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PREFACE. 


Goldsmith's  Histobt  of  the  Earth  a^td  Animated  Nature  w&s  first  publiiilied  in  the 
year  1774  (the  year  of  the  author *8  death),  and  it  doubtless  owed  its  origin  to  the  irritings 
of  BaffoD,  which,  about  this  period,  had  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  to  the  study  of 
Natural  History.  An  English  translation  of  the  French  naturalist's  Toluminous  pro- 
ductions, with  their  numerous  illustrations,  was  at  first  considered  by  the  booksellers  as 
too  hazardous  a  step  to  renture  on ;  ten  years  more  had  to  elapse  before  that  undertaking 
was  commenced ;  but  something,  it  was  felt,  might  meanirhile  be  done  towards  producing 
anatire  work  on  the  same  subject,  haying  similar  recommendations  as  to  character, 
without  heing  equally  ezpensiye,  and  at  the  same  time  embracing  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
—Fishes  and  Iksects,  as  well  as  Quadritpbds  and  Birds — which  Buffon*s  labours  did 
not  pretend  to  do.  This  work  Goldsmith  was  prerailed  upon  to  undertalce,  and  with  what 
success  he  accomplished  his  task,  the  world,  hy  its  unanimous  approval,  has  long  decided. 
He  brought,  it  is  true,  little  original  information  to  the  subject,  nor  did  he  affect,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  to  rest  the  truth  of  his  statements  on  personal  inrestigation  ;  but  he  collected, 
arranged,  and  comhined,  into  one  consistent  whole,  the  knowledge  which  then  obtained  on 
Natural  History,  and,  by  the  graces  of  his  style,  threw  a  charm  over  the  science,  unknown 
before  to  the  English  reader.  Buffbn  was  confessedly  his  main  guide;  and,  following 
him,  he  was  inclined  to  hold  in  little  estimation  the  elaborate  systematic  arrangements  of 
other  naturalists — an  error  on  his  part,  which,  after  all,  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be 
regretted,  if,  by  adopting  it,  he  was  enabled  to  render  his  subject  more  attractive.  The 
first  point  to  he  gained,  in  his  day  particularly,  was  to  excUe  an  intered  in  the  science,  by 
displaying  hefore  the  public  eye  its  numherless  treasures.  This  once  accomplished,  little 
fear  could  he  entertained  but  that  its  study  would  come  to  be  pursued  methodically.  To 
Goldsmith,  who,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  touched  nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn,*' 
belonged  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  in  the  golden  light  of  genius  a  subject  which  had 
hitherto  in  England  heen  only  partially  or  harrenly  disclosed ;  nor  should  we  complain,  if 
to  others  he  left  the  task  of  classifying,  more  rigidly  than  he  at  the  time  saw  necessary, 
those  living  phenomena  of  Nature  which  he  had  so  brilliantly  illustrated. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  Work  might  be  so 
arranged  as  to  accord  with  some  modem  system  of  classification ;  but  afler  a  short  trial, 
this  design  was  abandoned,  not  altogether  from  its  impracticahility,  but  from  the  necessity 
vhich  it  entailed  of  making  more  yiolent  changes  on  the  original  than  was  anticipated. 
These  changes,  it  was  found,  would  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  transposition  of  chapters, 
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but  would  interfere  in  manj  cases  with  the  integritj  of  the  author's  text — a  point  which 
no  ezpediencj  could  justify,  and  which,  if  once  admitted  in  reprints  of  standard  books, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  reliance  on  their  fidelity.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  publish 
the  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature  without  transposition  or  alteration  of 
any  kind,  but  to  supply,  in  the  shape  of  Notes,  whaterer  was  found  necessary  for  the 
correction  or  illustration  of  the  text,  including  descriptions  of  the  different  systematic 
arrangements  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  adopted  by  the  more  distinguished  modem  naturalists. 
By  this  method,  the  reader  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  possessing,  in  its  entire  and 
unaltered  state,  the  celebrated  work  of  Goldsmith,  accompanied,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
fund  of  additional  matter,  which  would  bring  down  the  history  of  the  subjects  treated  of, 
and  all  the  recent  important  discoveries  connected  therewith,  to  the  present  day.  Follow- 
ing thi&  design,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  its  execution  satisfactory.  A  glance 
over  the  volumes  will  at  once  show  how  copiously  they  are  illustrated,  in  all  their  depart- 
ments— Astronomy,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology,  as  well  as  Zoology.  The 
Notes,  iu  short,  far  surpass  in  extent  of  letter-press  the  text  itself.  They  have  been  com- 
piled  from  almost  every  variety  of  source,  including  all  the  most  approved  modem  publica- 
tions on  Natural  Science  and  History.  In  most  of  the  editions  of  Goldsmith*s  Natural 
History,  the  Illustrative  Plates  have  either  been  few  in  number,  or  exceedingly  deficient 
in  tmth  and  artistic  quality,  or  have  been  both  few  and  bad.  The  Publishers  desired  to 
obviate  any  such  fatal  objections  to  the  present  edition ;  and  they  believe,  that  the  Plates 
they  have  introduced,  in  number,  as  well  as  in  quality,  will  give  evidence  of  the  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  illustrative  department.  These  contain  nearly  Two  Thousand 
Four  Hundred  Figures,  embracmg  an  extensive  series  of  genera,  species,  and  individuals ; 
and  of  this  number,  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Figures,  forming  groups  of  the  most 
interesting  families,  are  truthfully  and  carefully  coloured. 

Goldsmith*s  popular  writings  are  of  a  class  that  "  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die  ;** 
and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  extensive  additions  now  made  to  his  Natural  History,  and  the 
pictorial  illustrations  prepared  for  it,  will  render  it  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  day,  and  will  aid  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  Work  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  prophesied 
that  it  would  prove  "  as  interesting  as  a  fairy  talc.*' 

Qlabgow,  1852. 
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AN  AOOOUNT  OP  THE  80IENTIFI0  LABOURS  OP  BARON  CUVIER. 


AI3HDT70H  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  at- 
tention of  men  -was  early  attracted  to  an  obser- 
ration  of  the  habits  and  natures  of  animals, 
Aristotle  seems  to  haye  been  the  first  who 
fhmished  the  world  with  an^  methodical  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  His  work  Ilt^i  Zmup 
Irro^Mt  contains  a  great  number  of  facts  and 
obseirations.  He  compares  the  organization  of 
the  lower  animals,  in  its  different  parts,  with 
that  of  man,  and  treats  of  their  mode  of  genera- 
tion, habits,  organs,  &c.,  with  ^reat  deamess 
and  Sttacity ;  and  his  principal  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  so  well  founded  that  almost 
ail  of  them  are  still  substantially  admitted. 
Among  the  Romans,  zoology  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  at  all  cultiyated,  until  the  tune  of 
Pliny,  who  is  the  only  Roman  zoologist  worthy 
of  notice.  His  work  {Hutoria  NcOiwraUs)  con- 
tains multitudes  of  onginal  traits  though  it  is 
only  a  compilation,  and  describes  the  habits  and 
dispositions  of  animals  with  great  felicity.  He 
adopted,  without  examination,  many  &bulous 
atones,  and  too  often  neglected  important  details. 
£lian  was  £gff  inferior  to  the  two  abore-men- 
tioned  writers,  and  his  Natural  History  of  Ani- 
mala  may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  aU  the 
fiilaehood  and  error  which  so  long  disgraced 
this  branch  of  natural  history.  Apuleius,  and. 
Atheneus  the  grammarian,  are  the  only  names 
that  deserye  mention,  firom  the  time  of  .Mian 
and  Pliny  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury;  and  tliey  added  nothhigto  the  stock 
of  zooloffical  science.  At  the  latter  period, 
fionrishea,  among  others,  Belon,  a  French  physi- 
cian, who  made  tSe  dosest  approach  of  an^  author 
of  that  time  to  any  thing  like  systematic  dassi- 
iication,  in  his  De  AquaHUbus,  and  particularly 
in  his  1^  fo  Naiure  dea  OUeaius  (Paris,  1555, 
folio);  Salviani,  author  of  a  treatise,  AqwxHlkm 
Anmalhm  Histaria  (Rome,  1554,  folio),  which 
is  superbly  illustrated;  Conrad  Gesner,  whose 
HiaariaAnmaHum  (Zurich,  1550— 1587, 4yols. 
folio),  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  forms  the 
fonnd^ion^  modem  zoology ;  and  Aldoyrandus, 
tlie  most  laborious  of  compOers,  who  deyoted 
axty  years  to  his  work  on  natural  history,  in 
fooiteen  yolumes,  folio,  of  which  the  greater 
portwM  published  after  his  death.  These  earlier 


writers  were  followed,  in  the  next  century,  by 
Redi  and  Swammerdam,  to  whom  entomology 
is  so  much  indebted,  and  b^  Ray,  the  first 
naturalist,  from  the  time  of  Anstotle,  who  pro- 
duced any  thing  like  a  scientific  arrangement. 
The  works  of  Ray,  under  his  own  name,  are 
i^ncpsisQuadmpeatmetSefyenhm  (1688, 8yo.); 
&^napri8  Avium  et  Pimum  (1718};  and  HiOoria 
Insedorum;  and  he  is  also  considered  to  haye 
had  a  large  share  in  the  compositions  of  his  pupil 
WiUoughby.  But  it  was  reseryed  for  Linnaeus 
to  raise  natural  history  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
Gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  inyention 
and  discrimination,  a  most  retentiye  memory, 
an  unrelaxing  industry,  and  the  most  ardent 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  this  great  man 
obseryed,  with  the  acutest  sagacity,  the  subtilest 
affinities  of  organized  nature.  The  general 
character  of  his  works  is  order,  precision,  dear- 
nesB,  exactness  of  description,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  relations  in  detail.  Bufibn  adorned 
natural  history  with  the  charms  of  eloquence, 
and  was  the  first  who  extended  its  populari^ 
beyond  mere  scholars  and  men  of  science.  He 
was  occasionally  carried  by  the  force  of  his 
imagination,  into  unfounded  hypotheses ;  yet  he 
had  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  could  obserye 
fiicts,  and  compare  results,  and  possessed  exten- 
siye  information.  The  mur  great  naturalists 
whom  we  haye  had  occasion  to  mention,  haye  ex- 
hibited nature  under  difierent  aspects.  Aristotle 
has  shown  us  the  profound  combination  of  its 
laws ;  Pliny  its  inexhaustible  riches ;  Linnaeus  its 
wonderful  details;  and  Buffon  its  majesty  and 
power.  Since  the  time  of  Buffon.  all  the  depart- 
ments of  zoology  haye  been  cultiyated  with  a 
zeal,  a  minute  accuracy,  and  an  extensiyeness  of 
research,  before  unequalled.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  mention  all  those  who  haye  dis- 
tinguished themselyes  in  the  cultiyation  of  the 
whole  field  of  ^e  science,  much  less  those  who, 
confining  themselyes  to  particular  branches  of 
it,  haye  yet  rendered  most  important  services  by 
the  exactness  of  their  researches  and  the  noyelty 
of  their  yiews.  Among  the  Germans,  Uliger 
and  Blumenbach  hold  the  first  rank  as  zoologists; 
but  it  is  to  France  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
.for  the  strong  vqipulse  which  has  been  gi^en,  in 
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our  timesy  to  the  pro^as  of  natural  science, 
and  of  zoology  in  particular.  The  name  alone 
of  Cuvier,  sufficiently  indicates  the  brilliant 
triumphs  of  natural  history  in  that  countiy. 

The  immense  number  of  &cts  embraced  by 
natural  history  could  never  be  retained  in  the 
memory  without  an  arrangement  of  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  founded  upon  some  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Aristotle's  system  of  arrange- 
ment was  simple,  resting  on  divisions  derived 
mainly  from  the  external  structure,  food,  habits 
and  locality.  But  though  neither  human  nor 
comparative  anatomy  was  then  sufficientlv  culti- 
vated to  enable  him  to  make  the  intemaf  struc- 
ture of  animals  the  basis  of  his  divisions,  yet 
Aristotle  was^  not  insensible  to  the  advantae;es 
of  a  more  scientific  distribution,  and,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  recommends  to  succeeding  writers 
to  turn  their  attention  in  that  direction.  Ray 
followed  the  advice  of  the  great  master,  and  re- 
marked the  great  distinction,  that  some  animals 
possessed  lun&s  and  a  sanguineous  system,  while 
others  were  aestitute  of  Doth.  Linneus,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  general  arrangement  of  Ray,  but 
with  many  extensions  and  improvements,  divided 
the  animal  kingdom  into  six  classes,  founded 
mainly  on  the  difierences  in  the  respiratory  and 
eangmneous  systems. 

Class.  L^Mammalia.  All  «aoUe  their  young ;  the 
heart  has  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles ;  blood  red 
and  warm ;  viyiparous. 

Class  II.  Aves  (Birds).  Chantcteia  of  saognxneoas 
system  as  in  first  dass;  oriparons. 

Class  III.  Ampk&ia,  Heart  one  anriole  and  one 
rentriole;  blood  red  and  cold;  respiration  ▼olnntary. 

Ct.ass  IV.  Piaeet  (Fishes).  Heart  and  blood  as  in 
ampkUda;  respiration  by  gills. 

Class  Y.  Inrnda,  Heart  one  ventricle  and  no  amide; 
sanies  cold,  ooloorless;  antennae,  or  feelera 

Class  VL  Vernut  (Worms),  (^laractert  as  in  V., 
except  no  antennie,  but  tentacola. 

He  then  subdivides  the  Mammalia  into  seven 
orders,  the  distinctions  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  difierence  in  the  number,  form  and  situation 
of  the  teeth,  without,  however,  n^lecting  the 
feet. 

Ordbk  1.  PrinuOea,  Four  faidsors  hi  each  jaw^  and 
one  canine. — Gbmb&a:  homo^  Jtmso,  2nniir,  vespertibo, 

Oiu)Bb2.  BrtOa,  No  incisors.— Gbnera:  d&Moaerof, 
akpia9f  triekeckM$,bradypu»y  m^/muoopkagc^  fnomif,  dasjfpua. 

Order  3.  Fera,  Six  conical  moisors  in  each  jaw,  for 
the  most  part.— Oenera:  phooa,  casus,  fdit^  vioerra, 
mutUlOf  urm,  didelpki$,  ialpa,  aortae^  tfrmaonw. 

Ordjbr  4.  GUru,  Two  incisors  in  each  Jaw;  no  can- 
faies. — Genera  :  iptrise.  leput,  cattor,  nuu,  adunUf  mjfotutf 
cavia,  arotom^,  dtpus,  hyxim. 

Order  5.  Peoora,  N.o  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw; 
six  or  eight  in  the  under. — Genera:  oameltu,  moKhu, 
girq^  cenmi,  antilape,  caqpra,  omt,  bot. 

Order  6.  Bdlum,  Obtuse  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw.-^ 
Genera:  eqmu,  A^ppopotom«f,  mm,  tapkr. 

Order  7.  CeU,  Nouniform  character  of  teeth;aqnatie 
pectoral  fins;  spiiaeola.— Genera:  monoion,  bakmOf 
pkytetttr,  Mjildmti. 

The  other  classes  are  subdivided  in  a  similar 
manner.  We  shall  enumerate  only  the  orders. 
The  distinctions  of  the  Aves  are  taken  chiefly 
from  the  beak;  but  the  tongue,  nostrils^  fee^ 
and  other  parts,  an  sometimes  called  in. 

Order  1.  Aooipitres.— 2.  Pice.— 3.  Anseres.— 4. 
Oralle.-^.  (3aUin«.-6.  Pusetes.    (See  Ommiotof). 


The  Amphibia  are  divided  into  two  orders. 

Order  1.  RepUlia.  Fbmished  with  feet,  and  breath- 
ing  through  the  month.  Soe  Riptilea. 

Order  2.  Serpeiae$.  Destitute  of  feet,  and  breathhig 
through  the  mouth.  See  Serpents, 

The  fourth  dass,  Pisces^  is  subdivided  into 
six  orders,  the  chaxaeters  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  belly-fins. 

Order  1.  Apodes,  No  vential  fins;  embraocs  the  ed 
kind,  torpedo,  &o. 

Order  2.  Jugtdares,  Ventral  fins  placed  before  the 
pectorsi;  cod,  blenny,  &o. 

Order  3.  ThoradeL  Ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral; 
sucking-fish,  goby,  plaice,  doreei,  &c. 

Order  4.  AbdomimtM,  Ventral  fins  placed  bellied 
the  pectoral;  skate,  salmon,  pike,  &o. 

Order  5.  Brandiintegi,  Gills  destitute  of  long  rays; 
snn-fish,  pipe-fish,  &o. 

Order  6.  ChxmdropUry^  Csrtila^ous  gills;  lam- 
prey, ray,  shark,  &o. 

The  fifth  dass,  that  of  Insects,  is  divided  into 
seven  ordersL  the  characters  of  which  are  mostly 
taken  frx>m  the  dififerences  observed  in  the  number 
and  texture  of  the  wings. 

Order  1.  Coleoptera.— 2.  Hemiptera.— -3.  Lepidop- 
tera.— 4.  Neun^tera.— 5.  flymenpptera.— ^.  Diptera. 
—7.  Aptera. 

The  dxth  dase^  Vermes,  la  subdivided  into 
five  orders. 

Order  1.  Intestiaa.— 2.  Hdli]Boa.-*8.  Testaoea.— 4. 
Zoophyta.— 5.  Infosoria. 

The  anaofiement  of  linnsus,  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages, had  its  defects.  By  confining  himself 
too  much  to  one  kind  of  character,  ne  often 
throws  together  subjects  widdy  remote  in  their 
general  appearance  and  economy;  but  he  has 
carried  the  art  of  distribution,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  characters,  to  such  a  degree  of  clearness 
and  brevity,  that  any  person  familiarized  to  his 
language  may  easily  find  the  name  and  place  of 
any  being  he  wishes  to  observe.  It  still  remained 
a  desideratum  to  arrange  the  facts,  of  which  the 
sdence  treats,  in  a  series  of  propositions,  so 
graduated  and  successivdy  subordinate,  that  the 
whole  might  represent  the  actual  relations  of 
living  beings.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary 
to  group  animals  accoi'ding  to  their  dififerent 
properties  or  oiganizations,  so  that  those  con- 
tained in  such  a  group  should  bear  a  stronger 
natural  resemblance  to  each  other  than  to  any 
individual  of  a  different  group.  This  arrange* 
ment  is  termed  the  natural  method,  for  the 
formation  of  which  zooloev  ofiers  neat  facilities* 
In  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier,  me  completest 
and  most  scientific  vet  presented  to  the  world, 
the  great  division  of  the  animal  world  rests  on 
the  nervous  and  sensorial,  and  not  on  the  circu- 
latory and  reroirator^,  systems.  From  the  study 
of  the  physiology  of  the  natural  classes  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  Cuvier  discovered  the  respective 
quantity  of  respiration,  the  reason  of  the  quantity 
or  degree  of  motion,  and,  consequently,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  that  motion.  ^  Tnis  last  gives 
rise  to  the  peculiar  form  of  their  skeletons  and 
muscles;  and  with  it,  the  enexvy  of  their  sensa- 
tions, and  the  force  of  their  digestion,  are  in  a 
neoeasaiy  relation.  Thus  zoological  arrangement, 
which  had  hitherto  rested  on  observation  alone, 
assumed  a  truly  scientific  fonn*    Qalling  in  tho 
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•id  ofcompaniliTe  anatomy,  it  inyolyes  propori- 
tions  applicaUe  to  new  caaeSy  and  thus  becomes 
a  means  of  diacoTery  as  well  as  a  register  of  facts; 
and,  D^  ooirect  leasoning,  found^  on  copious 
induction,  it  partakes  of  the  demonstration  of 
mathematics,  and  the  certamty  of  experimental 
knowledge.  Harinff  examined  the  modifications 
which  tadce  place  m  the  organs  of  circulation, 
respimtion  and  sensation  in  the  inyertebrated 
animals  (a  title  first  giren  bv  Lamarck,  instead 
of  the  crroneons  one  of  wkUeMtoded  animals, 
by  which  they  were  previously  distinguished), 
dimsr  fiumed  a  new  division,  in  which  these 
animals  are  arranged  according  to  their  actual 
rektioiia. 

InaUemntinff  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  scientific 
laboun  of  li.  Cuvier,  we  shall  follow  the  clm>- 
nological  order  of  his  numerous  writings,  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of 
foological  discovery  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  examine  the  merits  of 
the  socoeasive  changes  this  distinguished  na- 
turalist introduced  into  the  science.  His  labours 
have  been  a  principal  means  of  the  rapid  ad- 
▼ancement  of  the  study  of  animated  nature  in 
our  times.  His  comprehensive  genius  shed  its 
lustre  over  every  depcurtment  of  this  vast  field 
of  inquiry;  the  existing  races  of  the  animal 
kingdom  he  reviewed,  dassified,  and  defined; 
thor  diversified  structures  he  examined  and 
described ;  and  numerous  tribes  of  the  extinct 
apecies  were  almost  recalled  to  tife  by  his  skill 
and  perseverance. 

George  Cnvier  was  bom  in  the  year  1769,  at 
Motttbdiard,  a  town  now  in  the  department  of 
France,  called  the  Upper  Rhine,  but  which,  at 
the  period  of  his  birth,  belonged  to  Wurtemberg, 
one  of  the  states  of  Grermany.    His  father  was 
an  officer  in  a  Swiss  r^ment  in  the  service  of 
France,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Militarv 
Merit ;  he  retired  after  forty  years'  service,  with 
a  moderate  pension  fi:om  franco,  and  some  time 
after  he  was  made  commandant  of  artillery  at 
Montbeliard.    Cuvier  received  the  early  part  of 
hii  education  at  the  university  of  Stuttgard, 
the  capital  of  WQrtembeig,  where  he  resided  for 
several  years^  directing  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  philosophy,  law,  and  jurispru- 
dence, with  the  view  of  qualifying  himselx  for 
taking  a  share  in  the  administration  of  his  native 
coun^,  to  which  he  was  induced  to  look  for- 
ward by  the  kind  patronage  shown  him  by  the 
late  Duke  Charles,  grand  uncle  of  the  king  of 
W&rtemberg.    These  early  prospects  of  Cuvier, 
however,  were  soon  blasted  by  the  events  which 
Stated  France  towards  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  and  by  which  his  native  country  be- 
came a  part  of  a  French  province.    The  ^rand 
displays  of  natural  aoenerv  in  the  mountainous 
country  around  Stuttgar^  form  an  allurement 
to  the  study  of  natural  history ;  and  there  have 
loii|  existed  both  museums  and  societies  in  that 
capital  devoted  to  its  advancement.    On  leaving 
the  university  of  Stuttgard,  Cuvier  betook  him- 
self to  France,  where  he  resided  for  some  time 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  afterwards  re- 
aorted  to  Paris.    Here  he  commenced  his  career 
SB  a  private  lecturer,  and  was  soon  appointed  to 
MsUt  Professor  Mertrud,  in  the  course  of  com- 
pantive  anatomy  delivered  in  the  Museum  of 
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Natural  History.  Cuvier  hud  already  made 
himself  fikvourably  known  to  several  of  tne  most 
eminent  naturalists  of  Paris,  by  his  new  and  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  structure  of  mol- 
luscous animals,  made  while  residing  on  the 
coast  of  France,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
nobleman.  His  zeal  and  abilities  were  soon 
recognized ;  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  most 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Paris,  and  befi)re  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Natural  history  in  the  Centoal  School  of  the 
Pantheon.  His  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  on  the  first  organization  of 
that  assembly  in  1796,  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
his  exertions ;  and  the  numerous  memoirs  and 
discoveries  which  he  laid  before  that  learned 
body  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  greatly 
extended  his  reputation,  while  they  formed  the 
bases  of  his  more  enlarged  succeeding  publica- 
tions. The  structure  of  the  animal  fitune,  in  all 
the  modifications  it  presents  throughout  the 
lower  classes,  was  iJways  the  fiivounte  subject 
of  his  pursuits;  and  he  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
in  the  Garden  of  Phmts  to  a  late  period,  notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  of  his  other  avocations. 
The  drawings  which  accompanied  his  numerous 
anatomical  memoirs  were  all  executed  by  him- 
self, and  ^e  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  delinea- 
tions are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  minuteness 
and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions.  Most  of  these 
memoirsare  published  in  the  Annalesdu  Museum. 
The  labours  of  Daubenton,  Mertrud,  and 
Rousseau  had  already  greatly  extended  the 
Museum  of  comparative  anatomy  before  the  task 
of  completing  it  fell  to  M.  Cuvier,  by  his  ap- 
pointment to  that  chair  in  the  Garden  of  Plants. 
While  he  was  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  Pantheon,  and  delivered  lectures  on  com- 
parative anatomy,  for  Mertrud,  in  the  Garden 
of  Plants,  he  published  his  first  separate  work, 
the  **  Tableau  Elementaire,"  in  1796.  This  work 
forms  an  octavo  volume  of  710  pages;  it  presented 
a  new  distribution  of  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom, and  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing editions  of  the  Regno  Animal.  The  prin- 
ciples of  classification,  adopted  in  this  early 
publication,  had  already  been  partly  develo^d 
by  him  in  a  separate  memoir  on  a  new  division 
01  white-blooded  animals,  which  he  published 
at  the  age  of  twentv-six,  three  years  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Tableau  Elementaire.  In  that 
early  memoir,  which  was  read  to  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Paris  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1796,  and  printed  in  the  Decade  Philosophique, 
Cuvier  first  attacked  Linneus's  division  of  the 
in  vertebrata  into  insects  and  worms,  and  assigned 
the  characters  and  limits  of  the  new  classes  mol- 
lusca,  Crustacea,  insecta,  vermes,  echinodermata 
and  zoophyta.  The  distribution  of  these  inver- 
tebrate classes  into  three  great  divisions  equal 
to  the  vertebrata,  was  afterwards  established  by 
Cuvier  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Institute  iu 
July,  1812.  The  classification  of  animals  is  one 
of  the  principal  objects  to  which  the  researches 
both  ot  the  zoologist  and  comparative  anatomist 
are  directed:  without  the  asmstance  derived  from 
methodical  arranffement,  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  objects  belonging  to  the  animal  king- 
dom would  continuiJIy  impede  our  investiga- 
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tions,  and  overpower  ihe  strongest  mind.  The 
efforts  of  M.  Cuvier  were,  therefore,  eorlv 
directed  to  this  important  point;  and  the  publi- 
cation just  mentioned  is  an  outlme  of  the  course 
of  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  Pantheon, 
on  this  subject^  in  1797.  The  animal  kingdom 
is  there  divided  into  eij^t  great  classes:  four  of 
vertebrate  animals,  Mammalia,  Ave9j  RepHlia, 
Pisces;  and  four  of  invertebrate  animals,  Mol- 
lusoOf  InsectOy  Vermes,  Zoopl^;  the  orders, 

Snera»  and  many  of  the  species  of  which  are 
ustrated  by  ample  details,  and  the  characters 
of  all  the  oifferent  sroups  are  illustrated  by 
fourteen  plates,  from  nis  own  pencil,  represent- 
ing more  than  a  hundred  objects. 

After  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
utility  of  the  study  of  zoology^  and  its  applica- 
tions to  other  sciences^  he  details  the  properties 
which  distinguish  oiganiised  and  sentient  beinfi;8, 
and  gives  an  outline  of  the  ox^janization  of  &% 
human  body  and  the  distinctionfl  among,  the 
different  races  of  mankind.  In  treating  of  the 
mammalia  he  has  somewhat  improved  we  clas- 
sification of  Professor  Storr  of^ Tubingen;  he 
adopted  the  nomenckture  of  Linnsus^  but  he 
greatly  improved  the  characten  of  the  genera 
and  species^  by  introducing  more  precise  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  teeth,  taken  from  the 
skeletons  preserved  in  the  National  Museum. 
The  arrangement  of  the  daas  of  birds  was  taken 
from  Linnieua  and  Buffon,  and  the  descriptions 
are  short  and  perspicuous.  The  daas  of  reptiles 
is  divided  into  two  orders,  oviparous  quadn4>eds, 
and  serpents;  the  former  comprehending  the 
ehehnioy  sawria,  and  batrachia  ot  Broaniart  and 
the  Liter  e<titions  of  the  Rigne  Animal,  and  the 
k^ter  order  comprehending  the  ophidia.  The 
divisions  of  the  class  of  fishes  are  adopted  from 
Linnsus ;  they  consist  of  six  orders,  founded  on 
the  position  of  the  fins,  and  Blumenbach  had 
previously  copied  the  same  arrangement  into  his 
^Manual  of  Natural  History."  The  cartilaginous 
fishes,  which  are  placed  first  in  the  work  of 
Blumenbach,  and  m  the  Tableaa  Elementaire, 
the  Le9ons  d'Anatomie  Compar^  and  likewise 
in  the  R^gne  Animal  of  1817>  were  properly 
thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  class  in  the  great 
work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  (1828), 
and  in  the  new  edition  of  the  R^ffne  Animal 
(1828),  as  in  their  skeleton  and  other  parts  of 
their  or^pnisation  they  approach  to  the  mollus- 
cous ammals.  The  whole  of  the  invertebrate 
animals  are  distributed  into  three  great  ^ups, 
which  correspond  with  the  mollusca,  articulata, 
and  zoophyta  of  the  R^gne  AnimaL  The  ani- 
mals of  the  first  division,  mollusca,  are  charac- 
terized as  having  a  muscular  h^rt,  and  no 
longitudinal,  knotted;  nervous  cord;  those  of 
the  second  division,  insects  and  worms,  have  a 
longitudinal  dorsal  vessel,  and  a  knotted  spinal 
cord,  or  at  least  ondof  these  two  characters; 
those  of  the  third  division,  zoophyta,  have 
neither  heart,  nor  brain,  nor  nerves.  The  mol- 
lusca are  divided  into  the  cephalopoda,  gastero- 
poda nuda,  gasteropoda  testacea,  and  acephala; 
the  last  of  these  oivimons  comprehending  La- 
marck's classes,  oonchilcra,  tunicata,  and  cirrhi- 
peda.  His  next  great  division  he  terms  insects 
and  worms,  and  comprehends  under  it  all  the 
Crustacea,  arachnlda,  insecta,  annelids,  and  en- 


tozoa  of  later  authors.  The  arrangement  of  these 
is  taken  chiefly  from  Linncus  and  Fabricius. 
and  he  was  as  fortunate  in  having  the  personal 
aasiitance  of  Fabricius  in  reeard  to  this  class,  as 
he  had  been  in  obtaining  tnat  of  Laoepede  for 
the  classes  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  that  of 
Liunarck  for  the  testaceous  mollusca  and  the 
corals.  Cuvier,  however,  paid  a  minuter  atten- 
tion to  the  oigans  of  manoucation  of  insects  in 
this  work  than  had  been  done  by  his  predeces- 
sors^ and  pointed  out  many  important  cliaracters 
founded  on  these  parts.  The  division  of  his 
great  group  zoophyta  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  R^gne  Animal,  with  the  exception  of  the 
entozoa,  l^ing  placed  among  the  vermes  in  the 
Tableau  Elementaire,  and  the  infusoria  beinff 
placed  between  the  acephala  and  the  true  rami^ed 
zoophytes  which  terminate  the  volume. 

From  the  wide  range  of  M.  Cuvier's  investi- 
gations and  public  duties^  he  was  often  obliged 
to  pass  from  the  beaten  path  of  his  predecessora 
in  treating  of  the  anatomy  of  animals,  and  to 
travel  over,  ground  which  had  been  but  little 
explored.  The  tracks  pointed  out  by  Pallasy 
Camper,  V icq-d'Aidr,.  and  Daubenton,  were  too 
common  to  engage  his  attention ;  and  he  found, 
in  the  obscure  p&hs.  followed  by  Swammerdam, 
Lister,  Basterus,  and  R^umu^  materials  more 
calculated  to  extend  the  principles  of  physiology, 
to  enlaige  the  views  of  the.  anatomist,  and  to 
advance  the  science  of  zoology,  than  by  confining 
his  inquiries  to.  the  vertebrate  classes.  By  his 
interestin|;  researches  regEUxling  the  mollusca, 
while  residing  in  the  souUi  of  France,  he  became 
known  to  Lametherie,  Tessier,  Olivier,  Lacepede, 
Geoffix>y,  and  Millin,  who  invited  him  to  come 
to  Paris,  and  obtained  for  him  the  chair  ot 
zoology  in  the  Pantheon.  His  earliest  anatomi- 
cal memoirs  read  before  the  Institute  of  Frsnce, 
were  on  animals  the  most  remote  from  man. 
His  memoir  on  the  Medustt  pointed  out,  in 
unimalM  two  fret  in  diameter,  a  structure  nearly 
as  simple  as  that  of  the  Infusoria.^  The  numer- 
ous memoirs  which  he  published  in  the  Annales 
du  Museum  on  the  anatomy  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals, fill  alone  a  quarto  volume  of  nearly  600 
p^ges:  they  contain  descriptions  of  the  structure 
of  nearly  fifty  genera,  and  are  illustrated  by 
thirty-five  elaborate  pUtes  from  his  own  pencil. 
These  memoirs  rectified  many  of  the. errors  or 
supplied  tiie  deficiencies  of  preceding  observers, 
and  cast  a  new  light  on  the  most  remarkable  and 
unknown  forms  of  omnization ;  they  pointed 
out  the  true  relations  of  these  diversifiiea  beings 
to  each  other;  and,  by  afibrdinff  the  means  of 
dividing  them  into  natural  and  closely  allied 
groups,  they  ffreatly  fiicilitated  the  labours  of 
the  conchologist.  He  minutely  detailed  the 
anatomy  of  most  of  the  known  cephalopodous 
and  pteropodous  mollusca,  and  of  numerous 
eenera  of  naked  and  testaceous  gasteropoda. 
His  memoirs  on  the  ascidia  and  other  acephalous 
mollusca  were  the  means  of  illustrating  the 
whole  class  of  tunicated  ^  animals ;  his  memoir 
on  the  cirrhipeda  established  the  true  relations 
of  these  singular  animals,  in  pointing  out  their 
numerous  affinities  with  other  articulated  ani- 
mals in  their  nervous  system,  their  respiratory 
organs,  and  their  articulated  extremities;  and 
his  concluding  dissertation  on  the  species  of 
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cnisteeea  known  to  tite  ancients,  displays  a 
happy  union  of  eztensiire  zoological  knowledge 
witn  profaond  cbssical  erudition. 

A  career  of  onginal  inyestijg;ationy  like  that  of 
M.  Cuvier,  ill  ac6ords  with  the  patience  and 
labour  required  in  extensive  compilations;  and 
although  an  demeutary  work  on  his  &vourite 
subject  of   comparatiye  anatomy,  was  still  a 
desideratum  in  Fnmce,  he  was  too  much  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
and  too  eerily  engaged  in  a  new  train  of  inves- 
tigation, to  undertake  the  composition  of  such  a 
work.    Fortunately  for  the  science,  M.  Cuvier 
found  two  able  anatomists  eoger  and  qualified  to 
reduce,  to  the  f<Min  of  a  system,  the  vast  mate- 
rials employed  by  him  in  liis  courses  of  lectures 
on  comparative  anatomy.     M*  Mertrud    had 
been  appointed  to  the  newly  created  chair  of 
comjpanitive  anatomy  in  the  Crarden  of  Plants, 
but  m>m  his  advanced  affe  at  that  time,  he  was  in- 
daced,  by  the  advice  of  his  coUeajgnes,  to  iq>point 
Cuvier  as  his  substitute,  and  in  that  capacity 
Cuvier  devoted  himself  to  the  extension  of  the 
Zootomical  Museum,  and  to  the  means  of  iUus- 
tratbg  his  lectures,  which  were  then  attended 
by  numerous  assemblies.    On  the  death  of  Mer- 
trud, who  had  been  long  assistant  to  Daubenton, 
Cuvier  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  on  the  1st  of  November,  1802. 
M.  Dumeril,  who  accomplished  the  two  first 
volumes  of  the  Lemons  d^Anatomie  Compar^ 
comprdiending  the  Organs  of  Motion  and  those 
of  sensation,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  ana- 
tonucal  department  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Paris;  and    the  composer  of  the   three   last 
volumes^  treating  chiefly  of  the  oi^pns  of  diges- 
tion, circulation,  respiration,  secretion,  and  gen- 
eration, was  Dr  Diivemoy,  a  relation  of  M. 
Cuvier,  a  voung  and  zealous  anatomist,  after^ 
wards  professor  of  natural  history  at  Strasbuiig. 
M.  Cuviei's  attention  was  at  this  time  directed 
io  the  excavations   in  the  gypsum  strata  of 
Montmartre;  and  his  freouent  excuinons  to 
that  intereetin(r  theatre  of  geological  events, 
together  with  the  labour  of  comparing  the  ac- 
cumulations of  bones  daily  extrcucted  from  the 
quarries  with  those  of  the  skeletons  preserved 
in  the  cabinet,  must  have  considerably  distracted 
his  attention  ^m  the  compilation  o^the  Lemons 
d*Anatomie  Compart,  ana  left  a  huge  share  of 
tbe  merit  of  these  volumes  to  the  skilful  ana- 
tomists who  conducted  them.    The  first  volume 
of  the  work  isprefiiced  b  v  a  letter  of  twenty-two 
psges  fi^>m   Cuvier  to  nis  zealous   preceptor. 
Professor  Mertrud;  in  which  he  explains^  with 
hb  usual  eloquence  and  perspicuity,  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  the  particular  scope  of  the  work, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  got  up,  from 
his  oral  demonstrations.    The  work  is  in  five 
octavo  volumes,  of  about  600* pam  each;  it  is 
illustrated  by  fifty-two  enpaved  plates;  and 
still  fonns  the  most  perspicuous,  correct,  and 
complete  systematic  view  of  the  science  which 
exists  in  any  language.    In  collecting  materials 
for  the  worK,  Cuvier  was  aided  by  many  dona- 
tions of  specimens  from  his  friends  and  corre- 
r dents  in  distant  parts;  he  had  liberty  to 
ct  aD  the  animals  whidi  died  in  the  B^na- 
Kerie,  and  even  to  open  those  rare  species  which 
(Md  long  been  preserved  in  the  museum  in 


spirits.  Cuvier  and  his  pupils  dissected,  in  1802, 
the  laige  male  elephant  which  had  been  pillaged, 
along  with  many  other  zoological  treasures,  m>m 
the  Statholder  in  Holland,  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  he  dissected  another  male  elepiiant  in  1804, 
and  a  female  elephant  a  few  years  afterwards. 
His  ^unger  brother,  M.  Frederick  Cuvier,  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  Menagerie  in  1806,  and 
rendered  Cuvier  great  assistance  in  completing 
the  series  of  skeletohs  of  the  museum  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  which  was  first  opened  to 
public  infection  in  1806.  Manuscript  copies 
of  M.  Cuviei^s  lectureis  on  comparative  anatomy, 
taken  by  pupils  from  his  oral  demonstrations, 
had  been  circulated  in  Paris,  and  even  cited  in 
works,  before  he  undertook  to  publish  them  in 
a  complete  and  connected  form ;  and  M.  Dumeril 
had  taken  regular  and  ample  notes  firom  these 
demonstrations  during  four  successive  years. 

A  period  of  five  years  elapsed  between  tlie 
publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Lemons  and  the  succeeding  three ;  during  which 
time  M.  Cuvier  was  electedjperpetual  secretary 
of  the  French  Institute.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Institute  so  eariy  as  1800,  when  that  office 
was  only  temporary  and  of  two  years*  duration ; 
he  had  been  tne  third  elected  siiice  the  beginning 
of  the  Institute.  At  this  time  Napoleon,  re- 
turned from  £^;^t  and  declared  first  consul, 
was  made  president  of  the  Institute,  which 
brought  Cuvier  into  fi^uent  personal  inter- 
course with  his  future  sovereign.  In  1802 
Napoleon,  desiring  to  reorganize  the  schools  of 
France,  appointed  six  genml  inspectors  to  esta- 
blish lyceums  in  thirty  cities  of  the  empire. 
Cuvier  was  made  one,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
established  the  first  lyceums  (now  royal  coUeces) 
of  Marseilles  and  Bourdeaux.  It  was  wnile 
absent  from  Paris,  on  this  embassy,  that  the 
secretaries  of  the  Institute  were  made  perpetual, 
and  Cuvier  was  appointed  to  that  of  the  physical 
sciences.  When  at  Marseilles  he  availed  himself 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  to  extend  his 
inquiries  into  the  structure  of  the  moUusca. 
The  numerous  avocations  both  of  M.  Dumeril 
and  M.  Cuvier  prevented  them  from  devoting 
the  time  and  attention  to  the  concluding  volumes 
which  they  had  devoted  to  the  preceding;  and 
Dr  Duvemoy,  though  aided  by  the  manuscript 
notes  of  the  former,  and  the  plates,  preparations, 
descriptions,  and  regular  revisal  of  tne  latter, 
had  many  dissections  to  perform  and  repeat,  and 
many  deficiencies  to  suxmly  in  his  difficult  and 
meritorious  task  of  completmg  the  work.  Cuvier 
had  opportunities  of  dissecting  many  rare  and 
unknown  animals  while  the  later  volumes  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  were  preparing,  partly 
firom  the  menageries  of  the  Garden  of  Plants 
and  of  Malmaison,  and  partly  brought  from  a 
distance  in  spiritsL  by  Geoftoy  and  Savigny 
firom  Egypt,  by  Peron  from  Australasia,  by 
Humboldt  from  America,  by  Homberg  and 
Fleuriau  from  the  coasts  of  France,  and  by 
Cuvier  himsdf  from  the  Mediterranean  In 
his  interesting  letter  to  Lacepede,  professor  of 
zoology  in  tiie  museum  of  natural  history,  in- 
serted at  the  b^^nning  of  the  third  volume,  he 
details  briefly  the  progress  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy during  the  five  preceding  years,  and  the 
important  influence  wnich  his  own  researches 
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for  fifteen  yean  had  exerted  in  reforming  the 
methodical  airangements  of  zoologists ;  the  ab- 
surd classifications  of  the  Linnean  school, 
founded  solely  on  external  form  or  on  a  single 
character,  and  the  necessary  dependance  of  cor- 
rect zoological  arrangements  on  the  progress  and 
application  of  zootomical  knowledge,  are  also 
pointed  out  with  great  distinctness  and  ability. 

The  organs  of  digestion  form  the  subject  of 
the  third  volume ;  and,  in  treating  of  this  func- 
tion, many  important  parts  of  the  system  are 
described  with  great  minuteness  and  detail.  The 
form,  structure,  and  motions  of  the  jaws;  the 
teeth  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fishes;  the 
salivaiT  glands,  the  organs  of  mastication  and 
deglutition;  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of 
the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal, 
throughout  the  various  classes  of  animals,  are 
successively  described,  and  in  every  part  illus- 
trated with  original  observations.  Tne  peculi- 
arities of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen,  and  the 
digestive  apparatus  of  invertebrate  animals,  form 
the  first  suDjects  of  the  fourth  volume ;  the  heart 
and  circulating  oi^^ans,  the  organs  of  respiration 
in  land  and  aquatic  animals,  and  the  organs  of 
voice,  so  intimately  connected  with  atmospheric 
respiration,  are  described  at  great  length  m  the 
same  volume.  The  organs  of  generation  and 
those  of  excretion  occupy  the  fifth  volume. 
Throughout  these  volumes,  the  parts  which 
reLite  to  the  organization  of  insects  and  mol- 
luscous animals  are  the  exdunve  productions  of 
M.  Cuvier;  and,  probably,  no  anatomist  then 
living,  besides  himself,  was  qualified  to  under- 
take these  obscure  parts  of  zootomy.  In  what 
relates  to  the  digestive  system  of  the  mammalia, 
nearly  all  the  interesting  facts  coUected  by  Dau- 
benton,  in  his  description  of  the  cabinet,  have 
been  incorporated,  in  the  tables  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  tne  whole  animal  kingdom,  added  to 
this  work,  many  important  improvements  are 
introduced  into  the  arranffements  of  the  Tableau 
Elementaire ;  partly  resulting  from  M.  Cuvier^s 
own  more  extended  inquiries,  and  partly  adopted 
from  the  eminent  writers  who,  dunng  this  period, 
had  iUustrated  many  separate  branches  of  zoo- 
logy. In  what  relates  to  the  classification  of 
<|uadrupeds  and  birds,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
improvements  introduced  by  Laoepede,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  testaceous  moUuscaJbe 
was  assisted  by  the  labours  of  Lamarck.  The 
vermes  and  crustaoea  here  form  two  classes  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  insects;  the  former  arrange- 
ment of  reptiles,  taken  from  Lacepede,  is  chang^ 
for  the  more  convenient  subdivisions  of  Brog- 
niart,  into  chelonia,  8auria,ophidia,  andbatrachuu 
The  entozoa  are  placed,  provisionally,  in  the 
class  of  vermes ;  and  the  infusoria  still  succeed 
the  mediuHe  in  the  class  of  zoophytes. 

During  the  oomporition  of  the  Le^onpi  M. 
Cuvier  collected  many  interesting  observations 
regarding  the  fossil  l>ones  accumulated  in  the 
strata  around  Paris.  In  his  visit  to  Italy  he 
examined  the  situations  most  famed  for  the 
fossil  remains  of  animals  they  afforded,  and 
many  distinguished  naturalists  sent  him  from 
distant  jmrts  of  Europe  remains,  or  drawings  or 
descriptions,  of  animals  found  in  a  fossil  state. 
The  immense  collection  of  skeletons  preserved 
&n  the  Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Paris, 


afibrded  him  the  means  of  instituting  the  neoes- 
saiy  comparisons  of  the  fossil  with  uie  existing 
species,  and  must  have  greatly  assisted  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  eany  attempts  to  decipher 
the  remains  of  the  higher  classes  of  animalH  so 
frequently  submitted  to  his  inspection.  The 
certainty  of  the  truths  thus  brought  to  lights 
the  novelty  of  the  results,  and  their  important 
applications  to  the  hitherto  fimciful  speculations 
of  geology,  excited  the  liveliest  interest  among 
the  naturalists  of  Europe  to  the  curious  and 
novel  investigations  of  M.  Cuvier;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  la£K>urs  in  identifying  the  fossil  bones 
of  the  mammalia,  affords  the  most  splendid 
illustration  of  the  utility  of  zootomical  know- 
led^,  as  applied  to  geological  inveirtigation, 
which  has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  history  of 
that  science.  The  opportunities  which  M. 
Cuvier  enjoyed  for  prosecuting  these  geological 
inquiries  were  such  as  no  naturalist  ever  before 
possessed ;  but  it  must  sIm  be  said,  that  no  man 
ever  before  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree, 
than  Cuvier,  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for 
the  successful  employment  of  tnese  advantages. 
His  indefatigable  industrjr,  and  his  enthusiasm 
in  these  pursuits,  his  practical  acquaintance  with 
all  the  collateral  sciences,  and  his  extensive 
general  knowledee,  the  beauty  of  his  language, 
and  the  elevated  tone  of  his  descriptions,  the 
extent  and  grandeur  of  his  general  views,  and 
the  sublime  truths  they  have  unfolded  regarding 
the  past  revolutions  of  the  animal  kingdom  and 
of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  convince  us  that  no 
other  naturalist  in  his  situation  could  have  so 
successfully  performed  what  he  accomplished, 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  extinct  species  of 
animals.  These  researches  now  occupy  seven 
large  quarto  volumes,  illustrated  with  more  than 
two  hundred  engraved  plates ;  they  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  at  least  seventy  species  of 
animals  before  entirely  unknown  to  naturalists, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  occurrence  of  eleven  or 
twelve  known  existing  species  in  a  fossil  state, 
besides  many  other  species  of  animals  which 
have  not  yet  been  identified. 

Cuvier  was  appointed,  in  1808,  one  of  the 
councillors  for  lira  of  the  Imperial  University, 
which  was  created  that  year  by  Napoleon.  This 
sedentary  appointment  accorded  well  with  that 
of  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  led 
Cuvier  often  to  discuss  afiidrs  of  administration 
before  the  council  of  state,  and  in  presence  of 
the  emperor.  In  this  capacity  he  was  sent  in 
1809  and  1810,  to  oivanize  the  academies  of  the 
Italian  states  which  had  been  reoontiy  added  to 
the  empire;  and  the  judicious  arrangements 
which  he  made  at  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  were 
found  so  advantageous,  that  on  the  return  of  the 
respective  sovereigns  of  these  states,  the  measures 
adopted  by  Cuvier  wore  preserved  inviolate.  In 
1811  he  had  a  similar  mission  to  Holland  and 
the  Hanse  Towns,  and  many  of  the  changes  and 
nominations  which  he  made  there,  are  still  re- 
spected and  preserved.  When  at  Hamburgh 
he  was  informed  that  the  emperor  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  chevalier,  with  an  here- 
ditary endowment.  Though  a  protestant  by 
I  country,  birth,  and  education,  he  was  sent,  in 
1 181 3t  to  organise  the  University  of  Rome;  and 
some  of  the  improvements  which  he  introduced 
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into  the  Uniyenlty  of  L&  Sapienza,  were  retained 
even  after  tlie  return  of  the  pope.  When  in  that 
cit  V,  he  received  intelligence  of  his  appointment 
88  Master  of  Remiests,  a  place  in  the  ministiy, 
to  which  he  had  heen  called  by  a  personal  reso- 
lution of  Napoleon,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  acts  of  Cuvier's  administration  as  Councillor 
of  the  UniTersityy  both  from  his*  own  obserya- 
tion  and  &om  the  fiavouiable  report  of  Fontane. 
During  his  numerous  missions  throudb  the  vast 
territoriea  formerly  subservient  to  France,  on 
afikirs  connected  with  the  state,  Cuvier  never 
omitted  the  opportunities  Ihe^  aiForded  him  of 
prosecuting  his  ravourite  scientific  investigations. 
The  great  accumulations  of  the  bones  of  ele- 

Ehants  which  M.  Cuvier  saw  in  Italy,  conyinced 
im  that  they  could  not  hare  belonged  to  the 
few  animab  of  this  species  lost  by  liumibal  in 
traversing  that  countxT,butmust'haye  belonged 
to  spedee  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  globe  at  a 
much  more  remote  period.    The  same  cause  is 
aseanied  by  him  for  their  remains  occurring  in 
Enmmd,  Ireland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Pound,  Russia,  Siberia,  and  in  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  Polar  Seas.    Kotzebue  found  them 
common  on  the  coasts  of  America  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,   and  Parry,  in  Melville  Island, 
where  the  temperature  is  now  frequently  fifty 
des;rees  below  the  freezing  point.     The  great 
animal  of  the  Oluo,  was  restored  by  Cuvier,  the 
bones  of  which  were  considered  b^  Daubenton 
to  belo^ff  to  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus. 
Cuvier  identified  different  species  of  this  ani- 
mal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Mastodon, 
from  the  nipple-like  form  of  the  grinding  teeth. 
The  fossil  hippopotami  and  rhinoceroses,  which 
are  so  abundant  m  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  Cu- 
vier was  enabled  to  ascertain,  bv  means  of  the 
skeletons  of  the  recent  species  he  procured  for 
the  Museum.    Tlie  rhinoceros  of  Caffraria,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  £.  Home,  as  similar  to  the  fossil 
species,  was  shown  by  M.  Cuvier  to  differ  from 
the  latter  in  not  having  the  septum  of  the  nos- 
trils ossified  as  in  the  allied  fossil  species.    The 
pretended  fossil  human  skeleton  of  Scheuchzer, 
which  Camner  suspected  to  be  that  of  a  lizard, 
was  oBrefnlly  examined  by  Cuvier  when  at 
Ilaeriem,  where  it  is  preserved  in  the  Museum, 
and  shown  to  be,  what  he  had  previoud^  an- 
nounced it  to  be,  a  gigantic  salamander.  ^  Cuvier 
examined  at  Pavia  iod  collection  of  fossil  bones 
brought  from  the  Island  of  Cerigo,  and  asserted 
h  V  SpaUanzani  to  be  remains  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, and  found  that  not  a  sinele  fragment  of  them 
had  ever  formed  a  part  of  a  human  skeleton,  but 
were  aU  remains  of  ruminating  animals.    He 
determined  nearly  twelve  species  of  the  extinct 
genus  Pabeotherium,  some  of  which  were  nearly 
as  lai^e  as  a  rhinoceros ;  they  apoear  from  the 
shells  which  are  found  along  ^tn  their  bones, 
to  have  frequented  the  biuiks  of  rivers  and 
marshes.    The  immense  accumulations  of  bones 
found  in  the  caves  of  Gaylenreuih,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bayreuth,  Cuvier  found  to  have  belong 
almost  entnely  to  extinct  species  of  bears,  which 
must  have  lived  and  died  peaceablv  in  the  situa- 
tions where  we  now  discover  their  remains. 
The  remarkahle  fosril  animal  of  South  America, 
the  Megatherium,  which  measures  twelve  feet 
ID  lengthy  and  ax  or  seven  in  height ;  and  the 


Megalonyx,  nearlv  as  large,  Cuvier  ascertained 
to  have  been  closely  allied,  in  their  general  cha- 
racters, to  the  slotlis  and  ant-eaters  of  that  coun- 
try. He  found  the  bones  of  a  species  of  opossum 
in  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Pans,  and  thus  con- 
futed the  opinion  of  those  who  maintained  all 
such  bones  to  have  been  flooded  north  from  Asia, 
as  the  animals  of  this  genus  are  inhabitants  only 
of  the  New  World.  Two  species  of  seals  were 
discovered  by  Cuvier  in  the  coarse  marine  lime- 
stone of  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
one  of  which  is  nearly  three  times  as  laTge  as  the 
common  species  still  mhabiting  our  seas,  and  in 
the  same  locality  he  found  two  unknown  species 
of  lAmantins.  His  labours  were  scarcely  less 
productive  in  the  class  of  reptiles,  of  which  he 
pointed  out  many  extraordinary  and  gigantic 
species  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

From  the  examination  of  the  numerous  ex- 
tinct species  of  animals  found  in  the  gypsum 
quarries  of  Montmartre,  Cuvier  was  naturally 
led  to  study  the  nature  and  superposition  of  the 
various  strata  containing  them,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  Brongniart,  professor  of  mineral- 
ogy, he  undertook  a  laborious  and  extenaive 
examination  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
Paris  basin,  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  results  of  their  investigations  form  an  iin- 
portant  part  of  the  weat  work  on  Fossil  Organic 
Remains,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions which  geology  has  ever  received.  They 
showed  the  country  around  that  capital  to  be 
formed  by  a  succession  of  marine  and  nresh- water 
deposits,  as  if  by  the  flux  and  efflux  of  salt  and 
fresh  water  over  Ihat  extensive  district.  Above 
the  chalk,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  great 
basin  they  examined,  rest  the  plastic  clay  and 
coarse  marine  limestone,  both  containing,  as  well 
as  the  chalk  itself,  remains  of  marine  animals. 
On  these  strata  rests  the  great  ^psum  fresh- 
water formation,  containing  remains  of  quadru- 
peds, birds,  and  ^ptiles,  and  of  fishes  and  shells 
belonging  to  fresh-water  species.  Marl  aiid 
sandstone  containing  the  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mids,  lie  on  the  gypsum  formation,  and  these  are 
covered  with  beds  of  flint  and  nlicious  lime- 
stone, abounding  vriih  fresh-water  sheUs.  All 
these  strata  are  covered  with  a  dark-coloured 
carbonaceous  alluvium  composed  of  sand,  marl 
and  clay,  and  contuning  trucks  of  trees,  and 
bones  of  elephants,  oxen,  and  other  larffe  quad- 
rupeds. These  interesting  geological  details, 
occupy  more  than  ax  hundred  pages,  and  are 
illustrated  with  geological  maps  and  numerous 
sections  of  strata,  not  only  of  tlie  Paris  basin, 
but  also  of  nmilar  formations  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  Numerous  plates  are  also 
given  of  the  invertebrate  animals  which  occur 
in  these  beds,  and  which  were  carefully  identi- 
fied by  Lamarck,  Defrance,  Audouin,  and  other 
zoologists.  The  preliminary  discourse  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  contains  so  many 
grand  and  original  views  of  the  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  and 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  composed  in  a 
style  at  once  so  prOTound,  elegant,  and  attractive, 
that  it  has  long  been  translated  into  the  English 
language,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
and  more  recently  also  into  the  German  lan- 
The  trandatiions  of  Dr  MitcheL  of  New 
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York,  and  Profeflsor  Jameson,  of  Edinbuieh,  are 
enriched  with  numerous  ori^ial  notes  and  illus- 
trations ;  and  the  translation  of  the  latter  has 
gone  through  sereral  laige  editions.  In  deter- 
mining the  fossil  remains  of  the  mammalia^  Cu- 
vier  considers  the  examination  of  the  molar 
teeth  as  affording  by  fisr  the  most  important 
characters.  ^  By  these,  we  at  once  perceive  whe- 
ther an  animal  is  camiyorous  or  herbivorous, 
and  when  it  belongs  to  the  latter  order,  we  can 
generally  determine  by  the  forms  of  these  teeth 
the  narticular  kind  of  herbivorous  animals  to 
which  it  is  most  nearly  allied.  The  ruminating 
animals  differ  remarkably  in  several  of  their 
characters  from  the  other  orders  of  mammalia, 
as  in  the  imperfection  of  their  dental  system,  in 
the  structure  of  their  stomach,  and  in  the  forms 
of  their  horns  ;  yet  they  resemble  each  other  so 
much,  and  are  so  numerous^  that  their  discrimi- 
nation is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  both 
with  regard  to  the  recent  animals  and  the  extinct 
species.  Important  generic  characters  are  often 
taken  from  the  form  of  their  horns,  those  most 
changeable  of  aU  their  external  parts,  according 
to  their  age,  sex,  and  climate.  To  facilitate  his 
researches  into  this  numerous  tribe  of  fossil 
mammalia,  M.  Cuvier  enters  at  considerable 
length  into  the  characters  of  the  existing  species 
as  taken  from  the  teeth,  the  head,  And  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton,  and  then  describes  the  different 
fossil  species  of  deers,  oxen,  and  other  ruminat- 
ing animals,  determined  chiefly  by  their  homsj 
and  found  in  various  situations  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  attempted, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  decipher  the  bones 
of  the  ruminating  animals  found  in  so  great 
abundance  in  osseous  brecchias,  in  fissures,  and 
caves,  at  Gibraltar,  Cette,  Antibes,  Nice,  Uli- 
veto.  Gape  Palinurus,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Dalmatia,  Cerigo,  Concud,  and  Verona.  His 
views  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  these  osseous 
accumulations  in  caves  and  fiUBures,  have  been 
modified  W  the  interesting  discoveries  and  con- 
clusions of  Professor  Buckland;  and  he  agrees 
with  this  eminent  geologist  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  bones  iiave  been  collected  together 
and  enveloped  in  the  diluvium.  M.  Cuvier  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  manner  with  the  numerous 
order  of  carnivorous  animals  as  with  the  mmin- 
antia,  to  determine  the  osteological  characters  of 
the  various  existing  races,  before  attempting  to 
identify  the  fossil  species.  The  teeth  present 
very  important  and  useful  discriminating  char- 
acters, both  in  the  camivora  and  rodentia,  from 
the  striking  diversities  they  exhibit  in  tiie  ge- 
nera of  these  orders. 

The  number  of  rodentia  appears  to  have  been 
as  great  in  the  ancient  world  as  at  present,  and 
most  of  the  species  appear  to  have  been  small  as 
those  now  met  with  in  a  living  state.  After 
showing  the  gradual  transition  to  this  order  of 
quadrupeds  in  the  systems  of  dentition,  presented 
by  the  species  belonging  to  the  marsupial  genera 

Shalangista,  macropus,  and  phascolomys,  Cuvier 
etails  the  characters  of  the  order  rodentia,  and 
of  the  recent  genera  it  comprehends^  and  enters 
particulariy  into  the  description  of  the  molar 
teeth,  the  form  of  the  head,  and  the  characters 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  skeleton.    In  treating  of  the  fossil  rodentia. 


particularly  those  JPoutod  in  cates,  he  has  ^ven  a 
^11  account  of  the  interesting  researches  of  Dr 
Buckland,  in  regard  to  the  species  of  tills  order 
met  with  in  the  caves  of  Kirkdale,  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  identify  some  of  the  separate  bones 
of  these  animals  represented  in  the  plates  of  the 
Reliquise  Diluviane.  These  bones  appear  to 
have  belonged  chiefly  to  species  of  mice,  rats, 
and  hares.  The  Trogontherium  Cuvieri,  is  a 
laige  fossC  species  belonging  to  this  order,  and 
agreeing  in  all  its  characters  with  the  genua 
castor ;  it  was  found  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the 
sea  of  Axof.  and  measures  a  fifth  larger  than  the 
recent  species  of  Europe  or  America.  The  ske- 
letons of  those  singular  quadrupeds,  the  sloths, 
ant-eaters,  and  monotrcmata,  are  the  next  de- 
scribed. Cuvier  was  the  first  to  point  out  to 
Daubenton,  the  remarkable  irregularity  observed 
in  the  cervical  vertebre  of  the  sloth,  called  the 
Ai,  where  their  number  amounts  to  nine,  being 
two  more  than  are  met  with  in  almost  all  tlie 
other  mammalia.  The  great  length  of  the  ante- 
rior extremities  of  this  animal,  and  of  some  other 
sloths,  is  r^arded  by  Cuvier,  as  a  principal 
cause  of  their  remarkable  slowness  of^  motion, 
and  of  their  feebleness.  They  present,  likewise, 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  rorm  of  the  pelvis, 
and  in  the  union  of  its  parts,  in  the  mode  of  arti- 
culation of  the  hind  feet,  in  the  rigidity  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  toes,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  long  nails  are  folded  under  the  feet  during  a 
state  of  rest,  and  in  the  articulations  of  the  sca- 
pula and  clavicle.  The  details  on  the  osteology 
of  the  monotremata,  though  not  applied  to  the 
determination  of  any  fossil  remiuns,  term  a  most 
valuable  contribution  towards  the  anatomy  of 
these  most  singular  of  all  the  animals  hitherto 
brought  from  Sew  Holland,  and  whose  structure 
and  nature  have  so  much  perplexed  the  most 
eminent  anatomists  of  Europe.  The  only  fossil 
species  hitherto  discovered,  belonging  to  the 
order  edentate,  are  the  megalonyx  of  Jefferson, 
from  North  America,  the  ^reat  megatherium 
from  Paraguay,  and  another  gigantic,  though  still 
unknown  species,  of  which  Cuvier  was  able  to 
examine  the  plaster  model  of  a  phalanx  found 
in  a  pit  of  sand  and  gravel,  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  deposition  f¥om  the  Rhine,  near 
Eppelsheim,  in  Hesse.  The  fosril  species  of 
marine  mammalia  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  Cuvier  described  and  figured  the  remains  of 
extinct  species  of  seals,  lamantins,  dolphins, 
narwals,  whales,  and  cetaceous  animals  allied  to 
the  hyperoodons  and  cachalots,  which  he  was 
particulu-ly  enabled  to  illustrate,  by  means  of 
the  rich  collection  of  these  animals  preserved  in 
his  museum  in  the  Garden  of  Plants.  He  did 
not,  however,  describe  all  the  remains  of  these 
animals  in  his  possesrion,  but  selected  only  those 
which  afforded  the  means  of  being  satisfactorily 
determined.  By  thus  pointing  out  many  spe^ 
cies  of  marine  mammalia,  which  are  now  extinct, 
he  further  confirmed  the  conclusion  to  which 
naturalists  had  been  led  by  the  study  of  fossil 
oonchology ;  that  not  only  the  productions  of 
the  land  have  been  changed  bv  the  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  but  that  the  sea  itself,  the  chief  agent  in 
most  of  these  revolutions,  has  changed  its  inha- 
bitants.    The  gigantic  bulk  and  feroe  of  the 
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ntacM  hxn  not  better  piotected  their  spedes 
in  the  ooeaa,  thaii  the  suee  and  strength  of  the 
elenbant^  rhiiiocerosefl^  hippopotami,  maetodonfl^ 
and  megatheria,  have  enaDled  them  to  refitst  on 
land  the  revolutions  which  hare  destroyed  their 
race. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  amonff  the 
foesU  remains  of  vertebrate  animalB,  there  should 
80  aeldcMu  be  found  the  bones  either  of  birds  or 
of  aerpents.  This  cannot  be  ascribed  merely  to 
the  ddicacy  of  their  skeleton,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  preserving-  it  in  the  rocky  strata,  or 
ofcoltectiny  its  parts^  from  these  ancient  beds» 
88  we  find  m  many  of  the  older  strata,  the  ske- 
letons of  the  amallest  fidies  preserved  with  the 
most  delicate  spines  of  their  fins  uninjured. 
The  saurian  reptilea  are  much  more- common, 
and  the  batrachia  are  also  frequently  fimnd  in  a 
iiMsil  state.  The  crocodile,  of  all  the  saurian 
reptiles,  presents  the  neatest  affinities  in  its  oste- 
ology, to  that  of  the  mammalia ;  in  determining 
the  nature  of  its  separate  bones,  their  relative 
position  is  examined,  the  muscles  which  are  at- 
tached to  them  are  considered,  the  blood  vessels 
and  nerves  which  pass  through  their  foraminik 
are  sscertained,  and  all  similar  indications  are 
carefully  sought  for  and  applied.  From  this 
determination  of  the  bones,  particularly  those  of 
the  head  of  the  crocodile,  we  obtain  a  solution 
of  the  more  difficult  analogies  in  the  osteoloffy 
of  the  other  saurian  reptiles,  and  likewise  of  the 
tortoises  and  serpents.  The  batrachian  reptiles 
present  anomalies  wliich  require  a  difierent  kind 
of  mvestigation  from  that  of  the  other  orders  of 
their  class. '  M.  Cuvier  deprecates,  as  visionary, 
the  ingenious  views  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
decipher  the  osteology  of  the  cranium  of  these 
animals,  by  comparing  the  bones  of  Uie  head  of 
vertebrate  animals  to  a  series  of  dilated  verte- 
bne.  After  thus  carefully  determining  the  oste- 
olfwy  of  each  of  the  recent  genera  of  reptiles, 
and  illustrating  all  the  details  with  ku!ge  en- 
S^^^i^  ^  proceeds  to  examine  the  chi^acters 
of  the  remarkable  extinct  s]>ecies  of  these  ani- 
mals. The  remain^  of  reptiles  occupy  a  series 
of  strata  much  more  ancient  than  those  which 
contain  the  foesil  bones  of  mammalia,  even  of  the 
aciuatic  spedes.  The  chalk  formation,  and  all 
the  strata  of  anterior  date,  present  no  trace  of 
the^  former  existence  of  mammiferous  ft^nj^pft^ 
which  ara  all  confined  to  newer  formations ;  but 
the  chalk  strata,  and  all  the  older  strata  of  the 
seeondaiy  series,  to  the  great  coal  formation, 
rinmnd  with  remains  of  tortoises^  crocodiles,  and 
lUtfds,  which  have  even  left  distinct  traces  of 
their  footsteps  on  the  now  solid  sandstones  of 
the  latter  formation,  as  in  the  sandstone  quarries 
of  Dumfriesshire  in  Scotland,  although  very  few 
of  these  animals  are  now  found  in  strata  newer 
than  the  chalk.  At  tlie  remote  period  alluded 
to,  only  cold-blooded  reptiles  moved  upon  the 
di^  land,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  peopled 
wiUi  species  of  ammonites,  belemnites,  terebra- 
tnlites,  encrinites,  and  many  otlier  genera  now 
almost  entirely  extinct. 

After  establishing  the  division  of  the  great 
taniily  of  crocodiles  into  three  subgenera  of  alli- 
KstoiSy  crocodiles  properlv  so  called,  and  ffavials, 
(the  first  of  which  is  distinguished  by  having 
the  fourth  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  on  each  side. 


reeeived  into  a  depresrion  of  the  upper  jaw-bone, 
and  by  having  the  feet  semi-palmated  ;  the  se- 
cond, by  the  same  tooth  on  eacn  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  passing  through  a  distinct  fissure  of  the 
upper  maxOary  bones,  the  feet  palmated,  and 
the  beak  oblong ;  and  the  savialiB  forming  the 
third  division,  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
two  subgenera,  by  havii^  an  elongated  cylindri- 
cal beak,  and  palmated  feet,)  M.  Cuvier  exa- 
mines, with  great  minuteness  and  detail,  the 
separate  bones  of  the  living  i^cies  of  crocodiles. 
The  bones  of  the  head  are  carefully  compared 
with  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  mammalia, 
the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  are  iUus- 
trasted  with  eaual  detail,  and  the  whole  skeletou 
is  contrasted  with  thoseot  the  alligators  and  gaviab 
at  present  existing.  The  fossil  species  of  these 
animals  are  next  described ;  both  those  known 
to  preceding  observers,  and  those  ascertained  by 
M.  Cuvier.  In  the  same  manner,  the  recent  and 
fossil  species  of  chelonian  reptiles,  the  land  and 
fresh  water  tortoises,  and  those  which  still  in- 
habit the  sea,  and  the  fossil  species  found  in 
various  parts  of  Italv,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  are  described.  He  also 
examines  the  mcts  connected  with  the  fossil 
momtore  found  at  Thuringia  and  other  parts  of 
Germany ;  the  great  saurian  reptile  found  in 
the  quarries  of  Maestricht ;  the  ngantic  Uzard, 
discovered  by  Soemmering  near  Monlieim,  and 
termed  geosaurus  by  Cuvier ;  the  huge  megalo- 
saurus,  found  hy  Auckland  in  the  oolite  of 
Stonesfield,  near  Oxford ;  the  saurian  reptile, 
discovered  by  Gaillardeau,  in  the  quarries  of 
compact  limestone  near  Lun^ville  ;  and  the  four 
disoovered  species  of  pterodactylus,  a  genus  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
fourth  toe  of  the  anterior  extremities.  The  ob- 
servations and  plates,  illustrative  of  the  osteology 
of  the  recent  species  of  batrachian  reptiles,  form 
a  valuable  contribution  to  comparative  ana- 
tomy ;  and  tiie  detaUs  regarding  the  fossil  bones 
of  tne  great  aquatic  salamander,  from  the  quar- 
ries of  ^ningen,  which  Scheuchxer  regarded  as 
those  of  Uie  human  species,  are  full  and  satb- 
ftctory. 

The  views  of  M.  Cuvier  regarding  the  extinct 
races  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  the  facts  he  col- 
lected relating  to  them,  were  first  published  as  a 
series  of  detached  mempira  in  the  Annales  du 
Museum  d'  Uistoire  Naturelle ;  and  in  1812, 
these  memoirs  wera  coUected  by  the  author,  con- 
nected togetiier  by  means  of  supplementary  arti- 
cles, and  a  preliminary  discourse,  and  pumished 
as  a  separate  work,  forming  the  first  edition  of 
his  **  Kecherohes  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles,"  in 
four  ouarto  volumes.  A  second  edition  was 
published  in  1817,  in  five  volumes  quarto.  After 
nearly  ten  years  of  continued  research  in  the 
same  interesting  field  of  inquiry  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  M.  Cuvier  commenced,  in  1821,  a 
new  edition  of  the  work,  which  was  completed 
in  1824,  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  though  fonn- 
ing  only  five  accoraing  to  the  plan  of  tne  work. 
Thb  work,  which  is  the  greatest  monument  of 
the  genius,  learning,  and  industry  of  Cuvier, 
reformed  the  science  of  geology,  and  greatly  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy ; 
and  is  justly  styled,  by  our  most  eminent  mine- 
ralogist. Professor  Jameson,  the  most  splendid 
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contribution  to  Natural  nistory  famished  by 
any  individual  of  this  age. 

A  period  of  twenty  years  elapsed  from  the 
publication  of  the  Tableau  Elementaire  to  the 
appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Regno  Ani- 
mal, in  1817,  during  which,  the  study  of  com- 
parative anatomy  and  zoology  had  been  culti- 
vated with  increased  ardour  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  oiganization 
and  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  had  been 
almost  doubled.  This  rapid  advancement  was 
principally  due  to  the  continued  and  well-directed 
exertions  of  M.  Cuvier,  to  the  eloquence  and 
genius  of  his  writings,  to  the  importance,  origin- 
ality, and  attractive  nature  of  his  views,  and  to 
the  greatly  increased  opportunities  afforded  him 
by  Ills  situation  in  the  Garden  of  Plants.  From 
the  comprehenaive  nature  of  the  Regne  Animal, 
embracing  equally  the  structure  and  history  of 
all  the  existing  and  extinct  races  of  animals, 
this  work  may  be  viewed  as  an  epitome  of  M. 
Cttvier's  zoological  labours  ;  and  it  presents  the 
best  outline,  which  exists  in  any  language,  of 
the  present  state  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy.  The  work  is  in  four  volumes  octavo, 
with  fifteen  plates,  and  treats  of  the  oiganization 
and  characters  of  all  the  diviaionB,  clasMS,  orders, 
and  genera  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  man  to 
the  lowest  of  the  infusoria.  The  third  volume, 
treating  of  the  three  principal  classes  of  articu- 
lated animals,  was  entirely  composed  by  M.  La- 
treille,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
naturalists  of  Europe  in  fiivour  of'^  his  views, 
afforded  M.  Cuvier  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  his  choice,  in  selecting  that  pro- 
found entomologist  to  conduct  this  important 
part  of  the  work. 

The  fi>ur  mat  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom pointed  out  in  the  Tableau  Elementaire, 
were  adopted  in  both  editions  of  the  Regne  Ani- 
mal, and  established  by  more  extended  details, 
and  by  characters  more  precise  and  correct. 
These  four  divisions  are  termed  vertebrata,  mol- 
lusca,  articulata,  and  radiata ;  and  each  of  them 
comprehends  several  classes.  Thejr  are  founded 
on  extensive  and  accurate  analogies,  and  have 
been  sanctioned  by  long  and  general  adoption  ; 
but  they  convey  no  idea  of  any  uniform  princi- 
ple of  classification  applied  to  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  The  first  lUvision  is  founded  on  the 
presence  of  the  vertebral  column,  a  part  of  the 
oiganization  of  comparatively  little  importance 
in  the  economy  ;  the  second  division  is  founded 
on  the  ffeneral  softness  of  the  body  when  de- 
prived of  its  skeleton,  a  character  which  becomes 
more  and  more  appropriate  to  the  classes  of  ani- 
nials  as  we  recede  from  the  moUusca  towards  the 
infusoria  ;  the  tliird  is  founded  on  the  divisions 
or  articulations  of  the  skeleton,  which  are  merely 
the  result  of  its  covering  the  surface  of  these 
auimals,  and  have  no  important  influence  on  the 
rest  of  the  organization ;  and  the  fourth  is  estab- 
lished on  a  peculiarity  in  the  external  form  of 
the  body,  almost  limited  to  the  echinodermata, 
and  not  applicable  to  the  entozoa,  zoophyta,  and 
infusoria,  which  constitute  by  much  tne  greatest 
portion  of  this  division.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  is 
now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  afford  the  means  of 
distributing  the  aniinal  kingdom  on  some  more 


uniform  and  philosophical  ptindples, — as  on  the 
modifications  of  those  systems  or  functions 
which  are  most  general  in  the  animal  economy 
The  characters  for  such  a  philosophical  distribu- 
tion, might  be  looked  for  m  the  modifications  of 
the  generative  system,  or  the  digestive,  or  the 
nervous  system  ;  and,  indeed,  attempts  have 
already  been  made,  boUi  in  Germany  and  in  this 
country,  to  found  the  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  on  the  simple  modifications  presented 
by  the  nervous  system.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  witn  his  vast  resources  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  part  of  our  nomenclature  and 
arrangement,  he  overlooked  these  minutiae  of 
zoological  distribution,  and  remained  fettered  by 
his  earliest  views  of  classification.  Had  he  taken 
the  same  liberties  with  his  own  clasafioations  in 
every  successive  publication,  which  he  took  with 
those  of  Linnsus  when  he  attacked  and  reformed 
them,  the  present  room  for  improvement  in  all 
this  part  of  the  science  could  not  have  existed. 

The  first  great  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, M.  Cuvier  divided,  as  is  usually  done,  into 
four  classes:  viz.,  mammalia,  aves,  reptilia, 
pisces.*    The  term  amphibia,  employcKl  by  Lin- 


*  The  ftrat  subdirtomn,  »f  the  dnm  AfcrfMOTolia,  i*  again  sub* 
divuliMl  into  ^ht  or4en»  tu  folloMri  :— 

Order  I.— Bimama. 

lUvbkg  hand«  at  tli«  anterior  extreinltlM  aloue. 
One  tpeciiw— oiau. 

Ordzr  11.— Quadrumama. 
Hariiif  hands  at  the  four  extramltiM. 
Simia  yUovkey.y-Ouiititi.—Makih  or  Lemun. 

Order  11X.~Carmas8iers. 

FaMILT  I.— CRKinoPTKKA. 

VupertOio  ^Bat.)— Oai^i<A«caw. 

Family  ii.~Imkctivoba. 


Familt  iii.-Cabmvoba 

TBIBI  l.~PLA»TiaaAOB. 

TaiBK  ii.-DioiTioaAPu 
MuMUla  (Marten.)— Craw  (Dof .)-  Fivtrra  (Clret.}— tfyinia. 
^fWtf  (Cat.) 

Taiai  III.— AMrHiBiom  ANiMALa. 
Fkoca  (8««1.)— 7r«!A«cAMr  (Moru* ) 

Order  IV.— Marsupial  ammau. 


{Hwiiprgwrnmi^  lllia.)— iftfcrMifif  (KMntarouO—iToala  (Lf|N«. 

Order  V.— Olirrs  (rodbntia.) 

^ytfTK*  (SqulrrpL)-  Mm (Rat.)-/rrl(nNyi  {P€il0ta$,  Illiff.)— 
S^a/eur.— Oryc<«ru».~GeoiNijr«  {P»0ud0itamm,  Say.)— Di^At. 
totHa.^Ctutar  (Beaver.)— CM»/a  (Afvo/wluMitf,  Cucnm.)— /(ys. 
Mx  (Porcupine.)— JLf^  (Harr.)— Ciioia  (Ouiuva  Fig.) 

Order  YI.— EDEiriATA. 

Taiaa  i.-Tardi«badb. 
Bradjfput  (Sloth.)— .A/ffalA«rn<M  (fuwil.) 

Taiaa  ii.— Con«0!<  EoeirrATA 
DatyjvaurTiratott.)— Oryor«n>|»Mf.  -  Mgrmec0/tk«ga(A%t99,ifr,} 

TaiBV   III.  — MOMOTBKMA. 

Echidna  (Splnoui  Anieater.)— OrntitterAjracAiM  (PMgptu, 
Shawr.) 

Order  VII.— Pachydermata. 
Family  i.— PausoacioiANA. 
ElepA0$.—Ma*Ud0n  (fowU.) 

Family  ii.— Common  Pacb^  dbbmata. 
nippopotamm$.-~Siu  (Hog.)~/'AacocA«rrM«.-i>icor#iM  ( Pee- 
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nens,  BlamenlMch,  and  many  other  naturalists,  edition  of  the  Regne  Animal,  (1817),  the  clasg 

For  the  four-footed  repiQes  is  used  by  Cuvier  for  «——««-  -•-  j-'-ij^-j  i-^-  s-^-  — j —  vs 

a  small  group  of  aquatic  mammalia,  compr&- 
J  ending  the  seal  and  the  walrus.    In  the  first 


£r«s»(HofW.) 

0«DX 


Family  in.— Bolipsd. 


TIIL—RuMiHAimA. 


(Witkout  horns.) 
(Horned.) 
9M  (Goat.)-  (hri*  (Shrep.)— Bm  (Ox.) 

OaDSH  IX.~Cbtacba. 

Fahilv  i«— Hirbitokovii. 
Mmmttu  (LMnnntin.)— DivMf  ( Smlieanu^  Ullg,)*  SteUarat 

Family  ii.— Commcw  Cbtacba. 
Mpkim$9  (Dolphin.)  -  Narwhai  {ManotUm,  h.y-CaciaU 

fH  the  dmtm  Avet,  Carier  raakM  the  following  Babdivi- 
•«»•:— 1.  Binm  or  pbbt  (meeipUretA  Lin.;)  dlstingnlsbed  by 
their  CTttohcd  hodc  mai  dnwt.  by  mown  of  trhidi  they  lire 
eoabled  to  overeone  and  prey  upon  other  birds,  and  eren  ttie 
wc«l(«T  qnadnipeds.  Tbey  hold  the  some  rank  among  birds 
■s  the  eamn^rm  anong  qnadnipeds.  I'hey  all  hare  four  toes, 
asd  the  nal'a  of  the  great  awi  middle  toee  are  the  strongest. 
TVt  forai  two  &niilies,  the  oiun>AL  and  NOcruaiiAL :  the  first 
haviaf  novtrik  Inacrted  In  •  naked  eere,  three  toes  before  and 
so#  behind,  without  feathers;  eyes  directed  sideways:  the 
KMond  having  nostrils  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  caret,  which 
is  oiore  or  less  eovvred  with  stiff  haim ;  the  external  toe  capable 
*d  being  turned  behind:  eyes  large,  directed  Inrwarda.— >. 
PtffBBiirm  {prntermt.)  This  is  the  Targeiit  class,  and  embraces 
aU  bvds  which  do  not  belong  to  the  other  Ire ;  they  present  a 
greet  resemblance  ta  their  stmeture,  and  the  geucm  aro  so 
rleeeiy  allied  that  it  is  dMkult  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Tbey  nmy,  however,  be  separated  into  two  great  diriskms  ;  1. 
thitie  arith  the  exterior  too  united  to  the  middle  one,  by  one  or 


two  jofaiti  only ;  %  exterior  toe  almost  as  long  as  the  middle 
•ee,  and  united  to  It  aa  fiM>  as  the  last  Joint  but  one.-3L  Clim- 
siaa  (maaasrcr;)  birds  whose  exterior  toe  directs  itself  back, 
wards  like  the  great  toe,  bfbrding  a  very  soBd  support,  by 
irhich  some  of  then  prnflt  hi  clinging  to^  and  elimbinc  the 
tnnks  of  trees,  fc.  Gallihacboos  Biioa  {rmOinaeem, )  These 
hare  a  hsanry  nit,  n  short  flight,  a  mediuoHitaed  beak  the  upper 
■aodible  raulted,  nostrilo  partly  covered  by  a  cartilaginous 
Bcale,  toes  generally  dentatr-d  at  the  edgea.  with  short  memo 
«siie«  between  those  In  front>-4.  Wadsbs  (rraUar)  may  be  re- 
cnenised  by  the  nndity  of  the  lower  partorthelr  tliighs,  very 
fre^ientiy  the  length  of  their  legs,  generallyaome  little  web^  at 
West,  between  the  external  toes.  In  flying,  they  extend  their 
lefi  behind  thean,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  other  birds,  who 
^w  them  up  dose  to  the  body.— S.    Wsb^Footsd  Biana 


■uedst)  are  strongly  ehararteriscd  by  their  feet,  formed 
wmimlng,  that  is,  being  affixed  to  the  hinder  part  of  their 
',  with  very  abort  and  compressed  tarsi ;  and  paimated  be- 
tween the  toos.  They  are  the  only  birds  in  which  the  length 
«f  the  neck  exceeds  that  of  the  legs.~EMch  of  these  orders  is 
ssbdirided  into  fnmilies  and  genera,  principally  according  to 
tbeformatlooofthebeak.       •-"''-'  "^ 

While  we  hare  thought  It  proper  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
CuTier'i  riaaaiflcmthdi  oT  Birds,  we  hare  in  the  plates  adopted 
the  system  of  Temmindc,  with  the  addition  »f  some  new  ren- 
<n.  This  arrangensent  b  simple  and  distinct,  and  but  slightly 
•Neied  fram  tliat  of  Lionseus.  He  separates  the  dass  Ares 
•r  Birds  into  sixteen  orders,  with  the  foUowing  characters  t~ 

L  RAMCBSL.-Birds  of  prey. 
IL  OuinroBan.— Such  as  lire  on  all  kinds  of  food, 
in.  iMBBcnvoBBs.— Those  which  feed  principally  on  insects. 
IV.  OBAmToaKa..-Birds  which  feed  on  grain. 
V.  Ztoooacttll— Those  baring  two  toes  before,  and  two 

behind,  pi.  Ml,  f.  4S. 
TL  AinaooACTTLi.— Thoee  which  hare  the  middle  toe  Joined 

to  the  exterior  one  at  the  base,  pt.  90,  f.  41. 
Vli.  ALcrouBS.— Thoae  having  three  toes  before  united, and 
one  behind,  pi.  SO^f.M. 
Cbbliooiibs.- Having  short  legs,  three  toes  before  di- 
X  nr  only  united  at  the  base  bv  a  short  membrane; 
ioder  toe  often  reveraable,  pL  SO,  f.  46. 
IX.  CnuniBA  —.Tbosa  which  have  three  toes  before,  entirely 

sepsnted,  and  one  beUnd. 
X.  OsiJLiicA.— Hnvlog  three  toes  before,  entirely  separated: 
the  hinder  toa  nnitr>d  to  the  tarsus  above  the  Joint  of 
the  other  toea. 
XL  ALseroBivBs.— Birds  having  a  long  and  slender  tarsus ; 
three  tsea  befoiv,  and  ooeVhlnd ;  the  hinder  toe  ar. 
ticolatcd  higher  on  the  tarsus  than  those  In  front. 
XII.  CDaaoBBSk— Birds  with  long  legs,  naked  above  the  knee, 
with  two  or  three  toss  directed  forwards,  pi.  70,  f.  4fl 
anddft 
TOL-l. 


VIII.  Cbbliooubs.- 


mammalia  is  divided  into  eight  orders,  himana, 
quadnunana,  sarcophaga,  rodentia,  edentata,  pa- 
chydennata^  ruminantia,  and  cetacea.    In  the 

XIII.  OaALLATOBia.— Those  birds  which  have  long  and  slender 

legs,  more  or  less  naked  above  the  knee ;  three  toes 
before  end  one  behind,  the  hinder  one  J»int**d  on  the 
same  level  with  the  others,  or  more  elevsted. 

XIV.  PiNNATiPBDBS. -Birds  with  feet  of  medium  length :  the 

tarni  slender  or  compressed  ;  three  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  with  a  rudimentary  membrane  along  the  sides 
of  the  toes ;  the  hluder  one  Joined  Interiorly  to  the 
tanus,  pi.  20,  f.  62. 
XV.  Palmipidbs  — lliose  which  have  short  feet,  more  or 
less  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen  ;  anterior  toes  partly  or 
wholly  unitM  by  a  membrane ;  the  posterior  toe  ar- 
ticulated Interiorl  V  upon  the  tarsus,  or  totally  wanting 
in  some  genera,  pi,  SO.  f.  47. 
XVI.— Birds  whose  legs  are  retracted  into  the  abdomen ;  feet 
with  three  tnes  divided  in  front;  the  hinder  toe  shorts 
end  arthnilated  anterior.'y,  pL  80,  f.  48. 

TERMINOLOGY  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  BIRDfll 

Of  the  Skeleton,    PL  90,  f.  30. 

a  a.  The  vertebras  of  the  neck,  or  cervical  booes. 

b.  The  metacarpal  bonce. 

e  Tlie  phalangea. 

d.ThelJIna. 

e.  The  raetararpsl  bone  of  tiinmb. 
ff.  Thebhllof  the  Ulna. 

r.  The  radius. 

B.  The  OS  humeri. 

i.  The  atlas. 

k.  The  ribs. 

1 L  The  tibia,  or  UilKh.bona. 

m.  The  fibula,  or  leg4M>ne. 

n.  The  ball  of  the  tarsus. 

o.  Tile  tarsus, 
p  p.  The  phalanges  of  the  toes. 

q.  The  phalanges  of  the  heel 

r.  The  sternum,  or  breast-bone. 
8  s.  The  clavicle,  or  collar-bone. 

t  The  last  trne  rib. 

li.  The  vertebras  of  the  back. 

V.  The  pelvis. 

w.  The  vertebrsp  of  tiie  tail. 

X.  l*he  OS  oocrygis. 

Estemat  Anaiomf  ef  Sirdt.    PL  Sa  f,  41, 

'a,  b,  g.  Upper  mandible. 

a  to  g.  Culmen,  or  ridge  of  the  Mil. 

tFlx>ns,  or  forehead. 
Corona,  or  crown  of  the  head. 
I.  Sinciput,  or  hinder  part  of  the  bead 
o.  Nucha,  or  nape  of  the  neck, 
k.  Snpercilinm,  or  eyebrows, 
m.  The  ear  covers,  or  auricles. 

d.  Under  mandible. 

e.  Barba,  or  beard. 
R.  Notch. 

f.  Mentum,  or  chin. 


r.  Gula,  or  gullet. 

a.  Jngn'nm,  or  lower  part  of  the  tui 

p.  Anchenlnm,  or  lower  part  of  the 


turoat 


V  V.  Interscapulnm,  or  space  between  the  shoukler  blades. 
"  "  Tergum,  or  middle  of  the  back. 
Uropyglum,  or  rump. 
Hie  tall  coverts. 


|i 


if 


t.  Pectus,  the  breast. 

Z  Z.  Venter,  or  belly. 
Y.  Hvpochondrta,  sides  of  the 
B.  Cnssum,  or  vent. 

"D  D.  Teetriceg  mtnoret,  or  lesser  wing-coverts 
£  E,  TeetHee$  medim,  or  middle  wing-coverts. 
Z  Z.  SemutaTett  scapulars. 
F.  PrtmarkB,  Primaries,  or  quDls, 
O.  Remigetf  or  rowers. 
X.  Aiula  nuria,  or  bastard  wing}  f.  40^  bone  of  do  at 

d  e ;  leathers  of  do.  «. 
U.  Humeri^  or  shoulders  of  the  wing. 

K.  JUfctneti  Menmedia,  or  middle  tail  feathers 
L.  Meetrieee  lateralei^  or  side  tall  feathers. 

M.  Tibia,  or  thigh, 
a.  Tarsus,  or  shank. 
Dlgiti,  or  toes, 
P.  P.  Hallux,  heel,  or  hind  toe. 
O  O.  Acrostnrsinm,  or  front  of  the  leg • 

e 
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great  order  sarcophaga^  the  bat  and  the  walras, 
the  lion  and  the  mole,  the  kangaroo  and  the 
hedgehog,  are  all  placed  under  the  same  division, 
firom  having  daws  and  three  kinds  of  teeth. 

rAtf  Sdnm  of  th€  JTing  tmd  thnr  Faaii^rt.    PI.  SO.  f.  40. 

K.  Tills  iring  bone  b  termed  the  Brachlam,  or  nrni. 
b  the  cubitus,  c,  the  rarpos,  d  the  rpurious  wing  bone,  a  the 
primariee,  r  the  weuiidarieq,  g  the  tertial». 

JSxamplet  of  BiUu    PI.  SO, 

53.  A  ctnight  bill  with  an  inflected  point,  ffenus  FuUttr. 
i».  A  Btralirht  Mil,  Dorehed  townrde  the  point,    Bariia, 
50.  A  nibust  bill,  serrateJ  at  the  point  of  the  upper  man. 

dible  0/MthM. 

54.  A  rubost  nntcheo  bill.     Trogon. 
65l  a  straight  cuoeate  bt'l.    Corvm. 
50.  A  cylindrical  bill,  with  reflected  sirri    Morgut, 
5*7.  A  recurved  bill.    Mjfderia. 
62.  An  elongated,  europressed  bill,  witli  a  targld  lip.    Sco- 

lopax. 
59.  A  gibbous  arcuated  bUL    PriUaeuo, 
00.  A  spntulate  bill.    PitUaiea. 
61.  A  groping  bill.    Amaatommt, 
61.  A  straight,  narrow  bl  t,  as  In  Quisealut. 
S8.  A  slender,  curved,  depressed  bill.    Photaropuo. 

ORDER  I.— RAPACES. 

Bill  short,  strong;  upper  mandible  onv«red  at  its  base  by  a 
oere,  compressed,  and  tinoked  towards  Its  extremity  ;  nostrib' 
open ;  legs  strong,  muscular,  genera: ly  short,  and  feathered  to 
the  knees  or  feet,  with  three  toes  in  fron^  and  one  behind, 
either  divided  or  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane ;  midiie 
toe  longest,  and  united  with  the  exterior  one  at  the  base, 

rttliur  Juhtu;  Ciriffon  Vu!ture,  p!.  15,  flir.  1.  CatharUt 
Papa  ;  King  of  the  Vultures,  pi  16,  flg.  1 .  Gypnetw  karbatu*  ; 
Besrded  Vulture,  pi.  16,  t.  9.  Oppororantu  Serpeniaritu;  Se- 
cretary, pi.  16,  f.  X  Polpb&rut  tntifforis;  Brsxilian  Caracara 
Eagle,  pi.  16,  f.  6.  Paieo  Jsla»dicutj  Jerfairon.  pi.  15^  fig.  8. 
Uarpjfia  deUructors  The  Harpy  Entili*,  pi.  16,  flg.  7.  Aguiia 
fueoiaj  Wedire-tailed  Esgle,  pi.  16,  f.  2.  Haiiaetus  Uueoeo- 
phaluis  White-headed  Eagle,  pi.  15,  fig.  2.  Astur  almeapiUuMi 
Goshawk,  pi.  16,  flg.  13.  BtUeo  Americanut;  Amfrican  Hen 
Harrier,  pi.  16.  f  la    Blantafureatu$;  Swallow  tailed  Hawk. 

51.  16,  r.  18.    Bubonaniiti  M.ittled  Owl,  pi.  16,f.  11.    Noehut 
}aihou*i€is  Daihousie's  Owi,  pi.  15,  flg.  4 

ORDER  II.-OMNIVORA. 

Bill  of  medium  siie,  robust,  sharp  at  the  edges  ;  opper  man- 
dible more  or  less  oonvex,  and  notched  near  the  pulnt;  fe^t 
prfivlded  with  four  toes,  three  before,  and  one  behind  ;  wings 
of  medium  sice,  with  the  qiiiU.feathers  terminattiig  in  a  point 

Opitihocomui  eriiMusi  Crested  Hoatxin,  pi.  15^  flg.  37.  Bu, 
ceroi  Abvuinietu;  Abyariiilan  HomblP,  pi.  15^  f.  «.  Prionitm 
rufieapiilw;  Red  Headed  Saw.bil',  pi.  17,  flg.  6.  CorvtuCoran 
Raven,  pi.  15.  flg.  7.  GarruluM  Canadenaiti  Canada  Jay,  pi. 
15,  f.  8.  QniMcafui  Vm-aieofor;  Purple  Grakle,  p\  1&,  f  23. 
Nudfraga  fuUato;  Speckled  Nutcracker,  pi.  16,  f.  22.  Pyr» 
rhoeorar  atpinuti  Red-ierged  Crow.  pL  15,  f.  12.  Barita 
eracUcas  K..isy  Roller, pi.  15,  f.  II.  Giaueoptt  cimeroaj  Wattle 
Bird.  pi.  15.  f.  IS.  Graeula  retigiota;  Sacred  Mino,  pi.  1.S,  f. 
10.  Bufitga  rubetcoHti  Reddish  Uxppcker,  pl.  \\  f.  19.  Bonu 
bjfcwora  todorum;  Cedar  Bird,  pl.  l5,f.Si).  Ptilonoiynchm 
Huchalui  Ruffed  Ptilonnrynchus,  pl.  17,  f.  SO.  Coracia$  et- 
ridi$i  Oreen  Roller,  pl.  17.  f.  5.  Colim  AJ^a;  African  Colariti. 
or  RoUer.  pl.  17,  f.  12.  OHobu  SitieHWi  Chinese  Oriole,  pl.  15. 
f.  15  letona  Phwkieeust  Red-wing  I'roopial,  pl  17,  f.  S. 
YephanUi  tpuriutg  Orchard  Baltimore,  pl.  17,  t.  4.  Stumtu 
unieoloTi  Sardinian  Starling,  pl.  17,  f.  1.  Pa»t«r  tvittateOwi, 
Chinese  Pastor,  pl.  Ift,  f.  M.  Ptraditoa  rubra:  Red.tailed 
Bird  of  Paradise,  pl.  \\  f.  16.  PUIwio  Paradtanu:  New 
Holland  Ptiloris  pl.  17,  f.  81.  Lampntomik  gniarUi  Oonret 
Bird  of  Paradise,  pl.  16,  flg  4. 

ORDER  in— INSECTITORA. 

Bill  of  medium  sixe,  or  short,  straight,  rounded,  or  awl- 
shaped,  slightly  edged  ;  upper  mandible  curved  and  notched  at 
the  point;  frequently  provided  at  the  base  with  eoar«e  pro. 
trading  hairs ;  fei  t  with  three  toes  before,  and  one  behind,  ar- 
ticulated on  the  same  lerel,  the  exterior  united  at  Its  base,  or 
to  the  flrst  Joint  of  the  m  ddle  toe. 

Momfa  ihida;  Cat  Thru<h.  pl.  17,  fl^.  iS.  CMoropita gamtp- 
torhynchuMi  Hf>oked.bllled  Chloropsls,  pl.  17,  f.  ti,  CfncluM 
tttpereilio9as  Snperrition^  Dipper,  pl.  I&,  f.  89.  Mfnura 
VofMB  HoVanditBi  Nnw  Holland  Menum,  pl.  17,  f.  a  PiUa 
cuanurai  Blue-tailed  Pitta,  pL  17,  f.  8  Mmothora  fu»ca; 
Brown  AntratHier,  pl.  17,  f  la  Tknmntphilwi  oUvaeeuM; 
Olive  Bush-Shrike,  pl  15,  f.  36.  Vanga  erittata;  Crested 
Vanga,  pl.  17,  flg.  7.  Lanhta  orcubtUr;  Great  American 
Shrike,  p(  17.  f.  II.  PtoHt  FieWoU:  VifUlot's  PiMris,  pi.  17. 
f.  83.  Sparode*  erittaiuat  ('re>t*>d  ftparacie*.  pl  17.  f.  84. 
Orypfonu  friridi*;  Madagascar  Ocyptern%  Trieaphortto  bar- 
halutf  Beardad  Trlcopkarus,  pl.  Ifl.  flg.  1    SdaliuM  cHota'uoi 


The  marsnpial  quadrapedfl^  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  woFK,  are  removed  from  this  singular 
mnp  to  form  a  separate;  order;  hut  the  other 
discordant  fiEuiiilles  are  still  left  together  in  the 

Crested  EdoHn%  pi.  17,  flg.  85.  CebfepvHf  ntgers  Black  Ceble 
pyris,  pl.  16,  f.  17.  Corveina  gymiuaeraj  Bare-necked  Cor- 
acina,  pl.  17,  f.  26.  Quentia  ruMcoihss  Purple  lliroatfd 
Querula,  pl.  16,  f.  15.  Amplit  cm  tJeai  Blue  Chatterer,  pl. 
*"    '  *"      " ■■ — ^-- iuts  Var'  — "   *  "'  —" 


17.  f.  48.     CoMmar^nehoa  nartegaiut;  Variegated  Chatterer, 

51.  17,  f  88.  Procinfaa  ventralfM;  Blue  Berry-eater,  pl.  16,  fig. 
.  Rupieola  eU^atuj  Elegant  Kupicola,  pi  17,  fig.  IS.  Phiba- 
lura  fiamrottriti  Yi-llou -billed  Piiibulurn,  pl.  17,  f.  89.  Pipra 
eaudaiaj  Fork-tailed  MauHkiii,  pl.  17,  f.  14.  Pardalotua  Uri* 
atuMi  Striated  Hauakin,  pl.  17.  f.  48.  Todui  viridia;  Green 
Tiidy,  pl.  17,  f.  16.  PUaMiynehoa  cottoriaj  Collared  Platy- 
rhyucho«,  pi.  16,  f.  14.  iiuacipda  rogiaj  Coast  Museipeta, 
pl.  17.  f.  44.  Mweieapa  Soya;  Says  Huscicapa,  pl.  15^  f.  25. 
SHophaga  emrukai  Blue  Gn»t-cati-her,  pl.  17,  flg.  45.  Vireo 
otivaceai  Red-eyed  Chat,  pi.  15,  f.  85.  Malurtu  Brownii; 
Brown's  Mainruy,  pl.  17,  f.  S6.  Sytvin  WrcfMy  Black -throated 
Green  Warbler,  pl  15i,  f  80.  Btgulua  Amarieanua;  American 
Kinglet.  pL  15,  f.  14.  TrogMyisapulwtriat  M«nh  Wren.  pl. 
17,  f.  48.  Sixieola  rubicola;  Stone  Chat.  pU  17.  f.  46^  Ae. 
centor  aipinufi  Alpine  accentor,  pi.  17,  f.  47.  MotaciUo  Boro^ 
ahti  The  Artio  Vvagtail,  pl.  15,  f.  S&  Eniettrua  coronaiua; 
White-crowaed  Enieitrus.  pl.  16,  Ac.  S8.  Anthua  tiMtUi 
Reddish  Petit,  pl.  16,  f.  46.  Ntoparufieavidas  R«d-tatled  Neopa. 
pl.  10,  f.  5. 

ORDER  IV.-^RANiyORA. 


Bill  more  or  lessconicHl,  short,  strong ;  culmen.  or  ridge,  more 
»r  less  depressod,  advancing  upon  the  forehead )  maudiblea 
r  aestitute  of  notches ;  three  toes  before,  and  one  be- 


ES."Si 


Bind,  th«  anterior  ones  entirely  divided;  wings  of  medium 
ieuffih. 

AUuada  arvemaiaj  Skylark,  pl.  17,  f.  0.  Pama  aUrs  Coal 
Titmooee,  pl.  1ft,  f.  b.  SmbortMa  Itappomica/  Lapland  Long- 
spurred  Bunting,  pl.  17,  f.  41.  Tawtgra  muUieoloTi  Many- 
coloured  TiinRger,  pl  17,  f.  80.  SaUa^r  olioacouas  OUve-«n- 
ioured  Saltator,  pl.  16,  f.  3ft.  Ptoctvu  ptaonatwi  Masked 
W««ver,  pi.  17,  f.  81.  Lnxim  leueoptera;  White-winged 
CrasabUI,  pl.  17.  f.  38.  PaitUnatra  pKittaeea;  Sandwich  Island 
Rsrrot  BilL  Pyrrhula  veapertima;  Evening  Groebeak,  pL  17. 
f.  33.  Vidua  auimwlhoa;  Supereilioas  Whidaw  Bunting,  pl. 
17.  f.  38.  Frimgilla  oUgamai  Elegant  Linnet,  pl.  16,  f.  kl. 
Piptotoma  Btoxamii  Bloxaas^  Plaat-Catter.  pL  17,  f.  87. 
Uyrem  Abvaatmhug  AbysNnian  By  reus,  pU  17.  X.  Sft^  CoUaa 
Somogalanafai  Sencfal  Coly,  pl.  17,  f.  38l 

ORDER  v.— ZYGODACTYU. 

Bills  of  different  forms,  more  or  less  curved,  or  greatly 
hooked,  frequently  straight  and  angular;  feet  always  witli 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  the  exterior  hind  toe  often  n- 
verslbto. 

Family  1 — Bill  more  or  len  curved ;  feet  with  two  toes  he- 
fore  and  generally  two  behind,  tlie  exterior  hind  toes  in  some 
instances  rever^io'e. 

JUuiophaga  itarie  atas  Variegated  Musopbaga.  pL  16,  f.  SA. 
Indicator  major;  Great  Honey  Ottld(%  pl.  16,  t  23.  Cvettlua 
evpreuaj  Cupreous  Cuckow,  pi.  16,  f.  88.  Coccmnu  earufeua; 
Blue  Cuckoo,  pi.  16,  f.  39.  (>iitropwi  Senenalenaia;  .Senegal 
Coura),  pl.  16.  f.  SOu  Phcenieophaua  ttyrrhocephalua;  Malooho, 
pl.  16.  f.  31.  LfptMomua  rnidit;  African  Cuckoo,  pl.  16,  f.  38. 
Sc^ropa  Norte  HoVanduti  New  Holland  Soythrops,  nl.  16  f. 
83.  Saurotkera  retula;  Lung.bellii«d  Cuckno,  pl.  16,  f.  19. 
Pterogloaaua  maeuLitwi  Spotted-billed  Aragnu,  pl.  17,  f.  18. 
Rampkattoa  Aricarij  Aracari  Toucan,  pl.  17.  f.  15.  Croiophaga 
anis   American  keel-bill,  pl.  17,  f.  19.     Trogon  Paneniuaj 

Sufsel,  pl.  15,  fig.  31.  CapfUt  eyanocolUai  Biue-niH-ked  Barbet, 
.  16,  tig.  34.  Bwxo  tamaUai  Spoitfd-he.lied  Barber,  pl.  IH, 
\,  37.  Pogoniaa  enfthrometaa;  Red-*hroatcd  Pogoniu",  pl.  16, 
t  3ft.    Pa.Uaeua dtacuruat  Radcet^alled  Parrot,  pU  16, 1  35. 

Familt  IL— Bills  sriAiaHT  ano  anoulab. 

Pieua  MegiOanteuaj  Hagenanic  Woodpecker,  pl.  Tg,  f.  SO. 
Gaibuta  maeroura;  Gold  and  Green  Jacinar,  pL  17,  f.  17- 
YMiur  torquMii  Wryne«  k,  pl.  15,  f.  9. 

ORDER  VL— ANISODACTYLI. 

Bill  more  ar  less  vcnated.  frequently  straight  t  always  snbu- 
lata  and  slender ;  feet  with  throe  toes  before  and  one  belilnd. 
external  one  unitrd  at  the  baae  to  the  middle  one;  huUux 
generally  long,  all  having  long,  bent  dawa. 


OxyrkwnehuaM'tmmueapa;  Bright-Mtled  Oxyrbynchns,  pi.  16, 
S4.  Sit'^a  pu^ilUi  Slender  Nuthatefa,  pl  1\  f.  17.  Or. 
thomtx  maeuLilaiai  Sp<*tted  Orthoiivx,  pl.  17,  (.  4a    Dondro* 


uvfmwJT  nMHTWiMiw;    9pff»ir«i   wi  ininiT  k.  f^i.  i  «,  i.  luu     x^vwnrv* 

eolaptea  ea'ciroHriaj  Hook  billed  Dendro«<ilaptea,  p).  16,  f.  40. 
Jiamopa  ganibarhia;  the  Xen'>pa,  pl.  17,  f.  80  Anabatea  Ion- 
eophrmaf  White-browed  Anabates,  pl.  M»  f.  48.  OpeHorkyn^ 
ehna  rt^kat  Reddish  Opetlorhynchus  pl.  1(W  f.  18.  CerthU 
maeaUaUt  t  BUck  and  White  Creeper,  nl.  \\  f.  18.  Cmoba 
Ofitmaa ,  Axure  Creeper,  pl,  16,  f.  16  TrochUna  omrvnomua ; 
Scaly-backed  Hamming  Bird.  pi.  IS,  f.  83.     NaeUrtMm  ew- 
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same  order,  although  Blumenhach  and  others 
had  already  separated  the  cheiroptera  to  form  a 
dl  vision  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  the  quad- 
nmana.    The  daas  of  hirds  is  divided  in  hoth 


Umeratleri   Bl«rk.breMt«<l   Soni-Muifm.  pL  Id,  f  37.      Cb'. 
-^^ "-  ?  Clmiblii«ai««t«fl«,pl.  IB,f.44.    Tl€k9- 

-r  WallCrr '  "  '  '"    


itiwiwptomi;  Wall  Creeper,  pL  16,  f.  43.  Uoupa  mopti 
V  pl.  Ifih  f.  31.  Eftimadkus  BriabftnHi  Brlslmne*i  £pt- 
,  pl.  18,  r.  47.  DnpcMu  wnHmna;  Srartet  Dri*p«nia, 
f.  aa.    M^ipkag*  ttunUaUi  CrcMuit  Napvd 'HoiiMy 


_  Dri*p«nj 

1^  f.  aa.    M^ipkag*  kmuMmi  CrcMuit  N»p«d  'Hoot 
-jr.pl.lCf.44.  "^ 

ORDER  YIL— ALCYONEa 

Bill  long',  or  of  mcdiam  slsa ;  poIntiKl  and  nearly  quadraa- 
pilar,  ehltor  aBfhtlT  ammted  or  »tratgbt ;  Uraaa  rerrahort ; 
tlirve  tMO  anM  before  Md  MM  b«lUii£ 

Mm^p*  BmtMUj  Bnllock^i  Be*  Kater,  pi.  1^  f.32.     Atcedo 
"    '      "     -  r  eay'fc  KinaflsheF,  pk  MJ,  f.  ^.     I>ateU  gi- 
c  Um«1o^  pC  Id,  f.  9k 


ORDER  Vin.~CHELIDONES, 

BOIrery  abort,  freatlydepreaaed,  and  rery  wido  at  tba  baaa ; 
appcrnandiUe  eurrfd  at  tbe  point;  lega  short;  three  tuca 
btfae,  rltber  eatirelr  dtrMed  or  eonaeeted  at  tbe  baw  by  a 
^  ^  -nabcane;  balliut  rerenUrtet  dawa  BKucb  booked; 

49  aXhitottiti  Whtte'DeHted  Svraitow,  pl.   IS,  f.  9. 

t  flBCitafj  WbM^^Bfted  SwHt,  pl.  la  U  4.  Cmfrimmt. 
gma  ittpeiiti  Berbiee  OoatHueker,  pl.  18,  f.  9.  Podargwu  ku- 
mtrabMi  Cold-Rirer  Wght  Jar.  pl.  18^  f.  7. 

ORDER  IX.-COLUMBiE. 

Cafmmka  aromatieaj  Aromatie  Fireon,  pl.  la^  f.  90.  £». 
aAyma  mrmatm^  Cnwami  Pigweo,  pl.  Id,  f .  M. 


ORDER  X.-QALLINiE. 


BCI 


amrex  in  aanie  gmera,  oorered  by  a  oirre  j  upper 

atrd  from  Ita  baae,  in  some  apeeiea,  bent  only  at 

the  point ;  nostrt.a  lateral,  envered  by  a  membrane,  naked  or 
■nimonntedby  faatbara ;  tnrana  long }  three  anterior  toes,  united 
at  their  bnae  by  a  membrue ;  hallux  articulated  on  the  taraua 
abotre  the  Junction  of  the  anterior  toea. 

"mi  Japan  Peacoek,  pl.  18^  Aff-  b. 


irmOmt;  Marnrtney'a  Cork,  pi.  18.  f.  3  OaUutfureattUi  Furk- 
tuWd  Cork.  pL  18,  f.  St.  Pkatianm  versie9tarj  Diard'a  Phea. 
MBt,  pL  1%  f.  Ml.  Lckapkotiu  imptgrnHm;  Imaeyan  L^i- 
phorns,  ^.  IfiL  r.  8.  Trag^ttm  satgntsg  Nenau!  rragopMn,  pL 
*~   '  ~'      ~  '  '^  »ted  Po*—    ^ 


la  f.  Stb    Poh/pt€Cirom  emphannm;  Cresteil  Polyp.rrtrou,  pl. 
18, 1.  13.    M^UgriM  eeeUnte;  Hondnraa  Inric^y.  pl.  lt|,  f.  lA. 

~ lH.  I8,f.8.    Knmidaeru' 

Pauxi  faltatt;  Oaleated 


'Argmt  gigmMUmts  A^gna  PheaMnt,  pt. 
-  '     ;CnatedPlii 


letaej  Created  Pintado,  pl.  18,  f.  1 1. 

Curaaaow,  p*.  18,  f.  I.  Cms  aUetar,  Created  Cnraiaow,  pL 
W,  1. 1^  FemMept  maraU:  Marall,  pl.  18, 1. 14.  Trtrao  Como^ 
Spotted  iiroo«e,  pl.  18,  f.  18.  Lagoput  Salictl:  Wii. 
irmagaa,  pl.  18^  ■•  17.  Pttro  Im  armmrimj  Bandrd 
MMT,  p .  la  f.  l».  Hjfrrhopim  Pattasug  Fa  laa'a  Sand. 
gmoie,  •!•  la  f-  S7-  OrtjfS  neoxenuMi  Welcome  Qunil,  pl.  18, 
lie.  PitrdispMmi  Painted  Partridge, pl.  17, f.  SO.  CrypUm^* 
cermnurne;  Crowned  Cryptenvx,  pl.  18,  f.  S0.  Tinamu$  «y^ 
9i€mla*s  Barrrd  Tlnamno.  pi.  18,  f.  31 .     71  ruflfcentj  Gaux», 

pL  laf.as.    "    '   " — ^  ' -"*   • 

pLiaf.tit 


Hew/jwdntf  taedydrwrnir;  Andaluilan  Tomix, 


ORDER  XI.— ALECTORIDES. 

B8I ahorter  Ihnn  the  head,  or  of  the  same  length;  strong; 
npner  mandible  oonrex,  frt-euentiy  hooknl  at  the  point ;  tarsus 
hMf  ,  sbrader,  three  toea  befme.  and  one  behind :  hallux  artiea- 
Intrd  Mcher  on  the  tnnus  than  the  toes. 

Pmakta  enpUmtui  Ooldrn-breasted  Trumpeter,  pl.  18,  f.  Sa 
DiekUmpkfu  criatahu:  Created  Dlcliolophns,  pl.  IS»  f.  S7. 
Glerwfo  Umhtttmi  Whilo-throatcd  Olareola,  pl.  18^  f  33. 
Pnimmvdta  etrmtUax  Horned  Screairer,  pl.  18^  '•  35.  Chauna 
'      Faithful  Jacana,  pl.  18,  f.  'lA, 


ORDER  XII.— CURSORES. 

Bm  of  medium  else ;  leg*  long,  naked  aboee  the  knee;  feet 
iritii  oiriy  tnro  or  three  tocsL  directed  forwards. 

ArsclAte  cmwtebui  Oatrirh.  pl.  15,  f.  SSL  Jikea  Americana: 
Amcrlean  Ottrlch,  pl.  18^  f.  S5.  Driirienu  Notm  UotlamtuB; 
" — .  p*.  15k  f.  37.     Camarmi  gaUahUi  Galeated  Casuary, 


pA.  18,  t ».    OUm  tetraxs  Little  BusUrd,  pl.  18,  f.  3  k    Cwr. 
jorant  AMotiemi  CoromandH  Courier,  pi.  18^  f.  SI. 

ORDER  XUI.«--GRALLATORES. 

nil  rariouf ly  shaped,  generally  straight,  in  the  form  of  an 
elenguled  CMie,  uemareeind,  rarely  depreeaed,  lega  slender, 
lenf»  mere  or  lose  naked  above  the  knee :  three  anterior,  and 
one  posterior  toe  or  hallux,  which  Is  united  on  a  level  with 
thetreaft  tne%  m  more  elerated. 


editions  of  the  R^gpM  Animal  into  six  orders, 
nearly  analogous  to  the  six  orders  of  Linneus^ 
accipitres,  paaseree,  scansores,  gallinc,  grails,  pal- 
mipedes,     llie  division  of  reptiles  into  four 


Famtlt  I.r-\sriTR  mat  I  tois  oin.T. 

(Sdfanemui  erefrita$uj  Thirk  Knee,  pl.  19,  f.  S.      CaFdrH 

nrranria;  Sanderiing,  pl.  I»,f.  3.  FatdneUmprngimami  Pfgmy 

Curlew,  pl.  19,  f.  9.     H^mantotnu  nigneoUS;  Black- iipcki-d 

I  tfngshank.  pl.  19,  f.  S.   Hamatoptu  ater:  BUck  Oyater-mtrher, 

51.  19.  f.  4.     OkaradHw  mmfarwi  Kildeer  Plurer,  p4.  SO, 
g.  7. 

Family  lU^Wnn  Foi;a  Toul 
FumuUm  aibieapOhUi  White-erowned  Lapaing,  pi.  10,  f.  I. 
StriptUas  eoUariii  Turnstf»ne,  pl.  SO,  flg.  ft.  Gmt  torguatai 
Collared  Crane,  pl.  M,  f,  5,  Anthrapi3de»  ftirg^s  Numidian 
Crane  pl.  SO^f.  1.  ^roMttf  aflopmetut;  Seolopaceons  Heron, 
pl.  90,  f.  4.  Jrdea  purpurea:  Purple  Heron,  pl.  19,  f.  8. 
At^eo  garmettai  Kgnt,  pi.  SO,  f.  S.  Bakturm  exHiti  Leaat 
Bittern,  pl.  »,  f.  6.  Nyaieormx  vMaeeas  White-crowned 
Night-heron,  pl.  80.  f.  10.  Ciconia  alba;  White  Stork,  pi.  19, 
f.  7.  Argaia  giganieaj  Olgantle  Adjutant,  pi.  SQ,f.  IS.  Jfyo- 
ieria  Senegaieneiei  Senegal  Jabirn,  p'.  SO.  f.  S.  AnoKtcmnt 
Coromamdmfinmti  C»rf»mandel  Ana-ttomnn,  pl.  90,  f.  14.  Seojnis 
Umbrettas  Tufted  Urobre,  pl.  W^  f.  SO.  Pkinieenterm  rmbers 
Ited  Flamingo,  pl.  10,  f.  8.  JteenrvrMfra  AmericoHai  Amer- 
ican Aroef  t,  pl.  19t  f.  10.  Cancrema  Cechlearfaj  Crehted  B<«t- 
bill,  pi.  SQ^  r.  II.  Plataiea  agaga;  Boieate  Spoonbill,  pl.  10, 
f .  1 1 .  Tamtafue  hndaterf  W<»od  IMs,  pl.  1 9,  f.  IS.  Hm  rubers 
Scarlet  Ibis.  pl.  19,  f.  SI.  i^««M»nM  oA^eopues  Wimbril,  pi. 
19,  f.  IS.  Trtnga afpna;  DunHn,  pl.  19.  f.  14.  Totatnu temf» 
pmlmahu:  Semlpalmated  Sandpiper,  pl.  19,  f.  15.  Lim—aMoag 
Marbled  Oodwit.  pL  20.  f.  17.  Scohpax  WUsonii;  WiUon's 
Snipe,  pl.  in,  f.  10.  nyneka  mHegatm:  Variegated  Snipe,  pl. 
19.  f.  Id.  Eurupfgo  HeUas;  Variegated  Hellas,  pl.  19,  f.  18. 
Bal/ue  nrgimaniui  Virginian  Water-rail.  pl.  80.  f.  19.  Go/. 
Itnula  Martinicof  HartluU'O  Galllnuln  pi.  19,  f.  17.  Parra 
tfJMO;  Bronsed  Jarana,  pl.  IS^  f.  88.  Porpkgri*  tamuas  Mar- 
tiuico  Porphyrio^  pl.  SO,  f.  15. 

ORDER  XIV.— PINNATIPBDES. 

Bill  straight,  of  medium  sise;  upper  mandible  slightly  cnrred 
at  tbe  tip;  legs  midd>-«iied ;  tarmua  slender,  or  eumpreased  t 
three  anterior  and  one  bind  toc^  which  is  anteriorly  articuatod 
on  the  tarsus. 

All/en  Am0rieanm;  Amerlean  Coot.  pl.  19.  tg,  SO.  JMse 
8em^aiamf»i  Senegal  Podon,  pU  80,  H  83.  Pkaiaroput  Hp^ 
perboreu»i  Hyperborean  PliHlarope,  pl.  SO^  f.  tiS.  Podicept 
eomuttmi  Horned  Grebe,  pl.  SO,  f.  18. 

ORDER  XV.— PALMIPEDES. 


Bill  variously  formed  i  legs  short,  placed  more  or  less  back- 
wards; anterior  toes  wholly  or  partiallr  ronnert*^  by  webs; 
In  some  fomlllea  aH  tlie  toea  are  united  by  one  membrane ; 
hallux  artimLAed  interiorly  to  the  tarsus,  or  wantiuf  in  some 
genera. 

Cermpef*  dnereutf  New  Holland  Cereepsle,  pl.  SO.  fig.  I6l 
Okfcmit  necrMkaguej  White  Sh«ttthbill,  pl.  10,  f.  4t.  Xynchops 
JLiriroetriii  Velio w-bllled  Skimmpr,  pl.  19,  f.  33.  Sterna 
wtimutat  LeeaerTern.pl.  19^  f.3i.  Larue  gtaueai  Burgomaster 
Gull,  pL  19,  f.  40.  LiUria  Rickardeomiiz  airhardS4»n*t  bkua, 
pl.  10,  f.  43.  ProofUaria  ob»cura:  Diring  PetreUPuflln,  pl. 
sa  f.  94.  TkaOaetidroma  WUrnnHj  Wllson^a  Storm-Petrel, 
pi.  19,  f.  30.  PackgplUa  FoeleHf  Foster's  PachyptUa.  Halt- 
drama  Urimatrix;  Olrinv  Halidroma.  Diomedea  exuiant; 
Wanderinjr  AlbMtross  pl.  SO,  f.  ai.  Anas  AecAot;  Mallard,  pl. 
liL  f.  35.  Meriea  Amerieanai  American  Wigeon,  pl.  80,  f.  36. 
Chauiiodue  etreperag  Gadwfll,  pl.  SO,  f.  30.  Dendronwa 
Sp&mea;  Summer  Duck,  pl.  SO,  f.  38.  Semaieria  epeetabiiiet 
King  Eider,  pl.  80.  f.  ».  Oidemia  penpicellatai  Surf  Duck, 
pl.  SO^  f.  SI.  Puligula  murOai  ficaup  Duck.  pi.  SOl  f.  IX 
Clrtngvla  albeolas  Bnfle-headed  Garrot,  p  .  St,  f.  89;  and  C, 
Pulgariei  GoMen-eye  Oarrot,  pl.  10;  f.  34.  HareUa  glaeiaUe,' 
Loug-tailed  Hare  d,  pl.  SO,  f.  35.  Herriw  eerrators  Red- 
breasted  Merganser,  p'.  19,  f.  30.  Anter  Canadennej  Canada 
Gooae,  pl.  19.  f .  94.  Oggnue  Bewickii;  Uewick's  S«ran,  pU 
19,  f.  S5.  PeUcamue  omocrotaiusi  White  Pelican,  pl.  19;  f. 
as.  CerAo  graenbuf  Shag,  pl.  SO;  f .  S5.  TeckppeUe  nqmifas 
Frimte  Bird,  pl.  SO,  f.  Sft.  Suia  fuseai  Bniwn  Ganiiet,  pl.  lOi 
f.  48.  PlotuM  amhingai  White-be  lied  Darter,  pl.  10^  f.  81. 
PhatoH  ph4gni(uru*i  Common  Tropic  Bird,  pl.  80;  f  S7.  CSs- 
foaitet  itlaciaUs;  Great  Northern  Direr,  pl.  19.  f.  41  Uria 
Sties  UtUe  Guillemot,  pl.  19^  f.  S3.  Phalerit  erhtatellmj 
Tufted  Starikt,  pl.  SO,  f.  31.  Mormon  fratercula;  PuAn,  pl. 
80,  f.  9i  Aka  impennie;  Great  Auk,  pl.  S<),  f.  .18.  Spkenieem 
ehrneocemet  Crested  Pi'nguin,  pl.  H\  f.  83.  Apterodj/te*  to- 
iacJboniea;  Patagooian  Penguin,  pt.  90,  f.  34. 

ORDER  XVL-INERTES. 

Bill  Tarlnnsly  formed ;  body  apparently  thkic,  eo^-ered  with 
down  and  feathers,  with  distant  webe;  legs  placed  far  behind  | 
tarsus  short;  three  toee  before,  dirlded  to  the  base,  hallux 
abort,  artieulated  exteriorly  $  claws  thiok  and  sharp  |  wings 
not  formed  for  flight. 

Apteryx  Autiralie ;  Anstralian  Apteryz,  pl,  SO;  f.  97.  Ditnh 
in$piuef  Dodo,  pL  SO,  f.  S8. 
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orders,  chelonia^  aauria,  ophidia,  and  batrachla, 
proceed  by  M.  Broffniart,  is  adopted  in  both 
editions  of  li.  Cnyier s  work,  as  it  was  in  the 
Tables  of  Qaasification  of  the  Lemons  d'Anatomie 
Compar^  in  1800.  In  the  former  edition,  the 
class  of  fisnes  was  divided  into  eight  orders,  com- 
mencing with  the  cartilaginous,  and  terminating 
with  tlie  osseous  fishes.  The  same  eiffht  orders 
are  preserved  in  the  new  eaition,  out  their 
arrangement  b  there  reversed ;  the  cartilaginous 
fishes  which  approach  nearest  the  molluscs^  in 
their  general  characters,  being  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  class;  and  this  new  arrangement  is  Uie 
same  with  that  adopted  in  the  great  work  on  this 
class  of  animals,  published  bv  M.  Cuvier,  and 
M.  Valenciennes.  In  the  suodivinons  of  Uie 
orders,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  genera, 
many  important  improvements  are  introdu<XNl. 
The  acanthopterygious  fishes  now  stand  at  Uie 
head  of  the  class,  to  which  succeed  the  malaco- 
pterygii  abdominales,  malacoptery^i  pectorales, 
malacopterygii  apodes,  lophobrancmi,  plectc«na- 
thi,  chondropteiygii  branchiis  apertis,  and  chon- 
dropteiygii  branchiis  tectis.  It  is  in  the  cartila- 
ginous fishes  belon^;ing  to  the  last  of  these  orders, 
that  we  find  the  simplest  organization,  and  the 
most  imperfect  form  of  the  skeleton  met  with  in 
all  the  vertebrate  animals;  and  hence  they  form 
o  natural  link  of  connection  between  tbie  true 
osseous  fishes  and  the  cephalopodous  moUusca. 

The  first  of  Cuvier's  divisions  of  invertebrate 
animals  is  divided  into  six  dasses,  the  most  per- 
fect of  which,  comprehending  those  moUusca 
most  nearly  allied  to  fiahes,  is  termed  cephalo- 
poda. These,  and  the  pteropoda,  which  compose 
the  second  class,  move  to  and  fro  in  the  sea  fi^y 
by  means  of  membranous  expansions  like  fins. 
The  third  class,  termed  gasteropoda,  creep  on  a 
muscular  disc  or  foot,  placed  under  the  belly. 
Those  moUusca  which  nave  no  distinct  head, 
and  have  the  mouth  concealed  under  the  man- 
tle, as  the  inhabitants  of  bivalve  diells  and  the 
tunicated  animals,  form  the  fourth  class,  called 
acephala.  The  animab  of  the  fifth  class  resemble 
those  of  tlie  preceding,  in  being  enveloped  in  a 
mantle ;  but  the  mouth  placed  on  the  tore  part 
is  surrounded  with  long  fleshy  and  ciliated  arms, 
which  they  can  extend  at  pleasure  to  seize  ob- 
jects :  these  are  called  bracliiopoda.  The  last 
class  of  this  great  division  is  termed  cirriiopoda, 
and  comprehends  a  remarkable  tribe  of  aniinals, 
the  details  of  whose  organization  connect  them 
much  more  closely  with  the  articulated  animaJs 
than  with  the  moUusca,  particularly  in  their 
possessing  a  double  longitudinal,  knotted  nervous 
cord,  ana  numerous  articulated  members.  In 
the  third  great  division  of  the  animal  kinffdom, 
termed  articulata,  M.  Cuvier  has  carefuUy  orawn 
up,  from  his  own  observations^  the  account  of 
the  first  class,  called  anneUda,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  invertebrate  divisions,  in  the 
animals  belonging  to  it  possessing  a  circulating 
fluid  of  a  red  colour  like  the  blood  of  vertebrate 
aniinals.  This  smaU  but  anomalous  dass,  was 
first  established  by  M.  Cuvier,  in  a  Memoir  read 
to  the  Institute  of  France,  in  December,  1801, 
and  has  since  been  almost  universaUy  adopted. 
He  divided  these  animals  into  three  oitlers, 
founded  on  characters  taken  from  the  respiratoiy 
organs.    'Hio  first  order,  termed  tubiooiay  have 


the  branchise,  in  the  fi>rm  of  smaU  tufts,  placed 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  almost  aU 
reside  in  tubes,  like  the  seipula  and  sabella.  The 
dorsibranchia,  which  form  the  second  order,  have 
the  branchie  in  fi>rm  of  ramified  branches^  or  of 
plates,  situated  on  the  middle,  or  along  the  ades 
of  the  body,  aa  the  common  sand-worm  of  our 
coasts :  these  aniTnalB  generdly  reside  in  soft 
mud,  or  swim  fr«ely  in  ue  sea.  The  last  order 
is  termed  abnmehia,  from  the  animals  belonging 
to  it  exhibiting  no  apparent  branchic,  and  ap- 
pearing to  respire  bv  means  of  the  whole  soft 
surface  of  their  body,  as  the  common  earth- 
worm. In  placing  Hm  dass  of  animals  at  the 
head  of  the  articiuata,  M.  Cuvier  was  probably 
more  ffuided  by  the  conveni^ice  of  publication, 
than  Dv  the  oonoideration  of  their  structure,  aa 
none  of  them  nossess  an  organization  so  oomj>U- 
cated,  as  that  of  the  succeeding  dasses  of  articu- 
late animals. 

The  great  vadeties  of  form  and  oiganization 
presented  by  the  lowest  dasses  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  render  it  much  more  difficult  to  de- 
vise prindples  for  their  classification,  than  for 
the  higher  orders^  and  it  is  in  their  divisions  and 
arrangement  tiiat  we  find  the  greatest  discord- 
ance among  naturalists.  M.  Cuvier's  fourth 
great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  termed 
radiata  or  zoophyta,  comprehends  the  echino- 
dermata,  entozoa  acaleplue,  zoophyta  or  polypi, 
and  infusoria,  which  form  the  five  dasses  of  this 
division.  In  the  Tableau  Elementaire,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  nervous  system  is  ^ven  as  a  piinci- 
pfd  character  of  this  great  division,  and  in  the 
Regne  Animal  he  mentions/4hat  when  the  ner- 
vous system  is  discernible,  it  is  disposed  in  a 
radiated  form.  The  nerves  which  nave  been 
discovered  in  the  echinodermata  and  acalephse 
have,  however,  rather  a  circular  form,  and  em- 
brace the  dig^tive  sac,  and  in  the  intestinal 
worms  the  nerves  form  simple  longitudinal  fila- 
ments. Separate  sexes  have  been  ascribed  by 
several  writers  to  the  entozoa;  but  when  M. 
Cuvier  states  that  most  of  the  other  zoophytes 
are  hermaphrodite  and  oviparous,  we  consider 
his  proposition  as  inconsistent  with  the  best 
ascertained  fiicts,  which  tend  to  show  that  they 
are  entirely  destitute  of  sex,  and  are  either  gem- 
miparous  or  fissiparous.  The  echinodermata^ 
comprehending  the  arteiias^eehinus,  and  similar 
animals,  are  adopted  from  Bruguiere,  who  gave 
them  that  name  fi^m  the  spines  which  usuaUy 
cover  their  surfiioe.  To  this  class  Cuvier  added 
the  holothurie  which  have  no  superficial  spines, 
but  have  an  internal  structure  similar  to  the 
other  echinodermata.  The  intestinal  worms, 
which  form  the  second  dass  of  the  radiated  ani- 
mals, Cuvier  supposes  to  originate  soldy  from 
previously  existing  parents  by  the  mode  of 
generation  usual  in  the  higher  dasses;  whUe 
Lamarck,  Meckel,  and  many  other  naturalists, 
beUeve  that  they  may  sometimes  originate  from 
the  materials  of  the  animals  in  whidi  thev  are 
found.  He  conceives  that,  from  the  smallnesr 
of  thdr  germs,  they  may  enter  by  the  narrowest 
avenues  of  the  body,  and  even  be  communicated 
to  the  embryos  of  animab  before  their  birth.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  entozoa,  Cuvier  has  chiefly 
followed  Rudolphi.  The  acaleplue  are  divided 
into  two  orders ;  those  which  have  the  body 
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fixed  like  ike  actinia,  and  those  which  have  it 
free  like  the  meduMe.  The  polypi  or  true  zoo- 
phytes are  likewise  divided  into  two  orders : 
those  which  have  the  body  naked  as  the  hydra, 
and  those  which  are  provided  vnth  an  axis  or 
polyparium  as  the  gorgonia  and  madrepore. 
The  pedicellaris,  placed  in  the  first  order,  appear 
to  OS  to  be  OTVTUis  of  the  echinus  present  in  every 
individual.  The  property  ascribed  to  the  pen- 
natohe  in  the  second  order,  of  swimminff  fiieely 
b^  means  of  their  oontrsctions,  and  by  toe  com- 
bined action  of  their  polypi,  is  contradicted  by 
the  recent  obeervations  of  Dr  Grant,  on  these 
Miiwrufcla^^  and  by  the  analogy  of  all  the  other 
known  ^ecjes  of  this  class.  The  fifth  ckss  of 
radiated  animals,  and  the  lowest  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  termed  infusoria,  M.  Cuvier  has  not 
aH«mpted  to  define  by  their  structure  or  fi>rm, 
but  by  their  smallness  ;  and  consequently  this 


I  comprehends  beings  of  veiy  difimnt  oigani- 
zation.  The  first  order  is  called  rotifera,  and 
comprehends  those  which  have  an  oval  gelatin- 
oos  Dody,  with  a  mouth,  a  stomach,  an  intes- 
tane,  and  an  anus  situate  near  the  mouth.  The 
geneim  supposed  to  have  this  complicated  struc- 
ture are  the  fnreularia,  tubicolaria,  and  brachio- 
nua.  The  second  and  only  olher  order  of  the 
infusoria  is  termed  the  homogenea,  and  compre- 
hends all  thoee  animalcules  which  have  no  internal 
viaeera,  nor  other  oigans,  and  often  present  no 
appearance  of  a  mouth.  Some  of  these  have 
visiUe  external  cilia,  as  the  urceolaria,  tricoda, 
kerona,  and  some  others,  and  a  second  group 
present  no  external  oiguis  exceptinff  sometimes 
a  tail,  as  the  cercaria,  vibrio,  encheus,  proteus, 
volvox  and  monas. 

The  whole  of  the  divisions,  and  the  ffeneral 
distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom  established 
by  M.  Cuvier  in  this  work,  are  founded  on  a 
more  extensive  and  minute  survey  of  the  OTgani- 
zation  than  had  ever  before  been  taken,  and 
many  of  the  most  important  distinctions  among 
the  ofders  and  fiunilies  are  the  result  of  his  own 
researehee.  Where  his  divisions  have  not  been 
adopted,  the  valuable  and  original  anatomical 
observations  contained  in  every  part  of  the  work 
have  served  as  the  bases  of  the  new  divisions 
proposed,  and  of  almost  all  the  improvements  of 
zootooeal  arrangement  which  have  been  intro- 
duced since  the  first  apnearanoe  of  the  work. 
This  truly  useful  and  classical  work  is  justly 
adopted  as  a  standard  of  reference  by  the  natu- 
ralists of  every  country,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  has  been  ably  translated  into  our  language  in 
a  form  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  great  ori- 
ginal. 

The  dass  of  fishes,  the  most  numerous  of  aU 
the  Tertebrate  divinon,  presents  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  the  aooloeist  in  attemptinjp  to  dis- 
cover principles  for  thnr  classification,  irom  the 
general  sameness  of  tiieir  form  and  structure, 
and  from  the  few  external  parts  which  thepr 
present  capable  of  affording  characters  for  their 
distribution.  This  interesting  dass  of  animals 
long  occupied  the  particular  attention  of  M. 
Cuvier;  and  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Regne 
Animal,  he  considered  his  account  of  that  class 
as  the  most  important  of  all  his  contributions  to 
the  natural  history  of  vertebrate  animals.  Since 
the  publication  of  that  work,  in  which  Cuvier 


reformed  almost  the  whole  of  the  families  and 
genera  of  fishes,  immense  accessions  have  been 
made  to  the  ichthyologieal  part  of  the  Paris 
Museum,  by  traveUers  and  naviffators  in  aU 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions have  been  added  to  ichthyology  by  the 
writings  of  naturalists  in  different  countries. 
When  M.  Cuvier  first  left  his  native  country,  in 
1788,  and  resided  with  a  French  family,  m  a 
pleasant  retreat  on  the  coast  of  Normandv,  he 
dissected,  described,  and  drew  almost  all  the  fishes 
met  with  on  the  coast  of  La  Manche.  While  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  Royal  College  of  Mar- 
seule^  in  1803,  he  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in 
examining  the  ichthyology  of  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  when  engaged  many  years 
afterwards  on  a  similar  mission  in  the  Italian 
States,  he  continued  his  ichthyologieal  inquiries 
at  Genoa  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 
It  is  chiefly,  however,  from  the  vast  ichthyolo- 
gieal treasures  of  the  natural  history  museum  of 
Faris,  accumulated  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  which  were 
liberally  submitted  to  his  examination,  that  M. 
Cuvier  derived  the  materials  of  his  work.  When 
M.  Cuvier  and  M.  Ydenciennes  first  undertook 
to  publish  a  complete  history  of  that  class  of 
animals,  it  was  calcukted  that  the  work  would 
extend  to  about  twenty  volumes  octavo,  and 
would  embrace  the  history  of  five  thousand 
species.  Although  the  work  is  the  johit  pro- 
duction of  the  two  authors,  the  parts  contributed 
by  each  are  regularly  pointed  out  in  the  list  of 
the  species  contained  in  each  volume. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  fullest  account 
of  the  progress  of  ichthyology  firom  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  times,  which  has  yet 
appeared,  and  interesting  biographical  notices  of 
all  the  authors  mentioned  are  ^iven  in  the  form 
of  notes.  In  the  view  of  the  distribution  of  the 
chiss  of  fishes,  with  which  the  first  volume  ter- 
minates, Uiey  are  divided  into  osseous  and  car- 
tilaginous. The  OBSpous  fishes  are  divided  into 
those  which  have  the  branchie  of  a  pectinated 
form,  or  in  plates ;  and  those  which  nave  them 
in  form  of  tufts,  *as  the  hippocampus.  The 
osseous  fishes,  with  pectinated  branchiie,  are 
divided,  in  the  same  binary  mode,  into  those 
which  have  the  upper  jaw  fifee,  and  those  which 
have  the  some  part  fixed.  Those  with  the  upper 
jaw  free  are  the  aeanthopterygious  and  malaco- 


ons,  and  those  witlUhe  jaw  fixed 
rhidi  is  thence  called  plectogna- 


>rm  an  order,  whidi  i 
thl.  The  fcreat  division  of  cartila^ous  fishes 
is  divided  into  three  fiunilies,  stunonii,  pla^o- 
stomi,  and  cyclostomi.  From  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  well-marked  subdivisions 
throughout  the  class,  M.  Cuvier  here  principally 
relied  on  the  more  convenient  divisions  of 
families,  of  which  he  has  enumerated  twenty - 
eight  as  calculated  to  contain  all  the  known 
genera  and  species  of  fishes.  Although  the 
division  of  this  dass  into  orders  well  marked, 
pr^^portionate,  and  convenient,  is  very  far  from 
Deing  yet  attained,  the  anatomical  details  of  M. 
Cuvier  r^iarding  this  class,  mav  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  step  which  has  ever  been 
made  towards  attaining  that  object,  as  they  form 
the  best  contribution  which  has  yet  been  made 
to  this  branch  of  comparative  anatomy. 
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The  cartilaginous  fishes  foim  a  very  distinct 
and  convenient  division  of  tlie  dass,  presenting 
obvious  characters,  and  comprehending  only 
about  a  tenth  nart  of  the  known  species;  but 
the  division  or  the  rest  of  the  class  into  two 
parts,  founded  on  the  structure  of  Uie  fins,  which 
are  soft  and  supported  by  brandied  and  articul- 
ated rays  in  the  malacopte]|^ygii,  and  are  stiff 
and  in  part  supported  by  undivided  sharp  osseous 
spines  in  the  acanthonterygii,  is  too  seneral  to 
serve  for  their  distrioution  into  orders.  M. 
Cuvier,  impressed  with  the  great  importance  and 
value  of  these  characters  of  Artedi,  and  disre- 
garding all  the  attempts  made  hv  Ray,  Linneus, 
Uouan,  Pennant,  Laoepede,  Dumenl,  Riaso, 
Goldfius,  and  other  naturalists,  to  establish  in- 
ferior divisions  founded  on  the  general  fi>nn  of 
the  body,  on  the  position  or  absence  of  fins,  or 
on  the  absence  or  nature  of  the  operculum, 
entirely  overlooked  the  usual  method  of  zoolo- 
gists^ of  distributing  all  the  genera  into  appro- 
priate and  well-defined  orders,  and  only  attempted 
to  subdivide  the  great  primary  divisions  of  the 
class  into  numerous  natural  families. 

The  acanthoptei^gious  fishes^  which  compose 
nearly  three  fourtns  of  the  known  species,  are 
divided  into  numerous  subordinate  groups, 
formerly  regarded  as  genera,  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  each  other,  and  connected  by  transitions 
so  imperceptible,  that  the  whole  may  be  regarded 
as  an  immense  natural  fiimily,  which  cannot  at 
present  be  disunited  without  losing  eoght  of  their 
most  important  relations.  These  subordinate 
groups  are  the  natural  families  which  Cuvier 
preserved,  assigning  to  each  more  definite  char- 
acters, and  nreserving  for  it  the  name  by  which 
ito  principal  genus  is  designated.  It  was  in 
1828,  that  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the 
great  work  on  ichthyologv  appeared.  Mean- 
while Cuvier  had  been  advancing  in  honours 
and  places  under  the  Bourbons,  Uiouffh  not 
perhaps  so  rapidly  as  if  Napoleon  had  stOl  been 
the  ruler  of  France,  on  account  of  the  religion 
to  which  he  steadily  adhered.  In  1818  I^uis 
offered  him  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  he 
thought  proper  to  decline  it.*  At  that  period  he 
made  his  first  visit  to  England,  an  occurrence 
of  which  he  delighted  to  converse,  and  the 
animated  recollection  of  which  seemed  to  be 
always  fresh  in  his  memory.  It  was  also  in 
1818  that  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Aca- 
ddmie  Franfaise,  and  his  discourse  on  his  recep- 
tion was  remarkable  for  ite  extreme  beauty  and 
elegance.  The  university  of  Paris  had  to  struggle 
with  many  obstacles  to  ite  welfsre ;  each  religious 
party  tried  to  gain  entire  possession  of  it;  the 
grand  masters  were  never  long  in  place ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  others  was  consequently 
considerable.  In  two  of  these  intervals  M. 
Cuvier  acted  the  part  of  grand  master  till  another 
could  be  found,  and  he  first  held  this  temporary 
office  in  1819,  at  which  time  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Comity  de  Tlnt^rieur, 
and  created  a  baron.  In  the  following  year  he 
^ave  up  the  grand  mastership,  only  to  resume  it 
in  1822,  when  he  finally  resigned  it,  and  a  new 
place  was  made,  which  he  filled  to  the  hour  of 
his  death ;  viz..  grand  master  of  all  the  faculties 
of  Protestant  tneology.  In  1824  as  president  of 
one  of  the  councils  of  state  he  assisted  at  the 


coronation  of  Charles  X.,  on  which  oceanon  he 
was  made  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour^ 
and  commander  of  the  order  of  the  crown,  by 
the  king  of  WQrtemberg.  In  1827,  when  parties 
were  running  high,  and  Charles  X.  was  pursuing- 
the  system  of  govemment  which  finally  led  to 
hb  own  expubion,  M.  Cuvier  was  appointed 
censor  of  the  press.  But  the  duties  attached  to 
the  office  were  too  odious  to  his  feelings,  and  he 
firmly  and  decidedly  refused  the  appointment, 
though  by  so  doii^,  he  risked  his  other  places, 
and  made  bimself  hshle  to  a  comparative  poverty. 
He  was,  however,  charged  after  this  with  the 
administration  of  all  the  non-Catholio  religiona 
in  France.  In  1828,  besides  the  two  volumes 
on  ichthyology,  he  published  the  Latin  notes 
sad  annotations  on  Pliny's  Natural  History,  apd 
it  was  also  in  this  same  year  that  the  severest 
calamity  which  could  befiil  a  parent,  gave  a 
<tifierent  colouring  to  his  feeling,  and  tinged  the 
whole  of  his  after-life  with  sadness :  this  was  the 
death  of  his  daughttf,  the  only  surviving  child 
of  four.  Mademoiselle  Cuvier  died  of  rapid  con- 
sumption, a  few  days  after  that  which  had  been 
appointed  for  her  marriage.  This  gifted  ereatnre 
had  been  the  light  and  joy  not  only  of  his  exis- 
tence, but  of  all  round  her;  so  talented^so  excellent, 
so  beautiful,  and  so  affectionate,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  mighty  heart  which  had  witli- 
stood  all  dse  with  firmness,  was  torn  asunder  by 
her  loss;  Cuvier  secluded  himself  for  a  time, 
but  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  duties  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  importance,  he  worked  harder 
than  ever,  hoping  by  this  means  to  cure  a  wound 
which  never  healed.  The  affectionate  cares  of 
his  admirable  wife  and  step-daughter  were  if 
possible  increased ;  and  he  returned  their  devoted 
affiaction  with  interest.  It  was  perhaps  owing 
to  their  efforts,  tliat  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  studies;  a  proof  of  which  perseverance  came 
out  in  1829,  in  the  form  of  a  second  edition  of 
the  Begne  Animal,  containing  various  modifica- 
tions and  additions,  so  as  to  bring  it  on  a  level 
with  the  latest  discoveries.  To  this  succeeded 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Ichthyology. 
In  1830  he  resumed  his  lectures  at  the  C<^^ 
de  France,  published  volumes  five  and  nx  of  the 
Ichthyology,  and  in  a  short  interval  of  relaxa- 
tion, paid  a  second  visit  to  England.  He  had 
long  received  permission  to  do  so  from  his 
sovereign,  a  permission  which,  from  the  multi- 
tude and  importance  of  lus  places,  it  was  not 
only  difficult  to  obtain,  but  still  more  so  to 
enjoy ;  delays  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
some  affiiirs  at  the  Institute,  so  that  by  chance 
he  started  precisely  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
in  which  Uie  last  revolution  in  France  was  de- 
clared. He  had  rejected  every  idea  of  any  serious 
outbreaking  of  the  spirit  of  discontent,  which 
the  fimious  ordonnances  had  evidently  stirred 
up ;  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a.  chronic 
malady  which  would  take  time  to  cure,  and 
leaving  his  wife  under  the  care  of  her  only 
surviving  son  and  femily,  he  departed  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  projected  explosioiu  Mo 
certain  intelligence  of  tlie  gr^t  change  reached 
him  until  he  arrived  at  Calais,  where  he  re- 
mained in  order  to  receive  from  Che  capital  news 
on  which  he  could  relv.  That  he  could  not 
return  with  papers  signed  by  Charles  X.,  was 
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very  erident,  and  when  Madame  Cnvier  wrote 
to  him  that  peace  was  restored,  but  that  all  was 
oncertiunty y  he  proceeded  to  England.  The  good 
people  of  this  country  could  scarcely  be  con- 
vinced that  he  had  not  purposely  fled  from  Paris 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  his  head ;  but  Cuvier  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  the  simple  fact  that  he  had 
lefi  his  wife  behind,  was  quite  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove ^  to  all  who  knew  nim,  any  thing  like 
intentional  absence  on  his  part  during  this  re- 
volutiomuy  storm.  A  diplomatist  can  scarcely 
find  credit  when  he  makes  a  straightforwain 
statement ;  and  the  circumstances  being  of  so  j 
su^icious  a  nature,  the  scientific  views  with 
which  M.  Cuvier  really  came  to  this  country 
were  thought  to  be  a  mere  pretext.  Accordingly 
he  was  assailed  by  condolences  and  compassion, 
which  he  received  with  surprise  and  almost 
amusement.  He  was,  however,  uneasy  because 
he  was  not  on  the  spot,  and  instead  of  remaining 
six  weeks  as  he  intended,  he  quitted  London  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight.  In  1831  appeared  the 
seventh  and  eight  volumes  of  his  Ichthyology ; 
in  1832  he  was  created  a  peer,  was  made  presi- 
dent to  the  entire  council  of  state,  re-opened  his 
course  of  lectures  at  the  College  de  France  on 
the  history  and  progress  of  science,  delivered  the 
most  impressive  and  remarkable  introductory 
discourse  which  had  ever  saluted  the  ears  of  his 
audience,  was  seized  with  paralysis  the  same 
evening,  and  after  five  days*  struggle,  closed  his 
earthly  labours. 

The  most  important  feature  in  natural  history^ 
in  the  present  time  is — the  endeavour,  now  made 
almost  universally,  to  ref^  the  affinities  of 
animals  to  some  fixed  principles  of  arrange- 
menty — some  general  plan  detennined  by  certain 
laws.  We  can  hardly  doubt  of  there  being  such 
a  plan,  upon  which  the  great  Author  of  nature 
has  formed  the  innumerable  creatures  which 
people  the  earth.  When  we  see  the  harmony 
which  pervades  the  rest  of  his  works ; — when  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  laws  which 
have  been  discovered  in  other  sciences ; — ^when, 
especially,  we  call  to  mind  the  principles  estab- 
lisdMd  in  those  wMch  border  most  closely  upon 
roology ; — ^we  can  hardly  but  conceive,  that  this 
cience  also  admits  of  some  generalizations^  and 
that  animals  are  as  much  under  the  influence  of 
given  laws  in  respect  to  their  affinities,  as  they 
are  in  respect  to  their  structure.  Now  it  may 
be  true  that  the  first  idea  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  plan  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period 
than  the  present ;  and  that  Linnsus,  and  even 
the  older  naturalists,  had  some  &int  notions 
upon  this  subject;  but,  until  the  close  of  the  last 
centory,  there  was  hardly  any  attempt  made  to 
eluddivte  its  principles;  and  only  quite  recently 
has  this  attempt,  "^th  some  few  exceptions,  be- 
come general.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
science  hod  not  made  sufficient  progress  to  war- 
rant the  endeavour.  And  for  the  same  reason,  it  is 
obvious  we  must  await  the  arrival  of  many  years 
to  come  before  we  can  hope  to  see  that  endeavour 
perfected.  We  are  not,  then,  surprised  to  find, 
that  aJthoogh  naturalists  are  everywhere  pur- 
suing the  same  obiect,  they  are  following  very 
different  roads  in  the  hope  of  attaining  it.  We 
should  wonder  if  it  were  otherwise.     When  we 


think  of  the  immense  field  which  zoology  lays 
before  \is, — of  the  comparatively  small  portion 
of  Uiat  field  as  yet  explored,— and  of  tlie  impe- 
diments which  arise  to  make  our  path  difficiut ; 
— ^when  we  reflect  further,  how  much  is  required 
to  determine  the  exact  relations  of  a  single 
group, — and  how  often  we  are  left  to  mere  con- 
jecture and  analogy,  in  the  absence  of  facts, 
which  can  alone  establish  our  reasoninss  on  a 
sure  basis ; — ^we  are  prepared  to  meet  with  much 
variety'  of  opinion  upon  such  a  subject.  It  is, 
indeed,  more  than  probable  that  the  classification 
of  animals  is  destined  yet  to  undcivo,  at  least  in 
part,  great  and  important  clianees.*  The  views 
of  naturalists  will  differ,  according  as  they  have 
paid  most  attention  to  this  or  that  department  of 
the  science,  in  each  of  which,  f^m  the  unequal 
progress  of  our  knowled^  we  appear  to  re- 
cognize the  influence  of  distinct  principles. 
Their  minds^  too,  will  receive,  unoonsciousiy  to 
themselves,  a  slight  bias^  arising  from  the  nature 
of  their  other  studies,  or  of  those  which  led  them 
to  the  particular  study  of  which  we  are  here 
q>eaking.  It  is  only  time  which  can  do  away 
with  the  erroneous  conclusions  of  a  partial  or  a 
prejudiced  judnnent.  Cont|puriety  of  opinion 
originating  in  me  above  sources,  is  for  a  season 
unavoidable;  and  we  must  wait  patiently  till 
we  have  received  sufficient  light  to  determine 
those  questions,  with  respect  to  which  naturalists 
are  so  much  at  issue. 

But  independently  of  what  lias  been  above- 
mentioned,  there  is  another  and  distinct  ground 
of  difference  observable  in  the  attempts  which 
liave  been  made  of  late  years  to  ammge  animals 
upon  some  uniform  plan.  In  fiict,  there  are  two 
distinct  principles  upon  which  we  may  proceed, 
each  being  in  accoraance  with  certiun  obvious 
relations  existing  in  nature.  We  may  either 
take  for  our  guide  the  principle  of  the  subordina- 
tion of  characters,  successively  grounding  our 
divisions  upon  modifications  of  structure  be- 
coming less  and  less  important  as  we  proceed 
downwards ;  or  we  may  seek  to  distribute  ani- 
mals into  as  many  principal  g^ups  as  there  are 
well-marked  series,  each  of  these  series  being 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  type  of  organization 
graducdly  becoming  more  and  more  simple  in  its 
descent.  The  former  of  these  principles  is  that 
which  was  first  developed,  and  so  strenuously 
upheld,  by  the  great  Cuvier,  and  which  is  still 
adhered  to  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  natural- 
bts  in  France  and  in  our  own  country.  The  latter 
may  be  distinguished  in  many  of  the  systems 
which  have  appeared  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
some  which  have  emanated  from  other  quarters. 
It  may  be  said,  that,  as  there  can  be  out  one 
natural  system,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible 
that  both  these  principles  can  conduct  to  true 
results.  This  would  be  correct  if  animals  ex- 
hibited only  one  kind  of  relation  to  each  other. 
But  we  know  that  they  exhibit  more  than  one ; 
and  hence,  we  are  not  without  hope,  that,  not- 


*  We  may  mention  in  this  place,  that  a  new  arnmgo- 
ment  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  has  been  recently  brought 
forward  by  Professor  Khrenberg  of  Berlin.  It  w  divided 
into  29  clashes,  founded  on  the  organization,  and  on  the 
general  existence  of  one  type  of  stmctare,  as  respects 
the  syntcm  of  sensation,  circulation,  locomotion,  nutri- 
tion, and  reproduction.— See  L'lnstitut,  1835,  p.  3U& 
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withstandioff  the  opposite  Dature  of  these  prin- 
ciplesy  the  &y  may  come,  in  which  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  reconcile  the  views  to  which 
they  have  respectively  given  birth.  Some  slight 
approach  to  this  reconciliation  already  shows 
itaelf  in  the  theories  of  those  naturafists  who 
distinguish  between  relatione  of  <^n$ty  nroperly 
so  called,  and  relations  of  ancUogy.  It  noes  not 
follow,  that  the  theories  themselves,  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  explain  these  relations,  and  to 
refer  them  to  given  laws,  are  necessarily  correct. 
Which,  or  whether  any,  of  them  can  be  so  re- 
garded, is  a  matter  for  time  to  determine.  We 
would  here  simply  draw  attention  to  a  point 
which  may  hereafter  prove  in  some  measore  a 
bond  of  union  between  two  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  present  day,  and  conduct  at  length  to 
truths  of  which  it  will  be  then  found  that  each 
party  had  some  fidnt  glimmerings. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversit^r  of  their  views 
respecting  the  detiuls  of  systematic  arrangement, 
— ^tnere  may  often  be  observed  certain  features 
of  lesembLuice  (not  of  identity)  in  the  general 
principles  from  which  naturalists  set  out.  This 
resemolance  may  be  especially  traced  in  two  very 
different  schools  ^jrtabushed  m  Grermany  and  in 
our  own  country  respectively.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  principle  first  kid  down  by  Oken, 
that  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  are 
severally  characterized  by  the  particular  develop* 
ment  of  some  one  of  the  animal  functions,  and 
that  these  characters  are  continually  reproduced 
in  the  subordinate  divisions,  causing  each  group 
to  contain  representations  of  those  above  it, 
together  with  its  own  peculiar  type ; — ^this  idea 


offers  some  analogy  to  the  "  Theory  of  Represen- 
tation" of  Mr  Swainson,*  which  is  itself  only  an 
extension  of  one  of  the  views  adopted  by  Mr 
Macleay.t — We  may  also  refer  to  the  idea,  that 
the  su1)ordinate  divbtons  of  every  natund  group 
are  controlled  by  some  fixed  number, — as  an- 
other point  of  resemblance  in  the  two  schoola. 
This  principle,  indeed,  seems  to  follow  from  the 
one  just  mentioned  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
since  if  two  groups  do  not  contain  exactly  the 
same  number  of  aivisions,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  laiger  number  can  be  all  duly  represented 
by  the  smaller. 

That  animals  do  appear,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances^ to  represent,  as  it  were  symbolically, 
others,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  no 
immediate  affinity,  must  have  struck  the  most 
inattentive  observer.  It  is  also  in  the  hifi:he8t 
degree  probable,  that  these  relations,  as  wdl  as 
all  others,  are  in  accordance  with  some  fixed 
laws.  But  whether  these  laws  will  be  found  in 
the  end  exactly  as  they  are  laid  down  by  either 
of  the  parties  above  referred  to, — whether  by 
making  some  slight  modification  in  either  oi 
their  peculiar  theories,  or  by  combining  their 
principles  in  any  manner, — ^we  may  be  able  to 
attain  ultimately  to  some  result,  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  results  at  which  they  have  respec- 
tively arrived ; — ^these  are  questions,  which,  as 
we  said  before,  time  only  can  determine. 


*  Faun.  Bor.  Am.  part  2,  p.  xlriiL;  and  GlMHfioation 
of  Animals,  p.  286. 
t  Horn  £atomo]ogiee,  part  2,  p.  618. 
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Thx  extremely  popular  chancier  of  Goldsmith's  I^atural  History,  divested  as  it  is  of  all 
SYBtematic  formality)  prevented  the  Editor  of  the  present  edition  from  identifying  the  Engravings, 
in  all  their  details,  with  the  Text  of  the  work,  or  even  with  the  copious  Notes  that  have  been 
appended  to  eyezy  page.  And  though  scientific  classifications,  immediately  referring  to  the 
Plates,  are  introduced  at  suitable  intervals,  some  little  difficulty  may  still  be  experienced,  by 
those  unacquainted  with  the  technical  and  scientific  arrangements  of  Natural  History,  in  obtaining 
the  information  they  desire  regarding  the  various  figures  illustrated.  To  remedy  apparent 
deficiencies,  and  to  supply  some  few  omissions  which  have  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  give  a  General  Index  of  Plates,  in  which  every  figure  is 
named,  and  referred  either  to  a  particular  description  in  the  Text  or  Notes,  or  to  the  page  where 
it  finds  place  in  a  scientific  classification.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  work,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  figure  is  necessarily  referred  to  a  portion  of  the  text  which  treats  of  the  speciei 
but  which  does  not  include  the  individual  illustrated ;  in  all  cases,  however,  where  it  appeared 
requisite  to  do  so,  particular  descriptions  have  been  introduced  into  the  Index,  imbodying  all 
neeeasary  information.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  several  of  the  Plates,  such  as 
those  r^rring  to  Oryanie  Bemains,  MotUuca^  Pofypi^  &o.,  are  immediately  connected  with 
abstruse  departments  of  Natural  History  which  have  not  yet  assumed  a  popular  form,  and  that 
therefore,  the  information  r^arding  them  must  necessarily  be  technical  and  limited.  As, 
however,  the  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Cuts  thoroughly  illustrate  the  popular  portion  of  our 
snbjeet)  it  will  form  no  objection  to  the  work  that  the  Engravings  include  a  variety  of  figures  of 
more  abatmse  details,  which,  indeed,  can  only  be  understood  through  the  medium  of  a  pictorial 
illoatration,  and  conoeming  which  we  can  give  little  infi>rmation  beyond  what  the  figure  itself 
eonveys. 


PLATE  L^KATURAL  8CKKERT  AND  PHBNOMENA. 
Tcmitcs  Ant  Hilb.  p.  537,  !L 


Sodil  AiHen  Birds' Neits.    For  iV«ito,  p.  10,  IL 
CSnitto  of  Antiputis,  p.  84,  L 
loeborgi^  p.  89,  L 


.p.  10.1. 
Yeravina,  p.  4l  L 
Boa  Gbaat.    FW  flMNMteMf,  p.  57,  et  leq.  i. 


RidngortheNile,p.79,L 


PLATE  IL— GEOLOGICAL  HAP  OF  EUROPE. 
Tbk  plate  rcTen  to  theNotetat  p.  17-10,28,29,andto  thetext  ooimeoted  with  them. 

PLATE  in.— GEOLOGY. 

nib  pbte,  in  a  Mries  of  eight  vignettes,  exhibits  some  I  logical  tdenoe.    They  refer  to  and  Ulustnte  the  intro- 
iwnetfcaMe  natunl  phflDomena  eooneoted  with  Geo-  |  duototy  ohapten  hi  voL  L 
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PLATE  IV.^ORGANIO   REBfAINS. 
CUl0«  I. 

F068IL  MAHKALIA. 


0RDBR3. 

L  Bunana,  Maiu    Clearly  aspertained  fossil  remains 

of  the  human  species  have  never  yet  been  found. 

II.  Quadrumana,  Apes  and  Monkeys.    Not  a  single 

species  of  quadrumanous  wnimals  has  been 

found  in  a  fossil  state. 

III.  Cbnuuners,  Bats,  &o.    Bats  have  been  diaoovered 

in  the  gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin. 
IT.  Insedioora.  Pamilt  2.  Camivora.  Wolves,  foxes, 
bears,  hyaenas,  tigers',  and  other  animals  of  this 
Famiiv  have  been  discovered  m  a  fossil  state 
in  dinerent  parts  of  the  world. 
V.  JlformpiaZia,  Opossums,  &o.    The  fossil  genera  of 

this  order  are  very  numerous. 
VL  Rodeidiaf  Beavers,  &o.  Animals  of  this  order 
have  been  asoertuned  in  the  Pliocene  series, 
as  well  as  In  the  preceding  period. 
VII.  Edentata,  mostly  destitute  of  teeth.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  animals  of  this  order  is  the 
great  Megathurium,  fig.  6.  pi.  4.  p.  22,  i. 

VIII.  Patkydermata,  thick  skinnea  animals,  including 
all  hoofed  quadrupeds.  For  fossil  remains  of 
animals  of  this  oraer,  see  PalaaAeriumy  Ano- 
plotherium,  fi^p.  20,  S8,  pi.  4.  p.  22, 23,  i. 

Genus,  Lophiodom.  Ammals  of  tnis  genus  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  Fifteen 
fossil  speoies  of  this  genus  have  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Genus,  Anthraeothermm,  Some  spedes  approximate 
to  the  common  hog,  and  others  to  tne  hippo- 
potamus. 

Genus,  uheroptonuu.  An  animal  somewhat  resemblinff 
the  baUroussB,  formin^^  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Anoplothenum  and  the  Peccary. 

QenuayAdopk,  Tliis  animal  must  have  been  fbrmed 
nearly  like  the  hedge- hog,  but  thiiee  its  siie. 

QenuBf  Masiodom,  (Mammoth.)  See  fig.  42,  pi.  11, 
p.  628, 1. 

Genus,  JSlepkas.    See  fig.  27,  pi.  4^  p.  23,  i. 

Genus,  Dutotherimm,  An  intermediate  Unk  between  the 
tapir  and  mastodon.    See  fig.  85,  pi.  4,  p.  23,  i. 


Ordebs. 

Gtenus,  JR&mooeros. 

QeauB,  Eqaua.    The  horse  is  one  of  the  fossils  belonging 
to  the  Pliocene  periods  of  formAtion. 
IX.  iZMRMKM^    Sheep,  Deer,  &c.    Animals  of  this 
order  are  found  in  almost  all  the  newer  forma- 
tions. 

Genus,  Cenms,  (Stag.)  The  most  remarkable  animal 
of  this  genus,  which  has  been  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  is  the  elk  of  the  isle  of  Man,  which  is 
also  common  to  Ireland.  A  fine  specimen  of 
this  ginmtic  animal  is  in  the  royal  museum  of 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  almost  perfect.  It 
was  dug  up  in  the  parish  of  Khrk  Ralaff,  isle  of 
Man,  and  secured  for  the  university  by  the 
late  duke  of  Athol.  It  was  found  imbedded 
in  loose  shell-marl,  associated  with  numeroaa 
roots  and  branches  of  trees.  Over  the  marl 
was  a  bed  of  sand;  above  the  sand  a  stratum 
of  peat,  principally  composed  of  small  branchen 
and  decayed  leaves;  and  on  the  surface  of  all, 
the  common  alluvial  soil  of  the  country.  Its 
si2e  is  greatly  superior  to  the  existing  elk  of 
America  and  Asia.  The  following  are  ita 
dimensions: — 


Height  to  the  tip  of  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra,  which  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  trunk,    . 

Height  to  the  anterior  superior 
angle  of  the  scapula, 

Lengih  firom  the  nrst  dorsal  verte- 
bra,  to  the  tip  of  the  os  ooocygis, 

Depth  of  the  thorax,  from  the  tip 
of  the  process  of  the  elghtfi 
dorsal  vertebra  to  the  sternum, 
at  the  junction  of  the  eighth  rib. 

Lateral  or  horizontal  diameter  of 
the  thorax  at  the  widest  part, 
that  is,  at  the  eleventh  rib. 

Height  to  the  tip  of  the  right  nom, 


Ft.      /a. 


?t 


CTsH  li. 
BIRDS. -See  p.  23,  1. 

e\m  Hi. 

REPnLBS.--SMp.23,l« 


eu$%  IV, 

FISHES.-43ee  p.  24,  L 


etot  v. 

FOSSIL  MOLLUSGA.--See  these 
in  their  Orders  and  Families  at 
p.  26-27, 1 


1  Tooth  of  a  Boar. 

2  do. 

3  do. 

4  do. 
6  do. 

6  Megathurium  (greater). 

7  Jaw  of  Hyaena. 

8  Tortoise. 

9  Fish  (Politum). 

10  Tooth  of  Anoplotherium. 

11  do. 

12  Tooth  of  Palsotherium. 

13  do. 

14  Tooth  of  a  fish. 

15  Tooth  of  Tiger. 

16  Tooth  of  Shark. 

17  Tooth  of  a  fish. 

18  Tooth  of  Dog  Fish. 

1.9  Vertebra  of  Mosaurus. 

20  Anoplotherium  (common). 

21  Cranium  of  (Srosaurus. 

22  Tooth  of  do. 

23  Vertebra  of      do. 

24  Rib  of  do. 


PLATE  IV.— ORGANIC  REMAINS. 

p.  22-27,  Vol.  L 

Fig. 

26  Part  of  Crocodile. 

26  Head  of  Crocodile. 

27  Elephant. 

28  Tooth  of  Wolf. 

29  Tooth  of  Tiger. 

30  FossU  tooth  of  Hynna. 

31  Tusk  of  Fox. 

32  Tooth  of  Fox. 

33  Tooth  of  Rabbit* 

34  Tooth  of  Water  Rat. 
36  do. 

36  Head  of  Crocodilus  Prisons. 

37  Jaw  of  Elephant. 

38  Palaotherium  (little). 
Insect  firom  Papenheim. 


Insects  from  Coal  Slate. 


44  Plesiosanms. 

46  Wing  of  Insect  in  spar. 

46  TrUobite  (Tailed  Trilobito  firom 

Dudley). 

47  Claw  of  Grab. 


Big. 

48  Shrimp. 

49  Icthyosanros  (common). 

60  C!rab. 

61  Astoria. 

62  Oppiura  Milleri. 

63  Asterias. 

64  Echinus. 
66  Cidaris. 

66  Nuoleolttes. 

67  CUypeus  Sinuatus. 

68  Spantangus  Cor. 

69  Caypeua  rotundatus  (a  species  of 
Eohhil.)~See  p.  26. 

60  Tubiporite. 

61  Madrepore. 

62  Ramose  alqyonite. 

63  Branch  of  Us. 

64  MiUeporite. 

66  Fossil  seed  Pod.* 
66  Aloonite. 

f^  I  Vertebra  of  Enorinlto. 

69  Fossil  Sponge. 

70  Tulip  (alcyonia). 
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71  SehSntei,  with  Buk  of  Tim. 

72  8UIkofPbuit. 


Ln^et  of  Pbuitt. 


PonQ  Nats. 
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80  FomU  Nat 

81  Leaf  of  Plant. 

82  Fo«nl  Wood. 
8S  Bark  of  a  Tree.* 

84  FoflsU  Nut.* 

85  Jaw  and  Tnak  of  Dinotherium. 

86  Amblyptenia. 

3^1  Scales  of  FS«hea(PoUtum). 


xxxi 


vyg. 


Seales  of  Fkhet. 


93  Scale  of  Salmon. 

94  Scale  of  Herring. 

95  Calymene  Blumenbachii. 


PLATE  Y.— ORGANIC  REMAINS. 


F088IL  MOLI*U8CA. 


These  ave  eaialogaed  In  their  reepeotive  Orders  and  Families  at  p.  25, 26,  Vol.  1.;  they  are  here  given  in  muneral 

order  for  facility  of  reference. 


Kg. 
1  Baenlites  Faajasri. 
3  TnrnJites  tnbercnlatft. 

3  AmmoDooens  gloasoideos. 

4  Oibolitas  sttitttos. 

5  Ammooifces  Flaiiatnlua. 
0  Qyi<QgDnA  oostata* 

a  >  AnuDooaoea. 

9  Hasiites  oomrawssus. 

10  Yortldalis  sti^ta. 

11  FDlystomeOa  erispa. 

12  Siderolites  ealdtrapoid. 

13  Disoorfois  yesieolans. 

14  PUoentaU  astiioans. 

15  Lentienlisa  rotnlata. 

16  RoCaUtes  tnehidHbrmis. 

17  Mekmia  sphnroidea. 

18  Trilocalina  oommnnis. 

19  Ocbiealinft  nnehiata. 

20  Ghriatellaria  Sqaammnla. 

21  Renolina  opercolairia, 
23  Utnola  difermis. 

23  fobollna  eylindriea. 

24  Oonilltes  pyramidata. 
26  Hipparites  inftandibiliformis. 

26  BeleiiiiiiteB  abbieriatus. 

27  Bdenmite. 

28  Bellerophon  eonm-arietis. 
29.  Orthooera  annnlata. 

30  NaatUiustriatns. 

31  Seaphites  eqoalis. 
S3BUpaol0Chesfiinitns. 

33  BaomphUas  pentangalatus. 

34  Amplezns  oonDoides. 

35  Infimdibolam  reoto. 

36  diros  aoatns. 

37  Seraphs  oonvolTalas. 

38  Poftomides  eoncavas. 

39  ActcBon  Noes. 

^l  Pileolaa  pUcatns. 

^     RiMoaUeris. 

44  Plaladina  oondnnata. 

45  Cypnea  ovifbnnis. 

46  No  fig. 

47  Mnrez  oenirarins. 

48  Knanmala  eraasa. 

49  Melaiaa  striata. 

50  Tlorritella  eonddea. 

51  flMrorbis  eoaoavas. 

52  rnaos  loqgvTW. 
63  Bahmns  tesseiatos. 

54  Roetdlariarimoea. 

55  Tkoehns  Benettis. 

56  Baedotim  Fetioosini» 

57  y <ditta  ipbiosa. 

Plate  IV.  nod  V.  fflasttate  the  whole  of  chapter  V.,  I  form  respecting  Organio  Remains:  the  details  hi  this 
ToL  i.,  and  the  Notes  eonneoted  therewith;  taken  department  of  Natnial  History  would  of  themsclvei 
togetbar  they  offer  all  that  eaa  be  given  in  a  popoUr  |  form  a  volnme. 

•  Tbess  are  not  raf arrsd  tn  to  tfas  teztx  their  namM  eonvey  all  Che  iBfomafeloB  that  eau  be  flTen  eeoeomlnir  them. 


Fig. 

58  Cerithiom  geminatum. 

59  Pileopsls  nngois. 

60  Planorbis  oyundricus. 

61  Cassis  bloatinatns. 

62  Anrioola  turgida. 

63  LymnflBamimma. 

64  Helix  globosos. 

65  Phasianella  angnloea. 

66  Aneillaria  ayentformis. 

67  Torbo  moricatns. 

68  Heliohia  ezpansa. 

69  Connlaria  qnadrisalcata. 

70  AmpuUaria  acuta. 

71  Terebellum  fusiforme. 

72  Olivia  Salisbomiana. 

73  Conns  dudns. 

74  Dentallum  nitens. 

75  Marginella  quadruplieata. 

76  Columbella  punctata. 

77  Pyramis  tuvgidus. 

78  Belemnite. 

79  Calyptraea  orbionlata. 

80  Ebuma  glabrata. 

81  Strombus  Isevis. 

82  Solarium  eanalioulatum. 

83  Nerita  trioarinata. 

84  Pleurotoma  davioularis. 
95  Cassidaria  oarinata. 

86  Pleurotoma  tuberculosa. 

87  Yoluta  rarlipina. 

88  Turritella  imbxioatoria. 

89  Calyptnea  trochiformia. 

90  Tumtella  proto. 

91  NeriU  Plutonis. 

92  Pleurotoma  rotata. 

93  MitrapUoatula. 

94  Buodnnm  semistriatum. 

95  Tomatellafasciata. 

96  Cassidaria  echinoptera. 

97  Troohus  Msgns. 

98  Toluta  digitalina. 

99  Fasoiolaria  turbinelloides. 

100  Natioa  epiglottina. 

101  Mitra  Dufiresnei. 

102  Fnsus  erispus. 

103  Pleurotoma  Tnlpecula. 

104  Buccinum  prismaticnm. 

105  Solarium  variegatum. 

106  Turbo  mgosus. 

107  Pleurotoma  denticula. 

108  Yoluta  oostaria. 

109  Caloarina  rarispini. 

110  Quinqueloeulina  striatula. 

111  NummiUte. 

112  Clavnlina  corrugata. 
llSOvulaseathesL 


Rg. 

114  Biloculina  opposita. 

115  Nummilites  oomplanata. 

1 16  Murez  striatus. 

117  No  fig. 

118  Nexjnea  Mosn. 

119  Scalaria  similis. 

120  Pleurotomaria  omata. 

121  Chedonia. 

122  Ostrea  MarshU. 
128  Cytheria  ezoleta. 

124  Mya  mandibula. 

125  Diseras  arietina. 

126  CardiU  ijar. 

127  CardiU  planioostata. 

128  Crenatula  avioularis. 

129  Peoten  quinqueoostata. 

130  Pectunculus  coetatus. 

131  Lutrariagibbosa. 

182  Unio  subconstrictns. 

183  Chama  halistoidea. 

184  Crassfaia  lurida. 

135  Hinnites  DubisonL 

136  Venus  lineolata. 

]|^l  Ezogyra  conica. 

139  Lingula  mytUloides. 

140  Me^odon  aculeata. 

141  Petricola  laminosa. 

jJII  GervUlia avicuk>ides. 

144  Paohymya  gigas. 

145  Limagibbosa. 

146  Myaconcha  orassa. 

147  Terebratula  omithocephala. 

148  Thetis  minor. 

149  Tenus  Dammoneufds. 

150  Pholadomya  Murohisoni. 

151  Hippodium  ponderoeum. 

152  Inocermus  suloatus. 

153  Axinus  angulatus. 

154  Sphsera  conugata. 

155  Anadontea. 

156  Spirifer. 

157  Plagiostoma  gigantea. 

158  Dianchora  strma. 

159  Tridaona. 

160  Terebratula  concinna. 

161  Unknown. 

162  Trigonia  striata. 
168  Spirifer  cuspidatus. 

164  Magus  pumllus. 

165  Pentamems  AylsfordiL 

166  Productus  spinuloeos. 

167  Teredo  antenaute. 

168  PoUidpes  i  ~ 

169  Serpulac 
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PLATE  TL-^COMPARATIYE  HEIGHTS  OF  MOUNTAINS. 


This  pUte  wiU  be  found  a  very  pleasing  and  satisfko- 
tory  aeoompaniment  to  chapter  XII.  yoL  L,  whioh, 
witn  the  Notes  attached,  emoraoes  much  interesting 


information  regardiqg  the  general  chaiaoter  and  stnio- 
tnre  of  mountuns. 


Kg. 

1  Oeoigian. 

2  Armenian. 

8  Twherksssan. 

4  Cirosflsian. 

5  Oabardlnor. 


1  Takonte. 

2  Ostiak, 
8  Kalmnc. 
4  Kizghisea. 
6  Kasanian. 
6  Mongol. 


lig- 
1  Samoyede. 

21 


1} 


Braiilian  Botoknden. 


6  Braailian  Camakaos. 


Negroes  (proper). 


5  a.  A.O. 


PapoasofNew 
HoUand. 


PLATE  VII.— MAN. 

P.  218, 214,  Vol.  i 

Fig. 

6  Tschetsohenaen. 

7  CoesaokoftheDon. 

8  CossaokoftheUnJ. 

10  Moldayian. 

11  Phin. 

12  Amant. 
18  Aiphim. 

14  Mameinke. 

15  Mameluke. 

Kg. 

MOopt 
17  Turk. 

20  Hindoo. 

PLATE  Vm— MAN. 

P.214,VoLi. 

7  Tomsk  Tartar. 
'9I  Chinese. 

}^}  Japanese. 

Rg. 
13" 

}J  >  Kamtsohadales. 

16. 

17  PrinoeWilliam's  Sound. 

Kg. 

19  Maxumna.    Leader  of 

oneofthewildtriben 
on  the  Arontiers  of 
Peru, 

20  Ti^adanec»a.    General 

oftheMoliawks. 

PLATE  U 

L-MAN. 

P.  214, 

Vol.1. 

Rg. 

7  Braailian  Puris. 

8  Braailian  Padaohos. 

10 1  Hottentots. 
10/ 

Rg 

11  Hottentot. 
121 

j^^  Bushmen. 

15j 

ng. 

16  a.  6.0.    PapnasofVan 

€1.  Ghron-Agara. 
6.  Ara-MeSda. 
0.  Para-Beri. 

PLATE  y 

L-MAN. 

P.  214, 

V0I.L 

ng. 

a,  Koor-Noa-Bari'Oat. 
6.  Y.Erran  Oou-la-ga. 
0.  Qnire-Kine. 

6  Tatowirter.   Warriorof 

Nnka-hiwa. 

7  Fox  Island. 

7i 

101  Inhabitants  of  Ona- 
11/      lashka. 

13/     wich  isUnds. 

Fig, 

14  Tammeamea,  prince  of 

the  Sandwich  islands. 

15  Naba-Seba,   prince  of 

the  Tunor  Island. 

16  Otaheitan. 

MAMMALIA— Plates  XL  XIL  XIIL  XIV. 

ORDER  L    BIMANA.--See  p.  218-217,  Vol.  1. 
ORDER  IL    QUADRUMANA. 


Quadmmanoiu  animals  liave  three  kinds  of  teeth; 
Indsors,  canfaies,  and  molars;  all  the  four  extremities 
are  prodded  with  hands,  which  fit  them  in  an  especial 
manner  for  climbing  trees.  The  thumb,  howeyer,atffen 


from  tliat  of  man,  being  not  opposible;  pectoral  mam- 
nue  two  or  four.  Their  food  consists  of  fruits,  roots 
and  insects. 


FaHTLT  I.     SiMIJL 

Form  approaching  that  of  man; 
two  pectoral  mamms. 

Chlmpanaee,  pi.  12.  f.  1. 
Orang-outang.pl.  12.  f.  2. 
Siamang,  pL  12.  f.  9. 
Capped  Monkey. 

Fun  bottomed  Monkey,  pi.  1 1 .  f.  40. 
Proboscis  Monkey,  pL  18.  f.  44. 
DoQcpLll.f.84. 
Rntellus  Monkey,  pi.  12.  f  4. 
Skull  of  S.  maurus,  pi.  1 1.  f.  22. 
Varied  Monkey,  pL  12.  f.  5. 
White-eyelid  Mmkey.  pL  IZ 1 8. 
Black  Ape,  pLli.fl  7. 


BIackBaboon,pl.  ll.f  35. 
Ribnose  Baboon, pL  12.  f.  8. 

Ambricar  Monkeys. 

The  Coaita,  pi.  18.  f.  36. 
Capparo,  pi.  13.  f,  87. 
Aragnato,  pi.  18.  t  88. 
Homed  Sapakm.  pi.  12.  f.  10. 
Siamiri,  pL  18.  i  89. 
DouonconU,  pL  12.  f.  11. 
aK^ao,pl.  12.f.  12. 

Family— OuiSTm. 

Striated  Monkey,  pi.  18.  t  52. 
Silky 'honarin,  pill.  £41. 


Family  II.    Lemuhs. 
Form  apnroaohing  quadrupeds; 
indsory  teeth  Tarying  in  form  and 
number;  nostrils  plaMd  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  musale;  first  finiffer 
of  the  lower  extremities  next  the 
thumb,  with  a  sharp  turned  up  nail. 
Short-taUed  Indris,  pL  18.  f.  42. 
Otalicnus  Sen^galensls,  pi.  1 1.  f.  29. 
Fleecy  Indris. 
Raffled  Lemur,  pL  12.  t  IS. 
Slender  Loris,  pi.  12.  fl  14. 
Slow  Lemur,  pL  IS.  f.  48. 
Senegal  Qalago,  pL  12. 1 15. 
Banoa  TKBius,j>L  18. 1  4\, 
Aye-Aye^  pi.  131  IL  41. 
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ORDER  III.    CARNASSIERS. 

TlirM  Unds  of  teeth,  the  molan  formed  tat  catting  I  the  thumb  of  the  anterior  feet,  never  oppotible  to  the 
merely;  the  Jaw  eap«i>lo  of  a  Tertical  motion  only;  |  fingen. 


Fawlt  L    Chusoptbea. 

FIngOTConnected  by  a  membrane, 
eztcDOiiw  from  the  anterior  to  the 
poatoior  nandi,  answering  the  pnr- 
poae  of  winj^  Ineiaon  varying  in 
nomber;  eanmcs  rather  atroog;  mol- 
lis vith  aeote  eiowna. 

Tubs  L    Oalsopithki. 

Naila  of  fii^gefs  loQg  and  greatly 
hooked;  akin  of  the  membranea 
hairy  on  both  sides. 

OolagD,pL]2.fll6. 

The  ft>nowing  arrangement  of 
the  Bate  is  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gray. 


Tribb  II.    Ybspebtiliohbs. 
^tb-Fcamly.    Rhmolopkmm. 
Nasal  appendages  membranona, 
oomplieated;  index  finger  conaiating 
of  one  joint. 
Lanrataa,pl.  13.f.47. 

S^Fcamly,    PhyOottonma. 
Nasal  appendage  aimple,  lleahy. 
entire  or  doable ;  index  finger  formed 
of  two  phalanges. 
JaveUn  Bat. 

Sub-Family.    PienpbuB. 
Molars  obtoaely  taberoular ;  wings 
eonical;  interfemoral  membrane  and 
tail  nanaUy  wantbig;  index  finger 


with  three  jointa;  head  elongated, 
hairy. 

Pteropoa  Javanicaa,  pL  18.  f.  46. 
Sub-FamSjf.    NodUionvuB* 

Molars     acutely     taberoalated ; 
wing^  long,  nairow;   index   finger 
two-jointed;   head  abort,  obtoae; 
lips  reej  large;  tul  incarYed. 
NootiUo  BrazOienais,  pi.  12.  f.  17. 
Sub-Family,     VuperHUoimuB, 

Molar  teeth  aontehr  tabalar ;  wings 
large,  broad;  index  finger  of  only  one 
joint;  head  long,  hairy;  lips  simple; 
toQgae  short;  tail  long. 
Tespertilio  mnrinna.   Conmion  bat, 

pL  12.  f.  18. 


Family  I.    iNSBcnroiu. 
Molara     having     rarioaa    aharp 
pointa;  in  aome  speeies  the  canines 
are  very  long,  and  in  others  short; 
teata  Tentrai,  aometimea  both  ven- 
tral and  pectoral;  lege  abort,  alwaya 
formed  lor  plantigrade  locomotion. 
Gonmon  hedge-hog,  pi.  12.  f.  19. 
Shrvw  moose,  pL  12.  f.  20. 
Pyrenees  deanarr.  pL  12. 1 21. 
TaoaTopaia,pLl3.ll49. 
Cmadian  acalopa,  pL  12.  f.  24. 
Indian  chrysoehlons.  pi.  12. 1 22. 
Common  mole,  pi.  12.1 28. 
Tenfee,pL12.i:25. 
Radiated  eondylnra,  pi.  18.  f.  18. 

Family  II.    Gabhiyoka. 
,  Eaeh  Jaw  provided  with  An  in- 
eiaars;    molan    devoid    of    ahaip 
pomte;  canines  long  and  strong. 

Tbibb  L    Plabtigbadbb. 

Predatory  animals;  their  whole 
foot  from  toe  to  heel  placed  on  the 
grooad  while  walking. 
North  American  bear,  pi.  12. 1 26. 
Racoon,  pi.  1X127. 
Browneoati.pl.  12.128. 
Potto.  pL  11129. 
Amenean  badger,  pL  12.  f.  SO. 
T«leda,pL13wi:4£ 


ORDER  IV. 

Wolverene,  pL  12.  f.  31. 
RateL 

Tbibb  II.    Dioitiobadbs. 
Predatory  animals,  which  walk  on 
their  toes  only. 

l«l  Sub-^mtiom.^Vni\i  tobercn- 
loas  tooth  behind  the  great  cami- 
Yorons  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 
Canada  martin,  pi.  12.  t  32. 
American  akonk,  pi.  12.  f  83.  Variety 

of  ditto  the  Chinee,  pi.  12.  f.  84. 
Pondioherry  otter,  pi.  12.  f.  85. 
Sea  otter,  pi.  ll.f.S6. 

2nd  Sub-divm(m,—'EiK9\ntt  two  tu- 
beroalar  teeth   behind   the  great 
canine  one  in  the  upper  jaw. 
Engliah  pointer,  pi.  18.  t  57. 

1.  Pupila  of  the  eyes  oiroalar. 

Section  J,  Head  elonsated ;  parie- 
tal bonea  imperceptiblT  ahelving 
towarda  each  other;  oondylea  of  the 
under  jaw  parallel  with  the  upper 
molara.  Auatralian  dog,  greyhound, 

SeeHom  II.  Head  moderately 
elongated ;  parietala  approaching 
each  other  nom  their  inaertiona, 
but  alightlY  divergent.  Spaniel, 
ahephera'a  dog,  &c 


SecUcm  III.  Muaale  more  or  lesa 
truncated,  cranium  conriderably 
elevated;  condylesof  the  lower  jaw 
placed  above  the  line  of  the  upper 
molars.   Ball  dog,  mastiff,  wol^  &o. 

2.  Pupila  of  the  eyea  long;  tall 
long  and  buahy.    Foxes. 

Fulvous  fox,  pi.  18.  f.  59. 

Hyena  dog,  pL  1 1. 1  89. 

Smith's  fenneo,  nL  11.  f.  87. 

C%vet,pL  12.186. 

Type  paradoxumsj  pL  12. 1  87. 

Steedman's  cynictis. 

Gray  ichneumon,  pi.  18. 1 19. 

Cape  Surioato,  pi.  12. 1  S8. 

Zrd  Sub-divmon.—Ot  Digitigrades 
destitute  of  a  tubercular  tooth  be* 
hind  the  large  canine  one  in  the 
under  jaw. 

Spotted  Hysna,  pi.  18.  f  58. 
Clouded  Tiger,  pi.  18. 1  58. 

Family  III.    Amphibia. 
Feet  enveloped  in  the  sUn,  short, 
fine  shaped,  and  adapted  for  awim- 
ming,  hind  feet  placed  horisontally; 
indsors  generally  f  f  f . 

Conunon  Seal.  pL  18.  f.  68. 
Proboscis  Seal. 
Sea  Bear,  pi.  18. 1  65. 
Wabnsjpl.  18.164. 


ORDER  y.     MAR8UPIALIA. 

Teeth  cf  the  various  sub-divirions  differing  consider- 1  two  marsupial  bones;  thumbs  of  hind  extremiti^, 
ably;  young  produced  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  are  mostiy  dlstmot  and  oppossble  to  the  fingers,  m  most 
mstared  in  an  external  pouch,  which  is  supported  by  |  species. 

Ii<  auMim$km,-^Vnth  eanfaies 
•ad  inseetivoroos  cheek  teeth. 

Virginisn  Opposum,  pL  12. 1  89. 
Yapock,  pL  fSTl  55. 
Spotted  basyiDas,  pL  18. 1  56. 
Raffles'  Qymnora^  pi.  18. 1 20. 
Loqg  Nosed  Perameles,  pi.  18. 1  54. 

brfSbMiewbii.— Incisors  f ,  k>wsr 


ones  very  long;  canines  in  lower  jaw, 
very  small  or  none. 

Cook'b  Fhalsnger,  pi.  18. 1  21. 
Flying  Petauiiita,  pi.  14. 1 25. 

9rd  5hifr-(fteMbfi.— Incisors  f ;  the 
lower  ones  very  long  and  shelving; 


Kangaroo  Rat,  pi.  18. 1 28. 
Large  Kangaroo,  pi.  12. 1  40. 
KoiSa,  pi.  12.141.  ^ 

4A  Ai6-<iMf»ofi.— Incisors  f ;  no 
canines. 
Wombat,  pi.  12. 1  42. 

5a  Ai5-dreH»tm.— Not  marsupinL 
White-ikeed  Arotictes,  pi.  11. 1  8a 
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ORDER  YI.    RODENTIA. 


Each  Jaw  provided  with  two  laige  indsora,  separated 
from  the  molars  by  an  open  spaoe;  destitute  of  eonine 
teeth;  lower  jaw  articolated  by  a  longitadinal  condyle, 


orbits  z 
matio  f 
teeth  < 


I  not  separated  firom  the  temporal  fosssB ;  the  Zj^ 
arches  small:  toes  varying  m  number.  Gutting 
of  a  rodent,  pi.  11.  f.  19. 


Seetkml,    Primded  wUk  Clamelet. 

Beaver,  pi.  12.  f.  43. 
Ondatra,  pi.  13.  f.  25. 
Water  Campagnol,  pi.  12.  t  49. 
Hairy  Sigmadon,  pL  11.  f.  17. 
Dmmmond's  Neotoma,  pi.  13.  f.  26. 
Florida  Neotoma,  pi.  13.  f.  6. 
Prickly  Sigmadon,  pi.  11.  f.  14. 
Lapland  Lemming,  pi.  13.f.  27. 
Rough-haired  Echimys,  pi.  18.  f.  12. 
Common  Dormouse,  pi.  18.  f.  13. 
Coypou,  pi.  13.  f.  9. 

\d  SfJt-dioukm.    Spimden  rats  of 
Os  old  Gmiineia, 

Field  Mouse,  pi.  13.  f.  40. 


^ndSub-dwitum.  DedituU  of  spina, 
Amsrioaa  Rata. 
Red  Rat. 

Brd  Sub-division.    Spinous  Rats, 

Perchal  Rat,  pi.  13.  f.  10. 
Common  Hamster,  pi.  12.  f.  44. 
Douglas's  Geomys,  pi.  11.  f.  44. 
Douglas's  Camas  Rat,  pi.  13u  f.  29. 
Jerboa,  pi  18.  f.  22. 
Labraaore  Sweeping  Mouse,  pi.  13. 

f.  5. 
The  S]ra1ax,  pi.  13.  f.  4. 
Coast  Bathy  eigus,  pL  1 3.  f .  1 . 
Cape  pedetes,  pi.  13.  f.  3, 
Alpine  Marmot,  pi.  18.  f.  7. 


FrankUn's  Mannot,  pL  12.  f.  45. 
Foumier's  Capromys,  pi.  18.  f.  8. 
Chidkasee  SquirreLpl.  12,  f.  46. 
Lesser  American  Flyinff  Squirrel, 
pi.  14.  MO. 

SeetkmIL    Wkkimp&ifidclavieies^ 
ornone. 

Crested  Porcupine,  pi.  12.  f.  50. 
Fasciculated  Porcupine,  pi.  14.  f.  18w 
Chhioliilla,pl.  13.f.  11. 
Rabbit,  pi.  13.  f.  15. 
Pika,pl.  13.  f.  14. 
Capybara,  pi.  12.  f.  47. 
GuineaPig,pl.  13.f.  16. 
Agouti,  pi.  13.  f.  17. 
Brown  Faca,  pi.  1 3. 1 50. 


ORDER  VIL    EDENTATA. 

Destitute  of  incisors  in  either  Jaw;  sometimes  having  t  the  toes  variable  in  number,  and  protected  by  strong 
molars  only;  some  species  are  altogether  without  teeth;  |  nails. 


Tribe  I.    Tardigrada. 

Face  short,  with  canines  and 
molars,  or  with  the  latter  only ;  nails 
long,  bent. 

Three- toed  Sloth,  pi.  14.  f.  8. 
Cuvier's  M^athunum. 


Tribe  II, 
Edentata. 


EJhdienHa,  or  dig^ng 


Muzsle  generally  elonffated;  with 
molar  teeth  only,  sometimes  none. 

Nine>Banded  Armadillo,  pi.  14.  f.  7. 
Cape  Ant-Eater,  pi.  18.  f.  31. 


Great  Ant-Eater,  pi.  14.  f.  6. 
Indian  ManiB.pl.  13.  f.  28. 
Truncated  Chlamyphorus,pl.  13.  f.  2. 
Spiny  Echidna,  pi.  13.  f.  60. 
Dnck-biUed  Platypus,  pi.  13.  f.  61. 

The  Bill  is  represented  pi.  52.  f. 

49;  a  fore  foot,  f.  47;  and  a  hind 

foot,  f.  31. 


ORDER  Vin.    PACHYDERMATA. 

Thick  sUnned  animals,  with  three  kinds  of  t^eth.  I  terminated  with  strong  nails  or  hoofo,  destitute  6i 
feet   provided   with  toes,  variable  in  number,  ana  |  clavicles. 


Family  I.    PROBOsaDEi. 

Upper  incisors  in  the  form  of 
tnsks;  molars  compound,  few  in 
number;  five  toes  on  all  the  fleet; 
provided  wii^  a  proboscis. 

Indian  Elephant,  pi.  14.  f.  1. 

African  Elephant,  pi.  14.  f.  2. 

Mammoth,  pL  1 1.  f.  42.  Found  fossil 
only,  in  JNorth  America.  Grinder 
of  iUmmoth,  pi.  1 1. 1 16. 


Family  II.    Tbub  Pachydkrmata. 
Mostly  with  three  kinds  of  teeth, 
two  at  least,  in  othera  feet  with  four 
or  twd  toes. 

Hippopotamus,  pi.  12.  f.  48. 
Domestic  Hog,  pi.  13.  f.  34. 
.Ethiopian  Boar,  pi.  13.  f.  35. 
Collared  Peccary,  pi.  14.  f.  3. 
Greater  Anoplothennm,pl.  52.  f.  43; 

and  skeleton,  pi.  4.  f.  20.    Found 

in  a  fossil  state  only. 


Indian  Rhmoceros,  pi.  14.  f.  5. 
Cape  Hyrax,  pi.  l4.  f.  4. 
The  Little  Palsotherinm,pl.  4.  f.  38. 
American  Tapir,  pi.  14.  f.  16. 

Family  III.    Solidungula. 

With  three  khids  of  teeth;  only 
one  visible  toCf  and  a  strong  hoof  on 
each  foot. 

Ass,  pi.  13.  f.  82. 


ORDER  IX.    RUMINANTIA. 


With  three  kinds  of  teeth,  but  destitute  of  incisors 
in  the  upper  jaw;  without  clavicles;  feet  witli  two- 
hoofed  toes;  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  united; 


oigsas  of  digestion  calculated  for  mminaling,  and  con- 
sisting of  fonr  stomachs;  they  fsed  on  vegetables;  and 
embrace  a  wide  geographical  range. 


Tribe  I.    Camxijdjb. 
Feet  with  homy  soles;  canines  in 
both  sexes;  no  horns. 
Bactrian  Camel,  pi.  18.  f.  62. 
Tlie  Lama,  pi.  13.  f.  51. 

T&iBB  II.    Cbrvida 
Feet  bisnlcated;  no  horns;  males 
with  canines  in  the  upper  Jaw. 
Thibet  Musk,  pi.  14.  f.  12. 
NepaulStog,pl.  14.  f.  11. 
Elk. 

Roebuck. 
Brocket. 
Mnntjak. 


TlUBB  III.     GlIUFFIOA 

Frontal  process  prolonged  in  the 
fonn  of  horns,  covered  ^th  a  hsiry 
skin  in  both  sexes. 

Giraffe,  pi.  14.  f.  9. 

Tribb  IY.    Caprida 

Horns  persistent,  sheathing  upon 
an  osseous  nucleus,  nearly  solid, 
receiving  its  increase  by  annual 
rings  at  the  base. 

Chamois,  pi.  14.  f.  15. 


The  following  subgenera  are  pro- 
)sed  by  Migor  Hamilton  Smith:— 


posed 

Prong-homed  Antelope. 
Blue  Antelope. 
White  Oryx. 
White-faced  Gazelle. 

Divmoir  II. 
Horns  in  the  mi(le  only. 
Common  Antelope. 
Cream-coloured  Antelope. 
Steenbock. 

Sharp-homed  Antelope. 
Four-homed  Antelope, 
i  Fowtofted  Aatdopa. 
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SiK^  Antelope. 
HanMMsed  Antelope. 
Dimaeeli't  Antelope. 
Orine  Antelope. 
Wool-bearing  Antelope. 


Domeitie  Goet,  pi.  14.  f.  14. 
African  Sheep,  pi.  U.  f .  18. 


(Order  IX.    Rnmin»ntia.    Contlnaed.) 

BnlMdia. 
Iinpoofo. 
Koodoo. 
NeelOlura. 


The  taai  foUowinff  are  anb- 
geoeca,  aeeordlng  to  Major  Ilamil- 
toaSmith:^ 


T&iBfi  y.     BOVIDJL 

Horns  (in  both  aexes)  persistent, 
round,  smooth,  neTer  straight,  ana 
invariabl  J  plaoed  upon  the  sides  of 
the  frontala;  muscle  broad;  females 
witb  an  udder;  stature  large;  gre- 
garious. 


Onn. 

Musk  Ox,  pi.  13.  f.  33. 

Araeriean  BiK>n,  pi.  14. 1 17. 


Miuor  Smith  gives  the  following 
as  sub-genera: — 

Cape  Oz. 

The  Bison. 

Vtub. 

Ahum  depressieomis. 


*  ORDER  X.    CETACEA. 


Body  formed  Uke  a  fish,  terminated  by  a  cartilaginous 
eaodal  appendage  plaoed  horisontally;  two  anterior 


extremities  formed  like  fins;  teeth  conical  or  none; 
skin  smooth,  entirely  destitute  of  hair. 


PaMILT  I.      SiREICIA. 

Herbivorous  Oetaeea. 

Senegal  Manatus,  pi.  14.  f.  21. 
DogODg,  pL  14.  f.  19. 
Northern  Stellerus. 


Family  II.  Cbtacba. 
Teeth  oonical,  or  none;  noetrils 
assuming  the  form  of  spiracles;  skin 
smooth,  shining,  and  destitute  of 
hurs  on  every  part;  mammai  placed 
near  the  anal  opening. 


Porpoise,  pi.  14.  t  22. 
Narwal,  pi.  14.  f.  20. 

Tribe  II.  Labob-hbaoed  Getacba. 

(^at-headed  Cachalot,  pi.  14.  f.  24. 
Common  Whale,  pi.  14.  f.  28. 


PLATE  XL-MAMMALIA. 


1  CVanium  of  the  Caucasian,  p.  217,  L 

2  Coronal  surface  of  do.,  p.  217,  i. 

3  Cranium  of  the  Mongolian,  p.  217.  i. 

4  Do.  Etld^iaoVp.  217,  i. 

5  Coronal  snrfiaoe  of  do.,  p.  217,  i. 

6  Cranium  of  an  Ancient  Greek,  p.  217, 1. 

7  Ineisory  Tooth  of  Man. 

8  Canme  Tooth  of  Man. 

9  Molar  Tooth  of  Man. 

10  Ineisory  Tooth  of  a  Lion. 

1 1  (^taie  Tooth  of  a  Uon. 

12  Molar  Tooth  of  a  Lion. 

13  Skeleton  of  a  Monkey. 

BONBS  or  THE  Tbumk. 
a.  The  Stem  am,  or  breMt  bone. 

BB.  The  seveoth  or  last  trae  rib. 


DD. 
ER. 


f. 
G. 


The  cartiiafe  of  the  ribs. 

The  twoUtS^  or  hMt  of  the  five  fuse  ribs. 

The  lonbar  Tortebra,  with  their  interrertebral 

eartUafoe  Mid  traosverae  prooesses. 
The  OS  sacrum. 
The  oe  innoniaataiB,  composed  of  the  os  flUam 

A,  OS  puMs  Z,  and  the  os  ischiam  b. 
Boms  OF  TVS  Buraaioa  Rxtebmitt. 

The  ehiviele  fixed  before  to  the  first  piece  of 

the  sterniim,  and  oatwards  to  the  acromium 


ofthe 
Thm  scapnlai 


1. 


abore  St  Is  the  eerrix  of  tho 


KK. 


aeannla,  and  betotr  the  outward  extremity 
of  ue  ehiTiele,  the  superior  eoeta,  and  eora. 


The  OS 

Th«  head,  or  ball  of  the  os  hameri:  on  eadi 
ride  are  seen  the  internal  and  external  tnber- 
eles  of  the  OS  humeri,  and  flurther  oot^  the 
ereere  lar  lodglof  the  liendon  of  the  long 
head  ofthe  Ueops  mosele. 

The  inner  eondyle  ofthe  oe  hameri. 

Hie  outer  do. 

The  radiosi  at  the  end  of  which  b  its  head. 

The  olna,  a*  the  epper  end  of  which  ia  the 


7. 
a. 

LL. 
XM. 

OQ--QQ*  Bones  of  tiie  earona,  elffht  in  nnmber. 
NN.         The  metacarpal  b«»e  oT  the  thumbs. 
PP.  The  metacarpal  bonea  of  the  fingers, 

sa-^a.     Tho  two  bones  of  the  thnmba. 
il&— R.    The  three  phalangea  of  the  fiugera. 

Boirss  or  tub  Inpbbiob  BStbbmitt. 
9.  The  oa  fensoria,  the  baU  or  head  ofthe  bono  ia 

h»dged  in  tite  acetabulum. 

13.  Tho  eerrix  of  the  bone. 

14.  The  hove  troehanter. 

15.  —        -"'     

18. 
T. 

U. 
17. 
IS- 
IS- 


The  inner  eondylo. 

Tho  potelfa^  placed  upon  the  trochlea  of  the  oa 

ftomoris. 
The  tibia. 

Tho  head  of  the  tlUa. 
The  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 
Thf>  malleolus  intemus. 


r.»-- 


V.  The  fibubi,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  connected 

with  the  tibia. 

20.  The  midleolus  extemus. 

WW.        The  bones  of  the  tarsus. 

31 .  The  pr<^ection  of  the  os  ealds. 

XX.         The  metatarsal  bones  of  the  four  toes. 

YY  YYY.  The  phalanges  of  the  toes,  or  of  the  lower 
hnnds  in  monkeys  and  other  quadrumanous 
animals. 

n  33.        The  pelvis. 

as.  The  rertebne  of  the  tail,  or  caudal  Tertebra». 

This  orvan  In  man  consists  but  of  a  single 
bone  rising  out  ofthe  lower  part  of  the  pelvis, 
and  is  termed  the  oe  coccygis,  f.  87. 

U"  Jaws  of  the  Prickly  Sigmadon. 

15  Molar  Teeth  ofthe  Neotoma  Floridana. 

16  Molar  Tooth  of  the  Mastodon  of  America. 

17  Skull  of  the  Hairy  Siginadon. 

18  Indsory  Tooth  ofthe  isodan  Pilorides,  (viewed  ex- 

teriorly). 

19  Do.,  (yiewed  anteriorly). 

20  Do.,  (viewed  interiorly). 

21  Cranium  of  the  Blan^fosta  Javanica. 

22  Skull  of  the  Senmopithecus  Maurus,  p.  508,  i. 

^  \  Hands  of  the  Orang-Ontang,  p.  491, 1. 

25J 

26  VMolar  Teeth  of  the  YiTerra  Ghraoilia. 

27j 

28  Teeth  of  the  Yiverra,  (front  view). 

29  Otolicnus  Sen^galensis. 

80  White-faoed  Arotiotes. 

81  Hind-foot  of  the  Omithorynehns,  p.  488,  i^ 

82  Cranium  of  the  Amerioan,  p.  217,  u 

33  Do.  MaUyan,p.217,l 

34  Done,  p.  307,  i. 

35  Black  Baboon,  p.  499,  i. 

86  Sea  Otter. 

87  Smith's  Fennee. 

38  Skeleton  of  a  Horse. 

a.  The  posterior  maxillary,  or  Jaw  bone. 

b.  The  superior  maxillary,  orupper  Jaw. 

r.       The  onit  or  carity  In  whldi  the  eye  ia  contained. 

d.  Tho  nasal  bonea,  or  bonea  of  the  nooe. 

e.  Tho  snturoL  diTiding  tho  parietal  bonea  below,  from 

the  oodpital  bonea  abore. 
t        The  faifenor  maxillary  bone,  <wnt»ityipy  the  upper 

inelsorB  or  cutting  teeth. 
B.       The  seren  oerrical  rertebrK^  or  bones  of  the  neck, 
a       Theeighteen  dorsal  rertebras.  orbonea  of  tho  back. 
D.      The  six  lumbar  rertebras,  or  bones  of  the  k>ins. 
K.       The  fire  sacral  rertebras,  or  bones  of  the  paunch. 
F.       The  caudal  rertebrm,  or  bones  of  tho  taU. 
O.       The  scapula,  or  shoulder  blade. 
H.      The  sternum,  foro-part  of  the  chest  or  breast  bone. 


The  costm,  or  ribs,  seren  or  eight  of  which,  articu. 

iting  with  ttie  sternum,  are  called  the  tnu  ribs, 

1  the  remaintaig  ten  or  eleren.  which  are 


toting 


1  ttie  sternum,  are  called  the  tms  Hb§, 

emaintaig  ten  or  eleren,  which  arr 

united  bf  a  cartiU^re,  are  caUed  the  faiw  Hbs. 
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(Plate  XI.— MammaUa.    Oontinaed.) 


K.      Tlierailliii»orboiieofthefoK«-«nii. 
MM.  Tha  ulna,  or  elbow,  with  H>  prooMCi  the  olecranoB, 
I ..      The  oerpiu,  or  kneet  ooiuisuiif  of  sereii  bones. 
MN.  The  metacupal,  or  ihank  " '" 


,__ :  the  large  meta- 
carpal, or  eannoD,  or  thank  m  flront,  and  the 
vnaller  metacarpal,  or  eplent  bone  behind. 


The  Ibre-paitern  end  foot  eondeting  of  the  oe 
•uffraginls,  or  upper  and  longer  pastern  bone, 
with  the  sesamoid  bones  behind,  articnlating 


with  the  eommon  and  greater  pastern  i  the  os 


ooronsB,  or  lesser  pastern,  the  os  pedia  or  ci 
bone,  and  the  os  navicular,  or  shuttle  bone,  not 
seen,  and  articulating  wita  the  smaller  pastern 
and  coffin  bones;  Jk.  the  corresponding  bones  of 
the  hind  feet 
The  small  metacarpal,  or  splent  bones. 
The  pelvis,  or  haunch,  oonnsting  of  three  portions ; 
the  ilium,  the  Jsdilnm.  and  the  pubis. 
QQ.   The  fsmur,  or  thigh  bones. 
RiL   The  patella,  placed  on  tha  stifle  Joint 
S8.     The  tibia,  and  fibula  (the  Utter  b  a  small  bone 
behind)  are  also  called  the  ham  bones. 


OO. 
P. 


TT.   The  bones  of  the  tarsa%  or  hock,  ilxlB 
UU.  The  metatanals  of  the  hind  leg.  called 

common  bones. 
WW.  The  OS  calda.  or  point  of  the 
XJL  The  sesamoid,  or  fetlock  bon< 


39  HyamaDog. 

40  FaU-bottomed  Monkey,  p.  490,  i. 

41  Silky  TomarixL 

42  Mammoth,  p.  628,  i. 

43  (shreater  Anoplotheriam. 

44  Skull  of  Dooglaa'B  G^mys. 

45  Hand  of  the  Aye- Aye. 

46  Cranlam  of  a  (^b,  p.  217,  i. 

47  Fore-foot  of  the  Ornithorynchos,  p.  488,  L 

48  Teeth  of  Ouniyorooi  Animals. 

a.  IncdMiry;  6.  Canine;  e,  M<dar. 

49  Mouth  of  the  Omithorynehna,  p.  488,  L 


1  Ghimpaosee,  p.  491.  t 

2  Orang(Xitang,  p.  491,  L 
8  Ratel. 

4  Entellufl  Monkey,  p.  608.  L 
6  Varied  Monkey,  p.  490«  1. 

6  White  eyelid  Monkey,  p.  506,  i. 

7  Black  Ape,  p.  498,  L 

8  Rib-noae  Baboon,  p.  499,  L 

9  Siamang.p.  498,  i. 

10  Homed  Sapa^on,  p.  508,  i 

11  Douroucouli.  p.  608,  i. 

12  Cacajao,  p.  608,  i. 

13  Raffled  Lemur,  p.  61 1,  L 

14  Slender  Loria. 
16  Senegal  (Hlago. 

16  Golugo. 

17  BrwSienala. 


,  p.  471,  L 


.hj^p.46..t 


PLATE  XIL— MAMMALIA. 

18  Common  Ba 

19  Common  He 

20  Shrev  Mouaej^p. 

21  Pyreneea  Deemary. 

22  Indian  Chmoohloria. 

23  Common  Mole,  p.  467,  L 

24  Canadian  Soalopa. 

25  Tenreo,  p.  464,  L 

26  North  American  Bear,  p.  645,  i. 

27  Racoon,  p.  554,  L 

28  Brown  Coati,  p.  808,  i. 

29  Potto. 

80  American  Badger,  561,  i. 

31  Wolverene,  p.  424,  i. 

32  Canada  MarUn,  p.  417.  i. 
88  American  Sknnk,  p.  421,  L 
34  Weaael,p.611,i. 


Fig. 

85  Pondiohenr  Otter,  p.  475,  L 

3b*  a^et,  p.  423,  i. 

37  Type  raradozunu. 

38  Cape  Snricate. 

39  Virginian  Oppoesum.  p.  611,  L 

40  Larffe  Kangaroo,  p.  560,  L 

42  Wombat. 

43  Beaver,  p.  477,  i. 

44  Conunon  Hamster,  p.  454,  L 

45  Franklin's  Marmot,  p.  441.  U 

46  Chiokasee  Squirrel,  p.  486,  L 

47  Capybara,  p.  444,  L 

48  Hippopotamus,  p.  532,  L 

49  Water  Campagnol. 

50  Crested  Porcupine,  p.  464|  t. 


ng. 

1  Coast  Bathyergus. 

2  'nrunoated  Chlamyphorus. 

3  Cape  Pedetes. 

4  Spa]az,p.461,i. 

6  Labradore  Sweeping  Mouse. 

6  Florida  Neotoma. 

7  Alpine  Marmot,  p.  441,  L 

8  Fonmier's  Capromys. 

9  Coypon. 

10  PerohalRai. 

11  Chlnehilla. 

12  Roagh-baired  Bohimys. 

18  Common  Dormouse,  p.  458,  L 

14  Pika. 

15  Rabbit,  p.  484,1. 

16  ChiineaPig,p.  444,i. 

17  Agouti,  p.  444, 1 

18  Radiated  Condylura. 

19  Qnj  Ichneumon,  p.  419,  L 

20  Raffles' Gymnura. 

21  Cook's  Phalaoger. 

22  Jert>oa,p.45I,L 


PLATE  XIII^MAMMALLl. 

Big. 

^  I  Kangaroo  Rats. 

25  Ondatra. 

26  DnRnmond's  Neotoma. 

27  Lapland  Lemming,  p.  466,  L 

28  Indian  Mania. 

29  Douglas's  Camas  Rat. 

80  Duplicate  of  No.  26. 

81  Gape  Ant-Eater. 

82  Ass,  p.  258,  L 

33  Musk  Ox,  p.  281,  L 

34  Domestic  Hog,  p.  844. 1. 
86  Ethiopian  Boar,  p.  343,  L 
86  Coaita,  p.  608.  L 

37  Capparo,p.608.i. 

88  Araguato,p.  608,L 

89  Siamhi.p.608,L 

40  Field  Mouse,  p.  452,  L 

41  Aye-aye. 

42  Shorttailed  Indris. 

43  Slow  Lemur,  611,1. 

44  Proboscis  Monkey,  p.  490,  i. 


Flf. 

46  Banca  Tsrsius. 

46  Pteropus  Javanlcua. 

47  Larysitus. 

48  Tdedu. 

49  Tana  Tup 

60  Brown] 

61  Lama,  p. 

62  Striated  Monkey,  p.  508,  L 
68  Gutted  Hvaena,  p.  409, 1 

54  Long-nosed  Peramoiea. 

55  Yapock. 

66  Spotted  Dasyurus. 

67  En^h  Pofaiter,  p.  891.  L 

68  Clouded  Tiger,  p.  874,  L 

69  Fulvous  Fox,  p.  406,  L 

60  Spiny  Echidna. 

61  Duck-billed  Platypus,  p.  488,i. 

62  Baotrian  Camel,  p.  685, 1. 

63  Common  Seal,  p.  481,  L 

64  Walrus,  p.  487,  L 

65  8eaBesr,p.  A,i. 


Pif. 

1  Indian  Elephant,  p.  616,  L 

2  African  Elephant,  p.  616,  L 
8  Collared  Peccary,  p.  848,  i. 
4  CapeHyrax. 

6  luaian  Rhinoceros,  p.  629,  L 

6  Great  Ant-Eater. 

7  Nine- Banded  Annadillo.p.  469,  i. 

8  Three-toed  Sloth,  p.  557,  L 

9  Giraffe,  p.  534,  L 


PLATE  XIV.— MAMMALIA. 

ng. 

10  Lesser  American  Flying  Squhrol, 

p.  436,  L 

11  Nepaul  Stag,  p.  819,14 

12  Thibet  Musk,  p.  318,  L 

13  Fasciculated  Pcrouphie,  p.  464,  L 

14  Domestic  Goat, p.  fiMJi. 
16  Chamoia,  p.  804,  t 

16  American  Tapir,  p.  652,  i. 

17  American  Bison,  p.  276,  L 


ng. 

18  Afriean  Sheep,  p.  298,  L 

19  Dugong. 
20NanrsLp.260,iL 

21  Senegal  Manatus. 

22  Porpoise,  p.  264,  ii. 

28  Common  Whale,  p.  261,  ii. 

24  Great-headed  Cachalot,  p.962,iL 

25  Flyfaig  Squirrel,  p.  440,  L 
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OBNITHOLOGY.— Plates  XV.  XVI.  XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.  XX- 


iNTRODUcnoH,  p.  XXI  to  xxiti. 


1  Giiffon  Yoltiire,  p.  42,  iL 

3  Wbite-hMded  Ea^  p.  33,  iL 

3  Jflt&leon,  p.  iSJL^ 

4  fMhaaOe'i  Ovl.  p.  55,  H. 

5  Coal  TltmooM,  p.  151,  ii. 

6  AbjHiiiian  HorabOL 

7  Raven,  p.  87,  U. 
8CttuidAJa7,p.98,iL 
9  Wi7iieek.p.lU8,u. 

JO  SMredBDno. 

U  NoiflTRoDer,p.99,U. 

12  Red-legged  Crow,  p.  87,  iu 

13  Wattle^iid. 

U  Americsn  Kinglet. 


PLATE  XV.— ORNITHOLOGT. 

FSg. 

15  Chinese  Oriole,  p.  148,  ii. 

16  Redtuled  Bucd^ of  ParadlBe,  p. 

110,  iL 

17  Slender  Nnthatcli,  p.  107,  ii. 

18  BlMk  and  White   Creeper,  p. 

106,  U. 

19  Reddish  Oxpeeker. 

20  Blaok-throated  Green  Warbler, 

p.  153,  ii. 

21  Qoixel. 

22  Speckled  Nutcracker. 

23  Pmple  Giakle. 

24  Crowned  Pigeon,  p.  120,  ii. 

25  Say's  Mosdcapa. 


Fig. 

26  Chinese  Pastor. 

27  Crested  Hoatain. 

28  Superdlions  Dipper. 

29  Aromatic  Pigeon,  p.  120.  S. 
SO  Cedar  Bird. 

81  Hoopoe,  p.  108,  ii. 

32  Bollock^s  Bee-Eater. 

33  Scaly-backed  Humming  Bird,  p. 

167,  ii.  «      -» *- 

34  Gigantie  Dacdo. 

35  Arctic  WagtaU,p.  153,  iL 

36  Olive  Bosh-Shrike,  p.  50,  iL 

37  Emn,p.23,iL 

38  Ostrich,  p.  19,  IL 


Fig. 

1  Km  of  the  Yoltoies,  p.  42  and 

9  Wcdge-tafled  Eagle,  p.  38,  U. 

3  Seoetarr,  p.  42  and  50,  iL 

4  Genet fird of  Ptoa£w,p.llO,iL 

5  Red-tailed  Neops. 

6  BkaailianGaraearaEag]e,p.36,iL 
7H«pyEagl^p.38,iL 

8  Bine  BcRT-Eater. 

9  Bearded  Tnltare,  p.  42,  U. 

10  Amfriean  Hen  Hanler,  p.  50,  iL 

11  MottiedOwl,p.55,iL 

12  Swallow-tailed  Hawk,  p.  46,  iL 
13Goahawk,p.46.iL 

14  OoOned  Flaftyrhynehos. 

15  Purple-throated  Quemla. 

16  Ame  Oreeper,  p.  108,  iL 


PLATE  XVIw-OBNirHOLOGy. 

Fig. 

17  Black  Ceblepyris. 

18  Reddish  Opetiarhynchns. 

19  Long-bellied  Cockoo,  p.  113,  IL 

20  Bearded  Tricophonis. 

21  Elegant  linnet,  p.  158,  iL 

22  White-orowned  Enieoms. 

23  Gnat  Honey  Guide,  1 13,  iL 

24  Blue-necked  BarbeL 
26  No  fig. 

26  Yarimted  Musophaga. 

27  Spotted-beUied  Barbet. 

28  Capreous  Cuckoo,  p.  1 1 8,  ii. 

29  Blue  Cuckoo,  p.  lis,  iL 
SO  Senegal  Coaoal.  p.  113,  iL 

31  Malcoho,p.  118,iL 

32  African  Cuckoo,  p.  US.  iL 


Fig. 

33  New  HoUand  Scytlirops. 

84  Bed-throated  Pogoniaa. 

85  Racket-taUed  Panot,  p.  118,  ii. 

36  MagBllaJiicWoodpccker,p.l04j}L 

37  Blaok-breasted  Soui-Manga. 

38  Scarlet  Drepanis. 

89  OUvecoloured SalUtor. 

40  Hook-billed  Dendrooolaptcs. 

41  Bright-billed  Oxyrhynchua. 

42  Wlute-browed  Anabates. 

43  WaU  Creraer,  p.  108,  ii. 

44  Crescent  Naped  Honey  Eater. 

45  Climlnng  dimacteris. 

46  Reddish  Pepit,  p.  153,  iL 

47  Brisbane's  Epimachus. 

48  Madeay's  Kbg-fisher,  p.  236,  it 


ng. 

1  Sardinian  Starlmg,  p.  144,  u. 

2  Red-wfaigedTroopiaL 

3  New  Holland  Meniua,  p.  110,  iL 

4  Orehard  Baltimora. 

5  Gveeo  RoUer,  p.  99,  ii. 

6  Redheaded Saw-bm. 

7  Greeted  Yanga. 

8  Btae-tailed  Rtta. 

9  Skylark,  p.  150,  iL 

10  Brawn  Anteateher. 

11  Great  American  Shrike,  p.  50,  ii. 

12  AftieHiOolaria,orRoOer,p.99,iL 

13  Bkaant  Ropieola. 

14  FML^fld  ManakhL 

15  Araeari  Toneaa,  p.  100,  iL 

16  GieenTody. 

17  Geld  and  Qraoi  Jaemar. 


PLATE  XVIL-ORNITHOLOGY. 

FS» 

18  Spotted-billed  Aragou. 

19  American  Keel-bill. 

20  Raffled  Ptilonorynchut. 

21  New  Holland  Ptiloris. 

22  Hook-billed  Chloropsis. 
28  Tiellot's  Ptaris. 

24  Crested  Sparactes. 

25  Crested  EdoUus. 

26  Bate-necked  Coiadna. 

27  Senegal  Coly. 

28  Variegated  Chatterer,  p.  98,  ii. 

29  Yellow-bffled  Phibalura. 

30  Many-eokmred  Tanagn. 

31  Masked  Weaver. 

32  Superdlions  Whidaw  Bontiag, 

p.  151,  IL 
88  Evening  Grosbeak. 


Fig. 

34  Grosbeak. 

35  Abyssinian  Hyreus. 

36  Brown's  Malurus. 

37  Bloxam's  Plant-Cutter. 

38  White-wfaged  Cross-bilL 

39  Xenops. 

40  Spotted  Orthonyx. 

41  Lapland  Long-spurred  Bontln 

p.  151.  ii. 

42  MaxBh  Wren,  p.  158,  iL 

43  Cat  Thrash,  p.  137,  iL 

44  Coast  Musoipeta. 

45  Blue  Gnatoatcher. 

46  Stone  Chat,  p.  153,  iL 

47  Alpine  Acoentor. 

48  Striated  Maaakin. 

49  Blue  Chatterer,  p.  99,  iL 


1  Galeated  Cnraasow,  p.  72,  iL 
3  Whlte.neckedSwaIlow.p.l60,iL 

3  Haeaitney's  Cock,  p.  66.  U. 

4  White-beUied  Bml£,  p.  160,  iL 

5  Jap«nPtaaoek,p.66,iL 

6  Impeyaa  Lophophorus. 

7  Odd-fOverN^lKjar. 

8  Aigns  Pheasant,  p.  74,  iL 

9  Bcrbice  Goatencker,  p.  162,  iL 

10  Diaid's  Pheasant,  p.  74,  u. 

11  Oreated  Pintado^  p.  76.  ii. 
19  Ckesled  GnraMow,  p.  71,  iL 


PLATE  XYIIL—ORNITHOLOGY. 

Rg. 

13  Greeted  Polyplectron. 
UMaraU. 

15  Honduras  Turkey,  p.  66,  iL 

16  Welcome  Quail,  p.  85,  iL 

17  VnUow  Ptarmigan,  p.  77,  U 

18  Spotted  Grouse,  p.  80,  iL 

19  Banded  Sandgrouse,  p.  80,  ii. 

20  PkOnted  Partridge,  p.  83,  iL 

21  Coromandel  Conner. 

22  Fork-taUed  Cock,  p.  61,  ii. 

23  Galeated  Casuary,  p.  25,  iu 

24  Nepaul  T^agopan,  p.  74,  iL 


ng. 

25  American  Ostrich,  p.  23,  iL 

26  Crowned  Cryptonyx. 

27  Pallas'  Sandgrouse,  p.  80,  iL 

28  SUthflilJaoana. 

29  Andafasian  Tnmix. 

30  Golden-breasted  Thimpetep. 
81  Barred  Tinamoo. 

32  Guaca. 

83  White-throated  Ghreohk 

34  Little  Bustard,  p.  77,  U. 

35  Honied  Screamer. 
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1  Whit«-orowned     Lapwinir, 

194,  iL  *^      ^' 

2  Blaok-neoked  Longshaiik. 
8  Sanderling,  p.  192,  iL 

4  BUok  Oyster  oatcher. 

5  Thiok-Knee. 

6  Purple  Heron,  p.  18*2,  it 

7  White  Stork,  p.  175,  ii. 

8  Red  Flamingo,  p.  187,  ii. 

9  Pigmy  Corlew,  p.  190,  ii, 

10  Amerioan  Aroset,  p.  189,  IL 

11  Roeeate  Spoonbil],  p.  186,  ii. 

12  Wood  Ibi«,  p.  178,  ft 
18  WimbrU,  p.  194,  iL 
14  Dnnlin,p.  194,0. 


PLATE  XIX.— ORNITHOLOGY. 

ng. 

15  SemipalmatedS«idpiper,pJ93,ii. 

16  Yariegated  Heliaa. 

17  Martinico  GaUinoIe. 

18  Variegated  Snipe,  p.  191,  U. 

19  WilKm's  Snipe,  p.  191,  ii 

20  Amerioan  CooL  d.  197,  it 

21  Scarlet  Ibis,  p.  178,  ii 

22  No  fig. 

23  Little  GuiUemot,  p.  219,  U. 

24  Crested  Grebe,  p.  198,  ii. 

25  Bewick's  Swan,  p.  224,  iL 

26  Canada  Goose,  p.  229,  iL 

27  Foolish  GoiUemot,  p.  219,  U. 

28  Daplioate  of  No.  23. 

29  Ruffle-headed  Garrot. 


Kg. 

80  Red-breasted  Memmser. 
31  White-beltied  Darta. 
82  Lesser  Tern,  p.  212,  IL 

33  Yellow-billed  Skimmer. 

34  Golden  Eye  Garrot,  p.  233,  iL 

85  Mallard. 

86  White  PeUcan,  p.  201,  ti. 

37  Gkdden-bireasted  Trumpeter. 
88  Bronzed  Jacana. 

39  Wilson's  Storm  PetreL  p.  210,  ii 

40  Burgomaster  Gull,  p.  210,  ii. 

41  Great  Northern  Diver,  p.  219,  ii 

42  Brown  Gannet.  p.  208,  Q. 

43  Richardson's  Skua,  p.  216,  IL 

44  White  SheathbilL 


1  NnmidianCratte,p.I72&180,ii. 

2  Senegal  Jabhru,  p.  180,  iL 

4  Scolopaoeous  Heron,  p.  180,  iL 

5  T^imstone. 

6  CoUared  Crane,  p.  172,  iL 

7  Kildeer  Plover,  p.  192,  iL 

8  Least  Bittern,  p.  104,  iL 

9  Puffin,  p.  220,  u. 

10  White-crowned  Night  Heron,  p. 

180,  iL 
n  Crested  Boat-bUl. 

12  Gigantic  Adjutant,  p.  172,  ii. 

13  Scaup  Duck,  p.  233,  iL 

14  Coromaadel  Anastomus. 

15  Martinico  Porphyrio. 

16  New  Holhmd  Cereopsls. 

17  Marbled  Godwit,  p.  19-1  IL 

18  Homed  Grebe,  p.  221,  iL 

19  Tiiginian  Water  RaU,  p.  197,  IL 

20  Tufted  Umbre. 

21  Surf  Duck,  p.  232,  iL 


PLATE  XX..-ORNITHOLOGY. 


22  Wandering  Albatross,  p.  204,  IL 

23  Senegal  Podoa. 

24  Diring  Petrel-Puffin,  p.  220,  iL 

25  Shag. 

26  Frigate  Bird. 

27  Common  Th>pic  Bird. 

28  Dodo,  D.  27,  u. 
29KjngMder,D.234,iL 
30  GadwelL      * 

81  Tufted  Stariki. 

82  Great  Auk,  p.  219,  iL 

33  Crested  Penguin,  p.  217.  iL 

34  Patagonian  Penguin,  p.  216,  ii. 

35  Long  tailed  Hareld. 

86  American  Wlgeon,  p.  234,  ii. 

37  Australian  Apteryx. 

38  Summer  Duck.  p.  233,  iL 

39  Skeleton  of  a  Bird,  Intro,  p.  xxL 

40  Bones  of  the  Wing  and  their 

Feathers. 

41  External  Anatomy  of  Birds,  In- 

tro, p.  xxL 


42  AnisodaotylL 

43  Lvgodaetyli. 

44  Aloyones  p.  286.  iL 

45  Curtores,  and  fig.  49. 

46  Chelidones. 

47  Pahnipedes. 

48  Birds  with  rotraeted  legs. 

49  Cursores. 

50  Robust  Bill,  seirated. 

51  Straight  naxTow  BilL 

52  Straight  Bill,  notched. 

53  Straight  BUI,  point  infiected. 

54  Robust  notched  BilL 

55  SMght  cuneate  BilL 

56  Cylindrical  BilL 

57  Recurved  BilL 

58  Slender,  curved,  depressed  BUL 

59  Gibbons  arcuated  BilL 

60  Spatulate  Bill. 

61  Groping  BilL 

62  Pinnatipedes. 

68  Elongated,  compressed  BID. 


ICHTHYOLOGY— Plates  XXI.  XXII. 


ORDER  L    ACANTHOPTERYGLA.NS. 


This  order  oomprohends  by  far  the  most  numerous 
race  of  fishes.  Tney  aro  distinguished  br  the  spines 
wldch  nipply  the  place  of  the  fint  rays  of  their  dorsal 
fins,  or  which  alone  support  the  first  fin  of  the  baok, 
where  there  are  two;  In  some  species,  Instead  of  a  first 
dorsal  fin,  it  is  represented  by  a  few  unconnected  spines. 
The  first  rays  of  their  anal  fins  consist  of  simple  spines, 
and  each  ventral  fin  has  usually  one. 

Family  I.    Pbbooides.— (Pkrcb.) 
Body  oblong,  covered  with  rough  and  hard  scales; 
operculum  or  preopereulum,  and  frequently  both,  have 
dentated  or  smnous  mai]p:ins;  jaws,  fore-part  of  Tomer, 
and  palatine  Dones,  provided  with  teeth. 

Division  I.    Pbbooidbs  TnoKAaci. 

Ventral  fins  faiserted  under  the  pectorals.  They  are 
all  edible,  wholesome,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Skdhdiemom  1.— Branchis  with  seven  ravs;  back  with 
two  fins,  teeth  small  and  dense,  as  the  pile  on  velvet. 

Peroa  granulata,  pL  21,  f.  14. 

Pomatomus  tclescopium,  pi.  22,  f.  22. 

Swb-dMriom  2. — ^Havbig  two  dorsal  fins;  loQg  pointed 
teeth  intermixed  with  the  small  densely  set  teeth,  like 
the  pile  on  Tohret. 

Diplorion  maonlata,  pL  22,  f.  35. 

Division  IL 
With  seven  brsachial  rays  and  one  dorsal  fin. 


ShA^wmom  1. — With  seven  branchial  rays  snd  onr 
dorsal  fin;  teeth  dense  as  the  pile  on  ToLvet. 

Division  III. 

With  less  than  seven  branchial  rays. 

StA-^Uomom  1. — One  dorsal  fin ;  some  speeles  with 
hooked  teeth  interspersed  among  the  dense  ones. 

Sidhdwukm  2.— W  ithout  hiterspcrsed  hooked  teeth. 

Sub-dicmom  3.— Six  branchial  rays;  and  two  dorsal 
fins. 

Division  IV. 

With  more  than  seven  branchial  rays. 

SUB-FAMILT  I.     PERCOIDBS  JUOULARBB. 

With  the  throat  ftirther  finrvrard  than  the  pectoral  fins. 

Division  V.    Abdominal  Pbbches. 
Ventral  fins  placed  ftirther  back  than  the  pectorals. 
Sub-dhition  1.— Ventral  fins  entirely  behind;  pelvis 
separated  from  the  shoulder  bones. 

FiJiiLT  II.    Mailed  Cheeks. 

Head  variously  mailed,  and  protected  by  several 
bony  processes.  Suborbital  bones  more  or  less  extended 
over  the  ohedis,  articulating  behhid  with  the  preoper- 
eulum. 

Triglaph^,pL21,f.  3. 

Cephalacanthes  spinardla,  pi.  22,  f.  16. 

Sooipsena  Scaropha,  pL  22,  £  2|p. 
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Teniaaoies  trieanthut,  pi.  22.  f.  23. 

AfiataB  nuamontii%  pi.  22,  t  19. 

Oreoaoma  oonifenmif  pL  22,  t  12. 

Intermediate  betwixt  tills  and  the  next  family,  Cuvier 
places  a  amaD  oval  fish,  vhoee  whole  bodv  is  tluokly 
beset  with  hiO-lIke  protoberaneesyfoar  on  the  back  and 
ten  on  the  abdcmen,  airanged  in  double  aeriea,  with 
smaller  intennediate  oneBp    Inhabits  the  Atlantic. 

Family  IIL    SaENOiDss. 

Ptreoperenlnm  dentated;  opercahim  sphioaa;  vomer 
and  psdatmea  deatitnte  of  teeth;  cranial  and  facial 
bones  eenerally  oaTemooa ;  mozsle  more  or  less  sibboas ; 
Tentni  fins  frequently  scaly.  Some  are  proYided  with 
two,  and  others  with  only  one  donal  fin. 

Eqnea  Balteatna,  pL  to.  t  24. 

He&aaos  frenatna,  pL  22,  f.  81. 

AMMsKM  1.— Two  dorsal  fine. 

Sphmma  maoolata,  pL  22.  f.  7. 

Sewnaaqii]]a»pl.21.fl  1. 

Sab-Jicmim  2. — One  doraal  fin;  with  seven  branchial 
nys;  praoperonliim  dentated. 

SiA-diomim  S.~With  leas  than  seven  branchial  rays, 
and  an  inberropted  lateral  line. 

Family  IT.  Spaboibss. 

Palate  deetitate  of  teeth;  covered  with  scales,  bat 
Bone  on  the  fins;  mnnle  not  gibbons^  nor  bones  of  head 
esfcmons,  destitute  of  spines  of  the  operculum,  and 
hdentations  on  the  preopercnlam;  pyloms  provided 
with  esecal  appendages ;  have  never  more  than  six 
faranehial  rays.  Divided  according  to  the  form  of  thdr 
teeth. 

ddhdiokkm  1 . — Sides  of  the  jaws  provided  with  round 
molan  in  the  form  of  pavement. 

PigefaiB  eentiodontoa,  pL  21,  f.  9. 

Sidkukm  2.— Oonicafteeth  on  the  sides  of  the  jaws, 
nsoally  in  a  siiigle  range;  some  of  the  anterior  are 
drawn  into  lanenodka. 

M^Katkm  SL-— Teeth  dense  and  short,  as  the  pile  on 
vdvet;  bent  and  crowded  together  like  cards  azonnd 
the  jaws  in  some;  external  row  strtmgest. 

AiMwMMi  i.— Teeth  trenchant. 

Family  y.   Menidbs. 

Diffioing  from  the  former  fomflies,  in  the  upper  jaw 
bang  extremely  extensible  and  retractile,  owin^f  to  the 
logth  of  the  intenmaxillary  pedidea,  which  withdraw 
between  the  orbita;  body  saOy. 

Samaris  Vulgvis.    Destitute  of  teeth  in  the  vomer. 

Family  YL  SquAMiPscms. 

The  soft,  and  fai  some  instances,  the  spinous  parts  of 
their  donal  and  anal  fins  covered  with  a  scaly  faiorus- 
taticn.  Body  usnally  greatly  compressed;  teeth  long, 
thm,  brtetle-shaped,  and  collected  in  several  close  rows 
like  the  habs  of  a  orush. 

bhippns  Orbis,  pi.  2^  f.  25. 

HolaeanthuB  ciBttis,  pL  21,  f.  20. 

Family  TIL    Soombeboidbs. 

Sealea  small,  body  smooth,  eeca  numerous,  and  often 
nnited  m  ehisters;  with  averypowerfol  taU  and  caudal 
fin;  first  donal  fin  entire;  Ust  rays  of  the  second,  and 
thoae  of  the  anal,  detached,  forming  spnzioas  fins 
■potted. 

Seomber  maenlosus,  pi.  21,  f  .  6. 

fipldaagla^DS,pL21,lIl. 

CyVmm  UiMolatnm.  pL  22, 1  36. 

Zeii8frber,p1.22,t34. 


Family  Yin.    T^noiDBB. 
Body  ekmgaked,  flattened  on  the  udea; 


scales  very 


SitlhdM$km  1.— Mnszle  elongated;  mouth  cleft,  and 
armed  with  strong,  pofaited,  cutting  teeth;  lower  jaw 
advancing  beyond  the  upper  one. 

Lepidopus  aigyreus. 

sJb-diomm  2.— Mouth  small  but  slighUy  deft. 

Family  IX.    Thbutyes. 

Provided  with  the  same  armature  as  the  Scomber- 
oides,  such  as  exists  on  the  sides  of  the  tail  In  some 
genera,  or  the  horizontal  Ikie  which  la  to  be  found  in 
others.  The  body  in  all  the  genera,  is  compressed  and 
oblong;  mouth  small,  slightly,  If  at  all,  projectile;  each 
jaw  provided  with  a  row  of  cutthig  teeth;  tongue  and 
palate  destitute  of  teeth;  a  suigle  dorsal  fin. 

Acanthnrus  Delldaniu,  pi.  21,  f.  19. 

Naseus  unioomisy  pL  22,  f.  32. 

FamFly  X.    LABYRmraiPOBM  Phabynobals. 

Part  of  the  superior  pharyngeals  divided  into  small 
irregular  lamina,  which  interoept  minute  cells,  in  which 
water  is  retuned  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  their 
rills  when  they  quit  the  water,  which  they  flrequently  do. 

Anabas  testudineus,  pL  21,  f.  28. 

Polycanthus  colisa,  pi.  22,  f.  33. 

Lepidopus  argyms,  pL  21,  f.  13. 

Family  Xt    Muqiloidbb. 

Body  nearly  cvUndrieal,  covered  with  large  acales, 
and  provided  with  two  separate  doraal  fins,  the  first  fA 
which  have  only  four  spfaious  rays;  Tentral  fins  faiserted 
a  little  behind  the  pectorals. 

Mu{^l  Cephale,  pi  21,  t  25. 

Family  XII.    Gobioidbs. 

Dorsal  spines  thin  and  flexible. 
Blennius  PdmicomiB,  pL  2L  f.  18. 
QoUns  lanceolatns,  pL  22,  t,  87. 
Qobioides  broussonectii,  pi.  22,  f.  27. 
CalliimymQS  fssdatus,  pi.  22,  f.  26. 

Family  XIIL    Pbdiculatba  Pbctobalbs. 

Pectorals  supported  by  the  elongation  of  the  carpal 
bones.  Skin  naked;  pectorals  supported  by  two  anna, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  two  bones,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  radius  and  ulna  In  the  mammalia,  but 
whloh,  in  reality,  belong  to  the  carpus.  Tentrals  pUeed 
very  for  before  the  pectoral  fins,  opercular  and  branch!- 
osteons  rays  enveloped  in  the  akin;  only  opening  in 
the  gilla,  situated  behind  the  pectorala. 

Lophxns  plscatus,  pi.  22,  f.  14. 

Ciilronertes  nesQgallieus,  pi.  22,  f.  21. 

Family  XIT.    Labboidbs. 

Body  oblong  and  scaly;  a  sing|le  dorsal  fin  supported 
hi  front  by  sphies,  eaoh  havfaig  a  membranous  appen- 
dage;  jaws  covered  byfieshylips;  three  pharyngeals, 
twS  upper  ones  attached  to  the  cramum,  lower  one 
large,  sU  of  them  provided  with  tesselated  or  lamhii- 
form  teeth.  .«,*«« 

Labms  vittatus,  pi.  21,  f.  23. 

Bpibuhis  uisidiator,  pi.  22,  f .  28. 

xSriohthys  Gysn'irostiis,  pL  22,  f.  29. 

Family  XT.    Fldtb  Mouths. 

JEthmoidal  and  adjacent  bones  produced  in  the  shape 
of  a  tubular  mouth  in  firant  of  the  cranium;  the  mouth 
formed  by  the  IntermaxiUary,  maxillary,  and  mandi- 
bular bonea.  ^      ,  «,   *  ,r 

Rstulaiia  Chhiensis,  pi.  21,  f.  16. 

Centriscos  scok>pax,  pi.  22,  f.  6. 


ORDEB  n.  ABDOMINAL  MALACOPTERYGIANS. 


The  ventral  fins  ate  suspended  to  the  under  part  of 
Che  abdomen,  and  situated  behind  the  pectorals,  but 
mi  attached  to  the  shoulder  bones. 

Family  I.    CYnumnA 
Month  but  slightly  deft ;  jaws  weak,  generally  without 
teeth,  and  bordered  by  the  intermaxOlaries  by  strongly 


toothed  pharyngeals;  brandUal  rays  small;  body  scaly; 
destitute  of  an  adipose  dorsal  fin. 


Cyprinus  auratus,  oL  22.  f.  1 1. 
Cyprmus  carpio,  pi.  21 ,  f.  17. 


Family  II.    Esocss. 
Destitute  of  an  adipoe^  fin;  edge  of  the  upper  jaw 
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lunally  fonned  by  the  IntcnnaxiUarr.  and  when  not  so, 
the  mazUlarj  is  deroid  of  teeth,  end  ooneesled  m  the 
thickness  of  the  lips ;  with  the  exoeptioo  of  the  Mioro- 
stonuB  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  opposite  eaoh  other. 
Elzooetos  Tolitans,  pL  22,  t  8. 

Familt  IIL    Silubida 

Completely  destitute  of  tme  scales,  skin  quite  naked, 
or  with  large  osseous  plates ;  intermaxillaries  suspendea 
under  the  sethmoid,  forming  the  edge  of  the  upper 
jaw:  maxillaries  simple  vestiges,  or  extended  into  ciiri. 
Intestinal  canal  simple,  destitute  of  csca,  bladder  large ; 
first  ray  of  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins,  with  strong  spines; 
and  like  the  salmon,  frequently  with  an  adipose  fin 
behind. 


Familt  it.    Salmoridbi. 

Body  soaly;  first  dorsal  fin  havfaig  two  soft  rays.  Ibi- 
lowed  by  a  second  adipose,  formed  of  a  cuticle  filled 
with  fatty  matter,  and  destitute  cf  rays:  they  liave 
numerous  osMsa  and  a  natatory  bladder.  Structure  of 
jaws  sul^ect  to  much  Tariety. 

Salmo  salar,  pi.  22,  f.  1. 

Family  Y.    Glupea 

Destitute  of  an  adipose  fin;  iaws  fbimed  by  inter- 
maxillaries, having  no  pedicles  m  the  middle,  and  by 
maxillaries  on  the  sides;  body  soaly;  most  speeies  have 
a  natatory  bladder,  and  many  oseea.  Bone  otthe  spe- 
eies asoend  rivets. 

Clnpea  pilchardus,  pi.  22,  f.  4. 

Engranus  encraaicohlus,  pL  21,  f.  2. 


ORDER  IIL    SUB-BRAOHIAN  MALACOPTERYGDLNa 


Ventrals  placed  under  the  pectorals;  pelvis  directiy 
suspended  to  the  shoulder  bones. 

Family  I.    Gadites. 

Yentrals  pointed  and  attached  to  the  throat;  body 
slightly  elongated,  oompressed;Bcaly;  head  soaleless;  fins 
soft;  jaws  and  front  of  vomer  with  pointed  teeth,  set 
in  several  rows,  resembUng  a  rasp ;  branchisB  ulm, 
seven-^ayed:  most  of  the  species  have  three  fins  on  the 
back:  one  or  two  situated  behind  the  anal  opening  and 
a  distinct  caudal  fin. 

Family  IL    Flat  Fishbi. 
Head  devoid  of  symmetry;  both  eyes  on  one  side. 


which  Is  always  uppermost:  two  sides  of  the  month 
unequal;  body  much  compressed;  dorsal  fin  generally 
extending  along  the  whole  back,  and  the  anal  occupies 
the  under  part,  appearing  as  if  a  continuation  of  the 
ventral,  which  are  often  united  with  It.  Some  of  the 
spedes  have  their  head  reversed  from  the  ordinary  law. 

PlatesM  Gamaria,  pi.  21,  fl  12. 

8oleaZebra,pL21,f.24. 

Lampris  guttatus,  pL  22,  f.  9. 

Family  IQ.    Duoobou. 
Yentral  fins  formhtg  a  disk. 
Cydopterus  lampus.  pL  22, 1  18. 
Eoheneis  Bemora,  pi.  21,  f.  16. 


ORDER  lY.    APODAL  MALACOPTERYGIANS. 

Tliere  is  but  one  natural  fiunily  In  this  order.    The  |  Family  L 

species  are  of  an  elongated  form;  skin  thlok  and  soft;       AngniUa  conger, 
scales  in  consequence  neariy  iDvisible;  bones  few.         I     Ophldium  tetradens. 


ORDER  Y.    LOPHOBRANCHIATE  FISHES. 


Jaws  perfect  and  free;  sills  in  place  of  being  like  the 
teeth  or  a  comb,  are  divided  Into  small  tufts;  arranged 
in  pain  along  the  branchial  arches.  They  are  enclosed 
beneath  a  large  operculum,  fixed  down  on  both  sides 
by  a  membrane,  which  exhibits  only  a  small  orifice  for 
the  exit  of  the  water,  and  showing  in  its  thickness 


vestiges  of  ravs  only;  scutellated  plates  of  mall  cover 
their  body,  which  is  usually  of  an  angular  shape. 
Svngnatnus  sens,  pL  22, 1  8. 


Hippocampus  foUatns,  pL  22,  f.  10. 
Pegasus  Draco,  pi.  22,  f.  16. 


ORDER  YL    PLECTOGKATHES. 


Masdllary  bone  permanently  attached  to  the  side  of 
intermaxillary,  by  which  the  jaw  is  akoe  constituted, 
and  In  the  manner  in  which  the  palatine  anal  Is  nnitea 
by  Its  suture  to  the  cranium,  and  conseqnentiy  desti- 
tute of  power  of  motion.  Operoula  and  rays  concealed 
under  a  thick  skin,  thiongh  which  only  a  small  bran- 
chial fissure  Is  visible.    They  have  no  true  ventral  fins. 

Family  L    Gymnodohtbb. 

In  place  of  teeth  a  small  Ivoty  substance,  internally 
divided  into  lamina,  which,  in  their  aggregate,  resemble 
a  parrot's  bill.  Opeionla  small,  five  rays  on  each  ade, 
all  nearly  concealed. 


Dtadon  Histrix,  pi.  22.  f.  17. 
Tetraodon  hispidus,  pi.  21,  f.  4. 
Cephalus  brevis,  pi.  21,  t  6. 

Family  IL    Sclbbodbbmes. 

Mouth  conical  or  pvramldical.  projecting  from  the 
region  of  the  eyes,  ana  terminating  in  a  small  month, 
provided  with  a  few  distinct  teeth  hi  each  jaw.  Skin 
generally  rough  or  provided  with  hard  scales. 

Balistes  acnleatus,  pL  21, 1 22. 

Ostracion  aniitus,  pL  21,  f.  21,  and  Ostradon  tniritua, 
pi.  22,  f.  IS,  t-      ,        ,  -. 

PUtax  gahnardi,  pi.  22, 1 20. 


CHONDBOPTBRYGIANS. 

Several  of  this  division  approach  In  their  fermations  to  the  reptiles,  in  the  conformation  of  their  auditory  and 
genital  organs.  In  some,  tne  organisation  is  so  simple,  and  the  skeleton  so  greatly  reduced,  that  they  hardly 
deserve  a  place  among  vertebral  anunals.  They  th^efore  constitute  a  series  somewhat  similar  to  the  first.  In 
the  same  manner  as  Marsupial  animals  bear  a  similitude  to  the  hoofed  Mammalia. 

The  skeleton  is  essentially  cartilaginous,  eontainfaig  no  osseous  fibMs,  the  ealcarions  matter  being  deposited 
In  small  grains,  and  not  In  filaments ;  ooDseqaently  they  are  destitute  of  sutores  In  their  cranium,  whion  Is  always 
formed  of  a  single  piece. 


ORDER  L    8TURI0NES. 


Gills  with  a  sfaigle  wide  opening,  and  provided  with  I 
an  operenhim.  but  destitute  of  rays  in  the  membrane.   | 


Acipenser  huso,  pi.  21.  f.  27* 
Callorhynchus  Australis,  pi.  21,  f.  26. 
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ORDEB  n.    FIXED  GILLED  CH0NDRDPTERTGIAN8. 


Orput  for  the  enape  of  irater  picreed  In  the  •kin, 
twniftimMi  tennlnatiDg  ia  a  eommon  dnet,  ilnoiigh 
vhieh  the  water  is  tnundttcd;  Utile  eartUasiiiow 


mfremiently  nepcBded  in  tlie  mneeiee  ODpoeite 
ertenai  edges  of  tlie  teenehue,  and  wliien  may 


totlM 

be  denaniittated  bnoieUel  libe. 

Family  L    Sblactii  PuuiioeiOMi. 
Piilatinee  and  poet-niandibaisriei,  onlv  provided  with 
teeth,  and  rappiy  the  plaee  of  |awa,  whioh  are  repre- 
MOted  by  mere  Teetigee  of  bone:  their  umarent  jaw 

I  and 


wnpended  by  a  ein|^  bone  to  the  oraniiim,  whioh  re* 
praNBte  tlie  tympanal,  Jngal,  and  temporal  Donee, 
also  the  preopereohun  :  hyod  bone  aflized  to  thii 


pedide,  and  enppoita  the  nanehioatoinl  raya,  aa  hi 
oidinaiy  fialiea,  although  hardly  viaiSle  eztcrnaHy; 
foOnred  bT  the  bnnefaial  arohea,  bat  neitlier  oompoee 
the  operouam.  Pkovidcd  with  both  peetotal  and  ven- 
tnlflniythe  latter  on  the  abdomen,  plaeed 
lide  of  the  anal  opening. 


Sqnafaia  Zygsna,  pL  21, 1  8. 
Pinstia  antiqaonmi,  pL  21.  f.  7. 
Torpedo  gamnii,  pL  21, 1 10. 

Fahilt  IL    Sucioui  Ctcloromi. 

The  incken  are  the  moat  imperlbot  of  all  Ycrtelira 
animaia,  aa  regarda  the  akeleton:  thoT  are  deetitute  61 
both  pectoral  and  Tontral  ilna;  body  elongated,  tcnnin- 
ated  Defore  by  a  fleshy  lip  and  oaitiiaginoaa  ling.  An* 
nnlar  portion  of  the  vertebne,  not  cartilaginooa  throngli* 
ont  ita  whole  oirole :  deatitate  of  ordinary  ribs;  bran- 
ehial  ones  mooh  dereloped,  and  vnited  to  eaoh  other, 
bat  devoid  of  solid  branohial  archea :  the  branchiss 
resembling  parsee,  reenlting  from  the  Jnnetbn  of  one 
part  of  a  branohia  with  tlie  opening  of  toat  oootigooas: 
ear  enolosed  by  the  eraninm ;  noetiils  with  a  sbgle 
orifice. 

Petromyson marinas, pL VSLt  5. 

Gaatrobraaohos  onoos,  pi.  22,  f.  2. 


Flf. 

ITheMaigttt. 
3  Anchory. 

3  Bed  Ontnard,  p.  298.  ii. 
4MoQnFUvp.291,U. 

5  Short  Son  SUh,  p.  287,  iL 

6  teaidah  MadEoA 

7  CSnated  Saw  Flah. 

8  Dog  FKah,  p.  270.  ii. 

9  8eaBream,p.»7,iL 

10  Torpedo^  p.  278,  iL 


PLATE  XXL-ICHTHTOLOGY. 

11  8wordFiah,p.294,ii. 

12  Floander,p.801,iL 

15  Scabbard  Fish. 

U  Gianolated  Peroh,  p.  298.  ii. 

16  Chfaiese  Pipe  Fish,  p.  280,  iL 

16  8aeUngnib,p.^^iL 

17  The  Common  Carp,  p.  805,  iL 

18  Cieeted  Bleony,  p.  &6,  U. 

19  YeUow-beUied  Acanthoros. 


Fig. 

20  Holaeanthtts  Ciliaris. 

21  Oetraeion  Aoritaa,  p.  291.  IL 

22  Common  File  Flah,  p.  290,  iL 
28  Ubma  or  Wrasse,  p.  296,  ii. 
24  Validated  Sole,  p.  800,  IL 
28  The  Grey  Mallet. 

26  Callorhynchas  Aostralis. 

27  TheBelan.p.260,iL 

28  The  TVee  Cumber. 


I  The  Sahnon,  p.  801.  IL 
3  GhituKmaHac, p. m ii. 
8  Great  Pipe  fS^  p.  W),  iL 
4PSlehaid,p.S12,fi. 
5  Umpnj,  p.  281,  IL 


7  Sphynma  maoalata. 
8^i|PWi,p.80a^iL 


10  Sea  Hoiae,  or  Unioom,  p.  290,  IL 
n  The  Gold  Cajpji.  806,  iL 
13  The  Moantaln  FUi. 
13  Ortraeion  torritaa,  p.  291, 11. 


PLATE  XXILr-ICHTHYOLOQY, 
Flf. 

U  The  Flahing  SVog,  p.  288,  IL 

15  Cephalaaanthea  spinarella. 

16  The  Flying  Dragon. 

17  POronpbie  DIodon,  p.  291,  IL 

18  The  Lomp  Socker. 

19  The  Sea  Loonst. 

20  Plataac  gaimardL 

21  Chironeotee  nesogallieas. 

22  Large  eyed  Poma' 
28  Ribbon  Fish. 

24  Eqnee  Balteatns. 

25  The  Globe  Fish. 


Flf. 

26  Dragonet. 

27  fitoooaaonet's  Goby. 

28  Epibolos  insidiator. 

29  RaaorFlsh. 

SO  Red  Sea  Scorpion. 

81  Heliasas  frenatos. 

82  The  Monoeeros. 
88  PolyeaathQa  colisa. 

84  Donr,p.29e,U. 

85  Diplctlon  maoalata. 

86  Drblam  Uneolatam. 

87  Tne  Lanoet  Goblaa. 


1  The^hoaa  flnTbtUis. 

2  Portanoe  ooROjgataa. 

3  Leacosia  Urania. 

4  Oslappa  toberealata. 

5  Raa  tetiaodon. 

6  Dorippe  nodnlooa. 

7  Renupea  teetadinarioa. 

8  Pacnrna  iatleanda. 

9  Fafionnie  loeoata. 

10  PorosOana  platyohelee. 

11  Astacw  Maiinna. 

12  P^hemon  Senatoa. 
M  Neballa  HerbstB. 


PLATE  XXIIL--CRU8TACEA. 

P.  576-^78,  YoLIL 
Flf. 

14  AlimahyaUna. 

15  Cyamos  oeti. 

16  Leneothoe  artienlosa. 

17  Apeende  talpaa. 

18  i^Marghiata. 

19  Anthura  graoiUs. 

20  Stenoeoma  Uneare. 
81  Armadillo  Tnlgaria. 

23  Oyelope  qaadnoomia. 
28  (^psiaomata. 

24  Bkanehipaa  atagnalia. 

25  Anthoaoma  Etai^thU. 


AJUTOHT  of  a  PLAOimiA. 

26  Internal  stmotore  of  Thorax. 

27  Post  Abdomen. 

28  Anteimtt. 

29  Teeth. 

80  Antennsi. 

81  Head. 

82  Eyes. 

88  Internal  straoture  of  Abdomen. 

84  Teeth. 

85  1U1. 


Argonaata  Aiwow 
Spixuhi  POronU. 
Conns  ceneralis. 


PLATE  XXIV.-M0LLU8CA. 

P.  579^584,  YoLU. 
Flf. 

6  Testaeella  Soatalom. 

7  YitrinaberylUna. 

8  Cypnea  Earopea. 

9  Ancrlns  flayiatilis. 
10  Cyoloetoma  degans. 


Flf. 

11  Palodhia  impora. 

12  Haliotii  taberoalata. 
18  Tarbo  Uttoreoa. 

14  Pleorobranchus  plumula. 

15  Helix  aspeisa. 
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Anatomy  of  fig.  21. 


16  Teredo  navaUs. 

17  Laphysia  deplians. 

18  Neritma  fluviatilis. 
19) 
2Q  >  Bacoinmn  nndatoni. 

21  Patella  Talgata. 

22  Alimentary  Canal  of  fig.  14. 
23~ 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29  JawB  of  Tritonia. 
80  Tethys  leporimu 
81^  *^ 

82  (Anatomy  of  Bucoinnm  undula- 
ZZ  [    turn.    See  figs.  19, 20. 
84) 

85  Natica  monilifera. 
36) 

87  VHyaUea  tridentata. 
88/ 

89  Yenus  Yerrucofla. 

40  Mactra  NeapoUtana. 

41  Anomia  ephippiiim. 

42  Sigaretas  Ualutoideafl. 

43  Anadonta  oygne*. 

44  Plenrobrancbiu.    See  fig.  14. 


(Plate  XXIY.    Mollusoa.    Continued.) 
F!g. 

45  Myaarenaria. 
1y  I  Donaz  trnncnlns. 

48  Cytherea  Chione. 

49  Unio  piotomm. 

50  Crclas  cornea. 

51  Pisoidlnm  obliqunm. 

52  Spondvlus  gsederopus. 

53  Artemis  orbionlata. 

54  Chama  gryphoides. 

55  Chama  antiquata. 

56  Peotnnonlos  Filosus. 

57  Papa  texdentatns. 

58  Snccinea  amphibia. 

59  Area  Nose. 

60  Cardium  mstionm. 

61  Yalvata  piacinalin. 

62  No  fig. 

63  NaauluB  Pompiliua. 

64  Tridagna  gigas. 

65  Toothed  oartilage  of  Helix  Po- 


66  Nervona  ayttem  of  Aplyata. 

67  &  67*  Clio  BorealiB. 

68  Catting  tooth  of  Balla  aperta. 

See  fig.  83. 

69  Yenernpts  ims. 

70  Aieabarbata. 

71  Mytiloii  edollB. 


Plf. 

72  Umaiqaamosa. 

73  Ostrea  edulit. 

74  See  fig.  56. 

75  Crania  petsonata. 

76  See  fig.  71. 

77  Peoten  JacobaeuB. 

78  Chiton  cinereuB. 

«^  I  Parpnra  lapillua. 

81  Amphitrite  magnifica. 

82  Serpnla  Tennicalana. 
83) 

84>BullaaperU. 
85f 
86  I 

87lBullahydatia. 
88j 

89  Mnaole  of  Pholas.    See  fig.  9& 

90  Avicala  Taientina. 

91  Pinna  nobilifl. 

92  Apparatos  of  Yiaion  in  Helix 
Pomatia. 

98  See  fig.  78. 

94  Bolanos  oommnnis. 

95  Pholis  daetylns. 

96  Solen  Yagiua. 

97  Tellina  planata. 

98  laooordia  oor. 


Kg. 

1  Radiated  Tortoise.  ) 

2  Painted  Tortoise.     U.  338,  IL 
8  Close  Tortoise.        J 

4  The  Hawk-billedTarUe,p.342,ii. 

5  Conmion  Crocodile,  p.  392,  iL 

6  Gangetic  Orooodile,  p.  393,  ii. 

7  Common  Alligator,  p.  392,  ii. 

8  Mnricated  Agama. 

9  Mitred  BasUtok,  p.  403,  iL 


PLATE  XXY.— REPTILES. 
P.433-^,Yol.ii. 

Kf. 

10  Draonna  Gnianensis. 

11  Striped  Amevia. 

12  Egg  of  Crocodile,  p.  392,  ii. 

13  Common  Gnana. 

14  ScalloptaOed  Gecko,  p.  400,  u. 

15  Tegnixin  Lisard,  p.  4(&ii. 

16  Plymg  Dn«0D,  p.  406,  u. 

17  Common  Chameleon,  p.  403,  u. 

18  Great  Water  Newt. 


19  Siren. 

20  Protons. 

21  Ball 

22  Brown 
28  Common 


381.  iL 
884,  U. 
make,  p.  421,  iL 

24  Soath  American  Boa,  p.  429,  iL 

25  ShfningAmphisbflena,  p.  428,  iL 

26  Galley  wasp,  p.  467,  it 


I  Galley  1 
Apoidal 


Apos. 


ENTOMOLOGY— Plates  XXVI.  XXVIII.  XXIX. 

ARACHNmES. 

The  Araohnides  are  OTiparons  animals,  provided  with  articnlated  members,  bat  do  not  andeigo  a  metamor- 
phoris,  similar  to  insects.  They  respire,  either  by  bronchise  or  by  means  of  a  trachea,  the  openings  for  the 
admlision  of  air  being  stigmatiform;  and  they  are  deetitate  of  antenns. 

ORDER  I.    PULMONARLS. 


With  a  heart;  each  side  of  the  abdomen  with  bron- « 
chial  sacs;  six  to  eight  eyes:  two  pedipalpi;  two  Jaws 
and  palpi;  and  four  pair  of  feet;  sexasl  organs  doable. 

SbfttiOU  i.—- PEDIPALPI. 
Yery  large  palpi:  abdomen  distmctly  annulated, 
having  no  web-spinning  papilis. 

Family  L    SooRPioifiDES. 

With  a  sessile  abdomen,  provided  with  four  spiracles, 
the  six  terminal  segments  forming  a  tail;  the  last  one 
pointed,  and  serving  as  a  stinff,  perforated  for  the  pass- 
age of  poison;  palpi  forceps-shaped. 

Scorpio  Afer,  pL  26,  f.  1. 

Familt  IL    Tarantula. 

With  a  pedancnlated  abdomen,  each  side  below  fhr- 
nished  witn  two  spiracles,  and  termhiated  by  a  sting- 
less.  Jointed  filament;  palpi  arm-shaped,  with  spinoos 
extremities;  mandibles  monodactyie;  anterior  feet 
longer  than  the  others;  tongue  long  and  dart-shaped. 

llielyphonns  Caudatos,  pL  26,  f.  2. 


l^tCttOlt  H. — ^ABAlfBIDES. 

Palpi  like  small  feet,  ending  in  a  hook;  last  Joint 
bearing  the  sexual  organs  in  thp  male;  four  or  six 
'the  am' 


mamilUe  placed  near  the  anal  opening,  in  both  sexes, 
for  the  purpose  of  spinning. 

L     TRRAFlfBUIIOlfEB. 

Ptovided  with  two  spiracles,  and  two  pulmonaiy  sacs 
on  both  sides. 
Mygale  Caementaria,  pi.  26,  f.  8. 

II.     DlPNXUKOIfES. 

Having  only  one  spirade,  and  one  pulmonary  sao, 
on  each  side;  six  spinning  orifices;  the  four  exterior 
quadrangular,  and  two  smaller  ones  in  the  middle. 

Family  L    Tuutbljb. 
Spinning  orifices  foscioulated,  approximated,  aod 
oylindrican  fo^t  strong. 
Aranea  Domestica,  pi.  26,  f.  4. 

Familt  IL    Injb^uitklljl 
SpUmhsg  papillflB  converging  and  conical;  feet  very 
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riader;  tut  and  kft  p^zs  tie  nmuSly  hm^  than  the 
oUien;  jsws  inelined  upon  the  IaUoiu. 
fieytodes  thondee,  pL  26,  t  5. 

Familt  IIL    Oabitbue. 

WMngitam  the  preoediQff  family,  in  the  iint  and 
leoood  pafr  of  feet  bong  usoally  longeit;  the  Jaw  are 
stiaig^^  and  wider  aboye. 

f^pnza  diadema,  i^  26, 1  6. 

Fault  IV.    Laxbrioradjl 

Vniea  in  a  state  of  repose  the  feet  are  horisontany 
extended,  foor  anterior  longest  and  nearly  equal;  eyes 


forming  the  segment  of  a  drele  in  one  dirision,  and  in 
two  puallel  lines  in  another. 
Thomisus  < 


Family  Y.    Citioradjl 

Eyes,  eight  in  number,  placed  enrrilinearly  trian- 
gulfur,  or  orally  truncated.  They  spin  no  webs ;  capture 
their  prey  by  leaping. 

Lycosa  Tarantula,  pi.  26,  f.  8. 

Familt  YI.    Saltioilad& 

Less  fonned  for  leaping;  eyes  either  in  a  single  or 
double  quadrangular  group,  the  smaller  ones  within 
the  other. 

Eresus  moniBgerus. 


ORDER  IL    TRACHEARIA 


Witboat  a  heart,  but  in  its  stead  a  smgle  dorsal 
renel;  they  respire  through  a  radiated  trachea,  the 
lir  psanqg  through  spiracles  in  the  abdomen  or  thorax ; 
eyes  from  two  to  four;  some  are  blind;  mouth  usually 
lypbon^diaped;  seznal  organs  single. 

Family  L    PrafOGOifiDBs. 

With  a  prqleeting  syphon;  four  eyes  placed  on  a 
vask  tabcrale ;  feet  mostly  long,  terminatea  by  unequal 
books;  at  the  base  of  the  first  are  two  oyiferous  feet. 

PycDogooen  Balaenarum,  pi.  26,  f.  10. 

Family  IL    FfexuDoeooHPioNES. 
^h  very  huge,  pediform  palpi,  with  a  didaotyle 
hand  or  a  Tssenlar  batton. 
Clidifer  Ganeroldea,  pi.  26,  fl  11. 

Family  IIL    Pbalahoita. 
With  slender  fililbrm  palpi,  tetmiuAted  by  a  hook. 
8irDrabeni,pL26,f.  127 


Family  IY.    Acaudss. 

"With  an  oral  or  globular  extremely  minute  bodv; 
generally  with  two  filiform  palpi;  eyes  minute;  eight 
hairy  feet,  each  terminated  with  two  or  three  hooks. 

Trombidium  tinotorum,  pi.  26,  f.  18. 

Family  Y.    Hydrachnella 

Mouth  generally  produced  and  feet  adapted  for 
swimming. 
Hydraohna  geographica,  pL  26,  f.  U. 

Family  YI.    Riciia& 
Mouth  produced,  legs  fonned  for  walking,  wander- 
ing, or  parasitieal  land  animals. 
Argas  reflexus,  pL  26,  f.  15. 

Family  YII.  Micbophthira. 
Having  six  legs,  and  always  parasitical. 
Leptus  AutumnaUs,  pi .  26,  f.  1 6. 


MYRIAPODA. 

This  fliasi  of  animals  was  first  fermed  by  Dr.  Zeach,  after  having  been  placed  in  different  orders  by  various 
n^nrdists  befeve  his  time.  Linnsns  arranged  them  nnder  the  apterous  insects,  under  the  general  name  of 
lohis  and  Seoiopcfidra.  Fiabrieius  placed  them  in  his  class  Mitosata;  Latreille,  Cuvier,  and  Dumeril,  among 
the  ioseets;  and  Lamarck,  as  a  division  of  his  class  Arachnides. 

In  thdr  general  structure,  organization,  and  in  the  situation  and  functions  of  their  respiratory  apparatus, 
the  UjriapodM  reaemble  insects.  These  eonsist  of  two  air  tubes,  extending  longitudinally  and  parallel  to  each 
oUicr,  tke  whole  Imth  of  the  body,  which  receive  and  transmit  the  ahr  thr^h  the  medium  of  numerous 
titqal  jnuraclee.  The  animals  of  this  class  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  serpents,  their  feet  being  closely 
Jljpnsnnated  thxonshout  the  whole  extent  of  their  body.  The  mandibles  are  hi- articulated,  and  immediately 
foUowed  by  a  qnadrUid  piece  in  the  form  of  a  lip  ifHth  articuUted  divisions  resembling  little  feet,  which,  from 
Its  poatioa,  eosTesponds  to  the  ligula  of  the  Crustacea;  there  are  then  two  pairs  of  small  feet  resembling  large 
Books;  they  hsTe  two  short  antennae,  composed  of  seven  Joints  in  some,  and,  in  others,  they  are  ndmerous 
*»1  setaoeoos;  their  eyes  are  compoeed  of  a  union  of  ocelli,  idthough  some  have  a  distinct  cornea;  the 
jngmata  are  very  small,  consisting  of  eighteen  or  twenty  annul! ;  they  have  two  dentated  mandibles,  fitted 
■^.^voinwor  eotting  their  food,  and  divided  transversely  by  a  suture,  and  a  lip  without  palpi,  fonned  of 

The  myiiapodA  live  and  increase  in  size  longer  than  insects,  as  two  years  are  required  to  render  them  adult. 
Ih^sie iband  under  stones,  the  bvk  of  trees,  &c,  and  frequently  burrow  in  the  earth:  their  food  consists 
01  vegetable  sabetanees.    They  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Millipede: 


ORDER  I.    CHILOGNATHA. 


The  satcmus  are  filiform,  and  composed  of  seven 
Jwnts;  the  month  b  provided  with  two  mandibles,  and 
th«  fip  is  divided  by  sutures;  two  or  four  anterior  feet, 
uuted  at  their  base,  like  pedipal^;  and  the  spirades 
are  indistinct. 

The  Ixidy  of  the  animals  composing  this  order  is 
nvqoently  eyfindrieal,  and  its  covering  generally  cms* 
"««»;  the  feet  are  very  short,  they  walk  slowly,  and 
ue  espable  of  rollinff  themselves  up  into  a  ball.  The 
«*t  segment  of  the  body  is  longest,  and  every  segment 
bsiiMiany  two  pain  of  feet:  the  antennae  are  tluckest 
h>«ards  the  poiitt,  or  are  filifonn,  very  short  and  seven- 
Jointed;  the  spirades  are  either  concealed  or  indistinct. 

Family  I.    Ahquifouiia. 

Body  osoally  linear,  covered  with  a  solid  skin,  and 
lithoot  any  anal  appendages;  antennae  thickest  to- 
virds  the  end;  never  fewer  than  thirty-two  feet. 


Body  snake-shaped  and  cylindrical;  antennse,  with 
the  second  Joint  longer  than  the  third;  1^^  numerous; 
there  is  no  ridge  or  sharp  edse  on  the  ^es  of  the  rings. 

lulus  subulosus,  pt  20,  f.  17. 

Family  II.    Fsnicillata. 

The  body  is  oblong  and  membranaceous,  very  soft, 
with  ridged  scaly  sides,  and  a  pencil  of  ciliated  scales 
at  the  posterior  extremity;  antenns  filiform,  with 
twenty-iour  feet. 

The  antenns  are  short,  filifonn,  mon&iform,  and 
inserted  under  the  anterior  margin  of  tlie  head;  desti- 
tute of  palpi;  body  soft,  depressed,  and  ifHth  fescicnli 
of  scales  on  the  sides,  and  a  pencil  of  eUiated  scales  at 
the  posterior  extremity;  havinff  twenty-four  feet. 

Polyxenus  lagurus,  pL  26,  f.  I&. 
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ORDER  II.    CHILOPODA. 


The  month  !b  composed  of  two  mandibles,  with  a 
small  palpifonn  appendage,  whieh  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  soldered  in  the  middle,  and  termmating  hi  a  rooon- 
iike  process,  with  dentated  edges;  the  lip  u  qnaorifid, 
the  two  lateral  divisions  bang  the  longest,  and  annn- 
lated  transrersely;  body  depressed,  with  a  ooriaoeous, 
membranons.  or  flexible  covering,  and  each  segment 
provided  witn  a  pafar  of  feet;  antennse  setaceous,  com- 
posed of  numerous  joints;  spiracles  distinct. 

Family  I.    Injbquipbdkb. 

Body  elongated*  but  not  worm- shaped  or  linear, 
dividea  below  into  fifteen  segments,  each  provided 
with  a  pair  of  feet,  and  covered  above  with  eignt  plates 
or  half  segments  m  the  form  of  scutelli  and  concealing 
the  spuraoles;  feet  elongated,  especially  the  last  paur. 
with  a  very  long  and  Johited  tarsus;  eyes  large  and 
compound. 

The  antennse  are  many-Jointed  and  setaceous,  and 
greatly  longer  than  the  head;  mandibles  two,  with 
slender  palpi  adhering  to  the  back  of  the  internal  lip; 


the  posterior  lip  provided  with  two  strong-i^creed 
hooks;  body  elongated,  linear;  having  thirty  feet. 
Scutigera  araneoides,  pL  26,  f.  19. 

Familt  n.    .SquiPBDBfl. 

Body  vermiform  and  linear,  ifHth  the  sesments  equal 
both  above  and  below;  feet  ^ual,  with  tne  exception 
of  the  two  last,  which  are  long,  and  form  a  kind  of  tail ; 
eyes  granulated;  spiracles  lateraL 

The  stigmata  are  Uteral;  the  body  divided  into  a 
similar  number  of  segments,  both  above  and  beneath, 
each  bearing  a  pair  of  feet;  the  superior  plates  alter- 
nately longer  and  shorter,  and  overlapping  each  other 
close  to  the  extremity;  fifteen  pairs  of  feet 

Lithobius  forficatus,  pi.  26,  f.  20. 

The  antennie  comicoeetaceous,  consisting  of  seven- 
teen subconic  joints;  mouth  covered  by  hemispheric 
galese;  exterior  palpi,  with  a  double  peduncle;  man- 
dibles strong  ana  homy;  the  upper  lip  cleft;  s^ments 
of  the  body  margmed;  anterior  pahr  of  feet  small,  the 
last  pair  being  largest;  dght  eyes,  four  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  arranged  in  a  rhomboidal  fonn. 

Soolopendra  morsitans,  pi.  26,  f.  21. 


INSECTS. 
ORDER  I.— THYSANOURA. 


These  are  apterous  insects,  with  six  feet,  and  undergo 
no  metamorphosis;  head  distinct;  two  antennse,  which 
are  longer  than  the  head;  abdomen  with  a  terarinal 
forked  or  fihunentary  taiL 

Family  L    Lepismenjl 
Antenne  with  many  small  johits;  palpi  produced; 


abdomen  provided  with  a  series  of  moveable  appendages 
on  each  side. 
Maohilis  polypoda,  pi.  28,  f.  1. 

Family  II.    Podurxlljb. 

AntennsB  four-jointed;  mouth  destitute  of  palpi;  no 
lateral  appendages  on  the  abdomen;  tall  fmked  (ined  in 
leaping)  while  in  repose  it  is  folded  under  the  abdomen. 

Podura  Flumbea,  pi.  28,  f.  2. 


ORDER  II.    PARASITA. 


With  six  feet;  no  abdominal  appendages;  two  or 
four  small  ejea;  exterior  mouth,  nipple  or  snout- 
shaped,  inclosing  a  retractile  sucker;  someUmes  having 
membranous  lips,  with  doubly  hooked  mandibles. 

Family  I.    Makdibulata. 
Having  two  lips,  mandibles,  and  jaws. 


Ricinus  oervlcoraois,  pi.  28,  f.  3. 

Family  II.    Siphunculata. 

No  mandibles;  mouth  consisting  of  a  beak,  tnm 
which  a  sucker  can  be  protruded  at  will. 
Pediculus  cotumiois,  pi.  28,  f.  4. 


ORDER  m.    SYPHONAPTERA. 


With  a  compressed  body;  mouth  provided  with  a 
two-pieced  sucker,  inclosed  between  two  articulated 
lamine;  these  form  a  oonical  or  cylindrical  beak, 
covered  with  scales  at  the  base. 

It  consists  of  but  one  genus. 


Pulex  iiritans,  pi.  28,  f.  5.  With  an  oval  ( 
body,  oonsistmg  of  twelve  segments;  three  of  wldch 
compose  the  thorax,  and  the  remaining  the  abdomen; 
six  feet;  beak,  jointed,  consisting  of  two  plates  inoloa- 
ing  a  sucker. 


ORDER  IV.    COLEOPTERA. 


Having  four  crustaceous  elytra  or  wings,  the  two 
upper  ones  in  the  form  of  cases,  and  covering  the  under 
ones  when  at  rest,  which  are  folded  across;  they  are 
provided  with  mandibles  and  jaws  for  mastication;  the 
suture  betwixt  the  elytra  straight. 

SbttiiOn  L^PENTAMEIIA. 
Tarsi  with  five  joints. 

Family  I.    Adephaoi. 
Each  jaw  with  two  palpi,  in  all  six;  antennse  gene- 
rally filiform,  and  simple. 

Tubs  I.    CiCRMDELBTiE.— Tkbbestrial. 

With  strong  dentated  mandibles;  labium  small,  oon- 
oealed  by  the  chin ;  labial  palpi  four-jointed ;  jaws 
nnguienlated,  or  ending  hi  a  spine  or  point;  eyes  pro- 
duced; tarsi  long  and  slender. 

Ciccndela  octonotata,  pi.  28,  f.  6. 


Tribe  II.    Cababict. 

Mandibles  rarely  dentated;  labium  produced;  extre- 
mities of  the  jaws  arched  or  hooded,  and  aometimee 
nearly  straight;  no  articulated  spbe. 

Brachinns  Jurhue,  pL  28,  f.  7. 

TbIBB  III.     HYOB0CAMTHABI.-~AQUATia 

With  seven-jointed,  filiform  antennse,  longer  than 
the  head,  inserted  near  the  labium;  exterior  palpi  flli. 
form;  two  eyes;  tarsi  five-jointed. 

Colymbetes  marmoratus,  pi.  28,  f.  & 

Tbibb  IY.    Otrinitbs. 

With  claviform  antennae  shorter  than  the  head;  four 
eyes;  anterior  feet  long,  advandng;  four  posterior  ones, 
membranous,  broad,  and  fin-shaped;  Joints  of  tar^i 
laterally  dilated. 

Oyrinus  sulcatus,  pL  28,  f.  9, 
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Pamilt  II.    naACBTPnouu 
Body  elonnied.  nanow;  antemuB  monililbmi;  each 
jaw  provided  witn  a  palpiu;  elytra  shorter  than  the 
abdomeo,  bat  ooTering  the  wings;  anal  appendages 
hairy. 

Tribe  I.    Fissilabri. 
Head  appearing  as  if  separated  from  the  body  by 
•trangnlation,  with  a  deeply  notehed  labrum. 
Oxyporas  mfiis,  pL  28,'C.  10. 

T&IBB  11.     LONOIPALPI. 

Head  maeh  separated  from  the  body;  an  entire 
labium;  maxillary  palpi  length  of  the  hiead,  fourth 
joint  eoneealed. 

Piaederas  mfiooUis,  pL  28, 1 11. 

Tbibb  hi.    Dkfbebsi. 
Maxillary  palpi  short,  fonrth  joint  projecting;  head 
in  most  males  homed;  tarsi  with  three  jomts,  h»t  very 


long. 
Losteva 


i  dichroa,  pL  28,  f.  12. 

Tbibb  IV.    Uicbocbphali. 

Head  eoneealed  in  the  thorax  nearly  to  the  eyes; 
thorax  wideoing  baekwards  trapezif< 
Tachinua  atricf^tUlas,  pL  28,  f.  13. 

Familt  hi.  Skbbioobnbs. 
l^lth  filiform  or  setaoeoos  antennc,  tolled,  serrated, 
or  nectinated  in  the  males;  some  ending  in  a  toothea 
dab;  upper  part  of  abdomen  covered  by  the  elytra, 
exeept  lu  one  genus;  tarsial  penult  joint  frequently 
bilobed. 

Tbibb  L    BuPBESTinsa. 

Bodr  ovate;  abort  and  senated  anteniue;  eyes  oval; 
palpi  filifivm;  thorax  short  and  broad;  first  four  joints 
broad,  triangular,  oordiform.  penult  one  bilobed. 

Bapractis  mfipes,  pL  28,  f.  14. 

Tbibb  II.    Elatzbidbs. 

Bodj  Ifaicar,  deprcased;  mandibles  notched,  or  bifid 
St  their  points;  maxillary  palpi  with  a  triangular  ter- 
minal jomt ;  angles  of  the  tnorax  toothed. 

Blaier  areolnB,  pL  28,  f  15. 

Tbibb  IIL    CBBBiONms. 

MandiMea  termmating  in  a  simple  point;  palpi  fill- 
fans;  bod7  oval  or  oblong,  arohed  above,  sometimes 
bemlsi^kencaL 

Rhipieera  cyanea,  pi.  29,  f  16. 

Tbibb  IV.    Lampybidbs. 

Body  stiaisht;  thorax  depressed,  semichronlar  or 
sq[Qafc,  oveishoottQg  the  head ;  maxillary  palpi  thiokeet 
at  thor  extremity;  mandibles  small,  acute;  penult 
joint  of  taiai  bilobed. 

Lampyris  Savignyi,  pL  28,  f.  17. 

Tbibb  Y.    M£ltbidb8. 

Body  oUong,  back  depressed,  thorax  nearlv  square; 
elytra  flexible ;  mandiblea  notehed  at  tip  and  elongated ; 
palpi  fililbnn,  short;  head  covered  at  the  base;  joints 
of  tarsi  entire. 

Malaehins  aeneus,  pi.  29,  f.  18. 

Tbibb  VL    Clbrii. 

Body  eylindrieal;  head  sunk  in  thorax;  mandibles 
bifid  at  their  tipa;  antenns  filiform,  serrated,  and 
knobbed;  palpi  elavifbrm;  penult  ioint  of  tarsi  bilobed; 
eyea  internally  notehed  at  oase  of  antennse. 

OfMlo  moUis,  pL  29,  f.  19. 

Tbibb  VII.    Xtlotbooi. 

Body  long,  linear,  head  globular,  neck  distinct;  man- 
dibles ahorl^  thick,  dentated ;  antenna  and  tarsi  filiform, 
last  joint  bilobed;  in  some  the  elytra  very  short, 

llyleocetua  Dermestoides. 

Tbibb  VIII.    Ptiniobjes. 

Body  «void,  both  ends  rounded,  convex  above;  head 
Boaewhat  eoneealed  In  the  thorax;  mandibles  short 
sod  dentated;  antennse  simple,  filiform,  setaceous  or 
flabelliform,  and  serrated  or  peotinatea;  palpi  short, 
thi^  at  the  points;  tarsi  short. 

Anoliiam  tesselatum,  pi.  28, 1 20. 


Fakilt  it.    Clavioobmbb. 

With  four  palpi,  elytra  nearly  covering  the  abdomen ; 
antemuB  eleven  jointed,  knobbed  at  thar  points;  tarsi 
five-jointed. 

Tribb  I.    Htstboiba. 

Head  posteriorly  sunk  in  the  thorax;  mandibles 
strong,  protruding,  points  prolonged;  elytra  truncated; 
feet  contractile;  body  square. 

Hulolepta  glabra,  pi.  28,  f.  22. 

Tbibb  II.    Pelioides. 
Head  sunk  in  the  thorax ;  maxillary  ualpi  shorter  than 
the  head;  elytra  not  covering  the  abaomen  entirely. 
Neorophorus  mallei,  pi.  28,  f.  23. 

Tbibb  IIL    Palpatorbs. 

Head  ovoid,  apart  fVom  the  thorax,  which  is  narrowei 
than  the  heaa;  maxillary  palpi  length  of  head,  tumid 
at  their  points;  abdomen  ovoid,  covered  by  the  elytra. 

Mastigus  palpalis. 

Tbibb  IY.    Dbrmestini. 

Antennse  abruptly  daviform;  less  straight;  mandibles 
short,  thick,  and  arched:  feet  snort,  not  contractile; 
body  ovoid;  palpi  short,  nliform. 

Dermestus  lardarius,  pi.  28,  f.  26. 

Tbibb  Y.    Btrrhi. 

Antenns  filiform,  thickened  at  tips;  legs  broad;  feet 
contractile;  upper  extremity  of  pre-stemum  dilated. 
Byrrhus  pilula,  pi.  28,  t  27. 

Tbibb  YI.    Macrodacttli.— Aquatic 
Tarsi  generally  four-iohited;  sternum  dilated  in  fh>nt; 
antenna  six  or  seven-jointed,  some  ten  or  twelve,  fusi- 
form or  cylindrical,  not  larger  than  head;  tarsi  with  a 
brosd  termination  and  two  hooks. 
Heierooeros  marginatus,  pL  29,  f.  28. 

Familt  Y.    Paxpicornes. 

Antenne  compressed^  rix  or  nine-jointed,  with  a 
perfoliated  or  solid  claviform  termination;  body  hemi- 
spherical, or  ovoid;  mentum  large;  maxillary  palpi 
long. 

Tribb  I.    Hydropbilii. 

Feet  fitted  for  swimming;  first  joint  of  tarsi  indis- 
tinct; jaws  all  corneous;  mandibles  bidentated,  ur 
entire  at  their  tips;  thorax  broader  than  long. 

Hydrophilus  oaraboides,  pi.  29,  f.  29. 

Tribb  II.    Sphjbbidiota. 

Legs  spinous;  feet  fitted  for  walking;  tarsi  five- 
jointed,  first  and  second  same  length;  jaws  with  two 
termmal  lobes;  body  hemispherical;  maxillary  palpi 
tumid. 

Sphseridium  scarabaeoides,  pi.  29,  t  80. 

Familt  YI.  Lamblucornbs. 
Antenna  eight  to  eleven  jointed,  but  nine  or  ten  tho 
prevailing  number,  placed  in  a  fhrrow,  short  and  olavi- 
form,  consisting  of  pectinated  laminae;  two  anterior 
legs  externally  dentated;  chin  large,  firequently  oove^ 
ing  the  labium. 

Tribb  I.    Scaba&cidbs. 
Antennae  claviform  and  laminated,  the  first  eup< 
shaped  enveloping  the  rest. 
(%ctes  Chevrolatii,  pi.  28,  f.  31. 
The  animals  of  this  tribe  are  numerous,  subject  to 
great  variety,  and  are,  in  consequenoe,  arranged  in  six 
sub-tribes. 

Tribe  II.    Lucanides. 

Antennae  ten-jointod,  chib-leafiets  perpendicularly 
pectinated. 
Lucanus  cinnamraeus,  pi.  28,  f  32. 

IbfCtfon  II. — HBTEROMERA. 

First  four  tarsi  five,  and  two  last  four-jointed. 

Family  I.    Mblasoma. 

Tarsial  joints  mostly  entire;  antennae  monilifonn, 
third  joint  elongated,  always  inserted  under  the  pro- 
iecting  borders  of  the  head;  point  of  mandibles  bifid; 
mtemal  side  of  jaws  with  a  tooth  or  hook. 
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TeIBB  L     PlMKLUmiJL 

Apterous;  elftn  onutod  Mid  oover  the  abdomen, 
maziUuy  palpi  filUomi,  or  terminated  by  a  somewhat 
enlarged  joint. 

Pimelia  ▼estito,  pi.  28,  t  S3. 

Tribe  II.    Biapsidks. 
MaxiUarr  palpi  triangnlar  or  dolabriform,  with  tlie 
terminal  Joints  larger  than  the  preceding. 
Blaps  mortisaga,  pi.  28,  f.  84. 

Tubs  III.    Tenebrionitbs. 
Having  winn.  and  the  eljtra  free. 
Gryptioas  gibbnlas,  pi.  28,  t  So. 

Family  II.    Tazioobnes. 

Mandibles  bifid  at  their  p(nnts;  Joints  of  tarsi,  exeept 
the  anterior  four,  entire;  antennae  length  of  head  and 
thorax,  with  olaviform  tips,  and  usually  partly  per- 
fbliatecL 

TRIBB  I.     DiAPERIALES. 

Antenna  somewhat  perfoliated,  olaviform;  thorax 
and  elytra  not  margined  at  the  sides. 
Diaperis  boleti,  pi  28,  f.  86. 

TrIBB  II.     GOSSTPBRHES. 

Bodv  depressed,  clypeiform,  laterally  bordered  by 
the  sides  of  the  elytra  and  thorax,  under  which  the 
bead  is  sunk. 

Oossyphenes  Hoffnanseggi,  pL  28,  f.  37. 

TrIBR  III.     CR1B8100RNES. 

Antenns  abruptly  olavilbrm,  peiibliated  or  com- 
pressed, bitemal  side  somewhat  serrated. 
Cnodalon  nodosum,  pi.  28,  f.  38. 

Family  III.    Sibnelyxra. 

Mandibles  sometimes  pointed,  Jaws  unarmed;  penult 
Joint  of  tarsi  bilobate,  antenna^  filiform  or  setaceous, 
often  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax. 

Tribe  I.    Helopii. 

Mandibles  bifid;  base  of  antenna  usuaUv  oovered 
by  the  projecting  margin  of  the  head;  maxillary  palpi 
longer  than  the  labial,  terminal  Joint  triangular,  tarsial 
Jomts  entire,  hook  of  the  last  simple. 

Holops  vioUoeus,  pi.  28,  f.  39. 

TRIBB  II.     ClSTBLIDBS. 

Mandibles  ending  in  a  simple  point;  terminal  Joint 
of  tarsi  hooked,  penult  Jobit  someUmes  bilobed. 
Cistela  sulphurea,  pi.  29,  f.  40. 

TrIBB  in.     SBCURIPALPf . 

Terminal  Joint  of  maxillary  palpi  serrated,  dolabri- 
form or  oultriform:  penult  Jomt  of  four  anterior  tarsi 
bilobed  and  conical; body  oblong;  head  much  indmed; 
thorax  same  breadth  as  elytra;  antanne  usually  short. 

Melandrya  oaraboidcs. 

Tribe  IY.    (Eabmbritbs. 

Mandibles  bifid;  tarsial  penult  Joints  bilobed;  Ust 
J<rint  of  maxillary  palpi  large;  antennas  filiform  or 
setaceous,  placed  near  the  eyes,  mostly  elongated  and 
serrated;  body  elongated,  narrow,  with  a  cylindrical 
thorax;  elytra  frequently  flexible. 

(Edcmera  podograria,  pi.  29,  f.  42. 

Tribr  Y.    Rhynchobtoma. 

Anterior  part  elongated  into  a  snout. 
Stenostoma  rostrata. 

Family  IY.    Trachblidbs. 

With  a  oordiform,  triangular  bead,  apart  from  tlie 
thorax;  antenme  simple,  flabelliform.  pectinated,  or 
serrated;  Jaws  without  corneous  teeth;  tarsial  hooks 
entire;  penult  Johit  usually  bilobed. 

Tribe  I.    Laqriarijl 

Tarnal  penult  Joint  bilobed;  terminal  Joint  of  max- 
illary palpi  lam,  triangular;  antennae  filiform,  fre- 
quently granulatecL  sometimes  thickening  towards  the 
tips;  terminal  Joints  in  males  longer  than  the  preoed- 
loik;  thorax  ovlindrical  or  square. 

Lagriaria  hirta. 


Tubs  IL    Pyrocbroiabs. 

Tarsial  books  simple;  body  oblong,  straight,  and 
depressed;  thorax  round  or  tiiangular;  elytra  length 
of  abdomen,  with  a  nmnded  termfaistion;  nrnxillarr 
palpi,  slightly  serrated,  labial  filiform;  antennae  flabd'- 
liform  or  pectinated. 

Pyroohroa  coccinea,  pL  29,  f.  45. 

Tribb  III.    Morobllokjl 

Body  arcuated, head  low;  thorax  semiohrcular;  elytra 
usually  short,  ending  in  a  point;  antennae  serrated,  and 
in  the  males  peotmated  or  tufted ;  palpi  variously  Conned. 

MordeUa  aculeata,  pL  28,  f .  46. 

Tribe  IY.    AKxaiaiHeB. 

Penult  Joint  of  tarsi  bilobed;  body  oblong,  thorax 
oordiform,  divided  into  knotp;  terminal  Joint  of  maxil> 
laiy  pslpi  longer  than  the  preoedinff  {  antennae  nmple 
or  slightly  serrated;  filiform  or  tnlckeniitg  tofwards 
the  ends. 

Notoxus  monooeros,  pL  29,  fl  47. 

Tribb  Y.    Horiaubs. 

Tarsial  Johits  ending  in  two  dentated  hooks,  alon^r 
with  a  bristle;  body  oblong,  thorax  square;  palpi  fih- 
form. 

Horia  maoulata,  pi.  28,  f.  48. 

Tribb  YI.    Gamtharim jl 

Tarsial  hooks  bifid;  penult  Joint  rarelv  bilobed;  an* 
tennae  aimple,  or  slightiT  serrated;  head  molined;  palpi 
filifbrm,  sometimes  thicker  at  tlie  tips. 

Cantharis  vesicatoria,  pi.  28,  f.  49. 

itatiOtt  ill.— TBTBAMBBA. 

All  the  tarsi  four-Jointed. 

Family  I.   Rhynchopmora. 
Head  rostriform,  mouth  terminal;  antennae  genemlly 
olaviform,  geniculate,  and  inserted  on  the  probosois; 
abdomen  hvge;  penult  Joint  of  tarsi  usually  bilobate. 

Tribb  I.    Brdghbue. 

Antennae  filiform,  thicker  towards  the  points;  ser- 
rated or  pecthiated;  Joints  as  broad,  or  broader  than 
long;  labrum  breadth  of  head;  eyes  obloQg.  transverse, 
ffenerally  lunate ;  posterior  legs  long ;  third  Joint  of  tarn 
distinct;  thorax  posteriorly  lobed;  abdomen  large. 

Bruchus  pisi,  pi.  29,  t  60. 

Tribb  IL    Amtbribiobb. 
ABtenne  lon9>icinted,  witb  a  elavilbrm  termination ; 
labrum  very  small;  eyes  dobolar  or  oval. 
Anthribus  laUiostns,  pi  29,  f.  61 . 

Tribe  III.    Attblabidbs. 

Tarsial  penult  iohit  bilobed;  ant«nna  olavifonn. 
straight,  inserted  m  the  rostrum,  body  contraeted  in 
front,  ovoid  or  oval. 

Attelabus  femoralis. 

Tribe  IY.    Brentidbs. 

Tarsial  penult  Joint  bilobed;  antennneleveiHlointed, 
straight,  inserted  m  the  rostrum,  whioh  Is  long,  nliform, 
or  gradually  thickening  towards  the  points ;  body  linear, 
much  elongated. 

Brentus  anehorago,  pi.  29,  f.  52. 

Tribb  Y.    CuBCuuoNiiBt. 

Tarsial  penult  Jobit  somethnes  entire,  or  slightly 
bilobate;  antennae  olaviform,  geniculate;  rostrum  gene- 
rally bent  downwards. 

Cureulio  imperialis,  pi.  28,  f.  53. 

Family  II.    XYLOPHAet. 
Tarsia]  Joints  usually  entire,  or  when  the  penult  Joint 
is  bilobed,  the  palpi  are  small  and  oonioal;  antennae 
freouently  with  less  than  eleven  Johits,  davifonn,  and 
perfoliated  at  tlie  base. 

TBIBB  I.     BOOLYTARII. 

Antenne  less  than  eleven  Joints:  body  subovoid, 
oylindrical,  Ifanear,  or  cly|)eiform;  thorax  breadth  oi 
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wiili  five  free  Joints 
befim  tbe  elab;  palpi  my  nuU  aad  oo&ieal;  penalt 
joint  of  tani  biloDed  in  aomo  spedes. 
Sool7tiuii]]ni,pL29,t54. 

Teibb  IL    BosiucHim. 

AntcBiiB  elftTHbrm,  leas  than  eleyenoointed;  body 
oToid,  or  oylindrieal;  nuudllsiy  palpi  nlifonn,  some- 
tunes  thielLOning  towards  the  points. 

Bostiichiis  eapndmis,  pi.  29,  f.  56. 

Tribe  III.    Paussiu. 

Dod/  oblong,  depressed;  contracted  in  front;  tarsi 
fiTe-knnted.  entire;  palpi  conical;  antennae,  in  some 
•peeies,  oofy  two-Jointed,  in  otlien  ten  oylindrically 
dsTifonn,  with  penoUatea  base;  elytra  truncated. 

Pkonos  microeephalas,  pi.  28,  f.  £6. 

TrIBB  it.     TBOOOflBRAJUI. 

Astcmw  eleren-JolBtedjSome  perfoliated,  others  not 
looBcr  than  the  head. 
Dasfocras  sokatos,  pL  29,  t  57. 

Fault  IIL    Pulttsoba. 

Tarda!  Joints  entire;  bodv  depressed,  oblong;  head 
breadth  or  body,  narrowed  behind  into  a  sort  of  peak; 
mmdibles  projeetlng,  especially  in  the  males;  labmm 
•mall;  palpi  short;  thorax  nearly  sqnsre;  antennae 

Cooqios  Dijeanii,  pi.  28,  f .  58. 

FaMILT  IY.     LoifOIOORNEB. 

First  three  Jdnts  of  tarsas  provided  with  pencils 
below,  two  intermediate  broad,  triansnlar,  or  cordi- 
fotm,  third  deeply  bybUate;  labium  tnangolar,  oordi- 
fom,  or  notehad;  aatenns  filiform.  gsneralW  longer 
ihsa  the  body,  sometimes  inserted  m  a  notch  at  the 
eyes,  sometimes  oatside;  foot  long,  slender,  with  long 
tarn;  bo^  eUm^iAed. 

Tbiu  L     PRIOlfll. 

Head  concealed  in  the  thorax  to  the  eyes;  last  Joint 
of  palpi  tmnMbtd'y  wings  folded  under  the  elytra; 
labrem  vor  small  or  none;  bodr  usually  depressed, 
lateral  borden  of  thorax  edged,  dentated,  or  spinous; 
antenos  serrated  or  pectinated  in  the  males. 

Prionis  coiiarios,  pi.  28,  f.  59.    • 

TBIBB  n.     CBRlMBTCnfl. 

With  a  fcry  distinet  labram. 
Cerambyx  hiitipes,  pJ.  28,  f.  60. 

Tbibb  III.    Nbctbaubeb. 

Whigi  extended  nearly  their  whole  length,  slightly 
folded  at  theb  extremity;  elytra  very  short  and  tmn- 
eated;  body  narrow  and  elongated. 

Neeydalis  migor,  pi  29,  f.  61. 


Tbibb  IY. 

Tenainal  joint  of  palfrf  ovate,  oontraoted  into  a  point ; 
head  Terticle. 
Saperda  albicans,  pi.  28,  f.  62. 

Tbibb  Y .    Lbptubbtjb. 

ABteuMB  in«rted  beyond  the  eyes;  head  oval, 
abraptly  eompreiscd  toimrds  the  base;  thorax  oonieal 
or  trapedform;  abdomen  nearly  tiianguhur;  antennse 
oftea  approximate  between  the  eyes. 

Leptoia  annulata,  pi.  29,  f.  68. 

Familt  Y.  Eupoda. 
Body  oblong,  antennie  filiform,  gradually  thickening 
to  the  pomts,  and  inserted  near  the  eyes;  about  the 
length  of  head  snd  thorax,  which  is  narrow,  cylindri- 
cal,  or  square;  head  sunk  m  the  thorax  to  nearly  the 
ejes;  exterior  and  temunal  lobe  of  Jaws  widlening 
towards  the  extremity. 


Tbibb  I.    Baobibes. 
With  a  deeply  notched  labhmi;  mandibles  entire  at 
the  tips. 
Qufjn  Gayanea,  pi.  29,  f.  64. 

Tribe  II.    Criocbbides. 

Labium  entire,  no  notch;  mandibles  biiid,  or  bidented 
at  their  tips. 
Criooeris  merdigem,  pi.  28,  f.  65. 

Family  YI.    Ctcuca. 

Labium  tlnck,  square,  or  oral,  entire,  or  slightly 
notched;  exterior  and  terminal  division  of  paws  cylin- 
drical ;  bodv  oval,  ovoid,  globular,  or  somewhat  square ; 
antenn«  filiform  or  setaceous,  sometimes  sliffhtly  elavi- 
form,  but  not  ronnded  or  oval;  three  first  Jomts  of  tarsi 
spongy,  or  provided  with  brushes  bdow. 

TRIBB  I.     CASSIDARIiB. 

Antenns  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 


the  elytra  and  tnorax. 
Cassidaviridis,pl.28,f.66. 

Tribb  II.    Chrtboheunjb. 

.  Antenns  remote,  plaoed  before  the  eyes. 
Chlamys  oupres,  pi.  29,  f.  67. 

Tbibb  HI.    Oalebucitjb. 
Antenns  placed  between  the  eyes,  near  the  mouth, 
and  approximate  at  their  base. 
Ghiieruca  tanaceti. 

Family  YU.    Clavipalpi. 

Three  first  Joints  of  tarri  with  brushes,  and  the  last 
bifid;  antemue  with  a  terminal,  oval,  perfoliated  club; 
Jaws  with  a  homy  tooth  interioriy;  palpi  with  a  large 
terminal  Joint;  body  orbicular  or  oval. 

Erotylns  giganteus,  pi.  28,  f.  69. 

l&cctCott  IV.— Tbimeba. 

Tarsi  three-Jointed;  antennae  davate;  body  hemi- 
spherical or  oval. 

Family  I.    Aphidiphaoi. 

Tarsi  with  two  terminal  hooks,  first  Joint  distinct; 
elytra  covering  the  abdomen ;  antennse  shorter  than  the 
thorax,  with  a  terminal  club  in  the  form  of  a  reversed 
triangle;  last  Jomt  of  maxillary  palpi  being  large,  dola- 
biiform;  body  hemispherical;  thorax  short,  and  nearly 
luniform. 

Cooinclla  septempunctata,  pi.  28,  f.  70. 

Family  II.    Funoioolje. 

Tarsi  with  two  terminal  hooks,  the  first  Joint  distinct, 
elytra  oovering  the  abdomen;  antenna  longer  than  the 
head  and  thorax;  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  or  simply 
thiokened  towards  the  tips;  bodv  oval. 

Eumorphtts  tetraspilotns,  pL  29,  f.  71. 

Family  III.    Psblaphii. 
With  short  truncated  elytra;  first  tarsial  Joint  short 
and  indistinct. 
Chennium  bitaberoulatnm,  pi.  29,  t  72. 

S^Wlton  v.— MONOMEBA. 
Tarsi  havfaig  but  one  Joint. 

Family  I.  Dbrmestimi. 
Antennffi  shorter  than  the  thorax,  radical  ^oint  large, 
ovate,  seven  foliowmg  short,  slender,  remammg  three 
forming  an  ovate  compressed  club,  two  lower  Joints 
aomewnat  dilated  in  the  inner  side,  terminal  smaller 
and  ronnded. 


ORDER  Y.— ORTHOPTERA. 


With  coriaceous  elytra,  the  margin  of  the  one  oover- 
ktt  thai  of  the  other:  mouth  provided  with  mandibles : 
vSin  kH^gitudinaOy  folded,  and  sometimes  transversely 
beiues;  metamorphoses  semi-completeL 


l^etttOll  I. 
Elytra  and  wfaigs  horizontal ;  fleet  foimed  for  running. 

Family  I.    Forficvlarijb. 
Tarsi  three-Jointed;  elytra  nearly  crustaceous. 
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reUoulated,  ¥617  short,  posteriorly  tnincate,  Joining  in 
a  straight  satnre.  and  covering  the  wings,  which  are 
plicated,  and  their  extremities  projecting  heyond  the 


elytra^  while  In  repose;  abdomen  terminating  in  a  homy 
foroepM. 
Porficala  spongiphora,  pi.  28,  f.  73. 

Familt  II.    Blattarim.     - 

Tarsi  fiTe-Jointed ;  wings  simply  doabled  Iongita<U- 
nally,  and  covered  by  elytra,  firequently  coriaceoos  and 
thin,  reticulated  or  crossing  each  other;  body  depressed, 
oval,  or  orbicolar;  head  concealed  under  the  aemioir- 
cnlair  or  orbionlar  thorax ;  maxillary  palpi  long,  terminal 
joint  axe  shaped;  feet  spinous. 

Blatto  maonlata,  pi.  2^,  1 74. 

Family  III.    MANTTDas. 

Tarsi  flve-Jointed ;  wings  slmplv  folded  longitudinally ; 
body  elongated,  head  uncoverod;  palpi  short,  filiform; 
twoanteriorfeet  greatly  longerthan  theothers,liaimches 
long,  thighs  strong,  compressed;  \m  terminated  by  a 
strong  hook,  capable  of  being  foldea  under  the  thighs; 
thorax  large. 

Mantis  religiosa,  pi.  28,  f.  75. 

Family  IV.    Spbctba. 

Under  lip  unequallv  divided ;  anterior  margin  of 
npper  lip  notched;  antennae  placed  nearer  the  mouth 
than  the  centre  of  the  head;  head  projecting,  elongated, 
and  posteriorly  rounded;  eyes  small;  first  segment  of 


the  thorax  short,  being  soaroefy  longer  than  the  ssoood. 
Fhyllium  paama,  pL  29,  f.  76. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  family,  the  elytra  and 
wings  are  sloping  like  a  roof;  posterior  thiglis  and  feet 
very  huge,  and  formed  for  leapuig. 

Family  I.    Gryllidbs. 

Elytra  and  wings  horiaontal;  antennss  setaoeoos  or 
filiform,  tarsi  three-Jointed. 
GryUus  trifKsoiatua,  pi.  28,  f.  77. 

Family  II.    Loodstarls. 

Elytra  and  wings  sloping  like  a  roof ;  tarsi  four-Jointed, 
antenns  setaceous. 
Loeusto  viridissima,  pL  29,  f .  158. 

S^fttton  HI. 

Elytra  and  wings  sloping  like  a  roof:  posterior  feet 
formed  for  leaping;  tarsi  five-lointed;  emra  alike  in 
both  sexes;  antennae  sword-shaped,  filirorm  in  both 
sexes,  olaviform  in  the  males  only,  in  some  speeies. 

ACRiDim. 
Posterior  feet  weak,  shorter  than  the  body,  hardly 
formed  for  leaping;  abdomen  turned. 
Acridium  omatum,  pL  28,  f .  78. 


ORDER  VI.    HEMIPTERA. 


Two  wings  covered  by  elytra;  mouth  constructed  for 
suction ;  the  rostrum  composed  of  a  tubular  articulated 
sheath,  enveloping  four  scaly  set8e,in8tead  of  mandibles 
and  Jaws;  elytra  m  some  of  the  speeies  crastaoeous, 
with  the  posterior  extremity  membranous;  in  others 
nearly  similar  to  wings,  but  more  extended,  thicker, 
and  coloured. 

Section  I. — ^Hbtbroptera. 

Rostrum  placed  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
head ;  elytra  and  wings  horizontal,  terminated  abruptly 
by  a  membranous  appendage. 

Family  I.    Gbocorisje. 

Antennae  placed  near  the  internal  margin  of  the  eyes, 
and  somewhat  longer  than  the  head ;  tarsi  three-Jointed, 
the  first  of  some  species  veiy  short. 

Tubs  I.    LoifoiLABiu. 

Sheath  of  sucker  four- jointed;  labrum  long,  subulate, 
and  striated  above. 
ScuteUera  vasalis,  pi.  28,  f.  79. 

Tams  II.    Mbmbraracbjl 

Sheath  of  sucker  two  or  three-Jointed,  labrum  short; 
feet  hooked,  inserted  in  the  medial  Ihie  under  the 
thorax ;  rostrum  straight,  sheathed  at  its  base,  or  in  its 
whole  length;  head  not  posteriorly  narrowed;  eyes  of 
medium  size. 

Cinex  lectularius,  pi.  28,  f.  80. 

TaiBB  III.     NUDICOU.18. 

Rostrum  free,  arenated;  head  abruptly  narrowed  at 
its  insertion  like  a  neok. 
Reduvins  raptatorins,  pi.  28,  f.  81. 

Tribb  IV.    Oculatjb. 

Rostrum  free,  usually  straight;  eyes  large;  labrum 
projecting. 

Leptopus  littoralis. 

Tribb  V.    Plotbrbs. 

Four  posterior  feet  long,  slender,  formed  for  walking 
on  the  ground  or  water;  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
breast,  and  much  apart;  tarsi  with  two  small  hooks, 
which  are  placed  in  a  lateral  fissure  at  their  end;  body 
covered  with  silky  down. 

Hydrometra  linearis,  pi.  29,  f.  82. 

Family  II.    Hydrooorisjb. 

Antennae  placed  under  the  eyes,  concealed,  and  even 
longer  than  the  head;  tarsi  two-jointed. 


Tribb  I.    Nbpidbs. 

Anterior  feet  formed  for  seising;  thighs  large,  far- 
rowed beneath  to  receive  the  marain  of  the  Ick;  tarsi 
short,  rivetted  at  their  orig^  with  tne  legs,  and  forming 
togetner  a  large  hook;  body  oval,  much  depressed,  or 
linear. 

Belostoma  marguiata,  pi.  28,  f.  84. 

Tribb  II.    NoioifBcriDBS. 

Two  anterior  feet  bent  downwards,  thighs  of  ordinary 
siae;  tarsi  ciliated;  two  posterior  foet  oar-shaped,  eilf- 
ated,  with  two  verv  smaU  terminal  hooks;  body  nearly 
cylindrical  or  ovoid. 

Noctoneota  glanca,  pL  28,  f .  85. 

Section  IL-— Houoptera. 

Rostrum  projected  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head, 
between  the  two  anterior  feet ;  elytra  generally  Uiclined, 
of  equal  thiduieM  throughout,  sometimes  resembling 
wings. 

Family  III.    Oicada&ije. 

With  wings  and  elytra;  tarsi  three-Jointed;  antennae 
small,  conical,  or  subulate ;  three  to  six-Jointed,  includ- 
ing the  setflB,  which  terminate  them;  female  ovipositor 
dentated. 

Tribb  I.    Stridulamtbs. 

Eyes  three,  small  and  smooth;  antennae  six-Jointed; 
males  with  a  drum,  or  musical  organ,  interioriy,  on  each 
side  the  abdomen,  covered  by  an  operoolnm. 

Cicada  flavopanctata,  pi.  28, 1 86. 

Tribb  II.    Fulqorblljl 

With  two  eyes ;  antennae  three-Jointed,  terminal  setir 
compressed,  placed  under  the  eyes;  front  frequently 
prolonged  into  a  beak. 

Fttlgora  punctata,  pi.  28,  f.  87. 

Tribb  III.    Mbmbracidbs. 

With  two  eyes;  antennae  three-Jointed,  pisoed  be- 
tween the  eyes;  thorax  prolonged  behind,  and  covering 
part  of  the  back;  in  some  speeies  dilated  at  the  sides 
of  the  head. 

Damis  Gamehis,  pi.  28,  f.  88. 

Tribb  IT.    Cicadella. 

Tliorax  laterally  dilated;  in  other  respects  like  the 
preceding  tribe. 
Ledra  aurata,  pi.  28,  f.  83^ 
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Family  IT.    HnuavLTnu. 
Tani  two- jointed,  generally  vith  two  tenninal  hoolu, 
er  aimply  Tedeolar:  antemis  ten  or  eleven-jointed, 
longer  tbaa  the  head;  body  soft. 

TaIBB  I.     F&TLUDKB. 

Antctuue  terminated  by  two  aetee;  elytra  and  winga 
aioping;  tarai  two-jointed,  with  two  terminal  hoou; 
Ccmalca  provided  with  an  ovipoeitor. 

livia  Jonoonim,  pL  28, 1 90. 

TSIXB II.     PBTS4PI. 

Antcnncelgfaijofaited;  elytraand  winga  linear;  aeoond 
tarrial  joint  replaoed  by  a  veaide,  deatitnte  of  hooka. 
Tfaripa  phyaapoay  pL  28, 1 91. 


Tbibb  III.    Apbidii. 

AntemssB  six  or  ieven-jointed;  elytra  and  win^  tri- 
angular, eloping,  and  witnoat  fringes;  tarsi two-jomted, 
first  short,  second  with  two  termuud  hooks. 

Aphis  roaise,  pi.  28,  f.  92.    f.  92  a,  larva  of  the  same. 

Family  V.    Gallinsbcta. 

Tarsi  of  one  joint,  with  a  terminal  hook.  Malea  two 
winged,  or  with  two  elytra,  and  devoid  of  a  roetmm. 
Femalea  apterona;  antemue  eight,  nine,  and  eleven- 
jointed,  and  in  aome  instancea  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
foor. 

Gocens  eaoti,  pi.  28,  f.  93. 


ORDER  VII.    NEUROFTERA. 


^Inga  foor,  naked,  reticnlated  and  transparent; 
mooth  fbnned  for  mastication;  jaws  and  lips  straight, 
extended;  jointa  of  the  tarsi  varioos,  mostly  entire. 

Jbtctian  I. — subulioobmes. 

AntennsB  tittle  longer  than  head;  snbalate,  aeven- 
Jointed,  the  laat  fonned  of  a  aeta;  mandibles  and  jaws 
eovered  by  lips,  or  by  an  anterior  proieetion  of  the  head ; 
cyea  pnneetfaig,  lai;ga;  winga  extended  horiiontally,  or 
pcqpendlonlar. 

Family  I.    Libbllvlinjl 

Tarai  threejolnted;  mandibles  and  jawa  oomeons, 
very  alrang;  dentated;  winga  eqnal. 
Ubdhila  varia,  pi.  28,  f.  94. 

Family  II.    Epbbmbbinjl 
Tarai  foar^jdnted;  body  very  soft;  lower  winga  mnoh 


r  than  the  upper  ones,  in  some  speeies  exceed- 
higiy  mlirate;  abdomen  terminated  by  two  or  three 


E^pbemen  bioenlata,  pi.  28,  t  95. 

iNctlOn  11.— 7ILIC0BNE8. 
J<»Bta  of  antenns  generally  nnmerona,  thickened 


tiwaida  the  end,  filiform,  or  setaoeoctf ,  and  longer  than 
the  bead. 

Family  III.    pLAHiPBifiiBS. 

Tbibb  I.    Faicobpayjb. 
Tnd.  five-jointed;  antennae  aetaoeooa  or  filiform; 
front  of  the  head  niodnced  into  a  beak;  lower  wings 
I  long  ana  narrow. 
i  raft,  pi.  28,  f.  96. 


Tbibb  II.    Mybmblbonidbs. 

Tarai  five>jointed;  antenns  thickened  towards  the 
end;  prothwax  short,  in  the  form  of  a  collar;  winga 
sloping  like  a  roof;  each  jaw  with  two  palpi. 

AaciUphna  barbams,  pi.  28,  f.  97. 

Tbibb  III.    Hbmerobini. 
WhigB  foor,  eqoal,  deflexed;  first  segment  of  trunk 


venr  short;  tarsi  five-jointed;  with  four  palpi;  antenna 
filiform  or  setaceona. 
Hemetobina  longicomis,  pi.  29,  f.  98. 

Tbjbb  IV.    Fbo^uilljl 

Wings  nneqaal,  defiexed,  lower  onea  smalleat;  tarsi 
two  or  three-jointed;  antennsB  ten- jointed;  labial  palpi 
verv  short. 

Psoooa  bipunetatns. 

Tbibb  Y.    Tbbmitinji. 

Tarsi  fonr-jointed;  antenna  short,  monlliform;  winga 
nsoally  horiiontal,  longer  than  the  oody ;  fiiat  segment 
of  the  trunk  large,  aemicircalar;  jawa  scaly,  pointed. 

Termes  Incifugom. 

Tbibb  YI.    Raphidina 

Tarsi  four  or  five^ofaited;  prothorax  elongated,  cylin- 
drical; wings  equal,  defiexeo.  greatly  reticulated^  lower 
onea  not  bent  at  th<»r  internal  margin ;  antenna  filiform 
or  nearlv  setaceous,  sometimes  short  and  granulated; 
pdpi  filiform,  or  somewhat  thickened  at  the  points. 

Kaptiidia  ophiopsia. 

Tbibb  YII.    Bembltdbb. 

Tarsi  five-jointed;  prothorax  ample;  wings  horisontal 
or  defiexed,  internal  side  of  the  lower  bent,  or  folded 
below;  antenna  filiform  or  setaceous,  sometimea  pec- 
tinated; maxillary  palpi  projecthig,  alender  towardu  the 
points;  last  joint  often  short. 

Corydalia  comuta. 

Tbibb  YIII.    Pbblides. 

Tarsi  three-jointed;  prothorax  square;  body  narrow, 
elongated,  depressed;  wings  horisontal;  abdomen  ter- 
minated by  two  aeta;  mandibles  small,  partly  mem- 
branous. 

Perla  lutea. 

Family  IV.    pLiCTPBNifES. 

Destitute  of  mandibles;  lower  wings  broader  than 
the  upper,  lonsitudinally  folded ;  antenna  setaceous, 
usually  long,  with  numerous  joints;  tarsi  five-jointed; 
nuudlJary  ]^pi  long  and  aetaceoaat 

Phryganea  striata. 


ORDER  VIII.    HYMENOPTERA. 


Foor  naked  veined  wings  of  unequal  aiae;  mouth 


with  jawa,  mandiblea,  and  two  lips;  lip  tubular  at  its 
Itha 


M«—<^  .^■■■■,i..ng  by  a  labium,  either  doubled  or  folded 
mwwda^  and  forming  a  kind  ofsucker ;  females  provided 
with  a  compound  ovipositor. 

^tttittn  i.— TEBXBBAIITIA. 

Abdomen  fai  many  species  sessile;  femalea  fomished 
vrith  an  ovipositor;  antenna  twelve  or  thirteen  jobted, 
In  aome  more  or  IcM. 

Family  I.    Sbcubipbba. 

Abdomen  perfsetly  sessUe,  or  connected  at  its  base 
to  tiaa  metathorax. 

Tbibb  L    TBHTBBxnnrETA 

llaxQIary  palpi  six-johited;  labial  palpi  four-jointed: 


mandiblea  long,  compressed;  labium  trifid;  ovipositor 
oompound. 
Perga  scutellata,  pL  29,  f.  101  • 

Tbibb  II.    Ubocbbata. 

Maxillary  palpi,  with  two  to  five  jointa;  Ubial  palpi 
three;  mandibles  short,  thick;  labium  entire;  antenna 
vibratile;  head  nearly  globular. 

Termex  eolumba,  pi.  29,  f.  102. 

Family  III.    Pupiyoba. 

Winga  of  many  species  eellnlar,  in  others  devoid  of 
nerves;  first  abdominal  sesment  posteriorly  incloring 
the  metathorax,  and  formmg  part  of  it;  tne  second, 
which  appears  like  the  first,  fixed  to  the  preceding  by 
a  pedicle. 
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Tribs  I.    Etanialks. 

Abdomen  plAoed  on  the  thorax  aboro  the  two  pos- 
terior feet,  in  others  nearly  under  the  soateUnm;  wings 
veined,  upper  ones  eeUular;  antennae  filiform  or  seta- 
oeons,  thirteen  or  fonrteen-jointed;  maxillary  palpi 
frequently  very  apparent;  ovipositor  in  most  species 
projeoting,  consistuig  of  three  nkiments. 

Pelecinus  polioerator,  pi.  29,  f.  103. 

Tribs  II.    ICHNEUMOiriDBS. 

Abdomen  prq^ected  firom  between  the  two  posterior 
feet;  the  four  wings  veined,  upper  ones  inolosed,  or 
with  discoidal  cells;  maxillary  palpi  apparent  and  pro- 
jecting; ovipositor  with  three  filaments;  antennae  seta- 
ceous or  filiform,  rarely  elevated,  and  many-jointed. 

Ichneumon  unifasciatorius,  pi.  28,  f.  104. 

Tribb  III.    Qaixiooub. 

Lower  wings  with  one  nerve;  upper,  one  radial  cell, 
two  or  three  cubital;  antenrne  nnirormly  thick,  or 
thickening  towards  the  point,  thirteen  to  fifteen-jouited ; 
palpi  short;  ovipositor  spiraUy  rolled  up. 

Clnips  quereus-fbliL 

Tribe  IV.    Chalciditbs. 

Lower  wings  nerveless;  no  cubital  cell  hi  the  upper; 
palpi  very  short;  antennae  thickened  at  the  ends,  cfavi- 
rorm  in  some,  geniculated,joints  never  exceeding  twelve, 
ovipositor  contained  in  the  abdomen;  posterior  legs 
formed  for  leaping. 

Chalcis  clavipes,  pi.  28,  f.  106. 

Tribb  Y.    Chbtsides. 

Lower  wings  with  longitudinal  ribs,  in  the  upper  ones 
a  radial  cell,  and  a  Urge  cubital  one;  antenna)  filiform; 
thirteen-jointed;  ovipositor  internal,  exsertile,  sham- 
pointed;  abdomen  sessile,  flat  beneath,  and  can  be 
folded  on  the  breast;  palpi  apparent,  body  globular. 

Chryais  ignita,  pi.  28,  f.  107. 

Tribb  YL    Oxturi. 

Lower  wings  sinj^le  nerved;  upper  in  many  devoid  of 
discoidal  and  radial  cells;  antennae  filiform,  ten  to 
fifteen-Jointed,  or  thickened  towards  the  pomts  in 
females;  maxillary  palpi  long;  abdominal  segment 
large;  ovipositor  tubular,  formed  by  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen. 

BethyUus  hemiptems. 

gbtttion  VL — ^aouleata. 

Abdomen  pedunculated,  inclosing  in  the  females  and 
neuters  a  sting;  antennae  of  the  mide  thirteen-jointed, 
female  twelve. 

FaMILT  III.      HSTEBOOTNA. 

Females  and  neuters,  or  those  which  live  in  sodetv, 
devoid  of  wings;  antennae  genicolated;  labium  smaU, 
rounded,  vanltod. 

Tribb  I.    Formicarub. 
Males  and  females  winged,  neuters  apterous. 
Formica  Herculanea,  pi.  28,  f.  109. 

Tribb  II.    Mutillarl& 

Femnles  apterous,  and  feet  strong,  legs  spinous  and 
ciliated;  antennae  filifonn  or  setaoeous,  first  and  third 
joint  elongated. 

Mutilla  Klugii,  pi.  28,  f.  1 10. 

Pamtlt  IY.    F088ORSS. 

Wings  extended;  in  some  the  prothorax  laterally 
prolonged;  in  others  short. 

Tribb  I.    Soolibta 

Anterior  segment  of  trunk  laterally  prolonged  to  the 
insertion  of  the  wings :  antennae  of  females  close-jointed ; 
feet  thick,  spinous;  thighs  arcuated;  antennae  straight, 
length  of  hcAd  and  thorax  in  males,  shorter  and  arcu- 
ated in  females,  in  the  upper  wings  of  some  a  radial  celL 

Seolia  trioincU,  pi.  29,  f.  1 1 1. 


Tribb  II.    Saptgitbb. 
Feet  in  both  sexes  slender,  slightly  spinooa  or  dliated, 
in  some  amooth;  antennae  length  of  head  and  thoiax. 
Sapyga  prisma. 

Tribb  III.    Pompilii. 

Prothorax  square,  either  transverse  or  longitudinal; 
posterior  maigm  neariy  straight;  abdomen  somewitat 
ovoid,  narrow  at  its  base;  inside  of  two  posterior  legs 
with  a  pencil  of  habr. 

PompUus  viaticos,  pL  28,  f.  11& 

Tribb  IY.    Sfhegidbs. 

Prothorax  forming  a  jointed  neck,  narrowed  la  ftoot ; 
base  of  abdomen  produced  hito  a  long  pencil;  three 
complete  cubital  cells. 

Podimn  nigripes,  pL  29,  f.  1 U. 

Tribb  Y.   Behbbcidbs. 

Labium  quite  apparent,  or  much  produced. 
Bembex  rostrata,  pL  29,  f.  115. 

Tribb  YL    Labrata. 

Labrum  quite  concealed,  or  scarcely  perceptible; 
abdomen  conical,  or  oonically  ovoid;  mandilUes  aeq;>ly 
notched  on  the  lower  side. 

Labra  IchneumoniformiB. 

Tribe  YIL    NTsacmii. 

Mandibles  without  notch;  labnim  ooneealed,   or 
hardly  perceptible;  abdomen  ovoid  or  conioaL 
Nysson  maoulatus. 

TbIBB  YIIL     CRABBOBfEBB. 

Labfum  hid,  or  not  protruding;  abdomen  oval  or 
elliptical,  Increasing  from  the  bsise  to  the  extreinxty, 
olaviform;  head  frequently  veir  large. 

Crabro  cribrarius,  pi.  29,  f.  1 18. 

FaMILT  Y.     DlPLOPTBRA. 

Wings  longitudinally  folded;  antennae  geniculate, 
clavate;  e^^es  notched;  prothorax  reaching  insertion 
of  upper  wings;  feet  not  fitted  for  oolleetiug  pollen. 

Tribb  I.    Yesparia 

Antennae  twelve  or  thirteen-jointed,  coniform,  and 
pointed;  labium  sometimes  divided  into  four  plumose 
nlamenti,  sometimes  trilobed,  with  four  glandalar 
points. 

Synagris  oomuta,  pi.  29, 1 119. 

Tribe  II.    Mabarides. 

Antennae  eight  or  ten-jointed,  button- shaped  at  tip; 
labrum  with  two  filaments  at  its  termination,  retiring 
into  a  tube  formed  by  the  base. 

Masaris  apiformis,  pi.  29,  f.  1 20. 

Family  YI.    Mbllifbra. 

Whigs  extended;  first  joint  of  posterior  tarsi  large, 
compressed,  square,  or  triangular,  provided  with  a  tuft 
of  hair  adapted  for  coUectmg  pollen  of  flowers;  jaws 
and  lip  long,  narrow,  produced  Into  a  proboscis;  chin 
elongated,  supported  on  a  pedicle;  labium  mostly 
lanceolate  or  filiform,  long  and  hairy. 

Tribe  I.    Andreneta 

In  some  species  the  Intermediate  division  of  the 
labrum  widened  into  a  heart-shape,  and  sometimes 
lanceolate,  al  wave  shorter  than  the  ohin,  nearly  straight, 
or  simply  folded  upwards;  jaws  and  lip  forming  a  pro- 
boscis bent  downwards. 

Andrena  pilipes,  pi.  29,  f.  121. 

Tribb  IL    Apiarijb. 

Intermediate  division  of  the  laUnm  filifonn  or  seta- 
oeous, at  least  the  length  of  the  sheath,  bent  down- 
wards; jaws  and  lip  lenithened  into  a  probosds,  folded 
downwards  in  repose;  labial  palpi  compressed,  fllamen- 
tnrr  sonly. 

Apis  centhuneularia,  pi.  28,  f.  122. 
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ORDER  IX.    L£PIDOPTERA« 


tcnninatinc  in  ( 
gnlar,  in  otMES 


vings.  ooTBted  with  a  farinn 

conpoKd  of  Bfanta  MtlM,  and  haTing  a  tnink  ■pirally 
rolled  up,  imerted  at  the  month. 

Family  L    Diubha. 

Wings  fr«e  in  repoae,  perpendionlar  to  the  plane  of 

poation,  and  devoid  of  a  eealr  bristle  at  the  base  of 

the  iBwior  winn;  antouie,  in  many,  eUmform,  or 

in  aiNitton,  more  or  less  oonioal  or  ttifui- 

nd«,  and  liooked  at  the  termination. 

TmiBB  L    pAPiLiOHiDn. 

Ld^  with  a  pair  of  spars  or  spines;  fonr  wings  per- 
pendioolariy  elerated  in  repose;  antennse  either  oiavi- 
form  or  neariy  filiform,  destitute  of  hooks,  except  in 
one  genns,  in  which  they  are  plumose  and  setaceous  in 
one  of  tlie  sexes. 

P^Alio  Children!,  pi.  29,  f.  123. 

Tkibs  II.    Hespebidbs. 

Two  pair  of  spun  on  the  posterior  legs;  lower  wings 
nesily  hoiiaantiu  in  repose;  antenns  teiminated  by  a 
batton  or  a  olnb,  in  some  with  a  terminal  hook;  in 
others  filifarm,  with  a  slender  extremity  bent  and 
pointed. 

Hesperia  malvae,  pi.  29,  f.  124. 

Familt  n.  Crxpusculaua 
With  a  sliir,  horwy  bristle  near  the  hiaertion  of  the 
k)wcr  wings,  at  their  margin,  enterfaig  a  grooTO  below 
the  u|^»er  ones,  keeping  them  horizontal  in  repose; 
intenoa  daviform  eloQgj^ted,  frequently  pectinated  or 
•errtted.    Caterpillars  with  sixteen  laige  feet. 

Teibe  I.    Hespebia— Sphinges. 
Antennc  simple,  darato,  hooked  at  tip,  and  destitute 
of  a  tuft  of  scales. 
GutoU  aeroeoides,  pL  29,  f.  125. 

TbIBB  IL     SPHDfOllUM. 


i  with  n  scaly,  tufted  termination,  in  a  pris- 
naftio  dab,  tiiiekening  from  their  middle;  lower  ]>alpi 
bffosd,  scaly,  third  Jomt  smaller,  and  usually  indistinct. 
Sphinx  ccBTolTuli,  pL  29,  f.  126. 

Tbibb  IIL    Zygjrnidbs. 


Aatennae,  for  the  most  part,  derold  of  tufted  scales 
at  their  points,  fosilbrm,  or  rsm's-hom-shaped;  labial 
pslpi  slender,  oompressed,  eyttndrical,  or  conical,  tliird 
)oint  Teiy  disUnet. 

Zygraa  pulehdla,  pL  29,  f.  127*. 

Family  III.    Noctubna. 

Wtngs  horisontal  or  inclined  in  repose;  antennss 
letaeeoQs. 


Tbibb  L    Bombtcitbs. 

Antenns  of  males  pectinated  or  serrated;  trunk  rery 
short,  or  nearly  none;  body  woollr  and  thick  in  the 
females;  wings  fluently  extended,  and  when  in- 
clined, lower  ones  margin  the  upper,  or  are  turned  up. 

Bombyx  pavonia,  pi.  29,  f.  12o. 

Tbibb  II.    Nocruo-BoHBYaTES. 

Spiral  trunk  yery  short,  or  none;  some  of  the  males 
haye  antenne  proceeding  anteriorly  with  a  double  row 
of  bristles;  females  in  some,  and  both  sexes  in  others, 
with  a  series  of  short  rounded  teeth. 

Cossus  Macmurtrei,  pi.  29,  f.  127. 

Tbibb  III.    Timbitbs. 

Upper  wings  long  and  oontnusted,  lower  ones  broad 
and  plieated,  resting  horisontally  on  the  body  in  some, 
on  others  hanging  nearly  yertloally  on  the  sides,  and 
raised  u^vrards  bdiind;  body  cylindrical,  or  dongated; 
labial  palpi,  in  some  short,  nearly  cylindrical,  in  others 
thrown  biadLwards  in  the  form  of  horns;  antenmc  usu- 
ally simple. 

Tinea  Upiaana,  pi.  29,  f.  129. 

Teibe  IV.    Nogtujsutes. 

Nocturnal,  with  entire  winos,  horiaontall^  extended, 
or  forming  a  triangle  with  tne  body;  tarsi  and  labial 
palpi  bent,  compressed,  clothed  with  scales,  and  tci- 
minating  abmpUy  by  a  joint  more  dender  and  shorter 
than  the  preceding. 

Noetua  oculata,  pL  29,  f.  ISO. 

Tbibb  Y.    Tobtbices. 
Wings  hi  repose,  slightly  doped,  or  horisontal;  body 
broad,  short,  somewhat  triangular. 
Hcrmmia  Sidonia,  pL  29,  f.  181. 

Tbibe  YI.    Phauenites. 

Body  frequently  dender;  wings  extended  or  in  a 
flattened  dope;  trunk  yery  minute,  or  none;  antemus 
pectinated  in  many  mdes. 

Phalaena  machaonaria,  pi.  29,  f.  132. 

Tbibb  YII.    Cbambitbs. 
Wings,  either  yerticd  or  in  a  flattened  slope,  uptMV 
ones  lonjg  and  narrow,  under  ones  broad. 
Crambus  retuaalis,  pi.  29,  f.  1S3. 

Tbibb  VIII.    PtSBOPHoBtTBi. 

Wings  either  in  two,  or  all  deft;  body  slender,  elon- 
gated; feet  long;  antennae  simple;  trunk  distinct; 
wings  sometimes  remote  fh)m  the  body,  in  others  in- 
clined and  close. 

Omeodes  hexadactylus,  pi.  29,  f.  1S4. 


ORDER  X.    STREPSIPTERA. 


Wiag*  two^  naked  and  membranous^  aeeunipaaied  I 
Mrs,  lonmtadindly  folded,  forming  nearly 
of  adrde;  metamorphosis  ineomplote.     | 


by  tiro 

the  iiSadrant 


This  order  consists  but  of  two 
Stylops  ChUdreni,  pi.  29,  f.  1 


ORDER  XI.    DIPTERA. 


With  two  membranons  extended  wings,  and  a  bal- 
ancer under  each  in  most  spedes;  six  feet;  prorided 
^h  a  sucker,  composed  of  a  yariable.  number  of  scaly, 
'dcfenn  pieces,  either  inclosed  in  the  upper  furrow  of 
a  shesth,  or  inartionlated  ptoboads,  tenninated  by  two 
lips,  or  eased  hi  one  or  two  plates. 

ftfdftnl. 

need  fatf^  or  of  medium  iise,  distinct  from  the 
thonx;  tardd  hooks  simple,  or  unidentated:  sucker 
bdosedfaiasheath. 

Family  I.    Nbmocbba. 
AntcuttB  with  dx  johits  at  least,  but  osoaUy  with 
foattccntodxtccn. 


Tbibb  I.    Culicideb. 

Palpi  produced,  and  yery  hairy,  particularly  m  the 
males;  sntennae  filiform,  length  of  head  and  thorax, 
fourteen  jdumose  joints  in  the  nudes;  eyes  lunate: 
trunk  oyiindricd,  lengthened,  and  projecting,  and 
tumid  at  the  pdnL  indoduff  a  sucker  of  six  pieces. 

Culex  pipiens,  pi.  29,  t  136. 

Tbibb  II.    Tipulabi a 

Rostrum  somedines  yery  short,  terminated  by  two 

lane  labiform  processes,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 

dphon,  directea  longitudinally  under  the  body,  sucker 

of  two  pieces;  palpi  dightly  crinated,  usually  bent, 


"?i, 


shOTt  and  eleyated. 
ipuU  oleracea,  pi.  29,  f.  187. 
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Family  IL    Tantstoma. 
Rostnim  frequently  lengthened,  sometimes  neaily 
oonoealed;  mioker  of  six  pieoes. 

Teibb  L    Tabakxi. 

Terminal  Joint  of  antaum  without  leta  or  style  at 
its  tip,  with  four  or  eight  transTerae  rings;  rostrum 
prolonged,  in  many  species  filiform  and  external;  wings 
always  distant. 

Tabanus  Afrioanns,  pi.  2d,  f.  138. 

Tbibb  II.    Stcarii. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rostrum  frequentlj  concealed ; 
with  two  terminal  projeoting  lips ;  sucker  of  four  pieces ; 
last  Joint  of  antenns  destitute  of  style  or  seta,  and  con- 
sisting of  tliree  transrerse  divisions. 

Cksnomyia  pallida,  pL  29,  f.  139. 

Tribb  III.    Mtdasii. 

Without  exterior  palpi;  tennmal  Joint  of  antennas 
fetyliferous  or  dayate,  divided  transversely,  with  an 
umbilicus  at  the  tip,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone, 
or  subulate. 

Mydas  Lusitanicus,  pi.  29,  f.  140,  a  and  6. 

Tribe  IY.    Lbptidbs. 

With  exterior  palpi;  antennae  very  short,  of  equal 
thiclmeas,  granulated,  or  nearly  moniliform,  terminated 
by  seta. 

Leptis  fosoiata,  pi.  29,  f.  Ul. 

Tube  Y.    Dolichopoda. 

Rostrum  very  short,  with  two  large  terminal  labri- 
form  processes,  with  palpi  placed  on  them,  or  produced 
with  a  short  beak;  last  joint  of  antemue  flattened,  and 
provided  with  a  seta;  wings  resting  on  the  body. 

Porphyrops  dlaphimus,  pi.  29,  f.  142. 

Tbibb  YI.    AsiLia. 

Mouth  bearded;  terminal  Joint  of  antennae  elongated, 
filiform,  or  clavate,  with  a  styliferous  termination,  or 
thick  and  stiff  hair;  body  oblong;  thorax  compressed 
before. 

Asilus  crabroniformis,  pi.  29,  f.  143. 

Family  YII.    HTBOiiifi. 

Head  globular,  wholly  occupied  by  the  eyes  in  males; 
terminal  joint  of  antennae  lenticular,  with  an  elongated 
habsshaped  seta. 

Ocydromya  glabricola,  pi.  29,  £  144. 

Tribe  YIIL    Empides. 

Rostrum  produced,  nearly  cylindrical  and  perpen- 
dicular, indoring  a  sucker;  antennae  formed  of  two  or 
three  principal  pieoes,  the  last  undivided;  body  elon- 
gated; balancers  naked;  head  round;  abdomen  cylin- 
drical or  conical;  feet  long. 

Empis  pennipes,  pL  29,  f.  145. 

Tribe  IX.    Ajithracii. 

Body  not  raised  on  the  back,  short,  and  broad ;  wings 
remote;  head  placed  against  the  thorax,  and  on  a  level 
with  it. 

Anthrax  marc^nicollis,  pi.  29,  f.  146. 

Tribe  X.    Bombtliarii. 

Head  inserted  low;  thorax  elevated  and  sibbous; 
balancers  naked;  abdomen  oblong  or  triangular;  ros- 
trum directed  forwards;  antennae  approximate  at  their 
base,  terminated  by  a  seta,  without  a  stylo. 

Bombylius  major,  pi.  29,  f.  147. 


Tribe  XI.    Ybsiculosa. 

Head  inclined,  thorax  elevated;  balanoers  covered 
by  a  plate;  abdomen  infiated,  vedcular;  antennsB  two- 
Jointed,  very  small  in  some  species,  with  a  terminal 
seta;  or  sometimes  three-Jointed,  last  having  no  style 
or  seta. 

Henops  marginatus,  pi.  29,  f.  148. 

Family  III.  Notacantha. 
Rostrum  generally  membranous,  short,  oonoealed, 
except  the  terminal  lips;  sucker  of  two  pieoes;  in 
others  long,  syphon- shaped,  and  concealed  by  a  mo- 
duoed  beak,  which  supports  the  antennae;  termmai 
Joint  of  antennae,  with  many  rings;  wings  resttne  on 
the  body,  and  provided  with  a  central  radiated  anola. 

Tribe  I.    Xylophaqei. 

Terminal  Joint  of  antennae  divided  into  eight  rings. 
Deris  violaceus,  pU  29,  f.  U9. 

Tribe  II.    Stratiomydbb. 

Terminal  Joint  of  antennae  with  five  or  six  rings, 
exclusive  of  the  style. 
Stratiomys,  ohamaeleon,  pi.  29,  f.  150. 

Family  IY.    Athericera. 
Sucker  consiBting  of  two  or  four  pieces,  the  two  con- 
tiguous ones  provided  with  palpi;  retracted  within  the 
sucker  into  a  Ainow  of  the  proboscis. 

Tribb  I.    Syrphia 

Antennae  of  various  lengths,  some  placed  on  a  pedide, 
their  seta  simple. 
Syrphns  obscurua,  pi.  29,  f.  151. 

Tribe  II.    Ck>N0P8ARiJL 

Proboscis  syphon-shaped,  either  conical,  cylindrical, 
or  setaceous. 
Ck>nops  maorocephala,  pi.  29,  f.  152. 

Tribe  III.    (Estrides. 

Buccal  cavity  bituberculate  in  some,  in  others  a  small 
cleft;  proboscis  exceedingly  small  where  it  exists;  in 
some  two  palpi;  antennae  very  short,  inserted  hi  a  cavity. 

(Estrus  Bovis,  pi.  29,  t  153. 

Tribe  IY.    Muscides. 

Antennae  two  or  three-Jointed,  the  latter  prevailing, 
last  Joint  depressed,  with  a  simple  or  plumose  seta  on 
its  back,  near  the  base;. proboscis  membrsnoos,  bile- 
bate,  geniculate,  withdrawn  into  a  buccal  cavity  in 
repose;  sucker  with  two  setae. 

Mnsca  Yomitoria,  pi.  29, 1  154. 

Jbf (tCon  II. 

Proboscis  consisting  of  two  setae,  emerging  from  the 
buoeal  cavity,  covered  by  two  plates  or  palpi,  instead 
of  a  sheath. 

Family  Y.    Pupipara 
Tribe  I.    Ck>RiAC&B. 
Many  speoies  have  wings;  head  and  eyes  of  ordinaiy 
form  and  siie;  with  a  square  thorax. 
Hippobosca  equina,  pi.  29,  f.  155. 

Tribe  II.    Phthyromyijl 
Bodv  apterous;  head  small,  appearing  like  a  capsular 

tubercle  placed  on  the  thorax,  which  is  semicirculttr; 

eyes  small,  granulated. 
Nyeteribia  vespertillonis. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  INSECTS. 
PLATE  XXYI. 


THI  HBAD  AND  ITS  KXT8BNAL  OBOAIfS. 

The  Head  fttroithet  the  most  dlstliictlveeharacten  of  isiecta. 


ternvl  parte. 


It  »  «zceedinglyvsri«d  in  ite  general  form,  ■•  well  ■•  in  ito 

eral  parte.    The '"       -     -     - -• 

The  head  ol ^ 

pendently  of  theee  ie  conflDed  withkrSie  limite  of  a  a,  f792,  Sft. 


MteniuB.  and  mfm.    The  hi 

tented,  Ugare  ft,  with  all  Its  appei 


most  important  of  theee  are  the  mouikt 
lead  of  a  Dipterous  insect  is  re|n^ 


I  but  the  head,  inde- 


MouTH.    This  organ  Is  very  compHrated,  and  subject  to  great 
dirersity  of  form  and  constrvetion,  admirably  adapted  to  the 


nature  of  ite  food.    It  eonalsto  of  six  parte,  the  tabrum,  c 
d<Net,  nuuetUm,  JMlpi  labtnm^,  and  mentwm. 

Labrum,  or  upper  lip,  flgs.  S2,  28,  SS,  «.  e. «. 

Mandibles,  f.  U,  ft,  Jb. 

Maxilla,  f.  24.  i. 

Palpi,  f .  M,  8^  M.  M.  N  Ms  h,  6.  b. 

Labial  lobes,7.  n,  fi,  96,  g,  g,  g. 

Mentum,  f.  81,  a. 

Proboeda.  f.  81,  b. 

Lingua  or  tongue,  f.  31, «. 
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{DcMflptioii  of  External  Partaoflnsacta.    Pinto  XXVI.    Cootiaasd.) 


Uii 


A^rmr;*.*.  HonUike  prooeoM  eooriitiBg  of  sercnl  joints  i 
toomiend  hj  taae  natiualnta  m  organs  of  toach,  and  by 
odM«%  otfam  of  hearing,  f.  SS.  /,  d. 


r  noM,  f.  22,/. 

Ktw,  f .  501 1.  L 

Ncck.i:a,*. 

llM  Thorax  and  ita  aoreral  diTtakma;  f.  36. 

CoOar,  or  imthoracse  BCttteUom,  £  S9;  S6;  «m». 

PmratoB.  1 96^ ». 

Scataoi,Ok 

ScateUnin,  0. 

Hetathorade  SeaCnm.  f.  96^  f  , 

To  tko  Thorax  are  attached  the  wings,  r,  r:  the  mdimental 
•lofaa  or  wingleU  w  .•  the  baae  of  the  Intermediate  femur  C  .* 
the  Waneefs  «  ;  the  baae  of  the  posterior  femor  «,  and  the 
Ifgs. 

Whig^tSS,«. 

Klytra,  are  meoBbraaoat  or  homy  snbetaneee  which  cover 
tht  wiags  of  Inaecta  of  the  order  Coleoptera,  f.  2^  a,  «. 

Upper  or  soperior  wing  of  a  Lepldoptoroos  insect,  f.  27. 

Aaterior  marfin,  or  eootal  nerre,  a. 

laterlor  margin,  b. 

Ezteiior  maigin, «. 


Post^cosial  nerre,  d. 

Anal  nerre.  e. 

Compoand  ocoUva,  or  the  diseoldal  cell,/. 

Dennto  ffitfta,  o. 

Lower  or  Inferior  wing  of  a  Lepldopterooa  insect,  f.  28. 

Anterior  margin,  a. 

Exterior  margin,  b. 

Intofior  margin,  0. 

THE  ABDOMBN. 

The  abdomen  Is  that  part  which  is  attached  to  the  peeterior 
extremity  of  the  thorax,  and  condsts  of  six  segments  or  wings, 
to  which  tliere  are  nerer  any  1^^  attached,  f.  29. 


The  whole  inseet  tribe  are  proyided  with  bnt  six  legsi  they 
are  eompoeed  of  ire  parts,  f.  tO. 
Coxa,  or  haunch,  is  the  first  joint,  a. 
Troraantc     ..  .^^  . 


M 1  uviwiiter,  or  second  joint,  6. 

Femur,  or  thigh,  e. 

HUa,  or  shank,  d. 

Tarsus,  e.    This  member  eonsista  of  from 
colate  parts,  among  Coleopterous 
To  the  last  of  these  articnlationa  are 


three  to  Ave  arti. 
■ad  most  others, 
the  daws. 


PLATE  XXVL— ARACHNIDES-MYRIAPODA. 


1  SoofpioAler. 

2  Thdyplioiini  Cmdatiuu 

3  M ynb  GKmeutaria. 
4Nolig: 

5  Seytodei  thoraoiea. 

6  Bpeiim  diadema. 
7lSfig. 

8  I^eoaa  Tamrtula. 

9  lie  fig. 

10  PyoDogonoii  Balgnumm. 


ng. 

11  Ghelifer  Caneroides. 

12  Sirorabena. 

15  Trombidinm  tinotoran. 

14  Hydraohna  geographiea. 

15  Argaa  refiezns. 

16  Leptua  Antamnalia. 

17  Jnhis  Sabnloiua. 

18  Polyxenufl  lagunia. 

19  Scatifcera  araneoides. 

20  Lithobins  forfioatus. 


rig. 

21  8ook>peiidra  moniiana. 

22^ 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

8OJ 


External  parte  of  Inaeeta,  re- 
ferred to  at  p.lii  andliU  uf 
tliiaizidex. 


PLATES  XXVm.  AKD  XX1X.^ENT0M0L0GY. 
The  mimben  are  ocmtinaoiiB  in  Plates  28  and  29. 


Fig. 

1  MaeUUa  polypoda. 

2  Podura  pfaunbea. 

Z  mdmis  oorneoiaoia. 

4  Pedieoltia  eotainicis. 

5  Palex  irritama. 

tf  aeendela  oetonata. 

7  Braehintia  Juraue. 

8  Colymbetea  majnaoratos. 

9  Cynana  soleatna. 
19  Oiyponta  mftis. 

11  PBoeniB  rtiileoUia. 

12  Lerteva  dieltroa. 

13  Tadhinna  atrleapillaa. 

14  BnpnaCia  rafipea. 

15  Ebto  anoioa. 

16  Rhipieera  eyaaea. 

19  Opilo  mollis. 

29  Anobhtiik  tcisolituci. 

21  Noiig. 

22  HololepU  gUOva. 

23  Neerapbonis  mallei. 

24  Noiig. 

25  No  fig. 

26  Detmertes  lardaiins. 

27  Bynbos  pOnla. 

28  Heterooenu  marginatas. 

29  HydnphUiia  oanbddes. 

30  SpbandJum  scaiabcBoides. 

31  Oiyetes  CheTiolatU. 

32  Tfliflanns  «in«»«i<>nffm/f, 

33  PSmeBaTcstita. 

34  Blapa  mortiaaaa. 

35  Oypticiis  gibbulus. 
36DiaperisboletL 

^  Com>heD€s  Hoifmaas^^giL 
38  QBodakm  nodosnm. 
89  HeknsTiolaoeiia. 
40CSsteIasu]phorea. 

41  No  fig. 

42  (Edemoa  podogzaria. 

43  No  fig. 


Fig. 

44  No  flg. 

45  Pyioooroa  coecinea. 

46  Mordella  aouleata. 

47  Notoxua  monooeros. 

48  Horia  maculata. 

49  Gantharis  ▼eaioatoria. 

50  Bmehiis  pisL 

51  Antliribiu  lateroetria. 

52  Brentns  anehorago. 

53  Oarcnlio  imperiuia. 

54  SeolytoB  ulmi. 

55  Boetrichua  ei^pucinns. 

56  PaoasoB  microoeplialoB. 

57  DasyeeroB  soloatos. 

58  Cao^|[ix8  Dcjeanii. 

59  Prlonia  coriariua. 

60  Cerambyx  hirtipea. 

61  Neoydalis  mi^or. 

62  Saperda  albioana. 

63  Leptnra  ammlata. 

64  SMraCayaaea. 

65  Crioeeria  merdigera 

66  Cassidaviridia. 

67  Chlamya  oaprea. 

68  No  fig. 

69  Erotylas  gigantena. 

70  Goolnella  aeptemponotata. 

71  Eomorpluis  tetraspilotoa. 

72  CheBmam  bituberenlatam. 

73  Forfieala  spongiphora. 

74  Blatta  macalata. 

75  Mantis  religiosa. 

76  PhylUom  psama. 

77  Qryllua  tnfasoiatna. 

78  Aoidium  omatam. 

79  Soatellera  yaaalia. 

80  Cimex  leotularius. 

81  Rednvios  raptatorkis. 

82  Hydrometra  linearis. 

83  Ledraaurata. 

84  Belostoma  marginata. 

85  Nootoneeta  glauoa. 

86  Cicada  flavopimctata. 


87  Fulgora  ponetata. 

88  Damis  camelos. 

89  No  fig. 

90  LiTiajaneonim. 

91  Thrips  physapus. 

92  and  92  a  Apb 

93  Cooooa  eaoti. 

94  LibeUula  Taria. 

95  Ephemera  biocolata. 

96  Panorpa  mfe. 

97  Ascalaphos  barbams. 

98  Hemerobius  longioomis. 

99  No  flg. 

100  No  fig. 

101  Peiga  fleotellata. 

102  Termex  eolumba. 

103  Pelecinns  policerator. 

104  lehneiunon  nnifasclatorius. 

105  No  fig. 

106  Chalcis  clavipes. 

107  Chrysis  ignite. 

108  Nofi^. 

109  Formica  Heroulanea. 

110  Mntilla  Klagii. 

111  Soolia  trioineta. 

112  No  fig. 

118  Pompuns  viaiictu. 

114  Podium  nigripes. 

115  Bembez  rostrata. 

116  No  fig. 

117  No  fig. 

118  Crabro  oribrarios 

119  Bynagris  oomate 

120  Maaaris  apiformia. 

121  Andrena  pilipes 

122  Apis  oentnunoularia. 

123  Papilio  ehUdreni, 

124  Hesperta  maiyse. 

125  Castnia  atvoeoidcs. 

126  Sphinx  oonyolvuli. 

127  C088IU  Maomurtrei 
127*  Lygsena  polchella. 

128  Bombyx  pavonia. 
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129  Tinea  iapizann. 

130  Nootaa  ooul&U. 

131  Hennioia  Sidonia. 

132  Fhalsna  maohaonaria. 
183  Crambns  retuaalia. 

134  Orneodefl  hexadaotylus. 

135  Stylope  Ghildreni. 

136  Cnlex  plpicns. 

137  TIpula  oleracea. 


(Plates  XXYIIL  and  XXIX.    Eotomologx. 

138  TabanuB  Africanns. 

139  Oaenomyia  pallida. 

140  a  and  b,  Mydaa  Luaitanicua. 

141  Leptiafeaciata. 

142  Porphyrops  diaphanna. 

143  Aailua  crabronifonniN. 

144  Ooydromya  ^labrioola. 

145  Empia  penmpea. 

146  Anturax  maiqginioollis. 


Continued.) 

147  BombyliuB  mijor. 

148  Henope  marginatoa. 

149  Beris  violaoeua. 

150  Stratiomys  chameleon. 

151  Syrphna  obsooraa. 

152  Conops  macrooephala. 
163  (Eatrua  Bovia. 

154  Mnaoa  Tomitaria. 

155  Hippoboaoa  eqniua. 


ECHINODERMATA,  ACALEPHA,  INFUSORIA,  ENTOZOA,  AND 
PHOSPHORESCENT  ANIMALS.— PLATE  XXVII. 


ECHINODERMATA. 

The  tenth  olaaa  of  invertebrate  animala,  or  anoh  aa  are  devoid  of  a  backbone.  Theae  animals  have  a  sabor- 
bicidnr  body,  protected  bv  a  ooriaoeona  or  cmataoeoua  ooverinff.  They  are  radiated,  and  deatitnte  of  a  head 
and  eyea.  and  nave  not  aitionlated  limba;  the  mouth  ia  placed  oeneath,  and  ia  either  aimple  or  multiform;  the 
organa  of  digeation  are  compound:  and  the  covering  ia  provided  with  exterior  tubea  or  porea  for  respiration. 

The  older  naturaliata  arranged  thia  olaaa  of  animals  among  the  tostaceoua  moUoaoa,  otnera  placed  them  in  the 
daaa  loophytea;  and  in  more  modem  times  they  occupied  a  situation  among  the  oruataceous  animals. 

The  strict  attention  which  has  recently  been  paid  to  comparative  anatomy,  has  enabled  physiologists  to  form 
more  distinct  and  decided  soological  arransements,  founded  principally  on  their  internal  straeture;  in  oonse- 

Suenoe  of  which  this  group  of  animals  has  been  formed  into  a  separate  class  by  Lamarck,  who  placed  them  as 
be  first  of  the  great  cuviaion  of  radiated  animala. 

Besides  the  external  distinctions  which  we  have  above  ^ven,  the  internal  cavity  is  ftimiahed  with  distinct 
viscera,  and  a  aort  of  vascular  system  maintains  a  communication  throneh  the  different  parts  of  the  intestine, 
and  with  the  respiratory  organs.  These  oonslat  of  pores  or  orifices,  or  tuoes  placed  on  the  exterior  covering  for 
the  passage  of  water.  Their  nervous  system  is  but  indistinctly  traced,  and  tney  have  but  extremely  imperfect 
oigans  of  motion. 

The  whole  of  the  animals  constituting  this  claaa  inhabit  the  ocean,  and,  like  manv  other  of  the  lower  animals, 
have  the  power  of  regenerating  parts  of  their  bodies  which  have  either  been  injurea  or  broken  off. 

Lamarck  divides  the  Echin^ermata  hito  three  sections,  under  the  names  Fbtulides,  Echinides,  and  Stelleri- 
des;  and  we  have  followed  Mr  Millar  in  adding  a  fourth  section,  which  he  names  Grinoldoe,  formed  from  the 
Encrinites. 


J^ecttOtt  i. — nSTTJUDES. 

Body  elongated,  cylindrical,  soft  and  very  retractile; 
eovered  by  a  soft  mobile  and  irritable  akin. 

Tlieae  animala  respire  through  the  medium  of  water 
by  pores  or  tubes,  which  are  retractile,  and  inhabit  the 
sea  shores. 

Tlie  genera  are  Sipunculns,  Priapulus,  Holothuria,  and 

FiaMaria  digitata,  pi.  27,  f .  3.  Body  free,  soft  and 
cylindrical;  covered  with  a  very  rough  and  tubercular 
coriaceous  skin;  mostly  terminal,  surrounded  with 
dilated  tentaoula  at  the  summit,  the  flattened  part 
divided  or  dentated ;  and  vent  at  the  posterior  extremity. 

SbttiiOn  il.—- EOHINIBES. 

With  a  solid  immova^^le  eruat  or  shell;  body  aub- 
fflobular  or  depressed,  destitute  of  radiating  contractile 
lobea;  mouth  and  anal  opening  diathict;  tuberdea  on 
the  exterior  surface ;  the  ahell  immovable,  but  the  apinea 
snaceptible  of  motion. 

Tlie  differencca  of  the  animala  of  this  section  require 
to  be  formed  into  two  sub-sections.  First,  those  having 
the  anal  opening  above  the  nuuwin  and  dorsal,  and  ver- 
tical, and  with  a  regular  shell.  The  genera  are  Gidarites, 
and 

E<^mut  etadeKtui,  pi.  27,  f.  1.  With  a  r^Iar,  gib- 
bous, orbicular,  globular,  or  oval  bod^;  snell  solid, 
crustaceous,  and  provided  externally  with  imperforate 
tubercles,  upon  wnich  are  articulated  movable  spines; 
compartments  five,  each  margined  by  two  multlponms 
divergent  bands,  extending  in  rays  from  the  summit  to 
the  mouth,  v^ch  la  inferior,  central,  and  aimed  with 
five  bony  enamelled  pieces;  anal  opening  above. 

Thia  aub-section  is  again  subdivided  into  animals  vrith 
a  dorsal  anal  opening,  but  approaching  the  margin. 
Thegenera are  Nuoleolltes  ana Caasidnlus. 

TtM  second  sub-seotion  consists  of  animals  whose  anal 
opening  is  under  the  margin  of  the  disk,  or  on  the  mar- 
guL  This  is  again  subdivided  into,  first,  those  with  the 
mouth  beneath,  not  central,  but  approaching  the  mar- 
gin.   The  genera  are  Ananchytes.  and 

S^oaiangua  purpureu$f  pi.  27,  f.  o.  Having  an  oval  or 
coraiform  and  anbgibboua  body,  eovered  with  very  amall 


apines;  from  four  to  five  unequal  compartments;  mouth 
labiated  tranaverae,  approaching  the  margin;  and  open- 
ing lateral,  placed  oppodte  the  mouth. 

Tlie  animals  of  thia  aection  are  known  by  the  familiar 
names  of  sea  urchines,  sea  eggs,  &c. 

Sbnticm  HI.— atellerides. 

Having  a  coriaceous,  but  not  irritable  skin,  which  is 
movable  in  certain  points;  body  short,  depressed, 
broader  than  long,  provided  with  marginal  lobes,  more 
or  less  numerous,  radiating  and  movable;  no  anal 
opening. 

The  genera  are  Ophiura,  Euryale,  Comatula,  and 

AtlenM  rubau.  ^.  27,  f.  2.  With  a  suborbicular 
depressed  body,  mvided  in  its  circumference  into  angles, 
rays,  or  lobes,  disposed  hi  a  stellated  form;  under  sur- 
face of  the  rays  provided  with  a  lon^tudinal  furrow, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  movable  spmes,  and  orifices 
for  the  tubular  or  retractile  feet;  mouth  central  and 
placed  beneath,  at  the  union  of  the  furrows. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  known  by  the  name  of 
star-fish,  and  are  common  on  most  ooasts.  They  feed 
on  marine  worms,  and  the  smaller  Crustacea. 

Jbectioii  IV, — CBiNoiDA. 

The  animals  of  this  section  have  been  divided  into 
four  sub-sections  by  Mr  Millar. 

1.  Plates  of  the  body  or  pelvis  resting  on  the  last 
columnar  Joint,  and  forming  the  cup  containing  the 
viscera,  articulated  with  eacn  other  oy  lip-like  trans- 
verse processes;  having  a  minute  perforation.  The 
genera  are  Apioerinites,  and 

Peniaermut  Ewrojoctua*  The  pelvis  consisting  of  five 
plates,  supporting  nvecostala;  column  not  enlai^ngat 
the  summit;  fingers  formed  of  a  single  series  of  joints; 
column  pentagonal;  the  articulating  surfiice  of  the 
columnar  joints  petal-shaped. 

This  animal  has  been  found  alive  at  the  cove  of  Cork. 

2.  Plates  of  the  body  articulating  hnperfeetly  with 
each  other  by  transverse  proceeaes,  having  a  minute 
central  perforation.    But  one  genus,  Poteriocrinites. 

8.  Having  the  plates  of  the  body  adhering  by  sutures 
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nera  are  Lego- 
thoerinitM,  Actinoerinitet,  Bhodooru^tes,  and  Platy- 
crinitca. 

4.  The  pbtM  of  the  body  anohylosiiig  with  the  last 
eolomiiarjourt. 


Theie  different  genera  have  all  been  found  in  a  fonil 
■tate  in  tlie  limestone  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  are  known  by  the  names  of  Liiy  Encrinitcs,  St 
Cnthbert's  beads,  &o.    See  Orgamo  Remauu, 


ACALEPHA. 

Animals  with  a  gelatinous  body,  circular,  and  radiated  in  their  struotuze,  with  a  soft,  transparent  skin,  sus- 
ceptible of  eontraction  and  dilatation. 

Carier  formed  a  distinct  class  of  this  division,  under  the  designation  of  Aealepha.  It  comprehends  the 
Badiaireif  Mtdauaim^  and  Ammalet  of  Lamjurok,  together  with  the  genus  AcHmOf  which  he  embraced  in  Ids  class 
Edimodurmakk. 

The  Aealepha  are  either  fixed  by  a  base,  or  float  at  fireedom  in  the  ocean,  suspended  by  the  air  which  is  con- 
tained in  their  bodies,  or  by  being  themselves  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  surrounding  fluid.  Their  bodies 
are  not  fibrous,  but  consist  of  a  gelatinous  substanoe,  which  is  susceptible  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  The 
vetMls  found  in  aome  of  these  animals,  consist  merely  of  canals  unprotected  by  any  coating,  wlilch  are  connected 
with  the  stomach,  and  penetrate  the  gelatinous  mass  in  various  directions.  There  is  no  cavity  for  the  reception 
of  hitestines;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  muscular  action.  On  thefar  inferior  surface  in  the  centre  they  are 
piofided  with  a  mouth,  or  suckers,  or  tentacula,  none  of  which,  however,  are  furnished  with  hard  parts.  The 
stomach,  or  otgan  of  digestion,  consists  of  a  simple  sac,  unprovided  with  any  outlet;  between  which  and  the 
external  skm  is  a  simple,  but  obscure  organization.  The  external  surface  of  many  of  the  species  dispUys  a  fine 
arrangement  of  beautiful  colours.  They  are  oommon  to  the  seas  of  all  countries,  and  emit  a  phosphorescent 
Ughtm  the  dark. 


S^tttiam  1. — ^BODT  fixed. 

Although  these  animals  are  usually  fixed  by  their 
base  to  rocks,  stones,  Ac,  yet  they  have  the  power  of 
mofing  on  thdr  base,  from  one  situation  to  another,  or 
of  detaehinjr  themselves  entirely,  and  swimming  at 
freedom  in  the  ocean. 
Thegeneraof  theseetion  are  Zoanthus,  Lucemaria,and 
Aetima  Vemeota,  pi.  27,f.  11.  With  a  cylindrical, 
fleshy,  simple  and  very  contractile  body,  fixed  by  its 
base,  but  having  the  power  of  removing  itself;  mouth 
tenninal,  and  having  one  or  many  rows  of  radiated  ten- 
tacula, which  they  can  contract  entirely.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  a  flower  in  blossom;  hence  their 
funiliar  name,  sea  anemone. 


They  feed  on  the  smaller  marine  animals,  ijectlng  the 
undigested  parts  by  their  mouths. 

Jbection  ii.— body  free. 

The  general  figure  of  these  animals  is  a  disk,  of  various 
degrees  of  oonvexitv  above,  and  not  unlike  t  ne  head  of 
a  mushroom;  and  having  the  mouth  below,  which  is 
somewhat  lengthened  into  a  pedicle,  and  furnished  with 
variously  formed  tentacula. 

The  genera  are  Phorcynia,  Pelapa,  Cyanssa,  Rhiso- 
stoma,  Casaiopea,  Geryonia,  Orythia,  fierenix,  Eudora, 
Caiybdea,  Beroe,  Cestum  Diphytes,  Porpita,  Yenella, 
Physalia,  Physsophora,  Rhiaophysa,  and  Stephanomia. 


INFUSORIA. 

By  the  term  It^iuoria  is  understood  all  those  mfaiute  animals,  many  of  them  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  which 
abound  in  the  inmrions  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  account 
Tor  their  existenoe;  and  probablv  that  one  is  the  most  rational,  which  supposes  minute  ova  to  be  floatmg  con- 
tinnallv  in  our  atmosphere,  and  that  these  falling  into  a  suitable  nidus,  such  as  an  inftasion  of  animia  and 
vegetable  matter,  arrive  at  maturity,  and  are  developed  hi  the  anhnaleular  forms  so  familiar  to  every  microscopic 


The  history  of  Mimma  is  altogether  dependent  on  the  microscope,  and  tUl  lately  the  powers  of  that  instru- 
ment were  not  euflBiieiently  delioate  to  exhioit  more,  at  least  hi  many  cases,  than  the  actual  vitality  of  these  tiny 
eieatuies.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  optical  science  has  made  great  advances  in  the  improvement 
cf  the  microsoope;  and  cue  renult  has  been  the  dlsoovery  of  interesting  facts  regarding  the  Infttsoria,  which 
bring  them  into  doser  analogy  with  higher  animals,  and  cause  them  to  occupy  a  more  important  place  in 
soolMy  than  liad  been  previously  assiped  them. 

Relying  on  very  hnpmeet  optical  aids,  Buffon  and  others  strangely  concluded  that  InAisoria,  and  animalcula 
fenerally  were  not  really  Uvuig  creatures,  but  ^  active  organie  particles."  a  something  not  actually  vital,  but 
peaiUariy  fitted  to  combuie  into  an  animated  existence.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  what  these  philoso- 
phen  meant ;  probably  they  had  not  themselves  anv  very  clear  notions  of  their  meaning.  It  was  also  a  prevailing 
opimon,  till  of  late,  that  Inftuoria  were  merely  gelatine  masses,  nourished  by  abtofptuM^  and  altogether  unpro- 
rided  with  the  <Mrjcans  which  exist  in  larger  animals.  But  by  long  and  patient  examination,  with  instruments 
of  aoenrate  and  hishly  magnifying  powers,  Ehrenberg  discovered  m  nearly  every  species  of  animaleula,  sacs  or 
stomachs  suitable  lor  the  SgB^tum  or  food;  mouths  fringed  with  cilia  (very  delicate  hairs)  singularly  adapted  to 
SMst  these  minute  creatures  fai  obkmma  food;  and  even  eyes,  in  some  of  the  species,  of  very  perfect  structure. 
Ihese  frets,  restii^  as  they  do  on  snfiicient  authority,  and  admittinff  of  easy  confirmation  with  a  microscope  of 
mitable  power,  have  excited  an  faiterest  regarding  the  Infusoria  littto  less  remarkable  than  the  extreme  indiffer- 
ence which  the  elder  naturalists  manifested  towards  them.  An  ingenious  expedient  adopted  by  Ehrenberg  to 
render  the  more  diaphanous  animalcula  distinctly  visible,  offers  sufficient  proof  on  these  points:  tliat  these 
ereatnres  feed  by  a  month  like  higher  animids,  and  receive  theb  food  into  a  stomach  where  it  is  digested.  This 
naturalist,  being  engaged  in  an  examhiation  of  animalcula  perfectlv  colourless,  and  so  transparent  that  their 
bodies  scarcely  tntereepted  the  light  sufficiently  to  render  them  visible,  conceived  that  if  they  would  feed  on 
any  cokrared  matter,  the  reception  of  this  matter  would  give  some  degree  of  opacity  to  their  bodies,  and  render 
his  research  less  difficult.  It  occurred  to  him  to  introduce  a  very  small  quantity  of  carmine  into  the  water 
eootaining  them,  and  on  this  he  observed  they  readily  fed,  whilst  the  coloured  matter  was  seen  to  pass  from 
the  motttn  into  the  sacs  or  stomachs,  and  to  undergo  changes,  the  supposed  effect  of  digestion,  as  it  progressed 
from  one  sac  to  another. 

We  deem  it  unneeesssry  to  extend  these  observations  to  greater  length,  as  a  very  copious  account  of  the 
Infosoria  win  be  found  in  vol.  it  p.  623—638;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  all  partioulan  regarding  the 
•pedes  figured  m  plates  27  and  36. 

ENTOZOA 

This  Is  the  dmaadk  class  of  animals,  aocordinff  to  the  desoendlng  scale.    It  comprehends  all  those  creatures 
known  by  the  name  of  intestinal  worms,  remarkable  for  faihabiting  and  propagating  within  the  bodies  of  other 
*     '       "  The  


Almost  everv  animal  is  subjeet  to  be  infested  with  worms.    These  are  found  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  its  oommunicatuBg  vessels,  and  also  in  the  cellular  substance,  the  liver,  and  the  brain. 
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The  intestinal  worms  are  destitute  of  aU  the  argsau  of  respiration,  nor  have  any  oircolatiaf  Tessele,  or  a 
nervous  system,  been  detected  in  them.  Besides  those  wliich  mbabit  animal  bodies,  there  are  othen  which 
possess  simUar  oharaeters;  henoe  naturalists  have  placed  them  hi  this  class. 

The  oircumstanoe  of  some  of  the  Entosoa  liTing  in  the  liver  and  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  system.  wMch 
are  inaccessible,  by  direct  means,  to  the  alimenta^  canal,  has  excited  surprise;  many  have  accounted  mr  their 
existence  upon  the  theory  of  spontaneous  vitality.  But  when  we  find  that  almost  the  whole  faitestinal  woniia 
embrace  two  sexes,  we  think  it  a  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  these  animals  are  produced  by  the  ordinary 
means. 

Although  these  animals  must  have  been  known  to  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages,  yet  their  history  has  been 
but  little  investigated  till  lately.  Two  distinguished  living  individuals,  Fkofessors  Bremser  and  KudolpM,  hare 
devoted  thehr  lives  to  makingcollections,  and  studying  the  habits  and  cure  of  this  hiteresting  though  obscure 
race  of  beings;  and  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  some  years  ago,  added  a  new  species  to  the  liat  of 
those  inhabiting  the  human  frame. 

In  treating  of  these  animals  we  follow  the  arrangement  of  Latreille,  as  given  fai  his  Families  do  R^pae 
AnimaL  The  characters  of  the  CUss  are,  body  soft,  elongated,  almost  all  naked;  destitute  of  head,  eyes,  and 
feet ;  as  also  of  tentacula,  and  the  organs  of  respiration :  in  some  species  the  intestfaial  canal  is  hardly  perceptible. 


ORDER  I.    ELMINTHOGAMA. 


Consists  of  worms  wiiich  locate  themselves  on  the 
exterior  of  aquatic  animals,  or  in  the  hitemal  parts  of 
others,  having  a  mouth,  vent,  and  separate  sexual 
organs :  two  nerve-like  filaments  in  some  species,  taking 
their  rue  near  the  openmg  of  the  (esophagus. 

Family  I.    Entomoida. 

Inhabiting  the  exterior  of  aquatie  animals,  with  feet- 
like  appendages;  the  females,  with  two  ovaries  at  the 
termination  of  their  bodies. 

Tribe  I.    Thobacxca. 

Body  subdivided,  the  one  part  representing  the  head 
and  thorax,  and  the  other  the  abdomen. 

Tbibb  II.    Capitata. 
Anterior  extremity  having  the  appearance  of  a  head. 
Tribe  III.    Anguilliforhia. 

With  an  elongated  linear  body,  having  fin-like  pro- 
cesses at  the  posterior  extremity;  anterior  end  wiui  a 
sort  of  small  denticula. 

'Tbibb  IV.    Rhizoda. 

With  an  elongated  slender  body,  havhig  termhial 
processes. 


Tbibe  y.    Acx>la. 

Destitute  of  external  piocessesy  the  ovaries  only  pro- 
Jectmg. 

Familt  II.    Lumbbicoida. 

Worms  which  inhabit  the  Ulterior  of  animals,  and 
destitute  of  either  feet-Uke  processes  or  antennie. 

Tribe  I.    Anodomta. 

Body  usually  filiform,  vrith  an  orbicular  mouth,  with- 
out hooks  or  spines,  but  having  lips,  papUls,  or  a  small 
naked  tube  hi  the  shape  of  a  proboscis. 

Genut  aseam.  Body  long  and  round,  elastic  and 
attenuated  at  Ixyth  ends;  head  provid^  with  three 
tubercles;  the  posterior  extremity  obtuse  or  subulated. 
Amaris  hmbricoides,  or  large  round  worm,  pi.  27,  f.  57. 
Inhabits  the  large  and  small  intestines  in  man. 

Omut  omrut.  Cervical  extremity  minute,  undu- 
lated, and  the  posterior  extremity  spbal;  skin  at  the 
sides  of  the  body  finely  crenated.  Ojfyttrue  vennieu- 
laria^  pi.  27,  f.  59  male,  t  58,  female.  These  inhabit 
the  mtestines  of  children,  even  in  new  bom  infants. 
espe<nally  in  the  rectum.  Otyitnu  angulaia,  pi.  27,  f .  6'i 
male.  f.  o3  female;  inhabiting  the  human  intestines. 

FUaria  medmemi,  pi.  27, 1 55.  Tyichoomhabu  di^par^ 
pi  27,  f.  60  male,  f.  61,  female.  Hamtdaria  tubanti- 
pretta,  pi.  27,  f.  66.    Strong!^  gigat,  pi.  27,  t  65. 

Tbibb  II.    Echinostoma. 
Month  provided  with  teeth  or  hooks,  and  the  body 
seldom  filuorm* 


ORDER  II.    ELMINTHAPROCTTA. 


Worms  which  inhabit  the  Ulterior  of  the  bodies  of 
animals;  organs  of  generation  united  m  each  hidivi- 
dual:  destitute  of  a  floatuig  alhnentary  sac,  but  pro- 
vided with  a  shnple  cavity  in  the  interior;  and  nearly 
or  totally  devoid  of  nerves. 

Familt  I.    Hirudifobmia. 
Provided  with  distinct  sexual  organs ;  body  enveloped 
in  a  cyst;  soft,  generally  depressed,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  leech  hi  form,  provided  with  suckers  o(  which 
one  or  more  answer  the  purpose  of  a  month. 

Tbibe  I.    Ouoopoba. 
Havhig  one  or  two  suckers. 

Tbibe  II.    Polyfoba. 
Having  at  least  three  suckers. 

Family  II.  Cestoidba. 
Having  sexual  organs,  or  at  least  distinct  ovaries; 
body  long  and  firequently  articulated,  but  not  enveloped 
in  a  cyst;  mouth  consisting  of  four  probosdform  pro- 
cesses, or  oscuU  surrounding  a  trunk-shaped  mammilla, 
some  provided  with  small  spbes,  and  others  with  hooks. 

Tbibb  I.    Anthostoma. 

Havfaigfour  trunks  or  projectmg  and  retractile  suckers. 

Tribe  II.    BrBPHAnosTOMA. 

Having  but  one  proboscis,  and  the  lateral  osculi 
slightly  or  not  at  all  projecting. 


SUBDITISIOir  I. 

Of  tills  order  the  most  interesting  to  mankmd,  must 
be  those  which  are  most  common  in  the  human  body; 
to  which  we  shall  confine  our  descriptions. 

Oema  Ba&riooephalut,  Body  greatly  elongated  and 
much  depressed,  consisting  of  a  series  of  many  articu- 
lations; head  subtriagonal;  tail  often  bifurcated;  with 
oscula  or  suckers  placed  in  tlie  centre  of  the  articula- 
tions on  both  sides.  BoUiriocejphailm  tattu,  or  Bnad 
iape-tcorm,  pi.  27,  f.  56. 

SUBDITISIO.N'  n. 

Chnta  Ttgnia.  Body  elongated,  depressed,  and  con- 
sisting of  numerous  articulations,  each  of  widch  is  pro- 
vided with  an  osculum  on  both  sides,  placed  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  edges;  and  the  head  provided  with  four 
sucking  oscula.  Tania  SoUum,  or  common  tape-wormy 
pi.  27,  f.  68. 

Family  III.    Ctstica. 

Animals  enveloped  in  a  cyst,  sometimes  solitanr,  at 
others  congregating,  often  in  many  groups;  body  either 
whoUy  vascular,  or  behind  only;  destitute  of  ovari<9B. 

Tbibb  I.    Monobia. 
Animals  each  inclosed  in  a  separate  cyst. 
CgtUoerem  ceUvlota  pi.  27, 1 64.   Inhabits  the  oettulai 
tissue,  &c. 

Tbibe  II.    Synbia. 
Many  animals  inclosed  in  a  single  cyst,  and  the«e 
often  hi  separate  greups,  and  which  they  can  leave  or 
enter  at  will. 
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PHOSPHORESCENT  ANIMALS. 

7ailoiui  marine  animals  are  remarkable  for  the  property  of  phosphorescence;  and  to  them  is  now  fairly 
attrilnxted  the  onee  mysterioos  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean.  This  phenomenon  is  occasionally  ohsenrBblo 
every  where  at  sea;  bnt  it  is  in  warmer  regions  and  more  southem  latitudes,  that  it  attains  its  sreatest 
degree  of  brilUancy  and  beaaty.  In  these  parts  it  has  been  thus  described  by  a  scientific  obsenrer:— ^At  one 
time,  the  ereaiing  serene  and  deljightful,  a  pleasant  breeze  just  filling  the  sails,  and  the  bow  of  the  yessel 
throwing  the  water  to  each  side,  as  It  gracefdlly  parts  the  yielding  waves,  all  around  the  ship,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  may  be  seen  innumerable  bright  spots  of  light  rising  to  the  sur&oe,  and  again  disappearing,  like  a 
host  of  small  stars  dancing  and  sparklmg  on  the  boeom  of  the  sea.  At  another  tmie,  the  mght  dark  and 
Jowering,  »-fresh  breeie  niging  the  ship  n^iidly  onwards  through  her  pathless  track,  upon  looking  oyer  the 
stem,  m  addition  to  the  smsller  specks  Just  now  mentioned,  large  globes  of  liyioff  fire  may  be  seen  wheeling 
and  aaneing  In  the  smooth  water  in  the  wake  of  the  rudder;  now,  at  a  great  depth  shining  through  the  water, 
then  rising  rapidly  to  the  surface,  they  may  be  seen,  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  wave,  flashing  a  brisht  spark 
of  light,  raflieicat  almost  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholder;  and  now,  again,  they  may  be  traced  floating 
majestically  along,  till  they  gradually  tUsappear  in  the  darkness  of  the  water  in  the  distance.  At  other  times, 
again,  when  light  rain  is  fiulmg,  or  perhai>s  prerionsly  to  the  rain  coming  on,  when  a  light  nlmbose  cloud  is 
orenpm^g  the  sky,  upon  the  water  being  agitated  by  the  ship  passing  through  it,  or  curied  up  bv  a  rope 
towing  orerboard  in  a  l»ght.  a  beautiliil,  generu  luminousness  is  diffused  all  around,  bright  enough  to  Uluminate 
the  whole  ship's  side,  and  tne  lower  lai^  sails  which  may  be  set  at  the  time;  and  it  is  no  unusual  ooounenoe 
to  have  this  appearance  so  bright,  that  a  person  with  little  difllculty,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  might 
he  enabled  to  read."  That  all  this  light  u  afforded  by  Uttle  animalcules  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  room  for 
doubt;  for  they  haye  been  caught  in  the  yenr  act  of  giying  out  the  luminous  appearance,  and  in  yast  numbers; 
and  m  eveiy  instanee  where  the  water  has  been  properly  examined  when  lummous,  they  have  been  seen  in 
grcat^quaatitieB;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  ^e  water  has  not  been  luminous,  they  haye  not  been  visible. 
They  have  been  described  and  figured  by  naturalists,  who  have  studied  them  by  the  aid  of  powerful  microscopes ; 
and  thqr  aie  fiDimd  to  belong  to  the  mollusca,  the  vermes,  the  Crustacea  and  the  zoophytes.  Light  is  also 
emitted  from  certain  land  insects,  as  from  the  lightning-bug  and  the  glow-worm.  A  kind  of  phosphortacence, 
fftiU  different,  is  that  observed  in  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  It  appears  durmg  tne  putrefiic- 
tioo  of  fishes,  especially,  bnt  has  been  observed  also  from  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds.  Our  woods  during  autumn 
freqoently  exhibit  a  hign  d^;ree  of  laoainousness  in  light  rotten  wood.  We  have  given  representations  of  a  few 
lanunoQs  animals  in  plate  27. 


There  ace  thneeepeeies  of  beetle,  of  the  genus  Elater, 
whieh  have  the  property  of  emitting  light.  These  are 
the  S,  moe^btaoj  E.  photpkonus,  and  JS.  imihu. 

The  great  fire-fly  (eUOer  tioeUlmaat)  fig.  21,  is  au  inha- 
bitant of  the  sayannas  of  most  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  alaa  about  the  woods  of  several  of  the  West 
India  ishuiids.  They  are  extremely  luminous  in  the 
daik,  the  Ughi  prooeeding  chiefly  from  four  parts; 
namely,  from  two  riandnkur  spots  behind  the  eyes, 
snd  one  under  eacli  winie.  But  they  have  the  pro- 
perty of  intermpting  this  ught  at  pleasure,  when  these 
giandnlar  spots  bewme  perfectly  opaque.  When  the 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  forced  a  little  asunder,  the 
ame  lununoos  appearaaee  will  be  seen  to  issue  indis- 
erindnately  from  every  part  of  theb  interior. 

Rg.  21  exhibits  the  msect  with  the  shell  of  the  oor- 
eelet  removed  on  one  side,  so  as  to  uncover  the  light- 
emittbg  organ,  a  is  the  yellow  transnarent  spot  of 
the  coreelet;  ft,  the  elliptical  mass  of  luminons  sub- 
•tanee,  suxroonded  bv  an  irradiation  of  the  interstitial 
■abstanoe:  e^  the  ends  of  the  muscles  which  are  in  the 
innde  of  the  eoroelet. 

Fig.  22  is  a  magnified  representation  of  the  luminoas 
apparatus. 

7^  ODsuNoa  glow-worm  iLanKpyria  nodUuca),  fig.  84. 
Doling  the  summer  season,  these  insects  are  obs^ved 
after  sunset,  in  meadows,  by  road  sides,  and  near  bushes. 
It  is  in  the  nights  of  the  month  of  June  that  they  are 
most  frequently  to  be  met  with.  In  the  day-time 
they  eooeeal  themselves  amongst  leaves  of  plants. 
Kaeh  sex  is  luminous,  but  in  the  male  the  light  is  less 
bfiliiant,  and  oonfined  to  four  points,  two  of  which  are 
situated  on  each  aide  of  the  two  last  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men. They  always  beeome  much  more  lucid  when 
they  put  themselves  in  motion.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  their  light  is  owhig  to  their  respiration; 
in  which  proeeas,  it  is  probable,  phosphorio  acid  is 
prodneed  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  gas  with  some 
part  of  the  blood,  and  that  a  light  is  given  out  tlurough 
their  transparent  bodies  by  this  slow  internal  combus- 
tion. By  oontraotinj;  themselves  the  insects  have  a 
power  of  entirely  withdrawing  it:  when  thev  are  at 
rest,  very  little  light  is  to  be  seen.  Mr  Tempter,  who 
made  many  observations  on  riow-worms,  says,  he  never 
•aw  them  exhibit  their  light  at  all,  without  some  sen- 
Bible  motion,  either  in  their  body  or  legs :  and  he  fknded 
that  he  sensibly  felt  heat  when  the  light  was  most  bril- 
liant. 
Rg.  94  is  the  oonmion  glow  worm  {Lantppit  nocH- 


luca).  Fig.  24  represents  one  of  the  sacs  of  the  glow- 
worm extracted,  and  very  greatly  magnified,  m  order 
to  exhibit  its  construction  as  described  by  Macartney. 

Fig.  42  is  a  greatly  magnified  view  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  abdomen  of  the  lampyris  lueida,  after  the 
integuments  have  been  removed. 

Th6  grtat  laniem/ly.  iFtdgora  Icademaria.)  This  Is 
the  most  vivid  of  all  the  luminous  insects.  It  affords 
a  light  so  great,  that  travellers  walking  by  night,  are 
saiof  to  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  journey  with  suffi- 
cient certainty,  if  they  tie  one  or  two  of  them  to  a 
stick,  and  cany  this  before  them  in  the  manner  of  a 
torch.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  South  America, 
and  is  described  by  Madame  Merian,  hi  her  superb 
work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam. 

We  have  given  a  representation  of  the  punctated 
lantern-fly  {fidffora  pundata)  pi.  28,  fig.  87. 

ass  18  the  night-shinmg  nerds  (iV.  nodHuoa) 
magnified.  This  animal  was  discovered  by 
1.  Its  natural  size  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
It  is  also  certain  that  it  yields  a  shining  light. 

These  minute  creatures  inhabit  every  sea,  and  are 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  luminosity  of  the  water  in  the 
night.  They  are  found  on  all  kinds  of  marine  plants; 
bnt  often  leave  them,  and  swim  on  the  surfoce  of  the 
water.  They  are  firequent  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
but  particularly  in  summer,  before  stormy  weather, 
when  they  become  more  agitated  and  more  luminous 
than  at  other  times.  So  small  are  they  that  myriads 
of  them  may  be  contained  in  a  small  cup  of  sea-water. 
Innumerable  quantities  of  these  animals  lodge  in  the 
cavities  of  the  scales  of  fishes;  and  to  them,  probably, 
many  fishes  are  indebted  for  their  luminous  quality. 

Tlie  appearance  of  the  nereides  is  particularly  bril- 
liant when  the  wind  is  in  the  east  and  south-east 
points;  and  in  winter  nights  preceding  a  warm  day. 
If  water  containing  ^hese  animals  be  kept  warm,  they 
will  retain  their  lummous  appearance  two  whole  days 
after  they  are  dead;  but  in  cold  weather  they  lose  it 
in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  hours.  Motion  and 
warmth,  wliich  increase  their  vivacity  and  strength, 
increase  also  their  luminous  properties. 

Fig.  48  is  the  nereis  phospnoranus,  a  luminous  mol- 
lasca,  which  mhabits  the  African  and  Indian  seas. 

Fig.  19  represents  the  animalcule  discovered  by  For* 
ster  greatly  magnified. 

Fig.  18  is  the  beroe  /ulgeru,  size  of  life.  This  animal 
was  discovered  by  Macartney,  and  is  here  represented 
in  the  elongated  form  which  it  assumes  whue  in  the 
aot  of  swimming;  on  the  posterior  part  are  seen  the 
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ciliated  ribf,  wliioh  conrtitate  its  instraments  of  loco- 
motfen. 

Fig.  27  is  the  oaneerfidMu^  represented  in  the  natnral 
size.  It'  was  disoovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  liis 
▼oya^  with  Captain  Cook,  m  the  passage  from  Madeira 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro;  he  noticed  that  its  whole  body  was 
illuminated^  and  emitted  very  vivid  flashes  of  light. 

Fig.  51  is  the  Shnultu  nodilvcutj  greatly  magnified; 
which  was  disoovered  by  Capt^  Horsbuig. 

Fij^.  3*2  is  a  crostaceoos  anmiol  discovered  by  Riville, 
showmg  the  transparent  shell  through  which  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  anunal  are  visible:  the  horse-ehoe-shaped 
appearance  shows  the  sae  containing  the  intestines;  in 
m>nt  are  seen  the  four-Jointed  setaceous  antemue;  and 
on  the  right  side  are  exhibited  the  feet  armed  with 
hooks;  lower  down  is  the  larger  hind  foot;  the  small 
round  specks  represent  the  ova,  which  were  mistaken 
by  UviUe  for  globules  containing  an  oily  fluid. 

Many  species  of  medussB  exhibit  a  strong  light;  the 
most  splendid  of  these  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  the  peUueenty  flg.  20;  which  was  taken  firom  the  sea 
at  the  same  time  with  the  ocmoerfidgen*,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  the  passage  from  Madeira  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  medusa  pellucens  emits  flashes  of  light  during  its 
contractions,  which  are  so  vivid  as  to  affect  the  sight 


of  those  who  witness  it.  When  the  water,  in  which 
these  animab  and  the  cancer  ftilgens  were  contained^ 
was  emptied  out  of  a  bucket,  it  appeared  like  a  stream 
of  flre,  or  fused  gold. 

Spallansani  msoovered  a  medusa  in  the  strait  of 
Messina,  which  he  describes  as  being  exceedingly 
luminous;  he  says,  it  biases  like  a  torch,  and  is  viuble 
thirt3'-five  feet  ander  the  surfiioe  of  the  water.  Its 
light,  however,  is  variable;  sometimes  it  continues  for 
a  Quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  even  longer;  at  others 
it  Decomes  suddenly  extinct,  and  re-appears  after  a 
considerable  interval.  He  accounts  for  tliis  cessation 
by  snppodng  that  it  is  while  the  animal  is  at  perfect 
rest.  We  must  remark,  that  it  is  curious  that  the 
above  striking  appearance  has  not  been  recorded  sinoe 
the  time  of  Spallansani. 

Fiff.  17  is  the  fHedusa  sdatiBans,  greatly  magnified, 
whicn  shows  the  opaque  parts  upon  the  sides,  ana 
centre  of  the  animaL  The  two  small  globules  below 
this  figure  represent  the  animals  in  the  natural  sise. 

Fig.  1 6  is  a  figure  of  the  mediua  luada,  the  size  of  the 
laivest  specunens  which  are  to  be  met  with. 

Fig.  20  is  the  medttsa  peUuceiu,  which  was  disoovered 
by  SLr  Joseph  Banks,  about  one-fourth  the  natural  size. 


PLATE  XXVII.— ECHINODERMATA—ACALEPHA-INFUSORIA—ENTOZOA. 


ECHINODXaiUTA  AND  ACALBPHA. 

1, 2, 3, 4, «,  6, 7,  8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 25,  29. 

Infusosia. 

46^?50*6f  5?* ^* ^^*^' ^'  ^' ^'  ^' ^^'  **' *^' ^' 


Emtozoa. 
Figs.  55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68. 


PHOSPHORBSCBirr  Amimals. 


Pi| 


.•  «^    10,1315,16,17,18,19,20,21,22,24,26,27,32, 
83,^,42,48,49,51,52. 
See  the  preceding  articles,  also  voL  ii.  as  referred  to. 


1  Echinus  esculentns. 

2  Asterias  rubens. 

3  Fistularia  digitata. 

4  Halithea  acnleaU,  p.  585, 11. 

5  Spataogus  purpureas. 

6  Medium  Cuttle  FLbIi,  p.  579,  IL 

7  Onhidium  Typha,  p.  581.  ii. 

8  Laphysia  deplians,  p.  581,  ii. 

9  Doris  Azgus,  p.  581,  iL 
19  Medusa  Campanula. 

1 1  Actinia  Verrucosa. 

12  Holothums  Inharens. 

13  Hirudo  geometra,  p.  585,  ii. 

14  Spio  quadricomis,  p.  585,  iL 

15  Nais  Vermicularis. 

16  Medusa  luoida. 

17  Medusa  sointillims. 

18  Beroe  fhlgens. 

19  Animaloulnm  disoovered  by  For- 

ster. 

20  Medusa  pellucens. 

21  Elater  noctilucus. 

22  Do.    Magfnified  representation 

of  luminous  appearanoe. 


Fig. 

23  Brachionos  Bskeri,  p.  637,  ii. 

24  OneoftheSaosoftheOlow-worm. 

25  Limax  ater,  p.  579,  ii. 

26  Holothora  squammata. 

27  Cancer  fulgens. 

28  VorticelU  Anastatica,  p.  635,  U. 

29  Ceroaria  inquieta,  p.  632,  iL 

30  Enchelis  punctifera,  p.  628,  iL 
81  Vibrio  paxillifer,  p.  629,  ii. 

32  Crastaoea  discovered  by  Riville. 

33  Nereis  noctiluca. 

34  Common  Glow-worm. 

85  Volvox  globator,  p.  6'28,  ii. 

86  Vibrio  vermiculos. 

37  Trichoda  Sol,  p.  633,  ii. 

38  Trichoda  Cometa,  p.  633,  iL 
89  Lumbricns  teirestns,  p.  585,  iL 

40  Vibrio  Uneola. 

41  Enchelis  &rcimen. 

42  Magnified  view  of  inferior  surface 

of  Lampyris  luoida. 

43  Oercaria  turbo. 

44  Vibrio  lunula,  p.  629,  iL 

45  Enohei&s  retrograda,  p.  628. 


rig. 

tS  >  TVichoda  vermicularis. 

48  Nereis  phosphoranos. 

49  Pyrsoma  AtlanUonm. 

50  lYichoda  faroimen,  p.  50. 

51  Simulus  nootilnous. 

52  Lingulata  abrupta. 

53  Trichoda  bomba,  p.  633.  iL 

54  Leucophra  oomuta,  p.  632,  ii. 

55  Filaria  medinensis. 

56  Broad  Tape-worm. 

57  Asoaris  lumbriooides. 

to  \ 

>o  >  Oxyuris  vermioularia. 


60 
61 
62 

63  ' 


Trioooephalus  dispar, 

Oxyuris  angulata, 

64  'Cystioerous  cellulosae. 

65  Strongylus  gins* 

66  Hamularia  suDOompressa. 

67  Tenia. 

68  Common  Tape-worm. 


male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 

male. 

female. 


1  Cells  of  fig.  12. 

2  Flabellaria  incrassata. 

8  Antennulaiia  ramosa.    See  figs. 
55.56. 

4  Sertnlaria  frnteseens.  See  fig.  10. 

5  Spongia  tubulosa. 

6  Corallium  rubrum. 

7  Do. 

8  Gorgonia  veiriculata. 

9  Alcyonium  Oorgonoides. 

10  Sertnlaria  frutescens. 

11  Oorallina  eomieulata 

12  Flostra  foliaoea. 

13  Umbellularia  Greenlandica. 

14  Pennatula  phosphorea. 
)5  LobulaHa  digitata. 

16         Do.        * 


PLATE  XXX.— POLYPL 
P.  563-567.  Vol.  U. 
Fig. 

17  Flabellaria  pavonia. 

18  Penidllns  capitatus. 

19  Do. 

20  Antipathes  spiralis. 

21  laishippuris. 

22  Oculina  prolifera. 

23  Seriatopora  subulata. 

24  Madrepora  fhngitns. 

25  Porites  olavaria. 

26  Astoria  dentioukta. 

27  Astrearadiata. 

28  Explanaria  mesenterina. 

29  Meandrina  labyrinthica. 
80  Agarica  ampliata. 

31  Pavonia  agaracites. 

82  No  fig. 

83  CaryophylUa  oyathus. 


Fif. 

34  Tubipora  mnslca. 

35  Millepora  oalcarea. 

36  Retepora  oelluloea. 

37  Esohara  foliaoea. 

38  Cellepora  pumicosa. 

40  Tubulipora  transversa. 

J.UparUof  Do. 

43  Dichotomaria  frueticnlosa. 
44 obtnsata. 

45  Angninaria  spatnlata. 

46  Do. 

47  Cellsriathuia. 

48  Do. 

49  Urioaoa  Caribeea. 

50  Do. 
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nr. 


|1|  Seriakiu  leDdigera. 
Plnmularift  myriophillam. 


S3 
54 
55 
56 
SI 
56 
£9 
6Uj 


Cunpiimlaxia  vertieillaU. 
TubolwU 


(PlAte  XXX.— Polypi    Contmaed.) 

61  ^ 

g^  VFliistn  carbasea. 

64J 

65  No  fig. 

66  See  fig.  S4. 

^^  I  CwyopbyllU  SmithiL 
69  Hydra  viridlB.    See  fig.  76. 


Fir. 

70  Spoogia  ooalita. 

j2  }  Spieala  of  fig.  5. 

73  Sertularia  abieiina. 

74  Tubolaria  magnificii. 

75  Yortioella  polypina. 

76  Hydra  TiridU. 

77  See  fig.  73. 

78  Flustra  Terticiliata. 


1  Gunaria  Cymbiam. 

2  Azgonaata  aigo. 

3  Naotiliu  pompilioa. 

4  Spinila  Pcromi. 

5  Nodonria  radieola. 

6  Comif  betalinna. 

7  01i?a  Utrieuhw. 

8  AneOlaria  glandUbrmis. 

9  TerebeDnm  anlmlfttom. 
10  CjpnBalynx. 

li  Orola  Temioofta. 
I'3  VdTaria  eylindrioa. 

13  MtzgineUa  bivariooetata. 

14  Vohita  floapha. 
ISMitrataeoeaU. 

16  Gotninbella  mstica. 

l7TerebniTittato. 

J8  Ebama  spirata. 

19  Baocmnm  lineolatom. 

:»  DoUmn  teaMlatam. 

21  HaipanobUu. 

22  CoDcbolepaff  PeniTianaa. 

23  MooDoeroB  glabratum. 

24  Parpma  bioortalw. 

25  ReomnU  anehnoides. 

26  CuiiflweoU. 

27  Cmidaria  eehinopbora. 

28  Strombos  saecnnoiaa. 

29  Pteroceta  millepeda. 
SO  RosteUazia  oolumbina. 

31  Tritoo  toorbioulator. 

32  Moiez  acanthoptems. 
S3  R*i^H»  granulata. 

34  StnitbkEtria  nodnloea. 

35  Pymla  retlcnlftta. 

36  F^a  loQgieaadata. 

37  Faaeiolaiia  tolipa. 

38  CuiocUana  aaperelUu 


PLATE  XXXI.--CONCHOLOGY. 
P.  364-355,  VoL  U. 

Fif. 

39  Turbinella  soolymna. 

40  Fleorotoma  Babylonia. 

41  Ceritbium  aluoo. 

42  Taritella  dapUcata. 

43  Phasianella  varia. 

44  Planazis  nndalata. 

45  Turbo  smangdiu. 

46  Monodonta  eanalifcra. 

47  IVoobns  papiUosos. 

48  Rotella  veitnuriua. 

49  Solariam  Tariegatnm. 

50  Delpbinula  laolniata. 

51  Soaiaria  ooronat*. 

52  Yermetiii  luinbricalit. 

53  Pyramidella  maonlosa. 

54  Tomatelbt  flammea. 

55  Haliotia  tubercalata. 

56  Stomalia  pbymotb. 

57  Stomatella  auricnla. 

58  Sigaretus  Haliotoideua. 

59  Jantbina  exigaa. 

60  Natica  stereiu  mnacarum. 

61  Nerita  peloronta. 

62  Neritina  panotolata. 

63  NaYioella  teesalaria. 

64  Ampallaria  mgosa. 

65  Paladina  Tivipara. 

66  Yalvata  depressa. 

67  Pilena  Madagaacarensis. 

68  Melaaopsb  ooatata. 

69  Melania  granifera. 

70  LrmiiflBo  aiirionlaria. 

71  Pbysa  hypnoram. 

72  Flanorbia  eomena. 

73  CyeloatoDia  btetriatua. 

74  Anrieula  felia. 

75  Saednea  ampbibia. 

76  Aebatina  perdiz. 


77  Bullmns  radiatas. 

78  Claoailia  yentiicoea. 

79  Pur>a  nnidentata. 

80  Heiieina  iDMor. 

81  Anastoma  globosa. 

82  Carocolla  J 

83  Helbc  nemoralisV 

84  Yitrina  elongata. 

85  Teetaeella  ^Oiotoidea. 

86  Limax  rufda. 

87  Parmacella  OlMeri. 

88  DolabelU  callosa. 

89  Laplysla  radiata. 

90  Bolla  amygdala. 

91  Bnllfea  catena. 

92  Ancylos  flaviatilis. 

93  Crepidula  fomicat.a. 

94  Galyptnea  dnenM. 

95  Pileopsia  Ungarica. 

96  FIsnrella  Gneea. 

97  Fmaiginnla  fiwnra. 

98  Parmopbonifl  Aoatralis. 

99  Umbrella  Indica. 

100  Plemrobranohus  plomula, 

101  Patella  TulgaU. 

102  Gbiton  marginatns. 

103  Cbitonellus  striata^. 

104  Gymbnlia  proboeeidea. 

105  Limacina  helioialia. 

106  Cleodora  pyramidata. 

107  HyaloBa  oospidata. 

108  Parmaoella  Calyenlata. 

109  Akera  fiezilis. 

110  Utricnlas  obtuia. 

111  Galerieolam  kevigatum. 

112  Neritoidefl  UtteraTis. 

113  Sipbo  striata. 


n,. 

1  Liosiila  anatina. 

2  Orueola  Norwegica. 

3  Terebratnla  vitrea. 

4  Oania  striata. 
SIMsdnaostieoides. 

6  Anonia  Epbipphinm. 

7  Plaeanasdla. 

8  YnlseDa  spongiamm. 

9  Oatrea  oomnoopise. 

10  dirplupa  aeennda. 

11  Podowls  txmieaU. 

12  Sponayliia  spatoliformis. 
IS  Plicstola  owUta. 

14  Peeten  radala. 

15  PUagioitoma  semihmaria. 
I6Umafraplis. 

17  Pedom  ipondyk^denm. 

18  Malfagrina  margaritifera. 

19  ATieab  obliqua. 

20  Malleus  Tolgvia. 

21  Peraa  laognomnm. 

22  Orenatnla  pbaaianoptera. 


PLATE  XXXIL— CONCHOLOGY. 
P.  355,  Yol.  U. 

23  Pinna  elegans. 

24  MytUns  afer. 

25  Modiola  papuana. 

26  Hippopas  macolatus. 

27  Tridaona  squamosa. 

28  Etheria  elliptica. 

29  Chama  ardnella. 
SO  Dicoras  arietina. 
81  Iridina  exotica. 

32  Anadonta  oygnco. 

33  Hyria  oormgata. 

34  Unio  irroratuB. 

35  Castalia  ambigna. 

36  Trigonia  scabra. 

37  Nnenla  tennis. 
88  Pectunonlns  pOosns. 

39  Area  tortnosa. 

40  Cucullcea  anricnltfera. 

41  Isocardia  Moltkiana. 

42  HIatella  arctlca. 

43  Oypricardia  coralliopbaga. 

44  Cardita  crassicosta. 


V\g. 

45  Cardium  elongatum. 

46  Yenerioardia  mibrioata. 

47  Ortygia  sulcata. 

48  Yenus  Tcrmoosa. 

49  Cytherca  eryoina. 

50  Exoleta  linota. 

51  Cyprina  Islandica. 

52  Lassea  rubra. 

53  Galathea  radiata. 

54  Cyrena  fuBcata. 

55  C^clas  cornea. 

56  PUidium  obliqua. 

57  Crassina  sulcata. 

58  Capsa  BraziUensis. 

59  Donax  dentlculata. 

60  Lucina  camaria. 

61  Mysia  rotundata. 

62  Corbls  lamellosa. 

63  Aroopagia  orassik 

64  Tellinides  roseus. 

65  Tellina  ininieea. 

66  Psammotsa  Tariegata. 
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Fig. 

67  PBammobU  ve^pertinA. 

68  Sanguinolaria  Oeddens. 

69  Venempis  iris. 

70  Petrioola  Pholadiformis. 

71  Saxicava  Ptsceisa. 


Fig. 

1  Matra  staltoruixi. 

2  Latraria  coinprc«>a. 
8  Anatina  oonvexa. 

4  Mjaarenaria. 

5  Gnueomma  Turtoni. 

6  Magdala  striata. 

7  Myatella  striata. 

8  Orenella  elliptica. 

9  Spcnia  Biognami. 

10  Glycimeris  Siliqna. 

11  Panopea  AldroTandi. 

12  Solen  vagina. 

13  Gastiocniena  modtolina. 
U  Pholas  dactylns. 

]5\ 

^j  >Teredo  navalis. 

18) 

19  Teredina  petMoata. 

20  Septaria  arenaria. 
21 1 

22  \  FSstuUma  dava. 

23) 

2^  V  ClaTagella  aperta. 


(PUte  XXXIL— Conohology. 

Fig. 

72  Pandora  roetrata. 

73  Gurbula  soloata. 

74  Ampliidesma  LaoinallB. 

75  Solemya  Mediterranea. 

76  Tellimya  subarbicularia. 


Continued.) 
Fig. 

77  Ungulina  transrersa. 

78  Eryoina  striata. 

79  Crassatella  Eingioola. 

80  Lignla  tenaia. 

81  Mactrina  triangularis. 


PLATE  XXXIIL-CONCHOLOGY. 

P.  356,  Vol.  IL 
Fig. 

82  Crensia  vemioa. 

83  Aoasta  MontaguL 

|f  j-Adna  AngUea. 

86  Balanus  CranohiL 

87  Ooronnla  testndinaria. 

88  Tubicmilla  balsenaraoi. 

39  Magilus  antiquns. 

40  Galeolaria  recumbens. 

41  Vermilia  triquetra. 

42  Serpula  tubularia. 

43  Bpiiorbifl  spirillnm. 

44  Amphitrite  ventilabram. 

45  Terebella  oonobilega. 

46  Sabellaria  erassiflsima. 

47  Pectinaria  Bdgioa. 

48  Dentalium  entalis. 

49  Broohus  retienlatus. 

50  Gomuoides  minor. 

51  Siliquaria  angnina. 

52  Operculnm  OTNerita  Undulata. 

53  Phasianella  Bulimoides. 

54  Troohus  Pharaonts. 

55  MeUmia  Byionensis. 

56  Nerita  fluviaaiis. 

57  Panludina  achatina. 

58  Turbo  Pica. 

59  Nerttoides  Uttoralis. 

60  Murez  Brandaris. 

61  Buooinum  undatum. 


25  Aspergillum  Javanum. 

26  Otion  Cuvierl. 

27  Cineris  vittata. 

28  Pollicipcs  mitella. 

29  Soalpellum  vnlgare. 

30  Anatifavitrea. 

31  Pyrgoma  crenata. 

The  reference  letters  in  conheotion  with  Tarioos  figs.  In  Plate  88  are  explained  at  pp.  85&-858. 


F»g. 

62  Strombns  Auris-Dianae. 

63  Trochns  littoralis. 

64  Animal  of  the  Monodonta  Pica. 

65  FVisus  antiqnus. 

66  Yohita  TespertUio. 

67  Lusus  nature  of  Helix  Pomatia. 

68  Spirula  Peionii. 

69  Cassis  ariola. 

70  Qrpnea  exanthema. 

71  Ciaashia  ventrieosa. 

72  Planorbis  Planata. 

73  Crepidula  acnleata. 

74  Fusus  discrepans. 

75  Dolium  galea. 

76  Turitella  terebra. 
76*  Helix  Umblieata. 

77  Crtherea  Chione. 

78  Hinge  of  Lutraria  elliptica. 

79  Solen  truncatus. 

80  Cardium  elongatum. 

81  Spondylus  gssderopus. 

82  Anomia  squamnla. 

83  Cardium  edule. 

84  Venus  oassina. 

85  Pecten  obaoletus. 

86  Pholas  oandidns. 

87  Anatifa  striata. 

88  Balanus  communis. 

89  Operculum  of  Balanus  GranchiL 

90  Chiton  omereua. 


PLATES  XXXIV.  AKD  XXXV.-.MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 


FJg. 


The  Figures  in  these  Plates 


I  Hair  oftheDermestcs^p.  603,ii. 

2 Mouse,  p.  603,  il. 

3 Bat,  p.  603,  iL 

4 Bee,  p.  603,  iL 

5 Dormouse,  p.  608,  il 

6 Mole,  p.  603,  U. 

7  Caterpillar,  p.  603,  il. 

8  Filament  of  a  Feather,  p.  604,  ii. 

9  Filament  of  Tliistle  Down,  p.  598,  ii 

JO  Scale  of  Red  Underwing  Butterfly,  p.  618,  ii 

12  IScales  of  the  Cabbage  Butterfly,  p.  618,  ii 
14  Scale  of  Menelaus  Butterfly,  p.  619,  ii. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Papilio,  p.  619,  U. 

Azure  Blue  Butterfly,  p.  619,  ii. 


Podura  Plumbea,p.  618,  U. 
Lepisma,  p.  619,11. 
Diamond  Beetle,  p.  619,  ii. 
Moth,  p.  619,  ii 

21  Disposition  of  the  Scales  on  the  Wings  of  Papilio, 

p.  619,ii. 

22  Wing  of  a  Gnat,  p.  617,  ii 

23 Ichneumon  Fly,  p.  617,  ii 

24  Foot  of  a  Dytiscus,  p.  616.  ii 

25  Wing  of  an  Earwig,  p.  617,  ii. 

26  Part  of  a  Humming  Bird's  Feather,  p.  604,  ii 

27  Section  of  a  Hedge-hop^s  Quill,  p.  602.  U. 

28  Pollen  of  Mazshmallow,  p.  598,  li. 

29  Seed  of  Oalampelus  Soaber,  p.  599,  ii. 
SO  Seed  of  FVench  Marygold,  p.  599,  ii. 

31  Hummfaig  Bird's  Feather,  p.  604,  ii. 

32  Trunk  of  Papilio  Urticae,  p.  61 5,  ii. 

83  Seed  of  Polypodium,  p.  5^,  ii 

84  Feather  of  Humming  Bird,  p.  684,  U. 


are  numbered  ocntbiuously. 
Fig. 

|g  v  Feather  of  Hnmmhig  Bird,  p.  604,  ii 

37  Leaf  of  Bog  Moss,  p.  600,  ii. 

88  Sea  Weed,  p.  601,  &. 

89  SeoUon  of  iUoS,  p.  602,  ii. 

40  Fibres  of  the  Palm,  p.  602,  ii. 

41  Microscoi^o  Insect,  p.  598,  ii 

42  Thoca,  or  Seed  Vessel,  of  Moas,  p.  599,  ii 

43  Trunk  of  the  Honey  Bee,  p.  616,  ii. 

^  lorystala  of  Common  Salt,  p.  589,  ii 

46  Crystals  of  SaUva,  p.  590,  U. 

47  C^rstals  of  Common  Salt,  p.  590,  ii 

48  Do.,  p.  590,  ii 

49  Section  of  Clematis,  p.  60*2,  ii. 

^j-Snow  Fhikca,  p.  589,  ii 

52  Crystals  of  Common  Salt.  p.  590,  ii 

53  Braohionos  passus,  p.  637,  ii 

54  Bracelet  Lencophra,  p.  632.  ii 

55  Common  IVichoda,  p.  633,  u. 

56  Kerona  pullaster,  p.  634,  ii. 

57  Vorticella  cysthmi,  p.  635,  ii 

58  Himantopus  hirva,  p.  634,  ii. 

59  Green  Cercaria,  p.  632,  ii. 

60  Swallow-lilce  Bursaiia,  p.  632,  il. 

61  Egg-shaped  Enchelis,j^.  628,  li. 

62  Azure  Cydidium,  p.  630,  ii 

63  Paramsecium  chrysalis,  p.  681,  ii 

64  Cuckoo  Kolpoda.  p.  631,  ii 

65  The  Drop  Alonad,  626,  ii 

66  Melting  Proteus,  p.  627,  ii. 

67  V^eUble  VoItox,  p.  627,  ii 

68  Tibrio  Paxillifer,  p.  629,  U. 

69  Breastplate  Gonium,  p.  631, 
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COLOUBED  PLATES. 


PLATE  XXXVL 


Fic         PoPULAJi  Kami. 
1.  Addaz  Antelope 
8.  Koodoo  Antelope    . 
8.  Pnlkh  Antelope      . 

4.  Kcrel  Antelope  .    . 

5.  Springbok  Antdopc 

6.  Salt's  Antelope  .    . 

7.  Tikhaitie  Antdope 
&.Nj]gia    .    •    .    . 


SciziTTiTTe  Naxx. 
AntUope  Addax. 
AntUope  strepaeeros^ 
Antdope  melamptu, 
AntUope  Kevella, 
Anii/ope  Euekore. 
AntUope  Saliiana, 
An^iape  barbata, 
AxUlope^cta* 


PLATE  XXXVIL 


1.  Ked  Beer.    EaH  .    . 

2.  Do.  Bind  .    . 

8.  BoAaek 

4.  Thibetan  Mmk-deer    . 

6.  Scbdeer.    MaU.    Sum- 

ncf  dicn  •    •    ■    • 
8.  Bdndeer.  Female,  Sam- 
mcr  dress  •    •    •    • 

7.  Gnaxapneo-deer .    .    . 

8.  Stag  of  Palestine    .    . 

9.  Spotted  Axis-deer  .    . 

10.  Gnaznti  Deer     .    .    . 

11.  Great  Ron   .... 
IS.  Stag  of  the  N.  of  Europe 
18.  Wapiti  Stag  .... 

14.  FaUow-deer.     Buck     . 

15.  Do.  Jhe.    . 


Cerma  elaphu, 

do,        do. 
Cerma  eapreohu, 
Moedmi  fnoeehiferut, 

Cerpu  Utnuidm* 

do,       do, 
Cerws  paludosua, 

CervuiAjns, 
Cervui  campeHrU, 
Cenus  kippetapMm, 
Cemu  elaphu  var, 
Cerma  Ctmadentis, 
Cerma  Ikima, 
do,     do* 


PLATE  XXXYIIL 


1. 1W  Boar    .    . 

2.  OoUaied  Feceazy 
%,  Oiineae  Sow 

i. 


Siaeercfa, 
Djfcotjflee  iorquatue, 
Sla  eerefa  var,  Ckin. 
Hydroduma  eapjfbara, 
Sii  Babyrousea, 


PLATE  XXXIX. 

1.  Arfitie  lion  ....  Felii  Leo, 
%.  Aflatie  lionen  ...         do. 

8.  Bengal  Tiger     .    .    .  FelU  Tigru, 

4.  Leopaxd Felit  Leopardai. 

8.  Jagoar Fdit  onfo, 

PLATE  XL. 

1.  Eoropcan  Wolf  .    .    ,    Zapas  mdgariM, 
1  BhdcWolf  of  N.America  Uipai  ^eaon, 
8.  Alpine  or  Oreai  Bernard 


4.  Hig^ihnd  greyhonnd 
8.  GnatDogofNepiul 


Canie  SeoUeutt 
OmiMprimmeae, 


PLATE  XLL 

1.  Ameriean  Black  Squirrel  Sdanu  mget, 
8.  And  Petanms  •    .    •    FeUwna  oriel 
8.  Sqoirrd-like  Petanms  •    Feiaana  eciureut, 
4.  Leaser  Ameriean  flying 

Sqimrrd    ....    Sekaropteme  vcHueeUa. 
B.  Gr^  Sqoirrd    .    .    .    Sauna  duereta, 
^*        Do.  ...        do,       do, 

7,  Common  Sqnirrel  .    .    Seiuna  mUgarie* 

8,  Common  Ground  Squirrel  Sauna  etriafue, 

9,  Agiomp  Squirrel     •    •    Sdttna  eetonu* 
TokL 


PLATE  XLIL 
FxOL  PoFULAE  Naiu.  ScuSTmo  TfAiia. 

1.  Greenland  or  Harp  SeaL 

Male Fhoca  Orcmlandica, 

2.  Greenland  or  Harp  SeaL 


Female 

S.  Fenoant's  pied  Seul  . 

4.  Marbled  Seal     .    .  . 

5.  Common  Seal    .    .  . 

6.  Walrus  or  Sea-horse  . 

7.  Fur  Seal  of  Commeroe 

8.  Do.          do.    •  . 


do,  do. 

Pkoca  bieoJor, 
Fhoea  discfdor, 
Phoea  vUidina, 
Tficheeue  rotmams. 
Otaria  Falklandica^ 

do,  do. 


PLATE  XLIIL 


1 


Red  Orsng-ontang  .  . 
2.  Diana  Monkej  .  .  . 
8.  Guerexa  Monkey     .    . 

4.  Varied  Monkey  .    .    . 

5.  Collared    White^elid 

Monkey    «... 

6.  Green  Monkey.      •    • 


PHheeui  aatgrut. 
Cereopitheeaa  Diana, 
Colobat  Gueresa, 
Cercopithecta  mono, 

Cereocebut  JElhipot. 
Cercoeebut  Sabceta, 


PLATE  XLIV. 


1.  Lord  Deri>y'8  Kangaroo 

2.  Arbe  Kan^roo  .    .    . 
8.  V9iTj*%  Kangaroo   .    • 

4.  Woolly  Kangaroo  .    . 

5.  Brush-tailed  Kangaroo 

6.  Rat-taikd  Hypsiprymnus  Hypiiprymnue  Murinm. 
7«  Babbit-eared  Perameles    Feramelee  iagotia. 


Macropua  Derbiauue, 
3faercput  ualabaha, 
Macropue  Farryi, 
Ifacroptu  lanigerut. 
Maeropue  penieUiaha, 


PLATE  XLV. 

1.  Asiatic  Elephant  Male    Elephoi  Indicue, 

2.  Do.  ila  Female  do,  do, 
8.  Do.  do.  Toung  do.  do, 
4.  Caparisoned  Elephant  •       do,       do* 

PLATE  XLYL 

1.  Hinpopotamns  .    •    •    ^ppopUmueampMbwe, 

2.  Indian  Rhinoceros  .    .    F,hino9ceToe  Luiieue, 
8.  Mndioco  White  Bhino* 

ceros SAinoteerot  eimui, 

4.  Two-homed  Bhinoceros    SAinoteerot  Afrieanue, 

5.  Do.  do.  •    •  do,  do. 


5.  Malay  Tapir 


Ji^  Malagama, 


PLATE  XLYIL 

1.  Boctiian  Camel      •    •    Camelue  Bactriaata, 

2.  Arabian  Camel  or  Drome- 

dary      Camelut  dromedaritu, 

8.  Dromedaries  caparisoned      do,  do, 

4.  Do.  do.    .        do,  do, 

5.  Post  Camel  of  Indiii    •        do,  do,9ttriiig* 

PLATE  XLVIIL 


1.  Grisly  Bear  •    .    .    . 

2.  European  Brown  Bear 
8.  American  Black  Bear  . 
4.  Polar  Bear    .... 

k 


Vreaefero^. 
Xlrtui  Aretos, 
Uma  Amerieama, 
Vrna  mariUmue, 
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PLATE  XLIX. 
Fro.  FoFULAB  Naiu.  ScTZRTino  Nair. 

1.  Great  Sea  Eagle      .    •    JIaUaeiits  aldidl/a, 

2.  Golden  Eagle  •  .  .  AquUa  chrysaetos, 
8.  Small  Capo  Eagle  .  .  Jqui/a  vuHurina, 
4.  Wedge-tailed  ]^gle      .    AquUafueoM, 

PLATE  L. 

1.  "Wlkite-lieaded  Sea  Eagle  HaliaitutleueoeephdlM 

2.  Great-harpy  Eagle  .    .  Harpyia  destructor, 
8.  Chilian  Sea  Eagle  .    .  EaliaetuM  Aguia, 
4.  Brazilian  Caracara  Eagle  Po/ydomf  vulgarU^ 

PLATE  LL 

1.  King  of  the  Vultures  .    Sareoramphta  Papa. 

2.  Sociahle  Yaltore.    .    .     Vuiiur  avricularu, 
8.  Bearded  Vulture  or  Lam- 

mcrgeyer  ....    Offpaetia  barbaiiu, 
4.  Griffon  Vulture  .    .    .     VuUurfulvus, 
6.  Condor Sareoramphus  Gr^hus. 

PLATE  LIL 

1 .  Gyr  Falcon  or  Gerfalcon  Faleo  gyrfaleo. 

2.  Goshawk Asiur  palumbarius, 

8.  Kite  or  Glead    ...     .    3fil9u3  vu/garu. 

4.  Peregrine  F&lcon     .     .    Fa/eo  peregrinua, 
6.  KestriL    FanaU    .    .    Faleo  titutuMmitis, 


PLATE  LIIL 


1.  Game  Cock  .... 

2.  Silver-spangled    Polish 

Cock 

8.  White-feathered  Bantam 

Hen 

4.  Dorking  Hen     .    .    . 

6.  Black-polish  Hen    .    . 
8.  Malay  Cock  .... 

7.  Malay  Hen  .... 


Oallui  domesiiati. 


Oallui  peniadadghu. 


PLATE  LIV. 


1.  Common  Peacock 

2.  Ringed  Pheasant 
8.  Horned  Pheasant 
4.  Silver  Pheasant  • 


Pavo  eristaitu, 
Pkoiianut  iorquattu, 
Tragopan  Haitingsii, 
Phaitianut      ngchih€» 
mcTus, 


PLATE  LV. 


1.  American Wnd Turkey. 

2.  Created  Curaasow  •  . 
8.  Galeated  Cnrassow  .  . 
4.  Red  Curaasow    •    •    • 


Maleagris  gaUopavo. 
Crax  Aledor, 
OuroxPauxu 
Cras  rubra. 


PLATE  LVL 

1.  Red  Grouse  .    •    •    •    Tetrao  SeoHeus, 

2.  Common  Partndge      .    Perdix  cinerea, 
8.  Bkck   Cock   or   Black 

Grouse      ....    Tetrao  ietrix, 

4.  Grey  Hen,  female  of  Bhick 

Grouse     ....       do,      do» 

5.  Common  or  White  Ptar- 

migan .    .    .    •    •    Lagopm  mtUui. 


PLATE  LYIL 
Fia.         PopvLAE  Naxb.  Scuinvic  Navh. 

1.  Ivory-hilled  Woodpecker  Pieus  prinnpalit, 

2.  Green  Woodpecker  .  .  Pieus  viridii, 
8.  Great-spotted  Woodpecker  P»0i»flf4t/0r. 
4.  Lesser  -  spotted    Wood- 

....    Picut  minor, 

PLATE  LVIIL 


1.  Song  Thrush 

2.  Ring-ouzel 
8.  Blackhird 
4.  Wheat-ear 
6.  Sky-Urk  . 
6.  Redbreast 


1.  Lesser  Redpole  .    . 

2.  Goldfinch.  Mali  . 
8.  Do.  Female 
4t.  Siskin  or  Aberdevine 

5.  Reed  Bunting    .    . 

6.  Golden-crested  Wren 


Turdue  musteue, 
Turdus  iorquatus. 
Tardus  menda, 
Saxieola  eenanike, 
Alauda  arveHM. 
Erythaea  rubeeula. 


PLATE  LIX. 

Idnaria  minor, 
Cardueli*  eiegana. 


J>o.         do. 
Carduelis  epttnu, 
JSmberixa  echanieultte, 
Eegulus  crietaius. 


PLATE  LX. 

1.  Bar-tailed  Humming-bird  Troehilus  epargatiunts. 

2.  Stokers  Humming-bird     TrocUlui  StokedL 
8.  Underwood's  Humming- 
bird      TroehUus  TJndertooodlu 

4.  Gould's  Humming-bird    Troehilue  Gou/dii, 

5.  Topaz-throated      Hnm- 

ming-^ird,    •    •    •    TrochUut  Peila. 


PLATE  LXL 


1.  Common  Crane . 

2.  White  Stork .    . 
8.  Gigantic  Crane  . 

4.  Common  Heron 

5.  Little  Egret  •    . 


Grus  einerea,' 
Cieottia  alba. 
Geonia  argala, 
Ardea  einerea. 
Ardea  garsetla. 


PLATE  LXIL 

1.  European  '  Pied    Oyster 

Catcher    ....    ffaematopuiostralegue, 

2.  Grey  Phalarope.     Sum- 

mer plumage .    .    .    PAalareput  lobatut. 
8.  Purre  or  Dunlin.    Sum- 
mer plumage  •    .    .     Tringa  variabifie. 

4.  Ringed  Dotterel     .    .    Charadriue  Matieula, 

5.  Turnstone.  Summer 

plumage    •    •    •    .    Streptilas  interpret. 

PLATE  LXIIL 


1.  Black-toedGull. 

2.  Richardson's  Skua 
8.  Glaucous  Gull    .  - 

4.  Black  Tern  .    . 

5.  Lesser  Tern  •    . 


Zestrie  lUehardtonlu 
Larut  gUnteui, 
Sterna  nigra. 
Sterna  minuta. 


PLATE  LXIY. 

1.  Shoveler  or  Broad  Bill  Anae  dgpeata. 

2.  Common  Teal    •    •    •  Anaa  ereeea. 

8.  Harlequin  Duck      .    .  Anae  Mietrioniea* 

4.  Scaup  Duck.    Jfale    ,  Anaemarila 
6.    Do.      do.    Female  .      do,     do. 

6.  Red-headed  Poehard    •  Anaeferina, 
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PLATE  LXV. 


ifiOb         PoruLAft  Navs. 

1.  Safanoa 

2.  GOte  or  Young  Salmon 

3.  Salmon  Trout    . 

4.  Great  Lake  Tront 

5.  Lake  Tront  .    . 

6.  Do.    do.     .    . 

7.  Do.    do.     .    . 

8.  RiTer  Tront  .    . 

9.  Parr    ...    . 


SciRiTTTnc  Naub. 
Salwuf  solar, 

do,     do, 
Salmo  inUia, 
Stdmo/erar  var, 
Salmoferox, 

do,     do, 

do,     do, 
Salmofario, 


PLATE  LXVL 

1.  Tirnte  Skad ....  Alosaflniia, 

8.  Henring Clupea  karenpa, 

3.  Do. do,        do. 

4.  Spnts  Of  Garriet    .    .  Gupea  tpratiiu, 

5.  Do.           do.  .    .    .  do,       do, 

t,  PEchaid Gupea  jpileAardics, 

7.  Anehovy EngrmUit  eneratieoius, 

8.  Wliite  Bait    ...    .  Qvpea  alba, 

9.  Dow    do.    ...    .  do,     do, 

PLATE  LXVIL 

1.  Common  Cod    .     .    .  Morrhua  wlgarii, 

2.  Haddock Morrkua  ^lefinui. 

3.  Wkitiog Merlangtu  vu^arU, 

4.  Coal  ¥^  or  Scaithe    .  Merlangui  carbonariut, 

6.  Lmg Lota  molva, 

6.  Holibnt B^ppoglouui  tulgaru. 

7.  Common  Ma^erd      •  Scomber  Scomber, 

8.  Smelt  or  Spirling   •    •  Osmenu  eperlanue, 

PLATE  LXVIIL 

1.  Anaconda      ....  Boaaguaiiea. 

8.  Peddn  poda  ....  Fjfthon  Tigrit, 

8.  Port  Katal  Python .    .  Py thorn  uaialensis. 

4.  Rattkraake  ....  Qrotalus  horridue, 

6.        Do.        BladkTariety  do,      9ar,niger, 

6.  Gobrm  de  Capello    •    •  Naja  tripudiaas. 


PLATE  LXIX. 


Fio.  PopDLAB  Naui.  ScuRTiric  NaM£. 

1.  Peacock's  Eye  Butterfly  Vaneua  lo, 

2.  Cambcrwell  Beauty      .     Vanessa  Jntiopa, 

3.  Purple  £mperor      .     .     Apatura  his, 

4.  Glanville  Fritillaiy  .     .    Meliiaa  Cinxia. 

6.  Grayling  Butterfly  .    .    Hippareltta  Semele, 

6.  Green  Hair-Streak  .    .     Tkeda  Bubu 

7.  SilTer-stndded  Blue  But- 

terfly     Poljfommaius  Argus, 

PLATE  LXX. 

1.  Honey  Bee.     Worker  .    Apis  mell^iea, 

2.  Do.     do.     Male     .      do,     do, 

3.  Do.     do.      Queen    ,     do,     do. 

4.  Common-Humble  Bee      Bombus  terresiris, 

5.  Do.  do.  do,  do, 

6.  Lapidary    or    Bed-tailed 

Bee.    Male  ,    .    .    Bombus  lapidarius, 

7.  Lapidary    or    Red-tailed 

Bee.    Female     ,    , 

8.  Moss  or  Carder  Bee    . 

9.  DonoTan's  Humble  Bee 

10.  Harris'  Humble  Bee    . 

11.  Ealae  Hnmble  Bee  .    . 

12.  Do.  do.    .    .    . 


do,  do, 

Bombus  muscorum, 
Bombus  Donooanellus, 
Bombus  Harrisellus. 
Apaihus  vestaUs, 
Apathus  rupestris. 


PLATE  LXXL 

1.  Hercules  Beetle      .    .    Searabaus  Hercules, 

2.  Scanibeos  Tityua    .    .    Searabaus  lUyus, 
8.  Striped  Click  Beetle    .    JSlaler  Unealus. 

4.  Splendid  Ground  Beetle    Calosoma  syeopAania, 
6.  BeantiM  Capricorn  Beetle  Zomta/brmoi'tf. 

6.  Margined  Malachins    .    Malacmus  marginellus, 

7.  Beautiful  Bamcow  Beetle  ^tipf«f^  amcena, 

8.  Downy  Weevil  .    .    .    JtligncAites  pubescens, 

9.  LatreiUea  Weenl     .    .     Oureulio  LaireillU, 

10.  Coppery  Eumolpus      .    JEumo/pus  eupreus, 

11.  Spotted  Lady-bird  Beetle  Coednella  punctata, 

12.  Noble  Golden  Beetle    •     Chrgsomela  fasiuosa. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH. 


CHAP.  L 

A  SKBTGH  OF  THB  URIVXHSE. 

Thx  world  may  be  considered  as  one  yast 
mansion,  where  inan  has  been  admitted  to 
enjoy,  to  admire,  and  to  be  grateful.  The 
iirst  desires  of  savage  nature  are  merely  to 
gratify  the  importunities  of  sensual  appetite, 
and  to  neglect  the  contemplation  of  things, 
barely  satisfied  with  their  enjoyment:  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  all  the  wonders  of 
creation,  have  but  little  charms  for  a  being 
taken  up  in  obviating  the  wants  of  the  day, 
and  anxious  for  precarious  subsistence. 

Philosophers,  therefore,  who  have  testified 
such  surprise  at  the  want  of  curiosity  in  the  ig. 
norant,  seem  not  to  consider  that  they  are  usu. 
ally  employed  in  making  provisions  of  a  more 
important  nature ;  in  providing  rather  for  the 
necessities  than  the  amusements  of  life.  It 
is  not  till  our  more  pressing  wants  are  suffi. 
ciently  supplied,  that  we  can  attend  to  the 
calls  of  curiosity;  so  that  in  every  age  scien. 
tific  refinement  has  been  the  latest  e£fort  of 
human  industry. 

But  human  curiosity,  though  at  first  slowly 
excited,  being  at  last  possessed  of  leisure  for 
indulging  its  propensity,  becomes  one  of  the 
greatest  amusements  of  life,  and  gives  higher 
satisfactions  than  what  even  the  senses  can 
afford.  A  man  of  this  disposition  turns  all 
nature  into  a  magnificent  theatre,  replete  with 
objects  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  fitted  up 
chiefly  for  his  happiness  and  entertainment: 
he  industriously  examines  all  things,  from  the 
minutest  insect  to  the  most  finished  animai ; 
and,  when  his  limited  organs  can  no  longer 
make  the  disquisition,  he  sends  out  his  ima- 
gination  upon  new  inquiries. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  august  and 
striking  than  the  idea  which  his  reason,  aided 
by  his  imagination  y  furnishes  of  the  universe 
VOL.  r. 

# 


around  him.'  Astronomers  tell  us,  that  this 
earth  which  we  inhabit,  forms  but  a  very 
minute  part  in  that  great  assemblage  of  bodies 
of  which  the  world  is  composed.*  It  is  a 
million  of  times  less  than  the  sun,  by  which 
it  is  enlightened.'  The  planets  also,  which, 
like  it,  are  subordinate  to  the  sun's  influence, 
exceed  the  earth  a  thousand  times  in  magni. 
tude.*     These,  which  were  at  first  supposed 


'  '*  Astronomy  ii  that  departmeot  of  knowledge, 
which  has  for  its  object  to  investigate  the  motions,  the 
magnitudes,  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies-^he 
laws  bv  which  their  movements  are  directed,  and  the 
ends  they  are  intended  to  subserve  in  the  fabric  of  the 
universe.  This  is  a  science  which  has,  in  all  ages,  en* 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  divine,  and  been  the  subject  of  their  study,  and  ad- 
miration. Kings  have  descended  from  their  thrones  tu 
render  it  homage,  and  have  sometimes  enriched  it  with 
their  labours;  and  humble  shepherds,  whilst  watching 
their  flocks  by  night,  have  beheld  with  rapture  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  with  its  thousand  shining  orbe,  moving 
in  silent  grandeur,  till  the  morning  star  announced  the 
approach  of  day.  The  study  of  this  science  must  have 
been  coeval  with  the  existence  (qu.  crtaHw)  of  man ; 
for  there  is  no  rational  being  who  has  for  the  firat  time 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  nocturnal  sky,  and  beheld  tho 
moon  walking  in  brightness,  amidst  the  planetary  orbs, 
and  the  host  of  stars,  but  must  liave  been  struck  with 
admiration  and  wonder  at  the  splendid  scene,  and  ex- 
cited to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  destination  of  those 
far  distant  orb8."~IMcA'#  CeksHai  Scmer^,  p.  I. 

*  We  reduce  the  vast  bulk  of  our  terrestrial  globe  to 
an  insigni(icant  atom,  by  admitting  Dr  Horschel's 
opinion  that  the  Sun  itself,  the  earth,  and  the  other 
planets  of  our  solar  system,  occupy  only  a  physical 
point  of  space  in  that  nebulous  assemblage  of  stars  ' 
named  the  milky  way.  Consequently  there  may  bo 
within  the  bounds  of  the  starry  universe  some  fiur  dis- 
tant point,  where  the  eye  of  a  spectator  would  be  un- 
conscious of  the  utter  extinction  of  our  system,  which, 
not  to  mention  the  cometary  orbits,  occupies  an  area 
in  space,  whose  diameter  is  three  thousand^  six  hundred 
millions  of  miles. 

*  Reasoning  from  the  effect  which  the  sun  produces 
on  the  moon's  orbit,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  proves  the 
mass  of  the  earth  to  be  no  more  than  it!wt  ^  ^^  ^ 
the  sun. — Treatue  on  Mtronomy,  p.  290. 

*  In  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  our  anther  Uf  ci 
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to  wander  in  the  heavens  without  any  fixed 
path,  and  that  took  their  name*  from  their 
apparent  deviations,  have  long  been  found  to 
perform  their  circuits  with  great  exactness  and 
strict  regularity.  They  have  been  discovered 
as  forming,  with  our  earth,  a  system  of  bodies 
circulating  round  the  sun,  all  obedient  to  one 
law,  and  impelled  by  one  common  influence,* 


round  numbers,  and  eiprosscs  himself  somewhat  vague- 
ly. The  superior  planets  (we  make  no  reference  to  the 
recently  discovered  asteroids)  exceed  pur  earth  in  mag- 
nitude, but  in  different  degrees;  whilst  the  magnitude 
of  the  inferior  planets  is  less  than  tliat  of  our  globe ; — 
bs  the  following  table  shears. 

Mercury  IC  times  less. 

Venus  1  tenth  less. 

Mars  4  and  -f  greater. 

Jupiter  1474  times  greater. 

Saturn  1030 

Uranus     83 

1  Prom  the  Greeic  v-Xavas/iai,  to  wander ,  hence  the 
Latin,  planeia,  a  wandering  star. 

*  The  term  system  if  used  to  exprau  an  urrangemeot 
of  the  planetary  bodies  known  to  us,  and  the  thence 
resulting  doctrine  of  their  motions  and  phenomena. 
DlfTcrent  systems  have  obtained  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  The  Arst,  naturally  enough,  explained  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  aocording  to  the  evidence 
of  the  senses.  Claudius  Ptolemy,  a  famous  matliema- 
ticlan  and  astronomer  of  Pelusium  in  £gypt,  in  the 
second  century  afler  Christy  taught  that  the  earth  was 
the  immovable  centre  of  the  universe,  round  which  the 
sun,  planets,  and  stars  revolved,  In  the  following  order: 


noarest  to  the  earth,  ma  the  Moon;  then  foliovred 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn ; 
these  were  succeeded  by  the  Jkmament,  or  sphere  of 
Axed  stars,  two  other  spheres  called  crysialline,  and  an 
outer  sphere  named  the  priwrnm  modHSf  or  first,  mo- 
tion, whioh  last  was  agaiu  circumscribed  by  the  cieium 
•mpyrmrn,  ol  a  cubie  form,  wherein  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  were  supposed  to  reside  aiW  death.  This  sys- 
tem obtained  considerable  credit  from  its  agreement 
with  the  apparent  motion  cf  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  it 
gndnally  fell  into  neglect  as  additional  observations 
were  made  and  now  fcots  elicited,  since  it  proved  ut- 
terly ineapable  of  explaining  great  part  of  the  phenomena 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  astronomer.  A  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  this  system,  arose  also  from 
A  consideration  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  must,  on  this  hypothesis,  revolve  in  their  spheres. 
It  WM  necessary  that  in  every  twenty-four  hours  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  universe  should  make  an  entire 
revolution  round  the  earth  from  east  to  west,^a  world- 
destroying  motion  which  numbers  are  unequal  to  ex- 


Modem  philosopby  has  taught  us  to  be- 
lieve, that,  when  the  great  Author  of  nature 
began  the  work  of  creation,  he  chose  to  oper- 
ate  by  second  causes ;  and  that,  suspending 

press,  and  of  which  the  human  imagination  cannot  pos. 
sibly  foiin  an  idea  I 

Another  system,  named  the  Egyptian,  the  rise  of 
which  cannot  be  clearly  ascci-taincd,  represented  Mer- 
cury and  Venus  revolving  round  the  sun^  and  following 


that  luminary  in  its  path  round  the  earth.  The  supe- 
rior planets  were  sup|)osed,  as  in  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
to  move  around  the  earth  as  their  common  centre. 
The  7}ycktm4e  system,  which  In  order  of  timo  was  pro- 
posed subsequently  to  the  Copemican  theosy,  origin- 
ated with  Tycho  Bralie,  a  Danish  nobleman,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  .'*  This 
philosopher  though  he  approved  of  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem, yet  could  he  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  motion 
of  the  earth ;  and  being,  on  the  other  hand,  convinced 
tiiat  the  Ptolemaic  adbeme  in  part  could  not  he  true; 
bo  contrived  one  different  from  either:  in  this,  the  earth 
has  no  motion  allowed  it,  but  the  annual  and  diurnal 
phenomena  are  solved  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  about 
the  earth,  as  in  the  Ptolemaic  theory;  and  those  of 
Mercury  and  Venus  are  expUiined  by  mikiag  tlie  sim 
their  centre  of  motiDn."-»ilfar/tflt«'  PhUost^hia  J2n- 


tannica,  vol.  8.  p.  100.  It  will  be  noticed  that  accord- 
ing to  tills  hypothesis  the  superior  planets  also  have  tlio 
sun  for  their  centre.  This  S3r8tem  obtained  no  great 
credit ;  for  it  failed  to  remove  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Ptolemaic  scheme,  and  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced such  irregularity  and  diversity  of  motion  as  could 
not  be  rationally  accounted  for.  Indeed  the  projector 
seems  to  have  contemplated  little  more  in  the  formation 
of  his  hypothesis  than  a  peribct  coincidence  with  the.ii- 
tenU  interpretation  of  various  passages  in  scripture  as- 
serting the  immobility  of  the  earth. 

The  Copemican  System  was  proposed  by  Nicholas 
Copernicus,  a  canon  of  Them  in  Prussia,  whei«  he 
was  bom  A.  1).  1473.    The  simple  explanation  which 
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die  constant  exertion  of  his  power,  he  endued 
matter  with  a  quality,  by  which  the  universal 
coouomy  of  nature  might  be  continued  with- 
oat  his  immediate  assistance.     This  quality 


U  a^rds  of  the  motions  and  pbeDomena  of  the  boavenl/ 
bodies,  procured  it  the  universal  assent  of  the  principal 
astronomere  of  that  and  the  following  age.  In  this 
tjrrtem  the  aun  is  immovable,  and  the  earth  snd  other 
planetary  bodies  revoire  round  it  In  circalar  paths  at 
different  distances  and  with  difierent  TSlodties.  In 
place  of  that  inconceivable  motion  of  the  spheres  requir- 
ed bjr  the  Ptolemaic  theory  to  explain  the  diurnal  phe- 
nomena, we  have  the  real  motion  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  from  west  to  east,  producing  the  appargni  daily 
owUon  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west.  The  annual 
phenonena  also  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  system  were  ex- 
plained by  this  theory  as  the  result  of  one  harmonious 
priiicipls.     Refening  to  tlie  annexed  cut»  we  see  the 


is  called  attraction'}  a  sort  of  approximating 
influence,  which  all  bodies,  M'helher  terrestrial 
or  celestial,  are  found  to  possess;  and  which 
in  all  increases  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in 


sun  in  the  centre,  ami  the  oibits  or  paths  of  the  planets 
disposed  around  him  in  the  following  order;  Mercury, 
VoDiis,  the  Eartli,  with  iU  Moon  revolving  round  it, 
Man,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  OUier  bodies  seen  in  this 
diagram  will  be  referred  to  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  Newtonian  system.  The  Copeniican  scheme  in- 
ciiided  only  the  earth  and  moon,  and  the  five  planets 
just  named ;  for  Unnus  is  of  very  recent  discovery,  and 
the  sateUites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  not  observed 
till  the  powers  of  the  telescope  had  been  much  increased, 
inany  years  after  the  time  in  which  Copernicus  flour- 
ished. Ot  comets  also  nothing- was  knovn  beyond  the 
lact  of  their  occasional  appearance. 

Fnnn  tlie  unsatisfactory  n&ture  of  the  systems  pro- 
posed by  the  astrooomen  of  the  early  ages,  the  science 
languished  in  its  infancy,  and  lay  in  oblivion  for  ages, 
till  it  was  at  length  revived  by  Cardinal  Cusa,  and  es- 
tablished by  Copernicus.  But  no  sooner  had  a  rational 
tlMoiy  been  promulgated,  than  a  host  of  talented  and 
learned  men  rose  up  to  strengthen  its  principles  and 
enlarge  its  discoveries.  Contemporary  with,  or  immo- 
diateiy  socoeedijig  to  Copernicus,  were  Rheticus,  Roth- 
rnannns,  Lansbeiigius,  Schikardus,  Kepler,  Galileo. 
After  these  ^ipeared  Gassendus,  Hevellus,  Ricciolus, 
Cassini,  Huygens,  Flamsteed,  Halley,  Gregory,  Kcfl, 
and  others;  tl^se  great  men  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing and  establishing  many  of  the  fundamental  la^vs  of 
astronomical  science,  and  added  a  number  of  splendid 
dieooveries  in  the  ample  field  which  it  opened  to  tlieir 
view.  But  one  ^vas  about  to  appear,  gifted  with  giant 
intellect  and  an  intuitive  perception  oi  cause  and  eflect, 
before  wliose  irrevocable  theories  the  aggregate  philo- 
sophy of  past  ages  should  stand  abashed.  In  unobtrusive  ' 
boyhood  the  master  spirit  of  all  time  passed  on,  distin- 
guished only  by  the  superficial  eye  for  dulness  of  exte- 
rior, an  attachment  to  calculations,  and  a  predilection 
Csr  pnyecting  dials  on  wails  of  favoui-able  aspect,  in  his 
leisure  hours.    Time  waned  and  tlie  boy  became  a  man. 


There  was  a  stir  in  the  philosophical  world— something 
had  been  done  which  for  ages  liad  baffled  and  defeated 
every  eifort  of  human  ingenuity  and  science.  NxwToH 
had  discorered  and  propounded  the  htws  of  the  universel 
The  writer  of  this  note  wss  once,  in  his  school-boy 
days,  taken  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton's  birth- 
place, and  the  feeling  is  btill  present  to  him,  with 
which  he  looked  on  one  or  two  carefully  preserved,  but 
partially  efiaced,  (bikings  of  the  young  philosopher. 

The  Newtonian  system  is  shown  in  the  cut  to  which 
we  referred  in  illustration  of  the  Copeniican  system. 
It  will  however  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
extreme  planet,  Uranus,  was  not  known  to  Newton. 
This  system  includes  the  primary  planets.  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn;  and  the  se- 
condary planets,  or  sateUites,  connected  with  them, 
viz.,  one  with  the  earth  (tlie  Moon)  four  with  Jupiter, 
and  five  with  Saturn;  the  sixth  and  seventh  satellites  of 
this  last  named  planet  are  a  recent  discovery.  The 
primaiy  planets  move  round  their  common  centre,  the 
sun;  and  the  satellites  of  each  planet  revolve  around  it  in 
orbits,  and  are  also  carried  with  it  in  its  motion  round 
tlie  sun.  The  Newtonian  system  embraces  likewise 
tlie  orbits  of  several  comets. 

To  former  theories  of  the  universe  the  term  hyptfthe* 
su  is  most  applicable;  but  the  system  of  Newton  can- 
not be  considered  hypothetical,  since  it  explains,  on 
principles  easily  comprehended,  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  and  exhibits  a  perspicuous  liarmony  in  its 
conclusions,  fully  sufficient  to  test  and  establish  its  truth, 
1  From  tlie  four  introductory  Lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  by  the  learned  Dr  Hamilton,  sometiroo 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  we  extmct  the  following  lucid  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  attraction  of 
gravUaHon  :^^^ 

*'Tho  attraction  of  gravitation  is  that  force  which 
causes  ail  bodies  near  the  earth  to  tend  towards  its  cen- 
tre ;  and  which  prevents  the  earth's  rapid  motion  round 
the  axis  from  throwing  off  the  bodies  that  lie  on  its  Bur- 
pee, as  it  certainly  would  do,  were  tliey  not  retained 
by  some  very  potent  principle.  This  force  by  which  a 
body  tends  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  commonly 
called  its  weight,  and  the  weights  of  bodies  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  are  always  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  solid  matter  they  contain.  This  attractive 
force  of  the  earth  is  found  not  to  act  equally  on  bodies 
at  all  distances  from  its  centre.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
demonstrated  that  this  force  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  decreases  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  centre  increases;  that  Is,  the 
force  with  which  tlie  earth  acts  on  bodies  to  put  them 
in  motion,  at  dilTorcnt  distances  above  the  surface,  are 
reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the 
centre.  So  that  if  a  body  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
(whose  distance  from  the  centre  is  about  4000  miles,) 
weighs  four  pounds,  and  by  the  force  of  gravity  &IIs 
through  16  feet  in  a  second  of  time;  It  vrfll,  at  double 
that  distance,  weigh  but  one  pound,  and  fall  through 
but  four  feet  in  one  second  of  time.  He  has  likewise 
proved  that  the  gravity  of  a  body  at  any  place  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  directly  proportional  to  its 
distance  from  the  centre ;  that  Is,  a  bodv  which  at  the 
surface  weighs  one  pound,  will  within  the  earth,  at  the 
distance  of  2000  miles  from  the  centre,  weigh  but  half 
a  pound,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  thousand  miles,  but 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  so  on,  till  at  the  centre  it  loses 
all  its  weight.  Though,  strictly  speaking,  the  acceler- 
ating force  of  gravity  decreases  fu  the  manner  sbovs 
mentioned,  yet  where  the  distances  from  the  wxhcB  ire 
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each  increases.  The  sun.  by  far  the  greatest 
body  in  our  system,  is,  of  consequence,  pos- 
sessed of  much  the  greatest  share  of  this 
attracting  power;  and  all  the  planets,  of  which 
our  earth  is  one,  are,  of  course,  entirely  sub- 
ject  to  its  superior  influence.  Were  this 
power,  therefore,  left  uncontrolled  by  any 
other,  the  sun  must  quickly  have  attracted  ail 
the  bodies  of  our  celestial  system  to  itself;  but 
it  is  equally  counteracted  by  another  power  of 
equal  efficacy;  namely,  a  progressive  force, 


inconsiderable  idth  respect  to  the  earth's  radius,  (as  are 
all  the  distances  to  which  we  can  project  bodies)  the 
force  of  gravity  may  be  looked  upon  as  equal  at  all  these 
distances.  And  on  this  supposition  are  founded  the 
reasonings  of  Galileo,  Torricellius,  Huygens,  and  other 
naturalists,  concerning  the  descent  of  heary  bodies,  and 
tlie  several  theorems  are  founded  which  relate  to  the 
acceleration  of  falling  l>odies,  the  spaces  described  by 
them,  the  times  of  the  fall,  and  the  velocities  thereby 
acquired. 

"The  property  of  graTitation  is  not  confined  to  the 
matter  of  which  our  earth  is  formed,  but  is  found  to  be 
a  general  property  of  all  bodies  that  come  any  way  under 
cur  obsenration«  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated 
that  the  moon  gravitates  towards  the  earth,  and  is  re- 
tained  in  her  orbit  merely  by  that  force.  And  since 
the  revolution  of  the  moons  round  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  sun,  are  pheno- 
mena or  effects  of  the  same  kind  irith  the  revolution  of 
our  moon  round  the  earth,  he  concludes,  by  the  second 
rule  of  philosophisiug,  that  all  these  efiects  must  pro- 
ceed from  like  causes,  and  therefore  that  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  gravitate  towards  their  primaries, 
and  that  all  the  primary  planets  gravitate  tcnvards  the 
sun.  He  lias  shown  also,  that  if  one  body  attracts  ano- 
tlier  with  any  force,  with  the  same  forcie  does  that  other 
body  attract  it;  so  that  the  earth  must  gravitate  towards 
the  moon,  the  sun  towards  the  planets,  and  they  all  to- 
wards each  other.  He  has  proved  likewise  that  the  at- 
tractive forces  of  these  great  bodies  act  according  to  one 
universal  and  Invariable  law,  which  is,  that  every  two 
of  them  attract  each  other  with  forces  that  are  dtredfy 
as  their  quantities  of  matter,  and  invenely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  their  centres. 

*'  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  great  discovery  therefore  con- 
sists in  his  having  proved  that  the  well  known  power, 
which  we  call  gravity,  acting  tlu'oughout  the  solar  sys- 
tem, according  to  the  law  above  mentioned,  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  which  preserves  the  planets  and  comets 
in  their  motions  round  the  sun ;  and  that  this  force  alone 
Is  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  irregularities  ^ 
the  lunar  motions,  for  the  retrogression  of  Oie  equinoc- 
tial points,  and  for  the  tides  in  our  seas,  whose  waters 
gravitate  towards  the  moon. 

**  Sir  Isaac,  from  some  phenomena,  was  induced  to 
Bttspect  that  the  immediate  cause  of  gravitation  was  me- 
chanical, and  that  there  existed  throughout  the  uni- 
verse a  most  subtle  etherial  fluid,  whose  particles  are  so 
small  aa  to  pass  freely  through  the  pores  of  all  bodies; 
and  that  tliese  particles  are  endued  with  an  exceeding 
strong  repelling  force,  which  makes  the  fluid  vastly 
more  rare  and  more  elastic  than  our  air,  and  of  conse- 
quence vastly  less  able  ta  resist  the  motion  of  bodies, 
and  much  more  able  to  press  upon  gross  bodies  by  en- 
deavouring to  expand  itself.  This  ether,  he  supposes, 
must,  from  its  repelling  force,  be  much  rarer  within  the 
dense  bodies  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  comets,  than  in 
tlie  empty  spaces  between  them ;  and  tliat  in  passing 
from  them  to  i^rcater  distances  it  grows  denfier  and 


which  cacb  planet  received  when  it  was  im- 
pelled forward  by  the  divine  Architect,  upon 
its  first  formation.  The  heavenly  bodies  of 
our  system  being  thus  acted  upon  by  two 
opposing  powers  ;  namely,  by  that  of  attrae- 
Hon,  which  draws  them  towards  the  sun ;  and 
that  of  impulsion,  which  drives  them  straight 
forward  into  the  great  void  of  space ;  they 
pursue  a  track  between  these  contrary  direc- 
tions ;  and  each,  like  a  stone  whirled  about 
in  a  sling,  obeying  two  opposite  forces,  circu. 

denser  perpetually,  and  thereby  causes  the  gravity  of 
these  great  bodies  towards  each  other,  and  of  their 
parts  towards  the  bodies,  every  body  endeavouring  to  go 
from  the  denser  parts  of  this  ether  towards  the  rarer. 
All  this  however  he  proposes  only  as  a  conjecture,  and 
leaves  the  truth  of  it  to  be  determined  by  future  experi- 
ments, and  I  have  mentioned  it  here  only  because  it  is 
the  conjecture  of  so  great  a  philosopher." — fTork*  ^f 
the  Rigkt  JUv,  ffuffh  Hamibon,  D.  D.,  iaie  Bitktp  of 
OiMory,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

By  way  of  comment  on  the  conjecture  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  gravitation,  wa 
may  cite  a  brief  passage  from  the  *'  Philosophical  Ar^ 
rangements"  of  the  learned  Harris. 

"There  is  another  motive  principle,  I  mean  that 
by  which  not  only  every  atom  of  this  our  earth  has  its 
proper  tendency,  but  by  which  even  planets,  satellites, 
and  comets,  describe  their  orbits.  Astronomers  will 
inform  us  as  to  the  force  of  motion  here,  and  how  much 
on  its  due  order  depends  this  immense  universe.  The 
best  of  ancient  philosophers,  when  they  saw  so  many 
inferior  moHone,  not  to  be  performed  teUhemt  etnmtel  or 
detign,  could  not  think  of  imputing  such  euperiar  ones 
to  the  efficacy  of  blind  chance ;  and  therefore  whatever 
they  might  conceive  of  the  immediate  cause,  (call  it  ^ro- 
vUation  or  attraction^  or  by  any  other  name,)  they  justly 
supposed  the  primary  cause  to  be  a  psiNcirLB  of  imtkl- 
LECTioN." — Harris' t  Works,  vol.  ii.p.  S42.  (4to  Edit.) 

We  have  extended  our  borrowed  illustrations  of  the 
gravitating  principle  to  considerable  length,  yet  could 
not  well  avoid  doing  so.  Gravitation  is  the  roundation 
stone  upon  which  alone  we  can  build  our  knowledge  ol 
the  universe ;  nothing  but  a  just  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  properties  and  efiects  of  this  quality  of  matter, 
can  enable  us  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  ar« 
rangement,  motions,  and  varied  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  We  add  a  few  additional  remarks  on  the 
subject  by  Mrs  Somerville. 

'*  It  is  a  singular  result  of  the  simplicity  of  tlie  laws 
of  nature,  which  admit  only  of  the  observation  and  conw 
parlsoQ  of  ratios,  that  the  gravitation  and  theory  of  the 
motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  are  independent  of  theii 
absolute  magnitudes  and  distances ;  consequently,  if  all 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  their  mutual  distances, 
and  their  velocities,  were  to  diminish  proportionally, 
they  would  describe  curves  in  all  respects  similar  to 
those  in  which  they  now  move ;  and  the  system  might 
be  successively  reduced  to  the  smallest  sensible  dimen- 
sions, and  still  exhibit  the  same  appearances."— .<?»  iha 
Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  by  M,  SomeroUle, 
p.  408. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  vapouring  about  the 
similarity  of  the  views  adopted  by  philosophers  who  pre- 
ceded Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  those  entertained  and  so 
ably  established  by  himselL  The  fact  is,  they  all  felt 
in  common  with  him  the  necessity  for  a  great  universal 
motive  force,  but  he  diseooered  It,  As  to  the  vague 
surmises  which  priority  existed  respecting  the  gravi- 
tating principle,  they  bear  no  closer  resemblaroe  to  the 
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THE  EARTH, 
heat  and 


[ates    round   its   great   centre   of 
motion.* 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  the  harmony 
of  our  planetary  system  preserved.  The  sun, 
in  the  midst,  gives  heat,  and  light,  and  cir- 
cular motion,  to  the  planets  which  surround 
it:  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter,  and  Saturn,  perform  their  constant  circuits 
at  different  distances,  each  taking  up  a  time 


discoveriK  ud  doctrines  of  Newton,  than  does  a  Dutch 
ddl  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis. 

^  The  two  forces  which  govern  the  motions  of  the 
planetaiy  bodies  are  named  cenMpeUU  and  cmtrifugal, 
Thm  eetUripetal  force  is  the  attraction  of  gravitation; 
iha  eentn/iiffal  force  is  motion  itself.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  transcribe  the  simple  and  lucid  explanation 
and  illustration  of  circular  motion  presented  in  the 
Pkiloeopkia  Britannica  <tf  Martin. 

'*  If  a  body  be  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  string, 
moTable  about  a  point,  or  pin,  as  a  centre,  and  in  that 
perition  it  receives  an  impulse  or  blow  in  an  horizontal 
directioo,  it  will  be  thereby  compelled  to  describe  a  cir- 
cle abooft  the  central  pin:  while  the  circular  motion  con- 
tinues, the  body  will  have  a  continual  endeavour  to  re- 
cede or  iy  off  from  the  centre,  which  is  called  its  cen^ 
trifitffal force,  and  arises  from  the  horizontal  impetus ; 
with  this  force  it  acts  upon  the  fixed  centre  pin,  sud 
that,  by  iu  immobility,  reacts  with  an  equal  force  on 
the  body  by  means  of  the  string,  and  solicits  it  towards 
the  ooitre  of  motion,  whence  it  is  called  the  eeniripeUU 
fbrtei  and  when  we  speak  of  either,  or  both  of  them  in- 
definitely, they  an  called  the  centrial  foreea  of  the  re- 
volTing  body. 

"  It  is  <tf  the  last  importance  to  understand  the  na- 
tore  of  this  kind  dP  motion,  since  by  it  all  the  macliinery 
of  the -planetary  system  is  performed,  as  will  be  easy  to 
midentand,  if  for  the  revolving  body,  we  substitute  a 
plaast;  for  the  centre  we  place  the  sun ;  for  the  centri- 
petal force,  or  string,  its  power  of  attraction ;  and  for  the 
progectile  force,  the  almighty  power  of  God  in  the 
first  creation  of  things. 

**  The  theory  of  circular  motion,  as  applying  to  the 
relestial  bodies,  is  comprised  in  the  following  proposi- 
tion:— 1.  ThtprojedUe  force  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  cefUrifmgai  ibrce.  2.  The  central  force  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  revolving  body, 
all  other  things  being  equal.  3.  If  two  equal  bodies 
describe  unequal  circles  in  equal  times,  the  central 
forces  wiU  be  as  the  distances  from  the  centre.  4.  If 
equal  bodies  describe  unequal  circles  with  equal  celeri- 
ties, the  central  forces  will  be  inversely  as  the  dis- 
tances. 5.  If  equal  bodies  describe  equal  circles,  the 
central  forces  will  be  as  the  -squares  of  the  celerities. 
6.  If  equal  bodies  describing  unequal  circles,  have  their 
central  forces  equal,  their  periodical  times  will  be 
as  Uw  square  root  of  the  distances.  7.  If  equal  bodies 
describe  unequal  circles  with  equal  celerities,  the  peri- 
odical times  will  be  as  the  distances  directly.  8. 
Tbereibre,  the  squares  of  the  periodical  times  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  the  distances,  when  neither 
tbe  periodical  times  nor  ihe  celerities  are  given  And, 
9L  In  that  case,  the  central  forces  are  as  the  squares  of 
the  distances  Inversely. 

"These  are  the  theorems  of  circular  motion,  the 
two  last  of  which  are  found  by  astronomers,  to  be  strict- 
ly observed  by  every  body  of  the  planetaiy  and  cometary 
system.  For  example,  the  periodical  time  of  Venus 
is  225  days,  and  that  of  the  earth  365;  the  squares 
of  which  numbers  are  50625  and  133225:  again,  the 
distaaoe  of  Venus  from  the  sun,  is  to  that  of  the  earth 
sa  72  to  100|  tho  cubes  of  which  numbers  are  373248, 


to  complete  its  revohitions  proportioned  to.  the 
greatness  of  the  circle  which  it  is  to  describe. 
The  lesser  planets  also,  which  are  attendants 
upon  some  of  the  greater,  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws;  they  circulate  with  the  same 
exactness;  and  are,  in  the  same  manner, 
influenced  by  their  respective  centres  of  mo- 
tion.* 

Besides  those  bodies  which  make  a  part  of 


and  1000000;  but  50625  :  133225  ::  873248:  lOOOOOO; 
that  is,  the  squares  of  tlie  periodical  times  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  distances,  very  nearly.  From  hence  also 
it  will  easily  appear,  that  the  bodies  under  the  equator 
have  the  greatest  centrifugal  force,  which  (here  acts  in 
direct  opposition  to  gravity,  and  diminishes  towards  the 
poles,  with  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  earth's  ' 
axis.  Hence  also  it  is  evident,  that  if  ever  the  earth  was 
in  aJluid'State,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  ahotU  its 
ajris,  it  must  necessarily  put  on  the  figure,  not  of  a  per" 
feet  sphere  or  globe,  but  qf  an  oblate  spheroid,  fiuted 
toward  both  poles,"— Vol,  i.  p.  134-138. 

'  Other  planetary  bodies  have  been  discovered  in 
connection  with  the  solar  system,  since  the  period  in 
which  our  author  lived.  This  has  resulted  from  the 
vast  Improvement  effected  in  late  years  in  tlie  construc- 
tion Qf  the  telescope,  and  firom  the  patient  and  laborious 
investigation  of  the  learned  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  names 
of  the  planets,  in  order  as  they  recede  from  the  sun,  are 
these: — Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars;  the  Aster- 
oids, Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno,  and  Pallas;  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Herschel,  or  Uranus,  Neptune,  Ac. 

The  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  the  source 
of  light  and  heat  to  all  the  planetary  orbs  revolving 
round  it.  The  physical  constitution  of  this  lumiiiaiy, 
remains  a  subject  of  conjecture  to  the  present  day. 
We  have  no  means  of  pursuing  our  inquiries  concern- 
ing it  through  the  medium  of  analogy,  since  there  is 
no  similar  body  within  the  range  of  our  observation, 
with  which  we  are  more  intimately,  or  indeed  so  well, 
acquainted.  The  hypotheses  of  the  early  ages  are  char- 
acterised by  extravagant  absurdity;  and  some  of  the 
conjectures  of  modem  times  are  not  less  far  removed 
than  they  are  from  sober  reasoning  and  sound  philosophy. 
'*  It,  (the  sun)  has  very  generally  been  considered  as  a 
vast  body  of  liquid  fire ;  and  in  a  large  volume,  published 
about  a  century  ago,  it  is  considered  as  the  local  place  of 
hell.  A  large  map  of  the  sun»  copied  from  the  delinefr- 
tions  of  Kircher  and  Schener,  is  exhibited,  in  which  the 
solar  surface  is  represented  as  ail  over  covered  with 
flameSf  smoke,  volcanoes,  and  'great  fountains,  or 
ebullitions,  of  fire  and  light,  spread  thick  over  tlie  whole 
body  of  it ;  and  in  many  places,  dark  spots,  represent- 
ing dens  or  caverns,  which  may  be  supposed  the  seats  of 
the  blackness  of  darkness.'  In  this  picture  the  smoke 
and  flames  are  represented  as  rising  beyond  tlie  margin 
of  the  sun,  about  a  ninth  part  of  its  diameter,  or  nearly 
90,000  miles— a  picture  as  unlike  the  real  sur&ce  of  the 
sun,  as  the  gloom  of  midnight  is  unlike  the  splendour  of 
day.  Galileo,  Hevelius,  and  Maupertius,  considered 
the  spots  u  scoria  floating  in  the  inflammable  liquid 
matter  of  which  they  conceived  the  sun  to  be  composed. 
Others  have  imagined  that  the  fluid  which  sends  forth 
light  and  heat  contains  a  nucleus,  or  solid  globe,  in  which 
are  several  volcanoes,  b'ke  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  which  from 
time  to  time  cast  forth  quantities  of  bituminous  matter  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  form  the  spots  which  are 
seen  upon  it;  and  that  as  this  matter  is  gradually 
changed  and  consumed  by  the  luminous  fluid,  the  spots 
disappear  for  a  time,  but  are  seen  to  riso  again  in  the 
same  places  where  these  volcanoes  cas^  up  new  matter 
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our  peculiar  system,  and  which  may  bo  said 
to  reside  within  its  great  circumference,  there 
arc  others  that  frequently  come  among  us, 
from  the  most  distant  tracts  of  space,  and  that 
seem  like  dangerous  intruders  upon  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  nature.  These  are  Comets, 
whose  appearance  was  once  so  terrible  to  man- 
kind; and  the  theory  of  which  is  so  little  under- 
stood at  present :  all  we  know  is,  that  their 


OUicrs,  again,  have  supposed  that  the  sun  is  a  fiery 
luminous  fluid,  in  which  several  opaque  bodies  of  irre- 
gular shapes  are  immersed,  and  that  these  bodies  arc 
sometimes  buoyed  up  or  raised  to  the  surface,  where 
they  appear  like  spots ;  while  others  imagine  that  this 
luminary  consists  of  a  fluid,  in  continual  agitation,  by 
the  rapid  motion  of  which  some  parts,  more  gross 
than  tlie  rest,  are  carried  up  to  the  surface  in  like  man- 
ner as  scum  rises  on  the  top  of  melted  metal,  or  any. 
thing  that  is  boiling.  Sir  ^Villiam  Herschel,  with  his 
powerful  telescopes,  made  numerous  observations  on  the 
solar  spots,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  as  Dr  Wilson 
had  done,  that  the  dark  nucleus  of  the  spots  is  the  opaque 
body  of  the  sun  appearing  through  tlie  openings  in  its 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  is 
neither  a  liquid  substance  nor  an  elastic  fluid,  but  lumi- 
nous or  phosphoric  clouds  floating  in  the  solar  atmosphere." 
-■^Dick't  Celetlial  Scenery,  p.  298  and  301.  We  may 
sum  up  by  observing  that  after  we  have  wearied  our- 
selves with  speculation  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  this  great  light  was  created  iu 
wisdom,  and  is  upheld  by  Almighty  power;  that  we 
know  little  concerning  it  beyond  its  immediate  effects 
upon  ourselves,  and  that  for  want  of  analogous  grounds 
of  reasoning,  we  can  discover  from  these  eflbcts  nothing 
satisfactory  concerning  the  physical  cause. 

The  Sun  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  all 
the  planets,  and  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  spots 
on  its  surface,  it  is  discovered  that  it  turns  on  its  axis  in 
25i  days. 

Mercury  is  the  least  of  all  the  planets,  and  the  one 
nearest  to  the  sun.  From  its  proximity  to  that  lumi- 
nary, it  seldom  comes  witliin  the  sphere  of  our  observa- 
tion.  It  is  computed  to  be  37  millions  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  round  which  it  revolves  in  the  space  of  87  d. 
23  b.  16  m.  The  diameter  of  this  planet  is  .3000  miles ; 
neither  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  nor  the  time  of  its  diur- 
nal revolution,  is  known. 

Fentu  is  to  appearance  tlie  brightest  and  largest  of 
the  planets.  Its  distance  from  the  sun  is  69,500,000 
miles;  the  annual  revolution  is  completed  in  224  d. 
16  h.  49  m. ;  the  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis  is  performed 
(aays  Bianehini)  in24  h.  8  m.;  the  diameter  of  tlie  planet 
is  7699  miles.  Venus  is  familiar  to  all  as  the  alternate 
evening  and  morning  star. 

The  Earth  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  96  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun;  revolves  round  him  in  365d.  6h. 
9m. ;  makes  a  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis  in  24  hoiu-s  ; 
and  is  accompanied  in  its  annual  progress  by  the  moon, 
which  revolves  round  it  in  29  d.  12  h.  44  m. 

Mori  id  distant  from  the  sun  146,000,100  miles; 
makes  its  annual  course  in  866  d.  23  h.;  revolves  on  its 
axis  in  (about)  24  h.  40 m.  Its  diameter  measures  5309 
miles.  Besides  tlie  permanent  spots,  Hersdicl  frequent- 
ly perceived  bright,  belt-like  appearances  on  its  surface. 

The  AtUroidt.  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta  are 
four  recently  discovered  planetary  bodies,  and  are  con* 
sidered  by  Dr  Herschel  as  holding  a  middle  place  be- 
tween planets  and  comets.  An  opinion  had  prevailed 
with  some  astronomers,  that  there  must  be  a  laige  planet 
lying  l)etweeD  the  orbits  of  Maj-s  and  Jupiter;  and  the 
di«cover7  of  the  asteroids  confirmed  tlie  idea,  save  that 


number  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
planets;  and  that,  like  these,  they  roll  in  orbits, 
in  some  measure  obedient  to  solar  influence. 
Astronomers  have  endeavoured  to  calculate 
the  returning  periods  of  many  of  them ;  but 
experience  has  not,  as  yet,  confirmed  the 
veracity  of  their  investigations.  Indeed,  who 
can  tell,  when  those  wanderers  have  made 
their  excursions  into  other  worlds  and  distant 


four  small  planets  were  found  instead  of  ohm  large  body. 
This  dlHiculty,  however,  it  has  been  attem|)ted  to  re- 
move by  a  very  plausible  speculatioD,  that  tfaeM  new 
planets  might  be  only  the  fragments  oif  a  larger  planet 
which  probably  came  into  contact  with  the  comet  of 
1770.  We  have  not  space  to  detail  the  argumeoii  oo 
which  this  hypothesis  is  founded ;  but  loven  of  tho  cotu 
jectural  will  meet  with  the  subject  discusMd  at  leiigth 
in  Brewster's  Encyclopodia  and  other  scientifie  worics. 
The  first  of  these  small  celestial  bodies  was  discovered 
by  professor  Piazzi  of  tlie  uuivendty  of  Palermo,  1st 
January,  ISOl.  Pallas  was  first  observed  by  Dr  Olbera 
on  2dth  March,  1802.  Juno  was  noticed  by  Mr  Harding 
on  the  Ist  Sept.  1804.  And  the  evening  of  the  S9th 
March,  1807,  Dr  Olbers  discovered  Vesta.  Dr  Didc 
remarks,  "  As  these  bodies  are  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  can  only  be  seen  in  certain  faToniable  podlions, 
and  as  only  a  short  period  has  elapsed  since  their  di»- 
covery,  we  are  not  yet  much  acquainted  with  many  of 
their  phenomena  and  physical  peculiaritie8."-~Cpi(p«f>ai 
Scenery,  p.  175.  Some  particulars  of  their  distances, 
magnitudes  and  motions  have  been  ascertained ;  but  we 
deem  it  needless  in  this  place  to  introduce  them,  as  they 
can  bo  of  little  interest  in  a  popular  view  of  astronomy. 
JupUer.  This  m%jestio  planet^  whose  diameter  is 
00,228  miles,  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  494,750,000 
miles  from  the  sun,  round  which  he  revolves  In  1 1  yrs. 
3l4d.  lOh.  Its  revolution  on  its  axis  is  performed  In 
9  h.  56  m.  Permanent  spots  exist  on  tho  surfiaco  of  this 
planet,  and  belt-like  appearances  are  observed,  which 
undergo  considerable  change.  Jupiter  is  attended  hy 
four  moons  or  satellites,  which  revolve  round  it  as  their 
primary.  These  bodies  were  discovered  by  GaUIro, 
three  on  the  night  of  the  7th  January,  1610,  and  the 
fourth,  on  the  13th  of  tho  same  month. 

Saturn  was,  until  recently,  considered  the  ultiwu  Tkuie 
of  our  planetary  system.  The  diameter  of  this  planet 
measures  78,000  miles;  its  distance  from  the  sun 
916,500,000  miles;  the  annual  revolution  is  performed 
in  29  yrs.  167  d.  6  h.  From  analogy  it  may  be  presumed 
that  Saturn  has  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  but  the  fact  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Seven  moons  attend  this  phmet;  tlie 
fourth  was  discovered  by  Huygens  in  1655;  the  liftli, 
third,  first,  and  second,  by  Cassini,  between  the  years 
1671  and  1684;  and  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  by  Uenchcl, 
in  August,  1789.  Saturn  is  likewise  furnished  with  a 
beautiful  double  ring,  entirely  detached  from  its  surfarr^ 
and  which,  in  its  difierent  positions,  presents  a  variety  of 
interesting  phenomena.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Huygens  in  1659,  though  Galileo,  in  1610,  had  observed, 
with  his  comparatively  imperfect  glasses,  that  the  form 
of  Saturn  dilfered  greatly  from  that  of  the  other  pkaets. 
Uranus,  This  planet  (sometimes  named  the  Goer- 
gium  Sidus  and  the  Hersdiel)  was  discovered  by 
Sir  VV.  Herschel  on  the  ISth  March,  1781.  It  is  at- 
tended  by  six  satellites,  two  of  which  wore  observed  by 
Herschel,  in  January,  1787,  and  the  remaining  four 
discoverml  by  him  several  years  afterwards.  Tlie  dis- 
tance of  this  remote  wanderer  from  the  sun,  is 
1,800,000,000  miles;  its  annual  revolution  is  performed 
in  about  84  of  our  years;  its  diameter  measures  35,f)00 
miles* 
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systems,  what  obstacles  may  be  found  to  op- 
pose their  progress,  to  accelerate  their  motions, 
or  retard  their  return  ?* 

But  what  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
sketch,  is  but  a  small  part  of  that  great  fabric 
in  which  the  Deity  has  thought   proper    to 


'  The  return  of  »  comet  within  the  limits  of  tcrres- 
tri*!  Tiftiofi,  after  its  wanderings  through  unknown  re- 
gions of  space,  is  regarded  as  an  event  of  deep  and 
sokmu  interest,  and  though,  at  the  present  day,  wo  hail 
these  strange  oi-bs  with  feelings  of  admiration,  not  of 
fear,  it  is  difficult,  whilst  reflecting  on  the  attributes  of 
that  Being  who  launched  them  into  their  devious  course, 
on  the  remote  depths  of  creation  whence  they  come  and 
go,  and  on  the  distinctive  character  they  bcai*,  to  think 
that  they  are  noi  messengers,  whoso  visits,  '^  few  and  far 
lictween,"  are  intended  for  higher  purposes  than  merely 
to  excite  a  momentary  wonder.  Various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  on  Uiis  subject:  some  have  associated 
the  appearance  of  comets  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires, kings  and  conquerors ;  by  others  they  have  been 
regarded  as  part  of  tlie  physical  apparatus  which  Deity  has 
provided  for  replenishing  our  solar  orb  and  renovating 
other  bodies  in  our  system.  All  this,  though  mere  specu- 
lation, at  least  does  not  carry  absurdity  on  its  front;  but 
when  certain  philosophers  (so  called)  fixed  upon  tlie 
cemetary  bodies  as  the  localities  of  future  misery,  and, 
well  pleased  with  their  own  conjectures,  proceeded  to 
deiuie  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sufferings  of  lost 
souls,  we  may  assert  that  they  had  reached  the  utmost 
limits  of  thsurdity — "  the  force  of  yi//y  could  no  farther 

Kepler  asserts  that  comets  are  a  kind  of  celestial 
clouds  generated  in  ether  from  the  exhalations  of  the  sun 
and  planets.  On  this  Wolff  remarks:  "  Whether 
comets  be  enduring  bodies  in  tlie  universe,  created  in 
the  beginning  by  God,  or  generated  from  exhalations  of 
ihe  sun  and  planets,  or  in  wiiatever  other  way  produced, 
we  cannot  thence  assume  them  to  be  portents  of  good  or 
evil  to  the  earth.  In  either  case,  such  a  conclusion  is 
ds&tJtute  of  all  foundation.  God,  in  his  holy  word,  liath 
no  where  declared  comets  to  be  signs  of  anger  or  grace, 
but  rather  warns  us  (Jer.  x.,)  that  wo  ought  not  to  be 
aifrighted  at  signs  in  the  heavens,  after  the  mannci*  of 
the  heathen.  Moreover,  it  is  foolish  to  erect  comets  into 
announcers  of  divine  wrath,  considering  they  are  beheld 
only  by  Tery  few  men ;  for  from  the  year  1699  till  the 
year  1709,  many  comets  appeared  that  were  noticed 
only  by  a  few  astronomers.  Neither  can  wo  provo 
them  to  be  announcers  of  evil  from  mere  coincidences. 
If  any  great  calamity  occurs  to  a  people  or  nation  during 
the  appearance  of  a  comet,  we  cannot  uniformly  infer 
that  it  was  the  presage  thereof.  I  do  not  say  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  (rom  history  that  in  somo  instances  the 
appearance  of  comets  has  been  remarkably  connected 
with  great  events  in  tlie  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  For  if 
(>ud  please  to  announce  a  great  national  calamity  by  a 
IteaTenly  sign,  he  can  do  it,  by  placing  it  in  the  air  over 
i}\e  devoted  region  or  city;  as,  indeed,  is  recorded  of 
I  comet  which  appeared  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
liortly  iMsliore  its  destruction,  and  which  was  observed 
Lhioughout  the  whole  of  Judea." — TFolffii,  Compendium 
Eiementorum  Maiheseos  Univena,  tom.  ii.  p.  141. 
We  have  translated  this  passage  from  Woiif,  for  tlie 
simple  reason  that  it  conveys  tlie  sentiments  of  a  philo- 
sopher who  lived  a  century  ago,  when  superstition  and 
credulity  prevailed  to  great  extent  amongst  the  multi- 
tude, and  because  it  is  by  many  degrees  more  rational 
than  much  that  has  been  advanced  by  contemporary  and 
uibsequent  astroooroers  on  the  same  subject. 

Regarding  the  motions  of  comets  it  is  observed  tliat 
"  Utcy  move  round  tlic  sun  from  the  same  cause  as  the 


manifest  his  wisdom  and  omnipotence.  There 
are  multitudes  of  other  bodies,  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  that  lie  too  remote  for 
examination:  these  have  no  motion,  such  as  the 
planets  are  found  to  possess,  and  are,  therefore, 
called  Jixed  stars i^   and  from   their  extreme 


planets  do ;  that  is,  by  a  centripetal  force  every  where 
decreasing  as  the  squares  of  the  distance  increase.  But 
this  centripetal  force,  in  the  comets,  being  compounded 
with  the  projectile  force,  in  a  very  difl'erent  ratio  from 
that  which  is  found  in  the  planets,  causes  their  orbits  to 
be  much  more  elliptical  than  those  of  the  planets  which 
are  almost  circular." — Jones'*  Astronomical  Essay*,  p. 
382.  **  Comets  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  large  and 
splendid  but  ill-defined  nebulous  mass  of  light,  called  the 
head,  which  is  usually  much  brighter  towards  its  centre, 
and  oifers  the  appearance  of  a  vivid  nucleus,  like  a  star 
or  planet.  From  the  head,  and  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  thai  in  which  the  sun  i*  riiuated  from  the  comet,  ap- 
pear to  diverge  two  streams  of  light,  which  grow  broader 
and  more  diffused  at  a  distance  from  the  head,  and  which 
sometimes  close  in  and  unite  at  a  little  distance  behind 
it,  fTometimes  continue  distinct  for  a  great  part  of  their 
course,  producing  an  effect  like  that  of  tho  traces  left  by 
somo  bright  meteors,  or  like  the  diverging  fire  of  a  sky- 
rocket (only  without  sparks  or  perceptible  motion.)  This 
is  the  tail." — Treatise  on  Ast*fonomy,  ly  Sir  J,  F.  /F, 
Herschel,  p.  301. 

Various  hypotlieses  have  been  started  fur  pxplaiiiing 
tho  phenomena  of  cometary  tails.  Newton  (Principia^ 
p.  514.)  argues  that  tho  tail  of  a  comet  consists  of  clouds 
and  vapours  continually  rising  from  tlie  head,  and  going 
off  in  a  direction  op|)Osite  the  sun.  But  Dr  Hamilton 
(see  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  220)  combats  Newton's  argu- 
ments respecting  the  direction  of  the  tail,  and  appears  to 
prove  satisfactorily,  that  according  to  Newton's  doctrine, 
the  tail,  instead  of  being  constantly  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  tlie  sun,  must,  as  tho  comet  approaches  the  solar 
orb,  have  an  entirely  diflercnt  inclination.  It  would 
answer  no  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  pursue  the  various 
theories  on  this  subject. 

We  may  farther  remark,  on  tho  motion  oc  comets, 
that  they  follow  the  same  law  as  the  planetary  bodies ; 
i.  e.tliuy  describe  equal  aieas  in  equal  timos;  and  con- 
sequently approach  the  sun  with  an  accelerated  motion, 
and  suffer  continual  retardation  as  they  recede  from  it. 

*  ''He  made  the  stars  also."  This  brief  announce- 
ment in  sacred  writ  has  led  to  much  argument ;  tho 
point  ill  dispute  being  whetlier  it  relates  to  the  creation 
of  the  planets,  or  fixed  stars,  or  to  both ;  and  whether  it 
refers  to  the  same  instant  of  timo  as  the  context,  or  to 
an  indefinitely  anterior  period.  The  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions is,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others  where  we 
seek  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  we  have  fruitlessly 
wearied  ourselves  in  a  circle  of  speculative  inquiry,  and 
just  ended  at  the  point  where  we  began.  The  passage 
VMy  refer  specially  to  the  planets,  for  tliese,  there  can 
be  littlo  doubt,  are  all  co-existent  and  coeval  with  the 
sun ;  it  way  also  refer  to  the  fixed  stars,  cither  as  foim- 
ing  part  of  tho  Mosaic  creation,  or  as  being  an  indefi- 
nitely remoto  manifestation  of  almighty  power;  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  wise  intent,  has  veiled  to  tlie  inquisi- 
tive glance  of  man,  all  things  tendiug  only  to  gratify 
presumptuous  curiosity,  and  has  simply  communicated 
the  fact,  that  all  things  in  tho  beginning  were  of  God. 
Therefore,  though  man  may  expose  his  weakness  by  a 
vain  attempt  to  scrutinize  tlie  secrets  of  the  Etenial 
mind,  he  cannot,  in  this  caso  at  least,  by  assuming  any 
one  of  tlie  hypotheses  mentioned,  dim  tho  glory  of  tlie 
sacred  page,  or  discover  one  iota  of  inconsistency  la  its 
statements. 

The  fixed  stais  arc  totally  independent  of  our  system* 
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brilliancy,  and  their  immense  distance,  philo- 
sophers have  been  induced  to  suppose  them  to 
be  suns,  resembling  that  which  enlivens  our 
system.  As  the  imagination  also,  once  excited, 
is  seldom  content  to  stop,  it  has  furnished  each 

and  the  sun  and  planets  of  them,  at  least  so  far  as  as- 
tronomical science  can  inform  us;  if  therefore  by  giving 
priority  of  existence  to  the  stars,  we  seek  only  to  enlarge 
our  ideas  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  Deity,  we  may 
indulge  the  speculation  not  only  harmlessly  but  usefully; 
for  most  certainly  it  is  a  lofty  thought,  tliat,  possihi^, 
myriads  of  human  years  before  this  earth,  her  sister 
planets,  and  the  central  orb  which  guides  them  in  their 
spheres,  were  commanded  to  be,  —  systems  without 
Dumber,  throughout  the  realms  of  space,  rejoiced  in  the 
smile  of  Deitv,  and  evidenced  to  intelligent  essences 
the  wonders  of  almighty  power.  The  vast  distances  at 
which  the  fixed  stars  are  placed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  system  is  proved  by  tlie  fact,  that  though  the 
earth,  ia  one  point  of  its  orbit,  is  upwards  of  190  millions 
of  miles  nearer  to  certain  stars,  than  it  is  in  the  opposite 
pointy  this  comparative  proximity  is  insufficient  to  pro> 
duce  any  sensible  paraUa»,  or,  in  other  words,  any  ap- 
parent increase  of  size  in  those  stars.  Hence,  it  is 
inferred,  and  on  good  mathematical  grounds,  that  tlie 
nearett  fixed  star  is  distant  from  the  eartli  one  hundred 
thousand  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  i.  e. 
nineteen  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  The  mind  can 
arrive  at  an  idea  of  such  a  distance  only  by  comparing 
it  with  velocities:  thus,  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  the 
■un  to  the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes ;  but  a  ray  from 
the  nearest  fixed  star  could  not  reach  the  earth  in  less 
than  from  four  to  five  months !  This  strictly  philosophical 
hci  led  Huvgens  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  stars  whose  light  had  not  yet  reached  our 
globe.  This  idea  is  beautifully  taken  up  by  Akenside, 
who,  In  his  ^'Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,''  contemplates 
the  unfettered  mind  traversing  with  unwearied  wing, 
**  Those  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unteding  light 
Has  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 
Kor  yet  arrived  in  sight  of  mortal  things." 

Book  i.  L  204-6. 
Prom  the  vast  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  they  must  shine  by  their  own  inherent 
light  No  reflected  light  could  possibly  be  visible 
to  us  coming  from  such  remote  points  of  space.  Here 
then  we  establish  a  point  of  analogy  between  them  and 
our  solar  orb ;  and  speculation,  ever  ready  to  take  wing, 
argues  that  their  resemblance  to  the  sun,  coupled  with 
tho  improbability  of  their  being  designed  merely  to  glitter 
in  the  eye  of  man,  warrants  the  assumption  that  each  Is 
the  vivifying  orb,  the  controlling  centre  of  a  planetary 
8}rstem,  and  that  the  noiseless  wheels  of  revolving  worlds 
are  continually  rolling  throughout  universal  space.  The 
speculation  is  hiudable,  for  it  elevates  our  conceptions  of 
Deity. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  in  late  years, 
have  elicited  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  stars. 
Some  are  found  to  undergo  a  regular  periodical  increase 
and  diminution  of  light,  and  are  hence  named  periodical 
etare.  In  earlier  times  we  have  mention  of  stars, 
"  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  in  difibrent 
parts  of  the  heavens,  blazing  forth  with  extraordinary 
lustre;  and  after  remaining  a  while,  apparently  immov- 
able,  have  died  away  and  leit  no  trace."  These  are 
called  temporary  stare.  Other  stars,  when  examined  by 
the  telescope,  are  found  to  bo  composed  of  two  or  three 
stars  lying  close  to  each  other.  "  Many  of  these  exhibit 
tlie  curious  and  beautiful  phenomenon  of  contrasted  or 
complimentary  colours.".  Two  other  divisions  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  stars  are  named  duetere  and  nebula; 
the  former  refers  to  groups  of  stars,  clearly  distingiiish- 


with  an  attendant  system  of  planets  belonging 
to  itself ;  and  has  even  induced  some  to  de- 
plore the  fate  of  those  systems,  whose  ime- 
gined  suns,  which  sometimes  happens,  huve 
become  no  longer  visible. 


able  either  by  the  unassisted  eye  or  a  telescope  of  mode- 
rate power;  the  latter  includes  those  telescopic  clusteie 
whicli  to  the  naked  eye  appear  only  as  a  small  whi'e 
cloud,  and  also  those  similar  masses  which  are  scarce Ij 
or  not  at  all  resolvable  into  stars  by  the  aid  of  tlie  tel  »• 
cope,  and  that  are  only  inferred  to  consist  of  stars.  — 
See  HerecheVt  Treatise  on  Asironotny,  p.  372,  et  ser. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  fixed  stars  witJi  a 
brief  aUusion  to  Dr  Nichol's  "Views  of  the  Archi- 
tecture  of  the  Heavens,*'— 4  work  which  exhibits  more 
lucidly  than  any  previous  treatise  liad  done,  the  immea- 
sui-able  magnificence  of  the  physical  universe. 

'*  Divided  from  our  firmament  and  each  other  by 
measureless  intervals,  numerous  Fibbcaiirnts,  glorious 
as  ours,  float  through  immensity,  doubtless  forming  one 
stupendous  system,  bound  together  by  fine  relationships. 
These  remarkable  masses  are  situated  so  deep  in  spare, 
that  to  inferior  telescopes  they  seem  like  faint  streaks  or 
spots  of  milky  light  u{)on  the  blue  of  the  sky,  but  the 
instruments  which  had  just  been  summoned  into  being 
resolve  tlicir  mystery,  and  disclose  their  myriads  of 
stars."^P.  10.  We  are  compelled  to  abridge  this 
autlior's  po^verful  demonstration  of  the  power  of  teles, 
copes.  Ho  sets  out  with  showing,  by  the  rudimental 
principles  of  optics,  that  the  rays  of  light  by  which  an 
object  is  rendered  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  form  a 
cone,  having  for  its  base  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  tliat 
consequently  unaided  vision  can  reach  only  to  a  certain 
point,  where  the  quantity  of  rays  falling  upon  the  retina 
is  barely  sufficient  to  cause  the  sensation  of  sight  He 
then  shows  that  the  interposition  of  a  lens  between  the 
eye  and  the  object,  brings  to  the  former  a  quantity  of 
rays  equal  to  a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens ;  and  consequently  that  If  all  the  rays 
falling  upon  tho  lens  were  transmitted,  we  shoidd  in  ef- 
fect have  tlie  means  of  looking  upon  distant  objects  with 
an  eye  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  lens.  Hence  we 
should  obtain  a  power  of  looking  farther  into  span*, 
proportioned  to  the  excess  of  surface  in  tho  base  of  the 
artificial  eye.  Making  proper  allowance  for  the  quan- 
tity of  light  lost  by  reflection  and  in  the  refraction,  he 
proceeds  to  estimate  the  i7>ac#-/)ene//-al^jjr  power  of  teles- 
copes. We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  instance,  the 
large  reflecting  telescope  constructed  by  HerscheL 
*'  If  the  mirror  had  reflected  all  the  light  which  feU 
upon  it,  it  would  virtually  have  been  an  eye  with  a  pupil 
of  four  feet  diameter;  that  is,  it  would  have  been  more 
powerful  tlian  the  human  eye,  byaenwch  astkesur/ace 
qf  its  enormotis  disc  exceeded  the  small  smrfaee  of  eats 
pupU."-^V,  36.  "Herschel  considered  that  his 
forty- feet  telescope  had  a  space-penetrating  power  of 
192 ;"  and  as  the  unassisted  eye  is  supposed  capable  of 
perceiving  a  star  twelve  times  farther  away  than  those 
apparently  the  nearest  to  us,  the  large  telescope  of 
Herschel  would  render  visible  every  individual  star 
situated  in  remote  space,  at  2304  times  the  distance  of 
Sirius  from  the  earth.  Now  in  a  former  instance  we 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  Idea  of  the  distance  of  Uie 
nearest  fixed  star,  by  comparing  it  with  the  velocity  of 
light;  and  if  we  adopt  the  same  mode  of  illustration  in 
the  present  case,  this  is  the  result: — Light  passes  from 
tho  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes;  from  the 
nearest  fixed  star  to  the  earth  in  about  4^  months ;  and 
from  the  remote  bodies  discerned  by  ike  large  BerseM 
telescope  a  ray  of  light  could  not  rmieh  ike  tarth  m  less 
than  8G4  years  t  The  speculation  of  Huygeiis  was 
therefore  no  idle  dream. 
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But  conjeeiarea  of  thia  kind,  which  no 
reasoning  can  ascertain,  nor  experiment  reach, 
ara  rather  amaaing  than  useful  Though  we 
•ee  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  in 
all  the  seeming  worlds  that  surround  us,  it  is 
our  chief  concern  to  trace  him  in  that  which 
we  inhabit  The  examination  of  the  earth, 
the  wonders  of  its  contrivance,  the  history  of 
its  advantages,  or  of  the  seeming  defects  in 
its  formation,  are  the  proper  business  of  the 
mainraM  historian,  A  description  of  this  earth 
its  aiumab,  veffeiabUs,  and  minerab^  is  the  most 
delightful  entertainment  the  mind  can  be  fur. 
nisfaed  with,  as  it  is  the  most  interesting  and 
usefuL  I  would  beg  leave  therefore,  to  con. 
elude  these  coromon-place  speculations,  with 
an  observation  which,  I  hope,  is  not  entirely 
so. 

A  use,  hitherto  not  much  insisted  upon, 
that  may  result  from  the  contemplation  ojf 
celestial  magnificence,  is,  that  it  will  teach  us 
to  make  an  allowance  for  the  apparent  irre- 
gularities we  find  below.  Whenever  we  can 
examine  the  works  of  the  Deity  at  a  proper 
point  of  distance,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole 
of  his  design,  we  see  nothing  but  uniformity, 
beauty,  and  precision.  The  heavens  present 
OS  with  a  plan,  which,  though  inexpressibly 
magnificent,  is  vet  regular  beyond  the  power 
of  invention.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  find 
any  apparent  defects  in  the  Earth,  which  we 
are  about  to  consider,  instead  of  attempting  to 
reason  ourselves  into  an  opinion  that  they  are 
beautiful,  it  will  be  wiser  to  say,  that  we  do 
not  behold  them  at  the  proper  point  of  distance, 
and  that  our  eye  is  laid  too  close  to  the  objects, 
to  take  in  the  regularity  of  their  connection. 
In  short,  we  may  conclude,  that  God,  who  is 
regular  in  his  great  productions,  acts  with 
equal  uniformity  in  the  uttle. 


CHAP.  II. 

A  8HOBT  SUBVET  OF  THE  GLOBE,  FROM  THE 
UQHT  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND  QEOGRAFHV. 

All  the  sciences  are,  in  some  measure, 
linked  with  each  other,  and  before  the  one  is 
ended,  the  other  begins.  In  a  natural  history, 
therefore,  of  tlie  earth,  we  must  begin  with  a 
short  account  of  its  situation  and  form,  as 
given  OS  by  astronomers  and  geographers  :  it 
will  be  sufficient,  however,  upon  this  occasion, 
just  to  hint  to  the  imagination,  what  they,  by 
the  most  abstract  reasonings,  have  forced  upon 
the  understanding.  The  earth  which  we  in- 
habit is,  as  has  been  said  before,  one  of  those 
bodies  which  circulate  in  our  solar  system ;  it 
is  placed  at  a  happy  middle  distance  from  the 

VOL.  I. 


centre  ;  and  even  seems,  in  this  respect,  privi- 
leged beyond  all  other  planets  that  depend  upon 
our  great  luminary  for  their  support  Less 
distant  from  the  sun  than  [Uranus,]  Satoni, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  yet  less  parched  up 
than  Venus  and  Mercury,  that  are  situated  too 
near  the  violence  of  its  power,  the  Earth  seems 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  share  the  bounty  of 
the  Creator:  it  is  not,  therefore,  without 
reason,  that  mankind  consider  themselves  as 
the  peculiar  objects  of  his  providence  and 
regard. 

Besides  that  motion  which  the  earth  has 
round  the  sun,  the  circuit  of  which  is  per. 
formed  in  a  year,  it  has  another  upon  its  own 
axis,  which  it  performs  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Thus,  like  a  chariot-wheel,  it  has  a  compound 
motion;  for  while  it  goes  forward  on  its 
journey,  it  is  all  the  while  turning  upon  it. 
self.  From  the  fiist  of  these  two  arises  the 
grateful  vicissitude  of  the  seasons ;  from  the 
second,  that  of  day  and  night 

It  may  be  also  readily  conceived,  that  a 
body  thus  wheeling  in  circles  will  most  pro- 
bably be  itself  a  sphere.  The  earth,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  is  found  to  be  sa 
Whenever  its  shadow  happens  to  fall  upon 
the  moon,  in  an  eclipse,  it  appears  to  be  al- 
ways circular,  in  whatever  position  it  is  pro- 
j  ected ;  and  it  is  easy  to  prove ,  that  a  body  which 
in  every  position  makes  a  circular  shadow, 
roust  itself  be  round.  The  rotundity  of  the 
earth  may  be  also  proved  from  the  meeting  of 
two  ships  at  sea:  the  topmasts  of  each  are  the 
first  parts  that  are  discovered  by  both,  the 
under  parts  being  hidden  by  the  convexity  of 
the  globe,  which  rises  between  them.  The 
ships,  in  tliis  instance,  may  be  resembled  to 
two  men  who  approach  each  other  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  hill ;  their  heads  will  first 
be  seen,  and  gradually  as  they  come  nearer 
they  will  come  entirely  into  view. 

However,  though  the  earth's  figure  is  said 
to  be  spherical,  we  ought  only  to  conceive  it 
as  being  nearly  so.  It  has  been  found  in 
the  last  age  to  be  rather  flatted  at  both  poles, 
so  that  its  form  is  commonly  resembled  to  that 
of  a  turnip.  The  cause  of  this  swelling  of 
the  equator  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  rapidity 
of  the  motion  with  which  the  parts  of  the  earth 
are  there  carried  round ;  and  which  conse- 
quently,  endeavouring  to  fly  off,  act  in  opposi- 
tion  to  central  attraction.  The  twirling  of  a 
mop  may  serve  as  a  homely  illustration;  which, 
as  every  one  has  seen,  spreads  and  grows 
broader  in  the  middle  as  it  continues  to  be 
turned  round. 

As  the  earth  receives  light  and  motion  from 
the  sun,  so  it  derives  much  of  its  warmth  and 
power  of  vegetation  from  the  same  beneficent 
source.     However,  the  different  parts  of  the 
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globe  participate  of  these  advantages  in  very 
different  proportions,  and  accordingly  put  on 
very  different  appearances ;  a  polar  prospect, 
and  a  landscape  at  the  ecjuator,  are  as  opposite 
in  their  appearances  as  in  their  situation. 

The  polar  regions,  that  receive  the  solar 
beams  in  a  very  oblique  direction,  and  con- 
tinue for  one  half  of  the  year  in  night,  receive 
but  few  of  the  genial  comforts  which  other 
parts  of  the  world  enjoy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  mournful  or  hideous  than  the  picture 
which  travellers  present  of  those  wretched 
regions.  The  ground,*  which  is  rocky  and 
barren,  rears  itself  in  every  place  in  lofty 
mountains  and  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  meets 
the  mariner's  eye  at  even  forty  leagues  from 
shore.  These  precipices,  frightful  in  them- 
selves, receive  an  additional  horror  from  being 
constantly  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  which 
daily  seem  to  accumulate,  and  fill  all  the 
valleys  with  increasing  desolation.  The  few 
rocks  and  cliffs  that  are  bare  of  snow,  look  at 
a  distance  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  quite 
naked.  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  however, 
they  are  found  replete  with  many  different 
veins  of  coloured  stone,  here  and  there  spread 
over  a  little  earth, and  a  scanty  portion  of  grass 
and  heath.  The  internal  parts  of  the  country 
are  still  more  desolate  and  deterring.  In  wan. 
dering  through  these  solitudes,  some  plains  ap- 
pear  covered  with  ice,  that  at  first  glance,  seem 
to  promise  the  traveller  an  easy  journey.*  But 
these  are  even  more  formidable  and  more  un- 
passable  than  the  mountains  themselves,  being 
cleft  with  dreadful  chasms,  and  everywhere 
abounding  with  pits  that  threaten  certain  de- 
struction. The  seas  that  surround  these  in- 
hospitable coasts  are  still  more  astonishing, 
being  covered  with  flakes  of  floating  ice,  that 
spread  like  extensive  fields,  or  that  rise  out  of 
the  water  like  enormous  mountains.  These, 
which  are  composed  of  materials  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  glass,"  assume  many  strange  and 
fantastic  appearances.  Some  of  them  look  like 
churches  or  castles,  with  pointed  turrets  ;  some 
like  ships  in  full  sail ;  and  people  have  often 
given  themselves  the  fruitless  toil  to  attempt 
piloting  the  imaginary  vessels  into  harbour. 
There  are  still  others  tliat  appear  like  large 
islands,  with  plains,  valleys,  and  hills,  which 
often  rear  their  heada  two  hundred  yardli  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  although  the  height 
of  these  be  amazing,  yet  their  depth  beneath 
is  still  more  so  ;  some  of  them  being  found  to 
sink  three  hundred  fathom  under  water.* 


»  CrauU*8  History  of  Greenland,  p.  3. 

•  Ibid.  p.  22,  •  Ibid.  p.  27. 

*  8o  early  as  the  year  1627,  It  wm  conceived  that  a 

patsage  might  bo  effected  to  the  Eut  Indies  by  the 

north  pole.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1607  that 

any  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 


The  earth  presents  a  very  diiferent  appear- 
ance  at  the  equator,  where  the  Bonbcainis, 
darting  directly  downwards,  bum  np  the 
lighter  soils  into  extensive  sandy  deserts,  or 
quicken  all  the  moister  tracts  with  incredible 
vegetation.  In  these  regions,  almost  all  the 
same  inconveniences  are  felt  from  the  proximity 
of  the  sun,  that  in  the  former  were  endured 
from  its  absence.  The  deserts  are  entirely 
barren,  except  where  they  are  found  to  produce 
serpents,  and  that  in  such  quantities,  that  some 
extensive  plains  seem  almost  entirely  covered 
with  them.* 

It  not  unfre(juently  happens  also,  that  this 
dry  soil,  which  is  so  parched  and  comminuted 
by  the  force  of  the  sun,  rises  with  the  smallest 
breeze  of  wind;  and  the  sands,  being  com- 
posed of  parts  almost  as  small  as  those  of 
water,  they  assume  a  similar  appearance,  roll- 
ing onward  in  waves  like  those  of  a  troubled 
sea,  and  overwhelming  all  they  meet  with  in. 
evitable  destruction.*    On  the  other  hand  those 

tho  polar  seas;  when  Ileniy  Hudson  was  commiadooed 
by  the  merchants  of  London,  at  their  own  charge,  to 
attempt  a  passage  by  the  pde  to  Japan  and  Chfoa.  He 
failed  in  his  object ;  and  a  simfiar  result  bas  attended 
all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  since  his  time. 
Of  these^  the  most  remarkable  are  the  recent  endeawurs 
of  Parry,  Franklin  and  Ross.  But  though  the  grand 
purpose  of  these  expeditions  has  not  been  accomplished, 
they  have  rendered  important  service  to  science,  and 
very  much  extended  our  geogrspblcal  knowledge.  From 
the  published  journals  of  these  intrepid  adventonrt,  we 
are  furnished  with  such  full  and  minute  aecouots  o£  the 
inhabitants,  natural  phenomena,  and  peculiar  scenery 
of  those  sterile  and  ice-bound  regions  (ordering  osi  the 
pole,  that  however  we  may  regret  their  fidlure  ss  re- 
gards the  panage  of  the  polar  seas,  we  cannot  but  oongra- 
tulate  our  country  on  the  great  accession,  which  has  been 
made  by  thehr  industrious  research,  to  ita  stores  of  osefbl 
knowledge. 

*  Adamson's  Description  of  Senegal 

e  Amongst  the  terrible  visitations  connected  wHh  the 
climates  of  the  torrid  ame  and  the  countries  adjoining, 
are  the  nmoom,  tlie  chimueeH,  or  kkamseen,  and  the 
harmaUan,  The  Wmoom,  or  tamiel,  that  is,  poUon, 
is  a  noxious  hot  wind,  whidi  blows  at  the  period  of  the 
equinoxes,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mecca,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Persia,  and  is 
faUI  to  animal  life.  It  comes  fner  burning  deserU  of 
sand,  and  its  approach  is  indicated  by  terrible  appear, 
ances.  A  dark  yellow  hue  suddenly  pervades  the  east- 
ern horizon ;  a  thick  sulphureous  exhalation  rises  from 
the  ground,  which  is  first  hurried  round  in  rapid  gyra- 
tions, and  then  ascends  into  the  air,  and  eovera  the 
whde  heavens.  Hissing  and  crackling  Doleea  are 
heard,  and  a  hot  current  of  air,  accompanied  by  low 
sounds,  rushes  over  tlio  ground.  Even  the  beasts  mani- 
fest their  terror  by  their  bowlings,  and,  when  the  burn- 
ing current  overtakes  a  caravan  In  the  desert,  bend 
their  heads  to  the  earth;  camels  plunge  their  nose  and 
mouth  into  the  sand.  Travellers  may  have  learned 
this  means  of  safety  from  them,  as  they  also  throw 
Uiemsclves  down  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  Ho 
immovable  until  the  hot  exhalation  has  passed,  which 
it  does  within  half  an  hour  at  tho  meet  Persons  in  a 
stream  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  bodies  of  those  whe 
perish  by  it  swell,  and  very  quickly  begin  to  putrify. 
The  Ano  dust  which  tho  wind  brings  penetrates  into  all 
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tracts  which  are  fertile,  teem  with  vegetation 
even  to  a  noxious  degree.  The  grass  rises  to 
such  a  height  as  often  to  require  burning ;  the 
forests  are  impassable  from  underwoods,  and 
so  matted  above,  that  even  the  sun,  fierce  as 
it  is,  can  seldom  penetrate.^  These  are  so 
thick  as  scarcely  to  be  extirpated ;  for  the  tops 
being  so  bound  together  by  the  climbing 
plants  that  grow  round  them,  though  a  hun. 
died  should  be  cut  at  the  bottom,  yet  not  one 
would  fall,  as  they  mutually  support  each 
other.  I  n  these  dark  and  tangled  forests,  beasts 
of  various  kinds,  insects  in  astonishing  abun. 
dance,  and  serpents  of  surprising  magnitude, 
find  a  quiet  retreat  from  man,  and  are  seldom 
disturbed  except  by  each  other. 

In  this  manner  the  extremes  of  our  globe 
seem  equally  unfitted  for  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life ;  and  although  the  ima. 
gination  may  find  an  awful  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  frightful  precipices  of  Green, 
land,  or  the  luxurious  verdure  of  Africa,  yet 
true  happiness  can  only  be  found  in  the  more 
moderate  climates,  where  the  gifts  of  nature 
may  be  enjoyed,  without  incurring  danger  in 
obtaining  them. 

It  is  in  tho  temperate  aone,  therefore,  that 
aU  the  arts  of  improving  nature,  and  refiniug 
upon  happiness,  have  been  invented :  and  this 
part  of  the  earth  is,  more  properlv  speaking, 
the  theatre  of  natural  history.  Although  there 
be  millions  of  animals  and  vegetables  in  the 
unexplored  forests  under  the  line,  yet  most  of 
these  may  for  ever  continue  unknown,  as  curi- 
osity is  there  repressed  by  surrounding  danger. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  these  delightful  regions 
which  we  inhabit,  and  where  thu  art  has  had 
its  beginning.     Among  us  there  is  scarce  a 


shrub,  a  flower,  or  an  insect,  without  its  par. 
ticular  history  ;  scarce  a  plant  that  could  be 
useful,  which  has  not  been  propagated  ;  nor  a 
weed  that  could  be  noxious,  which  has  not 
been  pointed  out 


the  folds  of  the  clothes,  and  eren  Into  boxes  and  bales. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  these  and  other  hot  winds  are 
overcharged  with  electricity.— The  simoom  is  difierent 
from  the  ckamteen,  or  khamseen,  a  south-west  wind, 
which  blows  three  or  four  days,  between  July  16  and 
August  15,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  on  tho  Persian  gulf, 
and  is  accompanied  by  similar  appearances.  It  is  very 
hot  and  drying.  In  those  whom  it  surprises  in  the  do. 
sert,  the  lungs  are  compressed,  the  breathing  difficult, 
the  sidn  dry ;  the  body  appears  as  if  consumed  by  fire. 
The  corpses  of  those  who  liave  thus  perished  are  dried 
up,  but  do  not  putrify.  The  same  means  of  protection 
are  employed  as  against  the  samiel.  Still  dlAereot  from 
eitbnr  of  these  winds  is  the  hmrmattan,  which  blows  peri- 
odically from  the  interior  parts  of  Alrica,  towai-ds  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  prevails  in  December,  January, 
and  February,  and  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  fog 
or  faa»  that  conoeals  the  sun  for  whole  days  together. 
Extreme  dryness  is  the  characteristic  of  this  wind ;  no 
deir  fsWa  during  its  continuance,  which  is  sometimes 
•  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  The  whole  vegetable  creation 
ts  withered  and  the  grass  becomes  at  once  like  hay. 
The  human  body  is  also  afiected  by  It,  so  that  the  sklo 
peels  00*;  but  it  checks  infection  and  cures  cutaneous 
diseases. 

*  Linrael  Amanit  voL  vi.  p^  67. 


CHAP.  III. 

A   TIBW  OV   THE   8UB7ACE   OF   TUS  EABTU. 

Whxm  we  take  a  slight  survey  of  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  a  thousand  objects  offer  them, 
selves,  which,  though  long  known,  yet  still  do< 
mand  our  curiosity.  The  most  obvious  beauty 
that  every  where  strikes  the  eye  is  the  verdant 
covering  of  the  earth,  which  is  formed  by  a 
happy  mixture  of  herbs  and  trees  of  various 
magnitudes  and  uses.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  no  colour  refreshes  the  sight  so 
much  as  green:  and  it  maybe  added,  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  places  where  the  fields  are  con. 
tinually  white  with  snow,  generally  become 
blind  long  before  the  usual  course  of  nature. 

This  advantage,  which  arises  from  the  ver- 
dure of  the  fields,  is  not  a  little  improved  by 
their  agreeable  inequalities.  There  are  scarcely 
two  natural  landscapes  that  ofier  prospects  en. 
tirely  resembling  each  other ;  their  risings 
and  depressions,  their  hills  and  valleys,  are 
never  entirely  the  same,  but  always  offer  some- 
thing  new  to  entertain  and  refresh  the  iroagi- 
nation. 

But  to  increase  the  beauties  of  the  face  of 
nature,  the  landscape  is  enlivened  by  springs 
and  lakes,  and  intersected  by  rivulets.  These 
lend  a  brightness  to  the  prospect;  give  motion 
and  coolness  to  the  air ;  and,  what  is  much 
more  important,  furnish  health  and  subsistence 
to  animated  nature. 

Such  are  the  most  obvious  and  tranquil 
objects  that  every  where  offer :  but  there 
are  objects  of  a  more  awful  and  magnificent 
kind  ;  the  JdowUain  rising  above  the  clouds, 
and  topped  with  snow ;  the  River  pouring 
down  its  sides,  increasing  as  it  runs,  and  losing 
itself, at  last,  in  the  ocean ;  the  Ocean  spreading 
its  immense  sheet  of  waters,  over  one  half  of 
tlie  globe,  swelling  and  subsiding  at  well- 
known  intervals,  and  forming  a  communi- 
cation between  the  most  distant  parts  of  tho 
earth. 

If  we  leave  those  objects  that  seem  to  be 
natural  to  our  earth,  and  keep  the  same  con- 
stant tenor,  we  are  presented  with  the  great 
irregularities  of  nature:  the  burning  moun- 
tain ;  the  abrupt  precipice  ;  the  unfathomable 
oavem  ;  the  headlong  cataract ;  and  the  rapid 
whirlpool. 
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If  we  carry  onr  curiosity  a  little  further, 
and  descend  to  the  objects  immediately  below 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  we  shall  there  find 
wonders  still  as  amazing.  .  We  first  perceive 
the  earth,  for  the  most  part,  lying  in  regular 
beds  or  layers,  every  bed  growing  thicker  in 
proportion  as  it  lies  deeper,  and  its  contents 
more  compact  and  heavy.  We  shall  find, 
almost  wherever  we  make  our  subterranean 
inquiry,  an  amazing  number  of  shells  that  once 
belonged  to  aquatic  animals.  Here  and  there, 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  beds  of  oyster, 
shells,  several  yards  thick,  and  many  miles 
over;  sometimes  testaceous  substances  of  vari- 
ous kinds  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  often 
in  the  heart  of  the  hardest  marble.  These, 
which  are  dug  up  by  the  peasants  in  every 
country,  are  regarded  with  little  curiosity;  for 
being  so  very  common,  they  are  considered  as 
substances  entirely  terrene.  But  it  is  other, 
wise  with  the  inquirer  after  nature,  who  finds 
them,  not  only  in  shape,  but  in  substance, 
every  way  resembling  those  that  are  found  in 
the  sea  ;  and  he,  therefore,  is  at  a  loss  to  ac 
count  for  their  removal. 

Yet  not  one  part  of  nature  alone,  but  all 
her  productions  and  varieties,  become  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  speculative  man's  inquiry;  he  takes 
different  views  of  nature  from  the  inattentive 
spectator ;  and  scarcelv  an  appearance,  how 
common  soever,  but  airords  matter  of  his  con. 
templation  ;  he  inquires  how  and  why  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  those  risings  and  de- 
pressions which  most  men  call  natural ;  he 
demands  in  what  manner  the  mountains  were 
formed,  and  in  what  consists  their  uses  ;  he 
asks  from  whence  springs  arise,  and  how 
rivers  flow  round  the  convexity  of  the  globe  ; 
he  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  ebbings 
and  flowings,  and  the  other  wonders  of  the 
deep ;  he  acquaints  himself  with  the  irregu- 
larities  of  nature,  and  endeavours  to  investigate 
their  causes  ;  by  which,  at  least,  he  will  be- 
come better  versed  in  their  history.  The  in- 
ternal  structure  of  the  globe  becomes  an  object 
of  his  curiosity;  and  although  his  inquiries 
can  fathom  but  a  very  little  way,  yet,  if  pos- 
sessed with  a  spirit  of  theory,  his  imagination 
will  supply  the  rest  He  will  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  situation  of  the  marine  fossils 
that  are  found  in  the  earth,  and  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  different  beds  of  which  it  is 
composed.  These  have  been  the  inquiries 
that  have  splendid Iv  employed  many  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  and  present  age,^  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  they  must  be  serviceable. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that,  as  speculations 
amuse  the  writer  more  than  facts,  they  may 
be  often  carried  to  an  extravagant  length;  and 

»  Buflbn,  Woodward,  Dumct,  Whiston,  Kircher, 
Bourquat,  Leibnitz,  Steno,  Rftfy  Lyeli,  &c 


that  time  may  be  spent  in  reasoning  u|X)n 
nature,  which  might  be  more  usefully  em. 
ployed  in  writing  her  history. 

Too  much  speculation  in  natural  history  is 
certainly  wrong;  but  there  is  a  defect  of  an 
opposite  nature  that  does  much  more  preju- 
dice ;  namely,  that  of  silencing  all  inquiry,  by 
alleging  the  benefits  we  receive  from  a  thing, 
instead  of  investigating  the  cause  of  its  pro. 
duction.  If  I  inquire  how  a  mountain  came 
to  be  formed;  such  a  reasoner,  enumerating 
its  benefits,  answers,  because  God  knew  it 
would  be  useful.  If  I  demand  the  cause  of 
an  earthquake,  he  finds  some  good  produced 
by  it,  and  alleges  that  as  the  cause  of  its  ex- 
plosion.  Thus  such  an  inquirer  has  constantly 
some  ready  reason  for  every  appearance  in 
nature,  which  serves  to  swell  his  periods,  and 
give  splendour  to  his  declamation;  every  thing 
about  him  is,  on  some  account  or  other,  de- 
clared  to  be  good;  and  he  thinks  it  presump. 
tion  to  scrutinize  into  its  defects,  or  to  endea- 
vour  to  imagine  how  it  might  be  better.  Such 
writers,  and  there  are  many  such,  add  very 
little  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  It 
is  finely  remarked  by  Bacon,  that '  the  inves. 
fixation  of  final  causes' is  a  barren  study;  and 
like  a  virgin  dedicated  to  the  Deity,  brings 
forth  nothing.'  In  fact,  those  men  who  want 
to  compel  every  appearance  and  every  irregu- 
larity  in  nature  into  our  service,  and  expatiate 
on  their  benefits,  combat  that  very  morality 
which  they  would  seem  to  promote.  Grod  has 
permitted  thousands  of  natural  evils  to  exist 
in  tlie  world,  because  it  is  by  their  interven. 
tion  that  man  is  capable  of  moral  evil;  and 
he  has  permitted  that  we  should  be  subject  to 
moral  evil,  tliat  we  might  do  something  to  de- 
serve eternal  happiness,  by  showing  £at  we 
had  rectitude  to  avoid  it 


CHAP.  IV. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  THEORIES  OF 
THE  EARTH. 

Human  invention  has  been  exercised  for  sev- 
eral ages  to  account  for  the  various  irregulari- 
ties  of  the  earth.  While  those  philosophers, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  see  nothing  but 
beauty,  symmetry,  and  order;  there  are  others, 
who  look  upon  the  gloomy  side  of  nature,  en. 
large  on  its  defects,  and  seem  to  consider  the 
earth,  on  which  they  tread,  as  one  scene  of 
extensive  desolation.'  Beneath  its  surface 
they  observe  minerals  and  waters  confusedly 


'  Inrestigatio  causanim  finalium  sterilis  est,  et  voilnti 
Virgo  Deo  dedicate  nil  paiit 
"  BufTon's  second  discoune. 
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jambled  iogether;  its  different  beds  of  earth 
irregularly  iyin<r  upon  eacb  otber;  mountains 
rising  from  places  tbatonce  were  level;*  and 
hills  sinking  into  yalleys;  whole  regions  swal. 
lowed  by  the  sea,  and  others  again  rising  out 
of  its  bosom.  All  these  they  suppose  to  be 
but  a  few  of  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
in  our  globe ;  and  they  send  out  the  imagina. 
tion  to  describe  its  primeval  state  of  beauty. 

Of  those  who  have  written  theories  describ- 
ing the  manner  of  the  original  formation  of 
the  earth,  or  accounting  for  its  present  appear, 
ances,  the  most  celebrated  are  Burnet,  Whis. 
ton.  Woodward,  and  Buffon.  As  speculation 
is  endless,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  all 
these  differ  from  each  other,  and  give  opposite 
accounts  of  the  several  changes,  which  they 
suppose  our  earth  to  have  undergone.  As 
the  systems  of  each  have  had  their  admirers, 
it  is,  in  some  measure,  incumbent  upon  the 
natural  historian  to  be  acquainted,  at  least, 
with  their  outlines;  and,  indeed,  to  know 
what  others  have  even  dreamed  in  matters  of 
science,  is  very  useful,  as  it  may  often  pre. 
vent  us  from  indulging  similar  delusions  our- 
selves,  which  we  should  never  have  adopted, 
but  because  we  take  them  to  be  wholly  our 
own.  However,  as  entering  into  a  detail  of 
these  theories  is  rather  furnishing  a  history  of 
opinions  than  things,  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
as  concise  as  I  can. 

The  first  who  formed  this  amusement  of 
earth-making  into  system,  was  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Burnet,  a  man  of  polite  learning  and 
rapid  imagination.  His  Sacred  Theory^  as 
he  calls  it,  describing  the  changes  which  the 
earth  has  undergone,  or  shall  hereafter  under- 
go,  is  well  known  for  the  warmth  with  which 
it  is  imagined,  and  the  weakness  with  which 
it  is  reasoned ;  for  the  elegance  of  its  style, 
and  the  meanness  of  its  philosophy.  "  The 
earth,"  says  he,  **  before  the  deluge,  was  very 
differently  formed  from  what  it  is  at  present : 
it  was  at  first  a  fluid  mass  ;  a  chaos  composed 
of  various  substances,  differing  both  in  den- 
sity  and  figure :  those  which  were  most 
heavy,  sunk  to  the  centre,  and  formed  in  the 
middle  of  our  globe  a  hard  solid  body  ;  those 
of  a  lighter  nature  remained  next ;  and  the 
waters,  which  were  lighter  still,  swam  upon 
its  surface,  and  covered  the  earth  on  every 
side.  The  air,  and  all  those  fluids  which 
were  lighter  than  water,  floated  upon  this 
also ;  and  in  the  same  manner  encompassed 
the  globe ;  so  that  between  the  surrounding 
body  of  waters,  and  the  circumambient  air, 
there  was  formed  a  coat  of  oil,  and  other  unc 
tuons  substances,  lighter  than  water.  How- 
ever,  as  the  air  was  still  extremely  impure, 

>  Seocc  Qunst.  lib.  vi.  csp.  21. 


and  must  have  carried  up  with  it  many  of 
those  earthy  particles  with  which  it  once  was 
intimately  blended,  it  soon  began  to  defecate, 
and  to  depose  these  particles  upon  the  oily 
surface  already  mentioned,  which  soon  unit- 
ing, the  earth  and  oil  formed  that  crust,  which 
soon  became  a  habitable  surface,  giving  life 
to  vegetation,  and  dwelling  to  animals. 

'*  This  imaginary  antediluvian  abode  was 
very  different  from  what  we  see  it  at  present. 
The  earth  was  light  and  rich  ;  and  formed 
of  a  substance  entirely  adapted  to  the  feeble 
state  of  incipient  vegetation ;  it  was  a  uniform 
plain,  every  where  covered  with  verdure; 
without  mountains,  without  seas,  or  the  small. 
tsi  inequalities.  It  had  no  difference  of  sea. 
sons,  for  its  equator  was  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  in  other  words,  it  turned  directly 
opposite  to  the  sun,  so  that  it  enjoyed  one  per- 
petual and  luxuriant  spring.  However,  this 
delightful  face  of  nature  did  not  long  continue 
in  the  same  state ;  for,  after  a  time,  it  began 
to  crack  and  open  in  fissures ;  a  circumstance 
which  always  succeeds  when  the  sun  exhales 
the  moisture  from  rich  or  marshy  situations. 
The  crimes  of  mankind  had  been  for  some 
time  preparing  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  ;  and  they,  at  length,  induced  the 
Deity  to  defer  repairing  these  breaches  in  na* 
ture.  Thus  the  chasms  of  the  earth  every 
day  became  wider,  and,  at  length,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  jreat  abyss  of  waters ;  and  the 
whole  earth,  in  a  manner,  fell  in.  Then  en- 
sued a  total  disorder  in  the  uniform  beauty  of 
the  first  creation,  the  terrene  surface  of  the 
globe  being  broken  down  :  as  it  sunk  the 
waters  gushed  out  in  its  place ;  the  deluge 
became  universal ;  all  mankind,  except  eight 
persons,  were  destroyed,  and  their  posterity 
condemned  to  toil  upon  the  ruins  of  desolated 
nature." 

It  only  remains  to  mention  the  manner  in 
which  he  relieves  the  earth  from  this  univer- 
sal  wreck,  which  would  seem  to  be  as  diffi- 
cult as  even  its  first  formation  i  '*  These 
great  masses  of  earth  falling  into  the  abyss, 
drew  down  with  them  vast  quantities  also  of 
air ;  and,  by  dashing  against  each  other,  and 
breaking  into  small  parts  by  the  repeated 
violence  of  the  shock,  they,  at  length,  left  be- 
tween them  large  cavities,  filled  with  nothing 
but  air.  These  cavities  naturally  offered  a 
bed  to  receive  the  influent  waters;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  filled,  the  face  of  the  earth 
became  once  more  visible.  The  higher  parts 
of  its  broken  surface,  now  become  the  tops  of 
mountains,  were  the  first  that  appeared ;  the 
plains  soon  after  came  forward, and,  at  length, 
the  whole  globe  was  delivered  from  the  waters, 
except  the  places  in  the  lowest  situations ;  so 
that  the  ocean  and  the  seas  are  ftili  a  part  of 
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the  ancient  abyss,  that  have  not  had  a  place 
to  return.  Islands  and  rocks  are  fragments 
of  the  earth's  former  crust;  kingdoms  and 
continents  are  larger  masses  of  its  broken  sub< 
stance;  and  all  the  inequalities  that  are  to  be 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  present  earth,  are 
owing  to  the  accidental  confusion  into  which 
both  earth  and  waters  were  then  thrown." 

The  next  theorist  was  Woodward,  who,  in 
his  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth,  which  was  only  designed  to  precede  a 
greater  work,  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  more 
rational  account  of  its  appearances ;  and  was, 
in  fact,  much  better  furnished  for  such  an 
undertaking  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  be. 
ing  one  of  the  most  assiduous  naturalists  of  his 
time.  His  little  book,  therefore,  contains 
many  important  facts,  relative  to  natural  his- 
tory, although  his  system  may  be  weak  and 
groundless. 

He  begins  by  asserting  tnat  all  terrene  sub. 
stances  are  disposed  in  beds  of  various  natures, 
lying  horizontally  one  over  the  other,  some* 
what  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  that  they  are 
replete  with  shells,  and  other  productions  of 
the  sea;  these  shells  being  found  in  the  deep- 
est  cavities,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains.  From  these  observations,  which 
are  warranted  by  experience,  he  proceeds  to 
observe,  that  these  shells  and  extraneous  fos. 
sils  are  not  productions  of  the  earth,  but  are 
all  actual  remains  of  those  animals  which  they 
are  known  to  resemble ;  that  all  the  beds  of  the 
earth  lie  under  each  other,  in  the  order  of 
their  specific  gravitv;  and  that  they  are  dis. 
posed  as  if  they  had  been  left  there  by  sub- 
siding  waters.  All  these  assertions  he  affirms 
with  much  earnestness,  although  daily  exper- 
ience  contradicts  htm  in  some  of  them ;  parti, 
cularly  we  find  layers  of  stone  often  over  the 
lightest  soils,  and  the  softest  earth  under  the 
hardest  bodies.  However,  having  taken  it 
for  granted,  that  all  the  layers  of  the  earth 
are  found  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravity, 
the  lightest  at  the  top,  and  the  heaviest  next 
the  centre,  he  consequently  asserts,  and  it  will 
not  improbably  follow,  that  all  the  substances 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  were  once  in 
an  actual  state  of  dissolution.  This  universal 
dissolution  he  takes  to  have  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  flood.  He  supposes,  that  at  that 
time  a  body  of  water  which  was  then  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  uniting  with  that  which 
was  found  on  the  surface,  so  far  separated  the 
terrene  parts  as  to  mix  all  together  in  one 
fluid  mass ;  the  contents  of  which  afterwards 
sinking  according  to  their  respective  gravities, 
mxluced  the  present  appearances  of  the  earth. 
Being  aware,  however,  of  an  objection,  that 
fossil  substances  are  not  found  dissolved,  he 
exempts  them  from  this  universal  dissolution, 


and,  for  that  purpose,  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  parts  of  auimab  have  a  stronger  cohesion 
than  those  of  minerals ;  and  that,  while  cvi  n 
the  hardest  rocks  may  be  dissolved,  bones  and 
shells  may  still  continue  entire. 

So  much  for  Woodward ;  but  of  all  the  sys. 
terns  which  were  published  respecting  the 
earths  formation,  that  of  Whiston  was  most 
applauded,  and  most  opposed.  Nor  need  we 
wonder :  for  being  supported  with  all  the  pa. 
rade  of  deep  calcmation,  it  awed  the  ignorant, 
and  produced  the  approbation  of  such  as  would 
be  thought  otherwise ;  as  it  implied  a  know, 
ledge  of  abstruse  learning,  to  be  even  thought 
capable  of  comprehending  what  the  writer 
aimed  at  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  divest 
this  theory  of  its  mathematical  garb:  but  those 
who  have  had  leisure,  have  found  the  result 
of  our  philospher's  reasoning  to  be  thus :  He 
supposes  the  earth  to  have  been  originally  a 
comet;  and  he  considers  the  history  of  the 
creation,  as  given  ub  in  scripture,  to  have  its 
commencement  just  when  it  was,  by  tlie  hand 
of  the  Creator,  more  regularly  placed  as  a 
planet  in  our  solar  system.  Before  that  time 
he  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  globe  without 
beauty  or  proportion;  a  world  in  disorder; 
subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  which  comets 
endure  ;  some  of  which  have  been  found,  at 
diflerent  times,  a  thousand  times  hotter  than 
melted  iron;  at  others,  a  thousand  times  colder 
than  ice.  These  alterations  of  heat  and  cold, 
continually  melting  and  freexing  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  he  supposes  to  have  produced, 
to  a  certain  depth,  a  chaos  entirely  resembling 
that  described  by  the  poets,  surrounding  the 
solid  contents  of  the  earth,  which  still  con. 
tinned  unchanged  in  the  midst,  making  a 
great  burning  globe  of  more  than  two  thou, 
sand  leagues  in  diameter.  This  surrounding 
chaos,  however,  was  far  from  being  solid:  he 
resembles  it  to  a  dense,  though  fluid  atmos- 
phere,  composed  of  substances  mingled,  agi. 
tated,  and  shocked  against  each  other;  and 
in  this  disorder  he  describes  the  earth  to  have 
been,  just  at  the  eve  of  creation. 

But  upon  its  orbit  being  then  changed, 
when  it  was  more  regularly  wheeled  round 
the  sun,  every  thing  took  its  proper  place; 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  fluid  tben  fell 
into  a  situation,  in  proportion  as  it  was  light 
or  heavy.  The  middle,  or  central  part,  which 
always  remained  unchanged,  still  continued 
BO,  retaining  a  part  of  that  heat  which  it  re. 
ceived  in  its  primeval  approaches  towards  the 
sun ;  which  heat,  he  calculates,  may  continue 
for  about  six  thousand  years.  Next  to  this 
fell  the  heavier  parts  of  the  chaotio  atouM. 
phere,  which  serve  to  sustain  the  lighter :  bnt 
as  in  descending  they  could  not  entirely  be 
separated  from  many  watery  parts,  with  which 
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(Ley  were  intimately  mixed  ^  they  drew  down 
a  part  of  these  also  with  them;  and  these 
coiild  not  mount  again  after  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  oonaolidated :  they  therefore  sur. 
rounded  the  heavy  firstdescending  parts  in 
the  same  manner  as  these  surround  the  central 
gbbe.  Thus  the  entire  body  of  the  earth  is 
composed  internally  of  a  great  burning  globe; 
next  which  is  placed  a  heavy  terrene  sub- 
stanoe,  that  encompasses  it;  round  which 
is  also  circumfused  a  body  of  water.  Upon 
this  body  of  water,  the  crust  of  earth,  which 
we  inhabit,  is  placed :  so  that,  according  to 
him,  the  globe  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
coats,  or  shells,  one  within  the  other,  all  of 
different  densities.  The  body  of  the  earth 
being  thus  formed,  the  air,  which  is  the  light- 
est substance  of  all,  surrounded  its  surface; 
and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  darting  through, 
produced  that  light  which,  we  are  told»  first 
obeyed  the  Creator's  command. 

The  whole  economy  of  the  creation  being 
Ihus  adjusted,  it  only  remained  to  account  for 
the  risings  and  depressions  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  with  the  other  seeming  irregular- 
ities of  its  present  appearance.  The  hills  and 
ralleys  are  considered  by  him  as  formed  by 
their  pressing  upon  the  internal  fluid,  which 
sustains  the  outward  shell  of  earth,  with 
greater  or  less  weight:  those  parts  of  the  earth 
which  are  heaviest  sink  into  the  subjacent 
luid  more  deeply,  and  become  valleys:  those 
that  are  lighter  rise  higher  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  and  are  called  mountains. 

Such  was  the  face  of  nature  before  the 
deluge:  the  earth  was  then  more  fertile  and 
populous  than  it  is  at  present;  the  life  of  man 
and  animals  was  extended  to  ten  times  its  pre- 
sent duration;  and  all  these  advantages  arose 
from  the  superior  heat  of  the  central  globe, 
which  ever  since  has  been  cooling.  As  its 
heat  was  then  in  full  power,  the  genial  prin- 
ciple was  also  much  ffreater  than  at  present ; 
vegetation  and  animal  increase  were  carried 
on  with  more  vigour;  and  all  nature  seemed 
teeming  with  the  seeds  of  life.  But  these 
physical  advantages  were  only  productive  of 
moral  evil ;  the  warmth  which  invigorated  Ihe 
body  increased  the  passions  and  appetites  of 
the  mind;  and,  as  man  became  more  power- 
ful, he  grew  less  innocent  It  was  found 
necessary  to  punish  this  depravity;  and  all 
living  creatures  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
delufe  in  universal  destruction. 

This  deluge,  which  simple  believers  are 
willing  to  ascribe  to  a  miracle,  philosophers 
have  long  been  desirous  to  account  for  by 
natural  causes;  they  have  proved  that  the  earth 
could  never  supply  from  any  reservoir  towards 
its  centre,  nor  the  atmosphere  by  any  discharge 
from  above,  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  would 


cover  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  a  certain 
depth  over  the  tops  of  our  highest  mountains. 
Where,  therefore,  was  all  this  water  to  be 
found  ?  Whiston  has  found  enough,  and  more 
than  a  sufficiency,  in  the  tail  of  a  comet;  for 
he  seems  to  allot  comets  a  very  active  part  in 
the  great  operations  of  nature. 

He  calculates,  with  great  seeming  precision, 
the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day  of  the  week, 
on  which  this  comet  (which  has  paid  the  earth 
some  visits  since,  though  at  a  kinder  distance,) 
involved  our  globe  in  its  tail.  The  tail  he 
supposed  to  be  a  vaporous  fluid  substance,  ex. 
haled  from  the  body  of  the  comet  by  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  sun,  and  increasing  in  pro- 
portion as  it  approached  that  great  luminary. 
It  was  in  this  that  our  globe  was  involved  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge;  and,  as  the  earth  still 
acted  by  its  natural  attraction,  it  drew  to  it- 
self all  the  watery  vapours  which  were  in  the 
comets  tail;  and  the  internal  waters  being 
also  at  the  same  time  let  loose,  in  a  very  short 
space  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  wero 
laid  under  the  deep. 

The  punishment  of  the  deluge  being  thus 
completed,  and  all  the  guilty  destroy^ ,  the 
earth,  which  had  been  broken  by  the  eruption 
of  the  internal  waters,  was  also  enlarged  by 
it ;  so  that,  upon  the  comet's  recess,  there  was 
found  room  sufficient  in  the  internal  abyss  for 
the  recess  of  the  superfluous  waters;  whither 
they  all  retired,  and  left  the  earth  uncovered, 
but  in  some  respects  changed,  particularly  in 
its  figure,  which,  from  being  round,  was  now 
become  oblate.  In  this  universal  wreck  of 
nature,  Noah  survived,  by  a  variety  of  happy 
causes,  to  re- people  the  earth,  and  to  give  birth 
to  a  race  of  men  slow  in  believing  ill-imagined 
theories  of  the  earth. 

After  so  many  theories  of  the  earth  which 
have  been  published,  applauded,  answered, 
and  forgotten,  Mr  BuiTon  ventured  to  add  one 
more  to  the  number.  This  philosopher  was, 
in  every  respect,  better  qualified  than  any  of 
bis  predecessors  for  such  an  attempt,  being 
furnished  with  more  materials,  having  a 
brighter  imagination  to  find  new  proofs,  and  a 
better  style  to  clothe  them  in.  However,  if 
one  so  ill  qualified  as  I  am  may  judge,  this 
seems  the  weakest  part  of  his  admirable  work; 
and  I  could  wish  that  he  had  been  content 
with  giving  us  facts  instead  of  systems;  that, 
instead  of  being  a  reasoner,  he  had  contented 
himself  with  being  merely  an  historian. 

He  begins  his  system  by  making  a  distino* 
tion  between  the  first  part  of  it  and  the  last ; 
the  one  being  founded  only  on  conjecture,  the 
other  depending  entirely  upon  actual  observa- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  his  theory  may, 
therefore,  be  true,  though  the  former  should 
be  found  crroneoua 
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**  The  planets,"  says  he,  "  and  the  earth 
among  the  number,  might  have  been  formerly 
(he  only  offers  this  as  conjecture)  a  part  of  the 
body  of  the  sun,  and  adherent  to  its  substance. 
In  this  situation,  a  comet  falling  in  upon  that 
great  body,  might  have  given  it  such  a  shock, 
and  so  shaken  its  whole  frame,  that  some  of 
its  particles  might  have  been  driven  off  like 
streaming  sparkles  from  red-hot  iron  ;  and 
each  of  these  streams  of  fire,  small  as  they 
were  in  comparison  of  the  sun,  might  have 
been  large  enough  to  have  made  an  earth  as 
great,  nay,  many  times  greater,  than  ours. 
So  that  in  this  manner  the  planets,  together 
with  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  might  have 
been  driven  off  from  the  body  of  the  sun  by 
an  impulsive  force:  in  this  manner  also  they 
would  continue  to  recede  from  it  for  ever, 
were  they  not  drawn  back  by  its  superior 
power  of  attraction  ;  and  thus,  by  the  com- 
bination  of  the  two  motions,  they  are  wheeled 
round  in  circles. 

*'  Being  in  this  manner  detached  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  the  planets, 
from  having  been  at  first  globes  of  liquid  fire, 
gradually  became  cool.  The  earth  also,  having 
been  impelled  obliquely  forward,  received  a 
rotatory  motion  upon  its  axis  at  tlie  very  in- 
slant  of  its  formation ;  and  this  motion  being 
greatest  at  the  equator,  the  parts  there  acting 
against  the  force  of  gravity,  they  must  have 
swollen  out,  and  given  the  earth  an  oblate  or 
flatted  figure. 

''  As  to  its  internal  substance,  our  globe, 
having  once  belonged  to  the  sun,  it  continues 
to  be  an  uniform  mass  of  melted  matter,  very 
probably  vitrified  in  its  primeval  fusion,  fiut 
its  surface  is  very  differently  composed. 
Having  been  in  the  beginning  heated  to  a  de- 
gree  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  Chan  what  comets 
are  found  to  sustain ;  like  them  it  had  an  at. 
mosphere  of  vapours  floating  round  it,  and 
which,  cooling  by  degrees,  condensed  and 
subsided  upon  its  surface.  Those  vapours 
formed,  according  to  their  different  densities, 
the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  air;  the  heavier 
parts  falling  first,  and  the  lighter  remaining 
still  suspended." 

Thus  far  our  philosopher  is,  at  least,  as 
much  a  system  maker  as  Whiston  or  Burnet; 
and,  indeed,  he  fights  his  way  with  great  per- 
severance  and  ingenuity,  through  a  thousand 
objections  that  naturally  arise.  Having  at 
last,  got  upon  the  earth,  he  supposes  himself 
on  firmer  ground,  and  goes  forward  with 
greater  security.  Turning  his  attention  to 
the  present  appearance  of  things  upon  tliis 
globe,  he  pronounces  from  the  view,  that  the 
whole  earth  was  at  first  under  water.  This 
water  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  lighter 
parts  of  its  former  evaporation,  which,  while 


the  earthy  particles  sunk  downwards  by  their 
natural  gravity,  floated  on  the  surface,  and 
covered  it  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

"  The  surface  of  the  earth,"  says  he,*  **  must 
have  been  in  the  beginning  much  less  solid 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and,  consequently,  the 
same  causes  which  at  this  day  produce  but 
very  slight  changes,  must  then,  upon  so  com. 
plying  a  substance,  have  had  very  considerable 
effects.  We  have  no  reason  f  o  doubt  but  that 
it  was  then  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  sea; 
and  that  those  waters  were  above  the  tops  of 
our  highest  mountains;  since,  even  in  such 
elevated  situations,  we  find  shells  and  other 
marine  productions  in  very  great  abundance. 
It  appears  also  that  the  sea  continued  for  a 
considerable  time  upon  the  face  of  the  earth : 
for  as  these  layers  of  shells  are  found  so  very 
frequent  at  such  great  depths,  and  in  such 
prodigious  quantities,  it  seems  impossible  for 
such  numbers  to  have  been  supported  all  alive 
at  one  time ;  so  that  they  must  have  been 
brought  there  by  successive  depositions.  These 
shells  also  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  hard- 
est rocks,  where  they  could  not  have  been  de- 
posited, all  at  once,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
or  at  any  such  instant  revolution  ;  since  that 
would  be  to  suppose,  that  all  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  found,  were  at  tliat  instant 
in  a  state  of  dissolution,  which  would  be  ab. 
surd  to  assert.  The  sea,  therefore,  deposited 
them  wheresoever  they  are  now  to  be  found^ 
and  that  by  slow  and  successive  degrees. 

''  It  will  appear  also,  that  the  sea  covered 
the  whole  earth,  from  the  appearance  of  its 
layers,  which  lying  regularly  one  above  the 
other,  seem  all  to  resemble  the  sediment  form, 
ed  at  different  times  by  the  ocean.  Hence, 
by  the  irregular  force  of  its  waves,  and  its 
currents  driving  the  bottom  into  sand  banks, 
mountains  must  have  been  gradually  formed 
within  this  universal  covering  of  waters ;  and 
these  successively  raising  their  heads  above 
its  surface,  must,  in  time,  have  formed  the 
highest  ridges  of  mountains  upon  land,  toge- 
ther  with  continents,  islands,  and  low  grounds, 
all  in  their  turns.  This  opinion  will  receive 
additional  weight  by  considering,  that  in  those 
parts  of  the  earth  where  the  power  of  the 
ocean  is  greatest,  the  inequalities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  are  highest.  The  ocean's 
power  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  where  its 
winds  and  tides  are  roost  constant ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  mountains  at  the  equator  are  found 
to  be  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  sea,  therefore,  has  produced  the 
principal  changes  in  our  earth ;  rivers,  vol. 
canoes,  earthquakes,  storms,  and  rain,  having 
made  but  slight  alterations,  and  only  such  as 
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have  affected  the  globe  to  very  inconsiderable 
depths." 

This  is  but  a  very  slight  sketch  of  Mr  Buf- 
fon's  theory  of  the  earth ;  a  theory  which  he 
baa  much  more  powerfully  supported,  than 
happily  invented ;  and  it  would  be  needless 
to  take  up  the  reader's  time  from  the  pursuit 
of  truth  in  the  discussion  of  plausibilities.  In 
fact,  a  thousand  questions  might  be  asked  this 
most  ingenious  philosopher,  which  he  would 
not  find  it  easy  to  answer ;  but  such  is  the  lot 
of  humanity,  that  a  single  Goth  can  in  one 
day  destroy  the  fabric  which  Caesars  were 
employed  an  age  in  erecting.  We  might 
ask.  How  mountains,  which  are  composed  of 
the  most  compact  and  ponderous  substances, 
should  be  the  first  whose  parts  the  sea  began 
to  remove.  We  might  ask,  How  fossil- wood 
is  found  deeper  even  than  shells  ?  which  ar- 
gues, that  trees  grew  upon  the  places  he  sup- 
poses  once  to  have  been  covered  with  the 
ocean.  But  we  hope  this  excellent  man  is 
better  employed  than  to  think  of  gratifying 
the  petulance  of  incredulity,  by  answering 
endless  objections.^ 


1  The  most  important  theories  of  the  earth  that  have 
been  advanced  since  Goldsmith's  time  are  that  of  Wer- 
ner, a  profesor  at  Freyburg  in  Saxony,  and  that  of  Hut- 
Ion,  a  physician  In  Edinburgh.  Tlie  followers  of  Wer- 
ner are  called  Neptunists,  as,  according  to  his  theory, 
water  is  the  principal  agent;  and  the  follovrers  of  Hut- 
ton  are  called  Vulcanists,  from  fire  being  a  main  agent 
in  the  Hnttonian  theory. 

In  Wemer'a  theory  it  is  assumed,  that  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  external  cmst  of  the  earth  is  com- 
posed were  either  dissolved  or  suspended  in  water; 
and  that  the  first  class  of  rocks  were  deposited  from 
a  slate  of  chemical  solution,  and  thus  exliibit  a  ciys- 
lalllaed  appearance.  In  the  next  series  of  rocks  a 
few  organised  nmains  are  obserred,  and  hence  it 
is  cesiduded  that  marine  animals  were  created  about 
the  time  when  these  rocks,  which  are  called  irantitUm 
nck»,  were  formed.  After  this  period  the  waters 
of  the  earth  hoMing  in  suspension  particles  of  matter  in 
a  state  of  minute  division,  derived  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  first  series  of  rocks,  began  to  subside 
more  rapidly,  and  to  deposit  that  series  of  strata  which 
are  denominated  Mcondary  rod*  or  floetz  rocks,  because 
they  are  deposited  in  beds  in  a  horizontal  position.  By 
the  action  of  the  air  and  the  operation  of  water,  the  three 
classes  of  rocks  being  wasted  down  and  broken,  produced 
inequalities  on  the  sur^ce  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
BtlU  farther  subsiding  deposited  the  difierent  kinds  of 
alluvial  matters  In  this  system  a  fifth  class  of  rocks, 
including  those  substances  which  are  ejected  by  volca- 
noes, are  called  volcanic  rocks.  The  formation  of  ver- 
tical stiata  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  theories  of  the 
earth.  According  to  the  theory  of  Werner,  as  the 
waters  which  held  in  solution  or  suspension  the  materi- 
ab  of  which  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  are  composed 
subsided,  fissures  were  formed,  and  the  waters  holding 
in  sohition  other  earthy  and  metallic  matters,  again 
rwcred  the  earth,  and  deposited  these  mntters  in  the 
fissures. 

Hutton's  theory  is,  that  the  tarhce  of  the  globe  is  in 
a  state  of  constant  destruction  and  renovation.  By  the 
action  of  air  sod  water  the  hardest  rocks  are  subject  to 

TOL.    7. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  FOSSHi-SHEIXS,    AND    OTHEB   EZTBAICS- 
OUS  FOSSILS. 

W«  may  affirm  of  Mr  Buffon,  that  which 
has  been  said  of  the  chemists  of  old ;  though 


decay  and  decomposition;  and  the  disintegrated  mate- 
rials are  conveyed  to  the  ocean,  and  there  accumulating, 
are  formed  into  horizontal  layers.  The  strata  thus  de- 
posited are  supposed  to  be  consolidated  by  the  heat  of 
central  fires ;  and  to  the  action  of  tlio  same  subterrane- 
ous heat,  the  production  of  the  primitive  rodcs,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  projected  in  a  state  of  fusion 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  ascribed.  To  the  opeiw 
atfon  of  the  same  cause,  all  kinds  of  basaltic  rocks  are 
also  supposed  to  owe  their  existence ;  and  the  materials 
of  metallic  veins,  and  of  the  vertical  strata,  have  been 
ejected  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
and  deposited  in  fissures  either  previously  formed,  or 
which  they  form  for  themselves  in  their  progress  through 
the  superincumbent  strata.  In  this  theory  the  operation 
both  oif  fire  and  water  is  introduced ;  the  disintegration 
and  decomposition  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe  are 
produced  by  water,  and,  being  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  are  consolidated  and  hardened  by  heat ; 
and  a  new  series  of  rocks,  projected  in  a  state  of  fusion 
by  the  action  of  the  same  power,  burst  through  the  se- 
condary strata,  and  elevating  it  to  great  heights,  con- 
stitute  a  new  series  of  primitive  rodcs.  This  system, 
then,  holds  out  a  perpetual  system  of  renovation  and 
decay;  or,  as  it  is  assumed  and  expressed  by  Dr  Hutton 
himself,  in  the  series  of  changes  which  are  constantly 
going  on,  '*  there  is  no  sjrmptom  of  a  begimiJng  and  ne 
prospect  of  an  end."  See  Playfair's  Illustrations  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory,  Edin.  1802,  8vo. 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  these  theories,  let 
us  consider  the  destroying  and  the  forming  efifects  of 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Water  acts  either  chemicaUy  or  medkanioalfy  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Every  long  continued  rain  con- 
vinces us  of  the  powerful  mechanical  efiects  of  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  precipitated  water  peue- 
trates  the  surface,  then  flows  along  mixed  with  the 
matter  of  the  soil,  and  in  its  course  £nnns  small  water- 
courses, and  occasions  considerable  changes  in  the  flat 
country  and  the  declivities  of  mountains.  As  it  rains 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  as  every 
rain  carries  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  the  soil,  very 
obvious  changes  must  in  this  manner  be  induced  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Thunder-storms  and  water-spouts, 
although  more  uncommon  phenomena,  produce  more 
considerable  changes,  and  this  either  alone,  or  when 
their  waters  join  or  flow  into  rivers.  These  deprive 
whole  districts  of  their  soil  to  the  bare  rock;  they  some- 
times even  form  small  ravines,  and  break  down  and 
carry  away  great  masses  of  rock,  that  were  either  for- 
merly much  rent,  or  of  such  a  form  as  to  be  easily  over- 
powered by  water.  If  such  changes  take  place  in  the 
low  land,  they  must  be  vastly  more  considerable  in  the 
high  land. 

The  thaw-floods  that  take  place  in  low  countries  to> 
>vards  the  end  of  winter  and  beginning  of  spring,  and 
in  mountainous  districts  during  summer,  occasion  still 
greater  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Their  ef- 
fete are  truly  frightful,  psrticularly  when  accompanied 
with  rain.  The  declivities  in  low  countries,  over  which 
water  flows,  are  less  considerable  than  In  high  coun- 
tries; and  liesides,  the  water  can  extend  itself  fiu-thcr 
in  low  and  flst  countries;  honco  its  destroying  efllctf 
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he  may  bare  failed  in  attaining  his  principal 
aim,  of  establishing  a  tbeory,  yet  be  bas 
brought  together  such  a  multitude  of  facts  re- 
lative to  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  na- 


aro  diminished  in  intensity.  In  mountainous  coun- 
tries, on  the  contrarjr,  the  &lU  is  much  greater  than  in 
flat  countries,  and  the  urater  is  compressed  into  narrow 
rocky  valleys ;  hence  it  follows,  that  rain-floods  roust  be 
more  destructive,  the  more  considerable  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  more  mountafaious  the  country.  These 
floods  are  still  more  destructive,  when  the  mountain 
rocks  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  aifibrd  little  resistance 
to  the  impetuosity  of  the  water ;  that  is,  when  they 
are  decomposed,  loose  in  their  texture,  or  have  such  a 
shape  as  to  allow  the  water  to  act  more  easily  on  them. 
If  we  compare  together  all  these  circumstances,  we  shall 
find  that  mountainous  countries  are  more  liable  to  sufier 
from  the  eflTects  of  floods,  than  low  and  flat  countries. 
To  this,  indeed,  there  are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  in 
some  granites,  and  other  rocks,  that  long  resist  the  ef- 
fects of  the  most  powerful  and  violent  floods. 

The  water  of  these  floods,  in  its  progress  towards  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth,  flows  either  into  ravines,  and 
from  these  into  valleys  and  beds  of  rivers;  or  when  it 
meets  with  no  ravine,  scoops  out  a  bed  for  itself,  wher- 
ever it  meets  with  a  soft  yielding  rock  or  a  slight  hol- 
low. The  junction  of  these  mountain-streams  with  the 
river  of  the  district  not  only  increases  its  power  by  the 
addition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  but  also 
causes  it  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  deluge  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  thus  to  occasion  great  changes  on 
its  surface.  Ttie  different  loose  materiab  are  carried 
towards  the  sea,  and  are  deposited  at  diflercnt  distances 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  these  are  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  masses.  The  finest  or  loamy 
part  reach  the  sea;  the  sand,  gravel,  and  larger  rolled 
masses  being  left  on  the  surface  at  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  according  to  tho  relative  magnitude 
of  their  parts. 

This  mechanical  action  of  water  appears  in  many 
cases  to  have  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
hollowing  out  of  vallejrs ;  Imt  all  valleys  have  not  been 
formed  in  this  manner;  for  many  and  very  extensive 
valleys  are  formed  by  mountain  groups  disposed  in  a 
circular  form,  as  is  the  case  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  &c. ;  others  by  the  original  inequalities  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  some  by  the  unequal  deposition 
of  formations,  and  others  by  the  widening  of  great  rents. 

It  is  also  observed,  that  numerous  raits  and  fissures, 
and  the  fall  of  great  masses  of  mountains,  take  place  dur- 
ing floods  or  wet  seasons.  These  falls  are  occasioned 
either  by  the  weight  of  the  masses  being  increased  by 
the  great  quantity  of  ab8ori>ed  water,  ov  by  the  dimin- 
ished cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  rock  effected  bv  the 
same  cause,  or  by  the  splitting  of  great  masses  by  freez- 
ing of  crater,  or  any  other  power  that  interrupts  the 
continuity  of  the  rock,  and  favours  its  separation  into 
diflerent  masses.  The  fall  of  rocks  is  also  occasioned 
by  the  softening  and  removal  of  subjacent  strata  or  beds 
by  means  of  water.  These  masses  sometimes  interrupt 
the  course  of  rivers,  and  thus  form  lakes.  These  lakes 
in  their  turn  again  form  a  passage  through  this  enclos- 
ing barrier,  and  sometimes  so  suddenly  as  to  deluge  and 
desolate  the  lower  country. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  also  act  very  powerfully  in 
breaking  down  the  land.  Its  waves  and  currents  are 
particularly  actire  in  these  destroying  operations.  They 
either  hollow  out  the  rocks  on  the  coast  into  caves  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude,  or,  by  washing  away  softer 
subjacent  strata,  cause  sinkings  and  fieaiinj^s  of  great 
masses  of  rock.  The  caves  in  the  ishuids  oiArTBn  and 
Jara  have  been  partl|y  formed  in  this  manner.    In 


ture  of  its  fossil  productions,  that  curiosity 
finds  ample  compensation,  even  while  it  feels 
the  want  of  conviction. 

Before,  therefore,  I  enter  upon  the  descrip- 

of  the  Shetland  islands,  the  sea  has  formed  a  passage 
through  large  rocks.  See  a  representation  in  the  Plate 
(III.)  of  the  destroying  eflects  of  water  in  three  several 
places  in  Shetland.  Also  of  stony  fragments  which 
have  been  drifted  by  the  sea.  ^ 

If  many  streams  act  in  diflerent  directions  on  the 
same  coast,  or  in  coi^unction  with  hnd-floods,  as  is  of- 
ten the  case,  the  destroying  efiect  is  very  great  Fre- 
quently also  the  power  of  the  flood  is  increased  by  ebb 
and  flood-tide.  In  this  manner  many  maritime  coun- 
tries have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sea.  The  Baltic 
Sea  afibrds  examples  of  these  destroying  eflects;  thus 
the  island  of  Rugen  was  formerly  joined  to  the  Canti- 
nent,  but  by  the  violent  action  of  the  sea,  has  been  much 
diminished  in  magnitude,  and  separated  from  it.  The 
efTects  it  has  produced  on  the  coasts  of  Carniola,  Dal- 
roatia,  and  Egypt,  are  well  known.  The  Zuyder-zee, 
which  is  contained  between  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
Utrecht,  Gelders,  Oveiyssel,  and  Friesland,  was  for- 
merly a  lake,  through  which  an  arm  of  tlie  Rhine, 
named  the  Flevo,  flowed  towards  the  ocean.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  sea  broke  in,  and  covered  tho 
whole  country,  and  left  only  detached  portions  of  the 
land,  which  now  form  the  islands  denominated  Texel> 
Vlieland,  SchelUng,  Newlands,  and  others.  This  re- 
markable change  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
a  violent  land-flood,  in  conjunction  with  high  tides,  and 
a  high  wind  blowing  In  an  opposite  direction  to  tho 
course  of  the  river. 

Water  in  the  state  of  ice,  also  produces  considerable 
changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  we  often  ob- 
serve masses  from  a  hundred-welght  to  many  tons 
floated  by  rivers  during  thaw-floods,  and  these  frequent, 
ly  break  up  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  even  tear  away 
immense  masses  of  solid  rock.  Sea-ice  also  produces 
similar  eflects  on  coasts,  but  on  a  greater  scale.  The 
freezing  of  water  contained  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  also 
occasions  considerable  alterations  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  is  observed  most  particularly  in  those  rocks 
that  have  perpendicular  fissures,  because  these  allow  the 
water  to  enter  more  easily,  and  favour  the  separation  of 
the  masses  when  the  water  expands  during  the  process 
of  freezing.  Hence  we  find  no  species  of  rock  more 
changed  by  the  effects  of  frost  than  basalt  and  porphyry 
slate. 

The  chemical  effect*  of  water,  particularly  the  destroy- 
ing effects,  depend  on  the  kind  of  rock  over  which  it 
flo^Ts ;  for  some  allow  water  to  act  on  them  chemically, 
others  do  not.  Limestone,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt,  are 
more  particularly  acted  on  by  water  than  most  other 
rocks.  By  this  agency  of  water,  the  height  of  limestone 
and  gypsum  mountains  is  gradually  diminiriied,  caves 
are  excavated  in  them,  and  the  water  of  such  countriee 
is  much  impregnated  with  gypseous  and  calcareous  mat- 
ters. The  rock-salt  which  occurs  in  hills  of  gypsum,  is 
often  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  thus  cavities  of  consi- 
derable magnitude  are  formed;  and  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  water  on  the  gypsum,  the  cavities  increase 
in  size,  until  the  superincumbent  pressure  becomes  too 
great,  and  then  the  roof  falls  in  and  forms  those  remark- 
able funnel-ahaped  hollows  so  often  observed  in  gypsum 
countries. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  forming  efTects  of  tiater^ 
which  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical 

It  is  evident,  that  eirery  mechanical  destruction  vill 
be  followed  by  a  mechanical  formation ;  for  the  masses 
which  are  separated  by  the  water  will  be  again  deposited 
on  the  surface  of  the  land,  in  lakes,  rirenon  coasts,  o  * 
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Hon  of  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  seem 
more  naturally  to  fall  within  the  subject,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short  history 
of  those  animal  productions  that  are  found  in 
such  quantities,  either  upon  its  surface,  or  at 
different  depths  below  it  They  demand 
our  curiosity;  and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
in  natural  history  that  has  afforded  more  scope 
for  doubt,  conjecture,  and  speculation.  What- 


on  tliB  bottom  of  the  sea.  During  land  floods,  the  water 
does  not  always  coorey  its  mechanically  mixed  parts  to 
riTers;  qd  the  oontraiy,  it  often  deposites  them  in  hollow 
placea.  Those  paiticles  that  reach  rirers,  form  sand- 
banks, particularly  in  slow-flowing  rivers.  Very  exten- 
sile mechanical  formations  are  daily  taking  place  on  the 
coasts,  and  even  in  some  places  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  them,  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  In  the  Baltic 
or  East  sea,  many  appearances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  ob- 
serred.  Thus  the  bay  of  Fulbaka,  which  was  navigated 
with  boats  within  the  memory  of  man,  is  now  filled  up 
and  covered  with  grass.  Several  harbours  in  Lapland 
that  fonnerly  admitted  vessels,  are  now  three  or  four 
thousand  paces  from  the  sea;  and  at  Helsingor  there  are 
iron  works  ,Sn  places  which  were  covered  by  the  sea 
about  eighty  years  agp.  The  whole  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Prassia  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  this  msn- 
ner;  it  is  said  that  the  sea  reached  as  far  as  Culm  within 
the  period  of  hmnan  history.  The  dty  of  Dantde,  sev- 
eral hundred  years  ago,  was  close  on  the  sesrshore. 
Similar  appearances  occur  on  other  coasts.  Between 
the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Zealand  in  Holland,  there  is  a 
great  sand-bank  where  opposite  currents  meet,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  bank  will  in  time  form  an  island,  and 
probably  even  an  isthmus.  Much  of  the  country  of  the 
United  Provinces  has  been  produced  by  the  forming  ac- 
tion of  the  sea.  A  great  portion  of  the  flat  countiy  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees,  is  said  to  be 
the  work  of  the  ocean;  and  the  whole  tract  of  country 
from  Pisa  to  Leghorn,  is  a  formation  of  the  same  nature. 
In  tiiose  parts  of  the  sea  where  its  craters  are  but  little 
agitated,  similar  forming  effects  are  to  be  observed. 
M'liere  marine  currents  flow  rapidly,  and  near  the  coast, 
they  exert  a  destroying  power,  but  when  they  act  at  a 
distance,  a  forming  power. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  sea  alone,  without  the  aid 
flf  rivers,  are  hi  less  beneficial.  When  the  sea- coast  is 
few,  and  tlie  bottom  consists  of  sand,  the  waves  push  this 
sand  towards  the  shore,  where,  at  every  reflux  of  the 
tide,  it  becomes  partially  dried  ;  and  the  winds,  which 
almost  always  blow  from  the  sea,  drift  up  some  portion 
of  it  open  the  beach.  By  this  means  downs,  or  ranges 
of  low  sand-hills,  are  formed  along  the  coast.  These,  if 
not  fixed  by  the  growth  of  suitable  plants,  either  sown 
by  nature,  or  planted  by  human  industry,  would  be 
gradually,  but  certainly  carried  towards  the  interior, 
covering  up  the  fertile  plains  with  their  sterile  particles, 
and  rendering  them  unfit  ibr  the  habitation  of  mankind, 
because  the  same  winds  which  carried  the  loose  dry 
sand  fixnn  the  shore  to  form  the  downs,  would  neces- 
sarily continue  to  drift  that  which  is  at  the  summit  fur- 
tlier  towards  the  land.  On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  in  many  of  the  islands,  there  are  striking  eiTects  odT 
this  kind.  The  sands  of  the  Lybian  desert  have  left  no 
lands  capable  of  tillage  on  any  part  of  the  western  banks 
of  the  Nile  not  sheltered  by  mountains.  Summits  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  buried  bv  these  sands  still  ap- 
pear externally. 

Sea-salt  tSords  u»  examples  of  the  ehemicai  forming 
efiect  of  water,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  lakes  of  the  Tao- 
ride,  in  Southern  Africa,  and  many  other  places.  We 
there  observe  beds  of  salt  formed  by  precipitation  from 


ever  depths  of  the  earth  we  examine,  or  at 
whatever  distance  within  land  we  seek,  we 
roost  commonly  find  a  number  of  fossil-shells, 
which  being  compared  with  others  from  the 
sea,  of  known  kinds,  are  found  to  be  exactly 
of  a  similar  shape  and  nature.^  They  are 
found  at  the  very  bottom  of  quarries  and 
mines,  in  the  retired  and  inmost  parts  of  the 
most  firm  and  solid  rocks,  upon  the  tops  of 


the  waters  of  the  lakes ;  and  sometimes  these  beds  al- 
ternate with  others  of  clay  and  loam,  and  vary  much  in 
their  degree  of  inclination.  Bog  iron-ore,  which  is 
forming  daily,  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind  of 
formation.  Moras8-<ff-e  sometimes  alternates  in  beds 
with  peat ;  and  swamp-ore  sometimes  occurs  in  thin  beds, 
covering  the  more  compact  kinds  of  peat.  Peat  itself 
may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  substances  formed  by  chem- 
ical agency.  The  vast  accumulations  of  calo-sinter 
found  in  lime  stone  caves,  as  in  those  of  Derbyshire, 
the  Hartz,  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Antiparos,  Gibraltar,  &c., 
belong  also  to  the  chemical  formations. 

Of  the  forming  and  destroying  efiects  of  ^re  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  shall  come  to  speak  in  a  sue* 
ceeding  chapter  on  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 

Modem  geologists,  among  whom  Dr  Lyell  stands 
pre-eminently  distinguished,  are  not  disposed  to  attribute 
the  great  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  extensive 
convulsions.  Professor  Lyell  thinks  that  the  operations 
of  nature,  u  seen  around  us  from  day  to  day,  are  fully 
adequate  to  the  production  of  every  change  which  we 
can  ascertain  to  have  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  the 
globe.  He  tells  us  that  we  may  daily  see  processes  go- 
ing on,  which,  though  insignificant  to  our  limited  and 
brief  opportimities  of  observation,  are  yet  sufficient,  by 
their  ceaseless  operation,  to  level  the  l^tiest  mountains, 
fill  the  profoundest  depths,  dissipate  existing  continents, 
and  elevate  into  their  place  the  <'oose  and  sunken  bot- 
tom" of  the  present  ocean.  These  processes,  incessant 
In  their  operation,  are  sufficient,  according  to  Lyell,  to 
produce  every  change  which  can  be  traced  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  and  in  the  distribution  of  sea  and 
land.  To  establish  this  theory,  he  has  collected  an  as- 
tonishing multitude  of  facts,  comprehending  almost  all 
the  remarkable  earthquakes,  eruptions,  landslips,  and 
floods,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time.  He  shows  us 
how  the  rivers  are  incessantly  wearing  down  the  hills 
from  which  they  spring,  and  the  soil  through  which  they 
flow,  and  conveying  the  materials  to  the  ocean ;  how 
tides  are  continually  filling  up  arms  of  the  sea,  and  con- 
flicting currents  excavating  the  floor  of  the  ocean  in  one 
place,  and  heaping  up  huge  accumulations  in  others. 
He  tells  us  how  earthquakes  have  occasioned  the  sudden 
subsidence  or  sinking  of  land  in  some  quarters,  and  vol- 
canoes have  raised  new  mountains  and  islands  in  others. 
These  changes  have  actually  been  efiected  during  the 
very  brief  period  of  which  we  have  any  records.  Now, 
then,  if  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate  through  an 
indefinite  series  of  ages,  they  are  obviously  sufficient  to 
produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  aspect  of  the  globe, 
and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  restore  it  again  to  its  present 
condition.  Thus  we  can  ascertain,  that,  within  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  has 
received  accessions  of  land  of  many  miles  in  extent  from 
the  deposits  left  in  it  by  the  Po,  the  Adige,  and  other 
rivers  descending  fix)m  the  Alps.  How  can  we,  there- 
fore, avoid  the  conclusion,  tha^  in  process  of  time,  that 
gulf  must  become  an  alluvial  valley,  bounded  by  the 
Appenines  on  the  west,  and  its  present  mountainous 
shores  on  the  east,  and  irrigated  by  the  lengthened  Po 
wandering  through  the  centre  ? 
1  Woodward's  Essay  towards  a  Natural  Hlstoiy,  p.  16. 
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even  the  higliest  hills  and  mountains,  as  well 
as  in  the  valleys  and  plains ;  and  this  not  in 
one  country  alone,  but  in  all  places  where 
there  is  any  digging  for  marble,  chalk,  or 
any  other  terrestrial  matters,  that  are  so  com. 
pact  as  to  fence  off  the  external  injuries  of  the 
aif ,  and  thus  preserve  these  shells  from  decay .^ 


^  The  vrord  fossil^  which  means  any  thing  tliat  may 
be  dug  out  of  the  earth,  used  to  be  applied  to  all  min- 
erals; but  modem  geologists  have  conveniently  restricted 
its  application  to  organized  bodies  contained  in  the  loose 
or  solid  beds  composing  tlie  crust  of  the  globe,  and 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  petrified;  that  is,  con- 
verted into  stone.  FottiU  are  noiv  always  understood  to 
be  petrified  remains  of  animals  or  plants,  and  we  say 
fouU  shells,  ybMt/  hones, /oml  trees,  &c. 

Fossils  reveal  to  us  the  important  and  wonderful  fact, 
that  the  author  of  nature  had  created  different  species 
of  animals  and  plants,  at  successive  and  widely  distant 
intervals  of  time,  and  that  many  of  those  that  existed  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  our  globe  had  become  totally  extinct, 
before  the  creation  of  oUiers  in  later  periods;  that,  prior 
to  man  being  called  into  existence,  innumerable  species 
of  living  beings  had  covered  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
for  a  series  of  ages,  to  which  we  are  unable,  and  pro- 
bably shall  ever  remain  unable,  to  fix  any  definite  limits. 
We  farther  learn,  Uuit  a  very  large  pruportioo  of  those 
creatures,  of  the  later  periods,  had  become  extinct,  and 
had  been  replaced  by  the  animals  which  now  exist,  be- 
fore the  creation  of  our  first  parents.  When  that  great 
event  took  place,  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  already  un- 
dergone numerous  changes,  and  those  changes  appear  to 
us  to  afford  indisputable  proofe  of  design  ;  to  be  evidences 
the  most  clear  of  the  establishment  5  an,  order  of  things 
adapted  to  the  predetermined  nature  of  that  more  per- 
fect creature,  about  to  bo  sent  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
globe,  to  whom  was  to  be  given  "  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth."  We  are  also  taught 
by  tlie  study  of  fossils  that,  prior  to  the  creation  of  man, 
there  had  existed  a  totally  different  condition  of  our 
phuiet,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  firom  that  which  now  exists;  that  where  there 
ore  now  vast  continents  there  must  have  been  deep  seas, 
and  that  extensive  tracts  of  land  must  have  occupied 
those  parts  of  the  globe  which  are  now  covered  by  the 
ocean.  In  many  parts  of  the  interior  of  our  continents 
there  must  have  been  vast  lakes  of  fresh  water,  which 
were  drained  by  subsequent  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
land  which  bowided  them,  and  were  replaced  by  wide 
valleys,  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  man.  Thus, 
in  the  rery  heart  of  France,  in  a  district  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Allier,  of  which  the  town  of  Vichy  may  be 
taken  as  the  centre,  vast  strata,  full  of  fresh-water  shells, 
prove  that  there  must  have  existed,  for  many  ages,  a 
lake  nearly  a  hundred  miles  long  and  twenty  mJles  in 
average  breadth.  It  is  proved  moreover,  by  the  nature 
of  organic  remains,  that  changes  of  climate,  no  less 
remarkable,  liave  taken  place;  and  that  a  heat  equal  to 
that  now  exbting  in  the  equatorial  regions  must  luive 
fionnerly  prevailed  in  latitudes  &r  north  of  our  island. 

The  organized  bodies  which  are  found  in  a  fossil  state 
belong  to  classes  of  animals  and  plants  that  exist  on  the 
land,  or  in  lakes  and  rivei^s,  and  to  those  also  which  are 
inh^itaots  of  the  sea.  Tlie  latter  are  by  far  tho  most 
numerous,  as  might  be  expected  would  be  the  case,  when 
it  is  conaidered  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  strata 
must  have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Of  marine  productions,  shells  and  cor^  constitute  the 
chief  part,  nnd  for  this  reason,  that  being  almost  wholly 
compoaed  of  mineral  substance,  tliey  are  not  liablp  to 
4M»y.    In  all  caioa  of  petrified  remain ;« of  aniinala  it  is 


Among 

bodies 

belonging  to 

the  Sea. 


Among 
bodies 
belonging  to 
the  Land. 


These  marine  substances,  so  commonly  dif- 
fused, and  so  generally  to  be  met  with,  were 
for  a  long  time  considered  by  philosophers  as 
productions,  not  of  the  sea,  but  of  the  earth. 
**  As  we  find  that  spars,"  said  they,  "  always 
shoot  into  peculiar  shapes,  so  these  seeming 
snails,  cockles,  and   mussel-shells,  are   only 

the  hard  parts  only  that  we  find ;  the  whole  of  the  flesh 
and  softer  parts  have  disappeared,  so  much  so,  that,  witli 
the  exception  of  some  instances  of  fishes  and  araphibioas 
animals,  no  trace  of  the  external  form  of  the  living 
animal  can  be  discovered ;  and  where  bones  are  found  it 
is  very  rarely  that  an  entire  skeleton  is  met  with.  There 
are  fossil  remains  of 

fShells. 

Corals  and  sponges. 

Radiated  animals,  such  as  Star  Fish. 

Reptiles,  resembling  Croco^les. 

Fishes. 

Cetacea,  or  tho  Whale  tribe. 

Crustacea,  such  as  Lobsters  and  C^abs. 
^Plants. 
'  Fretb-watershells,  found  in  lakes  and  rivci-s. 

Land  shells,  such  as  the  Ganlea  Snail. 

Quadrupeds. 

Reptiles. 
^  Birds. 

Insects. 

Stems  of  trees  and  wood. 

Smaller  plants  and  leaves. 

These  several  bodies  are  not  found  indiscriminately 
throughout  the  whole  scries  of  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary strata;  some  are  peculiar  to  the  lowest  beds,  soma 
to  the  intermediate,  and  some  to  the  superior.  ButoiT, 
of  whatever  description  they  may  be,  wkiek  occttr  in  the 
secondary  tlrata,  belong  to  species  now  wholly  extinct. 
By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  those  found  in  the  tertiary 
strata  bdong  likewise  to  extinct  species.  It  is  only  in  tho 
uppermost  beds  that  there  is  any  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  individuals  which  are  identical  with  animals  now 
in  existence,  and  there  they  preponderate  oyer  the  others. 

The  bones  of  man  are  not  more  liable  to  decay  than 
those  of  otlicr  animals;  but  in  no  part  of  the  earth  to 
which  the  researches  of  geologists  have  extended,  has 
there  been  found  a  single  fragment  of  bone,  belonging 
to  the  human  species,  incased  in  stone,  or  in  any  of 
those  accumulations  of  gravel  and  loose  materials  which 
form  the  upper  part  of  Uie  series  of  the  strata.  Human 
bones  have  been  occasionally  met  with  in  atones  formed 
by  petrifying  processes  now  going  on,  and  in  caves,  as- 
sociated with  the  bones  of  other  animals ;  but  these  are 
deposits  possessing  characters  which  prove  them  to  liave  ' 
been  of  recent  origin,  as  compared  with  even  the  most 
modem  of  the  tertiary  strata. 

All  tlie  solid  strata  most  abundant  In  animal  remains 
are  either  limestones,  or  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
lime  in  their  composition.  Many  thick  beds  of  clay  also 
abound  in  them ;  but  in  that  case  limestone  in  some  form 
or  other  is  generally  associated  vrith  the  clay.  From  this 
it  has  been  inferred,  and  not  without  a  strong  semblance 
of  probability,  that  animals  have  mainly  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  many  limestone  strata,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  see  them  now  at  work  forming  vast  limestone  locks 
in  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  reef  of  this 
sort  extends  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the 
east  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  between  that  country 
and  New  Guinea  the  coral  formations  have  been  found 
to  extend,  with  very  short  intervals,  throu^KWt  a  dls> 
tance  of  seven  hundred  miles.  Of  all  the  forms  of  or- 
ganized bodies  which  are  found  in  a  fossil  state,  firom  tlM 
lowest  stratum  in  which  they  ocour  to  those  of  most 
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sportive  forms  that  nature  assumes  amongst 
others  of  its  mineral  varieties :  they  have  the 
shape  of  fish,  indeed,  but  they  have  always 
been  terrestrial  substances."  * 

With  this  plausible  solution  mankind  were 
for  a  long  time  content ;  but  upon  closer  in- 
qoiry,  they  were  obliged  to  alter  their  opin- 
ion. It  was  found  that  these  shells  had  in 
every  respect  the  properties  of  animal,  and 
not  of  mineral  nature.  They  were  found  ex- 
actly of  the  same  weight  with  their  fellow 
shells  upon  shore.  They  answered  all  the 
chemical  trials  in  the  same  manner  as  sea- 
shells  da  Their  parts,  when  dissolved,  had 
the  same  appearance  to  view,  the  same  smell 
and  taste.  They  had  the  same  effects  in  me- 
dicine, when  inwardly  administered ;  and,  in 
a  word,  were  so  exactly  conformable  to  marine 
bodies,  that  they  had  all  the  accidental  con- 
cretions growing  to  them,  (such  as  pearls, 
corals,  and  smaller  shells,}  which  are  found 
in  shells  just  gathered  on  the  shore.  They 
were, therefore, from  these  considerations  given 
back  to  the  sea ;  but  the  wonder  was,  how  to 
account  for  their  coming  so  far  from  their  own 
oatural  element  upon  land.' 

As  this  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  con- 
jectures,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  some 

>  LoiHliorp's  Abridgment,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 

a  Woodward,  p.  43. 
modem  date,  shells  and  corals  constitute  by  far  the 
greatest  propM-tion.  All  the  strata  must  have  been  de> 
posited  in  seas  or  lakes,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that 
animals  liring  in  itater  should  be  most  abundant ;  besides, 
as  fihdb  and  corals  are  not  liable  to  decay,  they  remain, 
irfaile  the  soft  boneless  animals  which  inhabit  them 
perish  entirely;  and  fish-bones,  being  more  perishable 
than  shells,  are  comparatively  rare. 

We  find  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  series  of  the  secon- 
dary strata  thai  the  organic  remains  consist  cliiefly  of 
rorals  and  shells ;  that  is,  of  arilmals  having  a  compara- 
tively simple  anatomical  structure,  and  that  as  we 
•sceod  in  the  series,  the  proportion  of  animals  of  more 
complicated  forms  increases,  the  bones  of  land  quadrupeds 
being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  more  recent  mem- 
bers of  the  tertiary  strata.  From  these  circumstances, 
it  is  a  received  opinion  among  certain  geologists,  that 
the  first  animals  which  were  created  were  of  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  structure,  that  they  gradually  became  more 
complez  in  their  frame,  and  that  at  last  the  highly  com- 
plicated mechanism  of  the  human  body  was  the  complo- 
tioD  of  those  repeated  eflbrts  of  nature  towards  perfec- 
tion. It  has  been  further  maintained  that  tliere  has 
been  an  onintemipted  succession  in  the  animal  kingdom 
effected  by  means  of  generation,  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world  to  the  present  day;  that  new  species  and 
transComiations  have  been  gradually  produced  by  the 
growth  of  new  parts,  originating  from  certain  efibrts  of 
the  ammal  to  fulfil  particular  instincts,  such  as  the  foot 
cif  a  bird  becoming  webbed,  from  repeated  efibrts  to  swim; 
and  that  the  ancient  animals  which  we  find  in  a  fossil 
state,  however  dlfierent  in  structure  they  may  be,  were 
in  fact  the  ancestors  of  those  now  living.  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  seeing  a  clear  statement  of  this  doc- 
ti*lne  of  the  gradual  development  of  animal  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  equally  clear  exposition  of  its 
nnsoandnesif  will  find  both  in  the  first  and  second 


among  them  have  been  very  extraordinary. 
An  Italian,  quoted  by  Mr  Bufibn,  supposes 
them  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  by  the  pilgrims  who 
returned  from  Jerusalem;  who  gathering 
them  upon  the  sea-shore,  in  their  return  car. 
ried  them  to  their  different  places  of  habita- 
tion. But  this  conjecturer  seems  to  have  but 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  numbers.  At 
Touraine,  in  France,  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  plain  of  about 
nine  leagues  long,  and  as  many  broad,  whence 
the  peasants  of  the  country  supply  them- 
selves with  marl  for  manuring  their  lands. 
They  seldom  dig  deeper  than  twenty  feet; 
and  the  whole  plain  is  composed  of  the  same 
materials,  which  are  shells  of  various  kinds, 
without  the  smallest  portion  of  earth  between 
them.  Here  then  is  a  large  space,  in  which 
are  deposited  millions  of  tons  of  shells,  that 
pilgrims  could  not  have  collected,  though 
their  whole  employment  had  been  nothing  else. 
England  is  furnished  with  its  beds,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  extensive,  yet  are  equally 
wonderful.  **  Near  Reading,  in  Berkshire, 
for  many  succeeding  generations,  a  continued 
body  of  oyster-shells  has  been  found  through 
the  whole  circumference  of  five  or  six  acres  of 


chapters  of  the  second  volume  of  Lyeli's  Principles  of 
Geology. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected 
with  the  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  is  their  accumula- 
tion in  caverns  iii  various  parts  of  the  world.  Caves, 
often  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  are  common  in 
all  countries  where  limestone  hills  exist ;  and  many  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  examined  appear  to  have 
been,  in  ancient  times,  the  retreats  of  wild  beasts  and 
o^her  animals.  The  floor  is  usually  covered  with  a 
stony  incrustation  gradually  formed  by  petrifying  wators 
running  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  and  filtering  through  its 
sides.  On  breaking  through  the  crust,  or  stalagmite,  as 
it  is  termed  by  geologists,  we  come  to  loose  earth,  of 
variable  depth,  conUining  scattered  bones  and  fragments 
of  bone,  belonging  to  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds,  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  many 
kinds,  and  such  as  could  never  have  lived  together  in 
one  den,  or  even  in  veiy  near  neighbourhood.  Thus  in 
Kirkdale  cave,  near  Malton,  in  the  east  riding  of  York- 
shire, which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  explored  and  described 
by  Dr  Buckland,  there  were  found  the  bones  of  bears, 
tigers,  hytenas,  wolves,  and  foxes,  mixed  up  in  one  com- 
mon mass  with  those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, horse,  ox,  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  and 
several  birds,  such  as  pigeons,  larks,  ducks,  ravens,  and 
snipes.  All  these  were  not  only  mingled  together,  but 
many  of  them  had  evidently  been  gnawed.  From  the 
great  proportion  of  hyssna's  bones  and  tlie  intermixturo 
of  its  peculiar  hard  earthy  dung,  it  is  thought  tliat  those 
animals  must  have  inhabited  the  cave  for  a  very  long 
period,  and  that  the  bones  of  the  other  animals  are  the 
remains  of  living  prey,  or  dead  carcasses  dragged  by  those 
ravenous  beasts  into  their  den.  In  whatever  way  we 
seek  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  were  col> 
lected  in  the  cave,  there  still  remains  the  remarkable  fact 
that,  at  a  remote  period,  probably  long  before  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  man,  but  tJter  Uie  land  had  assumed  its  present 
form,  Great  Britein  swarmed  with*%vild  beasts  similar  to 
those  which  now  roam  in  the  forests  and  swamps  of  Africa 
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giound.  The  foundation  of  these  sheila  is  a 
hard  rocky  chalk  ;  and  above  this  chalk,  the 
oyster-shells  lie  in  a  bed  of  green  sand,  upon 
a  level,  as  nigh  as  can  possibly  be  judged, 
and  about  two  feet  thickness."*  These  shells 
are  in  their  natural  state,  but  they  were  found 
also  petrified^  and  almost  in  equal  abundance' 
in  all  the  Alpine  rocks,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
on  the  hills  of  France,  England,  and  Flan- 
ders. Even  in  all  quarries  from  whence 
marble  is  dug,  if  the  rocks  be  split  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  petrified  shells  and 
other  marine  substances  will  be  plainly  dis- 
cerned. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river 
Medway,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  after  the 
taking  off  the  coping  of  a  piece  of  ground 
there,  the  workmen  came  to  a  blue  marble, 
which  continued  for  three  feet  and  a  half  deep, 
or  more,  and  then  beneath  appeared  a  hard 
floor,  or  pavement,  composed  of  petrified  shells 
crowded  closely  together.  This  layer  was 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  several  yards  over ; 
and^  it  could  be  walked  upon  as  upon  a  beach. 
These  stones,  of  which  it  was  composed,  (the 
describer  supposes  them  to  have  always  been 
stones,^  were  either  wreathed  as  snails,  or 
bivalvular  like  cockles.  The  wreathed  kinds 
were  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  were 
filled  with  a  stony  substance  of  the  colour  of 
marl;  and  they  themselves,  also,  till  they 
were  washed ,  were  of  the  same  colour;  but 
when  cleilned,  they  appeared  of  the  colour  of 
bezoar,  and  of  the  same  polish.  After  boiling 
in  water  they  became  whitish,  and  left  a 
chalkiness  upon  the  fingers."' 

In  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  tra- 
vellers have  observed  these  shells  in  great 
abiindance.  In  the  mountains  of  Castravan, 
which  lie  above  the  city  Barut,  they  quarry 
out  a  white  stone,  every  part  of  which  con- 
tains petrified  fishes  in  great  numbers,  and  of 
surprising  diversity.  They  also  seem  to  con- 
tinue in  such  preservation,  that  their  fins, 
scales,  and  all  the  minutest  distinctions  of  their 
make,  can  be  perfectly  discerned.^ 

From  all  these  instances  we  may  conclude, 
that  fossils  are  very  numerous:  and,  indeed, 
independent  of  their  situation,  they  afford  no 
small  entertainment  to  observe  them  as  pre- 
served in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The 
varieties  of  their  kinds  are  astonishing.  Most 
of  the  sea-shells  which  are  known,  and  many 
others  to  which  we  are  entirely  strangers,  are 
to  be  seen  either  in  their  natural  state,  or  in 
various  degrees  of  petrifaction.*  In  the  place 
of  some  we  have  mere  spar,  or  stone,  exactly 
expressing  all  the  lineaments  of  animals^  as 


»  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  427.      «  Batfoa,  vol. !.  p.  407. 

•  PWL  Tnuis.  p.  426.  «  Buffon,  vol  i.  p.  406. 

•  HiJl,  p.  C4a. 


having  been  wholly  formed  from  them.  For 
it  has  happened,  that  the  shells  dissolving  by 
very  slow  degrees,  and  the  matter  having 
nicely  and  exactly  filled  all  the  cavities  with- 
in,  this  matter,  after  the  shells  have  perished, 
has  preserved  exactly  and  regularly  tiie  whole 
print  of  their  internal  surface.  Of  these  there 
are  various  kinds  found  in  our  pits  ;  many  of 
them  resembling  those  of  our  own  shores ;  and 
many  others  that  are  only  to  be  found  on  the 
coasts  of  other  countries.  There  are  some 
shells  resembling  those  that  are  never  stranded 
upon  our  coasts  f  but  always  remain  in  the 
deep:'  and  many  more  there  are  which  we 
can  assimilate  with  no  shells  that  are  known 
amongst  us.  But  we  find  not  only  shells  in 
our  pits,  but  also  fishes  and  corals  in  great 
abundance ;  together  with  almost  every  sort  of 
marine  production. 

It  is  extraordinarv  enough,  however,  that 
the  common  red  coral,  though  so  very  frequent 
at  sea,  is  scarcely  seen  in  the  fossil  world ; 
nor  is  there  any  account  of  its  having  ever 
been  met  with.  But  to  compensate  for  this, 
there  are  all  the  kinds  of  the  white  coral  now 
known,  and  many  other  kinds  of  that  sub- 
stance with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Of 
animals  there  are  various  parts :  the  vertebrae 
of  whales,  and  the  mouths  of  lesser  fishes ; 
these,  with  teeth  also  of  various  kinds,  are 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious ;  where 
they  receive  long  Greek  names,  which  it  is 
neither  the  intention  nor  the  province  of  this 
work   to   enumerate.®     Indeed,  few  readers 


«  Littorales.  '  Pelagii. 

'  VVc  have  devoted  two  plates  to  tlie  illustration  of 
Organic  Remains.  (See  Plates  IV.  and  V.)  The  foUovr- 
ing  is  a  description  of  the  figures  given: 

In  plate  IV.  fig.  1  is  the  hindmost  grinder  of  the  upper 
jair  of  the  bear,  fig.  2  the  foremost  upper  grinder,  iSg.  .S 
the  hindmost  grinder  of  the  lower  jaw,  fig.  4  the  middle 
upper  grinder,  and  fig.  5  the  foremost  lower  one.  Fig. 
7  the  lower  jaw  of  the  hysena.  This  species  must  have 
been  very  numerous  in  England,  as  it  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire.  A  species 
of  hyiena,  now  extinct,  must  also  hare  existed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany,  as  bones  of  it  have  been  found 
in  the  cave  of  Gaylenreuth,  tn  the  sand  hills  near  Eich- 
sladt,  and  also  in  Baumann's  Hohle,  and  in  other  spots, 
as  well  as  in  France.  Fig.  30  is  another  fossil  tooth  of  the 
hysena,  probably  of  a  diflerent  species  from  those  figured 
above.  Fig.  28  is  the  molar  tooth  of  a  wolf;  fig.  31  is 
the  tusk  of  a  fox,  and  fig.  32  is  the  great  molar  tooth  of 
the  same;  fig.  29.  is  the  molar  tooth  of  a  tiger;  fig.  S3 
the  molar  teeth  of  a  rabbit;  fig.  34  the  molar  tooth  of  a 
water-rat ;  and  fig.  35  the  incisors  of  the  same.  Fig. 
15.  The  carine  tooth  of  a  tiger.  Fig.  6  is  the  great  Me- 
gathurium  (M.  Cuvieri)  of  which  we  speak  eteewhere. 

In  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of  Paris,  there  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  PalieoUierium ; 
but,  in  the  first  great  iresh  water  formations  of  the  Eo- 
cene period,  there  have  been  discovered  nearly  fifly 
extinct  species  of  mammalia,  most  of  which  belong  to  the 
Pachydermata,  and  are  of  the  orders  Palaotherium,  Ano- 
plotherium,  Lophiodon,  Anthracotherium,  Cheroptomu?, 
and  Adopts.    PL  IV.  fig.  38,    the  Utde  PaUeotherium. 
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woaid  think  themselves  much  improved,  should 
i  pioceed  with  enumeratiug  the  yarious  clas- 
sea  of  the  Conicthyodontes,  rolyleptoginglimi, 
or  the  Orthoceratites.     These  names,  which 

Fi^.  IS  exhibits  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  fourth  molar 
tooith  of  the  lo^er  jaw  of  the  P&lsotheriom ;  fig.  13  the 
inner  surface ;  fig.  SO  represents  the  skeleton  of  the 
common  Aooplotherium  ;  fig.  10  the  antepeniiltimste 
lower  grinder  of  the  Anoplotherium ;  fig.  11  the  grinder 
which  stands  before  the  foregoing. 

PI.  IV.  fig.  S7.  The  remains  of  fossil  elephants 
found  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  by  Buckland.  An  entire 
elephant  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alaseia, 
which  flovfs  iato  the  icy  sea.  So  late  as  the  year  1799, 
a  ToDgoose  fisherman,  noticed  on  the  borders  of  the  icy 
sea,  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  Lena,  in  the  midst  of 
fragments  of  ice,  a  fossil  elephant,  but  so  much  enve- 
loped, that  he  could  neither  ascertain  what  it  was,  nor 
disengage  it.  Next  year  it  was  partially  visible ;  and  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  following  summer  the  whole  side, 
and  one  of  the  tusks  were  disengaged ;  and,  on  the  fifth 
summer,  the  animal  was  thrown  upon  a  sand  bank,  and 
he  cut  ofi'its  tndis,  and  sold  them  for  fifty  rubles.  The 
Hesh  of  the  animal  was  still  fresh,  and  was  eaten  by  the 
dogs  of  the  Yakoots  and  wild  beasts.  We  have  repre- 
sented the  lower  jaw  of  this  animal  at  fig.  37. 

The  gigantic  Dimotherinm  {D.  giganteumC)  was  the 
laigest  quadruped  which  has  been  known  to  exist.  The 
stfnctnre  of  its  shoulder  blade,  or  scapula,  which,  in 
form,  is  very  like  that  of  the  mole,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  fore  leg  was  ad^ted  to  co-operate  with  its  enor- 
mous tudcs»  in  digging  large  vegetables  from  the  bottom 
of  lakes.  We  havo  given  a  representation  of  the  under 
jaw  and  tusks  of  this  animal,  pi.  IV.  fig.  25. 

The  fossil  remains  of  Urd*  are  very  limited.  In  the 
itraia  of  the  secondary  series,  all  that  have  yet  been 
found  are  some  scattered  bones  of  a  wader,  discovered 
Ly  Mr  Mantell  in  the  fresh  ^vater  formation  of  Tilgate 
foresL  Besides  these,  eight  or  nine  others  have  been 
enumerated,  belonging  to  the  genera;  falco,  (buzzard) 
ovtI,  quail,  woodcock,  se^lark,  (Tringa)  curlew,  and 
pelican. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  animal  existence,  reptiles  seem 
to  have  been  created  of  dimensions  much  greater  than 
those  which  now  exist  They  were,  besides,  much 
more  numerous  in  proportion,  than  at  present 

The  Plesiotaunu,  pi.  IV.  fig.  44,  discovered  by  Mr 
Conybeare,  is  of  the  reptile  family.  The  MowwrtUf 
found  in  the  chalk  mountain  of  St  Petei ,  near  Maastricht, 
Is  upwards  of  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  Its  jaws  are 
armed  with  very  strong  teeth,  and  its  palate  is  furnished 
with  teeth  also.  It  has  more  tlian  130  vertebrae  in  its 
spine,  one  of  which  we  have  represented,  pi.  IV.  fig.  19 ; 
and  its  VbM  is  high  and  broad,  and  must  have  formed  a 
large  vertical  oar.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  are  the  or- 
ganic remains  found  by  the  celebrated  Cuvier  in  the 
^Tpsnm  quarries  about  Paris.  They  belong  to  several 
families,  some  of  which  resemble  the  tapiers,  others  the 
rhinoceros,  others  the  otter,  though  nearly  as  large  as 
the  wHd  boar.  Besides  the  pachydermata,  the  same 
quarries  aflord  camivora,  several  sorts  of  birds,  croco- 
diles, and  tortoises. 

The  order  of  Saurian  reptiles  occupied  the  most  ex- 
tensive range  of  organized  beings,  in  those  remote  ages, 
during  the  formation  of  the  secondary  scries  of  strata, 
vhich  may,  with  propriety,  be  denominated  the  age  of 
RepHUe.  Of  these  gigantic  races,  then  tlie  dominant 
elisi  of  animals,  not  a  single  species  now  inhabits  our 
earth  in  a  living  state.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  formidable  inhabitants  both  of  land  and  water. 
The  living  saurians,  in  comparison  of  the  fossil  kinds, 
US  but  small  animals.      We  have  represented  the 


mean  no  great  matter  when  they  are  explain- 
ed,  may  serve  to  guide  in  the  furnishing  a  ca- 
binet ;  but  they  are  of  very  little  service  in 
furnishing  the  page  of  instructive  history. 

common  species,  Ichthyotaurut  communis,  pi.  IV.  fig. 
49. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  animal  created  of  a  more 
extraordinary  form  than  the  PletioMmnu  Dolochodeirtu, 
pL  IV.  fig.  44.  In  the  length  of  neck  it  hi  exceeds 
even  the  longest  necked  birds.  It  is  in  this  species  five 
times  the  length  of  its  head;  the  trunk  of  the  body  four 
times  the  length  of  the  head;  and  the  tail  three  times; 
while  the  head  itself  is  only  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole 
body.  From  the  whole  physiology  of  the*  animal,  Mr 
Conybeare  says,  that  it  was  aquatic  is  evident  fiom  the 
form  of  its  paddles ;  that  it  was  marine,  is  almost  equally 
so,  from  the  remains  with  which  it  is  universally  asso< 
ciated ;  that  it  may  have  oecasionally  visited  the  shore, 
the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the  turtle, 
may  lead  us  to  coigecture;  its  motion,  however,  must 
have  been  very  awkward  on  land ;  its^long  neck  must 
have  impeded  its  progress  through  the  water,  presenting 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  organization  which  so  admira^ 
bly  fits  the  Ichthvosaurus  to  cut  through  the  waves. 
May  it  not,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  it  swam  upon, 
or  near  the  surface ;  arching  back  its  long  neck  like  the 
swan,  and  occasionally  darting  it  down  at  the  fish  which 
happened  to  float  within  its  reach. 

There  have  been  many  species  of  the  crocodile  found 
in  a  fossil  state,  and  these  are  easily  recognised.  They 
are  imbedded  in  a  great  number  df  strata,  both  in  the 
middle  geological  ages,  and  in  the  gypsum  of  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris  ;  and  also  in  the  limestone  at  Caen, 
pi.  IV.  fig.  26,  besides  the  blue  calcareous  marl,  near 
Hornfleur,  of  which  we  have  given  a  representation  at 
fig.  26.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  genus  is  the 
Crocodilus  Priscus  of  Soenmiering,  fig.  ^,  This  ani- 
mal was  discovered  in  a  limestone  of  a  greyish  white, 
which  abounds  in  ammonites,  and  also  furnishes  enor- 
mous frize  stones.  It  was  in  the  celebrated  quarry  of 
Solenhofien,  in  the  valley  of  the  Altmuhl,  a  little  below 
Pappenheim,  that  this  fossil  was  found. 

The  tub. genua  grosaurus  seems  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  monitors  and  the  crocodiles. 
The  remarkable  animal,  of  which  we  have  given  a  re- 
presentation  of  its  cranium,  pi.  IV.  fig.  21,  and  a  single 
tooth,  fig.  22;  three  vertebra,  fig.  23,  and  a  rib,  fig.  24, 
was  found  in  a  district  called  Meulenhardt,  ten  feet 
deep,  enveloped  in  a  bed  of  softish  marl. 

The  Pterodactyle,  or  flying  reptiles,  are  perhaps  the 
most  singular  animals  which  geological  discovery  has 
brought  to  light  So  remarkable  are  the  forms,  and  so 
incongruous  the  combinations  of  structure,  that  the  first 
discovered  animal  of  this  genus  was,  by  some  naturalists, 
considered  to  be  a  bird,  by  another  a  species  of  bat,  and 
by  a  third  a  fljring  reptile.  This  discrepancy  of  opinion 
arose  from  its  possessing  characters  which  agreed  with 
these  various  animals.  Eight  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  ascertained,  varying  in  sice  from  a  snipe  to  that  of 
a  cormorant  The  snutUest  known  species  is  the  P/ero- 
dactyle  brevirostritf  from  Solenhofien;  and  Professor 
Buckland  found  the  P.  nutcronyx^  in  the  lias  at  Lyme 
Regis,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  raven. 

PJ.  IV.  fig.  8,  is  a  representation  of  a  fossil  tortoise, 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Melsbroek,  near  Brussels. 
This  was  at  first  mistaken  by  Cuvier  for  a  marine  spe- 
cies; but  more  attentive  examination  convinced  him 
that  it  was  a  land  animal.  The  animals  of  this  order  are 
not  met  with  in  strata  older  than  the  carboniferous  series. 

The  history  of  iassMJUhet  is  more  imperfect  than  any 
other  department,  owing  to  so  little  being  known  re- 
specting the  living  species;  but  professor  Agassi/.,  who  has 
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From  all  these  instances  we  see  in  what 
abundance  petrifactions  are  to  be  foand  ;  and, 
indeed,  Mr  Bufibn,  to  whose  accounts  we 
have  added  some,  has  not  been  sparing  in  the 

already  ascertained  and  described  two  hundred  genen, 
containing  upwards  of  eight  hundred  and  fiily  species  df 
fossil  fishes. 

The  most  extensive  deposits  of  fossil  fishes  in  Europe,  j 
are  the  coal  formations  of  Saarbruck,  in  Lorraine;  the 
bituminous  slate  of  Mansfield,  in  Thuringia;  the  cal- 
careous lithographic  slate  of  SolenhofTen ;  the  compact 
blue  slate  of  Garis,  the  limestone  of  Monte  Bolea,  near 
Verona;  the  marlstone  of  Oeningen,  in  Switzerland; 
and  of  Aix,  in  Prorence.  Of  the  existing  genera  of 
fishes,  no  species  has  been  found  in  a  fossil  cooditipn  in 
any  sU^tum  dder  than  the  chalk  formation.  In  the  in- 
ferior chalk,  there  has  been  met  with  a  species  belong- 
ing to  the  living  genus,  Fistularia;  in  the  true  chalk, 
five ;  and  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  M.  Bolea,  species 
belonging  to  thirty-nine  liTing  genera  have  been  ascer- 
tained; and  thirty-eight  which  are  extinct. 

Agassis  has  founded  his  classification  of  recent  fishes 
upon  the  characters  of  their  scales,  which  is  peculiariy 
applicable  to  fossil  fishes.  So  certain  is  the  criterion, 
that  from  a  single  scale  he  will  often  be  able  to  ascertain, 
with  certainty,  the  genus,  and  also  the  species  to  iduch 
it  belonged.  M.  Agassiz  divides  fishes  into  the  follow- 
ing new  Orders:  Order  I Flacoidians.  See  an  ex- 
ample of  the  scales  of  this  Order,  pi.  IV .  figs.  89,  90. 
Order  II. — Ganddians.  With  angular  scales,  com- 
posed of  homy  or  bony  plates,  covered  with  a  thick 
plate  of  enamel.  In  this  order  he  has  included  the 
sturgeon  and  bony  pike.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty 
genera,  of  which  fifty  are  fossil.  See  example  of  scales, 
pi.  IV.  figs.  87, 88.  Order  III.— Ctenoidians.  Scales 
jagged  or  pectinated  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  or  on  their 
posterior  margin.  The  scales  of  the  perch  are  so  con- 
structed. See  example  of  scales,  pi.  IV,  iigs.  91,  92. 
Order  IV. — Cyclodians.  Scales  smooth,  and  simple  at 
their  margin,  and  often  ornamented  with  various  figures 
on  the  upper  surface.  The  scales  of  the  salmon  and 
herring  illustrate  this  onler.  See  pi.  IV.  figs.  93,  94. 
Each  of  these  orders  contains  both  cartilaginous  and 
bony  fishes;  the  representations  of  each  prevailed  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  during  diflerent  epochs;  only  the  two 
first  existed  before  the  commencement  of  the  cretaceous 
formations ;  the  third  and  fourth  orders,  which  contain 
three-fourths  of  the  eight  thousand  knowTi  species  of 
living  fishes,  appear,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  cretaceous 
strata,  when  all  the  preceding  fossil  genera  of  the  two 
fint  orders  had  become  extinct.  The  general  result  of 
the  discovery  and  inquiry  into  these  important  fossil 
remains,  is,  that  those  which  are  imbedded  in  strata,  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  difier  more  widely  from  existing 
genera  and  species  than  those  of  the  most  recent  tertiary 
deposits,  and  afford  a  further  confirmation,  that  all  the 
great  changes,  in  the  character  of  fossil  fishes,  have 
taken  place  simultaneously  with  the  most  important  al- 
terations in  the  other  classes  of  fossil  animals,  and  in 
fossil  vegetables,  as  well  as  in  the  mineral  condition  of 
the  strata.  M.  Agass^z  has  found  tluit  fossil  fishes,  in 
the  same  formation,  present  greater  variations  of  spe- 
cies, at  distant  localities,  than  we  find  in  the  species  of 
shell  and  zoophytes,  in  corresponding  parts  of  the  same 
formations;  and  that  this  circumstance  is  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  locomotive  powers  of  this  higher 
class  of  animals.  And  an  important  result  has  attend- 
ed his  discoveries,  namely,  that  the  age  and  place  of  se- 
veral formations,  hitherto  undetermined,  have  been 
rendered  clear,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fishes  imbedded 
jn  them. 

We  can  only  allud«  to  a  few  «f  tlus  numerous  chtts, 


variety  of  his  quotations,  concerning  the  places 
where  they  are  mostly  to  be  found.  How- 
ever, I  am  surprised  that  he  should  have 
omitted  the  mention  of  one,  which,  in  some 

and  point  out  a  few  which  are  imbedded  in  diflerent 
formations. 

Sauraid,  or  Lixard  FUket,  of  Ike  famty  Gamdd. — 
These  must  have  been  very  voracious  animals,  and  in 
the  character  of  their  bones  agreeing  both  with  fishes 
and  reptiles.  Seventeen  genera  of  this  family  have 
been  ascertained  by  Agassiz,  only  two  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  a  recent  state ;  and  these  are  the  Lepiso- 
ieutf  or  bony  pike  of  Lacepede ;  and  Potjfplenu,  the 
former  inhabiting  the  Nile,  and  the  latter  the  rivers  of 
North  America.  The  teeth  of  fishes  of  this  famUy,  oi 
a  conical  (arm,  and  of  a  size  larger  than  those  of  any 
crocodile,  have  been  found  in  the  coal  formations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh;  these  are  considered  to  be 
of  a  new  genus,  which  Agassiz  calls  Megalichthys.  The 
magnesian  limestone  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  the 
smaller  sauroid  fishes,  and  very  large  bones  are  found  in 
the  lias  at  Whitby  and  Lyme  Regis ;  and  the  genera 
abound  throughout  the  whole  oolite  formation,  and  al- 
most disappear  in  the  cretaceous  formations.  They 
have  not  been  found  in  the  tertiaiy  formations. 

Fishes  of  the  genus  Ambfypierus,  a  genus  limited  to 
the  eariy  periods  of  geological  formations,  and  is  found 
in  the  caibonilerous  strata  at  Staarbruk,  in  Lonaioe, 
and  also  in  Brazil,  pL  IV.  fig.  86.  Sharks  seem  more 
universaUy  difliised  in  a  fossil  state  than  any  other 
family.  Insulated  specimens  of  their  teeth  have  been 
found  in  every  country.  Fig.  16,  pi.  IV.  is  a  tooth  of 
an  extinct  species  of  shark,  measuring  iiour  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  in  width  at  the  base, 
which  Lacepede  considered  belonged  to  an  enormous 
animal,  not  less  than  seventy  feet  in  length.  Pig.  18 
represents  a  tooth  of  a  dog-fish,  as  given  by  Siila.  Fig. 
14  is  another  fossil  tooth,  resembling  those  of  the  Sfua- 
lus  Zygena  in  form.  Fig.  17  is  a  longitudinally  striated 
tooth,  which  was  found  in  a  moss  with  others,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  same  fish,  at  the  Old  Passage,  Glouces- 
tershire, by  Mr  Johnson  dT  Bristol,  which  last  may  be 
referred  to  a  fish  of  this  family. 

The  fishes  of  the  Muschelkalk  consist  of  species  which 
are  either  peculiar  to  it,  or'are  similar  to  those  imbed- 
ded in  the  oolite  and  lias.  During  the  middle  geological 
ages,  fish  of  tlie  genus  Microdon,  and  of  the  family  Pyc- 
nodonts,  or  thick- toothed  fishes,  of  which  there  are  five 
genera.  Another  important  and  very  abundant  family, 
was  the  Lepidoids,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
thickness  and  beautiful  enamel  of  their  scales.  To  this 
family  belongs  the  g^nus  Dapedium,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  example  in  the  species  PoliHnn,  from  Lyme 
Regis,  pi.  IV.  fig.  9.  The  scales  of  this  genus,  figs.  87 
and  88,  are  generally  provided  on  the  upper  margin 
%Tith  a  large  hooked  process,  not  unlike  that  of  a  tile.« 
which  fits  into  a  small  pit,  on  the  lower  margin  of  the 
scales  placed  next  above  it.  M.  Agassiz  has  deter- 
mined 200  fossil  species  with  this  sort  of  armour.  No 
living  example  exists  of  all  the  genera  found  in  the  oolite 
series.  In  the  chalk  formations,  there  is  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  character  of  its  fishes.  This  com- 
mences with  the  cretaceous  series.  AU  the  genera 
which  prevailed  in  tlie  older  series  suddenly  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  those  of  the  new  Ctenoideim  and 
Cpdoidean  orders.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  latter  are 
now  extinct;  but  these  are  more  nearly  allied  to  fishes 
of  the  tertiary  series,  than  to  those  which  had  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  chalk.  The  forms  that  now  remain 
are  only  to  be  met  with  in  tropical  regions. 

The  study  of  fossil  tkelU  forms  an  important  branch 
of  geological  inquiiy ;  because  they  are  often  mot  vrith  In 
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meaicire,  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  would 
have  served  to  strengthen  his  theory.  We 
are  informed,  by  almost  every  traveller  that 
has  described   the  pyramids  of   Egypt,  that 

lo  periect  a  condition,  sod  with  all  their  parts  so  dis- 
tinctly doTeloped,  that  thej  serve  as,  perhaps,  the  most 
certain  criteria  bj  which  to  judge  of  the  diferent  strata 
in  which  tliey  are  found  imbedded.  The  perfection  of 
these  shells,  in  some  degree,  compensates  for  the  total 
want  of  their  animal  inhabitants  in  a  fossil  condition ; 
bat  many  of  these  bear  such  a  close  analogy  to  those  now 


one  of  them  is  entirely  built  of  a  kind  of  free- 
stone, in  which  these  petrified  shells  are  found 
in  great  abundance.  This  being  the  case,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  as  we  have  accounts  of 


living,  that  we  may  infer  their  Inhabitants  were  nearly 
allied  to  existing  species,  and  that  their  formation  must 
have  been  similar. 

The  whole  figures  in  plate  V .  refer  to  the  class  Molhisca. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  description  of  them,  but,  for 
the  sake  of  conchologists,  shall  give  their  scientific 
names,  according  to  the  most  approved  arrangement. 


Family  I. — ^Ammonacba. 
Septa  sinaous,  lobed,  and  cut  at  the 
margins,  meeting  together  upon  the 
inner  wall  of  the  shell,  and  articuUt- 
cd  by  jagged  satnres. 

Bacolitss.— Shell  straight,  cylin- 
drical, sometimes  a  little  compressed, 
sligfaUy  conical ;  the  wails  articulated 
by  sinaous  satnres. 

Plate  V.  Fig.  1.  BaeulUes  Fau- 

Jaui. 
Fig.  9.  HamUes  eompruttu. 
8.  TnrrilUef  tubtreulaia, 

3.  Jimmionocerat  gtouoideus 

4.  Orhtliiet  tMatus. 

5.  AmmoniUt  Planatulus 
ai.  Seapkite*  tqualU. 

38.  EUjuoUiMMfmuttu. 
Faiult  II. — ^Nautilacka.    Sec- 
tion I.— With  Cells. 
Fig.     SO.  NautUns  ttriaiu*. 

115.  Nvmmitites  comptana^ 
la.  Hiis  species  is  easily  distin- 
guiriied  by  its  extreme  thinness,  and 
all  tha  Tobitions  and  erery  septum 
being  perceptible  on  the  surface. 
Fig.  7.  Is  a  section  of  an  unknown 
qiecles,  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  SaisBORS,  in  Pruice. 

Fig.  10.  ForticlaUi  ttngOaUu 

11.  Polyslomeila  eritpa. 

12.  SideroiUeMcakarapoid. 

13.  DUcerbu  vetieulari*, 
Sacnoif  IL^-WiTHooT  Cells. 
Fig.  88.  Beiltnphon  conM-jtrie- 

tU. 
Family  HI. — Radiolacea. 
Fig.  14.  Placeniula  attricans. 

15.  LenHeuUna  rotuiata, 

16.  RoiuiUe*  traehidi/ormi*. 
Familt  IV. — Sprbrflacba. 

Fig.     17.  Mehnia  Spk^troidea. 
6.   Oyrogona  cottata. 
110.  Q%iinqueloculina  Mtria- 
imia. 

18.  TriloeuUna  comrnunis, 
114.  Biioeuiina  appotUa. 
Faxilt  V. — Cristacba. 
Fig.     19.  OrtievUna  undnaia, 
80.   CkruteUaria    Sguatn^ 


81.  Renmlina  opereularia. 
Family  VI..~Lituolacba. 
Pig.    88.  Liluola  di/ormis, 

83.  SpiroUna  cylmdHoa. 
Family  VII.f-.Obthocsrata. 
Fig.    84.  OgmiiHet  pyramidaia, 

85.  BippurUei  tn/trndOiU^ 

89.  Orikoetra  annulata^ 
JOUU 


Fig.     86.  BelenmUe*    tMrevia- 
hit, 
34.  Atnplejnu  eoralloide*. 
09.  Comularia    quadrintl- 
etUa, 
109.  Calearina  rarispini, 
118L  CSaviUina  corrugaia. 
Zoopbaoous  Trachblipoda. 

Family  I. — Ikvolvtb. 
Fig.     73.  Coniuduoitu. 

72.  OUvia  SaUtbumiana, 

66.  AnciUaria  aweniformU, 
71.   TerebeUwnfuaifarme, 

37.  Serapht  contfolvuhu, 
45.  Cyprma  cvi/ormis. 

75.  MargineUa  qttadrupii' 

cata. 

57.  FbiiUa  ipinoia. 

87.  Voluta  raritpina. 

93.  MUra  plicatula, 

101.  MUra  JDttfretnei. 

76.  Coiumbelia  punctata, 

80.  Ebuma  glabrata, 
56.  Bttccinum  reticotum. 

104.  Buccinum     prismati- 
cum. 

94.  Buccinum    temistna- 
turn. 

61.  CttssU  bicaUnatut, 

85.  Catsidaria  carinaiom 
90.   Castidaria     ecAinop' 

(era, 

81.  Stromhut  lavi: 

54.  RotteUaria  rimoMO, 
16.  MuTMitnatut, 
47*  Mure»  centrariut. 

58.  Funu  longavus, 

102.  FutuscrUput. 

99.  Fasciolaria     turUnel- 

hides, 
84.  Pleurotoma  cUndeula- 

ris. 
J  07.  Pleurotoma  denticuia, 

86.  Pleurotoma     tubercuU 

Ota, 
08.  Pleurotoma  rotata. 

103.  Pleurotoma       Vulpe^ 

cula, 
113.  Nerinaa  Mota, 
68.  Cerithium  gemmtUum, 

38.  Potomidet  coneamu. 

88.  Turrittila    imbricato- 

ria, 
50.  Turritella  eonoidea, 
90.  TurriUlla  proto, 
65.  Phatianella  angulota. 

67.  Turbo  muricatut. 
42,  43.  RUtoa  Uevit. 
77.  Pyramit  turgidut. 

55.  Trocku9  BtnrtUdt, 


Fig.     97.  Trochut  magut. 

82.  Solarium     canaUcula- 
um, 

105.  Solarium  variegatum, 
33.  Euomphilus pentangtt- 
laiut, 

119.  Scalaria  timilis^ 
36.  Cirrut  acutut, 
95.  TomaUllafasciata. 
39.  AcUon  Note. 

100.  Natica  epiglotiina. 

ISO.  Pleurotomaria     omor 
ta, 

83.  Kerita  tricarinata. 
70.  AmpuUaria  acuta, 
44.  Paludina  concinfuUa, 
49.  Melania  striata, 

63.  Lymnaa  minima. 
60.  Planorbit  cylindricus, 
68.  Auricula  turgida, 

08.  Helicina  e^rpanta* 

64.  Helis  globosut, 

79.  Calypiraa  orbiculata, 
89.  Calyptrma     trochi/or- 

mis, 
35.  In/undibulum  rectu, 
59.  Pileopsis  unguis^ 
40,41.  Pileolus  plioaius, 
48.  Emarginula  crassa, 

MOHOMYARIA.      FAMILY  I. 

Bbachiopoda. 
Fig«  164.  Magus  pumilut, 

165.  Pentamerus  Aylsfor. 
dii. 

139.  JAngula  mytilMdes, 
163.  I^irifer  cuspidaiut, 
160.  Terebratula  concinna, 
147.  Terebratula     omitho' 

cephala, 

166.  ProductMis  spinulotus, 
158.  DiancAora  striata, 
182.  Ostrea  Marsha. 
135.  HiNMiTES  DuAisoni, 

137,  138.  Exogyra  conica. 
154.  Splutra  corrugata, 

129.  Pecten  qttinquecostata, 
157.  Plagiostoma  gigantea, 
145.  lAmagibbosa. 

152.  Inocermus  suleatue, 
142,  143.    Gervillia  avict*. 

loidet. 
144.  Pachymya  gigas, 

153.  Chama  haliotoidea, 
125.  Diseras  arieUna, 

138.  Unio  subconstrictus, 
162.  Tr^onia  striata, 

140.  Megalodon  aeuleata, 

130.  Peduneuhts  costatu^ 
153*  Arn'mtt  angulatue. 
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these  ppamids  among  the  earliest  records  of 
mankind,  and  of  their  being  built  so  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  but  fif- 
teen  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  that  even 


the  Egyptian  priests  could  tell  neither  the 
time  nor  the  cause  of  their  erection  ;  I  say,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  they  were  erected 
but  a  short  time  after  the  flood.     It  is  not 


151.  Hippodium    pandero' 

sum, 
127.  Cardita  planicostaia, 
126.  Carditaajar, 
136.  Fenw  lineolata. 
123.  Cytheria  exoUta. 
146.  Myaccncha  crassa. 
134.  Crastina  lurida. 

The  total  number  of  species  of  fossil  shells,  which  have 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  tertiary  series,  is  3036. 
Of  these,  there  are  found  in  the  Eocene  period  of  strata, 
1238  species;  in  the  Miocene,  1021 ;  in  the  older  and 
newer  Pliocene  divisions,  777.  In  the  newer  Pliocene 
period,  there  are  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  recent  species ; 
in  the  older  Pliocene  period,  from  35  to  50  per  cent. ; 
in  the  Miocene  period,  18  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  Eocine, 
3^  per  cent 

The  foUowing  species  of  shells  are  peculiar  to  the 
Pliocknb  Tertuby  Period,  and  figured  in  pi.  V. 
Turbo  rugosus,  f.  106;  Trochus  Magus,  f.  97;  Sola- 
rium Variegatum,  f.  105;  ToniateUa  &9ciata,  f.  95; 
Pleurotoma  Vulpecula,  f.  103 ;  P.  rotaU,  f.  92 ;  Fusus 
crispus,  f.  102;  Buccinum  prismaticum,  f.  104;  B. 
Semistriatum,  f.  94;  Mitra  plicatula,  f.  93;  Cassidaria 
echinophora,  f.  96 ;  Cytherea  exoleta,  f.  123. 

MiocEifE  Tertiary  Period.  Voluta  rarispini,  f. 
87;  Mitra  Dufrenei,  f.  101;  Pleurotoma  denticula,  f. 
107;  P.  tuberculosa,  t  86;  Nerita  Plutonis,  f.  91; 
Turitella  proto,  f.  90;  Fssciohria  turbinelloides,  f.  99 ; 
CardiU  ^'ar,  f.  126. 

EocEiYB  Tertiary  Period.  Voluta  costaria,  f.  108 ; 
Pleurotoma  clavicularis,  f.  84;  Cassidaria  carinata,  f. 
85;  Nerita  tricarinata,  f.  83;  Calytraea  trochiformis,  f. 
89;  Turitella  imbricataria,  U  88;  Voluta  digitalina,  f. 
98;  Natica  epiglottina,  f.  100;  Solarium  canalicuhtom, 
f.  82;  Cardita  planicostata,  £,  127;  Quinqueloculina 
Striatula,  f.  110 ;  Glavulina  oorrugata,  f.  112. 

To  illustrate  the  variety  which  exists  among  these 
fossils,  and,  at  the  same  Ume,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  disagree  with  recent  shells,  we 
shaU  give  the  results  of  the  examination  of  British  fos- 
sil shells.  The  number  of  genera  at  present  known  to 
British  naturalists  is  about  140,  which  comprise  nearly 
3000  species.     Of  these 

Speeiet. 
U  genera  are  simple  univalves,  wUch  oomprise      406 
63         ~        simple  bivrives,  .  fi90 

8        —        complicated  birnl  vet,  .  51 

19        ~        mul&locular  bivalres,  .  240 

llie  shells  of  the  most  ancient  formationa  exceed,  in 
complexity  of  structure,  those  in  the  subsequent  strata, 
and  in  our  present  seas.  They  are  more  frequently 
endowed  with  that  complicated  structure  which  enabled 
their  inhabitants  to  rise  and  sink  with  them  in  the  water. 
Of  this  class  are  the  numerous  race  of  many-chambered 
univalves — the  nautllites,  the  ammonites,  and  ortho- 
coratites ;  and  of  the  class  of  complicated  bivalves  are 
the  spirifers,  and  the  genera  pentameras  and  productos. 

Crostacka.  This  class  of  fossils  has  been  but  little 
attended  to,  and  although  rich  in  species*  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  blank  in  the  History  of  Organic  Remains. 
In  the  Jurassic  limestone  fossil  Crustacea  abound,  and 
Count  Munster  has  collected  about  sixty  species  frnm 
a  single  stratum.  We  merely  give  two  examples, 
which  we  have  figured  on  pi.  V. ;  f.  60  is  a  crab  from 
the  island  of  Sheppy;  f.  47  the  daw  of  a  crab  from 
MsBStricht.  The  most  widely  diffused  remains  of  all 
this  class  aro  tha  trilobltes ;  they  are  found  all  over  the 
north  of  Europe,  North  America,  the  Andes  in  South 


148. 

Thetis  minor. 

Peduwculata. 

141. 

Petricola  laminoea. 

Fig. 

168.  PoiUdpee  tulcahu. 

131. 

Lwtnxna  pibboaa. 

Sbssilia. 

124. 

Mya  mandibula. 

Fig. 

160. 

Annelioes. 

toni. 

Fig. 

169.  Serpula  craeta. 

167. 

Teredo  antenauta. 

51.  Spiroriit  concamu, 
74.  DentaUum  nitent. 

America,  India,  and  in  Africa  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  But  these  have  hitherto  not  been  found  in  any 
strata  which  is  more  recent  than  the  carboniferous  series ; 
and  no  other  crustaceous  animals,  excepting  of  these 
forms,  which  are  also  Entromomtraceoue^  have  been 
found  associated  with  these  trilobites:  so  that  during  the 
long  periods  that  must  have  intervened  between  the  de- 
posits of  the  first  strata  containing  fossils,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  coal  formation.  And  it  would  appear 
that  the  trilobites  were  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Crustacea,  which  is  now  so  much  varied  in  families^ 
orders,  and  genera.  We  have  given  an  example  ol  this 
family,  by  a  representation  of  the  genus  SeroUs,  with  an 
elongated  caudal  process,  and  also  of  the  Cafymene  Btu- 
menbachii,  f.  95 ;  another  well  mariced  trilobite,  from  the 
transition  limestone  of  Dudley.  F.  48  represents  a  fossil 
shrimp  from  Anspach.     F.  46.  Trilobite  from  Dudley^ 

Arachnidss.  The  only  animal  of  this  class  whidi 
has  been  found  in  a  fossil  state,  is  a  scorpion  discovered 
in  the  ancient  coal  formation,  at  the  village  of  Chomle, 
near  Radnitz,  on  the  south-east  of  Prague.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  homy  coverhig  of  this  scorpion  is  in  a 
complete  state  of  preservation,  being  neither  decomposed 
nor  carbonized.  This  substance,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  elytrine  of  beetles,  seems  to  have  the  property  of  re- 
sisting decomposition  and  mineralization. 

Insects.  There  have  been  extremely  few  insects 
found  in  a  mineralized  state.  Coleopterous  insects  of 
two  genera  have  been  found  in  the  ironstone  of  Colebrook 
dale.  There  is  in  the  fine  collection  of  Count  Munster, 
twenty-five  species  of  fossil  insects  found  in  the  Jurassic 
limestone  of  Sdenhofen.  These  are  of  difierent  orders, 
viz.  libellula,  ranatera,  and  several  species  of  coleopter- 
ous insects.  Marcel  says  there  have  been  ascertained 
insects  of  sixty-two  genera  in  the  tertiary  gypsum,  fresh 
water  formation  of  Aix.  These  belong  to  the  orders 
Coleoptera,  Diptera,  and  Hemiptera.  F.  39,  pi.  V.  re- 
presents an  insect  in  stone  from  Papenheim ;  and  figs. 
40,  41,  42,  and  43,  are  insecta  from  the  coal-slate,  as 
figured  by  Llwhjrdd.  F.  45  is  a  wing  of  an  insect  in 
calcarious  spar,  lately  found  at  Faliybank,  parish  of 
Bothwell,  Lanarkshire,  by  Mr  John  Craig  of  that  parish. 
It  was  discovered  near  the  bottom  of  a  freestone  rock, 
twenty  feet  in  thickness. 

Echinodermata.  Professor  Goldfuss,  who  has  given 
minute  attention  to  this  department  of  natural  history, 
is  of  opinion,  that  almost  all  the  fossil  echini,  and  asteria, 
belong  to  genera  now  existing.  The  echini  appear  to 
have  existed  through  all  the  formations  from  the  trend- 
tion  series  to  the  present  period ;  while  the  star  fish 
have  not  been  found  in  older  strata  than  the  Muschel- 
kalk.  We  have  given  a  few  representations  of  these  in 
pi.  V.  F.  54,  an  echinus  from  Cabie ;  f.  55,  a  ddaria 
from  the  same  locality;  f.  56,  a  nucleolites  from  the  Cal- 
caire  Grossicr,  Normandy ;  f.  57,  a  Cfypeus  sinuatu* 
from  Oxfordshire;  f.  58,  a  l^uianffus  Cor  from  Kent. 
Of  the  star  fish,  we  have  represented  three  species; — f. 
61 ,  a  fossil  asteria,  found  at  Horsington ;  C  62,  an  Cppiura 
MiOeri  from  the  marlstone  of  Yorkshire ;  f.  63,  an  asterias, 
which  is  nearlv'aliied  to  the  A.pmaa0onaMter  of  Parkinson, 
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rcry  likely,  therefore,  that  the  marine  sab- 
stances  foand  in  one  of  them,  had  time  to  be 
formed  into  a  part  of  the  solid  stone,  either 
dnring  the  delude,  or  immediately  after  it; 
and,  consequently,  their  petrifaction  must 
haye  been  before  that  period.  And  this  b 
the  opinion  Mr  Boffon  has  so  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  maintain ;  having  given  spe- 
cious reasons  to  prove,  that  such  shells  were 
laid  in  the  beds  where  they  are  now  found, 
not  only  before  the  deluge,  but  even  antece- 
dent  to  the  formation  of  man,  at  the  time 
when  the  whole  earth,  as  he  supposes,  was 
buried  beneath  a  covering  of  waters. 

But  while  there  are  many  reasons  to  per- 
Buade  ns  that  these  extraneous  fossils  have  been 
deposited  by  the  sea,  there  is  one  fact  that  will 
abundantly  serve  to  convince  us,  that  the  earth 
was  habitable,  if  not  inhabited,  before  these 
marine  substances  came  to  be  thus  deposited. 
For  we  find  fossiUtrees,  which  no  doubt  once 
grew  upon  the  earth,  as  deep,  and  as  much  in 
the  body  of  solid  rocks,  as  these  shells  are 
found  to  be.     Some  of  these  fallen  trees  also 

Polypi.  The  orginic  remains  of  this  cIam  are  exceed- 
Sngljr  perfect  io  their  structure,  aod  extremely  numer- 
ous. There  are  beds  of  limestone  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  these  fossils,  more  especially  the  encrinites.  The 
mosi  conspicuous  o{  these  are  the  entrochial  marble  of 
Dezhyshlre,  and  the  carboniferous  limestone  near  Bris- 
tol. These  fiossils  also  abound  in  the  limestone,  on  the 
coast  of  Fife,  near  Kinghom.  We  have  illustrated  the 
order  Crimoioba,  by  representations  of  the  encriuus  li- 
liformis,  or  lily  encrinite,  which  abounds  in  the  Mus- 
chel-kalk  of  Germany  ;  f.  67  and  68  is  one  of  the  ver- 
tebrs  of  this  species.  Mr  Parkinson  has  shown,  that 
the  lily  encrinite  is  composed  of  the  amazhig  number  of 
30,000  distinct  bones,  or  articulations.  F.  70  is  a 
specimen  of  the  tulip  alcyonia,  or  Sfy>h<mia,  from  the 
green  sand  of  Bhickdown.  F.  69  is  a  fossil  sponge  from 
Farrinfdon,  which  occurs  plentifully  in  the  ferruginous 
ttnd.  F.  ,61,  the  Madrepora  intncata  from  Goth- 
land. F.  66,  a  fossil  aloonite ;  f.  64,  a  ramose  millepor- 
ite,  imbedded  in  compact  limestone  from  Wiltshire; 
f.  63,  a  branch  of  Isis  from  Sicily;  f.  62,  a  branch 
of  ramose  alcyonite  from  Berlcshire,  nearly  allied  to  A, 
dfffitaimm;  f.  00,  is  a  ramose  tubiportte  from  Mendtp 
hills.  .    '^ 

Fossil  Vbostablu.  The  same  striking  changes 
which  have  been  deeoribed  as  having  taken  place  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  are  equally  manifest  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  is  imagined,  that  animal  life  first  oxf. 
Idbited  itself  in  the  ocean;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  plant?,  occurring  ia  the  older  strata,  consist 
of  thoee  which  have  had  a  marine  origin;  and  these 
Beem  to  have  been  formed  as  food  for  the  oldest  oceanic 
inhabitants.  The  fossil  vegetables  which  are  distri- 
buted through  the  three  geological  epochs,  indicate,  in 
each  respectiTe  group,  the  same  successions  of  the  di- 
minatioQ  of  temperature  upon  the  land,  as  have  been 
inferred  from  the  remains  of  vegetables  of  the  sea. 
lliQS  fai  the  transitioD  series  we  have  the  association 
of  a  few  esUtmg  iamilies,  with  §MHnci  &milies,  which 
indicate  a  climate  hotter  than  the  present  time.  In 
the  secondary  formations,  the  fossil  families  are  more 
numerously  assimilated  to  the  existing  families;  and 
many  of  the  older  fioniUes,  and  even  genera,  disappear. 
Tn  the  tertiary  strata,  almost  ail  the  fsmilies  of  the  first 
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have  lain  at  least  as  long,  if  not  longer,  in  the 
earth,  than  the  shells,  as  they  have  been  found 
swik  deep  in  a  marly  substance,  composed  of 
decayed  shells  and  other  marine  productions. 
Mr  Bufibn  has  proved,  that  fossil-shells  could 
not  have  been  deposited  in  such  quantities  all 
at  once  by  the  flood;  and  I  think,  from  the 
above  instance,  it  is  pretty  plain,  that,  howso- 
ever  they  were  deposited,  the  earth  was  cover- 
ed with  trees  before  the  deposition  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  sea  could  not  have  made  a 
very  permanent  stay.  How  then  shall  we 
account  for  these  extraordinary  appearances  in 
nature?  A  suspension  of  all  assent  is  cer- 
tainly the  first,  although  the  most  mortifyirig 
conduct  For  my  own  part,  were  I  to  ofler 
a  conjecture,  and  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
this  subject  is  but  conjecture,  instead  of  sup- 
posing them  to  be  the  remains  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  sea,  I  would  consider  them  rather 
as  bred  in  the  numerous  fresh-water  lakes, 
that  in  primeval  times  covered  the  face  of  un- 
cultivated nature.  Some  of  these  shells  we 
know  to  belong  to  fresh  waters ;  some  can  be 


series  are  lost,  and  even  many  of  the  second  disappear, 
and  a  more  complicated  vegetation  takes  place.  In 
almost  all  the  strata,  beautiful,  perfect,  and  very  charac- 
teristic specimens  are  constantly  met  with  ;  and  we 
shall  restrict  this  comprehensive  subject  to  the  mere  re- 
presentations of  a  few  striking  examples.  PI.  V.  f.  82, 
calcareous  fonil  wood  found  near  Bath.  F.  71 »  speci- 
men of  schistes,  with  an  impression  of  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
aod  f.  73, 74,75, aod  81,the  impressions  ofieaves  of  plants. 
F.  7S  is  an  impression  of  the  stalk  of  a  plant  In  sand- 
stone ;  and  f.  74  the  impression  of  a  leaf  on  the  same 
substance.  F.  78,  a  nut  from  the  island  of  Sheppey;  the 
eiiact  appearance  of  the  kernel  is  preserved  in  the  case. 
F.  77—- 79,  and  80,  represent  fossil  nuts  found  in  Lei- 
cestershire ;  and  f.  76  is  the  representation  of  another  nut* 
As  respects  vegetable  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  sub- 
terranean collections  of  bituminized  wood,  and  other 
vegetable  matter,  are  found  at  various  depths  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Cannell  coal,  as  well  as  anthracite, 
frequently  exhibits  traces  of  ligneous  texture  in  its  sub- 
stance, which  could  have  been  derived  only  from  wood* 
The  argillaceous  iron-stone  and  slates  that  accompany 
coal,  contain,  with  remains  of  many  other  unknown 
vegetables,  parts  of  various  cryptogamous  plants,  the  re- 
cent analogies  of  which  are  found  only  in  tropical  re- 
gions. It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea,  without  figures, 
of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  impressions  thus  found 
in  the  argillaceous  and  bituminous  slate  formations  of  the 
coal  measures.  Concerning  the  mineral  matten  whidi 
enter  into  the  composition  of  fossils  that  are  denominated 
petri/acUoru^^tiDd  all  organic  remains  are  thus  termed 
whose  original  particles  have  given  place  to  matter  of 
another  sort — ^they  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  vis.,  cal- 
carious,  silicious,  and  argillaceous.  Iron  and  copper 
pyrites  are  found  performing  the  same  part,  though  with 
less  frequency  than  the  substance  first  mentioned.  Fluor 
rarely  occurs  as  the  replacing  material  of  fossils.  The 
precise  manner  In  which  the  substitution  takes  place  it 
is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  conceive  of:  in  general,  we 
are  sure  that  the  mineral  matter  is  slowly  deposited  by 
intromission  into  the  original  interstices  and  cavities  of 
the  organic  body,  or  is  introduced  to  fill  the  spaces  which 
have  b^en  produced  by  the  partial  removal  of  the  original 
organic  substanoot 
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assimilated  to  none  of  the  marine  shells  now 
known ;  *  why,  therefore,  may  we  not  as  well 
ascribe  the  production  of  all  to  fresh  waters, 
where  we  do  not  find  them  as  we  do  that  of 
the  latter,  to  the  sea  only,  where  we  never  find 
them  ?  We  know  that  lakes,  and  lands  also, 
have  produced  animals  that  are  now  no  longer 
existing ;  why,  therefore,  might  not  these  fossil 
productions  be  among  the  number?  I  grant 
that  this  is  making  a  very  harsh  supposition  ; 
but  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  it  is  not  at- 
tended with  so  many  embarrassments  as  some 
of  the  former,  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
believe  that  these  shells  were  bred  in  fresh 
water,  than  that  the  sea  had  for  a  long  time 
covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 


CHAP.  Vl. 

OF  THE  EABTh's  INTERNAL  STBUCTUEE. 

Havino,  in  some  measure,  got  free  from  the 
regions  of  conjecture,  let  us  uow  proceed  to  a 
description  of  the  earth  as  we  find  it  by  ex- 
amination, and  observe  its  internal  composi- 
tion,  as  far  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
perience ,  or  exposed  to  human  inquiry.  These 
inquiries,  indeed,  have  been  carried  but  to  a 
^ery  little  depth  below  its  surface,  and  even 
in  that  disquisition  men  have  been  conducted 
more  by  motives  of  avarice  than  of  curiosity. 
The  deepest  mine,  which  is  that  at  Gotteberg 
in  Hungary,  <  reaches  not  more  than  three 
thousand  feet  deep  ;  but  what  proportion  does 
that  bear  to  the  depth  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
down  to  the  centre,  which  is  above  four  thou- 
sand miles  ?  All ,  therefore ,  that  has  been  said 
of  the  earth,  to  a  deeper  degree,  is  merely 
fabulous  or  conjectural:  we  may  suppose, 
with  one,  that  it  is  a  globe  of  glass ;'  with 
another,  a  sphere  of  heated  iron;*  with  a 
third,  a  great  mass  of  waters;  *  and  with  a 
fourth,  one  dreadful  volcano ;  *  but  let  us  at 
the  same  time  show  our  consciousness,  that  all 
these  are  but  suppositions. 

Upon  examining  the  earth,  where  it  has 
been  opened  to  any  depth,  the  first  thing  that 
occurs,  is  the  different  layers  or  beds  of  which 
it  is  composed;  these  all  lying  horizontally 
one  over  the  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
and  each  of  them  composed  of  materials  that 
increase  in  weight,  in  proportion  as  they  lie 
deeper.'      This  is,  in  general,  the  disposition 


of  the  diflferent  materials,  where  the  eartli 
seems  to  have  remained  unmolested ;  but  this 
order  is  frequently  inverted ;  and  we  cannot 
tell  whether  from  its  original  formation,  or 


>  HiU'g  Fossils,  p.  41.       «  Boyle,  toI.  ili.  p.  240. 
•Buffon.        *Wlii8ton.        *BunieU        CKircher. 

'  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  obsenratioDS  of  geolo- 
gists, in  various  parU  of  the  world,  that  tho  crast  of  the 
earth  is  composed  of  a  series  of  layers,  distinguishable 
from  each  other  by  very  marked  characters  in  their 


internal  stracture.  The  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  not  very  numerous,  being  for  the  most 
part  the  hard  substance  called  quartz  by  mineralogists, 
of  which  gun-flints  may  bo  cited  as  a  familiar  example, 
these  being  wholly  composed  of  it,  and  the  well-kxwwn 
substances,  clay  and  limestone;  but  these  elemenU  are 
aggregated  or  mixed  up  together  in  so  many  proportions 
and  forms,  as  to  produce  a  considerable  variety  of  rocks. 
Besides  this  elementary  composition,  or  what  may  be 
termed  their  nsnpie  structure,  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  rocks  that  are  co  arranged  in  layers  contain  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  fragments  of  other  rocks,  shells,  bones  of 
land  and  amphibious  animals  and  of  fishes,  and  portions 
of  trees  and  plants.  It  has  further  been  found  that  these 
dilTerent  layers  or  strata,  as  they  are  scientifically  called 
(from  the  plural  of  the  Latin  vror&xtrtOum,  signifying  a 
bed,)  lie  upon  each  other  in  a  certain  determinate  cider, 
tehick  U  never,  in  any  degree,  inverted.  Suppose  the 
series  of  strato  to  be  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, A  being  the  stratum  nearest  the  surface,  and  Z 
tlie  lowest:  A  is  never  found  below  Z  nor  under  any 
other  of  the  intervening  letters;  nor  is  Z  ever  found 
above  any  of  the  letters  that  stand  before  it  in  the  alpha- 
bet; and  so  it  is  with  all  the  straU  represented  by  tho 
other  letters.  It  must  not  however  be  imagined,  al- 
though this  regularity  in  the  erder  of  superposition  ex- 
ists,  that  all  the  different  members  of  the  series  aiwa}'a 
occur  together;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  instance 
where  they  have  all  been  found  in  one  place.  It  possi- 
bly may  happen  that  where  C  is  found  in  a  liorizontai 
position,  by  going  deeper  all  the  rest  would  follow  in 
succession,  but  this  we  can  never  know,  as  the  thickness 
would  be  infinitely  beyond  our  means  <tf  penetrating; 
and  there  are  reasons  which  render  the  existence  of  such 
an  uninterrupted  series  extremely  improbable.  It  very 
seldom  happens  that  more  than  three  or  four  members 
of  the  eeriee  can  be  seen  together  }->wc  say  of  the  series, 
because  each  member  is  composed  of  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  subordinate  layers.  This  order  of  succession, 
established  by  geologists,  has  been  determined  by  the 
combination  of  many  observations  made  in  difierent 
countries  at  distant  points.  The  order  of  three  or  four 
members  was  ascertained  in  one  place;  the  upper  stra- 
tum in  that  place  was  found  to  be  the  lowest  member  of 
a  second  series  in  another  place,  and  the  loweet  stratum 
at  the  first  station  was  observed  to  be  the  uppermost  at 
a  third  point;  and  in  like  manner  the  order  of  superpo- 
sition was  discovered  throughout  the  whole  range.  Veiy 
frequently  one  of  the  lo^vest  members  of  the  series  ap- 
pears at  Uie  surface.  Every  one  knows  that  sometimes 
chalk,  sometimes  slate,  lies  immediately  beneath  the 
vegetable  soil,  or  even  at  tlie  surface  without  that  scan- 
ty covering;  but  if  a  lower  member  of  the  series  be  seen 
at  the  surface,  however  deep  we  might  go,  we  should 
never  find  any  one  of  those  rocks  that  belong  to  the 
higher  members  of  that  series.  The  immense  practical 
advantage  of  this  knowledge  of  the  determinate  erder  of 
succession  will  bo  seen  at  once ;  for  if  any  of  the  lower 
members  of  the  series,  were  found  to  occupy  the  sur&ce 
of  the  country,  it  would  be  at  once  known  that  all  search 
for  coal  in  that  spot  would  be  fruitless. 

The  means  by  which  geologists  have  been  enabled  to 
fix  the  order  of  superposition  in  the  strata  coinposiog  the 
crust  of  the  globe  have  been,  partly  by  the  mineral  com- 
position of  each  member  of  the  series,  partly  by  their 
containing  fragments  of  other  rocks,  but  chiefly  fipom  tiie 
remains  of  animals  and  plants  that  are  imbedded  In 
them.    It  was  observed  tliat  there  was  a  class  of  xwks 
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from  accidental  cauBes.  Of  different  substan. 
ces,  thus  disposed,  the  far  greatest  part  of  our 
globe  consists,  {ipm  its  sarface  downwards  to 
the  greatest  depths  we  ever  di^  or  mine.  ^ 

The  first  layer  roost  commonly  fomid  at  the 
■arface,  is  that  light  coat  of  blackish  monld, 
which  is  called  by  some  gardoi  earth.  With 
(his  the  earth  is  every  where  invested,  unless 

»  Woodward,  p.  9. 

disiioguishod  by  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness,  by 
closeuass  of  texture,  by  their  arrangement  in  slaty  beds, 
and  bj  poBseasing,  when  in  thick  masses,  a  glistening 
fitracture  called  crystaUine  by  mineralogists,  and  d 
which  statuary  marble  or  loaf  sugar  may  be  quoted  as 
familiar  examples:  when  associated  with  rorks  of  another 
sort,  also»  they  atwayd  were  lowest  AbOTO  and  in  con- 
tact with  them  another  group  of  strata  was  observed, 
which  had  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  -to  those  below 
them  in  mineral  composition,  but  contained  rounded 
fragments  of  other  rocks,  and  when  these  fragments 
were  examined  they  were  found  to  be  identical  with  the 
rocks  composing  the  lower  strata.  This  second  series 
was  obaerred  to  be  coTered  by  another  group  of  strata 
which  contained  shells  and  corsls,  bodies  that  had  never 
been  seen  in  any  of  the  lower  strata.  Thus  it  was  clear, 
as  the  including  substance  must  necessarily  be  formed 
subsequently  to  the  pebble  or  shell  it  contains,  that  pre- 
Tioas  to  the  formation  of  this  third  group  there  had  ex- 
isted rocks  to  supply  the  imbedded  fragments,  and  to 
contain  tiie  watera  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  animals 
that  once  inhabited  the  shells  must  have  have  lived. 
Ascending  still  higher,  that  is,  observing  the  strata  as 
they  lay  one  above  another  towards  the  surface,  it 
was  found  that  many  were  entirely  composed  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pre-existhsg  rocks,  either  In  the  form  of  pebbles 
or  of  sand  cemented  together;  that  there  was  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  imbedded  shells, 
the  latter  forming  veiy  often  entire  beds  of  rock  many 
feet  in  thickness;  and  that  the  remains  of  plants  began 
to  appear.  In  this  manner  certain  great  divisions  of 
the  strata  vrere  established,  by  very  clear  and  infallible 
distinctive  characten.  But  it  was  reserved  for  an 
English  practical  mineral  surveyor  to  make  a  discovery 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  geological  inquiries,  and 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeare,  introduced  into  the 
science  a  degree  of  precision  and  certainty  that  was  for- 
merly unknown.  About  thirty-five  years  ago,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Churchill  in  Oxfordsliire,  by  an  extensive 
series  of  observations  in  different  parts  of  England,  as- 
certained that  particular  strata  were  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  certain  fossil  or  petrified  shells,  which  were 
either  eoofined  exclusively  to  them  or  in  predominating 
quantity,  or  were  of  rare  occurrence  in  other  strata;  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  identify  two  rocks  at  distant 
points  as  belonging  to  one  stratum,  when  mere  mineral 
cbaracteiB  would  either  have  left  him  in  uncertainty  or 
have  entirely  fiUled  in  deciding  the  question.  When 
thb  discovery  became  known  to  geologists,  numerous 
ohservaUens  were  made  in  other  countries,  which  com- 
pletely proved  that  the  principle  was  not  only  applicablo 
in  those  places  which  Mr  Smith  had  had  an  opportunity 
ef  observing,  but  that  it  held  good  generally,  and  through- 
out the  whole  series  of  strata  from  the  lowest  in  which 
orguiie  remains  are  found  to  those  nearest  the  surface. 
Under  the  direction  of  this  guide,  geologists  have  been 
enabled  to  discover  lines  of  separation  in  the  great  divi- 
iions  which,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  established 
by  prior  obsenrallons,  pointing  out  distinct  epochs  of  de- 
position, and  revealing  a  succession  of  changes  in  the 
cNTganic  and  ioorganic  creation,  In  a  determinate  chroo- 


it  be  washed  oS  by  rains^  or  removed  by  some 
other  external  violence.  This  seems  to  have 
been  formed  from  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
decaying,  and  thus  turning  into  its  substance. 
It  also  serves  again  as  a  storehouse,  from 
whence  animal  and  vee^etable  nature  are  re- 
newed:  and  thus  are  all  vital  blessings  con- 
tinued   with    unceasing    circulation.       This 

On  examining  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  we  find, 
in  the  first  place,  the  soil,  which  is  composed  of  loose 
particles  of  rocks  reduced  to  fine  dust,  and  mixed  with 
the  decayed  parts  of  vegetables  and  animals ;  then  be- 
neath this  is  found  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  either  in  se- 
parate layers,  or  mingled  together;  and  last  of  all  we 
come  to  hard  rock,  placed  in  layera  one  above  the  otbor, 
and  these  prevail  to  the  greatest  depths  to  which  man 
has  penetrated.  These  layers  of  rocks  difier  from  each 
other,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  of  which 
they  are  composed,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  formed,  some  rocks  having  a  uniform  crystal' 
line  structure,  and  othen  being  composed  of  the  frag* 
ments  of  older  recks  firmly  compacted  together.  Min- 
gled with  the  newer  rocks,  too,  are  found  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  converted  into  petrifactions,  while  in 
the  older  rocks  there  are  no  traces  of  such  remains. 

The  first  division  of  rocks,  then,  is  into— Pnmory, 
containing  no  organic  remains  of  plants  or  animals ;  and, 
Secondary,  or  those  rocks  in  which  such  remains  are 
found. 

Many  kinds  of  rocks  arc  disposed  in  layers  one  above  the 
other,  called  strata,  while  others,  again,  are  in  masses, 
without  any  appearance  of  such  an  arrangement. 
Hence  another  division  of  rocks  into  Stratified  and  Un- 
ttrtUified, 

The  unsti'atified  rocks  are  those  which  have  been 
formed  by  intense  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  thrown  upwards  in  masses  more  or  less  of  a 
crystalline  character,  as  granite,  greenstone,  lava. 
Hence  they  are  called  igneous  or  plutonic  rocks. 

The  stratified  rocks  are  those  which  have  been  formed 
of  the  worn  down  fragments  and  minute  particles  of  ig- 
neous rocks;  which  particles  having  been  depositing  from 
a  temporary  suspension  in  water,  the  term  tedimentary 
has  been  used  as  characteristic  of  this  class. 

There  is  a  certain  position  in  which  rocks  and  strata 
are  found  to  bo  arranged  in  their  natural  state,  which 
points  out  the  successive  periods  when  they  have  been 
formed  or  deposited.  There  is  not  always,  it  is  true, 
the  same  unvaried  succession:  in  some  countries,  certain 
strata  may  be  altogether  wanting,  and  one  or  two  kinds 
of  rocks  may  prevail  in  particular  districts  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  othera. 


ION K008  Oa  PLUTOXriC  ROCKS. 
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earth,  however,  is  not  to  be  supposed  entirely 
pure,  but  is  mixed  with  much  stony  and  gra. 
veily  matter,  from  the  layers  lying  imme- 
diately beneath  it.  It  generally  happens, 
that  the  soil  is  fertile  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  that  this  putrified  mould  bears  to  the 
gravelly  mixture;  and  as  the  former  predo. 
rainates,  so  far  is  the  vegetation  upon  it  more 
luxuriant.  It  is  this  external  covering  that 
supplies  man  with  all  the  true  riches  he  en- 
joys. He  may  bring  up  gold  and  jewels  from 
greater  depths  ;  but  they  are  merely  the  toys 
of  a  capricious  being,  things  upon  which  he 
has  placed  an  imaginary  value,  and  for  which 
fools  alone  part  with  the  more  substantial 
blessings  of  life.  "It  is  this  earth,"  says 
Pliny,*  "that,  like  a  kind  mother,  receives 
us  at  our  birth,  and  sustains  us  when  born." 
It  is  this  alone  of  all  the  elements  around  us, 
that  is  never  found  an  enemy  to  man.  The 
body  of  waters  deluge  him  with  rains;  oppress 
him  with  hail,  and  drown  him  with  inunda- 
tions. The  air  rushes  in  storms,  prepares  the 
tempests,  or  lights  up  the  volcano ;  but  the 
earth,  gentle  and  indulgent,  ever  subservient 
to  the  wants  of  man,  spreads  his  walks  with 
flowers,  and  his  table  with  plenty;  returns 
with  interest  every  good  committed  to  her 
care ;  and  though  she  produces  the  poison,  she 
still  supplies  the  antidote  ;  though  constantly 
teased  more  to  furnish  the  luxuries  of  man 
than  his  necessities,  yet  even  to  the  last,  she 
continues  her  kind  indulgence,  and  when  life 
is  over,  she  piously  covers  his  remains  in  her 
bosom. 

This  external  and  fniitful  layer  which 
covers  the  earth,  is,  as  was  said,  in  a  state  of 
continual  change.  Vegetables,  which  are 
naturally  fixed  and  rooted  to  the  same  place, 
receive  their  adventitious  nourishment  from 
the  surrounding  earth  and  water;  animals, 
which  change  from  place  to  place,  are  sup- 
ported by  these,  or  by  each  other.  Both, 
however,  having  for  a  time  enjoyed  a  life 
adapted  to  their  nature,  give  back  to  the  earth 
those  spoils,  which  they  had  borrowed  for  a 
very  short  space,  yet  still  to  be  quickened 
again  into  fresh  existence.  But  the  deposits 
they  make  are  of  very  dissimilar  kinds,  and 
the  earth  is  very  differently  enriched  by  their 
continuance :  those  countries  that  have  for  a 
long  time  supported  men  and  other  animals, 
having  been  observed  to  become  every  day 
more  barren ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those 
desolate  places,  in  which  vegetables  only  are 
abundantly  produced,  are  known  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  amazing  fertility.  "  In  regions 
which  are  uninhabited,"  *  says  Mr  Buffon, 
"  where   the  forests  are  not  cut  down,  and 

'  PJinii  Hiitoria  NaturaUs,  lib.  ii.  cap.  63. 
a  BuflbD,  Yol.  i.  p.  353. 


where  animals  do  not  feed  upon  the  plants, 
the  bed  of  vegetable  earth  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. In  all  woods,  and  even  in  those 
which  are  often  cut,  there  is  a  layer  of  earth 
of  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  leaves,  branches,  and  bark, 
which  fall  and  rot  upon  the  ground.  I  have 
frequently  observed  on  a  Roman  way,  which 
crosses  Burgundy,  for  a  long  extent,  that  there 
is  a  bed  of  black  earth,  of  more  than  a  foot 
thick,  gathered  over  the  stony  pavement,  on 
which  several  trees,  of  a  very  considerable 
size,  are  supported.  This  I  have  found  to  be 
nothing  else  than  an  earth  formed  by  decayed 
leaves  and  branches,  which  have  been  con- 
verted by  time  into  a  black  soil.  Now 
as  vegetables  draw  much  more  of  their  nour- 
ishment from  the  air  and  water  than  they 
do  from  the  earth,  it  must  follow  that  in 
rotting  upon  the  ground,  they  must  give 
more  to  the  soil  than  they  have  taken  from 
it  Hence,  therefore,  in  woods  kept  a  long 
time  without  cutting,  the  soil  below  in. 
creases  to  a  considerable  depth;  and  such 
we  actually  find  the  soil  in  those  Ameri- 
can wilds,  where  the  forests  have  been  un- 
disturbed for  ages.  But  it  is  otherwise 
where  men  and  animals  have  long  subsisted : 
for  as  they  make  a  considerable  consumption 
of  wood  and  plants,  both  for  firing  and  other 
uses,  they  take  more  from  the  earth -than  they 
retam  to  it;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  bed 
of  vegetable  earth,  in  an  inhabited  country, 
must  be  always  diminishing ;  and  must  at 
length  resemble  the  soil  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
and  other  provinces  of  the  east,  which  having 
been  long  inhabited,  are  now  become  plains 
of  salt  and  sand  ;  the  fixed  salt  always  re- 
maining,  while  the  other  volatile  parts  have 
flown  away." 

If  from  this  external  surface  we  descend 
deeper,  and  view  the  earth  cut  perpendicu- 
larly  downwards,  either  in  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  or  steepy  sea  shores,  or  going  still 
deeper,  if  we  observe  it  in  quarries  or  mines,  we 
shall  find  its  layers  regularly  disposed  in  their 
proper  order.  We  must  not  expect,  however, 
to  find  them  of  the  same  kind  or  thickness  in 
every  place,  as  they  differ  in  different  soils  or 
situations.  Sometimes  marl  is  seen  to  be  over 
sand,  and  sometimes  under  it  The  most  com  • 
mon  disposition  is,  that  under  the  first  earth  is 
found  gravel  or  sand,  then  clay  or  marl,  then 
chalk  or  coal,  marbles,  ores,  sands,  gravels  ; 
and  thus  an  alteration  of  these  substances, 
each  growing  more  dense  as  it  sinks  deeper. 
The  clay,  for  instance,  found  at  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  feet,  is  usually  more  heavy  than  that 
found  not  far  from  the  surface.  In  a  well 
which  was  dug  at  Amsterdam,  to  the  depth  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  the  following  sub- 
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dtances  were  found  in  succession :  ^  seven  feet 
of  vegetable  earth,  nine  of  turf,  nine  of  soft 
^^7*  eight  of  sandy  four  of  earth,  ten  of  clay, 
four  of  earth,  ten  of  sand,  two  of  clay,  four 
of  white  sand,  one  of  soft  earth,  fourteen  of 
sand,  eight  of  clay  mixed  with  sand,  four  of 
sea*sand  mixed  with  shells,  then  a  hundred 
and  two  feet  of  soft  clay,  and  then  thirty-one 
feet  of  sand. 

In  a  well  dug  at  Marly,  to  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  feet,  Mr  Buffon  gives  us  a  still  more 
exact  enumeration  of  its  layers  of  earth. 
*'  Thirteen  of  a  reddish  gravel ,  two  of  gravel 
mingled  with  a  vitrifiable  sand,  three  of  mud 
or  sUme,  two  of  marl,  four  of  marly  stone, 
6ve  of  marl  in  dust  mixed  with  vitrifiable 
sand,  six  of  very  fine  vitrifiable  sand,  three  of 
earthy  marl,  three  of  hard  marl,  one  of  gravel, 
one  of  eglantine,  a  stone  of  the  hardness  and 
grain  of  marble,  one  of  gravelly  marl,  one  of 
stony  marl,  one  of  a  coarser  kind  of  stony  marl, 
two  of  a  coarser  kind  still,  one  of  vitrifiable 
sand  mixed  with  fossil-shells,  two  of  fine  gra- 
vel, three  of  stony  marl,  one  of  coarse  powder. 
ed  marl,  one  of  stone  calcinable  like  marble, 
three  of  ^y  sand,  two  of  white  sand,  one  of 
red  sand  streaked  with  white,  eight  of  gray 
sand  with  shells,  three  of  very  fine  sand,  three 
of  a  hard  gray  stone,  four  of  red  sand  streaked 
with  white,  three  of  white  sand,  and  fifteen  of 
reddish  vitriAible  sand.*' 

In  this  manner  the  earth  is  every  where 
foond  in  beds  over  beds;  and,  what  is  still  re. 
markable,  each  of  them,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
always  maintains  exactly  the  same  thickness. 
It  is  fomud  also,  that  as  we  proceed  to  consi. 
derabte  depths,  eveiy  layer  grows  thicker. 
Thus  in  the  adduced  instances  we  might  have 
observed,  that  the  last  layer  was  fifteen  feet 
thick,  while  most  of  the  others  were  not  above 
eight;  and  this  might  have  gone  much  deeper, 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  as  before  they  got 
through  it  the  workmen  ceased  digging. 

These  layers  are  sometimes  very  extensive, 
and  often  are  found  to  spread  over  a  space  of 
some  leagues  in  circumference.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  they  are  uniformly  con- 
tinned  over  the  whole  globe  without  any  in- 
terrnption ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ever  at 
small  intervals,  cracked  through  as  it  were  by 
perpendicular  fissures  :  the  earth  resembling, 
in  this  respect,  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  pond, 
from  whence  ihe  water  has  been  dried  ofif  by 
the  sun  and  thus  gaping  in  several  chinks, 
which  descend  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
its  surface.  These  fissures  are  many  times 
found  empty , but  oftener  closed  up  with  adven. 
titioos  substances,  that  the  rain,  or  some  other 
accidental  causes,  have  conveyed  to  fill  their 
cavities.     Their  openings  are  not  less  different 


'  Yarenlns,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Bufibn,  p.  858. 


than  their  contents,  some  being  not  above  half 
an  inch  wide,  some  a  foot,  and  some  several 
hundred  yards  asunder.  Which  last  form 
those  dreadful  chasms  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Alps,  at  the  edge  of  which  the  traveller 
stands  dreading  to  look  down  at  the  immea- 
surable  gulph  below.  These  amazing  clefts 
are  well  known  to  such  as  have  passed  these 
mountains,  where  a  chasm  frequently  presents 
itself  several  hundred  feet  deep,  and  as  many 
over,  at  the  edge  of  which  the  way  lies.  It 
often  happens  also,  that  the  road  leads  along 
the  bottom,  and  then  the  spectator  observes  on 
each  side  frightful  precipices  several  hundred 
yards  above  him ;  the  sides  of  which  corres- 
pond so  exactly  with  each  other,  they  evi- 
dently seem  torn  asunder.       •;*, 

But  these  chasms,  to  be  fomid  in  the  Alps, 
are  nothing  to  what  Ovale  tells  us  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Andes.  These  amazing  moun- 
tains,  in  comparison  of  which  the  former  are 
but  little  hills,  have  their  fissures  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  greatness.  In  some  places  they 
are  a  mile  wide,  and  deep  in  proportion;  and 
there  are  some  others,  tiiat,  running  under 
ground,  in  extent  resemble  a  province. 

Of  this  kind  also  is  that  cavern  called 
EldehkoU,  in  Derbyshire,  which  Dr  Plott 
tells  us,  was  sounded  by  a  line  of  eight  and 
twenty  hundred  feet,  without  finding  the  hot- 
tom  or  meeting  with  water:  and  yet  the 
mouth  at  the  top  is  not  above  forty  yards 
over.  •  This  immeasurable  cavern  runs  per- 
pendicularly downward ;  and  the  sides  of  it 
seem  to  tally  so  plainly  as  to  show  that  they 
were  once  united.  Those  who  come  to  visit 
the  place,  generally  procure  stones  to  be 
thrown  into  its  mou& ;  and  these  aro  heard 
for  several  minutes ,  falling  and  striking  against 
the  sides  of  the  cavern,  producing  a  sound  that 
resembles  distant  thunder,  dying  away  as  the 
stone  goes  deeper.  ' 

Of  this  kind  also  is  that  dreadful  cavern 
described  by  Elian ;  his  account  of  which  the 
reader  may  not  have  met  with.  *  "In  tho 
country  of  the  Arrian  Indians,  is  to  be  seen 
bn  amazing  chasm,  -which  is  called.  The 
Gulph  of  Pluto.  The  depth  fend  the  recesses 
of  this  horrid  place  are  as  extensive  as  they 
are  unknown.  Neither  the  natives,  nor  the. 
curious  who  visit  it,  are  able  to  tell  how  it  wns 


«  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  S70. 
-  3  Di:  Plott  has  exaggerated  the  widtli  and  depth  of  this 
fearful  cayern.  Mr  Lloyd,  who  descended  into  it,  found 
its  depth  to  be  166  feet.  Its  mouth  is  20  feet  wide  one 
way,  and  50  another.  He  found  it  to  consist  of  two 
compartments,  the  first  was  in  shape  like  an  oven,  tlie 
other  resembled  the  dome  of  a  glass-house  furnace.  Afr 
Lloyd  says,  from  its  roof  were  hanging  stalrxtitcs,  firom 
which  circumstance  we  may  conclude,  that  it  occurs  in 
a  lime-stone  rock. 

^        *  iElianI  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  IC. 
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first  made,  or  to  what  depths  it  descends. 
The  Indians  continually  drive  thither  great 
multitudes  of  animals,  more  than  three  thou- 
sand at  a  time,  of  different  kinds,  sheep, 
.  horses,  and  goats;  and,  with  an  absurd  su- 
perstition, force  them  into  the  cavity,  from 
whence  they  never  return.  Their  several 
sounds,  however,  are  beard  as  they  descend  ; 
the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  lowing  of  oxen,  and 
the  neighing  of  horses,  issuing  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern.  Nor  do  these  sounds 
cease,  as  the  place  is  continually  furnished 
with  a  fresh  supply." 

There  are  many  more  of  these  dreadful 
perpendicular  fissures  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth;  with  accounts  of  which,  Kircher, 
GaffafeUus,  and  others  who  have  given  his- 
turies  of '.the  wopders  of  the  subterranean 
world ,  abundantly  supply  us.  The geneiality 
of  readers,  however,  will  consider  Ibem  with 
less  astonishment  when  they  are  informed  of 
their  beiiie  common  all  over  the  earth ;  that  in 
every  field,  and  every  quarry,  these  perpen- 
dicular fissures  are  to  be  found,  either  still 
gaping,  or  filled  with  matter  that  has  acci- 
dently  closed  their  interstices.  The  inatten- 
tive spectator  neglects  the  inquiry,  but  their 
being  common  is  partly  the  cause  that  excites 
the  philosopher's  attention  to  them :  the  irre- 
galarities  of  nature  he  is  often  content  to  let 
pass  unexamined  ;  but  when  a  constant  and  a 
common  appearance  presents  itself,  every  re- 
turn  of  the  object  is  a  fresh  call  to  his  curi- 
osity ;  and  the  chink  in  the  next  quarry  be- 
comes  as  great  a  matter  of  wonder  as  the 
chasm  in  Eldenhole.  Philosophers  have  long, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
these  perpendicular  fissures,  which  our  own 
countrymen.  Woodward  and  Ray,  were  the 
first  that  found  to  be  so  common  and  univer- 
saL  Mr  Bufibn  supposes  them  to  be  cracks 
made  by  the  sun,  in  drying  up  the  earth, 
immediately  after  its  immersion  from  the  deep. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  is  very  probably  a  prin- 
cipal cause ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  ascribe  to 
one  only,  what  we  find  may  be  the  result  of 
many.  Earthquakes,  severe  frosts,  bursting 
waters,  and  storms  tearing  up  the  roots  of 
trees,  have,  in  our  own  times,  produced  them; 
and  to  this  variety  of  causes  we  must,  at  pre- 
sent,  be  content  to  assign  those  that  have 
happened  before  we  had  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation. 


CHAP.  VIL 

OF    CAVS8  ANI>  6T7BTEBBANEOU8   PASSAGES 

THAT  SINK,  BUT  NOT  FEBPENDICUIiABIY, 

INTO  THE  EABTH. 

In  surveying  the  subterranean  wonders  of 
the  globe,  besides  those  fissures  that  descend 
perpendicularly,  we  frequently  find  others  that 
descend  but  a  little  way,  and  then  spread 
themsleves  often  to  a  great  extent  below  the 
surface.  Many  of  these  caverns,  it  must  be 
confessed,  may  be  the  production  of  art  and 
human  industry :  retreats  made  to  protect  the 
oppressed,  or  shelter  the  spoiler.  The  famous 
labyrinth  of  Candia,  for  instance,  is  supposed 
to  be  entirely  the  work  of  art  Mr  Tourne- 
fort  assures  us,  that  it  bears  the  impression  of 
human  industiy  and  that  great  pains  have 
been  bestowed  upon  its  formation.  The  stone- 
quarry  of  Maestricht  is  evidently  made  by 
labour:  carts  enter  at  its  mouth,  and  load 
within,  then  return,  and  dischar^  their  freight 
into  boats  that  lie  on  the  briuK  of  the  river 
Ma&se.  This  quarry  is  so  large;  that  forty 
thousand  people  may  take  shelter  in  it :  and  it 
in  general  serves  for  this  purpose,  when  armies 
march  that  way ;  becoming  then  an  impreg- 
nable retreat  to  the  people  that  live  thereabout 
Nothing  can  be  more  beauM'ul  than  this 
cavern,  when  lighted  up  with  torches:  for  tliere 
are  thousands  of  square  pillars,  in  large  level 
walks,  about  twenty  feet  high;  and  all 
wrought  with  much  neatness  and  regularity. 
In  this  vast  grotto  there  .is  very  little  rubbish; 
which  shows  both  the  goodness  of  the  stone 
and  the  carefulness  of  the  workmen.  To  add 
to  its  beauty,  there  also  are  in  various  parts  of 
it,  little  pools  of  water,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  men  and  cattle.  It  is  remarkable  also, 
that  no  droppings  are  seen  to  fall  from  the 
roof,  nor  are  the  walks  any  way  wet  under 
foot,  except  in  cases  of  great  rains,  where  the 
water  gets  in  by  the  air  shafts.^  The  salt 
mines  in  Poland  are  still  more  spacious  than 
these.  Some  of  the  catacombs,  both  in  Egypt 
and  Italy,  are  said  to  be  very  extensive.  £ut 
no  part  of  the  world  has  a  greater  number  of 
artificial  caverns  than  Spain,  which  were 
made  to  serve  as  retreats  to  the  Christians 
against  the  fury  of  the  Moors,  when  the  lat- 
ter conquered  that  country.  However,  an  ac- 
count of  the  works  of  art  does  not  properly 
belong  to  a  natural  history.  It  will  be  enough 
to  observe,  that  though  caverns  be  found  in 
every  country,  far  the  greatest  part  of  them 
have  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  nature 
only.  Their  size  is  found  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  have  effected,  and  their  forms  but 


1  PhiL  Trans,  vol  il.  p.  363, 
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ill  adapted  to  the  conTeniences  of  a  human 
hahitation.  In  some  places  indeed,  we  find 
mankind  still  make  use  of  them  as  houses ; 
particularly  in  those  countries  where  the  cli- 
mate  is  rerj  severe ;  ^  but  in  general  they 
are  deserted  by  every  race  of  meaner  animals, 
except  the  bat :  these  nocturnal  solitary  crea- 
tures are  usually  the  only  inhabitants;  and 
these  only  in  such  whose  descent  is  sloping, 
or,  at  least,  not  directly  perpendicular. 

There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  world 
without  its  natural  caverns ;  and  many  new 
ones  are  discovered  every  day.  Of  those  in 
England,  Oakev-hole,  the  Devirs-hole,  and 
Penpark-hole,  have  been  often  described. 
The  former,  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
Mendip-hills,  *  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of 
Wells,  is  much  resorted  to  by  travellers.  To 
conceive  a  just  idea  of  this,  we  must  imagine 
a  precipice  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
high,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  which  shelves 
away  a  mile  above  it  In  this  is  an  opening 
not  very  large,  into  which  you  enter,  going 
along  upon  a  rocky  uneven  pavement,  some- 
times ascending,  and  sometimes  descending. 
The  roof  of  it,  as  you  advance,  grows  higher; 
and  in  some  places  is  fifty  feet  from  the  floor. 
In  some  places,  however,  it  is  so  low  that  a 
man  must  stoop  to  pass.  It  extends  itself,  in 
length,  about  two  hundred  yards:  and  from 
every  part  of  the  roof  and  the  floor,  there  are 
formed  sparry  concretions  of  various  fieures, 
that  by  strong  imaginations  have  been  likened 
to  men,  lions,  and  organs.  At  the  farthest 
part  of  this  cavern  rises  a  stream  of  water, 
well  stored  with  fish,  large  enough  to  turn  a 
mill,  and  which  discharges  itself  near  the  en- 
trance. 

Penpark-hole,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  almost 
as  remarkable  as  the  former.  Captain  Sturmy 
descended  into  this  by  a  rope,  twenty-five 
fathoms  perpendicular,  and  at  the  bottom  found 
a  very  large  vault  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe. The  floors  consisted  of  a  kind  of  white 
stone  enamelled  with  lead  ore,  and  the  pen- 
dant rocks  were  glazed  with  spar.  Walking 
forward  on  this  stony  pavement,  for  some  time, 
be  came  to  a  great  river,  twenty  fathoms 
broad,  and  eight  fathoms  deep ;  and  having 
been  informed  that  it  ebbed  and  flowed  with 
the  sea,  he  remained  in  this  gloomy  abode  for 
five  hours  to  make  an  exact  observation.  He 
did  not  find,  however,  any  alteration  whatso- 
ever in  its  appearance.  Buthis  curiosity  was 
ill  requited;  for  it  cost  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man his  life ;  immediately  after  his  return  he 
was  seized  with  an  unusual  and  violent  head- 
ache, which  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which 
be  died  soon  after.  * 


1  PhiL  Tms.  VOL  Si.  p.  368.  *  Ibid. 
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But  of  all  the  subterranean  caverns  now 
known,  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  is  the  most 
remarkable,  as  well  for  its  extent  as  for  the 
beauty  of  its  sparry  incrustations.     This  cele- 


remsrkable  as  those  shore  described.  The  uUnd  of 
Sta&,  oo  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  presents, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  a  com- 
monication  to  Mr  PsfiDent  **  We  were  no  sooner 
arrived,"  says  Sir  Joseph,  **  than  we  were  struck 
with  a  scene  of  msjpiificence  which  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations, though  founded,  as  we  thought,  on  the  most 
sanguine  foundation.     The  whole  of  that  Island,  a  mile 


in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadtii,  supported  by 
ranges  of  natoral  pillars,  mostly  above  60  feet  high, 
eveiy  stone  being  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  sides 
and  angles,  standing  in  natural  cokmnades,  according  as 
the  bays  or  points  of  land  formed  themselves:  upon  a 
Arm  basis  of  solid  unformed  rock,  above  these  the  stra- 
tum which  reaches  to  the  soil  or  muiu»  of  the  island, 
varied  in  thirkness  as  the  island  itself  is  formed  Into 
hills  or  valleys ;  each  hill,  which  hung  over  the  columns 
below,  forming  an  ample  pediment;  some  of  these  above 
sixty  feet  in  thickness,  from  the  base  to  the  point,  formed 
by  the  sloping  of  the  htll  on  one  side  almost  in  the  shape 
of  thcM  used  in  architecturs.  Compared  with  this  what 
are  the  cathedrals  or  palaces  built  by  man?  Mere  mo- 
dels or  playthings:  imitations  u  diminutive  as  his  works 
will  always  be,  when  compared  to  those  of  nature. 
Where  is  now  the  boast  of  the  architect?  Regularity, 
the  only  part  in  which  he  fancied  himself  to  exceed  his 
mistress,  Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  possession ;  and 
here  it  has  been  for  ages  undescribed.  Is  not  this  the 
school  where  the  art  was  originally  studied  ?  and  what 
has  been  added  to  this  by  the  whole  Orecian  school? 
A  capital  to  ornament  the  column  of  nature,  of  which 
they  oould  expect  only  a  model ;  and  for  that  very  capi- 
tal they  were  obliged  to  a  bush  of  j4canihu»:  how  amply 
does  nature  repay  those  who  study  her  wonderful  works! 
With  our  minds  full  of  such  rsiiections,  we  proceeded 
along  the  shore,  treading  upon  another  Oianfs  Caust^ 
ttafff  ererr  stone  being  regularly  formed  Into  a  certain 
number  of  sides  and  angles,  till  in  a  short  time  we  ar- 
rive at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  most  magnificent,  I 
suppose,  that  hu  ever  been  described  by  travellers. 
The  mind  can  hardly  form  an  idea  more  magnificent 
than  such  a  space  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges  of 
columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  those  which  have 
been  broken  off  in  order  to  form  It;  between  the  angles 
of  which  a  yellow  stalagmitic  matter  has  been  exuded, 
which  serves  to  define  the  angles  precisely,  and  at  the 
same  time  vary  the  colour  with  a  great  deiJ  of  elegance ; 
and  to  render  it  still  more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted 
from  without,  so  that  the  farthest  extremity  Is  very 
plainly  seen  from  without ;  and  the  air,  being  agitated 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides.  Is  perfectly  dry  and 
wholesome,  free  entirely  from  the  damp  vapour  with 
which  natural  caverns  In  general  abound.  We  asked 
the  name  of  it.  Said  our  ^de,  "  The  cave  of  Fkinn," 
"  What  Is  Fhinn?"  said  we.  "  Fhhm  Mae  Coul,  whom 
the  titoslator  of  0$Ham't  work  has  called  i'ingal." 
How  fortunate,  that  In  this  case  we  should  meet  with 
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brated  cavern  waB  first  discovered  by  one 
Magni,  an  Italian  traveller,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  at  Antiparos,  an  inconsiderable 
island  of  the  Archipelago.^  The  account  he 
gives  of  it  is  long  and  inflated,  but  upon  the 
w^hole  amusing.  *'  Having  been  informed/' 
says  he,  "  by  the  natives  of  Paros,  that  in  the 
little  island  of  Antiparos,  which  lies  about 
two  miles  from  the  former,  of  a  gigantic 
statue  that  was  to  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern  in  that  place,  it  was  resolved  that  we 
(the  French  consul  and  himself)  should  pay  it 
a  visit  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  after 
we  had  landed  on  the  island,  and  walked 
about  four  miles  through  the  midst  of  beauti- 
ful plains'  and  sloping  woodlands,  we  at 
length  came  to  a  little  hill,  on  the  side  of 
which  yawned  a  most  horrid  cavern,  that  with 
its  gloom  at  first  struck  us  with  terror,  and  aL 
most  repressed  curiosity.  Recovering  the  first 
surprise,  however,  we  entered  boldly  ;  and  had 
not  proceeded  above  twenty  paces,  when  the 
supposed  statue  of  the  giant  presented  itself 
to  our  view.  We  quickly  perceived,  that 
what  the  ignorant  natives  had  been  terrified 
at  as  a  giant  was  nothing  more  than  a  sparry 
concretion,  formed  by  the  water  dropping  from 
the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  by  degrees  harden- 
ing into  a  figure  that  their  fears  had  formed 
into  a  monster.  Incited  by  this  extraordinary 
appearance,  we  were  induced  to  proceed  still 
farther,  in  quest  of  new  adventures  in  the  sub- 
terranean abode.      As  we  proceeded,  new 

the  remembruice  of  that  chief,  iivhoie  existence,  as  well 
■s  that  of  the  whole  ^ne  poem,  it  almost  doubted  in 
England. 

The  followhig  are  the  dimensions  of  the  cave. 
Length  of  the  care  (torn  the  arch  without,'  .      871  feet 
From  the  pitch  of  the  ar«h.  .       .       .    SM 

Breadth  of  the  arch  at  the  month,  68 

Attheftrtherend, 20 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  month.  .  117 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  end,   ....      79 
Height  of  an  ootiide  pillar.  ....  39 

Ofoneatthenorth-wettcomer,     .       .       .       M 
Depth  of  the  water  at  the  mouth,        ...    18 

At  the  bottom, 9 

In  volcanic  regions  there  are  many  cavee,  formed  by 
the  blisters  of  the  lave,  which  flows  during  the  eruption 
of  volcanic  momitoins.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  one  of  that  kind  by  Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  which  he 
met  with  during  his  travels  in  Iceland,  in  the  year  1810, 
in  a  valley  near  Havneoird.  '*  We  proceeded  to  a  cave 
(says  Sir  George,)  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  an  extensive  hollow,  formed  by 
one  of  those  blisters  or  bubbles,  hundreds  of  which  we 
hare  walked  over.  Many  of  these  are  of  considerable 
depth  and  great  length.  The  bottom  of  this  was  covered 
with  ice,  and  numerous  icieles  hong  from  the  roof. 
Having  lighted  our  lamps,  we  went  to  the  end  of  the 
cave,  the  distance  of  which,  from  the  entrance,  we  found 
to  be  fifty>five  yards,  the  height  not  being  in  general 
more  than  seven  or  eight  feeU  The  inside  was  lined 
with  melted  matter  disposed  in  various  singular  forms/' 
1  Kircber  Mund.  sub.  112.  I  have  translated  a  part 
of  Kircher'n  description,  rather  than  Toumefort's,  u  the 
latter  was  written  to  support  an  hypothesis. 


wonders  offered  themselves :  the  spars,  formed 
into  trees  and  shrubs,  presented  a  kind  ot 
petrified  grove  ;  some  white,  some  green  ;  and 
all  receding  in  due  perspective.  They  struck 
us  with  the  more  amazement,  as  we  knew 
them  to  be  mere  productions  of  nature,  who, 
hitherto  in  solitude,  had,  in  her  playful  mo- 
ments,  dressed  the  scene,  as  if  ibr  her  own 
amusement. 

*'  But  we  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  few  of  the 
wonders  of  the  place;  and  were  introduced 
only  into  the  portico  of  this  amazing  temple. 
In  one  comer  of  this  half-iilumined  recess 
there  appeared  an  opening  of  about  three  feet 
wide,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  a  place  totally 
dark,  and  that,  one  of  the  natives  assured  us, 
contained  nothing  more  than  a  reservoir  of 
water.  Upon  this  we  tried,  by  throwing 
down  some  stones,  which  rumbling  along  tlie 
sides  of  the  descent  for  some  time,  the  sound 
seemed  at  last  quashed  in  a  bed  of  water.  In 
order,  however,  to  be  more  certain,  we  sent 
in  a  Levantine  mariner,  who,  by  the  promise 
of  a  good  reward,  with  a  flambeau  in  his 
hand,  ventured  into  this  narrow  aperture. 
After  continuing  within  it  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  returned,  carrying  some  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  white  spar  in  his  hand,  which 
art  could  neither  imitate  nor  equal.  Upon 
being  informed  by  him  that  the  place  was  full 
of  these  beautiful  incrustations,  I  ventured  in 
once  more  with  him  for  about  fifty  paces,  an* 
xiously  and  cautiously  descending  by  a  steep 
and  dangerous  way.  Finding,  however,  that 
we  came  to  a  precipice  which  led  into  a  spa- 
cious amphitheatre,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  still 
deeper  than  any  other  part,  we  returned,  and 
being  provided  with  a  ladder,  flambeaux,  and 
other  things  to  expedite  our  descent,  our  whole 
company,  man  bv  man,  ventured  into  the 
same  opening,  and  descending  one  after  an- 
other we  at  last  saw  ourselves  altogether  in 
the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  cavern. 

"  Our  candles  being  now  all  lighted  up, 
and  the  whole  place  completely  illuminated, 
never  could  the  eye  be  presented  with  a  more 
glittering,  or  a  more  magnificent  scene.  The 
roof  all  hung  with  solid  icicles,  transparent 
as  glass,  yet  solid  as  marble.  The  eye  could 
scarcely  reach  the  lofty  and  noble  ceiling;  the 
sides  were  regularly  formed  with  spars ;  and 
the  whole  presented  the  idea  of  a  magnificent 
theatre,  illuminated  with  an  immense  profu- 
sion of  lights.  The  floor  consisted  of  solid 
marble;  and  in  several  places  magnificent 
columns,  thrones,  altars,  and  other  objects  ap. 
peared,  as  if  nature  had  designed  to  mock  the 
curiosities  of  art  Our  voices,  upon  speaking 
or  singing,  were  redoubled  to  an  astonishing 
loudness,  and  upon  the  firing  of  a  gun,  the 
noise  and  reverberations  were  almost  deafen- 
ing.    In  the  midst  of  this  grand  amphitheatre 
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rose  a  concretiou  of  about  fifteen  feet  highy 
that  iu  8ome  measure  resembled  an  altar; 
from  which,  taking  the  hint,  we  caused  mass 
to  be  celebrated  there.  The  beautiful  columns 
that  shot  up  round  the  altar,  appeared  like 
candlesticks ;  and  many  other  natural  objects 
represented  the  customary  ornaments  of  this 
sacrament 

''  Below  even  this  spacious  erotto  there 
seemed  another  cavern ;  down  which  I  ven- 
tured with  my  former  mariner,  and  descend- 
ed about  fifty  paces  by  means  of  a  rope.  I 
at  last  arrived  at  a  small  spot  of  level  ground, 
where  the  bottom  appeared  dififerent  from  that 
of  the  amphitheatre,  being  composed  of  a  soft 
clay  yielding  to  the  pressure,  and  in  which  I 
thrust  a  stick  to  about  six  feet  deep.  In  this, 
however,  as  above»  numbers  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful crystals  were  formed,  one  of  which  par- 
ticularlv  resembled  a  table.  Upon  our  egress 
from  this  amazing  cavern,  we  perceived  a 
Greek  inscription  upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth, 
but  so  obliterated  by  time  that  we  could  not 
read  it  It  seemed  to  import  that  one  Anti- 
pater,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  had  come 
thither,  but  whether  he  penetrated  into  the 
depths  of  the  cavern,  he  does  not  think  fit  to 
inform  us." 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  beautiful  scene 
as  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Kircher.  We 
have  another,  and  a  more  copious  description 
of  it  by  Tournefort,  which  is  in  every  body's 
bands ;  but  I  have  given  the  above,  both  be- 
cause it  was  communicated  by  the  first  dis- 
coverer, and  because  it  is  a  simple  narrative 
of  facts,  without  any  reasoning  upon  them. 
According  to  Tournefort  s  account,  indeed,  we 
might  conclude  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
spars  in  this  grotto  that  it  must  every  year  be 
growing  narrower,  and  that  it  must  in  time  be 
choked  up  with  them  entirely ;  but  no  such 
thing  has  happened  hitherto,  and  the  grotto 
at  this  day  ctmtinues  as  spacious  as  we  ever 
knew  it 

This  is  not  a  place  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
seeming  vegetation  of  those  stony  substances, 
with  which  this  and  almost  every  cavern  are 
incriisted ;  it  is  enoueh  to  observe,  in  general, 
that  they  are  formed  by  an  accumulation  of 
that  little  gritty  matter  which  is  carried  thither 
by  the  waters,  and  which  in  time  acauires  the 
hardness  of  marble.  What  in  this  place  more 
imports  us  to  know,  is  how  these  amazing  hol- 
lows in  the  earth  came  to  be  formed.  And  I 
think,  in  the  three  instances  above  mentioned, 
it  is  pretty  evident,  that  their  excavation  has 
been  owing  to  water.  These  finding  subter- 
raneous passages  under  the  earth,  and  by  kmg 
degrees  hollowing  the  beds  in  which  they 
flowed,  the  ground  above  them  has  slip!  down 
clooer  to  their  sur&ce,  leaving  the  upper  layers 
of  the  earth   or  stone  still  suspended:    the 


S pound  that  sinks  upon  the  hce  of  the  waters 
rming  the  floor  of  the  cavern ;  the  ground 
or  rock,  that  keeps  suspended,  forming  the 
roof :  and  indeed,  there  are  but  few  of  these 
caverns  found  without  water,  either  within 
them,  or  near  enough  to  point  out  their  forma- 
tion. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  ICUnSS,  DAMPS,  AMD   MIHBBAI.   YAP0UR8. 

Thb  caverns  which  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, generally  carry  us  but  a  verv  little  way 
below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  Two  hundred 
feet,  at  the  utmost,  is  as  much  as  the  lowest 
of  them  is  found  to  sink.  The  perpendicular 
fissures  run  much  deeper;  but  few  persons 
have  been  bold  enough  to  venture  down  to 
their  deepest  recesses;  and  some  few  who  have 
tried  have  been  able  to  bring  back  no  tidings  of 
the  place,  for  unfortunately  they  left  their  lives 
below.  The  excavations  of  art  have  conduct- 
ed us  much  farther  into  the  bowels  of  the 
globe.  Some  mines  in  Hungary  are  known 
to  be  a  thousand  yards  perpendicular  down- 
wards ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  by  good 
authoritv,  of  a  coal  mine  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, a  hundred  yards  deeper  still 

It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
into  the  peculiar  contrivance  and  construction 
of  these,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
history  of  fossils.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve in  this  place,  that  as  we  descend  into  the 
mines,  the  various  layers  of  earth  are  seen  as 
we  have  already  described  them ;  and  in  some 
of  these  are  always  found  the  metals  or  minerals 
for  which  the  mine  has  been  dug.  Thus  fre- 
quently gold  is  found  dispersed  and  mixed  with 
clay  and  gravel ; '  sometimes  it  is  mingled  with 
other  metallic  bodies,  stones,  or  bitumens  ; ' 
and  sometimes  united  with  that  most  obstinate 
of  all  substances,  platina,  from  which  scarce 
any  art  can  separate  it  Silver  is  sometimes 
found  quite  pure,'  sometimes  mixed  with 
other  substances  and  minerals.  Copper  is 
found  in  beds  mixed  with  various  substances, 
marbles,  sulphurs,  and  pyrites.  Tin,  the  ore 
of  which  is  heavier  than  that  of  any  other 
metal,  is  generally  found  mixed  with  every 
kind  of  matter  :*  lead  is  also  equally  common: 
and  iron,  we  well  know,  can  be  extracted 
from  all  the  substances  upon  earth. 

The  variety  of  substances  which  are  thus 
found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  their  na 
tive  state,  have  a  very  different  appearance 
from  what  they  are  afterwards  taught  to  as- 


1  Ulloft,  vol  it  p.  470.  >  Ibid, 
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snme  by  human  industry*  The  richest  metals 
are  very  often  less  glittering  and  splendid 
than  the  most  useless  marcasites;  and  the 
basest  ores  are  generally  the  most  beautiful  to 
the  eye. 

This  yariety  of  substances,  which  compose 
the  internal  parts  of  our  globe,  is  productive 
of  equal  varieties,  both  above  and  below  its 
surface.  The  combination  of  the  different 
minerals  with  each  other,  the  heats  which 
arise  from  their  mixture,  the  vapours  they  dif- 
fuse, the  fires  which  they  generate,  or  the 
colds  idiich  they  sometimes  produce,  are  all 
either  noxious  or  salutary  to  man ;  so  that  in 
this  jpreat  elaboratory  of  nature,  a  thousand 
benents  and  calamities  are  forgine,  of  which 
we  are  wholly  unconscious;  and  it  is  happy 
for  us  that  we  are  so. 

Upon  our  descent  into  mines  of  considerable 
depth,  the  cold  seems  to  increase  from  the 
mouth  as  we  descend  ;^  but  after  passing  very 
low  down,  we  begin  by  degrees  to  come  into 
a  warmer  air,  which  sensibly  grows  hotter  as 
we  go  deeper,  till  at  last,  the  labourers  can 
scarcely  bear  any  covering  as  they  continue 
working. 

This  difference  in  the  air  was  supposed  by 
Boyle  to  proceed  from  magazines  of  fire  that 
lay  nearer  the  centre,  and  that  diffused  their 
heat  to  the  adjacent  regions.  But  we  now 
know  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  more  obvious 
causes.  In  some  mines,  the  composition  of 
the  earth  all  around  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
upon  the  admission  of  water  or  air,  it  fre- 
quently becomes  hot,  and  often  bursts  out  into 
eruptions.  Besides  this,  as  the  external  air 
cannot  readily  reach  the  bottom,  or  be  renew- 
ed there,  an  observable  heat  is  perceived  be- 
low,  without  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the 
central  heat  for  an  explanation. 

Hence,  therefore,  there  are  two  principal 
causes  of  the  warmth  at  the  bottom  of  mines: 
the  heat  of  the  substances  of  which  the  sides 
are  composed ;  and  the  want  of  renovation  in 
the  air  below.  Any  sulphureous  substance, 
mixed  with  iron*  produces  a  very  great  heat, 
by  the  admission  of  water.  If,  for  instance, 
a  quantity  of  sulphur  be  mixed  with  a  propor- 
tionable  share  of  iron  filings,  and  both  kneaded 
together  into  a  soft  paste,  with  water,  they 
will  soon  grow  hot,  and  at  last  produce  a 
flame^  This  experiment,  produced  by  art,  is 
very  commonly  effected  within  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  nature.  Sulphurs  and  irons  are  in- 
timately  blended  together,  and  want  only  the 
mixture  of  water  or  air  to  excite  their  heat ; 
and  this,  when  once  raised,  is  communicated 
to  all  bodies  that  lie  within  the  sphere  of  their 
operation.  Those  beautiful  minerals  called 
marcasUeM  and  pyrites ^  are  often  of  this  com- 

1  Boyle,  Td.  ill.  p.  838 


position  ;  and  wherever  they  are  found,  either 
by  imbibing  the  moisture  of  the  air,  or  having 
been  by  any  means  combined  with  water, they 
render  the  mine  considerably  hot' 

The  want  of  fresh  air  also,  at  these  depths, 
is,  as  we  have  said,  another  reason  for  their 
being  found  much  hotter.  Indeed,  without 
the  assistance  of  art,  the  bottom  of  most  mines 
would ,  from  this  cause,  be  insupportable.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  miners  are 
often  obliged  to  sink,  at  some  convenient  dis- 
tance  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit  where  they 
are  at  work,  another  pit,  which  joins  the  for- 
mer  below,  and  which,  in  Derbyshire,  is 
called  an  ear-ihetft.  Through  this  the  air  cir. 
culates;  and  thus  the  workmen  are  enabled  to 
breathe  freely  at  the  bottom  of  the  place ; 
which  becomes,  as  Mr  Boyle  affirms,  very 
commodious  for  respiration,  and  also  very 
temperate  as  to  heat  and  cold."  Mr  Lfocke, 
however,  who  has  left  us  an  account  of  the 
Mendip  mines,  seems  to  present  k  different 
picture.  '*  The  descent  into  these  is  exceed, 
ingly  difficult  and  dangerous ;  for  they  are 
not  sunk  like  wells,  perpendicularly,  but  as 
the  crannies  of  the  rocks  happen  to  run.  The 
constant  method  is  to  swing  down  by  a  rope 
placed  under  the  arms,  and  clamber  along  by 
applying  both  feet  and  hands  to  the  sides  of 
the  narrow  passage.  The  air  is  conveyed 
into  them  through  a  little  passage  that  runs 
along  the  sides  from  the  top,  where  they  set 
up  some  turfs,  on  the  lee-side  of  the  hole,  to 
catch  and  force  it  down.  These  turfs  being 
removed  to  the  windy  side,  or  laid  over  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  the  miners  below  presently 
want  breath, and  faint;  and  if  sweet-smelling 
flowers  chance  to  be  placed  there,  they  imme- 
diately  lose  their  fragrancy,  and  stink  like 
carrion."  An  air  so  putrefying  can  never  be 
verv  commodious  for  respiration. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  complexion  of 
most  miners,  we  shall  be  very  well  able  to 
form  a  judgment* of  the  unwholesomeness  of 
the  place  where  they  are  confined.  Their 
pale  and  sallow  looks  show  how  much  the  air 
is  damaged  by  passing  through  those  deep 
and  winding  ways,  that  are  rendered  humid 
by  damps,  or  warmed  with  noxious  exhala. 
tions.  Dili  although  every  mine  is  unwhole- 
some, all  are  not  equally  so.  Coal-mines  are 
generally  less  noxious  tnan  those  of  tin ;  tin 
than  those  of  copper ;  but  none  are  so  dread- 
fully destructive  as  those  of  quicksilver.  At 
the  mines  near  the  village  of  Idra,  nothing 
can  adequately  describe  Sie  deplorable  infir- 
mities of  such  as  fill  the  hospital  there ;  ema. 
ciated  and  crippled,  every  limb  contracted  or 
convulsed,  and  some  in  a  manner  transpiring 

*  Klrclier  Mimd.  Siibt.  Tol.  li.  p.  810. 
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qniclcsOver  at  eTery  pore.  Tbere  was  tme 
man,  aajs  Dr  Pope, '  who  was  not  in  the 
mines  above  half  a  year,  and  yet  whose  body 
was  so  impregnated  witii  this  mineral,  that 
patting  a  piece  of  brass  money  in  his  mouth, 
or  rubbing  it  between  his  fingers,  it  imme- 
diately became  as  white  as  if  it  had  been 
washed  over  with  quicksilver.  In  this  man- 
ner  all  the  workmen  are  killed  sooner  or 
later ;  first  becoming  paralytic,  and  then  dying 
consumptive :  and  all  this  they  sustain  for  tbe 
trifling  reward  of  sevenpence  a-day. 

But  these  metallic  mines  are  not  so  noxious 
from  their  own  vapours,  as  from  those  of  the 
substances  with  which  the  ores  are  usually 
united,  such  as  arsenic,  cimiabar,  bitumen,  or 
vitriol.  Prom  the  fumes  of  these,  variously 
combined,  and  kept  inclosed,  are  produced 
those  various  damps,  that  put  on  so  many 
dreadful  forms,  and  are  usually  so  fatal. 
Sometimes  these  noxious  vapours  are  perceiv- 
ed by  the  delightful  fragrance  of  their  smell,' 
somewhat  resembling  the  pea-blossom  in 
bloom,  from  whence  one  kind  of  damp  has  its 
name.  The  miners  are  not  deceived,  how- 
ever,  by  its  flattering  appearances;  but  as 
they  have  thus  timely  notice  of  its  coming, 
they  avoid  it  while  it  continues,  which  is 
generally  during  the  whole  summer  season. 
Another  shows  its  approach  bv  the  burning  of 
the  candles,  which  seem  to  collect  their  flame 
into  a  globe  of  light,  and  thus  gradually 
lessen,  tnl  they  are  quite  extinguished.  From 
this,  also,  the  miners  frequently  escape  ;  how- 
ever, such  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  caught 
in  it,  either  swoon  away,  and  are  suffocated, 
or  slowly  recover  in  excessive  agonies.  Here 
also  is  a  third,  called  the  fulminaHng  damp^ 
much  more  dangerous  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer, as  it  strikes  down  all  before  it  like  a  flash 
of  gunpowder,  without  giving  any  warning 
of  Its  approach.  But  there  is  another,  more 
deadly  than  all  the  rest,  which  is  found  in 
those  places  where  the  vapour  has  been  long 
confined,  and  has  been,  by  some  accident,  set 
free.  The  air  rushine  out  from  thence,  al- 
ways goes  upon  deadly  errands :  and  scarce 
any  escape  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  its 
operations. 

Some  colliers  in  Scotland,  working  near  an 
old  mine  that  had  been  long  closed  up,  hap- 
pened, inadvertently,  to  open  a  hole  into  it, 
from  the  pit  where  they  were  then  employed. 
By  great  good  fortune,  they  at  that  time  per- 
ceived their  error,  and  instantly  fled  for  their 
lives.  The  next  day,  however,  they  were  re- 
solved to  renew  their  work  in  the  same  pit, 
and  eight  of  them  ventured  down,  without 
any  great  apprehensions ;  but  the  v  had  scarcely 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 


1  Phfl.  Trtns.  toI.  if.  p.  578.         *  Ibid,  pu  S75. 


pit,  but,  coming  within  the  vapour,  they  all 
instantly  dropped  down  dead,  as  if  they  had 
been  shot  Amongst  these  unfortunate  poor 
men,  there  was  one  whose  wife  Was  informed 
he  was  stifled  in  the  mine :  and,  as  he  hap- 
pened  to  be  next  the  entrance,  she  so  far  ven. 
tured  down  as  to  see  where  he  lay.  As  she 
approached  the  place,  tbe  sight  of  her  hus- 
band inspired  her  with  a  desire  to  rescue  him, 
if  possible,  from  that  dreadful  situation; 
though  a  little  reflection  might  have  shown 
her  it  was  then  too  late.  But  nothing  could 
deter  her;  she  ventured  forward,  and  had 
scarce  touched  him  with  her  hand,  when  the 
damp  prevailed,  and  the  misguided,  but  faith- 
ful creature,  fell  dead  by  his  side." 


*The  mode  of  working  coil-ininM  raries  In  different 
parts  of  tbe  country,  partly  on  account  of  the  situatioo 
of  the  •eanifl  of  coal  in  the  ground,  and  parOy  on  ac- 
count of  cuatoms  peculiar  to  the  ipoU.  That  which  we 
are  about  to  describe  is  the  method  usually  adopted  in 
the  Newcastle  coal  Aeld ;  the  chief  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject  1)eing  contained  in  the  evidence  given  be- 
fors  the  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  18S9  and  1830,  by  Mr  Buddie  and  Mr  Taylor, 
eminent  engineers  or  coal  viewers,  and  of  large  eiperi- 
ence  in  the  north  of  England  collieries. 

No  instances  occur  in  this  countiy  of  beds  of  coal 
lying  so  near  the  surface  that  they  can  be  worked  in  open 
day  like  a  stone  quarry,  nor  are  they  often  met  with  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  so  that  tbe  mines  can  be  pushed  for- 
ward in  a  horisontal  direction.  When,  therefore,  a 
coal-field  is  to  be  wm,  as  it  is  technically  called,  that  fo, 
when  the  coals  are  to  be  taken  out,  the  first  step  is  to  sink 
a  perpendicular  circular  shaft  Hke  a  grsat  well,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  coal,  and  by  which  the  mlaen  or  pitmen 
descend,  and  the  coal  is  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
sum  required  for  winning  a  field  of  coal,  that  is,  the 
coal  under  a  certain  portion  of  land  marked  out  on  the 
surface,  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  and  the  risk  of 
iailure  so  great,  that  very  few  individuals  veoture  upon 
it  on  their  sole  aceount.  They  are  usually  won  by  a 
company,  called  sdventurers,  who  take  a  lease  from  the 
proprietor.  On  the  river  Tyne  there  are  only  five  pro- 
prieton,  out  of  the  forty-one  collieries,  who  work  their 
own  mines,  snd  on  the  river  Wear  there  are  only  three 
out  of  eighteen  collieries;  all  the  rest  are  in  the  hands 
of  lessees  or  adventurers.  The  capital  is  raised  by 
shares,  often  of  small  amount,  and  being  transferable,  are 
constantly  in  the  market  Collieries  vary  exceedingly 
as  to  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  win  them,  Uie 
difierence  being  so  great  as  from  £10,000  to  Xl50,00a 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  sinking  a  shaft  is  passing 
through  quicksands;  another  is  the  immense  quantities 
of  water  which  are  met  with  in  certain  parts  of  the  stra- 
tification, generally  within  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  from 
the  surface  which  fo  always  dammed  back  by  a  tubb 
Mr  Buddie  mentions  a  shaft  in  which  he  had  to  apply 
forty  fathoms,  that  is,  240  feet,  of  cast-iron  tubbing. 
Besides,  one  shaft  is  not  sufficient,  another  being  re- 
quired for  drawing  up  the  water  and  for  ventilating  tbe 
mine. 

The  depth  of  the  mines  is  venr  various;  in  one  place 
near  Jsrrow,  about  five  miles  from  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  on  its  southern  bank,  the  high  main  coal  of  the 
Tyne  is  found  within  42  feet  of  the  ground,  and  the 
same  coal  lies  under  Jarfow  lake  more  than  1200  feet  from 
the  snrfrce.  This  great  depth  is  not  reached  hf  one 
perpendicular  shaft,  but  a  shaft  and  steam-engine  under 
ground,  with  descendin    inclined  planes.    A  great  im- 
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Thus,  the  vapours  found  beneath  the  sur- 
face  of  the  earth  are  very  various  in  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  constitution  :  and  they  are  not 
less  in  their  appearance.     There  are  many 


proirement  was  made  by  this  erection  of  •teun-engines 
to  be  worked  in  the  pits  undergrouiid,  snd  which  firrt 
took  pisce  in  1804. 

The  pit  hsviog  been  sank  to  a  sufficiently  thick  seam 
of  eoal,  the  process  of  eicarating  it  begins,  by  catting 
out  the  coal  laterally  in  what  are  called  galleries.  In 
the  Newcastle  mines  large  masses  of  the  coal,  named 
pillars,  are  left  to  support  the  roof,  at  short  intenrals,  but 
in  Stafibrdshire  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  taken  away,  and 
the  roof  of  the  mine  is  suffered  to  fall  down,  care  being 
taken  to  support  it  so  &r  as  not  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  workmen.  One  set  of  workmen  is  employed  in 
digging  out  the  coal,  and  another  in  removing  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  from  whence  it  is  drawn  up  by  ma- 
chinery to  the  surface.  The  woiic  of  the  miners  is  very 
laborious,  especially  where  the  seams  are  so  thin  as  to 
prevent  their  being  in  an  erect  posture. 

In  many  collieries,  after  the  whole  of  the  coal  has 
been  got  out  in  the  ordinary  way  of  working,  they 
gradually  cut  away  a  part  of  the  pillars  of  coal  which  had 
been  left  at  intervals,  for  the  support  of  the  roo^  sub- 
sUtuting  props  of  timber;  and  sometimes  the  wliole  of 
the  pillar  may  be  taken  away  without  the  roof  filing  i^ 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  the  workman  in  othei 
parts  of  the  mine.  When  the  whole  of  the  coal  has 
been  excavated  and  the  roof  does  not  fall  down,  vast 
empty  spaces  or  wastes  are  left,  which  very  generally 
after  a  while,  become  filled  with  water,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  adjoining  collieries. 

The  chief  accidents  to  which  collieries  are  exposed, 
besides  that  of  the  roof  and  floor  coming  together,  by 
the  pressure  over  the  places  where  the  coal  has  been 
woiksd  out,  are  inundations  of  water,  and  explosions  of 
gas.  The  quantity  of  water  which  flows  into  the  mines 
is  sometimes  quite  enormous,  and  the  expense  of  draw- 
log  it  off  by  pumps  worked  by  steam-engines  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  charges  of  a  colliery.  Mr  Buddie  states, 
that  in  one  with  which  he  is  connected,  they  draw 
eighteen  times  the  weight  of  water  which  they  do  of 
coal.  It  very  often  happens  that  a  mine  is  drowned 
by  an  accidental  opening  into  an  okl  working  filled  with 
water. 

But  of  all  the  accidents  to  which  coal-mines  are  ex- 
posed, the  explosiaos  of  inflammable  gas  or  fire-damp 
are  the  most  frequent,  and  by  far  the  most  calamitous  in 
their  consequences.  All  coal,  even  the  charcoal-like 
variety  oalled  anthracite,  appears  to  contain,  in  its  uatu. 
ral  state  while  underground,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
free  uncombined  gas,  which  it  parts  with  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  when  it  is  relieved  from  great  superineum- 
bent  pressure.  The  gas  is  evolved  from  the  coal  in 
great  quantity  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  mines; 
and  instances  have  been  known  of  explosions  on  board 
of  ships  laden  with  fresh-worked  coals.  Coals  lying 
deep  give  out  more  gas  than  those  near  the  surface,  be- 
cause there  are  openings  at  the  wrhce  by  which  it  escapes; 
but  in  the  deep  mines  it  cannot  have  such  an  outlet, 
and  therefore  it  accumulates  in  all  the  fissures  of  the 
stone  above  the  coal,  and  this  sort  of  natural  distillation 
is  constantly  going  on.  The  fissurss  of  the  roof  are  in 
some  places  very  great,  and  there  are  sometimes  miles 
of  communication  from  one  fissure  to  another:  they  may 
be  considered  as  natural  gasometers,  and  having  no  out- 
let, and  the  process  of  distillation  constantly  going  on, 
the  gas  becomes  accnmulated  in  them  in  a  very  highly 
eondensed  state,  the  degree  of  condensation  depending 
on  the  thickness  of  the  surrounding  rock  and  the  quan- 
tity poured  in.  In  the  course  of  pursuing  the  workings, 
the  miners  somstimes  cut  across  one  of  those  fissures,  or 


kinds  that  seemingly  are  no  way  prejudicial 
to  health,  but  in  which  the  workmen  breatlie 
freely ;  and  yet  in  these,  if  a  lighted  candle 
be  introduced,  they  immediately  take  fire,  and 


approach  so  near  to  it,  that  the  intervening  rock  becomes 
too  weak  to  resist  the  elastic  force  of  the  compressed 
gas;  it  gives  way,  and  then,  in  either  case,  the  gas 
rashes  out  with  immense  force.  These  Moteer^,  as  they 
are  called,  emit  sometimes  as  much  as  700  hogsheads  oif 
gas  in  a  minute,  and  continue  in  a  state  of  activity  for 
many  months  together.  Sir  James  Lowther  found-  a 
uniform  current  of  gas  in  one  of  his  mines  for  two  years 
and  nine  months. 

This  gas,  in  the  state  in  which  it  issues  from  the  ooal, 
bums  with  a  bright  flame,  like  ordinary  artificial  coal 
gas;  but  when  united  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
air  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mixture  becomes  explosive, 
that  is,  the  whole  volume  of  air,  upon  the  approach  of  s 
flame,  suddenly  catches  fire,  and  goes  off  like  gunpowder, 
with  a  tremendous  explosion.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  vohune  or  bulk  of  the  inflammable  gas  to  fourteen 
of  atmospheric  air,  the  mixture  is  explosive,  and  must 
not  be  approached  with  a  naked  flame.  Great  pahis  are 
taken  to  ventilate  the  mines  so  as  to  free  them  from  this 
foul  air,  by  Urge  fires  kept  constantly  burning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ventilating  shaft,  aided  very  often  by  air- 
pumps  worked  by  steam-engines,  to  quicken  the  draft; 
and  which  are  sometimes  so  powerful  as  to  draw  out  of 
the  mine  1000  hogsheads  of  air  in  a  minute.  One  mine 
is  described  by  Mr  Buddie  as  generating  so  much  gas 
as  to  require  a  supply  of  18,000  cubic  feet  of  atOMispheric 
air  in  a  minute  to  keep  it  in  a  safe  working  state.  Men 
can  continue  to  work  and  breathe  in  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  the  gas  without  feeling  any  material  inconve- 
nience; and  formerly  such  places  were  approached  by 
making  use  of  what  were  called  Steel  Mills,  to  give  light 
This  machine  consists  of  a  small  wheel  of  steel,  of  six 
or  seven  inches  diameter,  moved  by  a  little  toothed  wheel 
with  great  velocity,  and  by  holding  a  piece  of  flint  to  the 
steel,  a  stream  of  sparlis  is  given  out.  Although  in  the 
day  the  light  appears  very  feeble,  in  the  darimess  of  the 
mines  It  is  strong  enough  to  enable  one  to  write  by  it; 
but  the  use  of  the  steel  mill  is  not  free  from  danger  of 
explosion  in  certain  mixtures  of  the  gas.  That  contri* 
Vance  has,  however,  been  now  completely  set  aside  by 
the  important  and  beautiful  discovery  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  the  Sapkty-Lamp. 

That  eminent  philosopher  instituted  a  long  series  of 
experimeuts  on  the  nature  of  the  fire-damp,  and  on  the 
proportions  with  which  it  must  be  mixed  with  atmos- 
pheric air  in  order  to  become  explosive.  He  found  that, 
in  respect  of  combustibility,  the  fire-damp  differs  most 
materially  from  the  other  common  inflammable  gases, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  fer  higher  temperature  before 
it  can  be  set  on  fire ;  an  iron  rod,  at  the  highest  degree 
of  red  heat,  and  at  the  common  degree  of  white  iMiat, 
did  not  inflame  explosive  mixtures  df  the  fire-damp,  and 
an  explosion  only  took  place  when  a  fkme  was  applied. 
He  further  made  the  important  discovery,  that  flame  will 
not  pass  through  a  tube  with  a  very  sinaU  bore ;  and, 
guided  by  this  principle,  he  was  ultimately  led,  through 
a  train  of  bigenious  experiments,  to  the  construction  at 
an  instrument  which  has  saved,  and  will  continue  tc 
save,  the  lives  of  hundreds,  and  which  has  rendered  s 
Urge  extent  of  property  productive  that  the  proprietors 
were  unable  to  turn  to  any  profitable  account.  The 
construction  of  the  Ump  depends  upon  two  principles 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  namely,  that  fire-damp  will 
only  explode  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  that  flasBs 
will  not  pass  through  very  fine  tubes.  Now  the  power 
of  tubes  in  preventing  the  transmission  of  lUme  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  any  particular  length,  a  very 
short  one  wiU  have  the  efiect,  provided  its  diameter  be 
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Che  whole  cavem  at  once  becomes  one  furnace 
of  flame.  In  mines,  therefore,  subject  to 
damps  of  this  kind,  they  are  obliged  to  haTe 
recoarse  to  a  Tery  peculiar  contrivance  to 
supply  sufficient  light  for  their  operations. 
This  is  by  a  great  wheel,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  beset  with  flints,  which  striking 
against  steels  placed  for  that  purpose  at  the 
extremity,  a  stream  of  fira  is  produced,  which 
affords  light  enough,  and  yet  which  does  not 
set  fire  to  the  mineral  yapour. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  vapours  of  the  mines 
about  Bristol :  on  the  contrary,  in  other  mines, 
a  single  spark  struck  out  from  the  collision  of 
flint  and  steel,  would  set  the  whole  shaft  in 
a  flame.  In  such,  therefore,  every  precaution 
is  used  to  avoid  a  collision;   the  workmen 

pioportlanany  reduced;  mad  n  Sir  H.  Dm,  cuntlder- 
iog  that  fine  wire-gaaae  is  an  aaeBblage  of  veiy  short 
tabes  with  a  Tery  small  bore,  found  that  a  game  coo. 
taining  625  apertures  in  %  square  inch,  which  is  coarse 
enough  to  transmit  a  great  deal  of  light,  will  not  allow 
flame  to  pass  through  it  Any  one  may  convinee  him- 
self of  this  by  holding  a  piece  of  fine  wire-gause  orer  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  or,  what  is  better,  over  the  flame  of 
a  spirftJamp,  or  of  a  gas-lamp,  hr  in  these  cases  the 
gauae  becomes  red-hot,  FUme  is  gaseous  matter  heated 
so  intensely  as  to  be  luminous,  and,  as  we  hare  said 
above,  the  flame  of  fire-damp  is  only  kindled  at  a  tem- 
perature much  higher  than  that  of  iron  at  a  white  heat. 
Now  when  flame  comes  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  Tory 
minute  apertures,  as  when  wire-gaoas  is  laid  upon  a 
burning  jet  of  ooal-gas,  it  is  deprived  of  so  much  heat 
tliat  its  temperature  instantly  falls  below  the  degree  at 
which  inflammation  can  be  maintained,  and  consequent- 
ly, although  the  gu  itself  is  passing  freely  through  the 
interstices,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  above  the  gaua, 
although  veiy  hot,  is  not  siifllciently  so  to  be  luminous, 
—that  is,  to  be  in  a  state  of  flame.  Nor  does  this  take 
place  only  when  the  wire  is  cold,-~the  eflect  is  equally 
certain  at  any  degree  of  heat  which  the  flame  can  com- 
municate to  it ;  for  since  the  gause  has  s  large  extent 
of  surface,  and,  from  ite  metallic  nature.  Is  a  good  con- 
ductor, it  loses  heat  with  great  rapidity.  Its  tempen^ 
tore,  therefore,  though  it  may  be  heated  to  whiteness,  is 
always  so  hr  below  that  of  flame,  as  to  exert  a  cooling 
influence  over  the  burning  gas,  and  rsduce  ite  heat  be- 
tow  the  point  at  which  It  Is  luminous.  When  the  lamp 
is  carried  Into  a  part  of  the  mine  which  is  highly 
charged  with  fire-damp,  the  flame  of  the  wick  begins  to 
enlarge,  and  the  air,  if  it  conUfn  so  much  of  the  In- 
flammable  gas  as  to  be  highly  explosive,  takes  fire  as  soon 
so  it  has  passed  through  the  gauae,  and  then  burning 
within  the  lamp  extinguishes  the  flame  of  the  wick,  by 
catting  00"  all  communication  with  the  pure  air  of  the 
atmosphere .  Whenever  this  appearance  is  observed,  the 
miner  most  instantly  withdraw;  ior  although  the  flaming 
gas  within  the  lamp  cannot  pass  through  the  gause  so  as 
to  set  fire  to  the  explosive  mixtore  outside,  it  makes  the 
wire  gauae  so  hot  that  it  would  verv  speedily  be  wasted, 
and  a  hole,  large  enough  to  let  the  flame  come  out,  would 
be  burned. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Davy  Lamp  accldente  by 
explosion  have  been  considerably  diminished,  although 
we  still  hear  of  many  lives  being  lost  from  this  cause. 
These  melancholy  disastere  are  partly  occasioned  per- 
haps by  venturing  into  too  dangerous  places,  but  most 
frbquently  by  the  carelessness  and  criminal  daring  o(  the 
workmen  themselves,  who,  in  order  to  get  a  lltUe  more 
light,  take  off  the  wire  gaius  covering. 


makine  use  of  wooden  instruments  in  digging ; 
and  being  cautious;  before  they  enter  the  mine, 
to  take  out  even  the  nails  from  their  shoes. 
Whence  this  strange  difference  should  arise, 
that  the  vapours  of  some  mines  catch  fire  with 
a  spark,  and  others  only  with  a  flame,  is  a 
question  that  we  must  be  content  to  leave  in 
obscurity,  till  we  know  more  of  the  nature 
both  of  mineral  vapour  and  of  fire.  This  we 
only  may  observe,  that  gunpowder  will  readily 
fire  with  a  spark,  but  not  with  the  flame  of  a 
candle ;  on  ihe  other  hand,  spirito  of  wine  will 
flame  with  a  candle,  but  not  with  a  spark : 
but  even  here  the  cause  of  this  difference  as 
yet  remains  a  secret 

As  from  this  account  of  mines,  it  appears 
that  tlie  internal  parte  of  the  globe  are  filled 
with  vapours  of  various  kinds,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  they  should,  at  different  times, 
reach  the  surface,  and  there  put  on  various 
appearances.  In  fact,  much  of  the  salubrity, 
and  much  of  the  unwholesomeness,  of  climates 
and  soils,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  vapours, 
which  make  their  way  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  upwards,  and  refresh  or  faint  the  air 
with  their  exhals lions.  Salt  mines,  being 
naturally  cold,'  send  forth  a  degree  of  coldness 
to  the  external  air,  to  comfort  and  refresh  it : 
on  the  contrary,  metallic  mines  are  known  not 
only  to  warm  it  with  their  exhalations,  but 
often  to  destroy  all  kinds  of  vegetation  by  their 
volatile  corrosive  fumes.  In  some  mines,  dense 
vapours  are  plainly  perceived  issuing  from 
tlieir  mouths,  and  sensibly  warm  to  the  touch. 
In  some  places  neither  snow  nor  ice  will  con- 
tinue  on  the  ground  that  covers  a  mine ;  and 
over  others  the  fields  are  found  destitute  of 
verdure.'  The  inhabitante,  also,  are  rendered 
dreadfully  sensible  of  these  subterraneous  ex- 
halations,  beine  affected  with  such  a  variety 
of  evils  proceeding  entirely  from  this  cause, 
that  books  have  been  professedly  written  upon 
this  class  of  disorders. 

Nor  are  these  vapours,  which  thus  escape 
to  the  surface  af  the  earth,  entirely  uncon 
fined ;  for  they  are  frequently,  in  a  manner, 
circumscribed  to  a  spot  The  grotto  Del 
Cane,  near  Naples,  is  an  instance  of  this ;  the 
noxious  effects  of  which  have  made  that  cavem 
so  very  famous.  This  grotto,  which  has  so 
much  employed  the  attention  of  travellers,  lies 
within  four  miles  of  Naples,  and  is  situated 
near  a  large  lake  of  clear  wholesome  water.* 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape which  this  lake  affords;  being  sur- 
rounded with  hills  covered  with  forests  of  the 
most  beautiful  verdure,  and  the  whole  bearing 
a  kind  of  amphitheatrical  appearance.  How- 
ever, this  region,  beautiful  as  it  appears,  is 

1  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  523.     •  Boyle,  vol.  ill.  p.  238. 
•  Kircher,  Mund.  Subt.  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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almost  entirely  uninhabited;  the  few  peasants 
that  necessity  compels  to  reside  there,  looking 
quite  consumptive  and  ghastly ,  from  the  poison- 
ous exhalations  that  rise  from  the  earth.  The 
famous  grotto  lies  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  near 
which  place  a  peasant  resides,  who  keeps  a 
number  of  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
experiment  to  tlie  curious.  These  poor  animals 
always  seem  perfectly  sensible  of  the  approach 
of  a  stranger,  and  endeavour  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  However,  their  attempts  being  per- 
ceived, they  are  taken. and  brought  to  the 
grotto ;  the  noxious  effects  of  which  they  have 
so  frequently  experienced.  Upon  entering 
this  place,  which  is  a  little  cave,  or  hole  rather, 
dug  into  the  hill,  about  eight  feet  high,.and 
twelve  feet  long,  the  observer  can  see  no 
visible  mark  of  its  pestilential  vapour ;  only  to 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  the  wall  seems 
to  be  tinged  with  a  colour  resembling  that 
which  is  given  by  stagnant  waters.  When 
the  dog,  this  poor  philosophical  martyr,  as 
84jme  have  called  him,  is  held  above  this  mark, 
he  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  smallest  incon- 
venience ;  but  when  his  head  is  thrust  down 
lower  he  struggles  to  get  free  for  a  little ;  but 
in  the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes  he  seems 
to  lose  all  sensation,  and  is  taken  out  seem- 
ingly without  life.  Being  plunged  in  the 
neighbouring  lake,  he  quickly  recovers,  and 
is  permitted  to  run  home,  seemingly  without 
the  smallest  injury. 

This  vapour,  which  thus  for  a  time  suffo- 
cates, is  of  the  humid  kind,  as  it  extinguishes 
a  torch,  and  sullies  a  looking-glass;  but  there 
are  other  vapours  perfectly  innammable,  and 
that  only  require  the  approach  of  a  candle  to 
set  them  blazing.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
burning  well  at  Brosely,  which  is  now  stopped 
up ;  the  vapour  of  which,  when  a  candle  was 
brought  within  about  a  foot  of  the  surface  of 
the  water,  caught  flame  like  spirits  of  wine, 
and  continued  blazing  several  hours  after. 
Of  this  kind,  also,  are  the  perpetual  fires  in 
the  kingdom  of  Persia.  In  that  province, 
where  the  worshippers  of  fire  hold  their  chief 
mysteries,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  for 
some  extent,  seems  impregnated  with  inflam- 
mable  vapours.  A  reed  stuck  into  the  ground 
continues  to  burn  like  a  flambeau ;  a  hole  made 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  instantly  be. 
comes  a  furnace,  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  a  culinary  fire.  There  they  make  lime  by 
merely  burying  the  stones  in  the  earth ;  and 
watch  with  veneration  the  appearances  of  a 
flame  that  has  not  been  extinguished  for  times 
immemorial.  How  different  are  men  in  vari. 
ous  climates !  This  deluded  people  worship 
these  vapours  as  a  deity,  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ovils. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 

MiiTBS  and  caverns,  as  we  have  said,  reach 
but  a  very  little  way  under  the  surface  of  the 
earthy  and  we  have  hitherto  had  no  opportu- 
nities of  exploring  further.  Without  all 
doubt  the  wonders  that  are  still  unknown  sur- 
pass  those  that  have  been  represented,  as  there 
are  depths  of  thousands  of  miles  which  are 
hidden  from  our  inquiry.  The  only  tidings 
wc  have  from  those  unfathomable  regions  are 
by  means  of  volcanoes,  those  burning  moun- 
tains that  seem  to  discharge  their  materials 
from  the  lowest  abysses  of  the  earth.^  A  vol- 
cano may  be  considered  as  a  cannon  of  im. 
mense  size,  the  mouth  of  which  is  often  near 
two  miles  in  circumference.  From  this  dread- 
ful aperture  are  discharged  torrents  of  flame 
and  sulphur,  and  rivers  of  melted  metal. 
Whole  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes,  with  rocks 
of  enormous  size,  are  discharged  to  many  miles' 
distance ;  so  that  the  force  of  the  most  powerful 
artillery,  is  but  as  a  breeze  agitating  a  feather 
in  comparison.  In  the  deluge  of  fire  and 
melted  matter  which  runs  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  whole  cities  are  sometimes  swal- 
lowed  up  and  consumed.  Those  rivers  of 
liquid  fire  are  sometimes  two  hundred  feet  deep ; 
and  when  they  harden,  frequently  form  con- 
siderable hills.  Nor  is  the  danger  of  these 
confined  to  the  eruption  only :  but  the  force 
of  the  internal  fire  struggling  for  vent,  fre- 
quently produces  earthquakes  through  the 
whole  region  where  the  volcano  is  situated. 
So  dreadnil  have  been  these  appearances,  that 
men's  terrors  have  added  new  horrors  to  the 
scene,  and  they  have  regarded  as  prodigies, 
what  we  know  to  be  the  result  of  natural 
causes.  Some  philosophers  have  considered 
them  as  vents  communicating  with  the  fires 
of  the  centre ;  and  the  ignorant  as  the  mouths 
of  hell  itself.  Astonishment  produces  fear, 
and  fear  superstition :  the  inhabitants  of  Ice- 
land believe  the  bellowings  of  Hecla  are 
nothing  else  but  the  cries  of  the  damned,  and 
that  its  eruptions  are  contrived  to  increase 
their  tortures. 

But  if  we  regard  this  astonishing  scene  of 
terror  with  a  more  tranquil  and  inquisitive  eye» 
we  shall  find  that  these  conflagpfations  are  pro- 
duced by  very  obvious  and  natural  causes. 
We  have  already  been  apprised  of  the  vari- 
ous mineral  substances  in  the  bosom,  of  the 
earth, and  their  aptness  to  burst  out  into  flames. 
Marcasites  and  pyrites,  in  particular,  by 
being  humified  with  water  or  air,  contract  this 
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heai^  and  often  endeayoar  to  exfiand  with  ir- 
resistible explosion.  These,  therefore,  being 
lodged  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  or  in  the 
bosom  of  mountains,  and  being  either  washed 
hj  the  accidental  influx  of  waters  below,  or 
fanned  by  sir,  insinuating  itself  through  per. 
pendicular  fissures  from  above,  take  fire  at 
first  by  only  heaying  in  earthquakes,  but  at 
length  by  bursting  through  every  obstacle, 
and  making  their  dreadful  discharge  in  a  vol- 
camx 

These  volcanoes  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth:  In  Europe  there  are  three  that 
are  very  remarkable ;  IStna  in  Sicily,  Veso- 
vios  in  Italy,  and  Hecla  in  Iceland.^  JRtna 
has  been  a  volcano  for  ages  immemorial  Its 
eruptions  are  very  violent,  and  its  discharge 
has  been  known  to  cover,  for  a  certain  space 
around ,  eight-six  feet  deep.    In  the  year  1 53 7 , 


^^^^^^-^r^Jfeg 


an  eruption  of  this  mountain  produced  an 
earthquake  through  the  whole  island  for  twelve 
days,  overturned  many  houses,  and  at  last 
formed  a  new  aperture,  which  overwhelmed 
all  within  ^ve  leagues  round.  The  cinders 
thrown  up  were  driven  even  into  Italy,  and 
its  burnings  were  seen  at  Malta,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  leagues.  "  There  is  nothing 
more  awful,**  says  Kircher,  "  than  the  erup- 
tions of  this  mountain,  or  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  attempting  to  examine  its  appear- 
ances, even  long  after  the  eruption  has  ceased. 
As  we  attempt  to  clamber  up  its  steepy  sides, 
every  step  we  take  upwards,  the  feet  sink 
back  half  way.  Upon  arriving  near  the  sum- 
mit, ashes  and  snow,  with  an  ill-assorted  con- 
junction, present  nothing  but  objects  of  deso- 
lation. Nor  is  this  the  worst,  for,  as  all  places 
are  covered  over,  many  caverns  are  entirely 


iThe  bland 


of  Iceland  owis  Ita  entira  origin  to  vol- 
Mount  Hoda  being  ilie  chief  and  most 


heigbC 


Tbit  mountain  it  about  fiOOD  feet  fai 
The  hsM  Is  oompoaed  of  nigged  massee  of  lava 
lis,  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  the  tummit  is 
eovered  with  eternal  snow  and  gladera.  The  crater  at 
tbe  lop  oontinuaily  emits  smoke  and  lava,— at  certain 
periods,  however,  with  increased  violence.  It  has  been 
fa  action  frarn  the  most  remoto  periods  of  histofy. 

V4M«1. 


hidden  from  the  sight,  into  which,  if  the  in- 
quirer happens  to  fall,  he  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  meets  inevitable  destruction.  Upon  com- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  great  crater,  nothing 
can  sufficiently  represent  the  tremendous  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene.  A  gulf  two  miles 
over,  and  so  deep  that  no  bottom  can  be  seen ; 
on  the  sides  pyramidical  rocks  starting  out 
between  apertures  that  emit  smoke  and  iiame ; 
all  this  accompanied  with  a  sound  that  never 
ceases,  louder  than  thunder,  strikes  the  bold 
with  horror,  and  the  religious  with  veneration 
for  HIM  that  has  power  to  control  its  burnings."' 


'  The  latest  great  eruption  of  Mount  JEtna  occur- 
red in  November,  1832.  The  following  account  of  It 
is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Penny  Magazine: 
— ^  You  will  readily  conceive  that  all  Sicily  was  greatly 
astonished  to  see  iEtna  break  out  with  such  fury  In  the 
beginning  of  last  November.  The  first  alarm  was  given 
on  the  Slit  October,  when  there  opened,  about  three 
miles  below  the  grand  crater  or  tummlt,  in  a  niche 
called  the  Valle  del  Serbo*  a  small  volcano,  which 
emitted  smoke  and  fire  only  a  few  days.  On  the  3rd 
November,  however,  appearances  began  to  wear  a  more 
formidable  aspect.  Seven  small  mouths  were  formed, 
about  three  miles  lower  than  the  first  one.  These  being 
Yery  close  together,  by  the  subsequent  throes  of  the 
mountain,  became  uidted  Into  but  two  or  three.  It  was 
from  one  of  these  mouths,  now  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, that  all  the  lava  issued.  The  side  of  the  moun- 
tain where  the  VaJIe  del  Seito  lies,  is  about  W.  S.  W. 
from  the  grand  crater,  and  in  direction  just  over  the 
town  of  Bronte.  Explosions  were  not  very  great  in 
this  eruption,  and  the  quantity  of  stones  and  ashes 
ejected  was  not  akuming.  The  progrsss  of  the  lava 
was,  however,  highly  so.  Situated  as  the  volcano  was, 
on  a  very  steep  eminence,  the  first  few  days  it  flowed 
down  the  mountain  with  terrific  rapidity  ;  on  arriving 
at  more  level  ground  It  moved  more  stowly,  and  the 
stream  began  to  widen.  Here  commenced  the  damage 
to  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  upper  regions  of  ^tna 
are  ao  cold  as  scarcely  to  be  available  for  Uie  purposes  oi 
tillage  or  cultivation.  Lower  down  commences  the 
woody  region,  which  consist  of  large  forest  trees. 
Below  thMO  lie  the  plains,  which  are  mostly  laid  out  in 
vinejrardsy  the  slope  of  them  being  very  gradual,  and 
here  it  was  that  when  the  liquid  fire  arrived,  there  was 
most  cause  for  alarm. 

•*  The  direction  which  the  lava  first  took  was  that  cf 
a  straight  line  downwards,  which  it  continued  for  about 
a  mile,  after  which,  meeting  with  the  valley  which  di- 
vides Monte  Gitto  and  Monte  Lepre,  it  branched  oflf  in 
a  southerly  direction ;  It  ran  for  about  four  miles  thus, 
when  it  stopped.  It  now  took  another  course,  (from  tho 
place  where  it  had  first  deviated  from  the  direct  line,) 
branching  ofl*  afiresh  between  Monte  Gitto  and  Monte 
Malletta.  It  continued  its  ooutm  uninterrupted  here, 
curving  round  the  base  of  the  mountains  It  met  with, 
and,  finally,  coming  direct  upon  Bronto,  which  pkoe 
It  might  probably  have  reached,  but  for  an  extensive 
valley  which  so  efiectually  protected  it  from  injury  from 
the  lava,  that  it  must  have  required,  it  is  supposed,  more 
than  two  months,  of  an  equally  violent  flow  of  lava,  to 
fill  up  this  valley  ao  as  to  put  the  town  even  in  jeopsrdy. 
On  a  former  occasion  this  valley,  which  almost  surrounds 
the  town  like  a  moat,  turned  the  course  of  the  fluid  on 
each  side  of  it;  so  that  while  a  tract  of  country  several 
miles  below  Bronte,  and  forther  from  the  crater,  wu 
completely  ruined,  this  city,  owing  to  ite  peculiar  situa» 
tion,  remainod  untouched.    As  It  was,  it  did  not  even 
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lu  the  descriptions  of  Vesuvius  or  Heda, 
we  shall  find  scarcely  any  thing  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  terrible  objects,  but  rather 


lessened,  as  these  mountains  are  not  so  large 
as  the  former.     The  crater  of  Vesuvius  is  but 


reach  so  far,  though  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it,  hav- 
ing run  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  its  com. 
men  cement.  The  breadth  of  the  stream  of  lava  was  at 
ItB  widest  part  a  mile  and  a  half ;  but  this  was  in  the 
lower  regions,  where  it  was  not  enclosed  between  the 
difierent  mounts,  but  had  spread  considerably.  This 
was  certainly  alarming,  but  engineers  came  from  Ca- 
tania to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  country,  and  endea- 
vour to  turn  the  course  of  the  fire,  should  Bronte  stand 
in  danger.  This  of  course  would  have  been  ridiculous, 
were  it  not  for  the  natural  auxiliaries  of  situation,  with- 
out which  nothing  short  of  madness  could  attempt  to 
resist  such  a  body  of  this  terrible  compound  as  now 
threatened.  This  lava,  though  ^rery  long  in  cooling,  is 
not  long  in  becoming  solid,  which  it  does,  retaining  its 
red  heat.  Brydone  says  that  it  can,  by  a  irery  violent 
beat,  be  fused,  but  I  cannot  find  that  this  has  ever  been 
done.  The  density  of  the  state  in  which  it  arrives,  after 
a  passage  of  twelve  miles,  may  be  imagined  as  consider- 
ably greater  than  at  its  first  outset.  The  flow  is  pro- 
portionaUy  less  rapid.  This  will  in  some  measure  ac- 
count for  the  inconsistency  in  the  reports  respecting  its 
violence,  which  some  made  out  as  tremendous,  and 
which  caused  many  persons  to  remove  their  furniture 
and  effects  from  Bronto,  under  the  apprehension  that  it 
:vould  continue  with  the  same  velocity. 

"  Ndthing  serves  to  convey  a  more  sublime  idea  of 
the  extent  of  this  fire,  than  the  fact  of  its  being  capable 
of  continuing  in  a  course  of  twelve  miles  without  be- 
coming solid.  For  not  only  does  it  retain  this  heat, 
but  it  imparts  to  the  loose  stones  and  lava  of  former 
eruptions,  which  it  encounters,  in  a  nearly  equal  degree. 
During  the  greater  part  of  its  passage,  it  had  to  cross 
the  tracts  of  lava-stone  many  centuries  old.  The  stones, 
though  loose,  have  been  suflfered  to  lie,  as,  from  their 
size  and  quantity,  the  trouble  of  removing  them  would 
never  be  repaid  ;  as  I  am  informed  the  soil  lies  many 
&thoms  below,  and  the  expense  would  be  enormous. 

"  I  saw  it  on  the  19th  of  November:  for  several  days 
previous  the  explosions  had  ceased,  and  ashes  were  no 
longer  thrown  out.  The  lava  was  then  running  into 
the  valley  behind  Bronte,  part  of  its  course  being  Inter- 
cepted to  the  view  by  the  layers  of  stones  which  I  have 
mentioned;  for  the  lava,  being  liquid,  naturally  sank  to 
the  bottom,  leaving  the  surftu;e  covered  for  a  consider- 
able space.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  interrupted  the 
beauty  of  the  sight  as  a  spectacle,  as  we  all  had  antici- 
))ated  a  complete  united  mass  of  fire.  Many  who  had 
come  only  to  gratify  their  organs  of  vision,  had  set  their 
expirtations  on  a  stream  of  fire,  twelve  miles  long,  and 
one  &nd  a  half  broad.  But  owing  to  the  curvilinear  di- 
rection which  it  toolc,  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
of  it  were  visible  at  once,  and  it  was  only  that  breadth 
at  ito  very  widest  part,  at  which  period  it  had  arrived 
at  the  more  level  parts  of  the  mountain ;  when,  being 
shallower  than  in  the  doso  deep  ravines  higher  up,  en- 


a  mile  across,  according  to  the  Bame  author ; 
whereas  that  of  MUik  is  two.  On  this  particu. 
lar,  however,  we  must  place  no  dependence, 
as  these  caverns  every  day  alter ;  being  les- 
sened by  the  mountain's  sinking  in  at  one 
eruption,  and  enlarged  by  the  fury  of  an. 
other.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  remark, 
able  particulars  respecting  Vesuvius,  that 
Pliny  the  naturalist  was  sufibcated  in  one 
of  its  eruptions ;  for  his  curiosity  impelling 
him  too  near,  he  found  himself  involved  in 
smoke  and  cinders  when  it  was  coo  late  to  re- 
tire ;  and  his  companions  hardly  escaped  to 
give  an  account  of  the  misfortune.     It  was  in 


countering  a  rock  of  ordinary  size  was  sufficient  to  make 
a  breach  hi  the  sur&ce,  which  the  eye  detected.  It 
was,  however,  a  sight  grand  in  the  extreme. 

"  At  the  valley  above  Bronte,  the  eruption  may  bo 
said  to  have  ceased.  For  several  days  nothing  but  a 
faint  expiring  flame  was  discernible  at  the  crater,  and 
the  lava  gradually  flowed  weaker  and  weaker,  to  that 
before  the  end  of  the  month  all  those  unruly  combus- 
tibles, which  had  excited  so  much  curiosity  and  alarm, 
had  nearly  subsided ;  a  little  continued  even  a  few  day« 
after,  following  nearly  the  course  of  the  other,  but,  from  its 
diminutive  vdume,  not  being  able  to  retain  its  liquid 
state  more  than  for  a  mile  or  two.  Before  the  year 
1832  had  closed,  everything  was  quiet,  but  the  lava  will 
scarce  have  cooled  for  another  twelve  mouths;  with  such 
amazing  heat  does  this  fire  issue  from  its  abodes,  iind 
with  such  tenacity  does  it  retain  its  influence.  I  can- 
not find  that  in  any  of  the  eruptions  of  ^toa,  the  lava 
runs  for  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  All  will 
depend  upon  the  inclination  of  the  ground  it  has  to  pass, 
and  on  its  own  volume.  The  eruption  which  came  to 
Catania  in  1C69,  geuerally  accounted  one  of  the  most 
formidable  ever  known,  proceeded  from  Monte  Rossi 
(Brydone  calls  it,  I  think,  Monpelieri\  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city,  and  eighteen  from  the  main  crater 
at  the  top.  It  threw  itself  into  the  sea  at  Catania,  and 
it  even  appears  astonishing  how  it  can  be  kept  so  long 
in  a  state  of  liquefaction.  The  heat  Is  felt  at  an  im- 
mense distance.  We  were  sometimes  enveloped  in  a 
fog,  and  saw  it  only  at  intervals;  but  we  always  felt  the 
warmth. 

"  The  devastation  committed  by  the  lava  in  its  pro- 
gress  vras  indeed  terrible.  No  object,  however  large, 
escaped.  I  watched  the  late  of  an  elm  tree  in  full 
growth :  on  seeing  the  fire  approach,  I  wished  to  notice 
bow  long  it  would  be  in  consuming.  To  my  surprise,  I 
saw  it  flaie,  aud  as  suddenly  extinguish,  not  a  vestige 
of  it  remaining.  From  the  intense  heat  I  should  sup- 
pose that  it  must  have  been  very  little  else  than  char- 
coal some  minutes  before  the  fire  actually  arrived, 
which  caused  it  to  vanish  with  the  efiect  of  gunpowder. 
The  damage  done  has  also  now  been  correctly  esUmated. 
The  principal  sufferer  has  been  tlte  Prince  Malletta,  pro- 
prietor of  the  wood  which  the  fire  entered,  burning  up 
everything  in  its  path,  and  effectually  sealing  the  eartii 
with  a  species  of  stone  harder  than  the  hardest  granittt, 
so  that  it  will  be  ages  before  the  ground  can  again  be 
serviceable  for  cultivation ;  independent  of  the  loss  in 
timber,  which  was  consumed  standing.  The  vineyards 
ImIow  the  woody  region  had  their  share,  and  this  is  the 
most  valuable  ground  of  any.  Loss  of  life  there  has  been 
none,  nor  of  houses;  the  whole  has  been  calculated  at 
about  j£6000  sterling,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
this  estimate  exceeds  the  true  damage.  Higher  than 
Bronte  there  is  neither  dty  nor  village,  so  that  no  habi- 
tations could  have  been  molested.    Lord  Nelson's  estate. 
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that  dreadful  eruption  that  the  city  of  Hercu- 
laneani  was  overwhelmed  ;  the  ruins  of  which 
have  lately  heen  discovered  at  sixty  feet  dis- 
tance below  the  surface,  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  forty  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  sea.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  erup- 
tions  of  this  mountain  was  in  the  year  1707, 
which  is  finely  described  by  Valetta ;  a  part 
of  whoee  description  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
translate. 

"  Towards  the  latter  end  of  summer,  in  the 
year  1707,  the  mount  Vesuvius,  that  had  for 
a  long  time  been  silent,  now  began  to  give  some 
signs  of  commotion.  Little  more  than  inter- 
nal murmurs  at  first  were  heard,  that  seemed 
to  contend  within  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
mountain ;  no  flame,  nor  even  any  smoke,  was 
as  yet  seen.  Soon  after  some  smoke  appeared 
by  day,  and  a  flame  by  night,  which  seemed 
to  brighten  all  the  Campania.  At  intervals, 
also,  it  shot  off"  substances  with  a  sound  very 
like  that  of  artillery,  but  which,  even  at  so 
great  a  distance  as  we  were  at,  infinitely  ex- 
ceeded them  in  greatness.  Soon  after,  it  be- 
gan to  throw  up  ashes,  which,  becoming  the 
sport  of  the  winds,  fell  at  great  distances,  and 
acme  many  miles.  To  this  succeeded  showers 
of  stones,  which. killed  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley,  and  made  a  dreadful  ra^ 
▼age  among  the  cattle.  Soon  after,  a  torrent 
of  burning  matter  began  to  roll  down  the 
■ides  of  the  mountain,  at  first  with  a  slow  and 
gentle  motion,  but  soon  with  increased  celer- 
ity.  The  matter  thus  poured  out,  when  cold, 
seemed  upon  inspection  to  be  of  vitrified  earth, 
the  whole  united  into  a  mass  of  more  than 
stony  hardness.  But  what  was  particularly 
observable  was,  that  upon  the  whole  surface 
of  these  melted  materials,  a  light  spongy  stone 
seemed  to  float,  while  the  lower  body  was  of 
the  hardest  substance  of  which  our  roads  are 
asnally  made.  Hitherto  there  were  no  ap- 
pearances but  what  had  been  often  remarked 
before ;  but  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  seem- 
ing flashes  of  lightning  were  shot  forth  from 
the  mouth  of  the  mountain,  \riih  a  noise  far 
exceeding  the  loudest  thunder.  These  flashes, 
in  colour  and  brightness,  resembled  what  we 
usoally  see  in  tempests,  but  they  assumed  a 

which  WIS  nid  to  hire  been  Injured,  never  was  touched, 
as  it  lies  below  Bronte. 

'*  In  line,  this  eruption  of  ^tna  has  been  one  of  the 
most  unexpected,  most  rlolent  for  the  time  of  its  dura^ 
tion,  and  most  harmless  for  the  extent  of  mischief,  of 
anj  ever  recorded.  Most  of  these  phenomena  are  pre- 
ceded by  those  terrible  electric  shocks,  sometimes  caus- 
ing more  injury  than  the  ebullition  which  follows.  Here, 
DO  warning  was  giren  of  its  forthcoming,  nor,  when 
once  begun  with  such  fuiy,  cnnid  so  spdidy  a  termina- 
tion have  boen  looked  to.  People  in  general,  noi  pro- 
prietors of  ground  on  iEtna,  look  on  an  event  of  this 
sort  with  great  satis&rtion,  as  the^  reasonably  suppose 
tJiey  have  been  sared  the  terrors  of  an  earthquake.*' 


more  twisted  and  serpentine  form.  After  this 
followed  such  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes,  that 
the  whole  city  of  Naples,  in  the  midst  of  the 
day,  was  involved  in  nocturnal  darkness,  and 
the  nearest  friends  were  unable  to  distinguish 
each  other  in  this  frightful  gloom.  If  any 
person  attempted  to  stir  out  without  torch- 
light, he  was  obliged  to  return,  and  every  part 
of  the  city  was  filled  with  supplications  and 
terror.  At  length,  after  a  continuance  of 
some  hours,  about  one  o'clock  at  midnight, 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  north,  the  stars 
began  to  be  seen  ;  the  heavens,  though  it  was 
night,  began  to  grow  brighter ;  and  the  erup- 
tions, after  a  continuance  of  fifteen  days,  to 
lessen.  The  torrent  of  melted  matter  was 
seen  to  extend  from  the  mountain  down  to  the 
shore ;  the  people  began  to  return  *  to  their 
former  dwellings;  and  the  whole  face  of  nature 
to  resume  its  former  appearance." 

The  famous  Bishop  Berkeley  gives  an  ac> 
count  of  one  of  these  eruptions  in  a  manner 
something  difierent  from  the  former.^  **  In 
the  year  1717,  and  the  middle  of  April,  with 
much  difficulty  I  reached  the  top  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  in  which  I  saw  a  vast  aperture  full 
of  smoke,  which  hindered  me  from  seeing  its 
depth  and  figure.  I  heard  within  that  horrid 
gulf  certain  extraordinary  sounds,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  a  sort  of  murmuring,  sighing,  dash* 
ing  sound;  and,  between  whiles,  a  noise  like 
that  of  thunder  or  cannon,  with  a  clattering 
like  that  of  tiles  falling  from  the  tops  of  houses 
into  the  streets.  Sometimes,  as  the  wind 
changed,  the  smoke  grew  thiimer,  discovering 
a  very  ruddy  flame,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  crater  streaked  with  a  red  and  several 
shades  of  yellow.  After  an  hour's  stay,  the 
smoke,  being  moved  by  the  wind,  gave  us 
short  and  partial  prospects  of  the  great  hoi. 
low  ;  in  the  flat  'bottom  of  which  I  could  dis. 
cern  two  furnaces  almost  contiguous  ;  that  on 
the  left  seeming  about  three  yards  over,  glow- 
ing with  ruddy  flame,  and  throwing  up  red- 
hot  stones  with  a  hideous  noise,  which,  as  they 
fell  back,  caused  the  clattering  already  taken 
notice  of. — May  8, in  the  morning,  I  ascended 
the  top  of  Vesuvius  a  second  time,  and  found 
a  different  face  of  things.  The  smoke  ascend, 
ing  upright,  gave  a  full  prospect  of  the  crater, 
which,  as  I  could  judge,  was  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  a  hundred  yards  deep. 
A  conical  mount  had  been  formed,  since  mv 
last  visit,  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  whicd 
I  could  see  was  made  by  the  stones,  thrown 
up  and  fallen  back  again  into  the  crater.  In 
this  new  hill  remained  the  two  furnaces  already 
mentioned.     The  one  was  seen  to  throw  up 

»  PhiL  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 
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every  three  or  four  minutes,  with  a  dreadful 
sound,  a  vast  number  of  red-hot  stonea,  at  least 
three  hundred  feet  higher  than  my  head,  as  I 
stood  upon  the  brink ;  but  as  there  was  no 
wind,  they  fell   perpendicularly  back   from 
whence  they  had  been  discharged.     The  other 
was  filled  with  red-hot  liquid  matter,  like  that 
in  the  furnace  of  a  glass-house,  raging  and 
working  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  with  a  short 
abrupt  noise.     This  matter  would  sometimes 
boil  over,  and  run  down  the  sides  of  the  conical 
hill,  appearing  at  first  red-hot,  but  changing 
colour  as  it  hardened  and  cooled.     Had  the 
wind  driven  in  our  faces,  we  had  been  in  no 
small  danger  of  stifling  by  the  sulphureous 
smoke,  or  being  killed  by  the  masses  of  melted 
minerals   that  were  shot   from   the  bottom. 
But  as  the  wind  was  favourable,  I  had  an  op. 
portunity  of  surveying  this  amazing  scene  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  together.     On  the 
fifth  of  June,  after  a  horrid  noise,  the  moun- 
tain  was  seen  at  Naples  to  work  over ;  and, 
about  three  day^  after,  its  thunders  were  re- 
newed so,  that  not  only  the  windows  in  the 
city,  but  all  the  houses,  shook.     Prom  that 
time  it  continued  to  overflow,  and  sometimes 
at  night  were  seen  columns  of  fire  shooting 
upward  from  its  summit     On  the  tenth,  when 
all  was  thought  to  be  over,  the  mountain  again 
renewed  its  terrors,  roaring  and  raging  most 
violently.     One  cannot  form  a  juster  idea  of 
the  noise,  in  the  most  violent  fits  of  it,  than 
by  imagining  a  mixed  sound  made  up  of  the 
raging  of  a  tempest,  the  murmur  of  a  troubled 
sea,  and  the  roaring  of  thunder  and  artillery, 
confused  all  together.     Though  we  heard  this 
at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  yet  it  was  very 
terrible.     I    therefore   resolved   to   approach 
nearer   to  the  mountain  ;   and   accordingly, 
three  or  four  of  us  got  into  a  boat,  and  were 
set  ashore  at  a  little  town  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.     From  thence  we  rode  about 
four  or  dye  miles,  before  we  came  to  the  tor- 
rent of  fire  that  was  descending  from  the  side 
of  the  volcano ;  and  here  the  roaring  grew 
exceedingly  loud  and  terrible  as  we  approach, 
ed.     I  observed  a  mixture  of  colours  in  the 
cloud,  above  the  crater,  green,  yellow,  red 
and  blue.     There  was  likewise  a  ruddy  dis- 
mal  light  in  the  air,  over  that  tract  where  the 
burning  river  flowed.     These  circumstances, 
set  ofl*  and  augmented  by  the  horror  of  the 
night,  made  a  scene  the  most  uncommon  and 
astonishing  I  ever  saw  ;  which  still  increased 
as  we  approached  the  burning  river.    Imagine 
a  vast  torrent  of  liquid  fire,  rolling  from  the  top 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  with  irresist- 
ible  fury  bearing  down  and  consuming  vines, 
olives,  and  houses ;  and  divided  into  difierent 
channels,  according  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
uooiitain.     The  largest  stream  seemed  half 


a  mile  broad  at  least,  and  five  miles  long.  I 
walked  so  far  before  my  companions  up  the 
mountain,  along  the  side  of  the  river  of  fire, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  haste,  the 
sulphureous  stream  having  surprised  roe,  and 
almost  taken  away  my  breath.  During  our 
return,  which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  roaring  of  the  mountain  was 
heard  all  the  way,  while  we  observed  it  throw- 
ing up  huge  spouts  of  fire  and  burning  stones, 
which,  falling,  resembled  the  stars  in  a  rocket 
Sometimes  I  observed  two  or  three  distinct 
columns  of  flame,  and  sometimes  one  only, 
that  was  large  enough  to  fill  the  whole  crater. 
These  burning  columns,  and  fiery  stones  seemed 
to  be  shot  a  thousand  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  summit  of  the  volcano;  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  mountain  continued  raffing  for  six  or 
eight  days  after.  On  the  l8Ui  of  the  same 
month,  the  whole  appearance  ended,  and  the 
mountain  remained  perfectly  quiet  without 
any  visible  smoke  or  flame." 

The  matter  which  is  found  to  roll  down 
from  the  mouth  of  all  volcanoes  in  general, 
resembles  the  dross  that  is  thrown  from  a 
smith's  forge.  But  it  is  difierent,  perhaps,  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
world  that  has  not  its  volcanoes.  In  Asia, 
particularly  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  there  are  many.'  One  of  the  most 
famous  is  that  of  Albouras,  near  Mount  Tau. 
rus,  the  summit  of  which  is  continually  on 
fire,  and  covers  the  whole  adjacent  country 
with  ashes.  In  the  island  of  Temate  there 
is  a  volcano,  which  some  travellers  assert, 
bums  most  furiously  in  the  times  of  the  equi- 
noxes, because  of  the  winds  which  then  con- 
tribute  to  increase  the  flames.  In  the  Moluc- 
ca islands,  there  are  many  burning  moun- 
tains ;  they  are  also  seen  in  Japan,  and  the 
islands  adjacent ;  and  in  Java  and  Sumatra, 
as  well  as  in  other  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  Africa  there  is  a  cavern,  near  Fez,  which 
continually  sends  forth  either  smoke  or  flames. 
In  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  one  of  them, 
called  the  Island  de  Fuego^  continually  bums ; 
and  the  Portuguese,  who  frequently  attempted 
a  settlement  there,  have  as  often  been  obliged 
to  desist  The  Peak  of  Tenerifie  is,  as  every 
body  knows,  a  volcano,  that  seldom  desists 
from  eruptions.  But  of  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
America  is  the  place  where  those  dreadful  ir- 
regularities of  nature  are  the  most  conspicu- 
oua.  Vesuvius,  and  Etna  itself,  are  but  mere 
fire- works  in  comparison  to  the  burning  moun- 
tains  of  the  Andes ;  which,  as  they  are  the 
• - — ■ ■ 

^  It  has  been  ralctilated,  that  there  are  at  present  at 
least  two  hundred  and  twenty  Yclcanoef  in  a  state  of 
action  throoghoiit  the  glolM. 
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highest  mountains  of  the  world,  so  also  are 
they  the  roost  formidable  for  their  eruptions. 
The  mountain  of  Arequipa,  in  Peru,  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated ;  Carassa  and  Mala- 
hallo  are  yery  considerable ;  but  that  of  Coto- 
paxi,  in  the  provinoe  of  Quito,  exceeds  any 
thing  we  have  hitherto  read  or  heard  of. 
The  mountain  of  Cotopaxi,  as  described  by 
UUoa,'  is  more  than  three  miles  perpen- 
dicular from  the  sea;  and  it  became  a  vol- 
cano at  the  time  of  the  Spaniards'  first  ar. 
riyal  in  that  country.  A  new  eruption  of 
it  happened  in  the  year  1743,  hayine  been 
some  days  preceded  by  a  continusi  roar- 
ing in  its  bowels.  The  sound  of  one  of 
these  mountains  is  not,  like  that  of  the  vol- 
canoes in  Europe,  confined  to  a  province, 
but  is  heard  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles'  dis- 
tance.*  *'  An  aperture  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mit of  this  immense  mountain;  and  three 
more  about  equal  heights  near  the  middle  of 
its  declivity,  which  was  at  that  time  buried 
under  prodigious  masses  of  snow.  The  ig- 
nited  substances  ejected  on  that  occasion,  mix. 
ed  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ice  and  snow, 
melting  amidst  the  flames,  were  carried  down 
vfith  such  astonishing  rapidity,  than  in  an 
instant  the  valley,  from  Callo  to  Latucunga 
ivas  overflowed ;  and  besides  its  ravages  in 
bearing  down  the  houses  of  the  Indians,  and 
atber  poor  inhabitants,  great  numbers  of  people 
lost  their  lives.  The  river  of  Latucunga  was 
the  channel  qf  this  terrible  flood ;  till  being 
too  small  for  receiving  such  a  prodigious  cur- 
rent, it  overflowed  the  adjacent  country,  like 
a  vast  lake,  near  the  town,  and  carried  away 
all  the  buildings  within  its  reach.  The  in- 
habitants retired  into  a  spot  of  higher  ground 
behind  the  town,  of  which  those  parts  which 
stood  within  the  limits  of  the  current  were 
totally  destroyed.  The  dread  of  still  greater 
devastations  did  not  subside  for  three  days ; 
daring  which  the  volcano  ejected  cinders, 
while  torrents  of  melted  ice  and  snow  poured 
down  its  sides.  The  eruption  lasted  several 
days,  and  was  accompanied  with  terrible  roar, 
ings  of  the  wind,  rushing  through  the  volcano, 
still  louder  than  the  former  rumblings  in  its 
bowels.  At  last  all  was  quiet,  neither  fire 
nor  smoke  to  be  seen,  nor  noise  to  be  heard  ; 
till  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  flames  again  ap. 
peared  with  recruited  violence,  forcing  their 
passage  through  several  other  parts  of  the 
mountain,  so  that  in  clear  nights  the  flames 
being  reflected  by  the  transparent  ice,  formed 
an  awfully  magnificent  illumination." 

Such  is  the  appearance  and  efiect  of  those 
fires  which  proceed  from  the  more  inward  re- 
ee»es  of  the  earth  :  for  that  they  generally 
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come  from  deeper  regions  than  man  has 
hitherto  explored,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Buflbn,  who 
supposes  them  rooted  but  a  very  little  way 
below  the  bed  of  the  mountain.  **  We  can 
never  suppose,"  says  this  great  naturalist, 
'*  that  these  substances  are  ejected  from  any 
great  distance  below,  if  we  only  consider  the 
great  force  already  required  to  fling  them  up 
to  such  vast  heights  above  the  mouth  of  the 
mountain ;  if  we  consider  the  substances 
thrown  up,  which  we  shall  find  upon  inspec- 
tion to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  moun. 
tain  below  ;  if  we  take  into  our  consideration, 
that  air  is  always  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
flame ;  but,  most  of  all,  if  we  attend  to  one 
circumstance,  which  is,  that  if  these  substances 
were  exploded  from  a  vast  depth  below,  the 
same  force  required  to  shoot  them  up  so  high, 
would  act  agitunst  the  sides  of  the  volcano, 
and  tear  the  whole  mountain  in  pieces."  To 
all  this  specious  reasoning,  particular  answers 
might  be  easily  given  ;  as,  that  the  length  of 
the  funnel  increases  the  force  of  the  explosion  ; 
that  the  sides  of  the  funnel  are  actually  often 
burst  with  the  great  violence  of  the  flame ; 
that  air  may  be  supposed  at  depths  at  least  as 
far  as  the  perpendicular  fissures  descend.  Bui 
the  best  answer  is  a  well  known  fact ;  name, 
ly,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  discharged  from 
MintL  alone,  is  supposed,  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  to  exceed  twenty  times  the  ori. 
ginal  bulk  of  tho  mountain.*  The  greatest 
part  of  Sicily  seems  covered  with  its  erup. 
tions.  The  inhabitantsof  Catanea  have  found, 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  streets  and 
houses  sixty  feet  deep,  overwhelmed  by  the 
lava  or  matter  it  has  discharged.  But  what 
is  still  more  remarkable,  the  walls  of  these 
very  houses  have  been  built  of  materials  evi- 
dently thrown  up  by  the  mountain.  The  in. 
ference  from  all  this  is  very  obvious  ;  that  the 
matter  thiu  exploded  cannot  belong  to  the 
mountain  itself,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
quickly  consumed  ;  it  cannot  be  derived  from 
moderate  depths,  since  its  amazing  quantity 
evinces,  that  all  the  places  near  the  bottom 
must  have  long  since  been  exhausted  ;  nor 
can  it  have  an  extensive,  and,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  a  superficial  spread,  for  then  the  country 
roimd  would  be  quickly  undermined  ;  it  must, 
therefore,  be  supplied  from  the  deeper  regions 
of  the  earth  ;  those  undiscovered  tracts  where 
the  Deity  performs  his  wonders  in  solitude, 
satisfied  with  self.approbation ! 

'  Kircher,  Miind.  Sobt  vol.  I.  p.  202. 
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OF  EARTHQUAKES. 


Having  given  the  theory  of  volcanoes,  we 
have  in  some  measure  given  also  that  of  earth, 
quakes.  They  both  seem  to  proceed  from  the 
same  cause,  only  with  this  di^erence,  that  the 
fury  of  the  volcano  is  spent  in  the  eruption  ; 
that  of  an  earthquake  spreads  wider,  and  acts 
more  fatally  by  being  confined.  The  volcano 
only  afiiights  a  province  ;  earthquakes  have 
laid  whole  kingdoms  in  ruin. 

Philosophers  '  have  taken  some  pains  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  various  kinds  of  earth- 
quakes,  such  as  the  tremulous,  the  pulsative, 
the  perpendicular,  and  the  inclined  ;  but  these 
are  rather  the  distinctions  of  art  than  of  nature, 
mere  accidental  differences  arising  from  the 
situation  of  the  country  or  of  the  cause.  If, 
for  instance,  the  conHned  fire  acts  directly 
under  a  province  or  a  town,  it  will  heave  the 
earth  perpendicularly  upward,  and  produce  a 
perpendicular  earthquake.  If  it  acts  at  a  dis. 
tance,  it  will  raise  that  tract  obliquely,  and 
thus  the  inhabitants  will  perceive  an  inclined 
one. 

Nor  dues  it  seem  to  me  that  there  is  much 
greater  reason  for  Mr  Buffon's  distinction  of 
earthquakes ;  one  kind  of  which  he  supposes  • 
to  be  produced  by  fire  in  the  manner  of  vol- 
canoes, and  confined  but  to  a  very  narrow  cir- 
cumference. The  other  kind  he  ascribes  to 
the  struggles  of  confined  air,  expanded  by  heat 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  get  free.  For  how  do  these  two  causes 
differ?  Fire  is  an  agent  of  no  power  whatso- 
ever without  air.  It  is  the  air,  which  being 
at  first  compressed,  and  then  dilated  in  a  can. 
non,  that  drives  the  ball  with  such  force.  It 
is  the  air  struggling  for  vent  in  a  volcano, 
that  throws  up  its  contents  to  such  vast 
heights.  In  short,  it  is  the  air  confined  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  acquiring  elasti- 
city by  heat,  that  produces  all  those  appear, 
ances  which  are  generally  ascribed  to  the 
operation  of  fire.  When,  therefore,  we  are 
told  that  there  are  two  causes  of  earthquakes, 
we  only  learn  that  a  greater  or  smaller  quan- 
tity  of  heat  produces  Uiose  terrible  effects  ;  for 
nir  is  the  only  active  operator  in  either. 

Some  philosophers,  however,  have  been 
willing  to  give  the  air  as  great  a  share  in  pro- 
ducing these  terrible  efforts  as  they  could ; 
and,  magnifying  its  powers,  have  called  in 
but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  put  it 
in  action.  Although  experience  tells  us  that 
the  earth  is  full  of  inflammable  materials,  and 

1  AiistoUe,  Agricola,  BuHbik     *  Bufioii,  vn].  if.  p.  S28. 


that  fires  are  produced  wherever  we  descend  ; 
although  it  tells  us  that  those  countries  where 
there  are  volcanoes,  are  most  subject  to  earth- 
quakes; yet  they  step  out  of  their  way,  and 
so  find  a  new  solution.  These  only  allow  but 
just  heat  enough  to  produce  the  most  dread, 
ful  phenomena,  and,  backing  their  assertions 
with  long  calculations,  give  theory  an  air  of 
demonstration.  Mr  Amontons'  has  been  par. 
ticularly  sparing  of  the  internal  heat  in  this 
respect ;  and  has  shown,  perhaps  accurately 
enough,  that  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat 
may  suffice  to  give  the  air  amazing  powers  of 
expansion. 

It  is  amusing  enough, however,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  a  philosophical  fancy  let  loose  in 
imaginary  speculations.  They  run  thus: 
**  A  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  may  bring 
the  air  into  a  condition  capable  of  producing 
earthquakes  ;  for  the  air,  at  the  depth  of  forty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty.eight 
fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes 
almost  as  heavy  as  quicksilver.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  very  slight  depth  in  comparison 
of  the  distance  to  the  centre,  and  is  scarcely  a 
seventieth  part  of  the  way.  The  air,  there, 
fore,  at  the  centre,  must  be  infinitely  heavier 
than  mercury,  or  any  body  that  we  know  of. 
This  gran  tea,  we  shall  take  something  more, 
and  say,  that  it  is  very  probable  mere  is 
nothing  but  air  at  the  centre.  Now  let  us 
suppose  this  air  heated,  by  some  means,  even 
to  the  degree  of  boiling  water,  as  we  have 
proved  that  the  density  of  the  air  is  here  very 
great,  its  elasticity  must  be  in  proportion  ;  a 
heat  therefore,  which  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  have  produced  but  a  slight  ex- 
pansive force,  must,  at  the  centre,  produce  one 
very  extraordinary,  and,  in  short,  be  perfectly 
irresistible.  Hence  this  force  may,  with  great 
ease,  produce  earthquakes  ;  and  if  increased, 
it  may  convulse  the  globe ;  it  may  (hj  only 
adding  figures  enough  to  the  calculation)  de- 
stroy the  solar  system,  and  even  the  fixed  stars 
themselves.**  These  reveries  generally  pro- 
duce nothing ;  for,  as  I  have  ever  observed, 
increased  calculations,  while  they  seem  to 
tire  the  memory,  give  the  reasoning  faculty 
perfect  repose. 

However,  as  earthquakes  are  the  most  for- 
midable ministers  of  nature,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  a  multitude  of  writers  have 
been  curiously  employed  in  tlieir  considera- 
tion. Woodward  has  ascribed  the  cause  to 
a  stoppage  of  the  waters  below  the  earth's 
surface  by  some  accident  These  being  thus 
accumulated,  and  yet  acted  upon  by  fires, 
which  he  supposes  still  deeper,  both  contri- 
bute  to  heave  up  the  earth  upon  their  bosom. 

s  Muroolrcs  de  I'i^nidamie  des  Sciencec  Aa.  1703* 
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Thb  be  thinks,  accounts  for  the  lakes  of  water 
produced  in  an  earthquake,  as  well  as  for  the 
dres  that  sometimes  burst  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face upon  those  dreadful  occasions.  There 
are  others  who  have  supposed  that  the  earth 
may  be  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  convulsions. 
"  When,"  say  they,  "  the  root  or  basis  of 
some  large  tract  is  worn  away  by  a  fluid 
underneath »  the  earth  sinking  therein,  its 
weight  occasions  a  tremor  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  sometimes  producing  a  noise,  and  some- 
times an  inundation  of  water."  Not  to  tire 
the  reader  with  a  history  of  opinions  instead 
of  facts,  some  have  ascribed  them  to  electricity, 
and  some  to  the  same  causes  that  produce 
thunder.^ 


1  Tbe  phenomena  pecaliar  to  ^artbquakes  are  in  Uiem- 
selTef  suffickntl/  simple.  They  comist  io  tremblings 
and  oscillatiooe  of  the  earth's  surface,  called  sboclcs ;  ex- 
tending over  greater  or  smaller  tracts  of  country,  and 
frequently  following  a  partictdar  direction.  The  shocks 
appear  at  first  chiefly  as  perpeodicuhur  heavings ;  then 
ae  horinotai  undtdalioos  or  oscillations;  lastly,  in 
some  iustaoeee,  there  ie  a  violent  agitation:  the  mo- 
tion is  more  or  lees  rotatory.  If  to  these  we  add  the 
raodiof  ,  slipping,  rising,  and  sinking  of  tlie  ground,  the 
rielent  agitalions  of  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs ; 
eonsiating,  in  springs,  in  tlwir  drying  up  or  bursting 
forth  with  great  violence;  in  lakos,  riven,  and  the  ocean, 
in  their  &lllng  and  rising,  and  rushing  backwards  and 
fisrwarda,  owing  to  the  sinking  and  rising  of  the  hmd, 
we  obtain  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  phenomena. 

The  sUghtar  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  consisting  of 
perpendicidar  h«avings  and  horlsontal  undulations,  com- 
monly produce  rents  in  houses,  moving  light  objects  in 
Ihera,  as  articles  of  furniture.  Persons  unacquainted 
with  the  pbenomenout  or  who  do  not  perceive  it  from 
the  subterraneous  noise  resembling  thunder  which  ac- 
companiea  it,  feel  unsteady  while  in  their  beds,  but  par- 
ticularly  when  sitting,  and  believe  themselves  seized 
with  a  sudden  giddiness.  The  shocks  proceed  gradual- 
ly  to  be  more  violent,  and  then  they  are  very  easily  per- 
eeived  even  by  the  inexperienced.  Then  the  most  sub- 
stantial buildings  are  shatter^  to  pieces,  and  the  Inhabi- 
iants  buried  beneath  their  ruins;  while  buildings  of  a 
li^iter  construction  are  only  rent,  and  very  slender  reed 
huts  are  least  of  all  exposed  to  destruction.  In  some 
eaaee  tbe  fracturing,  or  as  it  were  trituration,  surpasses 
deecriptloo.  Hence,  for  the  plainest  reasons,  it  is  most 
dangerous  to  remain  in  houses  or  inhabited  places;  but 
even  the  fiekis  and  mountains  themselves  aflbrd  no  per- 
fect security,  inasmuch  as  the  fields  frequently  in  some 
places  open  into  fissures,  and  arjs  rent  asunder;  while 
mountains  are  not  only  rent,  but  slide  down  into  the 
valleys,  dam  up  rivers,  form  kkes,  and  cause  Inun- 
dations.  Although  the  desolation  produced  by  these 
coDvulsione  exceeds  all  description,  this  ie  qnuch  more 
the  case  with  the  roUtory  motions;  a  species  of  motion, 
however,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  denied  by 
some  geologists.  In  proof  of  It,  however.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  that  during  the  earthquake  of  CaUnia,  whose 
genera]  direction  was  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  many  sta- 
toes  wen  turned  round,  and  a  large  mass  of  rock  was 
turned  25^  from  south  to  east.  But  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion was  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  earthquake 
at  Valpaniso,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1822,  by  which 
many  houses  were  turned  round,  and  three  palm  trees 
«vere  found  twisted  round  one  another  like  willows. 
These  rotatory  motions  of  masses  of  rock  are  particularly 


It  would  be  tedious,  therefore,  to  gi\e  all 
the  various  opinions  that  have  employed  the 
speculative  on  this  subject.  Tbe  activity  of 
the  internal  heat  seems  alone  sufficient  to  ac- 


interettlng  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  phenomena 
connected  with  faults  or  shifts  among  strata  in  non-vol- 
canic districts.  In  the  earthquake  at  Calabria,  two 
obelisks  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  magnificent 
ia^ade  in  the  convent  of  S.  Bruno,  in  a  small  town 
called  Stefrno  del  Boaco,  were  obeerved  to  have  under, 
gone  a  movement  of  a  singular  kind.  The  shock  which 
agitated  the  building  is  described  as  having  been  hori- 
antal  and  verticose.  The  pedestal  of  each  obelisk  re- 
mained hi  its  original  place;  but  the  separete  stonee 
above  were  turned  partially  round,  and  removed  in  some 
instances  nine  faiches  from  their  position  without  (ailing. 
See  plate  III.  fig.  1,  for  a  represenUtioo  of  thb. 

It  Is  the  agitation  of  the  sea  that  poinU  out  the  great 
extent  of  the  tracts  of  land  convulsed  by  earthquakea 
In  this  respect,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755,  was 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  violent  that  ever  visited 
Europe.  In  consequence  of  it,  by  the  concussion  on 
the  bottom,  or  momentary  rising  or  upheaving  of  the 
sub-marine  land,  the  sea  overflowed  the  coasts  of  Sweden. 
England,  and  Spain,  also  the  coasts  of  Antigua,  Barba* 
does,  and  Martinique  in  America.  In  Barbadoes,  the 
tide,  which  rises  only  twenty-eight  inches,  rose  twenty 
fset  in  the  bay  of  Carlisle,  and  the  water  appeared  as 
black  as  ink,  owing  probably  to  bituminous  matter  thrown 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  On  the  1st  of  November, 
when  the  concussion  was  most  violent,  the  water  at 
Gaudaloupe  retreated  twice,  and  on  its  return  rose  In 
the  channel  of  the  island  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  Similar  appearances  were  witnessed  at 
Martinique.  A  wave  of  the  sea  sixty  feet  high,  over- 
flowed a  part  of  the  city  of  Cadis ;  and  the  lakes  of 
Switserland,  such  as  Geneva,  were  observed  to  be  in 
commotion  six  hours  after  the  first  shock.  It  Is  also  re« 
markable  that  agitations  were  noticed  in  lake  Ontario, 
in  October,  1755.  During  the  earthquake  at  Lima, 
1586,  a  wave  of  the  sea  rose  eighty-four  feet  high  in  tho 
hariwur  of  Callao.  During  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria 
in  1783,  the  sea  not  only  overflowed  the  coast  and 
drowned  many  people,  but  was  in  geneni  so  much  agi- 
tated that  tiie  guns  on  ship-board  sprang  from  the  deck 
to  a  height  of  several  inches. 

Besides  the  common  operations  of  earthquakes  already 
mentioned,  othera  occur  that  do  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed the  concussions,  and  therefore  happen  less  frequent- 
ly. To  these  belong  the  sliding  down  of  parts  of  moun- 
Uins,  as  at  Dobretch  in  1345,  and  the  falling  together 
of  two  mountains  in  Jamaica  in  1692,  by  which  the  bed 
of  a  river  was  dammed  up.  In  the  latter  place,  a  part  of 
a  mountain  slid  down  and  covered  many  plantations ;  the 
city  of  Port  Royal  sunk  to  the  depth  of  eight  faihoms ;  and 
a  plain  of  1000  acres  fell  in,  with  all  buildings  upon  it 

The  magnitude  of  rents  formed  by  eartliquakes  vary 
from  a  few  feet  to  many  liathoms  in  extent  They  have 
either  a  direction  which  is  nearly  straight  or  more  or 
less  winding,  or  they  run  in  all  directions  from  a  cen- 
tre. During  the  terrible  Calahrian  earthquakes  of  1 783, 
rents  were  formed  of  great  dimensions.  At  Jerocarne 
the  country  was  lacenOed  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner, the  fissures  running  in  every  direction  like  cracks 
on  a  broken  pane  of  glass.  (See  plate  III.  fig.  2,  for  a 
representation  of  this.)  On  the  sloping  side  of  a  hiU 
near  Oppido,  a  great  chasm  opened  In  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  500  feet  long  and  200  deep.  (See  plate  III. 
fig.  3,  for  a  representation  of  this.  See,  too,  figure  4, 
for  a  representation  of  another  chasm  in  the  hill  of  St 
Angelo,  near  Soriano.)  In  the  territory  of  San  Fill  there 
,  was  formed  a  rent  half  a  mile  long,  two  Teet  and  a  lialf 
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count  for  every  appearance  that  attends  these 
tremendous  irregularities  of  nature.  To  con- 
ceive this  distinctly,  let  us  suppose  at  some 
vast  distance  under  the  earth,  large  quantities 
of  inflammable  matter,  pyrites,  bitumens,  and 
marcasites,  disposed,  and  only  waiting  for  the 
aspersion  of  water,  or  the  humidity  of  the  air, 
to  put  their  fires  in  motion :  at  last,  this  dread, 
ful  mixture  arrives;  waters  find  their  way 
into  those  depths  through  the  perpendicular  fis. 
sures ;  or  air  insinuates  itself  through  the  same 
minute  apertures :  instantly  new  appearances 
ensue ;  those  substances,  which  for  ages  be- 
fore  lay  dormant,  now  conceive  new  apparent 
qualities;  they  grow  hot,  produce  new  air, 
and  only  want  room  for  expansion.  However, 
the  narrow  apertures  by  which  the  air  or  water 
had  at  first  admission  are  now  closed  up ;  yet 
as  new  air  is  continually  generated,  and  as 
tlie  heat  every  moment  gives  this  air  new 


broad,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep;  in  the  district  of  Plai- 
sano,  a  rent  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  one  hundred  and 
five  feet  broad,  and  thirty  feet  deep,  opened ;  and  in  the 
same  district  two  gul&  arose,  one  at  Cemiili,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  one  hundred  and  ilfty  feet  broad, 
and  about  one  hundred  feet  deep;  and  another,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  UUoa  relates  that 
fai  the  earthquake  of  1746,  in  Peru,  a  rent  took  place, 
which  was  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  four  or  five 
feet  wide.  These  rents  sometimes  close  again;  thus, 
in  the  year  1692,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  during  an 
earthquake,  tlie  ground  heaved  like  a  boiling  sea,  and 
was  traversed  by  numerous  rents,  two  or  three  hundred 
of  which  were  often  seen  at  a  time  opening  and  closing 
rapidly  again. 

It  is  evident  that  the  land  is  fractured  and  then  tra- 
versed with  vast  rents,  by  earthquakes,  that  portion  of 
the  land  will  in  some  places  sink  and  in  others  rise,  and 
this  not  once  but  several  times  in  the  same  place.  In 
the  year  1772,  during  an  eruption  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Java,  the  ground  began  to  sink,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  volcano,  and  part  oif  the  neighbouring 
country,  estimated  to  be  fifteen  miles  long  and  six  miles 
broad,  was  s%Tallowed  up.  During  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon  in  1755,  a  new  quay  entirely  disappeared;  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  shelter  on  it,  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  tottering  and  falling  buildings, 
when  suddenly  the  quay  sunk  down  with  its  thousands 
of  human  beings,  and  not  one  of  their  dead  bodies  ever 
Qoated  to  the  surface.  In  the  year  1692,  during  an 
earthquake  in  Jamai<»,  a  tract  of  land  about  a  thousand 
acres  in  extent  sank  down  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  the 
sea  immediately  took  its  place.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  island  several  large  tracts  with  their  whole  popula- 
tion were  swallowed  up,  and  a  lake  appeared  in  their 
place  covering  above  a  thousand  acres.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  upraising  of  the  land  by  earthquakes  might 
be  given ;  we  shall  enumerate  a  few  of  them.  On  the 
19th  November,  1822,  a  most  dreadful  earthquake 
visited  the  coast  of  Chili ;  the  shock  was  felt  at  the  same 
time  throughout  a  space  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  from  north  to  south.  When  the  country  around 
Valparaiso  was  examined  on  the  morning  after  the 
shock,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  line  of  coast,  for  the 
diitanoe  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  was  raised  above 
its  former  level.  The  area  over  which  this  upraising 
look  phce  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles:  the  rise  upon  tJie  coast  was  from  two  to  four  feet; 


elasticity,  it  at  length  barsts,  and  dilates  all 
round ;  and,  in  its  struggles  to  ^et  free,  throws 
all  above  it  into  similar  convulsions.  Thus  an 
earthquake  is  produced  more  or  less  extensive, 
according  to  the  depth  or  the  greatness  of  the 
cause. 

But  before  we  proceed  with  the  causes,  let 
us  take  a  short  view  of  the  appearances  which 
have  attended  the  most  remarkable  earth- 
quakes.  By  these  we  shall  see  how  far  the 
theorist  corresponds  with  the  historian.  The 
greatest  we  find  in  antiquity  is  that  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  *  in  which  twelve  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  swallowed  up  in  one  niejht :  he 
tells  us  also  of  another  near  the  lake  Thrasy. 
mene,  which  was  not  perceived  by  the  armies 
of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  that  were 
then  engaged  near  that  lake,  although  it  shook 
the  greatest  part  of  Italy.  In  another  place  ' 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  an  earth- 


at  the  distance  of  a  mile  inland,  it  was  estimated  from 
five  to  seven  feet.  On  the  18tJi  of  March  in  the  year 
1790,  at  St  Maria  di  Niscomi,  some  mih»  from  Ter- 
ranuovo,  near  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  a  loud  subter- 
ranean noise  was  heard  under  the  town  just  mentioned, 
and  the  day  after  earthquakes  were  felt;  then  the  ground 
gradually  sunk  down  for  a  circumference  of  three  Italian 
miles,  during  seven  shocks,  and  in  one  place  to  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet ;  as  the  substance  was  unequal,  rents  were 
formed,  some  of  which  were  so  wide  that  they  could  not 
be  leaped  over:  this  gradual  sinking  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  mouth.  About  the  middle  of  this  period  an  open- 
ing took  place  in  the  subsiding  land,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter;  through  which  continued  to  flow,  for  three 
houn,  a  stream  <2  mud,  which  covered  a  space  sixty  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  broad ;  the  mud  was  saltish  and  com- 
posed of  chalky  marl  and  a  viscid  clsy,  with  iragments  of 
crystalline  limestone;  it  smelt  9f  sulphur  and  petroleum. 
On  the  16th  June,  1819,  at  Cutch  fai  Bombay,  a  vio. 
lent  earthquake  took  place,  during  which,  independent 
of  other  changes,  the  eastern  and  almost  abandoned  chan- 
nel of  the  Indus  was  much  altered :  this  estuaiy  was, 
before  the  earthquake,  fordable  at  Lockput,  being  only  a 
fuot  deep  when  the  tide  was  at  ebb,  and  at  flood  tide 
never  more  than  six  feet;  but  it  was  deepened  at  the 
fort  of  Luckput,  after  the  earthquake,  to  more  than  eiglk- 
teen  feet  at  low  water,  showing  that  a  considerable  d^ 
pression  had  taken  place.  The  channel  of  the  river 
Runa  was  so  much  sunk  that,  instead  of  being  dry  as 
before,  during  that  period  of  the  year,  it  was  no  longer 
fordable  except  at  one  place ;  and  it  Is  remarked  by  Ca(v> 
tain  Macmurdoch, — and  the  obeervatlon  Is  of  high  geo> 
logical  import,  as  connected  with  the  formation  of  val- 
leys, of  river  districts,  Ctc. — *< should  the  water  con- 
tinue throughout  the  year,  we  may  perhaps  see  an  inland 
navigation  along  the  northern  shore  of  Cutch;  which, 
from  stone  anchora,  &c.,  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  tradi* 
tion  of  the  country,  I  believe  to  have  existea  at  some 
former  period."  Sindree,  a  small  mud  fort  and  village 
belonging  to  the  Cutch  government,  situated  where  the 
Runn  joins  the  Indus,  was  overflowed  at  the  time  of  the 
shock.  The  people  escaped  with  dUBcolty,  and  the  tops 
of  the  houses  and  walls  are  now  alone  seen  above  water. 
In  the  year  1790,  In  the  Caraccas,  during  an  earthquake, 
a  portion  of  granite  soil  sunk,  and  left  a  lake  800  yards 
In  diameter,  and  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  feet  deep : 
it  was  a  part  of  the  forest  of  Aripao  which  sunk,  and  the 
trees  remained  green  for  several  months  under  water. 
1  PUn.  Uh.  II.  cao.  86.  •  Ibid.  lib.  ill.  cap.  85. 
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anake  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  "  When 
Luciuft  Marcus  and  Sextus  Julias  were  con- 
•ala  there  appeared  a  very  strange  prodigy  of 
the  earth,  (as  I  have  read  in  the  books  of  the 
iEtruscan  (Uscipline,)  which  happened  in  the 
province  of  Mutina.  Two  mountains  shocked 
against  each  other »  approaching  and  retiring 
with  the  most  dreadfal  noise.  They  at  the 
same  time,  and  iu  the  midst  of  the  day,  ap. 
peared  to  cast  forth  fire  and  smoke,  while  a  vast 
number  of  Roman  knights  and  travellers  from 
the  JRmilian  Way,  stood  and  continued  amazed 
spectators.  Several  towns  were  destroyed  by 
this  shock ;  and  all  the  animals  that  were  near 
them  were  killed."  In  the  times  of  Trajan, 
the  city  of  Antioch,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
adjacent  country,  was  buried  by  an  earthquake. 
About  three  hundred  years  after,  in  the  times 
of  Justinian,  it  was  once  more  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  forty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and, 
after  an  interval  of  sixty  years,  the  same  ill. 
fated  city  was  a  third  time  overturned,  with 
the  loss  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  souls. 
In  the  year  1182,  most  of  the  cities  of  Syria, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  were  destroyed 
by  the  same  accident.  In  the  year  1594,  the 
Italian  historians  describe  an  earthquake  at 
Pnteoli,  which  caused  the  sea  to  retire  two 
hundred  yards  from  its  former  bed. 

But  one  of  those  most  particularly  describ- 
ed in  history,  is  that  of  the  year  1693  ;  the 
damages  of  which  were  chiefly  felt  in  Sicily, 
but  its  motion  perceived  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England.  It  extended  to  a  circumference 
of  two  thousand  six  hundred  leagues ;  chiefly 
affecting  the  sea-coast  and  great  rivers ;  more 
perceivable  also  upon  the  mountains  than  in 
the  ralleys.  Its  motions  were  so  rapid,  that 
those  who  lay  at  their  length  were  tossed 
from  side  to  side,  as  upon  a  rolling  billow. 
The  walls  were  dashed  from  their  foundations; 
and  no  less  than  fifty-four  cities,  with  an 
incredible  number  of  Tillages,  were  either 
destroyed  or  greatly  damaged.  The  city  of 
Catanea,in  particular,  was  utterly  overthrown. 
A  trayeller,  who  was  on  his  way  thither,  at 
the  distance  of  some  miles,  perceived  a  black 
cloud,  like  night,  hanging  over  the  place. 
The  sea,  all  of  a  sudden,  began  to  roar; 
Mount  A^tna  to  send  forth  great  spires  of 
flame  ;  and  soon  after  a  shock  ensued,  with  a 
noise  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  had 
been  at  once  discharged.  Our  traveller,  being 
obliged  to  alight,  instantly  felt  himself  raised 
a  foot  from  the  ground  ;  and  turning  his  eyes 
to  the  city,  he,  with  amazement,  saw  nothing 
but  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in  the  air.  The 
birds  flew  about  astonished :  the  sun  was 
darkened  ;  the  beasts  ran  howling  from  the 
hills  ;  and  although  the  shock  did  not  continue 
above  three  minutes,  yet  near  nineteen  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  perished  in 
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the  ruins.  Gatanea,  to  which  city  the  de- 
soriber  was  travelling,  seemed  the  principal 
scene  of  ruin;  its  place  only  was  to  be  found; 
and  not  a  footstep  of  its  former  magnificenoe 
was  to  be  seen  remaining/ 


1  The  memonble  eaithqtuke  of  Liabon  took  place  in 
1755.  The  cftv  then  conUiiaed  about  150,000  inhabi- 
tanta,  30,000  of  whom  are  calculated  to  have  perished. 
Oq  the  morning  of  the  1st  November,  without  any 
previous  warning,  except  a  hollow  noise  Uice  thunder, 
the  ground  suddenly  began  to  shake  with  quick  and 
short  vibrations.  The  whole  foundations  of  the  city 
were  disturbed,  and  many  of  the  principal  houses  tum- 
bled in  an  instant  to  the  ground.  Then,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  pause,  the  nature  of  the  motion  changed,  now 
resembling  that  of  a  waggon  driveu  violently  over 
rough  stones,  which  laid  In  ruins  almost  every  house, 
church,  convent,  and  public  building,  with  an  incredible 
destruction  of  the  people.  It  continued  for  the  space  of 
six  minutes.  At  the  moment  of  its  bMrinning,  some 
persons  on  the  Tagus,  nearly  a  mile  irom  the  city, 
heard  their  boat  make  a  noise  as  if  it  had  nm  aground, 
though  then  in  deep  water ;  and  saw,  at  the  same  time, 
houses  (ailing  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Four  or  five 
minutes  after,  the  boat  made  the  like  noise,  caused  by  an- 
other shock,  which  brought  down  more  houses.  The  bed  of 
the  Tagus  Vas  in  many  places  raised  to  a  lerel  with  its 
surface.  Ships  were  driven  from  their  anchors,  and 
jostled  together  with  great  Tiolence,  so  that  the  masters 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  afloat  or  aground.  The 
large  quay  to  which  the  people  had  flocked  in  crowds 
for  safety  or  escape,  was  suddenly  submerged,  and  the 
whole  buried  In  one  gulf.  The  bar  was  se<'n  diy  from 
shore  to  shore.  Then  suddenly  the  sea,  like  a  moun^ 
tain,  came  rolling  in  and  about  Belem  Castle,  the  water 
rose  fifty  feet  almost  in  an  instant,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  bay  opposite  the  city,  which  received  and 
spread  this  vast  inundation,  the  lower  part  must  have 
faNBen  entirely  under  water.  About  noon  another  shock 
occurred,  when  the  walls  of  several  houses  which  were 
yet  standing  were  seen  to  open  from  top  to  bottom  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  but  closed  again  so  exactlv  as 
to  leave  scarcely  any  mark  of  injury.  Many  of  the 
largest  mountains  in  Portugal,  during  the  earthquake, 
were  shaken  to  their  foundations. 

At  Oporto,  the  same  calamities  occurred  exactly  at 
the  same  hour:  the  earth  shook,  and  was  violently  con- 
vulsed  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  accompanied  by  a 
rumbling  noise  like  tint  caused  by  carriages  drawn  over 
rugged  stones.  Several  churches  were  rent,  and  the 
river  Douro  was  observed  to  burst  open  in  some  parts 
and  discharge  vast  quantities  of  air ;  the  agitation  also 
was  so  great  in  the  sea  beyond  the  bar,  that  it  was 
imagined  the  air  got  vent  there  in  a  similar  manner. 

At  Cadiz  the  shock  was  also  violent,  and  through  all 
parts  of  Europe,  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Africa, 
and  even  America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  the  ef- 
fects of  this  tremendous  convulsion  were  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. 

The  earthquake  that  so  much  aflected  Calabria  in 
Italy,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Messina,  raged  at  dif- 
ferent periods  from  5th  February  till  the  28th  March, 
178S.  Its  principal  seat  was  the  small  town  of  Oppido, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atramooti,  a  8now-«overed  peak 
of  the  Appenines.  The  country  for  twenty-five .  miles 
round  this  point  suflered  most  severely,  but  the  ravages 
extended  more  or  less  for  seventy-two  miles.  The  first 
shock  on  the  5th  February,  in  two  minutes  threw  down 
the  greater  part  of  the  houses  In  all  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  from  the  western  acclivities  of  the  Appe. 
nines  in  Calabria  Ultra  to  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  con- 
vulsed the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  Another  shock, 
which  took  place  on  the,  25th  March,  was  of  nearly 
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The  earthquake  which  happened  in  Ja- 
maica,  in  1692,  was  very  terrible,  and  its 
description  sufficiently  minute.  '*  In  two 
minutes'  time  it  destroyed  the  town  of  Port 
Royal,  and  sunk  the  houses  in  a  gulf  forty 
fathoms  deep.  It  was  attended  with  a  hoi. 
low  rumbling  noise,  like  that  of  thunder ;  and, 
in  less  than  a  minute,  three  parts  of  the 
houses,  and  their  inhabitants,  were  all  sunk 
quite  under  water.  While  they  were  thus 
swallowed  up  on  the  one  side  of  the  street,  on 
the  other  the  houses  were  thrown  into  heaps  ; 
the  sand  of  the  streets  rising  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  lifting  up  those  mat  stood  upon  it, 
and  immediately  overwhelming  them  in  pits. 
All  the  wells  discharged  their  waters  with  the 
most  vehement  agitation.  The  sea  felt  an 
equal  share  of  turbulence,  and  bursting  over 
its  mounds,  deluged  all  that  came  in  the  way. 
The  fissures  of  the  earth  were,  in  some  places, 
so  great,  that  one  of  the  streets  appeared  twice 
as  broad  as  formerly.  In  many  places,  how. 
ever,  it  opened  and  closed  again,  and  con. 
tinned  this  agitation  for  some  time.  •  Of  these 
openings,  two  or  three  hundred  might  be  seen  at 
a  time ;  in  some  whereof  the  people  were  swaK 
lowed  up  ;  in  others,  the  earth  closing,  caught 
them  by  the  middle,  and  thus  crushed  them 
instantly  to  death.  Other  openings,  still  more 
dreadful  than  the  rest,  swallowed  up  whole 
streets  ;  and  others,  more  formidable,  spouted 
up  whole  cataracts  of  water,  drowning  such 
as  the  earthquake  had  spared.  The  whole 
was  attended  with  the  most  noisome  stench  ; 
while   the  thundering  of  the  distant  falling 


eqaal  violence.  The  grBnite  chdn  which  exteodi 
through  Calabria  from  north  to  south,  was  but  slightly 
agitated,  the  principal  ahoclcs  being  propagated  with  a 
wave-lilce  motion  through  the  tertiary  8an<b,  sandstoneB, 
and  clays,  from  west  to  east.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
violence  of  the  shocks  was  greatest  at  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  granite  and  tertiary  rocks,  occasioned  probably 
by  the  interruptioo  of  the  undulatory  moYement  of  the 
softer  strata  by  the  harder  granite.  The  granite  range 
also  prevented  the  passage  of  the  shocks  to  the  countries 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  range.  About  two 
hundred  towns  and  Tillages  were  destroyed ;  more  than 
one  hundred  hills  slid  down,  fell  together,  dammed  up 
the  rivers,  and  formed  lakes.  Numerous  rents,  often 
of  vast  magnitude,  were  formed.  Many  subsidences 
and  also  upraisings  of  the  ground  took  place,  and  the 
general  features  of  the  country  were  so  much  changed 
that  they  coukl  scarcely  be  recognised.  Thus,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  the  whole  country  was  as  much 
changed  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  common  influences 
for  many  thousand  yean.  The  number  of  human  beings 
that  perished  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  find  even  distant  relations  to  suc- 
ceed jto  the  property  of  some  femilies. 

In  South  America,  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
fence.  A  most  extensive  one  happened  at  the  Carraccas 
in  1812.  On  12th  March,  alter  a  long  tract  of  serene 
dry  weather,  and  without  any  previous  warning,  the 
first  shock  came  on  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  set 
the  bells  a  ringing.  This  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  second  shock,  which  caused  a  waving  and  rolling 
moUflo  in  the  earth,  then  a  subterraneous  rumbling 


mountains,  the  whole  sky  overcast  with  a 
dusky  gloom,  and  the  crash  of  falling  habi- 
tations, gave  unspeakable  horror  to  the  scene. 
After  this  dreadful  calamity  was  over,  the 
whole  island  seemed  converted  into  a  scene  of 
desolation  ;  scarcely  a  planter's  house  was  left 
standing;  almost  all  were  swallowed  up; 
houses,  people,  trees,  shared  one  univennJ 
ruin :  and  in  their  places  appeared  great  pools 
of  water,  which  when  dried  up  by  the  sun^ 
left  only  a  plain  of  barren  sand,  without  any 
vestige  of  former  inhabitants.  Most  of  the 
rivers,  during  the  earthquake,  were  stopped 
up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  mountains ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  some  time  they  made  them, 
selves  new  channels.  The  mountains  seemed 
particularly  attacked  by  the  force  of  the  shock  ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  principal  seat  of 
the  concussion  was  among  them.  Those  who 
were  saved  got  on  board  ships  in  the  harbour, 
where  many  remained  above  two  months  ;  the 
shocks  continuing,  during  that  interval,  with 
more  or  less  violence  every  day." 

As  this  description  seems  to  exhibit  all  the 
appearances  that  usually  make  up  the  cata- 
logue of  terrors  belonging  to  an  earthquake,  I 
will  suppress  the  detail  of  that  which  hap- 
pened  at  Lisbon  in  our  own  times,  and  which 
is  too  recent  to  require  a  description.  In  fact, 
there  are  few  particulars  in  the  accounts  of 
those  who  were  present  at  that  scene  of  deso. 
lation,  that  we  have  not  more  minutely  and 
accurately  transmitted  to  us  by  former  writers, 
whose  narratives  I  have  for  that  reason  pre- 
ferred.    I  will  therefore  close  this  description 


noise  followed ;  and  there  was  a  third  shock,  in  which 
the  motion  was  perpendicular,  and  sometimes  horiaon- 
tal,  rolling  with  a  violence  which  nothing  coukl  with- 
stand. The  people,  in  place  of  flying  directly  to  the 
open  fields,  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  churches,  where 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  procession,  and  the 
multitudes  assembled  there  were  buried  beneath  the 
ruins.  Two  churches  150  feet  high,  and  suppofted  (ly 
columns,  fell  to  a  mass  of  rubbish.  A  puUic  building, 
containing  a  regiment  of  soldiers  who  were  preparing  to 
join  the  procession,  vanished  entirely  with  its  inmates* 
Nine- tenths  of  the  city  were  destroyed,  and  most  of  the 
remaining  houses  were  uninhabitable.  The  number  of 
people  killed  exceeded  ten  thousand.  The  chnida  ol 
dust  whfch  fell  cast  a  horrid  gloom  over  the  day,  but  a 
serene  night  succeeded,  which  formed  a  melancholy  con- 
trast with  the  destruction  on  the  earth,  and  with  the 
mangled  bodies  lying  scattered  in  the  ruins.  This  con- 
vulsion extended  over  a  wide  range  of  comitry,  causing 
much  devsstatlon  and  loss  of  life,  the  entire  number 
of  persons  who  perished  amounting  to  sixteen  *  thou- 
sand. 

In  Britain  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been 
experienced.  In  15S0.  St  Paul's,  in  London,  was  in- 
jured by  a  concussion  of  the  earth.  In  1777,  a  slight 
shock  was  experienced  at  Manchester,  extending  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  around.  In  1795,  mother 
shock  was  felt  through  several  counties  of  England. 

In  1816,  an  earthquake  occurred  in  the  north  of  Soot- 
land.  At  Inverness,  the  steeple  of  a  church  was  twisted 
by  its  eflects.  Slight  shocks  are  repeatedly  experienced 
at  Comrie,  in  Perthshire.— -iZJUM't  Gmigjy. 
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of  homan  calamities  with  the  account  of  the 
dreadfal  earthquake  at  Calabria,  in  1638.' 
It  is  related  by  the  celebrated  Father  Kircher, 
as  it  happened  while  he  was  on  his  journey 
to  visit  Mount  ^tna,  and  the  rest  of  the  won. 
ders  that  lie  towards  the  south  of  Italy. 

**  Having  hired  a  boat,  in  company  with 
four  more,  two  friars  of  the  order  of  St  Fran- 
CIS,  and  two  seculars,  we  launched,  on  the 
twenty. fourth  of  March,  from  the  harbour  of 
Messina  in  Sicily,  and  arrived  the  same  day 
at  the  promontory  of  Pelorus.  Our  destina. 
tion  was  for  the  city  of  Euphasmia,  in  Gala. 
bria,  where  we  had  some  business  to  transact, 
and  where  we  designed  to  tarry  for  some  time. 
However,  Providence  seemed  willing  to  cross 
our  design  ;  for  we  were  obliged  to  continue 
for  three  days  at  Pelorus,  upon  account  of  the 
weather ;  and  though  we  often  put  out  to  sea, 
yet  we  were  as  often  driven  back.  At  length, 
however,  wearied  with  the  delay,  we  resolved 
to  prosecute  our  voyage ;  and,  although  the 
sea  seemed  more  than  usually  agitated,  yet 
we  ventured  forward.  The  gulf  of  Charyb- 
dis,  which  we  approached,  seemed  whirled 
round  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  vast 
hollow,  verging  to  a  point  in  the  centre. 
Proceeding  onward,  and  turning  my  eyes  to 
JEtna,  I  saw  it  cast  forth  large  volumes  of 
smoke,  of  mountainous  sizes,  which  entirely 
covered  the  whole  island,  and  blotted  out  the 
very  shores  from  my  view.  This,  together 
with  the  dreadful  noise,  and  the  sulphureous 
stench,  which  was  strongly  perceived,  filled 
me  with  apprehensions  that  some  more  dread. 
fal  calamity  was  impending.  The  sea  itself 
seemed  to  wear  a  verv  unusual  appearance  ; 
those  who  have  seen  a  lake  in  a  violent  shower 
of  rain  covered  all  over  with  bubbles,  will 
conceive  some  idea  of  its  agitations.  My  sur- 
prise  was  still  increased  by  the  calmness  and 
serenity  of  the  weather;  not  a  breeze,  not  a 
cIoud«  which  might  be  supposed  to  put  all 
nature  thus  into  motion.  I  therefore  warned 
my  companions  that  an  earthquake  was  ap- 
proaching ;  and,  after  some  time  making  for 
the  shore  with  all  possible  diligence,  we 
landed  at  Tropse,  happy  and  thankful  for  hav- 
ing  escaped  the  threatening  dangers  of  the  sea. 

**  But  our  triumphs  at  land  were  of  short 
duration :  for  we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the 
Jesuits'  College  in  that  city  when  our  ears 
were  stunned  with  a  horrid  sound,  resembling 
that  of  an  infinite  number  of  chariots  driven 
fiercely  forward,  the  wheels  rattling,  and  the 
thones  cracking.  Soon  after  this,  a  most 
dreadful  earthquake  ensued,  so  that  the  whole 
tract  upon  which  we  stood,  seemed  to  vibrate, 
as  if  we  were  in  a  scale  of  a  balance  that  con. 

>  An  equally  feftHul  earUiquake  took  place  io  Calabria, 
hi  17A3,  a  DOttce  of  which,  a*  well  as  of  the  earthquake 
m  Liaboo,  Sa  given  in  the  preceding  note. 


tinned  wavering.  This  motion,  however, 
soon  grew  more  violent ;  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  keep  my  legs,  I  was  thrown  prostrate 
upon  the  ground.  In  the  mean  time,  the  uni^ 
versal  ruin  round  me  redoubled  my  amaze, 
ment  The  crash  of  falling  houses,  the  tot. 
tering  of  towers,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
all  contributed  to  raise  my  terror  and  despair. 
On  every  side  of  me  I  saw  nothing  but  a 
scene  of  ruin,  and  danger  threatening  where- 
ever  I  should  fly.  I  commended  myself  to 
God,  as  my  last  great  refuge.  At  that  hour, 
O  how  vain  was  every  sublunary  happiness ! 
wealth,  honour,  empire,  wisdom,  all  mere 
useless  sounds,  and  as  empty  as  the  bubbles 
in  the  deep.  Just  standing;  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity,  nothing  but  God  was  my  pleasure : 
and  the  nearer  I  approached,  I  only  loved 
him  the  more. — After  some  time,  however, 
finding  that  I  remained  unhurt  amidst  the 
general  concussion,  I  resolved  to  venture  for 
safety,  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could,  reached 
the  shore,  but  almost  terrified  out  of  my  rea. 
son.  I  did  not  search  long  here  till  I  found 
the  boat  in  which  I  had  landed,  and  my  com. 
panions  also,  whose  terrors  were  even  greater 
than  mine.  Our  meeting  was  not  of  that 
kind  where  every  one  is  desirous  of  telling 
his  own  happy  escape  ;  it  was  all  silence,  and 
a  gloomy  dread  of  impending  terrors. 

*'  Leaving  this  seat  of  desolation,  we  pro- 
secuted  our  voyage  along  the  coast,  and  the 
next  day  came  to  Rochetta,  where  we  landed, 
although  the  earth  still  continued  in  violent 
agitations.  But  we  were  scarcely  arrived  at 
our  inn,  when  we  were  once  more  obliged  to 
return  to  the  boat,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
we  saw  the  greatest  part  of  the  tovni,  and  the 
inn  at  which  we  had  set  up,  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  burying  all  its  inhabitants  be- 
neath its  ruins. 

*'  In  this  manner,  proceeding  onward  in 
our  little  vessel,  finding  no  safety  at  land,  and 
yet,  from  the  smallness  ot  our  boat,  having  bul 
a  very  dangerous  continuance  at  sea,  we  at 
length  landed  at  Lopizium,  a  castle  midwa^p 
between  Tropae  and  Euphsemia,  the  city  to 
which,  as  I  said  before,  we  were  bound. 
Here,  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  nothing 
but  scenes  of  ruin  and  horror  appeared  ;  towns 
and  castles  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  Stromboli, 
though  at  sixty  miles  distance,  belching  forth 
flames  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  with  a 
noise  which  I  could  distinctly  hear.  But  my 
attention  was  quickly  turned  from  more  re- 
mote to  contiguous  danger.  The  rumbling 
sound  of  an  approaching  earthquake,  which 
we  by  this  time  were  grown  acquainted  with, 
alarmed  us  for  the  consequences;  it  every 
moment  seemed  to  grow  louder,  and  to  ap- 
proach  more  near.  The  place  on  which  we 
stood  now  began  to  shake  most  dreadfully^  so 
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that  being  nnable  to  stand*  m j  eompanions  and 
I  caught  hold  of  whatever  shrub  grew  next 
us,  and  supported  ounelres  in  that  manner. 

**  After  some  time,  this  violent  paroxysm 
ceasing,  we  again  stood  ap  in  order  to  prose- 
cute our  voyage  to  Euphomia,  that  Uy  within 
sight  In  the  meantime,  while  we  were  pre- 
paring for  this  purpose,  I  turned  my  eyes 
towards  the  city,  but  could  see  only  a  fright- 
ful dark  cloud  that  seemed  to  rest  upon  the 
place.  This  the  more  surprised  us,  as  the 
weather  was  so  very  serene.  We  waited, 
therefore,  tiJl  the  cloud  was  passed  away ; 
then,  turning  to  look  for  the  city,  it  was  totally 
sunk.  Wonderful  to  tell !  nothing  but  a  dis- 
mal and  putrid  lake  was  to  be  seen  whore  it 
stood.  We  looked  about  to  find  some  that 
oould  tell  us  of  its  sad  catastrophe,  but  could 
see  none !  All  was  become  a  melancholy  soli- 
tude 1  a  scene  of  hideous  desolation  !  Thus 
proceeding  pensively  along,  in  quest  of  some 
human  being  that  could  give  us  some  little 
information,  we  at  length  saw  a  boy  sitting 
by  the  shore,  and  appearing  stupified  with 
terror.  Of  him,  therefore,  we  inquired  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  th^  city,  but  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  give  us  an  answer.  We  in- 
treated  him  with  every  expression  of  tender- 
ness and  pity  to  tell  us :  but  his  senses  were 
quite  wrapt  up  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
danger  he  had  escaped.  We  offered  him 
some  victuals,  but  he  seemed  to  loathe  the 
sight.  We  still  persisted  in  our  offices  of 
kindness ;  but  he  only  pointed  to  the  place  of 
the  city,  like  one  out  of  his  senses  ;  and  then 
running  up  into  the  woods,  was  never  heard 
of  after.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Eu- 
phsmia  !  and  as  we  continued  our  mdancholy 
course  along  the  shore,  the  whole  coast,  for 
the  space  of  two  hundred  miles,  prasented 
nothing  but  remains  of  cities,  and  men  scat- 
tered, without  a  habitation,  over  the  fields. 
Proceeding  tl\us  along,  we  at  length  ended 
our  distressful  voyage  by  arriving  at  Naples, 
after  having  escaped  a  thousand  dangers  both 
at  sea  and  land.*' 

The  reader,  I  hope,  will  excuse  me  for  this 
long  translation  from  a  favourite  writer,  and 
that  the  sooner,  as  it  contains  some  particulars 
relative  to  earthquakes  not  to  be  found  else- 
where.  From  the  whole  of  these  accounts  we 
may  gather,  that  the  most  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances are  these  :— 

A  rumbling  sound  before  the  earthquake. 
This  proceeds  from  the  air,  or  fire,  or  both, 
forcing  their  way  through  the  chasms  of  the 
earth,  and  endeavouring  to  get  free ;  which  is 
also  heard  in  volcanoes. 

A  violent  agitation  or  heaving  of  the  sea, 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  that  at 
laud.    This  agitation  is  only  a  similar  effect 


produced  on  the  waters  with  that  at  land,  and 
may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  a 
seaquake;  and  this  also  is  produced  by  vol- 
canoes. 

A  spouting  up  of  waters  to  great  heights. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  manner  in  wnich 
this  is  performed :  but  volcanoes  also  perform 
the  same ;  Vesuvius  being  known  frequently 
to  eject  a  vast  body  of  water. 

'  A  rocking  of  the  earth  to  and  fro, and  some- 
times  a  perpendicular  bouncing,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  of  the  same.  This  difference  chiefly 
arises  from  the  situation  of  the  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  subterranean  ^re.  Directly  under, 
it  lifts  ;  at  a  farther  distance,  it  rocks. 

Some  earthquakes  seem  to  travel  onward, 
and  are  felt  in  different  countries  at  different 
hours  the  same  day.  This  arises  from  the 
great  shock  being  given  to  the  earth  at  one 
place,  and  that  being  communicated  onward 
by  an  undulatory  motion,  successively  affects 
different  regions  in  its  progress  ;  as  the  blow 
given  by  a  stone  falling  in  a  lake,  is  not  per- 
ceived at  the  shores  till  some  time  after  the 
first  concussion. 

The  shock  is  sometimes  instantaneous,  like 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder;  and  sometimes 
tremulous,  and  continuing  for  several  minutes. 
The  nearer  the  place  where  the  shock  is  first 
given,  the  more  instantaneous  and  simple  it 
appears.  At  a  greater  distance,  the  earth  re- 
doubles the  first  blow  with  a  sort  of  vibratory 
continuation. 

As  waters  have  generally  so  great  a  share 
in  producing  earthquakes,  it  is  not  to  be  won. 
dered  that  they  should  generally  follow  those 
breaches  made  by  the  force  of  £re,  and  appear 
in  the  great  chasms  which  the  earthquake  has 
opened. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  earthquakes,  presenting  a 
frightful  assemblage  of  the  most  terrible 
effects  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  wster. 

The  valley  of  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  seems 
to  exhibit,  in  a  minuter  degree,  whatever  is 
seen  of  this  horrible  kind  on  the  great  theatre 
of  nature.  This  plain,  which  is  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  long,  and  a  thousand  broad,  is 
embosomed  in  mountains,  and  has  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  lake  of  noisome  blackish  ater, 
covered  with  a  bitumen,  that  floats  upon  its 
surface.  In  every  part  of  this  plain,  caverns 
appear  smoking  with  sulphur,  and  often 
emitting  flames.  The  earth,  wherever  we 
walk  over  it,  trembles  beneath  the  feet 
Noises  of  flames,  and  the  hissing  of  waters, 
are  heard  at  tlie  bottom.  The  water  some- 
times spouts  up  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The 
most  noisome  fumes,  foetid  water,  and  sul- 
phureous vapoufs,  offend  the  smell.  A  stone 
thrown  into  any  of  the  caverns,  is  ejected 
again  with  considerable  violence.     These  ap. 
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]9eaTance8  generally  prevail,  when  the  sea  is 
an>  way  distarbed;  and  the  whole  seems  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  an  earthquake  in 
miniature.  However,  in  this  smaller  scene 
of  wonders,  as  well  as  in  the  greater,  there 
are  many  appearances  for  which,  perhaps, 
we  shall  never  account ;  and  many  questions 
may  be  asked,  which  no  conjectures  can 
thoroughly  resolve.  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  age,  to  be  more  inqui. 
sitive  siter  the  causes  of  things  than  after  the 
things  themselves.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  a  confession  of  ignorance  cancelled  their 
claims  to  wisdom ;  they,  therefore,  had  a  solu- 
tion  for  every  demand.  But  the  present  age 
has  grown,  if  not  more  inquisitive,  at  least 
more  modest ;  and  none  are  now  ashamed  of 
that  ignorance,  which  labour  can  neither  re- 
medy nor  remove. 


CHAP.  XI. 

op  tub  atpjbaralfce  ot  new  islaiibs  and 
tracts;  and  ot  ths  disaffearino  of 

OTHBR8. 

HiTHSBTO  we  have  taken  a  survey  only 
of  the  evils  which  are  produced  by  subter. 
ranean  fires,  but  we  have  mentioned  nothing 
of  the  benefits  they  may  possibly  produce. 
They  may  be  of  use  in  warming  and  cherish- 
hag  the  ground,  in  promoting  vegetation,  and 
giving  a  more  exquisite  flavour  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  imagination  of  a  per. 
son  who  has  never  been  out  of  our  own  mild 
region,  can  scarcely  reach  to  that  luxuriant 
beauty  with  which  all  nature  appears  clothed 
in  those  very  countries  that  we  have  but  iust 
now  described  as  desolated  by  earthquakes, 
and  undermined  by  subterranean  fires.  It 
must  be  granted,  therefore,  that  though  in 
those  regions  they  have  a  greater  share  in  the 
dangers,  they  have  also  a  utrger  proportion  in 
the  benefits  of  nature. 

But  there  is  another  advantage  arising  from 
subterranean  fires,  which,  though  hitherto  dis. 
regarded  by  man,  yet  may  one  day  become 
serviceable  to  him  ;  I  mean,  that  while  they 
are  found  to  swallow  up  cities  and  plains  in 
one  place,  they  are  also  known  to  produce 
promontories  and  islands  in  another.  We  have 
many  instances  of  islands  being  thus  formed 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  which  though  for  a 
long  time  barren,  have  afterwards  become 
fruitful  seats  of  happiness  and  industry. 

New  islands  are  formed  in  two  ways :  either 
suddenly,  by  the  action  of  subterranean  fires  ; 
or  more  slowly,  by  the  deposition  of  mud, 
carried  down  by  rivers,  and  stopped  by  some 


accident '  With  respect  particularly  to  the 
first,  ancient  historians,  and  modem  trsvellers, 
give  us  such  accounts  as  we  can  have  no  room 
to  doubt  of.  Seneca  assures  us,  that  in  his 
time  the  island  of  Therasia  appesred  unex- 
pectedly to  some  mariners,  as  tliey  were  em- 
ployed in  another  pursuit.  Pliny  assures  us, 
that  thirteen  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
appeared  at  once  emerging  from  the  water; 
the  cause  of  which  he  ascribes  rather  to  the 
retiring  of  the  sea  in  those  parts,  than  to  any 
subterraneous  elevation.  However,  he  men. 
tions  the  island  of  Hiera,  near  that  of  Ther- 
asia,  as  formed  by  subterraneous  explosions ; 
and  adds  to  his  list  several  others  formed  in 
the  same  manner.  In  one  of  which  he  relates 
that  fish  in  great  abundance  were  found,  and 
that  all  those  who  ate  of  them  died  shortly 
after. 

**  On  the  twenty.fourth  of  May,'  in  the 
year  1707,  a  slight  earthquake  was  perceived 
at  Santorin ;  and  the  day  following,  at  sun. 
rising,  an  object  was  seen  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island,  at  two  or  three  miles  distance 
at  sea,  which  appeared  like  a  floating  rock. 
Some  persons,  desirous  either  of  gain,  or  in- 
cited by  curiosity,  went  there,  and  found, 
even  while  they  stood  upon  this  rock,  that  it 
seemed  to  rise  beneath  their  feet  They  per- 
ceived  also,  that  its  surface  was  covered  with 
pumice-stones  and  oysters,  which  it  had  raised 
from  the  bottom.  Kvery  day  after,  until  the 
fourteenth  of  June,  this  rock  seemed  consi- 
derably to  increase ;  and  then  was  found  to 
be  half  a  mile  round,  and  about  thirty  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  earth  of  which  it  was 
composed  seemed  whitish,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  clay.  Soon  after  this  the  sea  again 
appeared  troubled,  and  streams  arose  which 
were  very  ofiensive  to  the  inhabitants  of  San. 
torin.  But  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  succeeding 
month,  seventeen  or  eighteen  rocks  more  were 
seen  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and  at  length  to 
join  together.  All  this  was  accompanied  with 
the  most  terrible  noise,  and  fires  which  pra 
ceeded  from  the  island  that  was  newly  formed. 
The  whole  mass,  however,  of  all  this  new 
formed  earth,  uniting,  increased  every  day, 
both  in  height  and  breadth,  and,  by  the  force 
of  its  explosions,  cast  forth  rocks  to  seven 
miles  distance.  This  continued  to  bear  the 
same  dreadful  appearances  till  the  month  of 
November  in  the' same  year ;  and  it  is  at  pre- 
sent  a  volcano,  which  sometimes  renews  its 
explosions.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circum. 
ference ;  and  more  than  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  feet  high." 

It  seems  extraordinary,  that  about  this  place 
in  particular,  islands  have  appeared  at  difier 


1  Bu0bn,  Tol.  il.  p.  S43. 
*  Hist,  de  1'  Acid.  an.  1708.  p.  83. 
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ent  times,  particularly  that  of  Hiera,  men- 
tioned above,  which  has  received  considerable 
additions  in  succeeding  ages.  Justin  tells 
us, '  that  at  the  time  the  Macedonians  were 
at  war  with  the  Romans,  a  new  island  ap- 
peared between  those  of  Theramenes  and 
Therasia,  by  means  of  an  earthquake.  We 
are  told  that  this  became  half  as  large  again 
about  a  thousand  years  after,  another  island 
rising  up  by  its  side,  and  joining  to  it,  so  as 
scarcely  at  present  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  former. 

A  new  island  was  formed,  in  the  year  17S0, 
near  that  of  Tercera,  near  the  continent  of 
Africa,  by  the  same  causes.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  at  night,  there  was  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  at  that  place,  and  the  top  of 
a  new  island  appeared,  which  cast  forth  smoke 
in  vast  quantities.  The  pilot  of  a  ship,  who 
approached  it,  sounded  on  one  side  of  this 
island,  and  could  not  find  ground  at  sixty  fa- 
thom: at  the  other  side,  the  sea  was  totally 
tinged  of  a  different  colour,  exhibiting  a  mix- 
ture of  white,  blue,  and  green;  and  was  very 
shallow.  This  island,  on  its  first  appearance, 
was  larger  than  it  is  at  present;  for  it  has 
since  that  time  sunk  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
be  scarcely  above  water.  * 


>  Justin,  lib,  xxz.  cap.  4. 

*  In  the  middle  of  a  gulf  in  the  island  of  Santorino, 
In  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  an  island  rose  from  the  sea 
T44  yean  before  the  Christian  era;  in  1427  it  was  rais- 
ed in  height  and  increased  in  dimeosioos;  in  1573  an- 
other island  arose  in  the  same  gulf,  and  in  1707  a  third. 
These  islands  are  composed  of  hard  roclc,  and  in  that 
last  formed  there  are  beds  of  limestone  and  of  other  rocks 
oontaining  shells.  In  the  year  1B22,  Chill  was  risited 
by  a  Tlolent  earthquake  which  raised  the  whole  line  of 
coast  for  tlie  distance  of  abore  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  its  former  level.  Val- 
paraiso is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  thus 
permanently  elevated*  A  portion  of  Cutch,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  underwent  a  similar  revolution  in 
the  year  1819,  when  a  district,  nearly  sixty  miles  in 
length  by  sixteen  in  breadth,  was  raised  by  an  earth- 
quake about  ten  feet  above  its  original  level.  A  vol- 
canic eruption  burst  out  in  an  adjoining  part  of  India  at 
Bbooi  at  the  exact  period  when  the  shocks  of  this  earth- 
quake terminated.  These  cases  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  production  of  new  mountains,  such  as  that 
of  Jcmillo  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1759,  which  was  raised 
to  the  height  of  1600  feet  above  the  table  land  of  Mal- 
pais  by  eruptions  of  scorife  and  the  outpouring  of  lava. 
The  appearance  of  a  new  island  off  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
called  Graham's  Island,  la  the  year  1831,  is  another 


A  traveller,  whom  these  appearances  could 
not  avoid  affecting,  speaks  of  them  in  this 
manner. '  *'  What  can  be  more  surprising 
than  to  see  fire  not  only  break  out  of  the  bow. 
els  of  the  earth,  but  also  to  make  itself  a  pas- 
sage  through  the  waters  of  the  sea !  What 
can  be  more  extraordinary,  or  foreign  to  our 
common  notions  of  things,  than  to  see  the  bot 
torn  of  the  sea  rise  up  into  a  mountain  above 
the  water,  and  to  become  so  firm  an  island  as 
to  be  able  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  greatest 
storms !  I  know  that  subterraneous  fires, 
when  pent  in  a  narrow  passage,  are  able  to 
raise  up  a  mass  of  earth  as  large  as  an  island  : 
but  that  this  should  be  done  in  so  regular  and 
exact  a  manner,  that  the  water  of  the  sea 
should  not  be  able  to  penetrate  and  extinguish 
those  fires ;  that  after  having  made  so  many 
passages,  they  should  retain  force  enough  to 
raise  the  earth  ;  and,  in  fine,  after  having  been 
extinguished,  that  the  mass  of  earth  should 
not  fall  down,  or  sink  again  with  its  own 
weight,  but  still  remain  in  a  manner  suspend- 
ed over  the  great  arch  below !  This  is  what 
to  me  seems  more  surprising  than  any  thing 
that  has  been  related  of  Mount  ^tna,  Vesu 
vius,  or  any  other  volcano." 

Such  are  his  sentiments:  however,  tbere 
are  few  of  these  appearances  any  wav  more 
extraordinary  than  those  attending  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes  in  general.  We  are  not 
more  to  be  surprised  that  inflammable  sub- 
stances should  be  found  beneath  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  than  at  similar  depths  at  land. 
These  have  all  the  force  of  fire  giving  expan. 
sion  to  air,  and  tending  to  raise  the  earth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  till  it  at  length  heaves 
above  water.  These  marine  volcanoes  are 
not  so  frequent ;  for,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
usual  procedure  of  nature,  it  must  very  often 
happen,  that  before  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is 
elevated  above  the  surface,  a  chasm  is  opened 
in  it,  and  then  the  water  pressing  in,  extin- 
^shes  the  volcano  before  it  has  tune  to  pro- 
duce  its  effects.  This  extinction,  however,  is 
not  effected  without  very  great  resistance  from 
the  fire  beneath.  The  water,  upon  dashing 
into  the  cavern,  is  very  probably  at  first  eject, 
ed  back  with  great  violence ;  and  thus  some 
of  those  amazing  water-spouts  are  seen,  which 
have  80  often  astonished  the  manner,  and  ex- 
cited curiosity.     But  of  these  in  their  place. 

Besides  the  production  of  those  islands  by 
the  action  of  fire,  there  are  others,  as  was 
said,  produced  by  rivers  or  seas  carrying 
mud,  earth,  and  such  like  substances,  along 


phenomenon  of  the  latter  class.  It  rose  from  a  part  of 
the  sea  which  was  known  by  soundings  a  few  years  be- 
fora  to  have  been  600  feet  deep,  to  the  height  of  107 


feet  above  the  water,  and  ibrmed  a  clrcumferenne  of 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  It  was  composed  of  loose 
cinders,  and  the  part  that  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
was  washed  away  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  but  an 
extensive  shoal  remains. 

•  PhiU  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  197. 
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iritb  their  currents:  and  at  latst  depositing 
them  in  some  particular  place. ^  At  the 
mouths  of  most  great  rivers,  there  are  to  be 
seen  banks,  thus  formed  by  the  sand  and 

>  UkiMb  of  eoni  are  alto  formed  in  tropical  regions. 
Coral  is  the  produce  of  diArent  species  of  xoopbytes. 
Wo  nay  compare  the  operation  of  these  woopkylBB,  says 
Mr  hffUl,  in  the  ocean  to  the  eflects  produced  on  a 
smaller  scale  upon  the  land,  by  the  plants  which  gener- 
ate peat.  In  the  case  of  the  Sphagnum,  the  upper  part 
▼egetates  while  the  lower  portion  is  entering  into  a  min- 
eral mtm^  where  the  traces  of  organisation  remain,  after 
thai  life  1ms  entirely  ceased.  In  corals,  in  like  manner, 
the  more  durable  materials  of  the  generation  that  has 
passed  away  serve  as  the  foundation  on  which  living 
animals  ars  continuing  to  rear  a  similar  structure.  The 
calcareous  masses  osually  termed  coral  reels  are  by  no 
meens  exclusively  composed  of  soophytes;  a  great  var- 
ied of  abeUs,  and,  among  them,  some  of  the  largest  and 
heaviest  of  known  species,  contributing  to  augment  the 
mass.  In  the  south  Ptu:i/ic,  great  beds  of  oysters,  mus- 
seb,  pimn^  marUut  and  other  shells,  cover  in  profusion 
almost  every  reef;  and,  on  the  beach  of  coral  islands, 
are  seen  the  shells  of  echini  and  broken  fragments  of 
erastaceous  aoimaJa.  Large  shoals  of  Ash  are  also  dit- 
eemible  through  the  dear  blue  water,  and  their  teeth 
and  hard  palates  are  probably  preserved,  although  a 
great  portion  of  their  soft  cartilaginons  bones  decay.  Of 
the  namerous  spedes  of  aoophjrtes  which  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  coral  banks,  some  of  the  most  common 
bdong  to  the  genera  Meandrina,  Caryophyiliay  and  As- 
trea,  but  espedally  the  htUr. 

The  reen,  which  just  raise  themselves  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  are  usually  of  a  drcnlar  or  oval  form,  and 
snrroanded  by  a  deep  and  often  unfathomable  ocean.  In 
the  centre  of  each,  there  is  usually  a  comparatively 
shallow  lagoon,  where  there  is  still  water,  and  where  the 
smaller  and  more  delicate  kind  of  zoophytes  find  a  tran- 
quil abode,  while  the  more  strong  spedes  live  on  the  ex- 
terior  margin  of  the  isle,  where  a  great  surf  usually 
breaks.  When  the  reef,  says  M.  Chamisso*  a  natural- 
ist who  accompanied  Kotsebue,  is  of  such  a  height  that 
it  remains  almost  dry  at  low  water,  the  corals  leave  off 
bnflding.  A  continuous  mass  of  solid  stone  is  seen  com- 
posed of  the  shells  of  molluscs  and  echini,  with  their 
kroken-off  prickles  and  fragments  of  coral,  united  by 
a  cessent  of  calcareous  sand,  produced  by  the  pulveri- 
sation of  sheik.  Fragments  of  coral  lime-stone  are 
thrown  up  by  the  waves,  until  the  ridge  becomes  so  high, 
that  it  is  covered  only  during  some  seasons  of  the  year 
by  the  high  tides.  The  heat  of  the  sun  often  penetrates 
the  mns  of  stone  when  it  is  dry,  so  that  it  splits  in 
many  places,  llie  force  of  the  waves  is  thereby  enabled 
to  separate  and  lilt  blocks  <^  coral,  frequently  six  feet 
long  and  three  or  four  in  thickness,  and  throw  them 
upon  the  rttX.  After  this  the  calcareous  sand  lies  un- 
disturbed, and  oflers  to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast 
upon  it  by  the  waves  a  sdl  upon  which  they  rapidly 
grow,  to  over-shadow  its  danling  white  sur&ce.  En- 
tire trunks  of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the  rivers  from 
other  countries  and  islands,  find  here,  at  length,  a  rest- 
ing place  after  their  long  wanderings:  with  these  come 
some  small  animals,  such  as  lizards  and  insects,  as  the 
first  inhabitants.  Even  before  the  trees  form  a  wood,  the 
sea-birds  nestle  here;  strayed  land  birds  take  refuge  in 
the  bushes:  and,  at  a  much  bter  period,  when  the  work 
has  been  hmg  since  completed,  man  appears,  and  builds 
his  hut  on  the  fruitful  soil. 

The  Padfic  ocean  throughout  a  space  comprehended 
between  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  is  extremely  productive  of  coral.  The 
Arabian  gaif  is  rapidly  filling  with  the  same,  and  it  is 
said  to  abound  in  the  Persian  guli^     Between  tlft  coast 


mud  carried  down  by  the  stream,  which  have 
rested  at  that  place,  where  the  force  of  the 
current  is  diminished  by  its  junction  with  the 
sea.     These  banks,  by  slow  degrees,  increase 

of  Malabar  and  that  of  Madagascar,  there  is  also  a  great 
sea  of  coral.  Flinders  describes  an  unbroken  reef,  350 
miles  in  length,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland ;  and, 
between  that  country  and  New  Guinea,  Captain  P.  King 
found  the  coral  formations  to  extend  throughout  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  hundred  miles,  intermipted  by  no  inter- 
vals  exceeding  thirty  miles  in  length.  The  chain  ol 
coral  reefs  and  islets  called  the  Maldivas,  situated  in 
the  Indbn  ocean,  to  the  south-west  of  Malabar,  form  a 
chain  480  geographical  miles  in  length,  running  due 
north  and  south.  It  is  composed  throughout  of  a  series 
of  circular  assemblages  of  Islets,  the  larger  groups  being 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  their  longest  diameter. 

The  Laccadive  ishuids  run  in  the  same  line  with  the 
Maldivas,  on  the  north,  as  do  the  isles  of  the  Chagos 
Archipelago,  on  the  south ;  so  that  these  may  be  contin- 
uations of  Uie  same  chain  of  submarine  mountains,  crested 
in  a  similar  manner  by  coral  limestones.  Possibly  they 
may  all  be  the  summits  of  volcanoes;  lor  if  Java  and 
Sumatra  were  submerged,  they  woidd  give  rise  to  a 
somewhat  simiUr  shape  in  the  bottom  of  tiie  sea ;  since 
the  volcanoes  of  those  islands  observe  a  linear  direction, 
and  are  often  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals,  cor- 
responding to  the  atolls  of  the  Maldivas;  and  as  they  rise 
to  various  heights,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  feet  above 
their  base,  they  might  leave  an  unfathomable  ocean  in 
the  intermediate  spaces. 

In  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  masses  of  coral,  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard  are  of  opinion,  that  the  species 
which  contribute  most  actively  to  the  formation  of  solid 
masses  do  not  grow  where  the  water  is  deeper  than 
twenty-five  or  ^rty  feet.  But  the  branched  madre-> 
pores,  which  live  at  a  considerabje  depth,  may  form  the 
first  foundation  of  a  reef,  and  raise  a  platform  on  which 
other  spedes  may  build,  and  the  sand  and  broken  frag- 
ments washed  by  the  waves  from  reefs  may,  in  time, 
produce  calcareous  rodcs  of  great  thickness. 

The  information  collected  during  the  late  expedition 
to  the  Padfic,  throws  much  additional  light  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  form  and  structure  of  coral  islands.  Of 
thirty-two  of  these,  examined  by  Captain  Beechey,  the 
largest  was  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest 
less  than  a  mile.  They  were  of  various  shapes,  all 
formed  of  living  coral,  except  one,  which,  although  of 
coral  formation,  was  raised  about  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  encompassed  by  a  reef  of  Uving 
coral.  All  were  increasing  their  dimensions  by  the 
active  qperations  of  the  lithophytes,  which  appeared  to 
be  gradually  extending  and  bringing  the  immersed  parts 
of  their  structure  to  the  surface.  Twenty-nine  of  the 
number  had  lagoons  in  their  centres,  which  had  probably 
existed  in  the  others,  unUl  they  were  filled,  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  soophytic  and  other  substances. 

In  the  above-mentioned  islands,  the  strips  of  drjr  coral 
endrcling  the  lagoons,  when  divested  of  loose  sandy 
materials  heaped  upon  them,  are  rarely  elevated  more 
than  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  abrupt  descent  of  the  external  margin  which 
causes  the  sea  to  break  upon  it,  these  strips  would  be 
wholly  inundated.  Those  parts  of  the  strip  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves  are  no  longer  inhabited 
by  the  animals  that  reared  them,  but  have  their  cells 
filled  with  a  hard  calcareous  substance,  and  present  a 
brown  rugged  appearance.  The  parts  which  are  still 
immersed,  or  which  are  only  dry  at  low  water,  are  in- 
tersected by  smaU  channels,  and  are  so  full  of  hollows, 
that  the  tide,  as  it  recedes,  leaves  small  lakes  of  water 
upon  them.  The  width  of  the  plain,  or  sUip  of  dead 
coral,  in  the  islands  which  fell  under  Captain  Beechey*s 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  deep :  the  water  in  those 
places  is  at  first  found  by  mariners  to  grow 
more  shallow ;  the  bank  soon  heayes  up  above 
the  surface ;  it  is  considered,  for  a  wbile,  as 
a  tract  of  useless  and  .barren  sand ;  but  the 
seeds  of  some  of  the  more  hardy  yegetables 
are  driven  thither  by  the  wind,  take  root,  and 
thus  binding  the  sandy  surface,  the  whole 
spot  is  clothed  in  time  with  a  beautiful  yer- 
dure.  In  this  manner  there  are  delightful 
and  inhabited  islands  at  the  mouths  of  many 
rivers,  particularly  the  Nile,  the  Po,  the 
Nfississippi,  the  Oanges,  and  the  Senegal. 
There  has  been,  in  the  memory  of  man,  a 
beautiful  and  large  island  formed  in  this  man. 
ner  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nanquin,  in 
China,  made  from  depositions  of  mud  at  its 
opening :  it  is  not  less  than  sixty  miles  long, 
and  about  twenty  broad.  La  Loubere  in- 
forms us,^  in  his  voyage  to  Siam,  that  these 
sand-banks  increase  every  day,  at  the  mouths 
of  all  the  great  rivers  in  Asia;  and  hence,  he 
asserts,  that  the  navigation  up  these  rivers 
becomes  every  day  more  difficult,  and  will, 
at  une  time  or  other,  be  totally  obstructed. 
The  same  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to 
the  Wolga,  which  has  at  present  seventy 
openings  into  the  Caspian  sea;  and  of  the 
Danube,  which  has  seven  into  the  Euxine. 
We  have  had  an  instance  of  the  formation  of 
a  new  island  not  very  lone  since  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  in  England.  "  It  is  yet 
within  the  memory  of  man,"  says  the  relator,' 
**  since  it  began  to  raise  its  head  above  the 
ocean.  It  began  its  appearance  at  low  water, 
for  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  and  was  buried 
again  till  the  next  tide's  retreat  Thus  sue- 
cessively  it  liyed  and  died,  until  the  year 
1666,  when  it  began  to  maintain  its  ground 
against  the  insult  of  the  wayes,  and  then  first 
invited  the  aid  of  human  industry.  A  bank 
was  thrown  about  its  risin?  grounds,  and 
being  thus  defended  from  tne  incursions  of 
the  sea,  it  became  firm  and  solid,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  afforded  good  pasturage  for  cattle. 

obsenratioD,  in  no  instance  exceeded  half  a  mile  from  the 
usual  wash  of  the  sea  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  and,  in 
general,  was  only  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 
Beyond  these  limits  the  sides  of  the  island  descend  ra- 
pidly, apparently  by  a  succession  of  inclined  ledges,  each 
terminating  in  a  precipice.  The  depth  of  the-  lagoons 
is  various;  in  some,  entered  by  Captain  Beechey,  it  was 
from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  fathoms. 

The  following  Cut  represents  a  coral  Island  rising 
above  the  wares,  the  centre  being  the  hollow  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano. 


1  liAttres  Curfeuses  et  Edifiantes,  sec.  xl.  p.  2S4. 
3  Phfl.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  251. 


It  is  al)out  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  worth  to  the  proprietor  about  eieht  hundred 
pounds  a  year.*'  It  would  be  endless  to  men- 
tion all  the  islands  that  haye  been  thus  formed, 
and  the  advantages  that  haye  been  deriyed 
from  them.  However,  it  is  frequently  found, 
that  new  islands  may  often  be  considered  as 
only  turning  the  rivers  from  their  former  bed ; 
so  that  in  proportion  as  land  is  gained  at  one 
part,  it  is  lost  by  the  overflowing  of  some 
other. 

Little,  therefore,  is  gained  by  such  acces- 
sion;  nor  is  there  much  more  by  the  new 
islands  which  are  sometimes  formed  from  the 
spoils  of  the  continent  Mariners  assure  us, 
that  there  are  sometimes  whole  plains  unrooted 
from  the  main  lands,  by  floods  and  tempests. 
These  being  carried  out  to  sea,  with  all  their 
trees  and  animals  upon  them,  are  frequently 
seen  floating  in  the  ocean,  and  exhibiting  a 
surprising  appearance  of  rural  tranquillity  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  The  greatest  part,  how. 
ever,  having  the  eaKh  at  their  roots  at  length 
washed  away,  are  dispersed  and  their  animals 
drowned ;  but  now  and  then  some  are  found 
to  brave  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  till  being  stuck 
either  among  rocks  or  sands,  they  again  take 
firm  footing,  and  become  permanent  islands. 

As  different  causes  have  thus  concurred  to 
produce  new  islands,  so  we  have  accounts  of 
others,  that  the  same  causes  haye  contributed 
to  destroy.  We  have  already  seen  the  power 
of  earthquakes  exerted  in  sinking  whole  cities, 
and  leaving  lakes  in  their  room.  There  have 
been  islancu,  and  regions  also,  that  have  shared 
the  same  fate ;  and  have  sunk  with  their  in- 
habitants never  more  to  be  heard  of.  Thus 
Pausanias'  tells  us  of  an  island  called  Chry- 
ses,  that  was  sunk  near  Lemnos.  Pliny 
mentions  several ;  among  others,  the  island 
of  Cea,  for  thirty  miles,  having  been  washed 
away,  with  several  thousands  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. But  of  all  the  noted  devastations  of 
this  kind,  the  total  submersion  of  the  island 
of  Atalantis,  as  mentioned  by  Plato,  has  been 
most  the  subject  of  speculation.  Mankind, 
in  general,  now  consider  the  whole  of  his 
description  as  an  ingenious  fable ;  but  when 
fables  are  grown  famous  by  time  and  autho- 
rity, they  become  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  neces- 
sary, part  of  literary  information. 

'*  About  nine  thousand  years  are  passed,* 
says  Plato,*  "  since  the  island  of  Atalantis 
was  in  being.  The  priests  of  Egypt  were 
well  acquainted  with  it ;  and  the  first  heroes 
of  Athens  gained  much  glory  in  their  wars 
with  the  inhabitants.  This  island  was  as 
large  as  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  united ;  and 
was  situated  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 

s  Pausanias,  lib.  8.  In  Aread.  p.  509. 
*  Plato  in  Critia 
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in  tlie  Atlantic  ocean.  The  beauty  of  the 
buitdiugs,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  were 
far  beyond  any  thing  a  modern  imagination 
can  conceive:  gold  and  ivory  were  every 
where  common;  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
offered  themselves  without  cultivation.  The 
arts  and  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  were 
not  inferior  to  the  happiness  of  their  situation ; 
and  they  were  frequently  known  to  make  con. 
questa,  and  overrun  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia.**  The  imagination  of  the  poetical 
philoeopher  riots  in  the  description  of  the 
natural  and  acquired  advantages,  which  they 
long  enjoyed  in  this  charming  region.  *'  If," 
says  he,  ''we  compare  that  country  to  our 
own,  ours  will  appear  a  mere  wasted  skeleton, 
when  opposed  to  it  Their  mountains,  to  the 
rery  tops,  were  clothed  with  fertility,  and 
poured  down  rivers  to  enrich  the  plains 
below." 

However,  all  these  beauties  and  benefits 
were  destroyed  in  one  day  by  an  earthquake 
sinking  the  earth,  and  the  sea  overwhelming 
it  At  present  not  the  smallest  vestiges  of 
such  an  island  are  to  be  found ;  Plato  remains 
as  the  only  authority  for  its  existence;  and 
philosophers  dispute  about  its  situation.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  the  controversy, 
when  there  appears  but  little  probability  to 
support  the  fact;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
useleaa  to  run  back  nine  thousand  years  in 
search  of  difficulties,  as  we  are  surrounded 
with  objects  that  more  closely  affect  us,  and 
Chat  demand  admiration  at  our  very  doors. 
When  I  consider,  as  Lactantius  suggests, 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  nature ;  lands  swal. 
lowed  by  yawning  earthquakes,  or  over, 
whelmed  in  the  deep;  rivers  and  lakes  dis. 
appearing, or  dried  away;  mountains  levelled 
into  plains;  and  plains  swelling  up  into 
mountains;  I  cannot  help  regarding  this 
earth  as  a  place  of  very  little  stability ;  as  a 
transient  abode  of  still  more  transitory  beings. 


CHAP.  XIL 


OF  MOUNTAINS. 


Havwo  at  last,  in  some  measure,  emerged 
from  the  deeps  of  the  earth,  we  come  to  a 
scene  of  greater  splendour ;  the  contemplation 
of  its  external  appearance.  In  this  survey, 
its  mountains  are  the  first  objects  that  strike 
the  imagination,  and  excite  our  curiosity. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing  in  all  nature 
that  impresses  an  unaccustomed  spectator  with 
such  ideas  of  awful  solemnity,  as  these  im. 
mense  piles  of  Nature's  erecting,  that  seem  to 
mock  the  minuteness  of  human  magnificence. 

In  countries  where  there  are  nothing  but 

VOL.  I. 


plains,  the  smallest  elevations  are  apt  to  ex- 
cite wonder.  In  Holland,  which  is  all  a 
flat,  they  show  a  little  ridge  of  hills,  near  the 
sea-side,  which  Boeihaave  generally  marked 
out  to  his  pupils,  as  being  mountains  of  no 
small  consideration.  What  would  be  the 
sensations  of  such  an  auditory,  could  they  at 
once  be  presented  with  a  view  of  the  heights 
and  precipices  of  the  Alps  or  the  Andes! 
Even  among  us  in  England,  we  have  no  ade. 
quate  ideas  of  a  mountain-prospect ;  our  hills 
are  generally  sloping  from  the  plain,  and 
clothed  to  the  very  top  with  verdure  :  we  can 
scarcely,  therefore,  uft  our  imaginations  to 
those  immense  piles,  whose  tops  peep  up  be- 
hind  intervening  clouds,  sharp  and  precipitate, 
and  reach  to  heights  that  human  avarice  or 
curiosity  have  never  been  able  to  ascend. 

We,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  not,  for 
that  reason,  so  immediately  interested  in  the 
question  which  has  so  long  been  agitated 
among  philosophers,  concerning  what  gave 
rise  to  these  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  In  our  own  happy  region,  we  gene, 
rally  see  no  inequalities  but  such  as  contri- 
bute  to  use  and  beauty ;  and  we  therefore  are 
amazed  at  a  question,  inquiring  how  such 
necessary  inequalities  came  to  be  formed, 
and  seeming  to  express  a  wonder  Low  the 
globe  comes  to  be  so  beautiful  as  we  find  it. 
But  though  with  us  there  may  be  no  ereat 
cause  for  such  a  demand,  yet  in  those  places 
where  mountains  deform  the  face  of  nature, 
where  they  pour  down  cataracts,  or  give  fury 
to  tempests,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
inquiry  either  into  their  causes  or  their  uses. 
It  has  been,  therefore,  asked  by  many,  in 
what  manner  mountains  have  come  to  be 
formed ;  or  for  what  uses  they  are  designed? 

To  satisfy  curiosity  in  these  respects,  much 
reasoning  has  been  employed,  and  very  little 
knowledge  propagated.  With  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  the  demand,  the  manner  in  which 
mountains  were  formed,  we  have  already  seen 
the  conjectures  of  different  philosophers  on 
that  head.  One  supposing  that  they  were 
formed  from  the  earth's  broken  shell  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge;  another,  that  they  ex- 
isted  from  the  creation,  and  only  acquired 
their  deformities  in  process  of  time ;  a  third, 
that  they  owed  their  original  to  earthquakes ; 
and  still  a  fourth,  with  much  more  plausibility 
than  the  rest,  ascribing  them  entirely  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  deep,  which  he  supposes 
in  the  beginning  to  have  covered  the  whole 
earth.  Such  as  are  pleased  with  disquisitions 
of  this  kind,  may  consult  Burnet,  Whiston, 
Woodward,  or  Buffon.  Nor  would  I  be 
thought  to  decry  any  mental  amusements, 
that  at  worst  keep  us  innocently  employed ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing how  the  opposite  demand  has  never  come 
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to  be  made ;  aiid  why  philosopherd  have  never 
asked  how  we  come  to  have  plains?  Plains 
are  sometimes  more  prejudicial  to  man  than 
mountains.  Upon  plains,  an  inundation  has 
greater  power ;  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  often 
collected  there  with  suffocating  fierceness; 
they  are  sometimes  found  desert  for  several 
hundred  miles  together,  as  in  the  country  east 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  although  otherwise  fruit- 
ful, merely  because  there  are  no  risings  or 
depressions  to  form  reservoirs,  or  collect  the 
smallest  rivulet  of  water.  The  most  rational 
answer,  therefore,  why  either  mountains  or 
plains  were  formed,  seems  to  be  that  they 
were  thus  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Wisdom, 
in  order  that  pain  and  pleasure  should  be 
contiguous,  as  that  morality  might  be  exer. 
cised  either  in  bearing  the  one,  or  communi- 
cating the  otlior. 

Indeed,  the  more  I  consider  this  dispute 
respecting  the  formation  of  mountains,  the 
more  I  am  struck  with  the  futility  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  neither  a  straight  line,  nor  an 
exact  superficies,  in  all  nature.  If  we  con- 
sider a  circle,  even  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, we  shall  find  it  formed  of  a  number  of 
small  right  lines,  joining  at  angles,  together. 
These  angles,  therefore,  may  be  considered  in 
a  circle  as  mountains  are  upon  our  globe  ;  and 
to  demand  the  reason  for  the  one  being  moun- 
tainous, or  the  other  angular,  is  only  to  ask, 
why  a  circle  is  a  circle,  or  a  globe  is  a  globe. 
Ill  short,  if  there  be  no  sur^ce  without  in- 
equality in  nature,  why  should  we  be  surprised 
that  the  earth  has  such  ?  It  has  often  been 
said,  that  the  inequalities  of  its  surface  are 
scarce  distinguishable,  if  compared  to  its  mag- 
nitude ;  and  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  content  with  the  answer. 

Some,  however,  have  avoided  the  difficulty 
by  urging  the  final  cause.  They  allege,  that 
mountains  have  been  formed  merely  because 
they  are  useful  to  man.  This  carries  the  in- 
quirer but  a  part  of  the  way  ;  for  no  one  can 
affirm,  that  in  all  places  they  are  useful.  The 
contrary  is  known  by  horrid  experience,  in 
those  valleys  that  are  subject  to  their  influence. 
However,  as  the  utility  of  our  earthly  habita- 
tion  is  a  very  pleasing  and  flattering  specula- 
tion to  every  philosopher,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  much  has  been  said  to  prove  the 
usefulness  of  these.  For  this  purpose  many 
conjectures  have  been  made,  that  have  received 
a  degree  of  assent  even  beyond  their  evidence ; 
for  men  were  unwilling  to  become  more  mis- 
erably wise. 

It  has  been  alleged,  as  one  principal  ad- 
vantage that  we  derive  from  them,  that  they 
serve  like  hoops  or  ribs,  to  strengthen  our 
earth,  and  to  bind  it  together.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  tlieory,  Kircher  has  given  us  a 


map  of  the  earth,  in  this  manner  hooped  with 
itH  mountains ;  which  might  have  a  much 
more  solid  foundation,  did  it  entirely  corres- 
pond with  truth. 

Others  have  found  a  different  use  for  them, 
especially  when  they  run  surrounding  our 
globe  ;  which  is,  that  they  stop  the  vapours 
that  are  continually  travelling  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  poles  ;  for  these  being  urged  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  from  the  warm  refi;ions  of  the 
line,  must  all  be  accumulated  at  the  poles,  if 
they  were  not  stopped  in  their  way  by  those 
high  ridges  of  mountains  which  cross  their 
direction.  But  an  answer  to  this  may  be,  that 
all  the  great  mountains  in  America  lie  length- 
wise, and  therefore  do  not  cross  their  direc- 
tion. 

But  to  leave  these  remote  advantages,  others 
assert  that  not  only  the  animal  but  vegetable 
part  of  the  creation  would  perish  for  want  of 
convenient  humidity,  were  it  not  for  their 
friendly  assistance.  Their  summits  are,  by 
these,  supposed  to  arrest,  as  it  were,  the  va- 
pours which  float  in  the  reeions  of  the  air. 
Their  large  inflections  and  cnannels  are  con- 
sidered as  so  many  basons  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  those  thick  vapours,  and  impetuous 
rains,  which  descend  into  them.  The  huge 
caverns  beneath  are  so  many  magazines  or 
conservatories  of  water  for  the  peculiar  ser- 
vice of  man :  and  those  orifices  by  which  the 
water  is  discharged  upon  the  plain,  are  so 
situated  as  to  enrich  and  render  them  fruitful, 
instead  of  returning  through  subterraneous 
channels  to  the  sea,  after  the  performance  oi 
a  tedious  and  fruitless  circulation.' 

However  this  be,  certain  it  is,  that  almost 
all  our  great  rivers  find  their  source  among 
mountains ;  and,  in  general,  the  more  exten- 
sive  the  mountain,  the  greater  the  river  :  thus 
the  river  Amazon,  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
has  its  source  among  the  Andes,  which  are 
the  highest  mountains  on  the  globe ;  the  river 
Niger  travels  a  long  course  of  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  the 
highest  in  all  Africa ;  and  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine  proceed  from  the  Alps,  which  are 
probably  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  said,  that,  with  respect 
to  height,  there  are  many  sizes  of  mountains, 
from  the  gently  rising  upland,  to  the  tall 
craggy  precipice.  The  appearance  is  in  gen. 
eral  different  in  those  of  different  magnitudes. 
The  first  are  clothed  with  verdure  to  the  very 
tops,  and  only  seem  to  ascend  to  improve  our 
prospects,  or  supply  us  with  a  purer  air:  but 
the  lufty  mountains  of  the  other  class  have  a 
very  different  aspect  At  a  distance  their 
tops  are  seen,  in    wavy  ridges,  of  the  very 


*  Nature  Displayed,  vol.  iJI.  p.  8B. 
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ooloar  of  the  clouds,  and  oniy  to  be  distin. 
guiahed  from  them  by  their  figure ;  which, 
aa  I  have  said,  reaemblea  the  billows  of  the 
sea.'  As  we  approach,  the  mountain  assumes 
a  deeper  colour  ;  it  gathers  upon  the  sky,  and 
seems  to  hide  half  the  horizon  behind  it  Its 
summits  also  are  become  more  distinct,  and 
appear  with  a  broken  and  perpendicular  line. 
What  at  first  seemed  a  single  hill,  is  now 
found  to  be  a  chain  of  continued  mountains, 
whose  tops  running  along  in  ridges,  are  em. 
bosomed  in  each  other :  so  that  the  curvatures 
of  one  are  fitted  to  the  prominences  of  the  op. 
posite  side,  and  form  a  winding  valley  be- 
tween,  often  of  several  miles  in  extent;  and 
all  the  way  continuing  nearly  of  the  same 
breadth.* 


>  Lettres  Phiksophiqiies  sur  la  Fomtatioo,  &c.  p.  106. 

'  Mouiiuins,  in  their  exterior  forms,  present  some 
▼uieCies  which  strike  eyen  the  most  inattentlTe  obser- 
ver, and  which,  tt  first  sight,  may  lead  us  to  presume 
that  there  Is  sume  difference  in  their  internal  composi- 
tkm.  The  highest  mountains  most  frequently  present  a 
mrfice  of  naked  rock,  but  the  nature  of  the  rocks  pro- 
duces -varieties  in  their  sections  and  outlines;  here,  they 
shoot  up  into  the  form  of  enormous  crystals,  with  sharp 
auglcsy  heaped  up  and  supported  by  each  other;  in 
BDother  part,  vast  and  eloTated  masses  are  crowned  with 
circular  summits,  which  rise  into  the  air  with  less  bold- 
ness. Sonettmes  there  appears  an  immense  steep  and 
abrupt  surface,  which  lays  open  to  riew,  as  it  were,  the 
cntraib  of  the  mountain  itself.  We  describe  these  ap- 
peannoes  under  the  names  of  needles,  peaks,  teeth, 
bonu,  domes,  breaches.  Next  in  order  to  these  broken, 
arid,  and  steep  summits,  we  see  mountains,  the  forms 
ef  which  bear  a  character  of  tranquillity,  an  indication  of 
their  slow  and  soccesslTe  formation ;  these  mountains, 
which  are  still  cansideraUe,  formed  by  strata  or  layers 
varioasly  inclined,  generally  exhibit  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  to  which,  from 
mnaberiess  causes,  they  have  been  subjected.  In  one 
place,  a  vast  amphitheatre  is  seen  rising  in  m^estlc  and 
regular  gradation,  like  the  Kinnegulla  In  West  Goth- 
land.  In  another  there  is  a  large  mass  cut  perpendicu- 
larly, and  presenting  the  form  of  an  aitar,  like  the  table 
mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  moun- 
tains in  China,  which  have  the  appearance  of  the  head 
of  a  dragon,  a  tiger,  or  a  bear.  In  other  places,  you  see 
a  labyrinth  of  rocks,  rising  like  pillars,  as  at  Adersbach 
in  Bohemia,  or  in  one  single  mass  in  the  form  of  a 
large  nine-pin,  as  Mont  Aiguille  in  the  province  of 
Duiphine.  We  see  some  also  near  Envionne  in  the 
Valais,  which  recal  the  figure  of  the  old  French  friazled 
wig^  \pemtqmet  momtonnSs,)  But  the  most  common 
appearances  are  those  formed  by  layers  of  stones,  in  an 
midolated  or  furrowed  shape. 

AAer  these  mountains  of  the  second  rank,  we  find 
hills  more  or  less  lofty,  which,  on  all  sides,  present  to 
the  eye  hut  little  elevation,  and  a  gentle  declivity. 
These  hills,  furrowed  by  streams  of  running  water,  often 
gradually  slope  away,  and  at  last  lose  themselves  In  the 
plains.  SoDMtimes  their  sides  are  so  rugged  and  pre- 
dpltons  as  to  produce  on  the  mind  almost  all  the  pic- 
turesque eflect  of  high  mountains. 

The  peaks,  or  higher  parts  of  mountains,  formed  by 
volcanic  agency,  differ  very  much  from  the  usual  forms. 
Their  conical  or  pyramidal  masses  are  distinguished  by 
their  regularity  even  when  they  have  been  broken  off*. 


Nothing  can  be  finer,  or  more  exact,  than 
Mr  Pope's  description  of  a  traveller  straining 
np  the  Alps.  Every  mountain  he  comes  to, 
he  thinks  will  be  the  last;  he  finds,  however, 


or  truncated,  by  some  accidental  cause.  Their  tower- 
ing summits  seem  to  menace  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  basaltic  mountains  also  present  an  appearance  not 
less  striking,  when  they  are  not  covered  and  concealed 
by  other  soil.  Their  sides  display  to  the  view  close 
ranges  of  Immense  pillars  or  causewajrs,  which  seem  to 
be  the  production  of  giants.  The  description,  however, 
of  all  the  forms  which  these  rocks  exhibit,  would  lead  us 
away  from  the  subject  of  this  book. 

There  is,  however,  one  eccentricity  of  nature,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  here, 
namely,  mountains  bored  through.  Some  have  supposed 
that  such  perforations  have  been  accomplished,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  persevering  industry  of  man.  The 
Pierre-Pertuise  in  mount  Jura  and  Pausilippo  near 
Naples,  are  instances  of  this  kind.  But  nature  has  left 
unequivocal  marks  of  her  power  in  other  phenomena  of 
this  kind.  The  Torghat  In  Norway  Is  pierced  by  an 
opening  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  three  thou- 
sand long.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  sun  can 
be  seen  darting  its  rays  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
of  this  vault.  Near  New  Zealand  there  Is  a  rocky  arch 
through  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  pass  at  high  water. 
These  phenomena  difler  from  caverns,  only  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  a  passage  entirely  through. 

Another  general  point  of  view.  In  which  mountains 
may  be  conddered,  is  their  position  relatively  to  each 
other.  Some  are  completely  insulated,  more  particular- 
ly those  of  a  volcanic  origin ;  It  Is  the  same  also  with 
those  of  a  calcareous  nature  and  some  others.  Both 
China  and  Iceland  furnish  many  examples.  The  rock 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  fortress  of  G  waller  In  Hindostan  are 
of  this  description.  We  may  also  mention  Mount  Aor- 
nos,  where  a  whole  people  supported  a  siege  against 
Alexander.  Mountains  are  seen  most  frequently  In 
groups.  Sometimes  chains  branch  out  from  a  common 
centre  in  angular  directions.  Sometimes  the  centre 
mass  itself  is  a  bfty  chain,  straight  or  curved,  whence, 
at  different  periods,  secondary  chains  have  apparently 
been  formed; — the  Alps  may  be  placed  in  this  class. 
Sometimes  we  see  irregular  groups  of  several  chains, 
among  which  no  one  In  particular  can  be  ranked  as  the 
principal.  Such  are  the  collections  of  mountains  in 
Asia  Minor  and  In  Persia.  But  the  most  remarkable 
sort  is  that  of  long  cmmected  chains,  which,  like  the 
Cordilleras  des  Andes  in  South  America,  continue  for 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  leagues,  nearly  in  one 
constant  direction,  having  on  both  sides  regular  layers  or 
ranges  of  Inferior  mountains,  but  sending  off  rery  few 
secondary  chains.  These  great  chains  evidently  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  seem  to  have 
been  the  silent  witnesses  of  the  creation ;  it  is  upon  their 
summits  and  their  sides  that  we  can  read  the  history  of 
the  globe  In  characters  more  distinctly  defined,  than  even 
those  which  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrennees  afibrd. 

In  general  all  the  chains  of  mountains  In  tfie  same 
continent,  seem  to  have  a  mutual  connection  more  or 
less  apparent:  they  form  a  sort  of  frame  work  to  the 
land,  and  appear,  in  the  origin  of  things,  to  have  deter- 
mined the  shape  which  it  was  to  assume;  but  this 
analogy,  were  we  to  generalise  too  much,  would  lead  us 
into  error.  There  are  many  chains,  which  have  very 
little,  or  rather  no  afiSnity  to  each  other.  Such  are  the 
mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  of  Scotland;  mountains 
as  Independent  as  the  character  of  the  nations  who  in* 
habit  them. 

In  making  use  even  of  the  word  '*  chain,"  great  cau- 
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ail  unexpected  bill  rise  before  bim ;  and  tbat 
being  scaled,  he  finds  tbe  highest  summit  al. 
most  at  as  great  distance  as  before.  Upon 
cjuitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green 
and  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  warm  and  pleas- 
ing.  As  he  ascends,  the  ground  assumes  a 
more  russet  colour ;  the  grass  becomes  more 
mossy,  and  the  weather  more  moderate.  Still 
as  he  ascends,  the  weather  becomes  more  cold, 
and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this  dreary 
passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little 
valley  of  surprising  verdure,  caused  by  the 
reflected  heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a  nar- 
row spot  on  the  surrounding  heights.  But  it 
much  more  frequently  happens  that  he  sees 
only  frightful  precipices  beneath,  and  lakes 
of  amazing  depths ;  from  whence  riyers  are 
formed,  and  fountains  derive  their  original. 
On  those  places  next  the  highest  summits, 
vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on;  here  and 
there  a  few  plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  ap- 
pear. The  air  is  intolerably  cold;  either 
continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  disturb, 
ed  with  tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears 
an  eternal  covering  of  ice,  and  snows  that  seem 
constantly  accumulating.  Upon  emerging 
from  this  war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into 
a  purer  and  a  sevener  region,  where  vegeta- 
tion is  entirely  ceased ;  where  the  precipices, 
composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rise  perpendicu- 
larly above  him  ;  while  he  views  beneath  him 
all  the  combat  of  the  elements  ;  clouds  at  his 
feet,  and  thunders  darting  upwards  from  their 
bosoms  below.  ^  A  thousand  meteors,  which 
are  never  seen  on  the  plain,  present  them- 
selves. Circular  rainbows ;  *  mock  suns ;  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the 


tioa  is  required.  A  chain  may  be  defined  to  be  a  series 
of  mountains,  whose  bases  are  continuous;  but  then  %re 
must  not  push  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  base"  too  far. 
It  would  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  understand  by  thf^ 
term  only  the  Tisible  foot  of  tbe  mountain,  or  at  most 
the  interior  strata,  which  can  be  easily  traced  near  the 
surface.  At  any  rate,  we  must  beware  of  consid- 
ering collections  of  hills,  or  banks  of  sand,  as  continua- 
tions of  chains. 

We  must,  however,  acknowledge,  that  the  name  of 
chains  is  not  sufficiently  general,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  reserve  this  word  for  the  subdivisions,  and  to 
employ  the  term  *'  system  of  mountains,"  or  "  mass  of 
mountains,"  to  denote  a  collection  or  combination  of 
many  chains. 

Mountains,  whether  insulated  or  in  groups,  exhibit  on 
both  sides  declivities  which  are  either  gentle  and  long, 
or  rapid  and  broken.  We  ought  particularly  to  remark 
this  general  &ct,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  princi- 
pal mountains  have  one  of  their  sides  very  steep,  and  the 
other  of  a  very  gradual  slope.  The  Alps,  for  example, 
are  much  more  rapid  in  their  descent  on  the  Italian 
side  than  on  that  of  Switzerland.  On  the  contrary,  tbe 
Dophrines,  or  S<*andinavian  Alps,  have  a  much  steeper 
declivity  to  the  west  and  north-west,  than  towards  tbe 
sooth  and  east  The  Pyrennees  are  steeper  towards  the 
south  than  the  north;  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias  are 
tho  reverse;  but  those  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  and  parti- 
i  Ulloa,  vol.  L  »  Ibid. 


body  of  the  air;'  and  the  travellers  own 
image,  reflected  as  in  a  looking-glass,  upon 
the  opposite  cloud.  * 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  wonders  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  traveller  in  his  journey 
either  over  the  Alps  or  the  Andes,  but  we 
must  not  suppose  that  this  picture  exhibits 
either  a  constant  or  an  invariable  likeness  of 
those  stupendous  heights.  Indeed,  nothing 
can  be  more  capricious  or  irregular  than  the 
forms  of  many  of  them.  The  tops  of  some 
run  in  ridges  for  a  considerable  length,  with- 
out interruption  ;  in  others,  the  line  seems  in- 
dented by  great  valleys  to  an  amazing  depth. 
Sometimes  a  solitary  and  a  single  mountain 
rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  plain ;  and  some- 
times extensive  plains,  and  even  provinces,  as 
those  of  Savoy  and  Quito,  are  found  embo 
somed  near  the  tops  of  mountains.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  those  countries  that  are  most 
mountainous,  are  the  most  barren  and  uuin- 
habitable. 

If  we  compare  the  heights  of  mountains 
with  each  other,  we  shall  find  that  the  great- 
est and  highest  are  found  under  the  line.'  It 
is  thought  by  some,  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
earth's  motion  in  these  parts,  together  with 
the  greatness  of  the  tides  there,  may  have 
thrown  up  those  stupendous  masses  of  earth. 
But,  be  the  cause  as  it  may,  it  is  a  remark- 
able  fact,  that  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  greatest  there.  Near  the  poles, 
the  earth,  indeed,  is  craggy  and  uneven 
enough;  but  the  heights  of  the  mountains 
there  are  very  inconsiderable.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, at  the  equator,  where  nature  seems  to 
sport  in  the  amazing  size  of  all  her  produc 


cularly  the  Albujarras  in  Grenada,  seem  to  be  steepest 
and  most  abrupt  towards  the  south.  Mount  Atlas  and 
Mount  Libanus  border  the  Mediterranean  with  bold  and 
craggy  dediviiies.  But  with  regard  to  the  latter  at 
least,  it  is  certain  that  towards  the  Euphrates  it  is  far 
from  steep.  Mount  Taurus  (supposing  it  to  terminate 
at  the  source  of  the  Euphrates)  exhibits  two  very  difler- 
ent  declivities ;  for  in  Caramania  and  Natolia,  the  de- 
scent is  very  abrupt  towards  the  south,  while  there  are 
some  very  extended  upland  pl^ns,  or  plateaus,  towards 
the  north;  in  Armenia,  on  the  contrary,  the  declivity 
on  the  north  side  is  very  rapid.  The  Ghauts,  in  the 
peninsula  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  have  precipitous  hills 
directly  towards  the  west,  and  long  and  rather  gentle 
slopes  towards  the  east.  Thus  there  is  no  constant  rule ; 
eyery  thing  depends  upon  local  circumstances.  In  gen- 
eral this  inequality  in  the  declivities  takes  place  only 
because  the  chains  of  mountains,  when  most  distinct,  are, 
in  a  great  measure  nothing  but  the  abrupt  borders  of  long 
upland  plains,  or  plateaus  obliquely  inclined,  of  which 
the  surface  of  the  globe  seems  to  be  composed.  We 
ought  also  to  distinguish  the  mountains,  which  descend 
by  degrees,  or  successive  banks,  a  circumstance  attri- 
buted sometimes  to  the  sinking  of  parts  of  the  toil, 
which  had  been  of  a  different  nature  from  the  rest,  and 
sometimes  to  the  action  of  the  water  which  formerly 
may  have  flowed  at  the  base  of  these  mountains. 
*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  152.  Ulioa. 

*  Buffion,  passim* 
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tMfit,  the  plains  are  extensive,  and  tbe  monn- 
tains  remarkably  lofty.  Some  of  them  are 
known  to  rise  three  miles  perpendicalar  above 
the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

To  enumerate  the  most  remarkable  of  these, 
according  to  their  size,  we  shall  begin  with 
the  Andes,  of  which  we  have  an  excellent 
description  by  Ulloa,  who  went  thither  by 
command  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  company 
with  the  French  academicians,  to  measure  a 
degree  of  the  meridian.  His  journey  up  these 
mountains  is  too  curious  not  to  give  an  extract 
from  it. 

After  many  incommodious  days'  sailing  up 
the  river  Guayaquil,  he  arrived  at  Caracol,  a 
town  ntnated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  inconveniences  which 
he  experienced  in  this  voyage,  from  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes  (an  animal  resembling  our 
gnat)  *'  We  were  the  whole  day,"  says  he, 
**  in  contuiual  motion  to  keep  them  ofi';  but 
at  night  our  torments  were  excessive.  Our 
gloves,  indeed,  were  some  defence  to  our 
hands ;  but  our  faces  were  entirely  exposed  ; 
nor  were  our  clothes  a  sufficient  defence  for 
the  rest  of  our  bodies :  for  their  stings  pene- 
trating through  the  cloth,  caused  a  very  pain, 
ful  and  fiery  itching.  One  night,  in  coming 
to  an  anchor  near  a  large  and  handsome  house 
that  was  uninhabited,  we  had  no  sooner  seated 
ourselves  in  it,  than  we  were  attacked  on  all 
sides  bv  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  have  one  moment's  quiet  Those 
who  had  covered  themselves  with  clothes  made 
for  this  purpose,  found  not  the  smallest  de- 
fence  :  wherefore,  hoping  to  find  some  relief 
in  the  open  fields,  we  ventured  out,  though  in 
danger  of  suffering  in  a  more  terrible  manner 
from  the  serpents.  But  both  places  were 
equally  obnoxious.  On  quitting  this  inhos- 
pitable retreat,  we  the  next  night  took  up  our 
quarters  in  a  house  that  was  inhabited ;  the 
host  of  which  being  informed  of  the  terri- 
ble  manner  we  had  past  the  night  before, 
gravely  told  us,  that  the  house  we  so  greatly 
complained  of,  had  been  forsaken  on  account 
of  its  being  the  purgatory  of  a  soul.  But  we 
had  more  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  quitted 
on  account  of  its  being  the  purgatory  of  the 
body.  After  having  journeyed  for  upwards 
of  three  days,  through  boggy  roads,  in  which 
the  mules  at  every  step  sunk  up  to  their  beL 
lies,  we  began  at  length  to  perceive  an  altera- 
tion in  the  climate  ;  and  having  been  long  ac. 
customed  to  heat,  we  now  began  to  feel  it 
grow  sensibly  colder. 

**  ft  is  remarkable,  that  at  Tariguagua  we 
often  see  instences  of  the  effects  of  two  opposite 
temperatures,  in  two  persons  happening  to 
meet:  one  of  them  leaving  the  plains  below, 
and  the  other  descending  from  the  mountains. 
The  former  thinks  the  cold  so  severe,  that  he 


wraps  himself  up  in  all  the  garments  he  can 
procure ;.  while  the  latter  finds  the  heat  so 
great,  that  he  is  scarce  able  to  bear  any 
clothes  whatsoever.  Tbe  one  thinks  the 
water  so  cold,  that  he  avoids  being  sprinkled 
by  it;  the  other  is  so  delighted  with  its 
warmth,  that  he  uses  it  as  a  bath.  Nor  is  the 
case  very  different  in  the  same  person,  who 
experiences  the  same  diversity  of  sensation 
upon  his  JQumey  up,  and  upon  his  return. 
This  difference  only  proceeds  from  the  change 
naturally  felt  at  leaving  a  climate  to  which 
one  has  been  accustomed,  and  coming  into 
another  of  an  opposite  temperature. 

"  The  ruggedness  of  the  road  from  Teri- 
^uagua,  leading  up  the  mountain,  is  not  easily 
aescribeid.  In  some  parts  the  declivity  is  so 
great,  that  the  mules  can  scarcely  keep  their 
tooting ;  and  in  others,  the  acclivity  is  equally 
difficult  The  trouble  of  having  people  going 
before  to  mend  the  road,  the  pains  arising 
from  the  many  falls  and  bruises,  and  the  being 
constantly  wet  to  the  skin,  might  be  support 
ed,  were  not  these  inconveniences  augmented 
by  the  sight  of  such  frightful  precipices,  and 
deep  abysses,  as  must  fill  the  mind  with 
ceaseless  terror.  There  are  some  places  where 
the  road  is  so  steep,  and  yet  so  narrow,  that 
the  mules  are  obliged  to  slide  down,  without 
making  any  use  of  their  feet  whatsoever.  On 
one  side  of  the  rider,  in  this  situation,  rises  an 
eminence  of  several  hundred  yards;  and  on 
the  other,  an  abyss  of  equal  depth  ;  so  that  if 
he  in  the  least  checks  his  mule  so  as  to  destroy 
the  equilibrium,  they  both  must  unavoidably 
perish. 

"  After  having  travelled  about  nine  days  in 
this  manner,  slowly  winding^  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  we  began  to  find  the  whole  countiy 
covered  with  a  hoar  frost ;  and  a  hut,  in  which 
we  lay,  had  ice  on  it  Having  escaped  many 
perils,  we  at  length,  after  a  journey  of  fifteen 
days, arrived  upon  the  plain,  on  the  extremity 
of  which  stands  the  citv  of  Quito,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  most  charming  regions  upon 
earth.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  ssone, 
the  heat  is  not  only  very  tolerable,  but  in 
some  places  the  cold  also  is  painful  Here 
they  enjoy  all  the  temperature  and  advantages 
of  perpetual  spring ;  their  fields  bein^  always 
covered  with  veiSure,  and  enamelled  witli 
flowers  of  the  most  lively  colours.  However, 
although  this  beautiful  region  be  higher  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  although 
it  took  up  so  many  days  of  painful  journey  in 
the  ascent,  it  is  still  overlooked  by  tremenaous 
mountains;  their  sides  covered  with  snow, 
and  yet  flaming  with  volcanoes  at  the  top. 
These  seemed  piled  one  upon  the  other,  and 
rise  to  a  most  astonishing  height,  with  great 
coldness.  However,  at  a  determined  point 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  congelation 
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is  found  at  the  same  height  in  all  the 
mountains.  Those  parts  which  are  not  sub. 
ject  to  a, continual  frost,  have  here  and 
there  growing  upon  them  a  rush,  resembling 
the  genista,  but  much  more  soft  and  flexible. 
Towards  the  extremity  of  the  part  where  the 
rush  grows,  and  the  cold  begins  to  increase, 
is  found  a  vegetable  with  a  round  bulbous 
head,  which,  when  dried,  becomes  of  amaz- 
ing elasticity.  Higher  up,  the  .earth  is  en. 
tirely  bare  of  vegetation,  and  seems  covered 
with  eternal  snow.  The  most  remarkable  moun. 
tains  are,  that  of  Cotopaxi  (already  described 
as  a  volcano),  Ghimborazo,  and  Pichincha. 
Cotopaxi  is  more  than  three  geographical 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  sea :  the  rest 
are  not  much  inferior.  On  the  top  of  the  lat- 
ter was  my  station  for  measuring  a  degree  of 
the  meridian;  where  I  suffered  particular 
hardships  from  the  intenseness  of  the  cold, 
and  the  violence  of  the  storms.  The  sky 
round  was,  in  general,  involved  in  thick  fogs, 
which,  when  they  cleared  away,  and  the 
clouds,  by  their  gravity,  moved  nearer  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  they  appeared  surround- 
ing the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  a  vast  distance 
below,  like  a  sea,  encompassing  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  it  When  this  happened,  the 
horrid  noises  of  tempests  were  heard  from  be- 
neath, then  discharging  themselves  on  Quito, 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  I  saw  the 
lightnings  issue  from  the  clouds,  and  heard 
the  thunders  roll  far  beneath  me.  All  this 
time,  while  the  tempest  was  racing  below, 
the  mountain  top,  where  I  was  placed,  enjoy- 
ed  a  delightful  serenity  ;  the  wind  was  abated ; 
the  sky  clear ;  and  the  enlivening  rays  of  the 
sun  moderated  the  severity  of  the  cold.  How- 
ever, this  was  of  no  very  long  duration,  for 
the  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence,  and 
with  such  velocity  as  to  dazzle  the  sight ; 
whilst  my  fears  were  increased  by  the  dread- 
ful concussions  of  the  precipice,  and  the  fall 
of  enormous  rocks ;  the  only  sounds  that  were 
heard  in  this  frightful  situation." 

Such  is  the  animated  picture  of  these  moun- 
tains,  as  given  us  by  this  ingenious  Spaniard : 
and  I  beBeve  the  reader  will  wish  that  I  had 
made  the  ouotation  still  longer.  A  passage 
over  the  Alps,  or  a  journey  across  the  Pyre- 
nees, appear  petty  trips  or  excursions  in  the 
comparison  ;  and  yet  these  are  the  most  lofty 
mountains  we  know  of  in  Europe. 

If  we  compare  the  Alps  with  the  moun. 
tains  already  described,  we  shall  'find  them 
but  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  height  of 
the  former.  The  Andes,  upon  being  mea- 
sured by  the  barometer,  are  found  above  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  toises 
or   fathoms  above   the  surface  of  the  sea.  * 

1  UUm.  Tol.  i.  p.  412. 


Whereas  the  higoest  point  of  the  Alps  is  not 
above  sixteen  hundred.  The  one,  in  other 
words,  is  above  three  miles  hirh ;  the  other 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  highest  moun- 
tains in  Asia  are  Mount  Taurus,  Mount  Im- 
maus,  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the  mountains 
of  Japan.*  Of  these,  none  equals  the  Andes 
in  height ;  although  Mount  Caucasus,  which 
is  the  highest  of  them,  makes  very  near  ap- 
proaches. Father  Verbeist  tells  of  a  moun- 
tain in  China,  which  he  measured,  and  found 
a  mile  and  a  half  high.'  In  Africa,  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  famous  for  giving 
source  to  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  are  rather 
more  noted  than  known.  Of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  that  lie 
off  this  coast,  we  have  more  certain  information. 
In  the  year  1737,  it  was  visited  by  a  company 
of  English  merchants,  who  travelled  up  to  the 
top,  where  they  observed  its  height,  and  the 
volcano  on  its  very  summit  *  They  found  it 
a  heap  of  mountains,  the  highest  of  which 
rises  over  the  rest  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  gives 
a  name  to  the  whole  mass.  It  is  computed  to 
be  a  mile  and  a  half  perpendicular  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Kircher  gives  us  an  es. 
timate  of  the  heights  of  most  of  the  other 
great  mountains  in  the  world ;  but  as  he  has 
taken  his  calculations  in  general  from  the  an- 
cients, or  from  modern  travellers,  who  had 
not  the  art  of  measuring  them,  they  are  quite 
incredible.  The  art  of  taking  the  heights  of 
places  by  the  barometer,  is  a  new  and  an  in- 
genious invention.  As  the  air  grows  lightei 
as  we  ascend,  the  fluid  in  the  tube  rises  in 
due  proportion :  thus  the'  instrument  being 
properly  marked,  gives  the  height  with  a  to£ 
erable  degree  of  exactness  ;  at  least  enough  to 
satisfy  curiosity. 

Few  of  our  great  mountains  have  been  es- 
timated in  this  manner;  travellers  having, 
perhaps,  been  deterred,  by  a  supposed  impos. 
sibility  of  breathing  at  the  fop.  However,  it 
has  been  invariably  found,  that  the  air  in  the 
highest  that  our  modem  travellers  have  as- 
cended, is  not  at  all  too  fine  for  respiration. 
At  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  there  was 
found  no  other  inconvenience  from  the  air, 
except  its  coldness  ;  at  the  top  of  the  Andes, 
there  was  no  difficulty  of  breathing  perceived. 
The  accounts,  therefore,  of  those  who  have 
asserted  that  they  were  unable  to  breathe,  al- 
though  at  much  less  heights,  are  greatly  to 
be  suspected.  In  fact  it  is  very  natural  for 
mankind  to  paint  those  obstacles   as   insur- 

'  The  Himalaya  Mountains  between  Hlndostan  and 
Thibet  are  the  highest  in  the  world.  The  highest  of 
the  Hinuilaja  exceeds  that  of  the  Andes  about  7000 
feet  The  reader  is  referred  to  Plate  VI.  for  a  rompara- 
tire  Tiew  of  the  heights  of  the  principal  mountains  in 
the  world,  with  their  absolute  heights  specified  below. 

*  Vf  rbiefit,  a  la  Chine.  *  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  r. 
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moUtitaUe,  which  they  themselyes  hare  not 
had  the  fortitude  or  perseverance  to  aarnoimt 

The  difficulty  and  danger  of  aflcending  to 
the  tops  of  mountains,  proceeds  from  other 
causes,  not  the  thinness  of  the  air.  For  in- 
stance, some  of  the  summits  of  the  Alps  have 
never  yet  been  visited  by  man.  But  the 
reason  is,  that  they  rise  with  such  a  rugged 
and  precipitate  ascent,  that  they  are  utterly 
inaccessible.  In  some  places  they  appear  like 
a  great  wall  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high ; 
in  others,  there  stick  oat  enormous  rocks,  that 
hang  upon  the  brow  of  the  steep,  and  every 
moment  threaten  destruction  to  the  traveller 
below. 

In  this  manner  almost  all  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  are  bare  and  pointed.  And 
this  naturally  proceeds  from  their  being  so 
continually  assaulted  by  thunders  and  tem- 
pests. All  the  earthy  substances  with  which 
they  might  have  been  once  covered,  have  for 
ages  been  washed  away  from  their  summits; 
and  nothing  is  left  remaining  but  immense 
rocks,  which  no  tempest  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  destroy. 

Nevertheless,  time  is  every  day,  and  every 
nour,  making  depredations;  and  huge  frag- 
ments are  seen  tumbling  down  the  precipice, 
either  loosened  from  the  summit  by  frost  or 
rains,  or  struck  down  by  lightning.  Noth- 
ing  can  exhibit  a  more  terrible  picture  than 
one  of  these  enormous  rocks,  commonly  larger 
than  a  house,  falling  from  its  height,  with  a 
noise  louder  than  thunder,  and  rolling  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Doctor  Plot  tells 
us  of  one  in  particular,  which  being  loosened 
from  its  bed,  tumbled  down  the  precipice,  and 
was  partly  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Notwithstanding,  one  of  the  largest  fragments 
of  the  same,  still  preserving  its  motion,  tra- 
velled over  the  plain  below,  crossed  a  rivulet 
in  the  midst,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bank !  These  fragments,  as  was 
said,  are  often  struck  off  by  lightning,  and 
sometimes  undermined  by  rains ;  but  the  most 
usual  manner  in  which  they  are  disunited 
from  the  mountain,  is  by  frost:  the  rains  in- 
sinuating between  the  interstices  of  the  rooun<. 
tain,  continue  there  until  there  comes  a  frost, 
and  then,  when  converted  into  ice,  the  water 
swells  with  an  irresistible  force,  and  pro. 
duces  the  same  effect  as  gunpowder,  splitting 
the  most  solid  rocks,  and  thus  shattering  the 
summits  of  the  mountain. 

But  not  rocks  alone,  but  whole  mountains 
are,  by  various  causes,  disunited  from  each 
other.  We  see  in  many  parts  of  the  Alps, 
amazing  clefts,  the  sides  of  which  so  exactly 
correspond  with  the  opposite,  thst  no  doubt 
can  be  made  of  their  having  been  once  joined 
together.     At  Cajeta,'  in  Italy,  a  mountain 

Bttfluo,  Td.  U.  p.  364. 


was  split  in  this  manner  by  an  earthquake ; 
and  there  is  a  passage  opened  through  it,  that 
appears  as  if  elaborately  done  by  the  industry 
of  man.  In  the  Andes  these  breaches  are 
frequently  seen.  That  at  Thermopylse,  in 
Greece,  has  long  been  famous.  The  moun- 
tain of  the  Troglodytes,  in  Arabia,  has  thus 
a  passage  through  it :  and  that  in  Savoy, 
which  nature  began,  and  which  Victor  Ama- 
deus  completed,  is  an  instance  «of  the  same 
kind. 

We  have  accounts  of  some  of  these  disrup. 
tions,  immediately  after  their  happening.  "  in 
the  month  of  June,'  in  the  year  1714,  a  par^ 
of  the  mountain  of  Diableret,  in  the  district 
of  Valais,  in  France,  suddenly  fell  down  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  weather  being  very  calm  and  serene.  It 
was  of  a  conical  figure,  and  destroyed  fifty 
five  cottages  in  the  fall.  Fifteen  persons, 
together  with  about  a  hundred  beasts,  were 
also  crushed  beneath  its  ruins,  which  covered 
in  extent  a  good  league  square.  The  dust 
it  occasioned  instantly  covered  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood  in  darkness.  The  heaps  of  rubbish 
were  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high. 
They  stopped  the  current  of  a  river  that  ran 
along  the  plain,  which  is  now  formed  into 
several  new  and  deep  lakes.  There  appeared 
through  the  whole  of  this  rubbish  none  of 
those  substances  that  seemed  to  indicate  that 
this  disruption  had  been  by  means  of  subter- 
raneous fires.  Most  probably,  the  base  of  this 
rocky  mountain  was  rotted  and  decayed ;  and 
thus  fell,  without  any  extraneous  violence." 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  year  1618,  the 
town  of  Pleurs,  in  France,  was  buried  be- 
neath a  rocky  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  was  situated.' 

These  accidents,  and  many  more  that  might 
be  enumerated  of  the  same  kind,  have  been 
produced  by  various  causes :  by  earthquakes* 
as  in  the  mountain  at  Caieta ;  or  being  decayed 
at  the  bottom,  as  at  Diableret  But  the  most 
general  way  is,  by  the  foundation  of  one  part 
of  the  mountain  being  hollowed  by  waters,  and 
thus  wanting  a  support,  breaking  from  the 
other.  Thus  it  generally  has  been  found  in 
the  great  chasms  in  the  Alps;  and  thus  it 
always  is  known  in  those  disruptions  of  hills, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  land-slips. 
These  are  nothing  more  tlian  the  slidlngs 
down  of  a  higher  piece  of  ground,  disrooted 
from  its  situation  by  subterraneous  inunda. 


s  Hist,  de  rAcademle  des  Sci^ncet,  p.  4.  An. 
1716. 

'  In  1806,  an  Immense  projection  of  the  motraUin  of 
Rusfiberg  in  SwIUerUnd,  was  precipitated  into  the  val- 
ley of  Lowertz.  It  overwhelmed  three  villager,  and 
part  of  two  othera.  Four  hundred  and  thiity-four  indi- 
viduals perished,  and  the  loss  to  property  was  estimated 
at  £lS0,00a 
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tion«,  and  settling  itself  apon  the  plain  be- 
low. 

There  is  not  an  appearance  in  all  nature 
that  so  much  astonished  our  ancestors  as  these 
Umd-slips.  In  fact,  to  behold  a  large  upland, 
with  its  houses,  its  corn,  and  cattle,  at  once 
loosened  from  its  place,  and  floating,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  subjacent  water ;  to  behold  it 
quitting  its  ancient  situation,  and  travelling 
forward  like,  a  ship  in  quest  of  new  adven. 
tures ;  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary appearances  that  can  be  imagined; 
and  to  a  people  ignorant  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  miffht  well  be  considered  as  a  prodigy. 
Accordingly,  we  find  all  our  old  historians 
mentioning  it  as  an  omen  of  approaching 
calamities.  In  this  more  enlightened  age, 
however,  its  cause  is  very  well  known ;  and, 
instead  of  exciting  ominous  apprehensions  in 
the  populace,  it  only  gives  rise  to  some  very 
ridiculous  law-suits  among  them,  about  whose 
the  property  shall  be ;  whether  the  land  which 
has  thus  slipt  shall  belong  to  the  original  pos. 
sessor,  or  to  him  upon  whose  grounds  it  has 
encroached  and  settled.  What  has  been  the 
determination  of  the  judges,  is  not  so  well 
known,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  slips  have 
been  minutely  and  exactly  described. 

In  the  lands  of  Slatbere,'  in  the  kingdom 
of  Iceland,  there  stood  a  declivity,  gradually 
ascending  for  near  half  a  mile.  In  the  year 
1713,  and  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  inhabi- 
tants perceived  a  crack  on  its  side,  some, 
what  like  a  furrow  made  with  a  plough,  which 
they  imputed  to  the  effects  of  lightning,  as 
there  had  been  thunder  the  night  before. 
Howeyer,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
they  were  surprised  to  hear  a  hideous  con- 
fused noise  issuing  all  round  from  the  side  of 
the  hill ;  and  their  curiosity  being  raised,  they 
resorted  to  the  place.  There,  to  their  amaze, 
ment,  they  found  the  earth  for  near  five  acres, 
all  in  gentle  motion,  and  sliding  down  the  hill 
upon  the  subjacent  plain.  This  motion  con. 
tinned  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
whole  night ;  nor  did  the  noise  cease  during 
the  whole  time,  proceeding,  probably,  from  the 
attrition  of  the  ground  beneath.  The  day 
following,  however,  this  strange  journey  down 
the  hill  ceased  entirely ;  and  above  an  acre 
of  the  meadow  below  was  found  covered 
with  what  before  composed  a  part  of  the  de- 
cliyity. 

However,  these  slips,  when  a  whole  moun- 
tain's side  seems  to  descend,  happen  but  very 
rarely.  There  are  some  of  another  kind ,  how- 
ever, much  m6re  common;  and  as  they  are 
always  sudden ,  much  more  dangerous.  These 
are  snow-slips,  well  known,  and  greatly 
dreaded  by  travellers.     It  often  happens  when 

>  PhiL  Tretis.  Yol.  iv.  p.  250. 


snow  has  long  been  accumnlated  on  the  tops 
and  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  it  is  borne  down 
the  precipice,  either  by  means  of  tempests,  or 
its  own  melting.  At  first,  when  loosened,  the 
volume  in  motion  is  but  small ;  but  gathers 
as  it  continues  to  roll ;  and  by  the  time  it  has 
re&ched  the  habitable  parts  of  the  mountain, 
is  generally  grown  of  enormous  bulk.  Where- 
ever  it  rolls,  it  levels  ail  things  in  its  way, 
or  buries  them  in  unavoidable  destruction. 
Instead  of  rolling,  it  sometimes  is  found  tu 
slide  along  from  the  top ;  yet  even  thus  it  is 
generally  as  fatal  as  before.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  had  an  instance,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
a  small  family  in  Germany,  that  lived  for 
above  a  fortnight  beneath  one  of  these  snow- 
slips.  Although  they  were  buried  during 
that  whole  time  in  utter  darkness,  and  under 
a  bed  of  some  hundred  feet  deep,  yet  they 
were  luckily  taken  out  alive  ;  the  weight  of 
the  snow  being  supported  by  a  beam  that 
kept  up  the  roof ;  and  nourishment  being  sap- 
plied  them  by  the  milk  of  an  ass,  if  I  remem. 
ber  right,  that  was  buried  under  the  same 
ruin. 

But  it  is  not  the  parts  alone  that  are  thus 
found  to  subside,  whole  mountains  have  been 
known  totally  to  disappear.  Pliny  tells  us," 
that  in  his  own  time  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Cybotus,' together  with  the  city  of  Eurites, 
were  swallowed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
same  fate,  he  says,  attended  Phlegium,  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  Ethiopia;  which 
after  one  night's  concussion  was  never  seen 
more.  In  modem  times,  a  very  noted  moun« 
tain  in  the  Molucca  islands,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peak^  and  remarkable  for  being 
seen  at  a  very  great  distance  from  sea,  was 
swallowed  by  an  earthquake;  and  nothing 
but  a  lake  was  left  in  the  place  where  it  stood. 
Thus,  while  storms  and  tempests  are  levelled 
against  mountains  above,  earthquakes  and 
waters  are  undermining  them  below.  All  our 
histories  talk  of  their  destruction;  and  very 
few  new  ones  (if  we  except  mount  Cenere, 
and  one  or  two  such  heaps  of  cinders,)  are 
produced.  If  mountains,  therefore,  were  of 
sach  great  utility  as  some  philosophers  make 
them  to  mankind,  it  would  be  a  very  melan- 
choly consideration  that  such  benefits  were 
diminishing  every  day.  But  the  troth  is,  the 
valleys  are  fertilized  by  that  earth  which  is 
washed  from  their  sides ;  and  the  plains  be* 
come  richer,  in  proportion  as  the  mountains 
decay. 


*  Plin.  lib.  H.  CB|>.  93. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


OF  WATER. 


Isr  contemplating  nature,  we  shall  often 
find  tLe  same  substances  possessed  of  contrary 
qualities,  and  producing  opposite  effects.  Air 
which  liqaifies  one  substance,  dries  up  another. 
That  fire  which  is  seen  to  burn  up  the  desert, 
is  often  found  in  other  places,  to  assist  the 
luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  and  water  which, 
next  to  fire,  is  the  most  fluid  substance  upon 
earth,  nevertheless  ^ives  all  other  bodies  their 
firmness  and  durabiUty ;  so  that  every  element 
seems  to  be  a  powerful  servant,  capable  either 
of  good  or  ill,  and  only  awaiting  external  di- 
rection  to  become  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  These  opposite  qualities,  in  this 
substance  in  particular,  have  not  failed  to 
excite  the  admiration  and  inquiry  of  the  curi- 
ous. 

That  water  is  the  most  fluid  penetrating 
body,  next  to  fire,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
confine,  is  incontestably  proved  by  a  variety 
of  experiments.  A  vessel  through  which 
water  cannot  pass,  may  be  said  to  retain  any 
thing.  It  may  be  objected  indeed,  that 
syrups,  oils,  and  honey,  leak  through  some 
vessels  that  water  cannot  pass  through  ;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  the  result  of  the  greater 
tenuity  and  fineness  of  their  parts ;  it  is  owing 
to  the  rosin  wherewith  the  wood  of  such  ves- 
sels abounds,  which  oils  and  syrups  have  a 
power  of  dissolving ;  so  that  these  fluids,  in- 
itead  of  finding  their  way,  may  more  proper iv 
be  said  to  eat  their  way,  through  the  vessels 
that  contain  them.  However,  water  will  at 
last  find  its  way  even  through  these ;  for  it  is 
known  to  escape  through  vessels  of  every  sub- 
stance,  glass  only  excepted.  Other  bodies 
may  be  found  to  make  their  way  out  more 
readily  indeed ;  as  air,  when  it  finds  a  vent, 
will  escape  at  once  :  and  quicksilver,  because 
of  its  weight,  quickly  penetrates  through 
whatever  cunky  vessel  confines  it :  but  water, 
though  it  operates  more  slowly,  yet  always 
finds  a  more  certain  issue.  As,  for  instance, 
it  is  well  known  that  air  will  not  pass  through 
leather ;  which  water  will  very  readily  pene- 
trate. Air  also  may  be  retained  in  a  bladder ; 
but  water  will  quickly  ooze  through.  And 
those  who  drive  this  to  the  greatest  degree  of  pre- 
cision,  pretend  to  say,  that  it  will  pass  through 
pores  ten  times  smaller  than  air  can  do.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  are  very  certain  that  its  parts  are 
so  small,  that  they  have  been  actually  driven 
through  the  pores  of  gold.  This  has  been 
proved  by  the  famous  Florentine  experiment, 
in  which  a  Quantity  of  water  was  shut  up  in 
a  hollow  ball  of  gold,  and  then  uressed  with 
a  huge  force  by  screws,  during  wiiich  the  fluid 


was  seen  to  ooze  tlirough  the  pores  of  the 
metal,  and  to  stand,  like  a  dew,  upon  its  sur- 
face. 

As  water  is  thus  penetrating,  and  its  parts 
thus  minute,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
they  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  bodies, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  fossil.^  This  every 
chemists  experience  convinces  him  of;  and 
the  mixture  is  the  more  obvious,  as  it  can 
always  be  separated,  by  a  gentle  heat,  from 
those  substances  with  which  it  had  been  united. 
Fire,  as  was  said,  will  penetrate  where  water 
cannot  pass  ;  but  then  it  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
separated.  But  there  is  scarce  any  substance 
from  which  its  water  cannot  be  divorced.  The 
parings  or  filings  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony, 
by  distillation,  yield  water  plentifully:  tho 
hardest  stones,  sea-salt,  nitre,  vitriol,  and  sul- 
phur, are  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  water ; 
into  which  they  resolve  by  force  of  fire.  "  All 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,"  says  Newton,  **  in- 
sects, trees,  and  vegetables,  with  their  parts, 
grow  from  water ;  and,  by  putrefaction,  return 
to  water  again."  In  short,  almost  every  sub- 
stance that  we  see,  owes  its  texture  and  firm- 
ness to  the  parts  of  water  that  mix  with  its 
earth  ;  and,  deprived  of  this  fluid,  it  becomes 
a  mass  of  shapeless  dust  and  ashes. 

From  hence  we  see,  as  was  above  hinted, 
that  this  most  fluid  body,  when  mixed  with 
others,  gives  them  consistence  and  form. 
Water,  by  being  mixed  with  earth  or  ashes. 


1  As  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  the  com- 
paratiTe  as  well  as  the  positive  absorption  of  water  by 
various  bodies,  we  subjoin  the  following  table,  the  dotaLs 
of  which  were  made  with  care.  The  weight  of  eack 
substance  was  ascertained  before  immersion ;  next,  when 
the  water  ceased  nmningand  began  to  drop:  and,  lastly, 
when  all  dropping  had  ceased,  and  the  bodies  were  in 
that  state  in  wkidi  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  full  •< 
moisture. 

W«igh«4.  D17. 

Fluuiel  144  grs. 

WooUen  cloth      56    .. 

Lineu  876    .. 

Calico  lis    .. 

Caanbric  routUn    95    .. 

Very  fine  da       54    .. 

Glore  leather     106    .. 

Kid        do.        179    .. 

Shoe       do.         »    .. 

Sponge  185    .. 

From  these  data  the  following  table  may  be  constructed, 
to  show  in  the  first  instance  the  absorbing  powers,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  retaining  powers,  for  moisture, 
of  the  various  bodies  thus  experimented  upon. 
Flanel  abMvbed  II  and  ntained  5  tines  Xawrigbt  of  water 
Woollen  doth         6A  ..  8| 

Linen  doth  5|  ..  3 

GbUco  10  ..  4 

Cambric  mudln      9  ..SI 

Fine  mmUa  IS  ..  5  • 

Glove  Icidber        11  ..SI 

Kid         do.  4  »l         ^ ,     •• 

Shoe       da  S  ..  a   kssAraction 

Sponge  IS  ••         II 

Prom  these  results,  it  may  be  seen,  that  although 
some  substances,  in  the  first  instance,  take  up  an  equal, 
or  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  water  with  the  sponge, 
such  as  the  flannel,  fine  muslin,  and  glove-leather,  yet 
their  powers  of  retaining  the  same  are  wry  far  infierlor. 


Drtppfng.  D 

ISSSgTB.  700  gre. 

870    ..  191  .. 

2110    ..  lOfiO  .. 

1150    ..  450  .. 

883    ..  807  .. 

715    ..  »7  .. 

1170    ..  €77  .. 

770    ..  4S1  .. 

194    ..  177  .. 

i440    ..  S070  .. 
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and  formed  into  a  vessel,  when  baked  before 
the  fire,  becomes  a  coppel,  remarkable  for  this, 
that  it  will  bear  the  utmost  force  of  the  hot 
test  furnace  that  art  can  contrive.  So  the 
Chinese  earth,  of  which  porcelain  is  made,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  artificial  composition  of 
earth  and  water,  united  by  heat;  and  which 
a  greater  degree  of  heat  could  easily  separate. 
Thus  we  see  a  body,  extremely  fluid  of  itself, 
in  some  measare  assuming  a  new  nature,  by 
being  united  with  others:  we  see  a  body, 
whose  fluid  and  dissolving  qualities  are  so  ob- 
vious, giving  consistence  and  hardness  to  ail 
the  substances  of  the  earth. 

From  considerations  of  this  kind,  Thales, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  held 
that  all  things  were  made  of  water.  In  order 
to  confirm  this  opinion,  Helmot  made  an  ex- 
periment, by  divesting  a  quantity  of  earth  of 
all  its  oils  and  salts,  and  then  putting  this 
earth,  so  prepared,  into  an  earthen  pot,  which 
nothing  but  rain-water  could  enter,  and  plant- 
ing a  willow  therein ;  thb  vegetable,  so 
planted,  grew  up  to  a  considerable  height 
and  bulk,  merely  from  the  accidental  asper. 
sion  of  rain  water ;  while  the  earth,  in  which 
it  was  planted,  received  no  sensible  diminution. 
From  this  experiment,  he  concluded,  that 
water  was  the  only  nourishment  of  the  vege- 
table  tribe  ;  and  that  vegetables,  being  the 
nourishment  of  animals,  all  organized  sub- 
stances,  therefore,  owed  their  support  and 
being^  only  to  water.  But  this  has  been  said 
by  Woodward  to  be  a  mistake  :  for  he  shows, 
that  water  being  impregnated  with  earthy 
particles,  is  only  the  conveyer  of  such  sub- 
stances into  the  pores  of  vegetables,  rather 
than  an  increaser  of  them  by  its  own  bulk  : 
and  likewise,  that  water  is  ever  found  to  af- 
ford 80  much  less  nourishment,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  purified  bv  distillation.  A  plant  in 
distilled  water  will  not  grow  so  fast  as  in 
water  not  distilled ;  and  if  the  same  be  distill- 
ed three  or  four  times  over,  the  plant  will 
scarcely  grow  at  all,  or  receive  any  nourish, 
ment  from  it  So  that  water,  as  such,  does 
not  seem  the  proper  nourishment  of  vegetables, 
but  only  the  vehicle  thereof,  which  contains  the 
nutritious  particles,  and  carries  them  through 
all  parts  of  the  plant  Water,  in  its  pure 
state,  may  suflice  to  extend  or  swell  the  parts 
of  a  plant,  but  aflbrds  vegetable  matter  in  a 
moderate  proportion. 

However  this  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides, 
that  water,  such  as  we  find  it  is  far  from  being 
a  pure  simple  substance.*     The  most  genuine 


1  Water  in  a  state  of  purity  is  said  to  consist  of  85 
Imndredth  parts  of  oxygen  gas  or  pure  air,  and  15  hun- 
dredth parts  of  hydrogen  gas  or  inflammable  air;  but 
we  seldom  find  water  pure,  as  it  generally  holds  iu  sola- 
tiou  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  metallic  particles,  acids, 
and  sulphur.    The  mora  mfodern  researches  of  chemis- 


we  know  is  mixed  with  exhalations  and  dis- 
solutions of  various  kinds ;  and  no  expedient 
that  has  been  hitherto  discovered,  is  capable 
of  purifying  it  entirely.  If  we  filter  and  dis- 
til  it  a  thousand  times,  according  to  Boerhaave, 
it  will  still  deposit  a  sediment;  and  byre- 
peating  the  process  we  may  evaporate  it  en- 
tirely  away,  but  can  never  totally  remove  its 
impurities.  Some,  however,  assert,  that  water, 
properly  distilled,  will  have  no  sediment;' 
and  that  the  little  white  speck  which  is  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  still,  is  a  substance  that 
enters  from  without  Kircher  used  to  show, 
in  his  Museum,  a  phial  of  water  that  had  been 
kept  for  fifty  years,  hermetically  sealed  ;*  dur- 
ing  which  it  had  deposed  no  sediment,  but 
continued  as  transparent  as  when  first  it  was 
put  in.  How  far,  therefore,  it  may  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  purity  by  distillation,  is  unknown ; 
but  we  very  well  know,  that  all  such  water 
as  we  every  where  see,  is  a  bed  in  which 
plants,  minerals,  and  animals,  are  all  found 
confusedly  floating  together. 

Rain-water,  which  is  a  fluid  of  Nature's 
own  distilling,  and  which  has  been  raised  so 
high  by  evaporation,  is  nevertheless  a  very 
mixed  and  impure  substance.  Exhalations 
of  all  kinds,  whether  salts,  sulphurs,  or  metals, 
make  a  part  of  its  substance,  and  tend  to  in- 
crease its  weight  If  we  gather  the  water 
that  falls,  after  a  thunder.clap,  in  a  sultry 
summer's  day,  and  let  it  settle,  we  shall  find 
a  real  salt  sticking  at  the  bottom.  In  winter, 
however,  its  impure  mixtures  are  fewer,  but 
still  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  But 
as  to  that  which  is  generally  caught  pouring 
from  the  tops  of  houses,  it  is  particularly  foul, 
being  impregnated  with  the  smoke  of  the  chim. 
neys,  the  vapour  of  the  slates  or  tiles,  and  with 
other  impurities  that  birds  and  animals  may 
have  deposited  there.  Besides,  though  it 
should  be  supposed  free  from  all  these,  it  is 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  air,  which,  after 
being  kept  for  some  time,  will  be  seen  to  se- 
parate.* 


try  have  ascertained  it  to  be  a  compound  of  88*9  of  oxy- 
gen and  li'l  hydrogen. 

9  Hill's  History  of  Fossils. 

s  Hermetically  sealing  a  glass  vessel,  means  no  more 
than  heating  the  mouth  of  tlie  phial  red  hot;  and  thus 
when  the  glass  is  become  pliant,  squeezing  the  month 
together  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  then  twisting  it  six 
or  seven  times  round,  which  effectually  closes  it  up. 
Note  hy  GoldtwUh, 

^  It  was  formerly  thought  that  rain  water  did  not  pene- 
trate to  any  great  depth  in  tlie  earth,  but  was  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  first  strata  of  the  soil,  and  that  it  fell  in 
too  small  a  quantity  to  afford  supplies,  either  to  torrents 
or  to  rivers.  But,  if  we  observe  the  disposition  of  those 
strata  which  compose  the  surface  of  the  gloibe,  we  shall 
find  them  all  more  or  less  inclined,  overturned  and 
cracked,  from  the  numerous  convulsions  which  they 
have  undergone,  or  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  formed.    The  rain  water  flows  rapidly  through  Uie 
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Spring-water  is  next  in  point  of  purity. 
This,  according  to  Dr  Halley,  ia  collected 
from  the  air  itself ;  which  being  sated  with 
water,  and  coming  to  be  condensed  by  the 
eyening's  cold,  is  driven  against  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  where  being  condensed  and 
collected,  it  trickles  down  by  the  sides,  into 
the  cavities  of  the  earth ;  and  running  for  a 
while  underground,  bubbles  up  in  fountains 
upon  the  plain.     This  having  made  but  a 


intentirc*  and  cracks  of  the  itp|>er  strata,  and  does  not 
ftop  until  it  arrives  at  the  clayey  part  of  the  soils,  which 
is  the  general  termination  of  its  filtering,  and  forms  its 
natural  reservoirs.  Observation  has  also  proved,  that 
rain  water  filters  down  to  very  great  depths.  In  the 
ctial  mines  of  Auver^ne,  it  has  been  seen  to  penetrate 
13  far  as  250  feet.  In  Misiiia,  a  town  and  district  of 
Saxony,  called  aUo  Meissen,  rain  water  has  been  oh- 
senred  to  distil  in  drops  from  the  roof  of  a  mine  1600 
feet  deep. 

The  snow  and  See,  it  most  be  admitted,  In  some 
countries,  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  running  water 
tlian  the  rain,  the  dews,  and  the  aqueous  vapours.  But, 
in  order  to  conceive  how  much  the  slow  and  gentle,  but 
uninterrupted  influence  of  these  latter  agents  contribute 
to  the  fonnatieQ  of  springs,  we  have  only  to  consider 
Apulia  and  other  peninsulas,  almost  destitute  of  run. 
ning  water,  becau^  their  mountains  do  not  constitute  a 
mass  sufficient,  either  from  its  elevation  or  its  bulk,  to 
ftttract  and  reUin  the  aqueous  vapours  of  tlie  atmosphere. 
On  the  same  principle,  that  It  Is  from  the  sea  the  at- 
mosphere exhales  Its  water  in  the  gaseous  form,  It  Is 
ea«y  to  explain  why  the  interior  of  many  great  conti- 
nents, such  as  Africa  and  Asia,  contain  such  barren  d^ 
lerts.  If  the  two  Americas  are  mors  abundantly 
wttered,  they  owe  it  to  the  extent  and  elevation  of  their 
mountains,  as  well  as  to  the  continuity  of  their  decllvl* 
Ues. 

The  water  which  circulates  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  has  generally  no  other  principle  of  motion  than  its 
own  specific  gravity,  and  the  declivity  of  the  earth.  It 
is  this  decJIvity  which  carries  It  from  mountain  to  moun- 
Uin,  from  vaUey  to  valley,  until  it  falls  Into  the  basin 
of  the  ocean. 

The  tpo9iiin£/  spring,  which  sometimes  form  naturU 
jets  of  water,  follow  the  same  rules  of  equilibrium  as 
the  others,  except  that  the  canals  which  furnish  tliem 
with  water  come  from  great  elevations,  and  with  a  rapid 
descent.  Waters  thus  carried  Into  a  subterraneous  re- 
servoir, finding  themselves  closely  confined,  burst  forth 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure,  just  like  those  water- 
spouting  fountains  and  works  with  which  art  embellishes 
our  gardens.  Springt  of  boiling  water,  which  appear  to 
tocompany  the  volcanoes,  probably  obey  the  same  laws. 
A  French  naturalist,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
nuyestic  phenomena  of  the  spring  called  the  Oeyser,  In 


Iceland,  were  produced  by  subterranean  vapours,  which, 
suddenly  bursting  forth,  raise  an  Immense  body  of  water 
resembling  the  ancient  crater  of  a  volcano.  But  it  Is 
more  probable  that  this  spring  receives  its  waters  from 
the  neighbouring  heights. 


short  circulation,  has  generally  had  no  long 
time  to  dissolve  or  imbibe  any  foreign  8ub« 
stances  by  the  way. 

River- water  is  generally  more  foul  than  the 
former. — Wherever  the  stream  flows,  it  re- 
ceives a  tincture  from  its  channel  Plants, 
minerals,  and  animals,  all  contribute  to  add 
to  its  impurities:  so  that  such  as  live  at  the 
mouths  of  great  rivers,  are  generally  subject 
to  all  those  disorders  which  contaminated  and 
unwholesome  waters  are  known  to  produce. 
Of  all  the  river-wafer  in  the  world,  that  of 
the  Indus  and  the  Thames  is  said  to  be  the 
most  light  and  wholesome. 

The  most  impure  fresh  water  that  we  know, 
is  that  of  stagnating  pools  and  lakes,  which, 
in  summer,  may  be  more  properly  considered 
as  a  jelly  of  floating  insects,  than  a  collection 
of  water. '  In  this,  millions  of  little  reptiles, 
undisturbed  by  any  current,  which  might 
crush  their  frames  to  pieces,  breed  and  en- 
gender.    The   whole   teems   with    shapeless 

The  intermitting  fountaine,  particularly  such  as  rise 
and  fall  at  regular  periods,  so  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
people,  that  they  gave  them  the  name  of  miracvlotu 
fomntaine.     The  periodical  founUin  of  Como  In  luiy, 
has  been  described  by  Pliny ;  it  rises  and  falls  trerj 
hour.     There  is  another  In  the  town  of  Colmars,  In 
Provence,  which  rises  eight  times  in  an  hour.    There 
Is  one  at  Prontanches,  In  Languedoc,  the  period  of  whose 
rising  Is  each  day  fifty  minutes  later  than  the  preceding 
day.    The  romnd  fountain,  on  the  road  from  Pontarller 
to  TouiUon,  In  Pranche-Comte,  rises  with  a  boiling  ap- 
pearance.   The  Buiter-hom^  In  the  bishopric  of  Pader- 
bom.  In  Westphalia,  rises  with  great  noise.    Near  Bresi, 
there  Is  a  well  seventy-five  fee't  from  the  sea,  which 
sinks  with  the  flow  and  rises  with  the  ebbing  of  the 
sea.    Engbnd  famishes  many  examples  of  these  springs, 
one  particularly  near  Torbay,  In  Devonshire,  and  one  at 
Buxton,  In  Derbyshire.     According  to  Gniner,  there 
Is  one  at  Engstler,  In  the  canton  of  Berne,  which  has  a 
double  intermission  daily  and  annually.     But  of  all  these 
kinds  of  springs,  of  which  many  more  examples  might 
be  adduced,  none  exhibits  a  perfectly  regular  course 
These  springs  are  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  lo 
the  lands  where  they  are  situated,  there  are  reservoirs 
and  conducting  pipes  In  the  form  of  syphons.     It  Is  per- 
haps mmecessary  to  explain,  that  the  liquid  begins  to 
flow  through  the  syphon  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  which  one  end  of  the  tube  Is  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  curvature  of  the  two  bran<<bes ;  and  the  flowing 
continues  as  long  as  the  fluid  keeps  above  the  orifice  of 
the  branch  or  end  Inserted  in  it.     The  moment  the  ori- 
fice ceases  to  be  Immersed  In  the  liquid,  the  flowing 
ceases,  and  it  recommences  as  soon  as  the  reservoir  Is 
filled  to  the  level  of  the  bending.     With  respect  to  the 
reservoirs  which  supply  these  fountains,  drought,  rain, 
and  the  melting  of  the  snow,  msy  so  affect  them,  as  to 
render   their  periodical  return  more  or  less  regular. 
The  connection  subsisting  between  the  greater  or  less 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  reservoirs  of  In- 
termitting fountains,  justifies  to  a  certain  degree  the 
conjectures  which  are  sometimes  formed  from  the  move, 
ments  of  these  springs  as  to  the  jiature  of  the   ap- 
proaching   season,    cor^jectures  which  have    given   to 
some  of  them  the  names  of  fountain  of  dearth  and 
plenty. 

1  A  quantity  of  charcoal  thrown  into  putrid  watar 
renders  the  water  sweet  in  a  few  hours. 
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life,  and  only  grows  more  fruitful  by  increas- 
ing putrefaction. 

Of  the  purity  of  all  these  waters,  the  light, 
ness,  and  not  the  transparency,  ought  to  be 
the  test  Water  may  he  extremely  clear  and 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  yet  yery  much  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  particles.  In  fact, 
sea. water  is  the  most  transparent  of  any,  and 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  contain  a  large  mix- 
ture  of  salt  and  bitumen.  On  the  contrary, 
those  waters  which  are  lightest,  have  the  few- 
est dissolutions  floating  in  them ;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  the  most  useful  for  all  the  pur. 
poses  of  life.  But,  after  all,  though  much 
has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  and  although 
waters  have  been  weighed  with  great  assi- 
duity, to  determine  their  degree  of  salubrity, 
yet  neither  this,  nor  their  curdling  with  soap, 
nor  any  other  philosophical  standard  whatso- 
ever, will  answer  the  purposes  of  true  infor- 
mation. Experience  alone  ought  to  determine 
the  useful  or  noxious  qualities  of  every  spring ; 
and  experience  assures  us,  that  different  kinds 
of  water  are  adapted  to  different  constitutions. 
An  incontestible  proof  of  this,  are  the  many 
medicinal  springs  throughout  the  world,  whose 
peculiar  benefits  are  known  to  the  natives  of 
their  respective  countries.  These  are  of  vari. 
ous  kinds,  according  to  the  different  minerals 
with  which  they  are  impregnated ;  hot,  saline, 
sulphureous,  bituminous,  and  oily.  But  the 
account  of  these  will  come  most  properly  under 
that  of  the  several  minerals  by  which  they  are 
produced. 

After  all,  therefore,  we  must  be  contented 
with  but  an  impure  mixture  of  our  daily  be- 
verage.  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  very  mixture 
may  often  be  more  serviceable  to  our  health 
than  that  of  a  purer  kind.  We  know  that 
it  is  so  with  regard  to  vegetables :  and  why 
not,  also,  in  general,  to  roan?  Be  this  as  it 
will,  if  we  are  desirous  of  having  water  in  its 
greatest  purity,  we  are  ordered,  by  the  curi- 
ous in  this  particular,  to  distil  it  from  snow, 
gathered  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and  to  take  none  but  the  outer  and 
superficial  part  thereof.  This  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  call  pure  water ;  but  even  this  is 
far  short  of  the  pure  unmixed  philosophical 
element;  which,  in  reality,  is  no  where  to  be 
found. 

As  water  is  thus  mixed  with  foreign  mat- 
ter, and  often  the  repository  of  minute  ani. 
mals,  or  vegetable  seeds,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised  that,  when  carried  to  sea,  it  is  always 
found  to  putrefy.  But  we  must  not  suppose 
that  it  is  the  element  itself  which  thus  grows 
putrid  and  offensive,  but  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  impregnated.  It  is  true,  the  ut- 
most precautions  are  taken  to  destroy  all  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  that  may  have 
previously  been  lodged  in  it,  by  boiling ;  but, 


notwithstanding  this,  there  are  some  that  will 
still  survive  the  operation,  and  others  that  find 
their  way  during  the  time  of  its  stowage. 
Seamen,  therefore,  assure  us,  that  their  water 
is  generally  found  to  putrefy  twice,  at  least, 
and  sometimes  three  times,  in  a  long  voyage. 
In  about  a  month  after  it  has  been  at  sea, 
when  the  bune  is  taken  out  of  the  cask,  it 
sends  up  a  noisome  and  dangerous  vapour, 
which  would  take  fire  upon  the  applicatK>n  of 
a  candle. '  The  whole  body  of  the  water  then 
is  found  replete  with  little  worm.like  insects, 
that  float,  with  great  briskness,  through  all  its 
parts.  These  generally  live  for  about  a  cou. 
pie  of  days;  and  then  dying,  by  depositing 
their  spoils,  for  a  while  increase  the  putrefac- 
tion. After  a  time,  the  heavier  parts  of  these 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  the  lighter  float  in  a 
scum,  at  the  top  ;  and  this  is  what  the  mari- 
ners  call  the  water's  purging  itself.  There  is 
still,  however,  another  race  of  insects,  which 
are  bred,  very  probably,  from  the  spoils  of  the 
former ;  and  produce,  after  some  time,  similar 
appearances :  these  dying,  the  water  is  then 
thought  to  change  no  moro.  However,  it  very 
often  happens,  especially  in  hot  climates,  that 
nothing  can  drive  these  nauseous  insects  from 
the  ship's  store  of  water.  They  often  increase 
to  a  very  disagreeable  and  frightful  size,  so  as 
to  deter  the  mariner,  though  parching  with 
thirst,  from  tasting  that  cup  which  they  have 
contaminated. 

This  water,  as  thus  described,  therefore,  is 
a  very  different  fluid  from  that  simple  elemen- 
tary  substance  upon  which  philosophical  theo- 
ries have  been  founded ;  and  conceniing  the 
nature  of  which  there  have  been  so  many  dis- 
putes. Elementary  water  is  no  way  com- 
pounded;  but  it  is  without  taste,  smell,  or 
colour  ;  and  incapable  of  being  discerned  by 
any  of  the  senses,  except  the  touch.  This  is 
the  famous  dissolvent  of  the  chemists,  into 
whicb>  as  they  have  boasted,  they  can  reduce 
all  bodies ;  and  which  makes  up  all  other  sub- 
stances,  only  by  putting  on  a  different  dis- 
guise. In  some  forms,  it  is  fluid,  transparent, 
and  evasive  of  the  touch ;  in  others,  hard, 
firm,  and  elastic.  In  some,  it  is  stiffened  by 
cold  ;  in  others,  dissolved  by  firo.  According 
to  them,  it  only  assumes  external  shapes  from 
accidental  causes;  but  the  mountain  is  as 
much  a  body  of  water,  as  the  cake  of  ice  that 
melts  on  its  brow ;  and  even  the  philosopher 
himself  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  with 
the  cloud  or  meteor  which  he  contemplates. 

Speculation  seldom  rests  when  it  begins. 
Others,  disallowing  the  universality  of  this 
substance,  will  not  allow  that  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture  there  is  any  such  thing  as  water  at  all. 
^'  What  assumes  the  appearance,"  say  they, 


>  Phil.  Trvu.  toI.  v.  part  ii.  p.  71, 
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"  is  noUiing  more  than  melted  ice.  Ice  is  the 
real  element  of  Nature  s  making ;  and  when 
found  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  it  is  then  in  a 
state  of  violence.  All  substances  are  natur. 
ally  hard ;  but  some  more  readily  melt  with 
beat  than  others.  It  requires  a  great  heat  to 
melt  iron ;  a  smaller  heat  will  melt  copper ; 
silver,  gold,  tin,  and  lead,  melt  with  smaller 
still ;  ice,  which  is  a  body  like  the  rest,  melts 
with  a  very  mtiderate  warmth ;  and  quicksil. 
'  ver  melts  with  the  smallest  warmth  of  all. 
Water,  therefore,  is  but  ice  kept  in  continual 
fusion ;  and  still  returning  to  its  former  state, 
when  the  heat  is  taken  away."  Between 
these  opposite  opinions,  the  controversy  has 
been  carried  on  with  great  ardour,  and  much 
has  been  written  on  both  sides ;  and  yet  when 
we  oome  to  examine  the  debate,  it  will  pro- 
bably terminate  in  this  question,  whether  cold 
or  heat  first  began  their  operations  upon  water? 
This  is  a  fact  of  very  little  importance,  if 
known ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  a  fact  we 
can  never  know. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  into  the  operations 
of  cold  and  heat  upon  water,  we  shall  find 
that  they  produce  somewhat  similar  efiects. 
Water  Elates  in  its  bulk,  by  heat,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree ;  and,  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, it  is  likewise  dilated  by  cold  in  the 
same  manner. 

If  water  be  placed  over  a  fire,  it  grows 
gradually  larger  in  bulk,  as  it  becomes  hot, 
until  it  begins  to  boil ;  after  which  no  art  can 
either  increase  its  bulk  or  its  heat  By  in. 
creasing  the  fire,  indeed,  it  may  be  more 
quickly  evaporated  away ;  but  its  heat  and  its 
bulk  still  continue  the  same.  By  the  expand. 
ing  of  this  fluid,  by  heat,  philosophers  have 
found  a  way  to  determine  the  warmth  or  the 
coldness  of  other  bodies ;  for  if  put  into  a  glass 
tube,  by  its  swelling  and  rising,  it  shows  the 
quantity  of  heat  in  the  body  to  which  it  is  ap. 
plied;  and  by  its  contracting  and  sinking,  it 
shows  the  absence  of  the  same.  Instead  of 
using  water  in  this  instrument,  which  is  call- 
ed  a  thermometer,  they  now  make  use  of  spi- 
rit  of  wine,  which  is  not  apt  to  freeze,  and 
which  is  endued  even*  with  a  greater  expan- 
sion,  by  heat,  than  water.  ^  The  instrument 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  ball  of 
glass,  with  a  long  tube  growing  out  of  it 
This  being  partly  filled  with  spirits  of  wine 
tinctured  red,  so  as  to  be  seen  when  it  rises, 
the  ball  is  plunged  into  boiling  water,  which 
making  the  spirit  within  expand  and  rise  in 
the  tube,  the  water  marks  the  greatest  height 
to  which  it  ascends ;  at  this  point  the  tube  is 
to  be  broken  oS,  and  then  hermetically  sealed, 

1  As  mercuiy  expands  by  heat  and  contracts  by  cold 
with  greater  uniformity  than  spirit  of  wine,  it  has  come 
to  so^rMde  the  «o  of  the  latter  in  thermometers. 


by  melting  the  glass  with  a  blow- pipe :  a  scale 
being  placed  by  the  side,  completes  the  ther- 
mometer.  Now  as  the  fluid  expands  or  con- 
denses  with  heat  or  cold,  it  will  rise  and  fall 
in  the  tube  in  proportion ;  and  the  degree  or 
quantitv  of  ascent  or  descent  will  be  seen  in 
the  scale. 

No  fire,  as  was  said,  can  make  water 
hotter,  after  it  begins  to  boil.  We  can,  there, 
fore,  at  any  time  be  sure  of  an  equable  certain 
heat ;  which  is  that  of  boiling  water,  which 
is  invariably  the  same.  The  certainty  of  such' 
a  heat  is  not  less  useful  than  the  instrument 
that  measures  it  It  affords  a  standard,  fixed 
degree  of  heat  over  the  whole  world  ;  boiling 
water  being  as  hot  in  Greenland  as  upon  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  One  fire  is  more  intense 
than  another ;  of  heat  there  are  various  de- 
grees ;  but  boiling  water  is  a  heat  every  where 
the  same,  and  easily  procurable. 

As  heat  thus  expands  water,  so  cold,  when 
it  is  violent  enough  to  freeze  the  same,  pro- 
duces  exactly  the  same  effect,  and  expands  it 
likewise.  Thus  water  is  acted  upon  in  the 
same  manner  by  two  opposite  qualities ;  being 
dilated  by  both.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  dilated 
by  cold,  we  have  onlv  to  observe  the  ice  float 
ing  on  the  surface  of  a  pond,  which  it  would 
not  do  were  it  not  dilated,  and  grown  more 
bulky,  by  freezing,  than  the  water  which  re* 
mains  unfrozen.  Mr  Boyle,  however,  put  the 
matter  past  a  doubt,  by  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments.  *  Having  poured  a  proper  quantity  of 
water  into  a  strong  earthen  vessel,  he  exposed 
it,  uncovered,  to  the  open  air,  in  frosty  nights ; 
and  observed,  that  continually  the  ice  reached 
higher  than  the  water  before  it  was  frozen. 
He  filled  also  a  tube  with  water,  and  stopped 
both  ends  with  wax:  the  water,  when  frozen, 
was  found  to  push  out  the  stopples  from  botli 
ends ;  and  a  rod  of  ice  appeared  at  each  end  of 
the  tube,  which  showed  how  much  it  was 
swollen  by  the  cold  within. 

From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  be  very 
certain  of  the  cold  dilating  the  water;  and 
experience  also  shows,  that  the  force  of  this 
expansion  has  been  found  as  great  as  any 
which  heat  has  been  found  to  produce.  The 
touch-holeof  a  strong  gun-barrel  being  stopped, 
and  a  plug  of  iron  forcibly  driven  into  the 
muzzle,  after  the  barrel  had  been  filled  with 
water,  it  was  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt ;  the  plug,  though  soldered  to  the  barrel, 
at  first  gave  way,  but  being  fixed  in  more 
firmly,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  gun. 
barrel  burst  with  a  loud  noise,  and  blew  up 
the  cover  of  the  box  wherein  it  lay.  Such  is 
its  force  in  an  ordinary  experiment  But  it 
has  been  known  to  burst  cannons,  filled  with 
water,  and  then  left  to  freeze;  for  the  cold 


«  Boyle,  ToU,i.  p.  610. 
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congealing  the  water,  and  the  ice  swelling,  it 
became  irresistible.  The  bursting  of  rocks 
by  frost,  which  is  frequent  in  the  northern  cli- 
mates, and  is  sometimes  seen  in  our  own,  is 
an  equal  proof  of  the  expansion  of  congealed 
water.  For  having  by  some  means  insinuated 
itself  into  the  body  of  the  rock,  it  has  remain- 
ed there  till  the  cold  was  sufficient  to  effect  it 
by  congelation.  But  when  once  frozen,  no 
obstacle  is  able  to  confine  it  from  dilating ; 
and,  if  it  cannot  otherwise  find  room,  the  rock 
must  burst  asunder. 

This  alteration  in  the  bulk  of  water  might 
have  served  as  a  proof  that  it  was  capa- 
ble of  being  compressed  into  a  narrower  space 
than  it  occupied  before ;  but,  till  of  late,  water 
was  held  to  be  incompressible.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  no  art  whatsoever  could 
squeeze  it  into  a  narrow  compass;  that  no 
power  on  earth,  for  instance,  could  force  a 
pint  of  water  into  a  vessel  that  held  an  hair  s- 
breadth  less  than  a  pint  And  this,  said  they, 
appears  from  the  famous  Florentine  experi- 
ment;  where  the  water,  rather  than  suffer  a 
com  pressure,  was  seen  to  ooze  through  the 
pores  of  the  solid  metal;  and,  at  length,  mak. 
in?  a  cleft  in  the  side,  spun  out  with  great 
vehemence.  But  later  trials  have  proved  that 
water  is  very  compressible,  and  partakes  of 
that  elasticity  which  every  other  body  pos- 
sesses in  some  degree.  Indeed,  had  not  man- 
kind been  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  one  in. 
conclusive  experiment,  there  were  numerous 
reasons  to  convince  them  of  its  having  the 
same  properties  with  other  substances.  Ice, 
which  is  water  in  another  state,  is  very  elastic. 
A  stone,  flung  slantingly  along  the  surface 
of  a  pond,  bounds  from  the  water  several  times ; 
which  shows  it  to  be  elastic  also.  But  the 
trials  of  Mr  Canton  have  put  this  past  all 
doubt ;  which  being  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  ereat  Boyle,  who  pressed  it  with  weights 
properly  applied,  carry  sufficient  conviction. 

What  has  been  hitherto  related,  is  chiefly 
applicable  to  the  element  of  water  alone  ;  but 
its  fluidity  is  a  property  that  it  possesses  in 
common  with  several  other  substances,  in 
other  respects  greatly  differing  from  it.  That 
quality  which  gives  rise  to  the  definition  of 
the  fluid,  namely,  that  its  parts  are  in  a  con- 
tinual intestine  motion,  seems  extremely  a  p. 
plicable  to  water.  What  the  shapes  oi  those 
parts  are,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cover.  Every  trial  only  shows  the  futility  of 
the  attempt;  all  we  find  is,  that  they  are  ex. 
tremely  minute  ;  and  that  they  roll  over  each 
other  with  the  greatest  ease.  Some,  indeed, 
from  this  property  alone,  have  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  them  globular ;  and  we  have,  in  all 
our  hydrostatic  ^ks,  pictures  of  these  little 
globes  in  a  state  of  sliding  and  rolling  over 
each  other.     But  all  this  is  merely  the  work 


of  imagination ;  we  know  that  substances  of 
any  kind,  reduced  very  small,  assume  a  fluid 
appearance,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
water.  Mr  Boyle,  after  finely  powdering 
and  sifting  a  little  dry  powder  of  piaster  of 
Paris,  put  it  in  a  vessel  over  the  fire,  where 
it  soon  began  to  boil  like  water,  exhibiting  all 
the  motions  and  appearances  of  a  boiling  ii- 
quor.  Although  but  a  powder,  the  parts  of 
which  we  know  are  very  different  from  each 
other,  and  just  as  accident  has  formed  them, 
yet  it  heaved  in  great  waves  like  water. 
Upon  agitation,  ar  heavy  body  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  a  light  one  emerge  to  the  top. 
There  is  no  reason,  then,  to  suppose  the  figure 
of  the  parts  of  water  round,  since  we  see  their 
fluidity  very  well  imitated  by  a  composition, 
the  parts  of  which  are  of  various  forms  and 
sizes.  The  shape  of  the  parts  of  the  water, 
therefore,  we  must  be  content  to  continue  ig- 
norant  of.  All  we  know  is,  that  earth,  air, 
and  fire,  conduce  to  separate  the  parts  from 
each  other. 

Earthy  substances  divide  the  parts  from 
each  other,  and  keep  them  asunder.  This 
division  may  be  so  great,  that  the  water  will 
entirely  lose  its  fluidity  thereby.  Mud,  pot. 
ters'  clay,  and  dried  bricks,  are  but  so  many 
different  combinations  of  earth  and  water; 
each  substance  in  which  the  parts  of  water  are 
most  separated  from  each  other,  appearing  to 
be  the  most  dry.  In  some  substances,  indeed, 
where  the  parts  of  water  are  greatly  divided, 
as  in  porcelain,  for  instance,  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  recover  and  bring  them  together  again ; 
but  they  continue  in  a  manner  fixed  and  united 
to  the  manufactured  clay.  This  circumstance 
led  Doctor  Cheney  into  a  very  peculiar  train 
of  thinking.  He  suspected  that  the  quantity 
of  water,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  daily 
decreasing.  For,  says  he,  some  parts  of  it 
are  continually  joined  to  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  substances,  which  no  art  can 
again  recover.  United  with  these,  the  water 
loses  its  fluidity;  for  if,  continues  he,  we  se- 
parate a  few  particles  of  any  fluid,  and  fasten 
them  to  a  solid  body,  or  keep  them  asunder, 
they  will  be  fluid  no  longer.  To  produce 
fluidity,  a  considerable  number  of  such  parti, 
cles  are  required ;  but  here  they  are  close  and 
destitute  of  their  natural  properties.  Thus, 
according  to  him,  the  world  is  growing  every 
day  harder  and  harder,  and  the  earth  firmer 
and  firmer ;  and  there  may  come  a  time  when 
every  object  around  us  may  be  stiffened  in 
universal  frigidity !  However,  we  have  causes 
enough  of  anxiety  in  this  world  already, 
not  to  add  this  preposterous  concern  to  the 
number. 

That  air  also  contributes  to  divide  the  parts 
of  water,  we  can  have  no  manner  of  doubt ; 
some  have  even  disputed  whether  water  be 
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not  capable  of  being  turned  into  air.  How- 
ever,  though  this  cannot  be  allowed,  it  must 
be  granted,  that  it  may  be  turned  into  a  sub- 
stance  which  greatly  resembles  air  (as  we 
hare  seen  in  the  experiment  of  the  seolipile) 
irith  all  its  properties;  except  that,  by  cold, 
this  new-made  air  may  be  condensed  again 
into  water. 

But  of  all  the  substances  which  tend  to  di. 
vide  the  parts  of  water,  fire  is  the  most  power. 
fuL  Water,  w hen  heated  into  steam ,  acq uires 
such  force,  and  the  parts  of  it  tend  to  ny  off 
from  each  other  with  such  yiolence,  that  no 
earthly  substance  we  know  of  is  strong  enough 
to  confine  them.  A  single  drop  of  water,  con- 
verted  into  steam,  has  been  found  capable  of 
raising  a  weight  of  twenty  tons ;  and  would 
hare  raised  twenty  thousand,  were  the  vessel 
confining  it  suflSciently  strong,  and  the  fire 
below  increased  in  proportion. 

From  this  easy  yielding  of  its  parts  to  ex- 
ternal pressure,  arises  the  art  of  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  by  plunging 
them  in  water ;  with  many  other  useful  dis. 
coveries  in  that  part  of  natural  philosophy, 
cftlied  hydrottaticB,  The  laws  of  this  science, 
which  Archimedes  be?an,  and  Pascal,  with 
some  other  of  the  modems,  have  much  im. 
proved,  rather  belong  to  experimental  than 
to  natural  history.  However,  I  will  take 
leave  to  mention  some  of  the  most  striking 
paradoxes  in  this  branch  of  science,  which  are 
as  well  confirmed  by  experiment,  as  rendered 
universal  by  theory.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
anpardonable,  while  discoursing  on  the  pro* 
perties  of  water,  to  omit  giving  some  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  sustains  such  im. 
mense  bulks,  as  we  see  floating  upon  its  soft 
and  yielding  surface ;  how  some  bodies,  that 
are  known  to  sink  at  one  time,  swim  with 
ease,  if  their  surface  be  enlarged ;  how  the 
heaviest  body,  even  gold  itself,  may  be  made 
to  swim  upon  water :  and  how  the  lightest, 
such  as  cork,  shall  remain  sunk  at  the  bottom ; 
bow  the  pouring  in  of  a  single  quart  of  water, 
will  burst  a  hogshead  hooped  with  iron  :  and 
bow  it  ascends,  in  pipes,  from  the  valley,  to 
travel  over  the  mountain ;  these  are  circum- 
stances  that  are  at  first  surprising  ;  but,  upon 
a  slight  consideration,  lose  their  wonder. 

'  In  order  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
all  these  wonders  are  effected,  we  must  begin 
by  observing  that  water  is  possessed  of  an  in- 
variable property,  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
mentioned,  that  of  always  keeping  its  surface 
level  and  even.  Winds,  indeed,  may  raise 
it  into  waves,  or  art  spurt  it  up  in  fountains ; 

'  Tn  the  above  sketch,  the  manner  of  demonstratlog 
QKd  by  Monsieur  B'Alembert  is  made  use  of,  is  Uie 
most  obTious^  and  the  must  satisfactory.  Vide  Essal 
«ir,fa!. 


but  ever,  when  left  to. itself,  it  sinks  into  a 
smooth  even  surface,  of  which  no  one  part  is 
higher  than  another.  If  I  should  pour  water, 
for  instance,  into  the  arm  of  a  pipe  of  the 
shape  of  the  letter  U,  the  fluid  would  rise  in 
the  other  arm  just  to  the  same  height ;  because, 
otherwise,  it  wottld  not  find  its  level,  which  it 
invariably  maintains.  A  pipe  bending  from 
one  hill  down  into  the  valley,  and  rising  by 
another,  may  be  considered  as  a  tube  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  water,  sinking  in  one  arm, 
rises  to  maintain  its  level  in  the  other.  Upon 
this  principle  all  water  pipes  depend ;  which 
can  never  raise  the  water  higher  than  the 
fountain  from  which  they  proceed. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
the  arms  of  the  pipe  already  mentioned,  may 
be  made  long  or  short  at  pleasure ;  and  let 
us  still  further  suppose,  that  there  is  some  ob- 
stacle at  the  bottom  of  it  which  prevents  the 
water  pouring  into  one  arm,  from  rising  in  the 
other.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  this  obstacle 
at  the  bottom  will  sustain  a  pressure  from  the 
water  in  one  arm,  equal  to  what  would  make 
it  rise  in  the  other ;  and  this  pressure  will  be 
great,  in  proportion  as  the  arm  filled  with 
water  is  tall.  We  may,  therefore,  generally 
conclude,  that  the  bottom  of  every  vessel  is 
pressed  by  a  force,  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  water  in  that  vessel.  For  instance,  if 
the  vessel  filled  with  water  be  forty  feet  high, 
the  bottom  of  that  vessel  will  sustain  such  a 
pressure  as  would  raise  the  same  water  forty 
feet  high,  which  is  very  great  From  hence 
we  see  how  extremely  apt  our  pipes,  that  con. 
vey  water  to  the  city,  are  to  burst;  for  de- 
scending  from  a  bill  of  more  than  forty  feet 
high,  they  are  pressed  by  the  water  contained 
in  them,  with  a  force  equal  to  what  would 
raise  it  to  more  than  forty  feet  high ;  and  that 
this  is  sometimes  able  to  burst  a  wooden  pipe, 
we  can  have  no  room  to  doubt  of. 

Still  recurring  to  our  pipe,  let  us  suppose 
one  of  its  arms  ten  times  as  thick  as  the  other; 
this  will  produce  no  effect  whatsoever  upon 
the  obstacle  below,  which  we  supposed  hin- 
dering  its  rise  in  the  other  arm;  because,  how 
thick  soever  the  pipe  may  be,  its  contents 
would  only  rise  to  its  own  level  ;  and  it  will, 
therefore,  press  the  obstacle  with  a  force  equal 
thereto.  We  may,  therefore,  universally  con- 
elude,  that  the  bottom  of  any  vessel  is  pressed 
by  its  water,  not  as  it  is  broad  or  narrow,  but 
in  proportion  as  it  is  high.  Thus  the  water 
contained  in  a  vessel  not  thicker  than  my 
finger,  presses  its  bottom  as  forcibly  as  the 
water  contained  in  a  hogshead  of  an  equal 
height ;  and,  if  we  made  holes  in  the  bottoms 
of  both,  the  water  would  burst  out  as  forceful 
from  the  one  as  the  other.  Hence  we  may, 
with  great  ease,  burst  a  hogshead  with  a  single 
quart  of  water ;  and  it  has  been  often  done. 
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We  baye  only,'  for  this,  to  place  a  hogshead 
on  one  end,  filled  with  water:  we  then  bore  a 
bole  in  its  top,  into  which  we  plant  a  narrow 
tin  pipe,  of  about  thirty  feet  high:  by  pour- 
ing a  quart  of  water  into  this,  at  the  top,  as 
it  continues  to  rise  higher  in  the  pipe,  it  will 
press  more  forcibly  on  the  b(9ttoin  and  sides  of 
the  hogshead  below,  and  at  last  burst  it. 

Still  returning  to  our  simple  instrument  of 
demonstration.  If  we  suppose  the  obstacle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  to  be  movable,  so 
as  that  the  force  of  the  water  can  push  it  up 
into  the  other  arm  ;  such  a  body  as  quicksil- 
ver, for  instance.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  weight  of  water  weighing  down  upon 
this  quicksilver  in  one  arm,  will  at  last  press 
it  up  in  the  other  arm;  and  will  continue  to 
press  it  upwards,  until  the  fluid  in  both  arms 
be  upon  a  par.  So  that  here  we  actually  see 
quicksilver,  the  heaviest  substance  in  the 
world,  except  gold  and  platina,  floating  upon 
water,  which  is  but  a  very  light  substance. 

When  we  see  water  thus  capable  of  sus- 
taining  quicksilver,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  it  is  capable  of  floating  much  lighter 
substances,  ships,  animals,  or  timber.  When 
any  thing  floats  upon  water,  we  always  see 
that  a  part  of  it  sinks  in  the  same.  A  cork, 
a  ship,  a  buoy,  each  buries  itself  in  a  bed  on 
the  surface  of  the  water;  this  bed  may  be 
considered  as  so  much  water  displaced ;  the 
water  will,  therefore,  lose  so  much  of  its  own 
weight,  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  that  bed 
of  water  which  it  displaces.  If  the  body  be 
heavier  than  a  similar  bulk  of  water,  it  will 
sink;  if  lighter,  it  will  swim.  Universally, 
therefore,  a  body  plunged  in  water,  loses  as 
much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  bod^  of  water  of  its  own  bulk.  Some 
light  bodies,  therefore,  such  as  cork,  lose  much 
of  their  weight,  and  therefore  swim ;  other 
more  ponderous  bodies  sink,  because  they  are 
heavier  than  their  bulk  of  water. 

Upon  this  simple  theorem  entirely  depends 
the  art  of  weighing  metals  hydrostatically. 
I  have  a  guinea,  for  instance,  and  desire  to 
know  whether  it  be  pure  gold;  I  have 
weighed  it  in  the  usual  way  wit^  another 
guinea,  and  find  it  exactly  of  the  same  weight, 
but  still  I  have  some  suspicion,  from  its 
greater  bulk,  that  it  is  not  pure.  In  order  to 
determine  this,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  weigh  it  in  water  with  that  same 
guinea  that  I  know  to  be  good,  and  of  the 
same  weight;  and  this  will  instantly  show 
the  difierence ;  for  the  true  ponderous  metal 
will  sink,  and  the  false  bulky  one  will  be  sus. 
tained  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  its  sur- 
face.    Those  whose  business  it  is  to  examine 
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the  purity  of  metals,  have  a  balance  made  for 
this  purpose,  by  which  they  can  precisely  de- 
termine which  is  most  ponderous,  or,  as  it  is 
expressed,  which  has  the  greatest  specific  gra- 
vity. Seventy-one  pounds  and  a  half  of  quick- 
silver, is  found  to  be  equal  in  bulk  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds  weight  of  gold.  In  the  same 
proportion  sixty  of  lead,  fifty-four  of  silver, 
forty-seven  of  copper,  forty-five  of  brass,  forty- 
two  of  iron,  and  thirty-nine  of  tin,  are  each 
equal  to  a  hundred  pound  of  the  same  mast 
ponderous  of  all  metals. 

This  method  of  precisely  determining  the 
purity  of  gold,  by  weighing  in  water,  was 
first  discovered  by  Archimedes,  to  whom  man- 
kind have  been  indebted  for  many  useful  dis- 
coveries.  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  having  sent 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold  to  be  made  into  a 
crown,  the  workman,  it  seems,  kept  a  part 
for  his  own  use,  and  supplied  the  deficiency 
with  a  baser  metal.  His  fraud  was  suspected 
by  the  king,  but  could  not  be  detected  till  he 
applied  to  Archimedes,  who  weighed  the 
crown  in  water ;  and  by  this  method,  informed 
the  king  of  the  quantity  of  gold  which  was 
taken  away. 

It  has  been  said,  that  all  fluids  endeavour 
to  preserve  their  level ;  and,  likewise,  that  a 
body  pressing  on  the  surface,  tended  to  de- 
stroy that  level.  From  hence,  therefore,  it 
will  easily  be  inferred,  that  the  deeper  any 
body  sinks,  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance 
of  &ke  depressed  fluid  beneath.  It  will  be 
asked,  therefore,  as  the  resistance  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  body  descends,  how  comes 
the  body,  after  it  has  got  a  certain  way,  to  sink 
at  all?  The  answer  is  obvious:  From  the 
fluid  above  pressing  it  down  with  almost  as 
great  a  force  as  the  fluid  beneath  presses  it  up. 
Take  away,  by  any  art,  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  from  above,  and  let  only  the  resistance 
of  the  fluid  from  below  be  suffered  to  act,  and 
after  the  body  is  gone  down  very  deep,  the 
resistance  will  be  insuperable.  To  give  an 
instance:  A  small  hole  opens  in  the  bottom 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  forty  feet,  we  will  suppose, 
below  the  surface  of  the  water;  through  this 
the  water  bursts  up  with  great  violence;  I 
attempt  to  stop  it  with  my  hand,  but  it  pushes 
the  hand  violently  away.  Here  the  hand  is, 
in  fact,  a  body  attempting  to  sink  upon  water, 
at  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  with  the  pressure 
from  above  taken  away.  The  water,  there^ 
fore,  will  overcome  my  strength;  and  will 
continue  to  burst  in  till  it  has  got  to  its  level: 
if  I  should  then  dive  into  the  hold,  and  clap 
my  hand  upon  tho  opening,  as  before,  I 
should  perceive  no  force  acting  against  my 
hand  at  all ;  for  the  water  above  presses  the 
hand  as  much  down  against,  the  hole,  as  the 
water  without  presses  it  upward.  For  this 
reason,  also*  when  we  dive  to  the  bottom  of  tlie 
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water,  we  sustain  a  very  great  pressure  from 
above,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  counteracted  by  the 
pressure  from  below ;  and  the  whole  acting 
uniformly  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  wraps 
us  close  round  without  iniury. 

As  I  have  deviated  thus  far,  I  will  just 
mention  one  or  two  properties  more,  which 
water,  and  all  such  like  fluids,  is  found  to 
possess^  And,  first,  their  ascending  in  ves- 
sels which  are  emptied  of  air,  as  in  our  com. 
mon  pumps  for  instance.  The  air,  however, 
being  the  agent  in  this  case,  we  must  previ- 
ously examine  its  properties,  before  we  under- 
take the  explanation.  The  other  property  to 
be  mentioned  is,  that  of  their  ascending  in 
small  capillary  tubes.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  inscrutable  appearances  in 
nature.  Glass  tubes  may  be  drawn,  by  means 
of  a  lamp,  as  fine  as  a  hair;  still  preserving 
their  hollow  within.  I  f  one  of  th ese  be  planted 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  or  spirit  of  wine,  the  liquor 
will  immediately  be  seen  to  ascend;  and  it 
will  rise  higher,  in  proportion  as  the  tube  is 
smaller ;  a  foot,  two  feet  and  more.  How 
does  this  come  to  pass  ?  Is  the  air  the  cause  ?• 
No :  the  liquor  rises^  although  the  air  be  taken 
away.  Is  attraction  the  cause  ?  No :  for 
quicksilver  does  not  ascend,  which  it  other, 
wise  would.  Many  have  been  the  theories  of 
experimental  philosophers  to  explain  this  pro- 
perty. Such  as  are  fond  of  travelling  in  the 
regions  of  conjecture,  may  consult  Hawksbee, 
Morgan,  Jurin,  or  Watson,  who  have  ex- 
amined the  subject  with  great  minuteness. 
Hitherto,  however,  nothing  but  doubts,  instead 
of  knowledge,  have  been  the  result  of  their 
inquiries.  It  will  not,  therefore,  become  us 
to  enter  into  the  minuteness  of  the  inquiry, 
when  we  have  so  manv  greater  wonders  to 
call  our  attention  away.^ 


CHAP.  XIV. 

or  THS  oBianr  of  bivess. 

"  The  sun  ariseth,  and  tho  sun  goeth  down, 
and  pants  for  the  place  from  whence  he  arose. 


^  This  pfaenoineiMm  Si  soluble  upon  the  priodple, 
thai  tlM  attraction  between  the  paiticles  of  glass  and 
water  is  greater  than  the  attraction  between  the  par. 
tides  of  water  themselves;  for,  if  a  glass  tube  be  held 
paraOd  to  the  horizon,  and  a  drop  of  water  be  applied  to 
Che  under  side  of  the  tube,  it  will  adhere  to  it:  nor  will 
It  &n  from  the  glass,  till  its  bulk  and  gravity  are  so  far 
Increaaed  as  to  orerbalanre  the  attraction  of  the  glass. 
Heoee  it  is  easy  to  cancel  re,  how  sensibly  such  a  power 
most  act  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid  nol  viscid,  as  water, 
contained  witldn  the  carity  of  a  small  glass  tube ;  as  also 
that  the  qatoMtj  of  the  fluid  raised  will  be  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  bor«  which  it  fills,  that  is,  as  the  diameter  of 
the  tube. 

VOL.  1. 


All  things  are  filled  with  labour,  and  man 
cannot  utter  it  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full.  Unto  the  place 
whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return 
again.  The  eve  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing, 
nor  the  ear  with  hearing."'  Thus  speaks  the 
wisest  of  the  Jews.  And  at  so  early  a  period 
was  the  curiosity  of  man  employed  m  observ- 
ing these  great  circulations  of  nature.  Every 
eye  attempted  to  explain  those  appearances ; 
and  every  philosopher  who  has  long  thought 
upon  the  subject,  seems  to  give  a  peculiar  solu- 
tion. The  inquiry  whence  rivers  are  pro- 
duced ;  whence  they  derive  those  unceasing 
stores  of  water,  which  continually  enrich  the 
world  with  fertility  and  verdure ;  has  been 
variously  considered,  and  divided  the  opinions 
of  mankind  more  than  any  other  topic  in  na- 
tural history. 

In  this  contest  the  various  champions  may 
be  classed  under  two  leaders  ;  Mr  De  la  Hire, 
who  contends  that  rivers  must  be  supplied 
from  the  sea,  strained  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth ;  and  Dr  Halley,  who  has  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  the  clouds  alone  are  suf. 
ficient  for  the  supply.  Both  sides  have 
brought  in  mathematics  to  their  aid  ;  and 
have  shown  that  long  and  laborious  calcula- 
tions can  at  any  time  be  made  to  obscure  both 
sides  of  a  question. 

De  la  Hire'  begins  his  proofs,  that  rain- 
water, evaporated  from  the  sea,  is  insufficient 
for  the  production  of  rivers :  by  showing  that 
rain  never  penetrates  the  surface  of  the  earth 
above  sixteen  inches.  From  thence  he  infers, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  in  many  cases,  to 
sink  so  as  to  be  found  at  such  considerable 
depths  below.  Rain-water,  he  grants,  is  often 
seen  to  mix  with  rivers,  and  to  swell  their  cur- 
rents ;  but  a  much  greater  part  of  it  evapor. 
ates.  "  In  fact,"  continues  he,  "  if  we  sup- 
pose the  earth  every  where  covered  with  water, 
evaporation  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
off  two  feet  nine  inches  of  it  in  a  year  :  and 
yet  we  very  well  know,  that  scarcely  nine- 
teen inches  of  rain-water  falls  in  that  time  : 
so  that  evaporation  would  carry  off  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  is  ever  known  to  descend. 
The  small  quantitv  of  rain-water  that  falls  is, 
therefore,  but  barely  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetation.  Two  leaves  of  a  fig-tree  have 
been  found,  by  experiment,  to  imbibe  from 
the  earth,  in  five  hours  and  a  half,  two  ounces 
of  water.  This  implies  the  great  quantity  of 
fluid  that  must  be  exhausted  in  the  maiiiten- 
ance  of  one  single  plant  Add  to  this,  that 
the  waters  of  the  river  Rungis  will,  by  calcula- 
tion, rise  to  fifty  inches ;  and  the  whole  coun. 
try  from  whence  they  are  supplied  never  re. 


{  Ecclesiastes,  chap.  f.  ver.  5,  7,  8. 
Hist,  de  V  Acad.  1713,  p.  56 
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ceives  fifty  inches  In  the  year  by  rain.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  maiiy  salt  springs  which 
are  known  to  proceed  ittmediately  from  the 
sea,  and  are  subject  to  its  flux  and  reflax. 
In  short,  wherever  we  dig  beneath  die  surface 
of  the  earthy  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
wat«r  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  by  this  subter- 
raneous water  that  springs  and  rivers,  nay,  a 
freat  part  of  vegetation  itself,  is  supported, 
t  is  this  subterraneous  water  which  is  raised 
into  steam,  bv  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth, 
that  feeds  plants.  It  is  this  subterraneous 
water  that  distils  through  interstices;  and 
there,  cooling,  forms  fountains.  It  is  this 
that,  by  the  addition  of  rains,  is  increased  into 
rivers,  and  pours  plenty  over  the  whole  earth." 
On  the  other  side  of  the  question,^  it  is.  as. 
serted,  that  the  vapours  which  are  exhaled 
from  the  sea,  and  driven  by  the  winds  upon 
land,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  not 
only  plants  with  moisture,  but  also  to  furnish 
a  sufficiency  of  water  to  the  greatest  rivers. 
For  this  purpose,  an  estimate  has  been  made 
of  the  quantity  of  water  emptied  at  die  mouths 
of  the  greatest  rivers  ;  and  of  the  quantity  also 
raised  from  the  sea  by  evaporation ;  and  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  ktter  by  far  exceeds  the 
former.  This  calculation  was  made  by  Mr 
Marriotte.  By  him  it  was  found,  upon  re- 
ceiving such  rain  as  fell  in  a  year,  in  the  pro- 
per vessel  fitted  for  that  purpose ;  that  one 
year  with  another,  there  might  fall  about 
twenty  inches  of  water  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  throughout  Europe.  It  was  also 
computed  that  the  river  Seine,  from  its  source 
to  the  city  of  Paris,  might  cover  an  extent  of 
ground,  that  would  supply  it  annually  with 
above  seven  millions  of  cubic  feet,  of  this 
water,  formed  by  evaporation.  But  upon 
computing  the  quantity  which  passed  through 
the  arches  of  one  of  its  bridges  in  a  year,  it 
was  found  to  amount  only  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  cubic  feet,  which  is  not 
above  the  sixth  part  of  the  former  number. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  this  river  may  receive  a 
supply,  brought  to  it  by  the  evaporated  waters 
of  me  sea,  by  its  current;  and,  therefore,  eva. 
poration  is  more  than  sufficient  for  maintain- 
ing the  greatest  rivers,  and  supplying  the 
purposes  also  of  vegetation. 

In  this  manner,  the  sea  supplies  sufficient 
humidity  to  the  air,  for  furnishing  the  earth 
with  all  necessary  moisture.  One  part  of  its 
vapours  falls  upon  its  own  bosom,  before  it 
arrives  upon  land.  Another  part  is  arrested 
by  the  sides  of  mountains,  atid  is  compelled, 
by  the  rising  stream  of  air,  to  mount  upward 
towards  the  summits.  Here  it  is  presently 
precipitated,  dripping  down  by  the  crannies  of 
the  stone.     In  some  places,  entering  into  the 


I  Phii.  Trwu.  roi.  ii.  p.  128. 


caverns  of  the  mountain,  it  gathers  in  those 
receptacles,  which  being  once  filled,  all  the 
rest  overflows ;  and  breaking  out  by  die  sides 
of  the  hills,  forms  single-  springy  Many  of 
these  run  dovm  by  the  valleys  or  guts  between 
the  ridges  of  the  mountain,  and,  coming  to 
unite,  form  little  rivulets  or  brooks ;  many  of 
these  meeting  in  one  common  valley,  and 
gaining  the  plain  ground,  being  grown  less 
rapid,  become  a  river;  and  many  of  theae 
uniting,  make  such  vast  bodies  of  water  as 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Dan«be. 

There  is  still  a  third  part  which  faUs  upon 
the  lower  grounds,  and  furnishes  plants  with 
their  wonted  supply.  But  the  circulation 
does  not  rest  even  here  ;  for  it  is  again  exhaled 
into  vapour  by  the  action  of  the  sun ;  and 
afterwards  returned  to  that  great  mass  of 
waters  whence  it  first  arose.  ''  This,"  adds 
Dr  Halley,  "  seems  the  most  reasonable  h3rpo- 
thesis ;  and  much  more  likely  to  be  true,  than 
that  of  those  who  derive  all  springs  from  the 
filtering  of  the  sea-vraters,  through  certain 
imaginary  tabes  or  passages  within  the  earth ; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  rivers 
have  their  most  copious  fountains  the  most  re- 
mote  from  die  sea." 

This  seems  the  most  general  opinion ;  and 
yet,  after  all,  it  is  still  pressed  with  great  dif* 
ficulties ;  and  there  is  still  room  to  look  out 
for  a  better  theory.  The  perpetuity  of  many 
springs,  which  always  yield  the  same  quantity, 
when  the  least  rain  or  vapour  is  affi>rded,  as 
well  as  when  the  greatest,  is  a  strong  objec- 
tion. Derham'  mentions  a  spring  at  fjp^ 
minster,  which  he  could  never  perceive  by  his 
eye  to  be  diminished,  in  the  greatest  droughts, 
even  when  all  the  ponds  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  an  adjoining  brook,  haye  been  dry  for 
several  months  together.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
sons, also,  it  was  never  overflowed;  except 
sometimes,  perhaps,  for  an  hour  or  so,  upon 
the  emission  of  the  external  raina  He, 
therefore,  justiy  enough  concludes,  that  had 
this  spring  its  origin  from  rain  or  vapour, 
there  would  be  found  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  its  water,  corresponding  to  the  causes  of 
its  production. 

Thus  the  reader,  after  having  been  toaed 
from  one  hypothesis  to  another,  must  at  last 
be  content  to  settle  in  conscious  ignorance. 
All  that  has  been  written  upon  this  subject, 
aflbrds  him  rather  something  to  say,  than 
something  to  think ;  something  rather  for 
others  than  for  himself.  Varenius,  indeed, 
although  he  is  at  a  loss  for  the  origin  of  rivers, 
is  by  no  means  so  as  to  their  formation.  He 
is  pretty  positive  that  all  rivers  are  artificial 
He  boldly  asserts  that  their  channels  have 
been  originally  formed   by  the  industry  of 
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man.  His  reasons  are,  that  when  a  new 
spring  breaks  forth,  the  water  does  not  make 
itself  a  new  channel,  bat  spreads  over  the 
adjacent  land.  '*  Thas,"  says  he,  *  *  men  are 
obliged  to  direct  its  course;  or,  otherwise. 
Nature  would  never  have  found  one."  He 
enumerates  many  rivers  that  are  certainly 
known,  from  history,  to  have  been  dug  by 
men.  He  alleges,  that  no  salt-water  rivers 
are  found,  because  men  did  not  want  salt- 
water; and  as  for  salt,  that  was  procurable  at 
less  expense  than  digging  a  river  for  it.  How- 
ever, it  costs  a  speculative  man  but  a  small 
expense  of  thinking  to  form  such  an  hypothe- 
sisL  It  may  perhaps  engross  the  readers  pa. 
tience  to  detain  him  longer  upon  it 

Nevertheless,  though  Philosophy  be  thus 
ignorant  as  to  the  production  of  rivers,  yet  the 
laws  of  their  motion,  and  the  nature  of  their 
currents,  have  been  very  well  explained.  The 
Italians  have  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  respect;  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
them  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  improve- 
ment' 

All  rivers  have  their  source  either  in  ipoun. 
tains,  or  elevated  lakes ;  and  it  is  in  their  de- 
scent from  those  that  they  acquire  that  velo- 
dtj  which  maintains  their  future  current 
At  first  their  course  is  generally  rapid  and 
headlong ;  but  it  is  retarded  in  its  journey,  by 
the  continual  friction  against  its  banks,  by  the 
many  obstacles  it  meets  to  divert  its  stream, 
and  by  the  plains  generallv  becoming  more 
level  as  it  approaches  towards  the  sea. 

If  this  acquired  velocity  be  quite  spent,  and 
the  plain  through  which  the  river  passes  is 
entirely  level;  it  will,  notwithstanding,  still 
continue  to  run  from  the  perpendicular  pres- 
sure of  the  water,  which  is  always  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  depth.  This  perpendicular 
pressure  is  nothing  more  than  the  weight  of 
the  upper  waters  pressing  the  lower  out  of 
their  places ;  and  consequently  driving  them 
forward  as  they  cannot  recede  against  the 
stream.  As  this  pressure  is  greatest  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  river,  so  we  generally 
find  the  middle  of  the  stream  most  rapid ;  both 
because  it  has  the  greatest  motion  thus  com. 
municated  by  the  pressure  and  the  fewest  ob- 
structions from  the  banks  on  either  side. 

Rivers  thus  set  into  motion  are  almost  al- 
ways found  to  make  their  own  beds.  Where 
they  find  the  bed  elevated,  they  wear  its  sub- 
stance away,  and  deposit  the  sediment  in  the 
next  hollow,  so  as  in  time  to  make  the  bottom 
of  their  channels  even.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  water  is  continually  gnawing  and  eating 
away  the  banks  on  each  side ;  and  this  with 
more  force  as  the  current  happens  to  strike 
more  directly  against  them.    By  these  means 

>  8.  OigUalmini  deUs  Nature  de  FiumI,  passim. 


it  always  has  a  tendency  to  render  them  more 
straight  and  parallel  to  its  own  course.  Thus 
it  continues  to  rectify  its  banks  and  enlarge 
its  bed ;  and,  consequently,  to  diminish  the 
force  of  its  stream,  till  there  beconfes  an  equi- 
librium between  the  force  of  the  water,  and  the 
resistance  of  its  banks,  upon  which  both  will 
remain  without  any  farther  mutation.  And 
it  is  happy  for  man  that  bounds  are  thus  put 
to  the  erosion  of  the  earth  by  water ;  and  that 
we  find  all  rivers  only  dig  and  widen  them, 
selves  but  to  a  certain  decree."* 

In  those  plains'  and  Urge  valleys  where 
great  rivers  flow,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  usu. 
ally  lower  than  any  part  of  the  valley.  But 
it  often  happens,  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  higher  than  many  of  the  grounds  that  are 
adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  stream.  If,  after 
inundations,  we  take  a  view  of  some  rivers, 
we  shall  find  their  banks  appear  above  water 
at  a  time  that  all  the  adjacent  vi^lley  is  over- 
flowed. This  proceeds  from  the  frequent  de- 
position of  mud,  and  such  like  substances, 
upon  the  banks,  by  the  rivers  frequently  over- 
flowing ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  Uiey  become 
elevated  above  the  plain ;  and  the  water  is  of- 
ten seen  higher  also. 

Rivers,  as  every  body  has  seen,  are  always 
broadest  at  the  mouth,  and  grow  narrower  to- 
wards  their  source.  But  what  is  less  known, 
and  probably  more  deserving  curiosity,  is, 
that  they  run  in  a  more  direct  channel  as  they 
immediately  leave  their  sources ;  and  that  their 
sinuosities  and  turnings  become  more  numer- 
ous  as  they  proceed.  It  is  a  certain  sign 
among  the  savi^ges  of  North  America,  that 
they  are  near  the  sea,  when  they  find  the  ri- 
vers winding,  and  every  now  and  then  chang- 
ing their  direction.  And  this  is  even  now 
become  an  indication  to  the  Europeans  them- 
selves, in  their  journeys  through  those  track- 
less forests.  As  those  sinuosities,  therefore, 
increase  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  sometimes 
divide,  and  thus  disembogue  by  difierent 
channels.  The  Danube  disembogues  into  the 
Euxine  by  seven  mouths ;  the  Nile  by  the 
same  number ;  and  the  Wolga  by  seventy. 

The  currents  *  of  rivers  are  to  be  estimated 
very  difierently  from  the  manner  in  which 
those  writers,  who  have  given  us  mathemati- 
cal theories  on  this  subject,  represent  them. 
They  found  their  calculations  upon  the  surface 
being  a  perfect  plain  from  one  bank  to  the 
other:  but  this  is  not  the  actual  state  of  na- 
ture :  for  rivers  in  general  rise  in  the  middle ; 
and  this  convexity  is  greatest  in  proportion  as 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  greater.  Any 
person,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  need  only  lay 

*  GugUelmini  dells  Nsturs  da  Fiuini,  passim. 
•  Buffon  de  FleuTes,  passim,  vol.  it  *  Ibid. 
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his  eye,  as  neaily  as  he  can,  on  a  level  with 
the  stream,  and  looking  across  to  thd  opposite 
bank,  he  will  perceive  the  river  in  the  midst 
to  be  elevated  considerably  above  what  it  is 
at  the  edges.  This  rising,  in  some  rivers,  is 
often  found  to  be  three  feet  high  ;  and  is  ever 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream.  In  this  case,  the  water  in  the  midst 
of  the  current  loses  a  part  of  its  weight,  from 
the  velocity  of  its  motion  ;  while  that  at  the 
sides,  for  the  contrary  reason,  sinks  lower. 
It  sometimes  however  happens,  that  thu  ap- 
pearance  is  reversed ;  for  when  tides  are  found 
to  flow  up  with  violence  against  the  natural 
current  of  the  water,  the  greatest  rapidity  is 
then  found  at  the  sides  of  the  river,  as  the  wa- 
ter there  least  resists  the  influx  from  the  sea. 
On  those  occasions,  therefore,  the  river  pre- 
sents  a  concave  rather  than  a  convex  surface ; 
and  as  in  the  former  case,  the  middle  waters 
rose  in  a  ridge,  in  this  case  they  sink  in  a 
furrow. 

The  stream  of  all  rivers  is  more  rapid  in 
proportion  as  its  channel  is  diminished.  •  For 
instance,  it  will  be  much  swifter  where  it  is 
ten  yardis  broad,  than  where  it  is  twenty  ;  for 
the  force  behind  still  pushing  the  water  for- 
ward, when  it  comes  to  the  narrow  part,  it 
must  make  up  by  velocity  what  it  wants  in  room. 

It  often  happens  that  the  stream  of  a  civer 
is  opposed  by  one  of  its  jutting  banks,  by  an 
island  in  the  midst,  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  or 
some  such  obstacle.  This  produces  not  unfre> 
quently  a  back  current ;  and  the  water  having 
passed  the  arch  with  great  velocity,  pushes 
the  water  on  each  side  of  its  direct  current 
This  produces  a  side  current,  tending  to  the 
bank ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  whirlpool ;  in 
which  a  large  body  of  waters  are  circulated 
in  a  kind  of  cavity,  sinking  down  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  central  point  of  the  whirlpool  is  al- 
ways lowest,  because  it  has  the  least  motion : 
the  other  parts  are  supported,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  violence  of  theirs,  and  conse- 
quently rise  higher  as  their  motion  is  greater ; 
so  that  towards  the  extremity  of  the  whirlpool, 
must  be  higher  than  towards  the  centre. 

If  the  stream  of  a  river  be  stopped  at  the 
surface,  and  yet  be  free  below;  for  instance, 
if  it  be  laid  over  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  there 
wiH  then  be  a  double  current ;  the  water  at 
the  surface  will  flow  back,  while  that  at  the 
bottom  will  proceed  with  increased  velocity. 
It  often  happens  that  the  current  at  the  bottom 
is  swifter  than  at  the  top,  when,  upon  violent 
land-floods,  the  weight  of  waters  towards  the 
source  presses  the  waters  at  the  bottom,  before 
it  has  had  time  to  communicate  its  motion  to 
the  surface.  However,  in  all  other  cases,  the 
surface  of  the  stream  is  swifter  than  the  bot- 
tom, as  it  is  not  retarded  by  rubbing  over  the 
bed  of  the  river. 


It  might  be  supposed  that  bridges,  dams, 
and  other  obstacles  in  the  current  of  a  river, 
would  retard  its  velocity.  But  the  difTerence 
they  make  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  water, 
by  these  stoppages,  gets  an  elevation  above 
the  object;  which,  when  it  has  surmounted, 
it  gives  a  velocity  that  recompenses  the  former 
delay.  Islands  and  turnings  also  retard  the 
course  of  the  stream  but  very  inconsiderably ; 
any  cause  which  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
the  water,  most  sensibly  diminishes  the  force 
and  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

An  increase  ^  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver  always  increases  its  rapidity;  except  in 
cases  of  inundation.  The  instant  the  river 
has  overflowed  its  banks,  the  velocity  of  its 
current  is  always  turned  that  way,  and  the 
inundation  is  perceived  to  continue  for  some 
days  ;  which  it  would  not  otherwise  do,  if,  as 
soon  as  the  cause  was  discontinued,  it  acquired 
its  former  rapidity. 

A  violent  storm,  that  sets  directly  up 
against  the  course  of  the  stream,  will  always 
retard,  and  sometimes  entirely  stop  its  coarse. 
I  have  seen  an  instance  of  this,  when  the  bed 
of  a  large  river  was  entirely  dry  for  some 
hours,  and  fish  were  caught  among  the  stones 
at  the  bottom. 

Inundations  are  generally  greater  towards 
tbe  source  of  rivers  than  fieurther  down ;  because 
the  current  is  generally  swifter  below  than 
above;  and  that  for  the  reasons  already  as- 
signed. 

A  little  river*  may  be  received  into  a  large 
one,  without  augmenting  either  its  width  or 
depth.  This,  which  at  first  view  seems  a 
paradox,  is  yet  ver^  easily  accounted  fon 
The  little  river,  in  this  case,  only  goes  towards 
increasing  the  swiftness  of  the  larger,  and  put. 
ting  its  dormant  waters  into  motion.  In  this 
manner  the  Venetian  branch  of  the  Po,  was 
pushed  on  by  the  Ferrarese  branch  and  that 
of  Panaro,  without  any  enlargement  of  its 
breadth  or  depth  from  these  accessions. 

A  river  tending  to  enter  another,  either  per 
pendicularly,  or  in  an  opposite  direction,  will 
be  diverted  bv  degrees  from  that  direction ; 
and  be  obliged  to  make  itself  a  more  favoura- 
ble entrance  downward,  and  more  conspiring 
with  the  stream  of  the  former. 

The  union  of  two  rivers  into  one,  makes  it 
flow  the  swifter ;  since  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  instead  of  rubbing  against  four  shores, 
now  only  rubs  against  two.  And,  besides, 
the  current  being  deeper,  becomes,  of  conse- 
quence, more  fitted  for  motion. 

With  respect  to  the  places  from  whence 
rivers  proceed,  it  may  be  taken  for  a  general 
rule,  that  the  largest*  and  highest  mountains 


1  Bufibn,  vol.  U.  p.  62. 
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sapply  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  riyers. 
It  may  also  be  remarked ,  in  whatever  direc- 
tioQ  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  runs,  the  river 
takes  an  opposite  coarse.  If  the  mountain, 
for  instance,  stretches  from  north  to  south,  the 
river  runs  from  east  to  west ;  and  so  contrari- 
wise.  These  are  some  of  the  most  generally 
received  opinions  with  regard  to  the  course  of 
rivers;  however,  they  are  liable  to  many  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  nothing  but  an  actual  knowledge 
of  each  particular  river  can  furnish  us  with 
an  exact  theory  of  its  curreiU. 

The  largest  rivers  of  Europe  are,  first,  the 
Wolga,  which  is  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  length,  extending  from  Reschow 
to  Astrachan.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  river, 
that  it  abounds  with  water  during  the  summer 
months  of  May  and  June  ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  so  shallow  as  scarce  to  cover  its 
bottom,  or  allow  a  passage  for  loaded  vessels 
that  trade  up  its  stream.  It  was  up  this  river 
that  the  English  attempted  to  trade  into  Per- 
sia, in  which  they  were  so  unhappily  disap- 
pointed ,  in  the  year  1 74 1 .  The  next  in  order 
is  the  Danube.  The  course  of  this  la  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  from  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  to  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  so  deep  between  Buda  and  Belgrade, 
that  the  Turks  and  Christians  have  fleets  of 
men-of-war  upon  it;  which  frequently  engaged 
daring  the  last  war  between  the  Ottomans 
and  the  Austrians:  however  it  is  unnavigable 
further  down,  by  reason  of  its  cataracts, 
which  prevent  its  commerce  into  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Don,  or  Tanais,  w&ich  is  four 
hundred  leagues  from  the  source  of  that  branch 
of  it  called  the  Softna,  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Euxine  Sea.  In  one  part  of  its  coarse,  it 
approaches  near  the  Wolga;  and  Peter  the 
Great  had  actually  begun  a  canal,  by  which 
ke  intended  joining  those  two  rivers ;  but  this 
he  did  not  hve  to  finish.  The  Nieper,  or 
Boristhenes,  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  Mus- 
oovy,  and  runs  a  course  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues,  to  empty  itself  into  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Old  Cossacks  inhabit  the  banks 
and  islands  of  this  river ;  and  frequently  cross 
the  Black  Sea,  to  plunder  the  maritime  places 
on  the  coasts  of  Turkey.  The  Dwina,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  a  province  of  the  same  name 
in  Russia,  that  funs  a  course  of  three  hun- 
dred  leagues,  and  disembogues  into  the  White 
Sea,  a  little  below  Archangel 

The  largest  rivers  in  Asia  are,  the  Hohan- 
ho»  in  China,  which  is  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  in  length,  computing  from  its 
source  at  Raja  Ribron,  to  its  mouth  in  the 
gulf  of  Changi.  The  Jenisca  of  Tartary, 
about  eight  hundred  leagues  in  length,  from 
the  hike  Selinga,  to  the  icy  Sea.  This  river 
is,  by  some,  supposed  to  supply  most  of  that 
great  quantity  of  drift  wood  which  is  seen 


floating  in  the  seas  near  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  Oby,  of  five  hundred  leagues,  running 
from  the  lake  of  Kila  into  the  Northern  Sea. 
The  Amour,  in  Eastern  Tartary,  whose  course 
is  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  leagues, 
from  its  source  to  its  entrance  into  the  sea  of 
Kamtschatka.  The  Kiam,  in  China,  ^ve 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length.  The 
Ganges,  one  of  the  most  noted  rivers  in  the 
world,  and  about  as  long  as  the  former. '     It 


A  The  Ganges  and  the  Bnrnunpooter  descend,  from 
the  highest  moontains  in  the  world,  (the  mountains  of 
Thibet,)  into  a  gulf  which  runs  225  miles  into  the  con- 
tinent. The  Burrampooter  is  somewhat  the  larger 
river  of  the  two,  but  it  first  takes  the  name  of  the  Megna, 
when  joined  bjr  a  smaller  strsam  so  called,  and  sAer- 
wards  loses  tUs  second  name  on  its  union  with  the 
Ganges,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  area  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  (without  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Burrampooter,  which  has  now  be- 
come conterminous)  is  considerably  more  than  double 
that  of  the  Nile;  and  its  head  commences  at  a  distance 
of  220  mUes,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.  Its  base  is 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  including  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  two  great  arms  of  the  Ganges  which  bound 
it  on  either  side.  That  part  of  the  delta  which  borders 
on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  riTers  and  creeks, 
all  filled  with  salt  water,  except  those  immediately  com- 
municating with  the  principal  arm  of  the  Ganges.  This 
tract  alone,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Woods,  or  Sun- 
derbunds,  a  wilderness  infested  by  tigers  and  alligators, 
is,  according  to  Rennell,  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole 
principality  of  Wsles. 

On  the  sea-coast  there  ara  eight  great  openings,  each 
of  which  has  eTidently,  at  some  ancient  period,  serred 
in  its  turn  as  the  principal  channel  of  discharge.  Al- 
though the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  extend  even  te 
the  head  of  the  delta,  when  the  rlTer  is  low,  yet,  when 
it  is  poriodicaUy  swollen  by  tropical  rains,  the  Telocity 
of  the  stream  counteracte  the  tidal  current,  so  that, 
except  rery  near  the  sea,  the  ebb  and  flow  become  in- 
sensible. During  the  flood  season,  therefore,  the 
Ganges  almost  assumes  the  character  of  a  river  enter- 
ing a  lake  or  inland  sea;  the  moTcmeots  of  the  ocean 
being  then  subordinate  to  the  force  of  the  riYor,  and  only 
slightly  disturbing  its  operstions.  The  great  gain  of 
the  delta  in  height  and  area  takes  place  during  the  in- 
undations; and  during  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
ocean  makes  reprisals,  scouring  out  the  channels,  and 
sometimes  devouring  rich  alluvial  plains. 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  mud  and  sand  poured  by 
the  Ganges  into  the  gulf  in  the  flood  season,  that  the 
sea  only  recovers  its  transparency  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  general  slope,  therefore,  of 
the  new  straU  must  be  extremely  gradual.  By  the 
charts  racently  published,  it  appears  that  there  is  s 
gradual  deepening  from  four  to  about  sixty  &thoms,  as 
we  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  delU  to  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  At 
some  few  points  seventy,  or  even  one  hundred  fathoms, 
ara  obtained  at  that  distance. 

One  remarkable  exception,  however,  occurs  to  the 
regularity  of  the  shape  of  the  bottom;  for,  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  delte,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  a  nearly  circular  space  called 
the  **  swatch  of  no  ground,"  about  fifteen  miles  in  dia- 
meter,  whero  soundings  of  100,  and  eyen  ISO  fathoms, 
fail  to  reach  the  bottom.  This  phenomenon  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  since  the  depression  occurs  within  five 
miles  of  the  line  of  shoals;  and  not  only  do  the  waters 
dwrged  with  Gangetic  sediment  pass  over  it  continual^. 
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riaes  in  the  mountains  which  separate  India 
from  Tartary;  and  running  through  the  do- 
minions of  the  Great  Mogul,  discharges  itself 
by  several  mouths  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
It  is  not  only  esteemed  by  the  Indians  for  the 
depth  and  pureness  of  its  stream,  but  for  a 
supposed  sanctity  which  they  believe  to  be  in 
its  waters.  It  is  visited  annually  by  several 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  who  pay  their  de- 
votions  to  the  river  as  to  a  god :  K>r  savage 
simplicity  is  always  known  to  mistake  tne 
blessings  of  the  Deity,  for  the  Deity  himself 
They  carry  their  dying  friends  from  distant 
countries,  to  expire  on  its  banks ;  and  to  be 
buried  in  its  stream.  The  water  is  lowest  in 
April  or  May;  but  the  rains  beginning  to  fall 
soon  after,  the  flat  country  is  overflowed  for 
several  miles,  till  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber;  the  waters  then  begin  to  retire,  leaving 
a  prolific  sediment  behind,  that  enriches  the 
soil,  and,  in  a  few  days'  time,  gives  a  luxuri- 
ance to  vegetation,  beyond  what  can  be  con- 
ceived by  a  European.  Next  to  this  may  be 
reckoned  the  still  more  celebrated  river  Eu- 
phrates.  This  rises  from  two  sources,  north- 
ward of  the  city  Erzerum,  in  Turcomania, 
and  unites  about  three  days'  journey  below 
the  same;  from  whence,  after  performing  a 
course  of  ^ve  hundred  leagues,  it  falls  mto 
the  f  ulf  of  Persia,  fifty  miles  below  the  city 
of  Bassora  in  Arabia.  The  river  Indus  is 
extended,  from  its  source  to  its  discharge  into 
the  Arabian  Sea,  four  hundred  leagues. 

The  largest  rivers  of  Africa  are,  the  Sene- 
gal, which  runs  a  course  of  not  less  than 
eleven  hundred  leagues,  comprehending  the 
Niger,  which  some  nave  supposed  to  fall  into 
it.  However,  later  accounts  seem  to  affirm 
that  the  Niger  is  lost  in  the  sands,  about 
three  hundred  miles  up  from  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa.^     Be  this  as  it   may,  the 


but,  during  the  moruiooos,  the  sea,  loided  with  mud  tod 
nndf  is  beaten  btck  in  that  direction  towards  the  delta. 
As  the  mud  is  laiown  to  extend  for  eighty  miles  Ikrther 
Into  the  gulf,  we  may  be  assured  that,  In  the  course  of 
ages,  the  accumulation  of  strata  in  «*  the  swatch"  has 
been  of  enormous  thickness;  and  we  seem  entitled  to 
deduce,  from  the  present  depth  at  the  spot,  that  the 
original  inequalities  of  the  bottom  of  the  Bav  of  Ben- 
gal  were  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  are  those  of  the  main 


1  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  tX  some  writers,  that 
the  Niger  of  the  modems  was  known  to  Ptolemy,  and 
even  to  Herodotus,  it  appeare  evident  that  nothing  was 
known,  by  the  ancients,  of  the  central  region  of  Africa, 
and  that  the  streams  referred  to  by  those  authora  were  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  that  continent.  Mungo  Park 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  at  Sego,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bambarra  (July  22,  1796,)  and  determined  the  di- 
rection of  iu  course  to  be  eastward,  and  not  to  the  west, 
as  had  been  commonly  supposed.  He  traced  its  courae 
upward  to  Bammakoo,  and  downward  to  Silla.  On  his 
second  expedition  (1806,)  he  embarked  at  Sansanding, 
with  the  intention  of  descending  the  river  to  Its  mouth; 
but,  on  reaching  Boussa,  was  attacked  1^  the  naUves, 


Senegal  is  well  known  to  be  navigable  for 
more  than  three  hundred  leagues  up  the 
country;  and  how  much  higher  it  may  reach 
is  not  yet  discovered,  as  the  dreadful  fatality 
of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  not  only  deters 
cariosity,  but  even  avarice,  which  is  a  much 
stronger  passion.  At  the  end  of  last  war,  of 
fifty  Englishmen  that  were  sent  to  the  fac- 
tory at  Galam,  a  place  taken  from  the  French, 
and  nine  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  only  one 
returned  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  companions, 
who  were  destroyed  by  the  climate.  The 
celebrated  river  Nile  is  said  to  be  nine  hurt- 
dred  and  seventy  leagues,  from  its  source 
among  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  Upper 
JSthiopia,  to  its  opening  into  the  Mediterran. 
ean  Sea.  The  sources  of  this  river  were  consi- 
dered as  inscrutable  by  the  ancients ;  and  the 
causes  of  its  periodical  inundation  were  equally 
unknown .'     They  have  both  been  ascertained 


and  killed.  It  was  thus  ascertained  that  the  Niger  rises 
in  the  western  part  of  Africa  10«— 12«»  N.  lat,)  near 
the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  and,  after  an  easterly  course 
of  several  hundred  miles,  runs  in  a  southerly  direction. 
Different  q>inions  were  entertained  in  regard  to  Its  ter- 
mination. Some  supposed  it  to  flow  into  the  Nile; 
others,  Into  a  great  central  lake:  some  maintained  that 
it  was  lost  in  the  sands;  and  others,  that  It  emptied  Into 
the  gulf  of  Guinea,  or  that  the  Congo^  farther  to  the 
south,  was  Its  mouth.  Numerous  attempts  were  made, 
by  the  British  goTornment,  to  resolTO  the  questiooy  but 
with  little  success,  until  the  ezpeditioa  of  1881,  under 
Denham  and  Ciapperton.  They  discovered  lake  Tchad 
Hon.  1S«  E.)  and,  on  visiting  Soccatoo  (6^  10"  £.,) 
found  that  the  Niger  there  flowed  to  the  south,  under  the 
name  of  the  Quorra.  Its  termination,  however,  was  yet 
undetermined.  In  1885^  Ciapperton  again  set  out  oo  a 
tour  of  discovery,  and  crossed  the  Niger  at  Bousia.  On 
this  expedition,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  servant, 
Richard  Lander,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  master, 
attempted  to  descend  the  Niger  from  Fundah»  but  was 
prevented  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  government  In  1630, 
Richard  Lander  set  out  from  Buiagiy,  with  his  brother 
John,  for  the  purpose  of  following  down  the  courw  of  the 
river  to  its  mouth.  They  reached  the  river  at  Bouva, 
from  thence  ascended  to  Youri  and  the  Cubbie,  which 
comes  from  Soccatoo.  They  then  descended  the  river, 
whidi  flows  nearly  south  fiiom  Bo6ssa,  knd  whicl%  after 
receiving  the  Slniy,  expands  Into  a  large  lake,  and 
thence  empties,  by  several  arms,  into  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
The  mouth  by  which  they  reached  the  sea,  Is  laid  down 
on  the  maps  as  the  river  Nun.  Thus  from  Park's  firet 
point,  in  1805,  its  course  Is  traced  lor  8000  miles,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  Is  navigable  for  steam-boats, 
through  a  rich  and  populous  country,  the  Inhabitants  ol 
which  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliation. 
The  river.  In  the  upper  part  of  Its  course.  Is  known  to 
the  natives  as  the  Jollba;  In  the  lower,  as  the  Quonra; 
the  name  N^er  was  erroneously  applied  to  It  by  the 
Europeans,  on  the  supposition  that  It  was  the  river  apoken 
of  by  Ptolemy. 

'  The  sources  of  the  Nile  have  never  been  accurately 
determined.  Among  the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  this 
river  excited  the  greatest  Interest;  from  Its  being  the 
largest  known  to  them,  from  Its  inmidation,  of  which 
they  had  no  other  examplee,  and  were  Ignorant  of  the 
cause,  and  from  Its  unknown  origin.  The  name  Nik, 
according  to  Spineto  {Lectures  on  Btenfffypkieep)  ii 
Greek;  the  Egyptians  calling  It  merely  Isfv,  which 
The  true  Nile  Is  formed  by  the  confluence 
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by  the  muaionaries  who  have  travelled  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Ethiopia.  The  Nile 
takes  its  rise  in  the  kingdom  of  Gojam, '  from 
a  small  apertare  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
which,  though  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half 
over,  jet  was  unfathomable.  This  fountain, 
when  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  ex- 
pands into  a  river ;  and  being  joined  by  others, 
forms  a  lake  thirty  leagues  long,  and  as 
many  broad ;  from  Uiis,  its  channel,  in  some 
measure,  winds  back  to  the  country  where 
it  first  began:  from  thence,  precipitating 
by  frightful  cataracts,  it  travels  through 
a  variety  of  desert  regions,  equally  formid- 
able, such  as  Amhara,  Olaca,  Damot,  and 
Xaoa.  Upon  its  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of 
Upper  Egypt,  it  runs  through  a  rocky  chan. 
nel,  which  some  late  travellers  have  mistaken 
for  its  cataracts.  In  the  beginning  of  its 
course,  it  receives  many  lesser  rivers  into  it ; 
and  Pliny  was  mistaken  in  sapng  that  it  re* 
ceived  none.     In  the  beginning  also  of  its 


1  Kircher,  Mimd.  Sabt.  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

of  the  Bakr-tl-AHad  (white  rirer)  and  the  Bakr  ti 
Aarek  (blue  riTer,)  in  lat.  15^  HOT  N.  The  former, 
rlsnig  in  AbyBsinfo,  to  the  south-west  of  lake  Dembee, 
comes  from  the  soatb-east,  and  was  considered  bf  Bruce 
as  the  Nile.  The  latter,  however,  which  comes  from 
the  south-west,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  Mouo- 
taina  of  the  Moon,  brings  down  the  greatest  mass  of 
water,  and  is  considered  by  Cailliaud  as  the  true  Nile. 
This  is  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  In  lat.  17^ 
4(X,  it  reeeiTes  the  Tacane  irom  the  east,  enters  Egypt 
in  24^,  following  nearly  a  northern  course,  and  below 
Cairo  (30<>  15'  N.)  divides  into  the  two  main  arms 
abovwi^Dentioned,  the  Damletta,  or  the  eastern,  and  the 
Roeetta,  or  western  branch.  The  distance  from  the 
coniaenee  of  its  two  head  branches  to  the  sea  is  about 
150O  miles;  from  its  highest  sources,  probably  not  far 
&om  2500  miles.  The  cataracts  so  much  celebrated  by 
the  ancients,  modem  discoveries  have  shown  to  be  in- 
significant; they  appear  to  be  hardly  any  thing  more 
than  what  in  America  are  called  rapitU.  In  Upper 
Egypt,  it  is  confined  between  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  leave  only  a  narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
Near  Cairo^  the  river  valley  widens,  and  the  level  nature 
cf  the  countiy  below  allows  it  to  spread  itself  over  a  wide 
plain.  The  seven  mouths  were  called,  by  the  ancients, 
the  Camapie,  the  meet  western  (probab^  to  lake  Edko  or 
Mareotis,)  the  Bo&iiie  (the  Rosette  branch,)  the  SebtH- 
mitie  (probably  terminating  in  lake  Bourlos,)  the  Phot- 
mitic  or  Bucolic  (now  the  Damietta  branch,)  the  TanitiCf 
the  Mendesiant  and  the  Peltuiac  (the  most  easterly,) 
which  entered  the  sea  at  diflerent  points  of  what  is  now 
lake  Mewaleh.  In  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  there 
are  great  numbers  of  canals  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
wlilch  serve  to  irrigate  the  country:  the  principal,  called 
the  carnal  ^  JiMtph,  communicates  with  lake  Mceris. 
The  inundations  of  the  Nile  are  owiog  to  periodical 
T^nsy  which  &11  to  the  south  of  the  seventeenth  degree. 
They  begin  in  March,  but  have  no  efiect  upon  the  river 
until  three  months  later.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  it 
begins  to  rise,  and  continues  rising  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  inches  a  day,  until  the  end  of  September,  when  it 
falls  for  about  the  same  period  of  time.  Herodotus  in- 
forms UB  that,  in  his  time,  a  rise  of  sixteen  cubits  was 
sufficient  to  water  the  country:  at  present,  twenty>two 
cubits  are  considered  a  good  rise.     A  rise  of  twenty-six 


course  it  has  many  windings ;  but,  for  above 
three  hundred  leagues  from  the  sea,  it  runs  in 
a  direct  line.  Its  annual  overflowings  arise 
from  a  very  obvious  cause,  which  is  almost 
universal  with  the  great  rivers  that  take  their 
source  near  the  line.  The  rainy  season, 
which  is  periodical  in  those  climates,  floods 
the  rivers  ;  and  as  this  always  happens  in  our 
summer,  so  the  Nile  is  at  that  time  overflown. 
Prom  these  inundations,  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  derive  happiness  and  plenty ;  and, 
when  the  river  does  not  arise  to  its  accustomed 
heights,  they  prepare  for  an  indifferent  har- 
vest. It  begins  to  overflow  about  the  seven- 
teenth of  June  ;  it  generally  continues  to  aug** 
ment  for  forty  days,  and  decreases  in  about 
as  many  more.  The  time  of  increase  and  de. 
crease,  however,  is  much  more  inconsiderable 
now  than  it  was  among  the  ancients.  Hero- 
dotus informs  us,  that  it  was  an  hundred  days 
rising,  and  as  many  falling  ;  which  shows 
that  the  inundation  was  much  greater  at  that 


cubits,  in  1829,  destroyed  a  great  many  villages,  with 
their  inhabitants.  The  lower  part  of  Egypt  has,  there- 
fore,  been  very  much  raised  since  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
by  the  accumulated  deposits  of  rich  slime  brought  down 
by  the  river.  This  mud,  which  is  composed  principally 
of  argillaceous  earth  and  carbonate  of  lime,  serves  to 
fertilize  the  overflowed  lands,  and  Is  used  for  manure 
for  such  places  as  are  not  sufficiently  saturated  by 
the  river:  it  is  also  formed  into  brioksy  and  various 
vessels  for  domeetic  use,  &c.  The  present  pacha 
has  opened  many  of  the  old  canals,  which  had  been 
closed  for  centuries,  and  dug  new  ones:  among  the  lat- 
ter, the  canal  of  Mahmood,  connecting  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  with  the  Nile,  near  Fouah,  forty-eight  miles 
long,  ninety  feet  broad,  and  eighteen  deep,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent work.  Among  the  animals  with  which  the  Nile 
abounds,  the  most  remarlcable  are  the  crocodile  and  the 
hippopotamus.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  mythology,  the 
Nile  was  revered  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  country. 
The  Greeks  make  him  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa, 
or  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Memphis  is  said  to  have 
been  his  daughter.  When  the  waters  began  to  rise^  the 
inhabitants  celebrated  the  festivals  called  NUoa^  sacri- 
ficed a  black  bull  to  him,  strewed  lotus  flowers  on  the 
water,  &c.  In  the  city  of  Nilopolis,  a  temple  was 
erected  to  him.  His  attributes  are  the  crocodile,  the 
sphinx,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  dolphin.  The  Nile 
has  been  personified  in  several  statues,  particularly  In  a 
very  noble  one  of  black  marble,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
He  is  distinguished  by  his  large  cornucopia,  by  the 
sphinx  couched  under  him,  and  by  the  sixteen  little- 
children  playing  around  him.  By  the  sixteen  little 
children  are  undentood  the  several  risings  of  the  river 
every  year,  as  far  as  to  sixteen  cubits.  The  black  mar- 
ble is  said  to  be  in  allusion  to  the  Nile's  coming  from 
Ethiopia.  The  water  flows  down  from  under  his  robe, 
which  conceals  his  urn,  to  denote  that  the  head  of  the 
river  was  impenetrable.  In  some  modem  statues,  the 
head  of  this  figure  is  quite  hidden  under  his  robe  for  the 
same  reason.  An  instrument,  called  a  Nihnuier^  was 
constructed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  consisting  of  a  rod 
or  pillar,  marked  with  the  necessary  divisions,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportionate  increases  of 
the  flood  of  the  Nile.  It  is  said  by  several  Arabian 
writers  to  have  been  first  set  up  by  Joseph  during  his  re- 
gency in  Egypt.     The  measuie  of  it  was  sixteen  cubits. 
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time  than  at  present  Mr  Ruffon'  Las  as- 
cribed the  present  diminution,  as  well  to 
the  lessening  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
bj  their  substance  haying  so  long  been  washed 
down  with  the  stream,  as  to  the  rising  of  the 
earth  in  Egypt,  that  has  for  so  many  ages  re- 
ceived this  exteaneous  supply.  But  we  do 
not  find,  by  the  buildings  that  have  remained 
since  the  times  of  the  ancients,  that  the  earth 
is  much  raised  since  then.  Besides  the  Nile 
in  Africa,  we  may  reckon  the  Zara,  and  Go- 
anza,  from  the  greatness  of  whose  openings 
into  the  sea,  and  the  rapidity  of  whose  streams, 
we  form  an  estimate  of  the  great  distance  from 
whence  they  come.  Their  courses,  however, 
are  spent  in  watering  deserts  and  savage  coun- 
tries, whose  poverty  or  fierceness  have  kept 
strangers  away. 

But  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  America,  as 
it  exhibits  the  most  lofty  mountains,'  so  also 
it  supplies  the  largest  rivers.  The  foremost  of 
these  is  the  great  river  Amazon,  which,  from 
its  source  in  the  lake  of  Lauricocha,  to  its  dis- 
charge  into  the  Western  Ocean,  performs  a 
course  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  leagues.' 
The  breadth  and  depth  of  this  river  are  answer- 
able to  its  vast  length  ;  and,  where  its  width 
is  most  contracted,  its  depth  is  augmented  in 
proportion.  So  great  is  the  body  of  its  waters, 
that  other  rivers,  though  before  the  objects  of 
admiration,  are  lost  in  its  bosom.  It  pro- 
ceeds, after  their  junction,  with  its  usual  ap- 
pearance, without  any  visible  change  in  its 
breadth  or  rapidity ;  and,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  remains  great  without  ostentation.'  •  In 
some  places  it  displays  its  whole  magnificence, 
dividing  into  several  large  branches,  and  en- 
compassing a  multitude  of  islands j  and,  at 
length,  discharging  itself  into  the  ocean,  by  a 
channel  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad. 
Another  river,  that  may  almost  rival  the  for- 
mer, is  the  St  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  which 
rising  in  the  lake  Assiniboils,  passes  from  one 
lake  to  another,  from  Christinaux  to  Alem- 
pigo ;  from  thence  to  lake  Superior ;  thonce 
to  the  lake  Huron ;  to  lake  Erie ;  to  lake 
Ontario  ;  and,  at  last,  after  a  course  of  nine 
hundred  leagues,  pours  their  collected  waters 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  river  Missis- 
sippi  is  of  more  than  seven  hundred  leagues 
in  length,  beginning  at  its  source  near  the 
lake  Assiniboils,  and  ending  at  its  opening 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  river  Plate  runs 
a  length  of  more  than  eight  hundred  leagues 
from  its  source  in  the  river  Parana, to  its  mouth. 
The  river  Oroonoko  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  length,  from  its  source  near  Pasta, 
to  its  discharge  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 


^  Buffon,  ToL  ii.  p.  82. 

*  We  have  already  stoted,  that  the  Himalaya  moon- 
tains,  in  ^lia,  surpan  in  height  those  of  America. 

•  Ulloa*  vol  I.  p.  388. 


Such  is  the  amazing  length  of  the  greatest 
rivers  ;  and  even  in  some  of  these,  the  most 
remote  sources  very  probably  yet  continue  un- 
known. In  fact,  if  we  consider  the  number 
of  rivers  which  they  receive,  and  the  little  ac 
quaintance  we  have  with  the  regions  through 
which  they  run,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  geographers  are  divided  concerning  the 
sources  of  most  of  them.  As  among  a  num- 
ber of  roots  by  which  nourishment  is  conveyed 
to  a  stately  tree,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
preciselv  that  by  which  the  tree  is  chiefly 
supplied  ;  so  among  the  many  branches  of  a 
great  river,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  tell  which 
is  the  original.  Hence  it  may  easily  happen, 
that  a  similar  branch  is  taken  for  the  capital 
stream  ;  and  its  runnings  are  pursued,  and 
delineated,  in  prejudice  of  some  other  branch 
thai  better  deserved  the  name  and  the  de- 
scription. In  this  manner,^  in  Europe,  the 
Danube  is  known  to  receive  thirty  leaser 
rivers  ;  the  Wolga  thirty-two  or  thirty-three. 
In  Asia,  the  Hohanho  receives  thirty-five ; 
the  Jenisca  above  sixty;  the  Oby  as  many; 
the  Amour  about  forty  ;  the  Nanquin  receives 
thirty  rivers ;  the  Ganges  twenty ;  and  the 
Euphrates  about  eleven.  In  Africa,  the 
Senegal  receives  more  than  twenty  rivers  ;  the 
Nile  receives  not  one  for  five  hundred  leagues 
upwards,  and  then  only  twelve  or  thirteen. 
In  America,  the  river  Amazon  receives  about 
sixty,  and  those  very  considerable ;  the  river 
St  Lawrence  about  forty,  counting  those  which 
fall  into  its  lakes;  the  Mississippi  receives 
forty ;  and  the  river  Plate  above  fifty. 

I  mentioned  the  inundations  of  the  Granges 
and  the  Nile;  but  almost  every  other  great 
river,  whose  source  lies  within  the  tropics,  have 
their  stated  inundations  also.  The  river  Pegu 
has  been  called  by  travellers,  the  Indian  Ni^, 
because  of  the  similar  overflowings  of  its 
stream  :  this  it  does  to  an  extent  of  thirty 
leaj^ues  on  each  side;  and  so  fertilizes  the 
soil,  that  the  inhabitants  send  great  quantities 
of  rice  into  other  countries,  and  have  still 
abundance  for  their  own  consumption.  The 
river  Senega]  has  likewise  its  inundations, 
which  cover  the  whole  flat  country  of  Negro, 
land,  beginning  and  ending  much  about  the 
same  time  with  those  of  the  Nile ;  as,  in  £ict, 
both  rivers  rise  from  the  same  mountains. 
But  the  difference  between  the  effects  of  the 
inundations  in  each  river  is  remarkable  ;  in 
the  one,  it  distributes  health  and  plenty ;  in 
the  other,  diseases,  famine,  and  death.  The 
inhabitants  along  the  torrid  coasts  of  the  Sene- 
gal, can  receive  no  benefit  from  any  additional 
manure  the  river  may  carry  down  to  their  soil, 
which  is  by  nature  more  than  sufficiently 
luxuriant;  or,  even  if  they  could,  they  have 


*  Buffbo,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
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Do(  Industry  to  tiini  it  to  any  adyuita^  The 
banks,  therefore,  of  the  riyerB,Iie  imcultiTated, 
orergrowa  with  rank  and  -nozioas  herbage, 
and  infested  with  thousands  of  animals  of 
raricnis  malignity.  Every  new  flood  only 
tends  to  increase  the  rankness  of  the  soil,  and 
to  proyide  fresh  shelter  for  the  creatures  that 
infest  it.  If  the  flood  continues  but  a  few 
days  longer  than  usual,  the  improvident  in- 
habitants,  who  are  driven  up  in  the  higher 
sroonds,  want  provisions,  and  a  famine  ensues. 
When  the  river  begins  to  return  into  its  chan- 
nel,  the  humidity  and  heat  of  the  air  are 
equally  fatal;  and  the  carcases  of  infinite 
numbers  of  animals,  swept  away  by  the  in* 
nndati<»i,  pntrefjring  in  the  sun,  produce  a 
stench  that  is  almost  insupportable.  But  even 
the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  becomes  a 
nuisance.  I  have  been  assured,  by  persons 
of  veracity  who  have  been  up  the  river  Sene. 
gal,  that  Uiere  are  some  plants  growing  along 
the  coast,  the  smell  of  which  is  so  powerful, 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  endured.  It  is  certain, 
that  all  the  sailors  and  soldiers  who  have  been 
at  any  of  our  factories  there,  ascribe  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  voyage  up  the  stream, 
to  the  vegetable  vapour.  However  tkis  be, 
the  inunctions  of  the  rivers  in  this  wretched 
part  of  the  globe,  contribute  scarce  any  ad. 
vantage,  if  we  except  the  beauty  of  the  pro« 
spects  which  they  afford.  These,  indeed  are 
finished  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  art;  a 
fepacious  glassy  river,  with  its  banks  here  and 
there  fringed  to  the  very  surface  by  the  man. 
grove-tree,  that  grows  down  into  the  water, 
presents  itself  to  view;  lofty  forests  of  various 
colours,  with  openings  between,  carpeted  with 
green  plants,  and  the  most  gaudy  flowers; 
beasts  and  animals,  of  various  kinds,  that 
stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and,  with 
a  sort  of  wild  curiosity,  survey  the  mariners 
as  tbey  pass,  contribute  to  heighten  the  scene. 
This  is  the  sketch  of  an  African  prospect; 
which  delights  the  eye,  even  while  it  destroys 
the  constitution. 

Besides  these  annually  periodical  inunda- 
tions, there  are  many  rivers  that  overflow  at 
much  shorter  intervals.  Thus  most  of  those 
in  Peru  and  Chili  have  scarce  any  motion  by 
night ;  but  upon  the  appearance  of  the  mom. 
ing  sun,  they  resume  their  former  rapidity: 
this  proceeds  from  the  mountain  snows,  which, 
melting  with  the  heat,  increase  the  stream, 
and  continue  to  drive  on  the  current,  while 
the  sun  continues  to  dissolve  them.  Some 
rivers  also  flow  with  an  even  steady  current, 
from  their  source  to  the  sea ;  others  flow  with 
greater  rapidity,  their  stream  being  poured 
down  in  a  cataract,  or  swallowed  by  the  sands, 
before  tbey  reach  the  sea. 

The  rivers  of  those  countries  that  have  been 
least  inhabited,  are  usually  more  rocky,  un- 

▼OL.  I. 


even,  and  broken  into  water  falls  or  cataracts, 
than  those  where  the  industry  of  man  has 
been  more  prevalent  Wherever  man  comes, 
nature  puts  on  a  milder  appearance  :  the  ter- 
rible  and  the  sublime,  are  exchanged  for  the 
gentle  and  the  useful :  the  cataract  is  sloped 
away  into  a  placid  stream ;  and  the  banks  be. 
come  more  smooth  and  even.  ^  It  must  have 
required  ages  to  render  the  Rhone  or  the 
Loire  navigable :  their  beds  must  have  been 
cleaned  and  directed;  their  inequalities  re- 
moved ;  and  by  a  long  course  of  industry,  Na 
ture  must  have  been  taught  to  conspire  with 
the  desires  of  her  controller.  Every  one's  ex- 
perience must  have  supplied  instances  of  rivers 
thus  being  made  to  flow  more  evenly,  and 
more  beneficially  to  mankind ;  but  there  are 
some  whose  currents  are  so  rapid,  and  falls  so 
precipitate,  that  no  art  can  obviate  ;  and  that 
roust  for  ever  remain  as  amazing  instances  of 
incorrigible  nature. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Rhine; 
one  of  which  I  have  seen  exhibit  a  very 
strange  appearance  ;  it  was  that  at  Schathau- 
sen,  whicn  was  frozen  quite  across,  and  the 
water  stood  in  columns  where  the  cataract  had 
formerly  fallen.  The  Nile,  as  was  said,  has 
its  cataracts.  The  river  Vologda,  in  Russia, 
has  two.  The  river  Zara,  in  Africa,  has  one 
near  its  source.  The  river  Velino,  in  Italy, 
has  a  cataract  of  above  an  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  perpendicular.  Near  the  city  of  Gotten- 
burg,*  in  Sweden,  the  river  rushes  down 
from  a  prodigious  high  precipice,  into  a  deep 
pit,  with  a  terrible  noise,  and  such  dreadful 
force,  that  those  trees  designed  for  the  masts 
of  ships,  which  are  floated  down  the  river,  are 
usually  turned  upside  down  in  their  fall,  and 
often  are  shattered  to  pieces,  by  being  dashed 
against  the  surfiftce  of  the  water  in  the  pit ; 
this  occurs  if  the  roasts  fall  side- ways  upon 
the  water ;  but  if  tbey  fall  endways,  tbey  dive 
so  far  under  water,  that  they  disappear  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  moret  the  pit,  into 
which  they  are  thus  plunged,  has  been  often 
sounded  with  a  line  of  some  hundred  fathoms 
long,  but  no  ground  has  been  found  hitherto. 
There  is  also  a  cataract  at  Powers-court,  in 
Ireland,  in  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
the  water  falls  three  hundred  feet  perpendicu- 
lar ;  which  is  a  greater  descent  than  that  of 
any  other  cataract  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  cataract  at  Albany,  in  the  province 
of  New  York,  which  pours  its  stream  fifty 
feet  perpendicular.  But  of  all  the  cataracts 
in  the  world,  that  of  Niagara,  in  Canada,  if 
we  consider  the  great  body  of  water  that  falls, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest,  and  the 
most  astonishing. ' 


1  Bufibo,  Tol.  ii.  p.  90.    s  Phil.  Trans.  toI.  ii.  p.  325. 

*  The  &lls  of  Nisgars  aflbrd  s  msgnSHcent  oxsmple 
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This  amaiing  fall  of  water  is  made  by  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  in  its  passage  from  the 
lake  Erie  into  the  lake  Ontario.  We  hare 
already  said  that  the  St  Lawrence  was  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  the  world ;  and  yet  the 
whole  of  its  waters  are  here  poured  down  by 
a  fall  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicu- 
lar. It  ia  not  easy  to  bring  the  imagination 
to  correspond  with  the  greatness  of  the  scene ; 
a  river,  extremely  deep  and  rapid,  and  that 
serves  to  drain  the  waters  of  almost  all  North 
America  into  the  Atlantic  ocean ,  is  here 
poured  precipitately  down  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
that  rise,  like  a  wall,  across  the  whole  bed  of 
its  stream.  The  width  of  the  river,  a  little 
above,  is  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad; 
and  the  rocks,  where  it  grows  narrower,  arc 
four  hundred  3rards  over.  Their  direction  is 
not  straight  across,  bat  hollowing  inwards  like 


of  the  progreidTe  excftTfetion  of  a  deep  Tallejr  !n  solid 
rock.  That  riyer  flows  from  Lake  Srie  to  Lake  Ontario, 
Che  former  lake  being  3S0  feet  above  the  latter,  and  the 
distance  between  them  being  thirty-two  miles.  On 
flowing  out  of  the  upper  lake,  the  rirer  is  almost  on  a 
lerel  with  ita  banks;  so  that  if  it  should  rise  peipendieii- 
lariy  eight  or  tea  feet,  it  would  lay  under  water  the  ad- 
jacent flat  country  of  Upper  Canada  on  the  west,  and 
of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  east.  The  river, 
where  it  issues,  is  about  tiireo  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Before  reaching  the  faUs,  it  is  propelled  with 
gnat  rapidify,  being  a  mile  broad,  about  twenty-fivo  feet 
deep,  and  having  a  descent  of  fifty  feet  in  half  a  mile. 
An  Island  at  the  very  verge  of  the  cataract  divides  it 
Into  two  sheets  of  water;  one  of  these,  called  the  Horse- 
Shoe  Fall,  is  six  hundred  yards  wide,  and  168  feet  per- 
pendicular; the  other,  caUed  the  American  Falls,  is 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  ^vidth,  and  164  feet  in 
height.  The  breadth  of  the  island  is  about  five  hundxed 
vards.  This  great  sheet  of  water  is  precipitated  over  a 
ledge  of  hard  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  below  which 
is  a  somewhat  greater  thickness  of  soft  shale,  which 
decays  and  crumbles  away  more  rapidly,  se  that  the  cal- 
careous  rock  fonns  an  overhanging  mass,  prgecting 
liortf  feet  or  more  above  the  hollow  space  below. 

The  bksts  of  wind,  charged  with  spray,  which  rise 
out  of  the  pool  Into  which  this  ODormous  cascade  is  pro- 
jected, strike  against  the  sfaile  beds,  so  that  their  disin- 
tegration  is  constant ;  and  the  superincumbent  limestone, 
being  left  without  a  foundation,  &lls  from  time  to  time 
In  rodqr  masses.  When  these  enormous  fragments  de- 
scend, a  shock  is  felt  at  some  disUncs,  accompanied  by 
a  noise  like  a  distant  clap  of  thunder.  AfUr  the  river 
has  passed  over  the  falls,  its  charscter,  observes  Captain 
Hall,  is  immediately  and  completely  changed.  It  then 
runs  furiously  along  the  bottom  of  a  deep  wall-sided  val- 
ley, or  huge  trench,  which  has  been  cut  into  the  hori- 
vmtal  straU  by  the  continued  action  of  the  stream  during 
the  lapse  of  ages.  The  cUflh  on  both  sides  are  in  most 
places  perpendicular,  and  the  ravine  Is  ooly  perceived 
on  approaching  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  waten  which  expand  at  the  falls,  where  they  are 
divided  by  the  island,  are  contracted  again,  after  their 
union,  into  a  stream  not  more  thaa  160  yards  bread. 
In  the  narrow  cfasonel,  hnmediately  below  this  Immense 
rush  of  water,  a  boat  can  pass  across  the  stream  with 
ease.  The  pool,  it  is  said,  into  which  the  cataract  is 
precipitated,  being  170  feet  deep,  the  descending  water 
sinks  down  and  forms  an  under-current,  while  a  super- 
ficial eddy  carries  the  upper  stratum  back  toumrd»  the 


a  horse-shoe ;  so  that  the  cataract,  which  bends 
to  the  shape  of  the  obstacle,  rounding  in- 
wards, presents  a  kind  of  theatre  the  most 
tremendous  in  nature.  Just  in  the  middle  of 
this  circular  wall  of  waters,  a  little  island, 
that  has  brared  the  fury  of  the  current,  pre- 
sents  one  of  its  points,  and  divides  the  stream 
at  top  into  two ;  but  it  unites  again  long  be- 
fore  it  has  got  to  the  bottom.  The  noise  of 
the  fall  is  heard  at  several  leagues  distance ; 
and  the  fury  of  the  waters  at  the  bottom  of 
their  fall  is  inconceivable.  The  dashing  pro- 
duces  a  mist  that  rises  to  the  very  clouds ;  and 
that  produces  a  most  beautiful  rainbow,  when 
the  sun  shines.  It  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  such  a  cataract  quite  destroys  the  navi- 
gation of  the  stream;  ,and  yet  some  Indian 
canoes,  as  it  is  said,  have  been  known  to  ven- 
ture down  it  with  safety. ' 


main  fall.  This  is  not  improbable;  and  we  must  also 
suppose,  that  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams,  which 
meet  at  a  considerable  angle,  tends  mutually  to  neutral- 
ise their  forces.  The  bed  of  the  river  below  the  fiOle  Is 
strvwed  over  with  huge  fragments  which  have  been 
hurled  down  into  the  abvss.  By  the  continued  destruc- 
tion of  ttio  rocks,  the  ialls  have,  within  the  Isst  forty 
years,  receded  nearly  fifty  jrards,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
ravine  has  been  prolonged  to  that  extent.  Through 
this  deep  chasm,  the  Niagara  flows  for  about  seven  miles ; 
and  then  the  table-land,  which  is  almost  on  a  level  with 
Lake  Erie,  suddenly  sinks  down  at  a  town  called  Queens- 
town,  and  the  river  emerges  from  the  ravine  into  a  plain 
which  continues  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 

'  This  is  now  totally  discredited.  Indeed  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  persons  resident  in  the  vicinity  of 
Niagara,  thst  not  even  the  different  sorts  of  fish  that 
happen  to  be  forced  down  this  cataract  ever  escape  with 
life ;  and  what  seems  strongly  to  corroborate  this  opinion, 
are  the  numerous  dead  fish  dailr  seon  floating  in  the 
gulf  Immediately  below.  Wlkl-rowl,  too,  unmindful  of 
their  danger,  or  floated  down  while  they  are  asleep,  find 
it  impossible  to  escape  destruction  if  once  drawn  within 
the  verge  of  the  main  cataract.  In  the  jrear  1627,  a 
few  individuals  agreed  to  try  an  experiment,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  purchased  a  large  sdiooner  of  140  tons 
burden,  that  had  previously,  during  many  years,  navi- 
gated the  waters  or  Lake  Erie.  This  vessel  was  towed 
down  the  river  to  within  half  a  mile  of  "the  Rapids,'* 
where  it  was  cut  adrift  and  left  to  its  fate.  The  Rapids 
are  caused  by  numerous  ledges  of  rock,  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  extending  wholly  across  the  river,  over  which 
the  water  successively  pitches  lor  about  the  distance  of 
one  mile.  Immediately  above  the  main  cataract.  The 
vessel  got  safely  over  the  first  ledge,  but  upon  pitching 
over  the  second,  her  masts  went  by  the  board,  she 
sprung  a  leak,  and  filled  with  water;  but  continued 
nevertheless  to  float,  though  she  changed  her  position  to 
stem  foremost,  fai  which  manner  she  took  her  last  plunge 
over  the  main  faU,  her  bowsprit  being  the  last  part  Uiat 
was  visible  of  her.  She  of  course  never  rose  more ;  but 
numerous  fragments  of  her  timbers  and  planking  were 
picked  up  some  miles  below,  In  very  small  pieces,^— 
bruised,  torn,  and  shivered.  There  were  two  bean, 
and  some  other  smaller  aalmals,  on  board  of  this  vessel 
when  she  was  cut  adrift;  but  the  bears  seem  to  have  had 
some  un&vourable  misgivings  of  the  safety  of  tlie 
voyrage,  and,  therefore,  when  she  sprung  a  leak  and 
floated  stem  foremost,  they  stepped  overt>oard,  and  with 
much  difficullf  succeeded  in  swimming  ashore,  after 
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Of  those  mera  that  lose  thenuelyeB  in  the 
nodfly  or  are  swallowed  up  by  chasma  in  the 
earth,  we  haye  varioiu  infonoation.  What 
we  are  told  by  the  ancients,  of  the  river  A  L 
pheus,  in  Arcadia,  that  sinlu  into  the  ground, 
and  rises  again  near  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  Arethusa,  is  rather  more 
known  than  credited.  But  we  have  better  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  river  Tigris  being 
lost  in  this  manner  under  mount  Taurus ;  of 
the  Guadalquiver,  in  Spain,  being  buried  in 
the  sands;  of  the  river  Oreatah,  in  York- 
shire,  running  under  ground,  and  rising 
again ;  and  even  of  the  great  Rhine  itself,  a 
part  of  which  is  no  doubt  lost  in  the  sands,  a 
uttle  above  Leyden.  But  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served  of  this  river,  that  by  much  the  great* 
est  part  arrives  at  the  ocean;  for^  alt&ugh 
the  ancient  channel  which  fell  into  the  sea,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  that  city,  be  now  entirely 
choked  up.  yet  there  are  still  a  number  of 
small  canals,  that  carry  a  great  body  of  water 
to  the  sea ;  and,  besides,  it  has  also  two  very 
large  openings,  the  Lech  and  the  Waal,  be. 
low  Rotterdam,  by  which  it  empties  itself 
abundantly. 

Be  this  as  it  vrill,  nothing  is  more  common 
In  sultry  and  sandy  deserts,  than  rivers  being 
thus  eiUier  lost  in  the  sands,  or  entirely  dried 
up  by  the  sun.  And  hence  we  see,  that  under 
the  iine»  the  small  rivers  are  but  few ;  for 
sueh  little  streams  as  are  common  in  Europe, 
and  which  with  ns  receive  the  name  of  rivers, 
woold  quickly  evaporate,  in  those  parching 
and  extensive  deserts.  It  is  even  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  great  river  Niger  is  thus 
lost  before  it  reaches  the  ocean  ;  and  that  its 
supposed  mouths,  the  Gambia  and  the  Sene. 
gal,  are  distinct  rivers,  that  come  a  vast  way 
from  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  It  ap. 
pears,  therefore,  that  the  rivers  under  the 
Line  are  large;  but  it  is  otherwise  at  the 
Poles,  *  where  &ey  must  necessarily  be  small. 
In  that  desolate  region,  as  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  ice,  which  melts 
but  little,  or  not  at  all,  the  springs  and  rivu- 
lets are  furnished  with  a  very  small  supply. 
Here,  therefore,  men  and  beasts  would  perish, 
and  die  for  thirst,  if  Providence  l)ad  not  or- 
dered, that  in  the  hardest  winter,  thaws 
should  intervene,  which  deposit  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  snow-water  in  pools  under  the  ice ; 
and  from  this  source  the  wretched  inhabitants 
drain  a  scanty  beverage. 

Thus,  whatever  ouarter  of  the  globe  we 
turn  to,  we  shall-  fina  new  reasons  to  be  satis- 
fied  with  that  part  of  it  in  which  we  reside. 
Our  rivers  furnish  all  the  plenty  of  the  Afri- 

harSng  been  carried  half  way  down  towards  the  main 
catarort  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  No  trace  of 
the  imaller  animals  was  ever  diacorered. 

1  Crania's  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 


can  stream,  without  its  inundation ;  they  have 
all  the  coolness  of  the  polar  rivulet,  with  a 
more  constant  supply ;  they  may  want  the  ter- 
rible magnificence  of  huge  cataracts,  or  exten. 
sive  lakes,  but  they  are  more  navigable,  and 
more  transparent ;  though  less  deep  and  rapid 
than  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  are 
more  manageable,  and  only  wait  the  will  of 
nuui  to  take  their  direction.  The  rivers  of  the 
torrid  zone,  like  the  monarchs  of  the  country, 
rule  with  despotic  tyrannv ;  profuse  in  their 
bounties,  and  ungovernable  in  their  rage. 
The  rivers  of  Europe,  like  their  kings,  are  Uio 
friends,  not  the  oppressors^  of  the  people ; 
bounded  by  known  limits,  id)ridged  in  the 
power  of  doing  ill,  directed  by  human  saga« 
city,  and  only  at  freedom  to  distribute  happi-* 
ness  and  plenty. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OV  TBS  OCSAN  IIT  OSmEKAL;  AH2>  OV  178 
SALTinSSS. 

Iv  we  look  upon  a  map  of  the  world,  we 
shall  find  that  the  ocean  occupies  considerably 
more  of  the  globe  than  the  land  is  found  to 
do.  This  immense  body  of  waters  is  difiiised 
round  both  the  Old  and  New  Continent,  to 
the  south ;  and  may  surround  them  also  to  the 
north,  for  what  we  know,  but  the  ice  in  those 
regions  has  stopped  our  inquiries.  Although 
the  ocean,  properly  speaking,  is  but  one  ex* 
tensive  sheet  of  waters,  continued  over  every 
part  of  the  globe,  without  interruption,  and 
although  no  part  of  it  is  divided  from  the  rest, 
yet  geographers  have  distinguished  it  by  dif- 
ferent names;  as,  the  Atlantic  or  Western 
ocean,  the  Northern  ocean,  the  Southern  ocean, 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  Indian  ocean. 
Others  have  divided  it  difierently,  and  given 
other  names  ;  as  the  Frozen  ocean,  the  Infe- 
rior ocean,  or  the  American  ocean.  But  all 
these  being  arbitrary  distinctions,  and  not  of 
Nature  s  making,  the  naturalist  may  consider 
them  with  indifierence. 

In  this  vast  receptacle,  almost  all  the  rivers 
of  the  earth  ultimately  terminate  ;  nor  do  such 
great  supplies  seem  to  increase  its  stores ;  for 
it  is  neither  apparently  swollen  by  their  tri- 
bute, nor  diminished  by  their  failure  ;  it  still 
continues  the  same.  Indeed,  what  is  the 
quantity  of  water  of  all  the  rivers  and  lakes 
in  the  world,  oompared  to  that  contained 
ill  this  great  receptacle  ?*  If  we  should  ofiiar 
to  make  a  rude  estimate,  we  shall  find  that  all 
the  rivers  in  the  world,  flowing  into  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  with  a  continuance  of  their  present 


s  Bnffon,  vol.  il.  p.  70. 
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stores,  would  take  up  at  least  cigbt  liundred 
years  to  fill  it  to  its  present  height  For,  sup- 
|)osing  the  sea  to  be  eighty-five  millions  of 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  upon  an  average,  in  depth,  this,  upon 
calculation,  will  give  about  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  cubic  miles  of  water,  as  the  contents 
of  the  whole  ocean.  Now,  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  water  which  all  the  rivers  supply, 
take  any  one  of  them ;  the  Po,  for  instance, 
the  quantity  of  whose  discharge  into  the  sea 
is  known  to  be  one  cubic  mile  of  water  in 
twenty-six  days.  Now  it  will  be  found,  upon 
a  rude  computation,  from  the  quantity  of 
ground  the  Po,  with  its  influent  streams,  covers, 
that  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  furnish  about 
two  thousand  times  that  quantity  of  water. 
In  the  space  of  a  year,  therefore,  they  will 
have  discharged  into  the  sea  about  twenty, 
six  thousand  cubic  miles  of  water ;  and  not 
till  eight  hundred  years  will  they  have  dis- 
charged  as  much  water  as  is  contained  in  the 
sea  at  present  I  have  not  troubled  the  reader 
with  the  odd  numbers,  lest  he  should  ima^ 
^ine  I  was  giving  precision  to  a  subject  that 
IS  incapable  of  it 

Thus  great  is  the  assemblage*  of  waters 
diffused  round  our  habitable  globe  ;  and  yet, 
immeasurable  as  they  seem,  they  are  mostly 
rendered  subservient  to  the  necessities  and  the 
conveniences  of  so  little  a  being  as  man. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  should  be  asked  whether 
they  be  made  for  him  alone,  the  question  is 
not  easily  resolved.  Some  philosophers  have 
perceived  so  much  analogy  to  man  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  ocean,  that  uey  have  not  hesi. 
tated  to  assert  its  being  made  for  him  alone. 
The  distribution  of  land  and  water ,^  say  they, 
is  admirable  ;  the  one  being  laid  against  the 
other  so  skilfully,  that  there  is  a  Just  equipoise 
of  the  whole  globe.  Thus  the  Northern  ocean 
balances  against  the  Southern ;  and  the  New 
Continent  is  an  exact  counterweight  to  the 
Old.  As  to  any  objection  from  the  ocean's 
occupying  too  large  a  share  of  the  globe,  they 
contend,  that  there  could  not  have  been  a 
smaller  surface  employed  to  supply  the  earth 
with  a  due  share  of  evaporation.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  take  the  gloomy  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  they  either  magnify '  its  apparent  de- 
fects ;  or  assert,  that  what  seems  defects  to  us, 
may  be  real  beauties  to  some  wiser  order  of 
beings.*  They  observe,  that  multitudes  of 
animals  are  concealed  in  the  ocean,  and  but 
a  small  part  of  them  are  known ;  the  rest, 
therefore,  they  fail  not  to  say,  were  certainly 
made  for  their  own  benefit,  and  not  for  ours. 
How  far  either  of  these  opinions  be  just,  I 

>  Derham's  Physico-Thcol. 

•  Burnet's  Theory,  pMsim. 

•  Pope's  l^thic  EpisUet,  passim. 


will  not  presume  to  determine ;  but  of  this  we 
are  certain,  that  God  has  endowed  us  with 
abilities  to  turn  this  great  extent  of  waters  to 
our  own   advantage.     He   has  made  these 
things,  perhaps,  for  other  uses;  but  he  has 
given  us  faculties  to  convert  them  to  our  own. 
This  much  agitated  question,  therefore,  seems 
to   terminate  here.      We  shall  never  know 
whether  the  things  of  this  world  have  been 
made  for  our  use;  but  we  very  well  know 
that  we  have  been  made  to  enjoy  them.     Let 
us  then  boldly  afiSrm,  that  the  earth,  and  all 
its  wonders^  are  ours ;  since  we  are  furnished 
with  powers  to  force  them  into  our  service. 
Man  is  the  lord  of  all  the  sublunary  creation; 
the  howling  savage,  the  winding  serpent,  with 
all  the  untameable  and  rebellious  offspring  of 
Nature^  are  destroyed  in  the  contest,  or  driven 
at  a  distance  from  his  habitations.     The  ex- 
tensive and  tempestuous  ocean,  instead  of  li- 
raiting  or  dividing  his  power,  only  serves  to 
assist  hia  industry,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
his  enjoyments.     Its  billows  and  its  monsters, 
instead  of  presenting  a  scene  of  terror,  only 
call  up  the  courage  of  this  little  intrepid  be- 
ing ;  and  the  greatest  danger  that  man  now 
fears  on  the  deep,  is  from  his  fellow  creatures. 
Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  human  race  as 
Nature  has  formed  them^  there  is  but  very 
little  of  the  habitable  globe  that  seems  made 
for  them.     But  when  I  consider  them  as  ac- 
cumulating the  experience  of  ages,  in  cchoi. 
manding  £e  earth,  there  is  nothing  so  g^at 
or  so  terrible.     What  a  poor  contemptible 
bein^  is  the  naked  savage,  standing  on  the 
beach  of  the  ocean,  and  trembling  at  its  tu- 
mults !     How  little  capable  is  he  of  converting 
its  terrors  into  benefits  ;  or  of  saying.  Behold 
an  element  made  wholly  for  my  enjoyment! 
He  considers  it  as  an  angry  deity,  and  pays  it 
the  homage  of  submission.     But  it  is  very 
different  when  he  has  exercised  his  mental 
powers  ;  when  he  has  learned  to  find  his  own 
superiority,  and  to  make  it  subservient  to  his 
commands.     It  is  then  that  his  dignity  begins 
to  appear,  and  that  the  true  Deity  is  justly 
praised  for  having  been  mindful  of  man  :  for 
having  given  him  the  earth  for  his  habitation, 
and  the  ae\  for  an  inheritance. 

This  power  which  man  has  obtained  over 
the  ocean,  was  at  first  enjoyed  in  common ; 
and  none  pretended  to  a  right  in  that  element 
where  all  seemed  intruders.  The  sea,  there^ 
fore,  was  open  to  all,  till  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian.  His  successor  Leo  granted 
such  as  were  in  possession  of  the  shore,  the 
sole  right  of  fishine  before  their  respective 
territories.  The  Thracian  Bosphorus  was 
the  first  that  was  thus  appropriated ;  and  from 
that  time  it  has  been  the  struggle  of  most  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  to  obtain  an  exclusive 
right  in  this   elen^nt     Th^  republip  of  Ve« 
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iiice  claims  the  Adriatic.  The  Danes  are  in 
possession  of  the  Baltic.  But  the  English 
Lave  a  more  extensire  claim  to  the  empire  of 
all  the  seas  encompassing  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  although 
these  have  been  long  contested,  yet  they  are 
now  considered  as  their  indisputable  property. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  great  power  of  the 
nation  is  exerted  on  this  element ;  and  that  the 
instant  England  ceases  to  be  superior  upon 
the  ocean,  its  safety  begins  to  be  precarious. 

It  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  our  depen* 
dence  upon  the  sea,  and  to  our  commerce  there, 
that  we  are  so  well  acquainted  with  its  extent 
and  figure.  The  bays,  gulfs,  currents,  and 
shallows  of  the  ocean,  are  much  better  known 
and  examined  than  the  provinces  and  king. 
doms  of  the  earth  itself.  The  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  by  commerce,  has  carried  man 
to  much  greater  length  than  the  desire  of 
gaining  information  could  have  done.  In  con- 
sequence  of  this,  there  is  scarce  a  strait  or  a 
harbour,  scarce  a  rock  or  a  quick-sand,  scarce 
an  inflexion  of  the  shore,  or  the  jutting  of  a 
promontory,  that  has  not  been  minutely  de- 
scribed.  But  as  these  present  very  little  en. 
tertainment  to  the  imagination,  or  delight  to 
any  but  those  whose  pursuits  are  lucrative, 
they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  While 
the  merchant  and  the  mariner  are  solicitous  in 
describing  currents  and  soundings,  the  natural- 
ist is  employed  in  observing  wonders,  though 
not  so  beneficial,  yet  to  him  of  a  much  more 
important  nature.  The  saltness  of  the  sea 
seems  to  be  foremost 

Whence  the  sea  has  derived  that  peculiar  bit- 
terish saltness  which  we  find  in  it,  appears,  by 
Aristotle,  to  have  exercised  the  curiosity  of  na- 
turalists in  all  ages.  He  supposed  (and  man. 
kind  were  for  ages  content  with  the  solution)  that 
the  sun  continually  raised  dry  saline  exhala- 
tions from  the  earth,  and  deposited  them  upon 
the  sea ;  and  hence,  say  his  followers,  the  wa- 
ters  of  the  sea  are  more  salt  at  top  than  at  bot> 
tom.  But,  unfortunately  for  this  opinion,  nei- 
ther of  the  facts  is  true.  Sea-salt  is  not  to  be 
raised  by  the  vapours  of  the  sun ;  and  sea-wa. 
ter  is  not  Salter  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
Father  Bohouris  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Crea- 
tor gave  the  waters  of  the  ocean  their  saltness 
at  we  beginning:  not  only  to  prevept  their 
corruption,  but  to  enable  them  to  bear  greater 
burthens.  But  their  saltness  does  not  prevent 
their  corruption ;  for  stagnant  sea- water,  like 
fresh^  soon  grows  putrid:  and,  as  for  their 
bearing  greater  burthens,  fresh  water  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  navigation  quite  as  well. 
The  established  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  of 
Boyle,  ^  who  supposes,  '*  That  the  sea  s  salt- 
ness is  supplied  not  only  from  rocks  or  masses 


>  Boyto,  vol.  iii  p.  t2} 


of  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  also  from 
the  salt  which  the  rains,  and  rivers,  and  other 
waters,  dissolve  in  their  passage  through 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  and  at  length  carry 
with  them  to  the  sea."  But  as  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  taste  of  rock-salt  found  at  land, 
and  that  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
this  may  be  produced  by  the  plenty  of  nitrous 
and  bituminous  bodies  that,  with  the  salts,  are 
likewise  washed  into  that  great  receptacle. 
These  substances  being  thus  once  carried  to 
the  sea,  must  for  ever  remain  there  ;  for  they 
do  not  rise  by  evaporation  so  as  to  be  returned 
back  from  whence  they  came.  Nothing  but 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  sea  rise  in  vapours ; 
and  all  the  saltness  remains  behind.  From 
hence  it  follows,  that  every  year  the  sea  must 
become  more  and  more  salt ;  and  this  specu- 
lation Dr  Halley  carries  so  far  as  to  lay  down 
a  method  of  finding  out  the  age  of  the  world 
by  the  saltness  of  its  waters.  **  For  if  it  be 
observed,"  says  he,  "  what  quantity  of  sail  is 
at  present  contained  in  a  certain  weight  of 
water  taken  up  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  for  ex- 
ample, and,  after  some  centuries  what  greater 
quantity  of  salt  is  contained  in  the  same 
weight  of  water,  taken  from  the  same  place ; 
we  may  conclude,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
saltness  has  increased  in  a  certain  time,  so 
much  must  it  have  increased  before  that  time ; 
and  we  may  thus,  by  the  rule  of  proportion, 
make  an  estimate  of  the  whole  time  wherein 
the  water  would  acquire  the  degree  of  saltness 
it  should  be  then  possessed  of."*  All  this 
may  be  fine :  however,  an  experiment,  begun 
in  this  century,  which  is  not  to  be  completed 
till  some  centuries  hence,  is  rather  a  little 
mortifying  to  modem  curiosity ;  and  I  am 
induced  to  think,  the  inhabitants  round  the 
Caspian  Sea  will  not  be  apt  to  undertake  the 
inquiry. 

This  saltness  is  found  to  prevail  in  every 
part  of  the  ocean ;  and  as  much  at  the  surface 
as  at  the  bottom.  It  is  also  found  in  all  those 
seas  that  communicate  with  the  ocean;  but 
rather  in  a  less  degree. 

The  great  lakes,  likewise,  that  have  no  out. 
lets  nor  communication  with  the  ocean,  are 
found  to  be  salt;  but  some  of  them  in  less  pro- 
portion.  On  the  contrary,  all  those  lakes  through 
which  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  however  ex- 
tensive they  be,  are,  notwithstanding,  very 
fresh  :  for  the  rivers  do  not  deposite  their  salts 
in  the  bed  of  the  lake,  but  carry  them  with 
their  currents  into  the  ocean.  Thus  the  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  in  North  America,  although 
for  magnitude  they  may  be  considered  as  in- 
land  seas,  are  nevertheless  fresh-water  lakes  ; 
and  kept  so  by  the  river  St  Lawrence,  which 
passes  through  them.     But  those  lakes  that 


•  Phil.  Tran?.  toI.  ▼.  p.  218. 
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have  no  oommunication  with  the  sea,  nor  any 
riven  going  out,  although  they  be  less  than 
the  former,  are,  however,  always  salt  Thus, 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
though  very  small,  when  oompared  to  those 
already  mentioned,  is  so  ezoeedingly  salt«  that 
its  waters  seem  scarcely  capable  of  dissolving 
any  more.  The  lakes  of  Mexico  and  of  Titi- 
caca  in  Peru,  though  of  no  great  extent,  are 
nevertheless  salt ;  and  both  for  the  same  rea- 
son.^ 

Those  who  are  willing  to  turn  all  things  to 
the  best,  have  not  failed  to  consider  this  salt- 
nessof  the  sea  as  a  peculiar  blessing  from  pro- 
videnco,  in  order  to  keep  so  great  an  element 
sweet  and  wholesome.  What  foundation 
there  may  be  in  the  remark,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend  to  determine ;  but  we  shall  shortly  find 
a  much  better  cause  for  its  being  kept  sweet, 
namely,  its  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many 
who  have  considered  the  subject  in  a  different 
light,  and  have  tried  every  endeavour  to  make 
salt-water  fresh,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of 
mariners,  in  long  voyages,  or  when  exhausted 
of  their  ordinary  stores.  At  first  it  was  sup- 
posed  simple  distillation  would  do ;  but  it  was 
soon  found,  that  the  bitter  part  of  the  water 
still  kept  mixed.  It  was  then  tried  by  unit- 
iOg  salt  of  tartar  with  sea-water,  and  distilling 
both,  but  here  the  expense  was  greater  than 
the  advantage.  Calcined  bones  were  next 
thought  of;  but  a  hogshead  of  calcined  bones, 
carried  to  sea,  woqld  take  up  as  much  room 
as  a  hogshead  of  water,  and  was  more  hard  to 
be  obtained.  In  this  state,  therefore,  have 
the  attempts  to  sweeten  sea-water  rested ;  the 
chemist,  satisfied  with  the  reality  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  mariner  convinced  of  its  being 
useless.  I  cannot;  therefore,  avoid  mention- 
ing a  kind  of  succedaneum  which  has  been 
lately  conceived  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
fresh  water,  when  mariners  are  quite  ex* 
hansted.     It  is  well  known,  that  persons  who 

fo  into  a  warm  bath,  come  out  several  ounces 
eavier  than  they  went  in ;  their  bodies  having 
imbibed  a  correspondent  quantity  of  .water. 
This-more  particularly  happens,  if  they  have 


1  There  are  many  couatries  on  the  habitable  globe 
where  salt  has  never  yet  been  found,  and  whose  com- 
mercial facilities  being  extremely  limited,  the  inhabi- 
tants can  only  occasionally  indulge  themselves  with  it  as 
a  luxury.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  '<It  would/'  says  Mungo  Park,  "appear 
strange  to  an  European  to  see  a  chiU  suck  a  piece  d 
rock-aalt  as  if  it  were  sugar.  This,  however,  I  have 
frequently  seen ;  although  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants 
are  so  rery  rarely  indulged  with  this  precious  article, 
that  to  my  that  a  man  eats  salt  with  his  provisions,  is 
the  same  aa  saying  he  is  a  rich  man.    I  have  suffered 


great  inconvenience  myself  from  the  scarcity  of  this  ar- 
tide.  The  long  use  of  vegetable  food  creates  so  painful 
a  longing  for  salt,  that  no  words  can  sufficiently  describe 
it."— P«rA'«  TnmeU  into  th€  InUrior  t^  AfHca, 


been  previously  debarred  from  drinking,  or  go 
in  with  a  violent  thirst ;  which  they  quickly 
find  quenched,  and  their  spirits  restored.  It 
was  supposed,  that  in  case  of  a  total  failure  of 
fresh  water  at  sea,  a  warm  bath  might  be 
made  of  sea-water,  for  the  use  of  mariners , 
and  that  their  pores  would  thus  imbibe  the 
fluid,  without  any  of  its  salts,  which  would 
be  seen  to  crystallize  on  the  surface  of  their 
bodies.  In  this  manner, it  is  supposed,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  moisture  may  be  procured 
to  sustain  life,  till  time  or  accident  furnish  a 
more  copious  supply. 

But  however  this  be,  the  saltniess  of  the  sea 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  principal 
cause  in  preserving  its  waters  from  putrefac- 
tion. The  ocean  has  its  currents,  like  rivers 
which  circulate  its  contents  round  the  globe ; 
and  these  may  be  said  to  be  the  great  agents 
that  keep  it  sweet  and  wholesome.  Its  salt- 
ness  alone  would  by  no  means  answer  this 
purpose :  and  some  have  even  imagined  that 
the  various  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
rather  tend  to  promote  putrescence  than  im- 
pede it  Sir  Robert  Hawkins,  one  of  our 
most  enlightened  navigators,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  calm  in  which  the  sea,  con- 
tinuing for  some  time  without  motion,  began 
to  assume  a  very  formidable  appearance. 
"  Were  it  not,"  says  he,  **  for  the  moving  of 
the  sea,  by  the  force  of  winds,  tides,  and  cur- 
rents, it  would  corrupt  all  the  world.  The 
experiment  of  this  I  saw  in  the  year  1590, 
lying  with  a  fleet  about  the  islands  of  the 
Azores,  almost  six  months;  the  greatest  part 
of  which  time  we  were  becalmed.  Upon 
which  all  the  sea  became  so  replenished  with 
several  sorts  of  jellies,  and  of  serpents,  adders, 
and  snakes,  as  seemed  wonderful ;  some  green, 
some  black,  some  yellow,  some  white,  some 
of  divers  colours ;  and  many  of  them  had  life ; 
and  some  there  were  a  yard  and  a  half,  and 
two  yards  long :  which  had  I  not  seen,  I  could 
hardly  have  believed.  And  hereof  are  wit- 
nesses all  the  company  of  the  ships  which 
were  then  pfesent ;  so  that  hardly  a  man  could 
draw  a  bucket  of  water  clear  of  some  corrup- 
tion. In  which  voyage  towards  the  end 
thereof,  many  of  eveiy  ship  fell  sick,  and  be- 
gan  to  die  apace.  But  tiie  speedy  passage 
into  our  countiy  was  a  remedy  to  the  crazed, 
and  a  preservative  for  those  that  were  not 
touched." 

This  shows  abundantly  how  littie  the  sea's 
saltness  was  capable  of  preserving  it  from  pn. 
trefaction ;  but  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt,  Mr  Boyle  kept  a  quantity  of  sea-water, 
taken  up  in  the  English  Channel,  for  some 
time  barrelled  op ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks  it  began  to  acquire  a  fetid  smell.*    He 

s  Boyle,  yoI.  iil.  p.  SS2. 
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was  alio  usared*  by  ons  of  his  aeqaaintanoe, 
who  was  becalmed  for  twelye  or  fourteen  days 
in  the  Indian  Sea,  tiiat  the  water  for  want  of 
motion  began  to  stink  ;  and  that  had  it  con- 
tinned  much  longer,  the  stench  would  proba- 
bly bare  poisoned  him.  It  is  the  motion, 
therefore,  and  not  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  that 
preserres  it  in  its  present  state  of  salubrity; 
and  this,  yery  probably,  by  dashing  and  break- 
ing in  pieces  Uie  rudiments ,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  of  the  various  animals  that  would  other- 
wise bre^  there,  and  putrefy. 

There  are  some  advantages,  however,  which 
are  derived  from  the  saltness  of  the  sea.  Its 
waters  being  evaporated,  famish  that  salt 
which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  sind  al- 
though in  some  places  it  is  made  from  springs, 
and  in  others  dug  out  of  mines,  yet  the  great- 
est quantity  is  made  only  from  the  sea.  That 
which  is  called  bay  mxU,  (from  its  coming  to 
us  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;)  is  a  stronger  kind, 
made  by  evaporation  in  the  sun;  that  call- 
ed  oomnum  soft,  is  evaporated  in  pans  over  the 
fire,  and  is  of  a  much  inferior  quality  to  the 
former; ' 


Another  benefit  arising  from  the  quantity 
of  salt  dissolved  in  the  sea  is,  that  it  thus  be- 
comes heavier,  and  consequently  more  buoy- 
ant    Mr  Boyle,  who  examined  the  difference 


*  CoBMBOD  sat  it  found  Sn  &  solid  stete  ts  "  rock-salt/' 
or  b  flbulned  bf  enponUng  set  or  nlt-spring  w&ter. 
Tho  eTaporetiog  proeen  is  oondactad  either  bjr  exposing 
the  liquiid  to  the  stmospbere,  or  by  belling  it  otot  s  fire. 
In  countries  where  the  rays  of  the  son  possess  sufficient 
hett  to  occadoo  rapid  evaporation,  salt  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity is  obUined  without  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat. 
The  aeft-water  is  encloied  in  salt-peas,  or  shallow  pits 
lined  with  day:  as  the  evaporatioD  adTances,  and  the 
salt  is  deposited,  the  brine  is  pumped  oflf  till  a  crust  of 
alt  about  three  inches  thick  remains.  When  this  crust 
becomes  hard  it  is  broken  up,  and  deposited  in  heaps  in 
a  place  protected  from  lain.  A  fiuld  called  the  bittern, 
cwitalniwg  a  monber  of  the  earthy  bitter  salti^  continues 
for  a  long  time  to  drain  from  the  heaps;  the  salt  indeed 
is  not  considend  perfisctly  good  till  after  three  years' 
draining.  The  result  of  this  process  is  the  **  bay  salt," 
so  much  in  request  for  praserring  animal  food.  The 
*«  bUtem"  is  sometimes  preserved  ibr  the  purpoee  of  ob- 
teiaiog  finam  it  the  sulplHte  of  magnesia,  and  odyar  sub- 
stances eootahiing  magnesia.  Glauber's  salts  are  made 
from  it^ 

In  countries  where  the  sun's  heat  is  too  weak  to  ef- 
fect evapoimtion  with  suflicient  rapidity,  and  where,  at 
the  mme  time,  fuel  is  cheap,  the  other  process  of  boiling 
tlM  liipiar  is  adopted.  The  boiling  is  repeated  ibur  or 
•van  seven  times,  the  boiler  being  each  time  rspleniahed 
with  fresh  brine.  When  the  liquor  is  sufficiently  eva- 
porated, the  salt  is  left  in  crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  Prom  a  pan  of  1300  gallons  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bMhels  ol  salt  are  obtained  every  day.  In  this  process 
tbe  draining  wUch  the  salt  rsqnirss  after  being  removed 
from  the  boiler  seldom  takss  more  than  four  days.  Not 
only  brine  must  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  evaporaUoo, 
but  even  rock-salt,  if  impure,  must  be  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter, and  again  consolidated  by  heat 

It  is  supposed  that  brine-springs  are  formed  by  a 
■tnara  of  water  flowing  through  a  stratum  of  rsck-salt 
It  is  stated  that  charcoal  is  very  generally  found  In 
strata  above  brine  springs.  Such  springs  are  very  nu- 
nerona  in  America,  and  are  extensively  used  in  the 
maaulactmv  of  alt.  They  appear  also  to  be  generally 
of  greater  strength  than  the  ^rings  of  fiurope.    Yet 


of  those  in  England  are  remaritaUy  strong. 
Though  the  strongest  brines  can  yield  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  weight  in  salt,  the  springs  of  Cheshire 
afibrd  22  per  cent,  in  one  remarkable  case  85  per  cent, 
and  in  another  even  26  per  cent  In  Switzerland,  from 
13  to  14  per  cent.  Is  the  usual  strength  of  the  salt-brine 
springs,  and  the  average  is  only  11  per  cent,  in  France. 

Dr  Reusselaer  coigecturss  that  rock-salt  is  composed 
of  deposits  from  salt-lakes,  or  seas,  which  have  now 
ceased  to  exist  Some  of  the  salt  strata  are  considerably 
above  the  present  level  of  the  ocean.  In  the  Tyrol  they 
are  fiOOO  feet,  and  in  Peru  10,000  feet,  above  the  level 
of  tbe  sea.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  strata  are 
found  420  feet  Ukuo  that  level.  The  Zout  pans  in 
Africa  are  deposits  of  salt  In  crystals,  which  Dr  Rens- 
selaer concludes  to  have  been  wafted  from  the  coast, 
where  a  rreat  evaporation  of  the  ssa  water  is  produced 
by  the  aiSion  df  the  sun;  snd  this  opinion  is  authorised 
by  tha  saltness  of  the  air  between  the  coast  and  the  In- 
terior which  travellers  have  remarii»d. 

Salt-rocks  and  strata  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Dr  Reusselaer  states  that  they  extend  across  America 
finom  tbe  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  are 
found  in  Califemla.  In  Mexico  the  Peuieii  Blanco  are 
salt-rocks  which  are  worked,  and  annually  produoe 
1, 786^000  bushels  of  salt.  In  England  the  great  deposi- 
tories of  rock-salt  are  in  Cheshire,  where  are  also  the 
brine-springs  mentioned  before.  In  1810  six  distinct 
strata  of  very  fine  rock-salt  were  discovered  at  Vic,  In 
the  depaitmeot  of  Menrthe,  In  France;  but  no  use  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  of  the  discovery.  Spain  has  a 
singular  mountain  of  salt  near  Cardona  in  Catalonia. 
It  is  a  mass  of  solid  salt,  between  400  and  500  feet  high, 
and  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  salt  Is 
of  various  coloun,  but  generally  white,  transparent  as 
crystal,  and  remains  a  considerable  time  insoluble  In 
water.  The  inhabitants  make  It  Into  vases,  urns,  can- 
dlesticks, and  other  toys  and  utensils.  At  La  Mancha 
there  is  a  smaller  but  similar  mass  of  salt;  and  near  the 
Ebro  Is  a  chain  of  hlUs,  eonslsting  of  salt,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  limestone.  In  Germany  there  are  masses  of 
rock-salt  In  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  the  TyroL  In  Hungary  and  Poland  there  is 
an  immense  deposit  of  rocbsalt  on  both  sides  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  It  is  also  found  near  Ockna,  in 
Moyavia,  in  Tranajdvania,  and  in  Calabria.  In  Cara- 
mania,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  build- 
ing. The  Isle  of  Qimus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  a  soUd 
mass  of  fossil  salt  In  Canbul  a  road  is  cut  through  a 
mass  of  rack  salt  that  rises  in  a  oUffmore  than  100  feet 
shove  the  river.  la  Africa  rock-salt  is  very  abundant: 
on  both  sides  the  Atlas  MounUins  it  occurs  in  great 
quantities,  and  Is  found  In  Tunis  and  Algiers.  In 
Alqrasittia  then  is  an  immense  plain  of  salt,  four  days' 
journey  in  sstent 

The  usse  of  salt  are  very  various  In  manuftcturas.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  salHunmonlaet-Mif  |^, 
«— of  oxymuriate  of  lime,-^  corrosive  sublimate,— ^f 
Glauber^s  and  Epsom  salts,  and  of  the  painter's  patent 
yellow;  and  it  Is  used  In  bleaching,— In  glarfng  earthen- 
ware,—in  assaying  metals,— in  case-hardening  steel, 
and  in  rendering  iron  malleable.  But  the  qualilles  of 
salt  which  render  it  Indispeossble  to  man  are  its  usee  as 
mixed  with  his  food.  With  every  bushel  of  fiour  about 
one  pound  of  salt  is  used  In  making  brsad;  thus,  it  may 
be  presumsd  that,  in  braad  alone,  evenr  adult  consumes 
about  two  ounces  of  salt  weekly.  Salt  U  mMuptie 
(counteracts  putrefection) ;  and  hence  meats  and  fish  are 
preeerredby  salting-     In  using  salt  for  tfab  purpose,  it 
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between  sea-water  and  fresh,  found  that  the 
former  appeared  to  be  about  a  forty-fifth  part 
heavier  than  the  latter.  Those,  also,  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  bathing  in  the  sea, 
pretend  to  have  experienced  a  much  greater 
ease  in  swimming  there  than  in  fresh  water. 
However,  as  we  see  they  have  only  a  forty- 
fifth  part  more  of  their  weight  sustained  by  it, 
I  am  apt  to  doubt  whether  so  minute  a  dif- 
ference can  be  practically  perceivable.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  as  sea- water  alters  in  its  weight 
from  fresh  so  it  is  found  also  to  differ  from  it 
self  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  In  gen- 
eral,  it  is  perceivable  to  be  heavier,  and  con- 
sequently Salter,  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
Line. ' 

But  there  is  an  advantage  arising  from  Ihe 
saltness  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  much  greater 
than  what  has  been  yet  mentioned ;  which  is, 
that  their  congelation  is  thus  retarded.  Some 
indeed  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  sea. 
water  never  freezes ;  '  but  this  is  an  assertion 
contradicted  by  experience.  However  it  is 
certain,  that  it  requires  a  much  greater  degree 
of  cold  to  freeze  it  than  fresh  water ;  so  that 
while  rivers  and  springs  are  seen  converted 
into  one  solid  body  of  ice,  the  sea  is  always 
^t  for  navigation,  and  no  way  affected  by  the 
coldness  of  the  severest  winter.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  derive 
from  this  element  that,  when  at  land  all  the 
stores  of  nature  are  locked  up  from  us,  we 
find  the  sea  ever  open  to  our  necessities,  and 
patient  of  the  hand  of  industry. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  in  our 
temperate  climate  we  never  see  the  sea  frozen, 
that  it  is  in  the  same  manner  open  in  every  part 
of  it  A  very  little  acquaintance  with  the 
accounts  of  mariners,  must  have  informed  us, 
that  at  the  polar  regions  it  is  embarrassed 


should  be  free  from  the  muriate  of  mftgoeele,  which  at- 
tracts moisture.  The  impoitaooe  of  salt  for  the  support 
of  life  IS  erident,  when  we  consider  how  much  fish  and 
•fiesh  are  thus  preserred,  to  be  removed  from  places 
where  they  could  not  be  used  fresh,  to  be  distributed 
and  consumed  gradually  through  a  whole  country.  In 
countries  where  salt  is  scarce,  the  want  is  soTereljr  felt. 
In  the  SUtes  of  La  PlaU,  in  South  America,  the  sheep 
and  cattle,  where  they  discover  a  pit  of  salt-day,  rush 
together  to  feed  upon  it;  and,  in  the  struggle,  many  are 
trodden  to  death.  In  Upper  Canada  the  cattle  have 
plenty  of  wild  pasture  to  browse  on  in  the  woods;  but 
once  in  a  fortnight  they  return  to  the  farm  of  their  own 
accord  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  salt;  and  when  they 
have  eaten  it,  mixed  with  their  fodder,  they  return 
again  to  the  woods.  Salt  is  now  extensively  used  in 
England,  and  in  all  Europe,  for  fattening  cattle.  In 
Spain  they  aUribute  the  fineness  of  their  wool  to  the 
quantities  of  salt  given  to  the  sheep.  In  Enghmd,  1000 
sheep  consume  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  of  salt  annually. 
About  1,000,000  tons  annually  are  given  to  animals  in 
this  country.  It  is  also  much  in  use  as  a  manure  for 
the  soil.  The  proporUon  of  half-a^peck  of  salt  to  an  ana 
of  soil  equal  to  forty  yards  long  by  one  broad  has  been 
found  to  succeed. 
1  Phil.  Traits,  vd.  ii.  p.  €97.  >  Maerobius. 


with  mountains  and  moving  sheets  of  ice,  that 
often  render  it  impassable.  These  tremen- 
dous floats  are  of  different  magnitudes ;  some- 
times rising  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water ;'  sometimes  diffused  into 
plains  of  above  two  hundred  leagues  in  lenjfth  ; 
and,  in  many  parts ,  sixty  or  eighty  broad.  They 
are  usually  divided  by  fissures ;  one  piece  follow- 
ing another  so  close,  that  a  person  may  step 
from  one  to  the  other.  Sometimes  mountains 
are  seen  rising  amidst  these  plains,  and  pre. 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  variegated  land- 
scape, with  hUls  and  valleys,  houses,  churches, 
and  towers.  These  are  appearances  in  which 
all  naturalists  are  agreed ;  but  the  great  con> 
test  is  respecting  their  formation.  Mr  Buffon 
asserts,  *  that  they  are  formed  from  fresh  water 
alone,  which  congealing  at  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  accumulate  those  huge  masses  that  dis- 
turb navigation.  However,  this  great  natural- 
ist seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  ice  floating  in  these  seas ;  the 
flat  ice  and  the  mountain  ice :  the  one  formed 
of  sea-water  only ;  the  other  of  fresh.  * 

The  flat,  or  driving  ice,  is  entirely  compos- 
ed of  sea- water;  which,  upon  dissolution,  is 
found  to  be  salt ;  and  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  mountain,  or  fresh  water  ice,  by  its 
whiteness,  and  want  of  transparency.  This 
ice  is  much  more  terrible  to  mariners  than 
that  which  rises  up  in  lumps;  a  ship  can 
avoid  the  one,  as  it  is  seen  at  a  distance ;  but 
it  often  gets  in  among  the  other,  which,  some« 
times  cK)sing,  crushes  it  to  pieces.  This, 
which  manifestly  has  a  different  origin  from 
the  fresh-water  ice,  may  perhaps  have  been 
produced  in  the  Icy  Sea,  beneath  the  pole ; 
or  along  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen  or  Nova- 
Zembla. 

The  mountain  ice,  as  was  said,  is  different 
in  every  respect,  being  formed  of  fresh  water, 
and  appearing  hard  and  transparent;  it  is 
generally  of  a  pale  green  colour,  though  some 
pieces  are  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue ;  many  large 
masses  also  appear  gray,  and  some  black.  If 
examined  more  nearly,  they  are  found  to  be 
incorporated  with  earth,  stones,  and  brush- 
wood, washed  from  the  shore.  On  these  also 
are  sometimes  found,  not  only  earth,  but  nests 
with  birds'  eggs,  at  sevenu  hundred  miles 
from  land.  The  generality  of  these,  though 
almost  totally  fresh,  have  nevertheless  a  thick 
crust  of  salt-water  frozen  upon  them,  probably 
from  the  power  that  ice  has  sometimes  to  pro- 
duce ice.  Such  mountains  as  are  here  de- 
scribed, are  most  usually  seen  at  spring-time, 
and  after  a  violent  storm,  driving  out  to  sea, 
where  they  at  first  terrify  the  mariner,  and  are 
soon  after  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  continual 


i  Cranti^s  Histoiy  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
♦  ""«-"  -ol.  ii.  p.  91.  »  Cfwit*. 
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wishing  of  the  waves ;  or  driven  into  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  south ,  there  to  be  melt- 
ed away.  Thej  sometimes,  however,  strike 
back  Qpon  their  native  shores,  where  they 
leem  to  take  root  at  the  feet  of  momitains ; 
and,  as  Martins  teils  us,  are  sometimes  higher 
than  the  mountains  themselves.  Those  seen 
by  him  were  blue,  full  of  celfts  and  cavities 
made  by  the  rain,  and  crowned  with  snow, 
which  alternately  thawing  and  freezing  every 
year,  augmented  their  size.  These,  composed 
of  materials  more  solid  than  that  driving  at 
sea,  presented  a  variety  of  agreeable  fieures 
to  the  eye,  that  with  a  little  help  from  fancy 
assumed  the  appearance  of  trees  in  blossom  ; 
the  inside  of  churches,  with  arches,  pillars, 
and  vnndows;  and  the  blue-coloured  rays, 
darting  from  within,  presented  the  resemblance 
of  a  gu>ry. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  origin  and  forma- 
tion  of  these,  which,  as  we  see,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  I  think  we  have  a 
very  satisfactory  account  of  them  in  Crantz's 
History  of  Greenland ;  and  I  will  take  leave 
to  give  tbe  passage  with  a  very  few  alterations. 
'*  These  mountains  of  ice,"  says  he,  **  are  not 
salt,  like  the  sea-water,  but  sweet;  and,  there- 
fore, can  be  formed  no  where  except  on  the 
mountains,  in  rivers,  in  caverns,  and  against 
the  hills  near  the  sea-shore.  The  mountains 
of  Greenland  are  so  high  that  the  snow  which 
falls  upon  them,  particularly  on  the  north-side, 
is  in  one  night's  time  wholly  converted  into  ice : 
they  also  contain  clefts  and  cavities,  where  the 
sun  seldom  or  never  injects  his  rays ;  besides 
these,  are  projections,  or  landing  places,  on 
the  declivities  of  the  steepest  hills,  where  the 
rain  and  snow-water  lodge,  and  quickly  con- 
geal. When  now  the  accumulated  flakes  of 
snow  slide  down,  or  fall  with  the  rain  from 
the  eminences  above  on  these  prominences; 
or,  when  here  and  there  a  mountain-spring 
comes  rolling  down  to  such  a  lodging-place, 
where  the  ice  has  already  seated  itself,  they 
all  freeze,  and  add  their  tribute  to  it  This, 
by  degrees,  waxes  to  a  body  of  ice,  that  can  no 
more  be  overpowered  by  the  sun ;  and  which, 
though  it  may  indeed,  at  certain  seasons,  di- 
minish by  a  thaw,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  through 
annual  acquisitions,  assumes  an  annual  growth. 
Such  a  body  of  ice  is  often  prominent  far  over 
the  rocks.  It  does- not  melt  on  the  upper 
surface,  but  underneath;  and  often  cracks 
into  many  larger  or  smaller  clefts,  from  whence 
the  thawed  water  trickles  out.  By  this  it  be- 
comes at  last  so  weak,  that  being  overloaded 
with  its  own  ponderous  bulk,  it  breaks  loose, 
and  tumbles  down  the  rocks  with  a  terrible 
crash.  Where  it  happens  to  overhang  a 
precipice  on  the  shore,  it  plunges  into 
the  deep  with  a  shock  like  thunder;  and 
with  such  an  agitation  of  the  water,  as  will 

vou  I. 


overset  a  boat  at  some  distance,  as  many  a 
poor  Greenlander  has  fatally  experienced." 
Thus  are  these  amazing  ice-mountains  launch- 
ed forth  to  sea,  and  found  floating  in  the 
waters  round  both  the  poles.  It  is  these  that 
have  hindered  mariners  frpm  discovering  the 
extensive  countries  that  lie  round  the  South 
Pole ;  and  that  probably  block  up  the  passage 
to  China  by  the  North. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  one  effect 
more,  produced  by  the  saitness  of  the  sea; 
which  is  the  luminous  appearance  of  its  waves 
in  the  night  All  who  have  been  spectators 
of  a  sea  by  night,  a  little  ruffled  with  winds, 
seldom  fail  of  observing  its  fiery  brightness. 
In  some  places  it  shines  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach;'  at  other  times,  only  when  the  waves 
boom  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  or  the  oar 
dashes  into  the  water.  Some  seas  shine  often ; 
others  more  seldom ;  some,  ever  when  parti- 
cular  winds  blow ;  and  others,  within  a  nar- 
row compass ;  a  long  tract  of  light  being  seen 
along  the  surface,  whilst  all  the  rest  is  hid  in 
total  darkness.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
these . extraordinary  appearances:  some  have 
supposed  that  a  number  of  luminous  insects 
produced  the  effect,  and  this  is  in  reality  some- 
times  the  case ;  in  general,  however,  they 
have  every  resemblance  to  that  light  produced 
by  electricity ;  and,  probably,  arise  from  the 
agitation  and  dashing  of  tbe  saline  particles 
of  the  fluid  against  each  other.  But  the  man. 
ner  in  which  this  is  done,  for  we  can  produce 
nothing  similar  by  any  experiments  hitherto 
made,  remains  for  some  happier  accident  to 
discover.  Our  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature  is  slow;  and  it  is  a  mortifying  con- 
sideration,  that  we  are  hitherto  more  indebted 
for  success  to  chance  than  industry. 


CHAP.  XVL 

OF  THE  TIDES,  MOTION,  Ain>  CrBBXNTS,  OF 

THE  sea;  with  their  effects. 

It  was  said  in  the  former  chapter,  that  the 
waters  of  the  sea  were  kept  sweet  by  their 
motion ;  without  which  they  would  soon  pu 
trefy,  and  spread  universal  infection.  If  we 
look  for  final  causes,  here  indeed  we  have  a 
great  and  an  obvious  one  that  presents  itself 
before  us.  Had  the  sea  been  made  without 
motion,  and  resembling  a  pool  of  stagnant 
water,  the  noble  races  of  animated  nature 
would  shortly  be  at  an  end.  Nothing  would 
then  be  Jeft  alive  but  swarms  of  ili.formed 
creatures,  with  scarcely  more  than  vegetable 


Boyib,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
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life ;  and  subsisting  by  putrefaction.  Were 
this  extensive  bed  of  waters  entirely  Quiescent, 
millions  of  the  smaller  reptile  kinds  would 
there  find  a  proper  retreat  to  breed  and  mul- 
tiply in ;  they  would  find  there  no  agitation, 
no  concussion  in  the  parts  of  the  fluid  to  crush 
their  feeble  frames,  or  to  force  them  from  the 
places  where  they  were  bred:  there  they 
would  multiply,  in  security  and  ease,  enjoy  a 
short  life,  and  putrefying,  thus  again  give 
nourishment  to  numberless  others,  as  little 
worthy  of  existence  as  themselves.  But  the 
motion  of  this  great  element  effectually  de- 
stroys the  number  of  these  viler  creatures; 
its  currents  and  its  tides  produce  continual 
agitations,  the  shock  of  which  they  are  not 
able  to  endure ;  the  parts  of  the  fluid  rubbing 
against  each  other,  destroy  all  viscidities ;  and 
the  ocean,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  acquires 
health  by  exercise.  ^ 

The  most  obvious  motion  of  the  sea,  and 
the  most  generally  acknowledged,  is  that  of 
its  tides.  This  element  is  observed  to  flow 
for  certain  hours,  from  the  south  towards  the 
north ;  in  which  motion  or  flux,  which  lasts 
about  six  hours,  the  sea  gradually  swells ;  so 
that  entering  the  mouth  of  rivers,  it  drives 
back  the  river- waters  to  their  heads.  After  a 
continual  flux  of  six  hours,  the  sea  seems  to 
rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then  begins 
to  ebb,  or  retire  back  again,  from  north  to 

*  The  Telocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  their  magni- 
tade.  Some  large  waves  proeeed  at  the  rate  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  mike  aa  hour.  It  is  a  vulgar  belief 
that  the  water  itself  advances  with  the  speed  of  the 
wave,  but  io  fact  the  form  only  advances,  while  the 
mittance,  except  a  little  spray  above,  remains  rising 
and  filing  in  the  same  place,  according  to  the  bws 
of  the  pendulam.  A  wave  of  water,  in  this  respeet,  is 
ezacUy  imitated  by  the  wave  running  along  a  stretched 
rope  when  one  end  of  it  is  shaken;  or  by  the  mimic 
waves  of  our  theatres,  which  are  generally  the  undula- 
tions of  long  pieces  of  carpet  moved  by  attendants.  But 
when  a  wave  reaches  a  shallow  bank  or  beach,  the  water 
becomes  really  progressiTe,  because  then,  as  it  cannot  siok 
direcUy  downwards,  it  fiOls  over  and  forwards,  seeking  its 
level.  So  awful  is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that  it 
is  generally  viewed  through  a  medium  which  biases  the 
Judgment;  and,  lofty  as  waves  really  are,  imagination 
makes  them  loftier  stilL  No  wave  risee  more  than  ten 
feet  above  the  ordinary  level,  which,  vrith  the  ten  feet 
that  its  surface  afterwards  descends  below  this,  gives 
twenty  feet  ior  the  whole  height,  from  the  bottom  of  any 
water-valley  to  the  summit  This  proposition  is  easily 
proved,  by  trying  the  height  upon  a  ship's  mast  at  which 
the  horison  is  always  In  sight  over  the  tops  of  the  waves; 
allowance  being  made  for  accidental  inclinations  of  the 
Teasel,  and  for  her  sinking  in  the  water  to  much  below 
her  water-line  at  the  instant  when  she  readies  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  hollow  between  two  waves.  The  sprav  of  the 
sea,  driven  along  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  is  of  course 
much  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  liquid  wave ;  and  a 
wave  coming  against  an  obstacle,  may  dssh  to  almost 
any  elevation  above  it.  At  the  fiddysteoe  Lighthouse, 
when  a  surge  reaches  it,  which  has  been  growing  under  a 
Btonn  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  it  dashes  even  over 
the  lantern  at  the  munmiU^jirmoetEtememUo/ Pk^. 


south,  for  six  hours  more  ;  in  which  time  the 
waters  sinking,  the  rivers  resume  their  natural 
course.  After  a  seeming  pause  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  sea  begins  again  to  flow  as 
before  :  and  thus  it  has  alternately  risen  and 
fallen  twice  a  day  since  the  creation. 

This  amazing  appearance  did  not  fail  to 
excite  the  curiosity,  as  it  did  the  wonder  of 
the  ancients.  After  some  wild  conjectures  of 
the  earliest  philosophers,  it  became  well  known 
in  the  time  of  Plinv,  that  the  tides  were  en. 
tirely  under  the  infloence,  in  a  small  degree, 
of  the  sun ;  but  in  a  much  greater  of  the  moon. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  a  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  sea,  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours  fifty 
minutes,  which  is  exactly  the  time  of  a  lunar 
day.  It  was  observed*  that  whenever  the 
moon  was  in  the  meridian,  or  in  other  words, 
as  nearly  as  possible  over  any  part  of  the  sea, 
that  the  sea  flowed  to  that  part,  and  made  a 
tide  there ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found,  that 
when  the  moon  left  the  meridian,  the  sea  be. 
gan  to  flow  back  again  from  whence  it  came ; 
and  there  might  be  said  to  ebb.  Thus  far  the 
waters  of  the  sea  seemed  very  regularly  to 
attend  the  motion  of  the  moon.  But  as  it 
appeared  likewise,  tiiat  when  the  moon  was 
in  the  opposite  meridian,  as  far  oS  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  that  there  was  a  tide 
on  this  side  also ;  so  that  the  moon  produced 
two  tides,  one  bv  her  greatest  approach  to  us, 
and  another  by  her  greatest  distance  from  us : 
in  other  words,  the  moon,  in  once  going  round 
the  earth,  produced  two  tides,  always  at  the 
same  time ;  one  on  the  part  of  the  globe  di. 
rectiy  under  her ;  and  the  other,  on  the  part 
of  the  globe  directly  opposite. 

Mankind  continued  for  several  ages  content 
with  knowing  the  general  cause  of  these  won. 
ders,  hopeless  of  discovering  the  particular 
manner  of  the  moon*s  operation.  Kelper  was 
the  first  who  conjectured  that  attraction  was 
the  principal  cause ;  asserting,  that  the  sphere 
of  the  moon's  operation  extended  to  the  earth, 
and  drew  up  its  waters.  The  precise  man. 
ner  in  which  this  is  done,  was  discovered  by 
Newton. 

The  moon  has  been  found,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  planets,  to  attract  and  to  be  attracted 
by  the  earth .  This  attraction  prevails  through- 
out our  whole  planetary  system.  The  more 
matter  there  is  contained  in  any  body,  the 
more  it  attracts  ;  and  its  influence  decreases 
in  proportion  as  the  distance,  when  squared, 
increases.  This  being  premised,  let  us  see 
what  must  ensue  upon  supposing  the  moon  in 
the  meridian  of  any  tract  of  the  sea.  The 
surface  of  the  water  immediately  under  the 
moon,  is  nearer  the  moon  than  any  other  part 
of  the  globe  is  ;  and,  therefore,  roust  be  more 
subject  to  its  attraction,  than  the  waters  any 
where  else.     The  waters  will,  therefore,  be 
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tttrieted  by  the  moon,  and  hm  in  a  heap ; 
whose  eminence  will  be  the  highest  where  the 
tttrection  is  the  greatest  In  order  to  form 
dijs  eminence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  surface, 
u  well  as  the  depth,  will  be  agitated  ;  and 
that  wherever  the  ¥aitBr  runs  from  one  part, 
succeeding  waters  must  run  to  fill  up  the  space 
it  has  left.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  sea,  run- 
ning from  all  parts  to  attend  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  produce  the  flowing  of  the  tide ;  and  it 
is  high  tide  at  that  part  wherever  the  moon 
comes  over  it,  or  to  its  meridian. 

But  when  the  moon  travels  onward,  and 
ceases  to  point  over  the  place  where  the  waters 
were  just  risen,  the  cause  here  of  their  rising 
ceasing  to  operate,  they  will  flow  back  by 
their  natural  gravity  into  the  lower  parts  from 
whence  they  had  travelled ;  and  this  retiring 
of  the  waters  will  form  the  ebbing  of  the  sea. 

Thus  the  first  part  of  the  demonstration  is 
obvious;  since,  in  general,  it  requires  no 
great  sagacity  to  conceive  that  the  waters 
nearest  the  moon  are  most  attracted,  or  raised 
highest  by  the  moon.  But  the  other  part  of 
the  demonstration,  namely,  how  there  come  to 
be  high  tides  at  the  same  time,  on  the  op. 
posite  side  of  the  globe,  and  where  the  waters 
are  farthest  from  the  moon,  is  not  so  easy  to 
conceive.  To  comprehend  this,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  part  of  the  earth  and  its 
waters  that  are  farthest  from  the  moon,  are 
the  parts  of  ail  others  that  are  least  attracted 
bv  Ihe  moon ;  it  must  also  be  observed,  that 
all  the  waters,  when  the  moon  is  on  the  op. 
posite  side  of  the  earth,  must  be  attracted  by 
it  in  the  same  direction  that  the  earth  itself 
attracts  them ;  that  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  quite 
through  the  body  of  the  earth,  towards  the 
moon  itself.  This,  therefore,  being  conceived, 
it  is  plain  that  those  waters  which  are  farthest 
from  the  moon,  will  have  less  weight  than 
those  of  any  other  part,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  globe;  because  the  moon's  attraction, 
which  conspires  with  the  earth's  attraction,  is 
there  least  Now,  therefore,  the  waters  far- 
thest from  the  moon,  having  less  weight,  and 
being  lightest,  will  be  pressed  on  all  sides,  by 
those  that,  having  more  attraction,  are  heavier : 
they  will  be  pressed,  I  say,  on  all  sides  ;  and 
the  heavier  waters  flowing  in,  will  make  them 
swell  and  rise,  in  an  eminence  directly  op- 
posite to  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
caused  by  the  more  immediate  influence  of 
the  moon. 

In  this  manner  the  moon,  in  one  diurnal 
revolution,  produces  two  tides ;  one  raised 
immediately  under  the  sphere  of  its  influence, 
and  the  other  directly  opposite  to  it.  As  the 
moon  travels,  this  vast  body  of  waters  rears 
upward,  as  if  to  watch  its  motions ;  and  pur- 
sues the  same  constant  rotation.  However, 
in  this  great  work  of  raising  the  tides,  the  sun 


has  no  small  share ;  it  produces  its  own  tides 
constantly  everv  day,  just  as  the  moon  does, 
but  in  a  much  less  degree,  because  the  sun  is 
at  an  immenselv  greater  distance.  Thus 
there  are  solar  tides,  and  lunar  tides.  When 
the  forces  of  these  two  great  luminaries  con- 
cur, which,  they  always  do  when  they  are 
either  in  the  same,  or  in  opposite  parts  of  the 
heavens,  thev  jointly  produce  a  much  greater 
tide  than  when  they  are  so  situated  in  the 
heavens,  as  each  to  make  peculiar  tides  of 
their  own.  To  express  the  very  same  thing 
technically;  in  the  conjunctions  and  oppositions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
conspires  with  the  attraction  of  the  moon  ;  bv 
which  means  the  high  spring-tides  are  forroedl 
But  in  the  quadratures  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  water  raised  by  the  one  is  depressed  by 
the  other ;  and  hence  the  lower  neap-tides  have 
their  production.  In  a  word,  the  tides  are 
greatest  in  the  syzigies,  and  least  in  the  qua- 
dratures. 

This  theory  well  understood,  and  the  astro- 
nomical terms  previously  known,  it  may 
readily  be  brought  to  explain  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  the  tides,  if  the  earth  were  covered 
with  a  deep  sea,  and  the  waters  uninfluenced 
by  shoals,  currents,  straits,  or  tempests.  But 
in  every  part  of  the  sea,  near  the  shores,  the 
geographer  must  come  in  to  correct  the  calcu- 
lations  of  the  astronomer.  For,  by  reason  of 
the  shallowness  of  some  places,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  straits  in  others,  there  arises  a 
great  diversity  in  the  effect,  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  place.  In  the  great 
depths  of  the  ocean,  for  instance,  a  very  slo^ 
and  imperceptible  motion  of  the  whole  body  of 
water  will  suffice  to  raise  its  surface  several 
feet  high ;  but  if  the  same  increase  of  water 
is  to  be  conveyed  through  a  narrow  channel, 
it  must  rush  through  it  with  the  most  impetu* 
ous  rapidity.  Thus,  in  the  English  chan- 
nel, and  the  German  ocean,  the  tide  is  found 
to  flow  strongest  in  those  places  that  are  nar- 
rowest ;  the  same  quantity  of  water  being,  in 
this  case,  driven  through  a  smaller  passage. 
It  is  often  seen,  therefore,  pouring  through  a 
strait  with  great  force ;  and,  by  its  rapidity, 
considerably  raised  above  the  surface  of  thai 
part  of  the  ocean  into  which  it  runs. 

This  shallowness  and  narrowness  in  many 
parts  of  the  sea,  give  also  Hse  to  a  peculiarity 
in  the  tides  of  some  parts  of  the  world.  For 
in  many  places,  and  in  our  own  seas  in  par- 
ticular, the  greatest  swell  of  the  tide  is  not 
while  the  moon  is  in  its  meridian  height,  and 
directly  over  the  place,  but  some  time  after  it 
has  declined  from  thence.  The  sea,  in  this 
case,  being  obstructed,  pursues  the  moon  with 
what  despatch  it  can,  but  does  not  arrive  with 
all  its  waters  till  long  after  the  moon  has 
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ceased  to  operate.  Lastly,  from  tbe  shallow- 
ness of  the  sea,  and  from  its  being  obstructed 
by  shoals  and  straits,  we  may  account  for  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  sea, 
having  no  sensible  tides.  These,  though  to 
us  they  seem  very  extensive,  are  not  however 
large  enough  to  be  affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  moon ;  and  as  to  their  communication 
with  the  ocean,  through  such  narrow  inlets,  it 
is  impossible,  in  a  few  hours'  time,  that  they 
should  receive  and  return  water  enough  to 
raise  or  depress  them  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree. 

In  general,  therefore,  we  may  observe,  that 
all  tides  are  much  higher,  and  more  consider, 
able,  in  the  torrid  zone,  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
ocean ;  the  sea  in  those  parts  being  generally 
deeper,  and  less  affected  by  changeable  winds, 
or  winding  shores.^  The  greatest  tide  we 
know  of,  IS  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Indus,  where  the  water  rises  thirty  feet  in 
height  How  great,  therefore,  must  have 
been  the  amazement  of  Alexander  s  soldiers  at 
so  strange  an  appearance  !  They  who  always 
before  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the  scarcely 
perceptible  risings  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 
the  minute  intumescense  of  the  Black  sea, 
when  made  at  once  spectators  of  a  river  rising 
and  falling  thirty  feet  in  a  few  hours,  must, 
no  doubt,  have  felt  the  most  extreme  awe  and, 
as  we  are  told,'  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  ap- 
prehension. The  tides  are  also  remarkably 
nigh  on  the  coasts  of  Malay,  in  the  straits  of 
Sunda,in  the  Red  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  along  Uie  coasts  of  China  and 
Japan,  at  Panama,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 
The  tides  at  Tonquin,  however,  are  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world.  In  this  part  there 
is  but  <Mie  tide,  and  one  ebb,  in  twenty.four 
hours;  whereas,  as  we  have  said  before,  in 
other  places  there  are  two.  Besides,  there, 
twice  in  each  month,  there  is  no  tide  at  all, 
when  the  moon  is  near  the  equinoctial,  the 
water  being  for  some  time  quite  stagnant 
These,  with  some  other  odd  appearances  at- 
tending the  same  phenomena,  were  considered 
by  many  as  inscrutable  ;  but  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton,  with  peculiar  sagacity,  adjudged  them  to 
arise  from  the  concurrence  of  two  tides,  one 
from  the  South  .sea,  and  the  other  from  the 
Indian  ocean.  Of  each  of  these  tides  there 
come  successively  two  every  day :  two  at  one 
time  greater,  and  two  at  another  that  are  less. 
The  time  between  the  arrival  of  the  two 
greater,  is  considered  by  him  as  high  tide ; 
the  time  between  the  two  lesser,  as  ebb.  In 
short,  with  this  clue,  that  great  mathematician 
solved  every  appearance,  and  so  established 
his  theory  as  to  silence  every  opposer. 

This  fluctuation  of  the  sea  from  the  tides. 
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produces  another,  and  more  constant  rotation 
of  its  waters,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  in  this 
respect  following  the  course  of  the  moon.  This 
may  be  considered  as  one  great  and  general 
current  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  ;  and  although 
it  be  not  every  where  distinguishable,  it  is 
nevertheless  every  where  existent,  except  when 
opposed  by  some  particular  current  or  eddy, 
produced  by  partial  and  local  causes.  This 
tendency  of  the  sea  towards  the  west,  is  plainly 
perceivable  in  all  the  great  straits  of  the  ocean ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  Magellan,  where 
the  tide  running  in  from  the  east,  rises  twenty 
feet  high,  and  continues  flowing  six  hours  ; 
whereas  the  ebb  continues  but  two  hours, 
and  the  current  is  directed  to  the  west  This 
proves  that  the  flux  is  not  equal  to  the  reflux  ; 
and  that  from  both  results  a  motion  of  the  sea 
westward,  which  is  more  powerful  during  the 
time  of  the  flux  than  the  reflux. 

But  this  motion  westward  has  been  sensibly 
observed  by  navigators,  in  their  passage  bacK 
from  India  to  Madagascar,  and  so  on  to 
Africa.  In  the  great  Pacific  ocean  also  it  is 
very  perceivable ;  but  the  places  where  it  is 
most  obvious,  are,  as  was  said,  in  those  straits 
which  join  one  ocean  to  another.  In  the 
straits  between  the  Maldivia  islands,  in  the 

fulfof  Mexico,  between  Cuba  and  Jucatan. 
n  the  straits  of  the  gulf  of  Paria,  the  motion 
is  so  violent,  that  it  hath  received  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Dragon  s  mouth.  Northward,  in 
the  sea  of  Canada,  in  Waigat's  straits,  in  the 
straits  of  Java,  and,  in  short,  in  every  strait 
where  the  ocean  on  one  part  pours  into  the 
ocean  on  the  other.  In  this  manner,  therefore, 
is  the  sea  carried  with  an  unceasing  circula- 
tion round  the  globe ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
its  waters  are  pushed  backward  and  forward 
with  the  tide,  they  have  thus  a  progressive 
current  to  the  west,  which  though  less  observ- 
able, is  not  the  less  real. 

Beside  these  two  general  motions  of  the 
sea,  there  are  others  which  are  particular  to 
many  parts  of  it,  and  are  called  currents. 
These  are  found  to  run  in  all  directions,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south ;  being  formed,  as  was 
said  above,  by  various  causes ;  the  prominence 
of  the  shores,  the  narrowness  of  the  straits, 
the  variations  of  the  wind,  and  the  inequal. 
ities  at  the  bottom.  These,  though  no  great 
object  to  the  philosopher,  as  their  causes  are 
generally  local  and  obvious,  are  nevertheless 
of  the  most  material  consequence  to  the  mari- 
ner;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  he 
could  never  succeed.  It  often  has  happened, 
that  when  a  ship  has  unknowingly  got  into 
one  of  these,  every  thing  seems  to  go  forward 
with  success,  the  mariners  suppose  themselves 
every  hour  approaching  their  wished-for  port, 
the  wind  fills  their  sails,  and  the  ship's  prow 
seems  to  divide  the  water;  but,  at  last  by 
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niuerable  experience  thej  find  tbat,  instead 
of  going  forward,  they  have  been  all  the  time 
receding.  The  business  of  currents  therefore, 
makes  a  considerable  article  in  navigation ; 
and  the  direction  of  their  stream,  and  their 
rapidity,  has  been  carefully  set  down.  This 
some  do  by  the  observation  of  the  surface  of 
the  current;  or  by  the  driving  of  the  froth 
along  the  shore ;  or  by  throwing  out  what  is 
called  the  iog-lmef  with  a  buoy  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  by  the  direction  and  motion  of 
this,  they  judge  of  the  setting  and. rapidity  of 
the  current 

These  currents  are  generally  found  to  be 
most  violent  under  the  equator,  where  indeed 
all  the  motions  of  the  ocean  are  most  perceiv- 
able. Along  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  if  a  ship 
happens  to  overshoot  the  mouth  of  any  river 
it  is  bound  to,  the  current  prevents  its  return  ; 
>l^  that  it  is  obliged  to  steer  out  to  sea,  and 
take  a  large  compass,  in  order  to  correct  the 
former  mistake.  These  set  in  a  contrary  di. 
rection  to  the  general  motion  of  the  sea  west- 
ward ;  and  that  so  strongly,  that  a  passage 
which,  with  the  current,  is  made  in  two  days, 
is  vrith  difficulty  performed  in  six  weeks 
against  it  However,  they  do  not  extend 
above  twenty  leagues  from  the  coast ;  and 
ships  going  to  the  East  Indies,  take  care  not 
to  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  action.  At 
Sumatra,  the  currents,  which  are  extremely 
rapid,  run  from  south  to  north  ;  there  are  also 
strong  currents  between  Madagascar  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  western  coast 
of  America,  the  currents  always  run  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  where  a  south  wind,  con- 
tinually blowing,  most  probably  occasions  this 
phenomenon,  fiut  the  currrents  that  are  most 
remarkable,  are  those  continually  flowing  into 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  both  from  the  ocean 
by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  at  its  other  ex- 
tremity, from  the  Euxine  sea  by  the  Archipel- 
aga  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ap- 
pearances in  nature ;  this  large  sea  receiving 
not  only  the  numerous  rivers  that  fall  into  it, 
such  as  the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po, 
but  also  a  very  great  influx  from  the  Euxine 
sea  on  one  part  and  the  ocean  on  the  other. 
At  the  same  time,  it  b  seen  to  return  none  of 
those  waters  it  is  thus  known  to  receive.  Out- 
lets running  from  it  there  are  none ;  no  rivers 
but  such  as  bring  it  fresh  supplies ;  no  straits 
but  what  are  constantly  pouring  their  waters 
into  it :  it  has,  therefore,  been  the  wonder  of 
mankind  in  every  age,  how,  and  by  what 
means,  this  vast  concourse  of  waters  are  dis- 
posed  of;  or  how  this  sea,  which  is  always 
receiving,  and  never  returning,  is  no  way 
fuller  than  before.  In  order  to  account  for 
this,  some  have  said,  that  the  water  was  re- 
conveyed  by  subterraneous  passages  into  the 
Ked  Sea.     There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Ara- 


bian caliph  who  caught  a  dolphin  in  this  sea ; 
admiring  the  beauty  of  which,  he  let  it  go 
again,  having  previously  marked  it  by  a  ring 
of  iron.  Some  time  after  a  dolphin  was 
caught  in  the  Red  sea,  and  quickly  known 
by  the  ring  to  be  the  same  that  had  been 
taken  in  £e  Mediterranean  before.  Such, 
however,  as  have  not  been  willing  to  found 
their  opinions  upon  a  story,  have  attempted 
to  account  for  the  disposal  of  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  by  evaporation.  For  this 
purpose  they  have  entered  into  long  calcula- 
tions upon  the  extent  of  its  surface,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  that  would  be  raised  from 
such  a  surface  in  a  year.  They  then  com- 
pute  how  much  water  runs  in  by  its  rivers 
and  straits  in  that  time;  and  find,  that  the 
quantity  exhausted  by  evaporation,  greatly 
exceeds  the  quantity  supplied  by  rivers  and 
seas.  This  solution,  no  doubt  would  be  satis- 
factory, did  not  the  ocean,  and  the  Euxine, 
evaporate  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean :  and 
as  these  are  subject  to  the  same  drain,  it  must 
follow,  that  all  the  seas  will  in  this  respect 
be  upon  a  par ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  for  this  unperceived  drain, 
and  continual  supply.  This  seems  to  be 
satisfactorily  enough  accounted  for  by  Dr 
Smith,  who  supposes  an  under  current  run- 
ning through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  carry 
out  as  much  water  into  the  ocean,  as  the 
upper  current  continually  carries  in  from  it. 
To  confirm  this,  he  observes,  that  nearer 
home,  between  the  North  and  the  South  Fore- 
land,  the  tide  is  known  to  run  one  way  at 
top,  and  the  ebb  another  way  at  bottom. 
This  double  current  he  also  confirms  by  an 
experiment  communicated  to  him  by  an  able 
seaman,  who  beine  with  one  of  the  king's 
frigates  in  the  Baltic,  found  he  went  with  his 
boat  into  the  mid-stream,  and  was  carried 
violently  by  the  current;  upon  which  a 
basket  was  sunk,  with  a  large  cannon-ball, 
to  a  certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  a 
check  to  the  boat's  motion :  as  the  basket 
sunk  still  lower,  the  boat  was  driven,  by  the 
force  of  the  water  below,  against  the  upper 
current;  and  the  lower  the  basket  was  let 
down,  the  stronger  the  under  current  was 
found,  and  the  quicker  was  the  boat's  motion 
against  the  upper  stream,  which  seemed  not 
to  be  above  four  fathom  deep.  From  hence 
we  may  readily  infer,  that  the  same  cause 
may  operate  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar;  and 
that  while  the  Mediterranean  seems  replen- 
ishing at  top,  it  may  be  emptying  at  bottom.' 

>  It  is  well  known  that  a  powerful  current  sets  con- 
staiitiy  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
its  influence  extends  along  the  whole  so(|them  borders 
of  that  sea,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor^ 
Captain  Smyth  found,  during  his  survey,  that  the  ceo- 
tral  current  ran  constantly  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to 
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The  number  of  the  currents  at  sea  are  im. 
possible  to  be  recounted,  nor  indeed  are  they 
always  known  ;  new  ones  are  daily  produced 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  as  quickly  dis- 


six  miles  an  hour  eastward  into  the  Meditemneao,  the 
body  of  water  being  three  miles  and  a  half  wide.  But 
there  are  also  two  lateral  currents — one  on  the  European, 
and  one  on  the  African  side;  each  of  them  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  broad,  and  flowing  at  about  the  same 
nte  as  the  central  stream.  These  lateral  currents  ebb 
and  flow  with  the  Ude,  setUng  alternately  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  into  the  Atlantic.  The  excess  of 
water  constantly  flowing  in  is  very  great,  and  there^  is 
only  one  cause  to  which  this  can  be  attributed,  the  loss 
of  water  in  the  Mediterranean  by  eraporation.  That 
the  level  of  this  sea  should  be  considerably  depressed 
hv  this  means  is  quite  conceiTable,  since  we  know  that 
the  winds  blowing  from  the  shores  of  Africa  ve  hot 
and  dry ;  and  hygrometrical  experiments  recently  made 
in  Malta  and  other  places,  show  that  the  mean  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  air  inTOStlng  the  Mediterranean  is 
equal  only  to  one  half  of  that  iu  the  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land. The  temperature  also  of  the  great  inland  sea  is 
upon  an  aTerage  higher,  by  3^«  of  Fahrenheit,  than  the 
western  part  of  the  AtUntic  Ocean,  which  must  greatly 
promote  its  evaporatioa.  The  Black  Sea  being  situated 
in  a  higher  latitude,  and  being  the  receptacle  of  rivers 
flowing  from  the  north,  Is  much  colder,  and  ito  expen- 
diture far  less;  accordingly,  it  does  not  draw  any  supply 
from  tbe  Mediterranean,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contributes 
to  it  by  a  current  flowing  into  it  for  the  most  part  of  the 
year,  through  the  Dardanelles. 

It  is,  however,  objected,  that  evaporation  carries  away 
only  fresh  water,  and  that  tbe  current  from  the  Atlantic 
is  continually  bringing  in  salt  water  :  why,  then,  do 
not  the  component  parts  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean vary  ?  or  how  can  they  remain  so  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  ocean  ?  Some  have  imagined  that 
the  excess  of  salt  might  be  carried  away  by  an  under- 
current  running  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  superior; 
and  this  hypothesis  appeared  to  receive  confirmation 
from  a  late  discovery  that  the  water  taken  up  about 
fifty  miles  within  the  StraiU,  from  a  depth  of  670 
&thoms,  contained  a  quantity  of  salt  four  times  greater 
than  tbe  water  of  the  sur&ce.  Dr  WoUaston,  who 
analysed  this  water  obtained  by  Captain  Smyth,  truly 
inferred  that  an  under-current  of  such  denser  water, 
flowing  out^vard,  if  of  equal  breadth  and  depth  with  the 
current  near  the  suHace,  would  carry  out  as  much  salt 
below  as  is  brought  in  above,  although  it  moved  with 
less  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  velocity,  and  would 
thus  prevent  a  perpetual  increase  of  saltness  in  the 
Mediterranean  beyond  that  existing  in  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  also  remarked  by  others,  that  the  result  would  be 
the  same  if,  the  swiftness  being  equal,  the  inferior  cur- 
rent had  only  a  fourth  of  the  volume  of  the  superior. 
At  the^  same  time  there  appeared  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  great  specific  gravity  was  only  acquired  by 
water  at  immense  depths ;  for  two  specimens  of  the 
water,  taken  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  miles 
from  the  Straits,  and  at  depths  of  400,  and  even  460 
fathoms,  were  found  by  Dr  WoUaston  not  to  exceed  in 
density  that  of  many  ordinaiy  samples  of  sea-water. 
Such  beiu^  the  case,  we  can  now  prove  that  the  vast 
amount  of  salt  brought  into  the  Mediterranean  doee  not 
pass  out  again  by  the  Straits.  For  it  appears  by  Captain 
Smyth's  soundings,  which  Dr  WoUaston  had  not  seen, 
that  between  the  Capes  of  Trafalgar  and  Spartel,  which 
are  twenty-two  miles  apart,  and  where  the  Straits  are 
shallowest,  the  deepest  pairt,  which  is  on  the  side  of 
Cape  Spartol,  is  only  620  fathoms.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  if  water  sinks  in  certain  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranoan,  in  ooiiBequence  of  the  Increase  of  its  specific 


appear.  When  a  regular  current  is  opposed 
by  another  in  a  narrow  strait,  or  where  the 
bottom  of  tbe  sea  is  very  uneven,  a  whirlpool 
is  often  formed.     These  were  formerly  oon 


gravity,  to  greater  depths  than  220  lathoms,  it  can 
never  flow  out  again  into  the  Atlantic,  shaoe  It  must 
be  stopped  by  the  submarine  barrier  wbjch  crosses  the 
shallowest  part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  counter-current,  at  a 
certain  depth,  first  originated  in  the  following  circum- 
stance. M.  IH  TAigle,  commander  of  a  privateer 
called  tbe  Phoenix,  of  Marseilles,  gave  chase  to  a  Dutch 
merchant-ship,  near  Ceuta  Point,  and  coming  up  with 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  gut,  between  Tariffa  and 
Tangier,  gave  her  one  broadside,  which  directly  sunk 
her.  A  few  days  after,  the  sunk  ship,  with  her  cargo 
of  brandy  and  oil,  was  oast  ashore  near  Tangier,  which 
is  at  least  four  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  place 
where  she  went  down,  and  directly  against  the  strength 
of  the  central  current.  This  &ct,  however,  afibrds  no 
evidence  of  an  under>current,  because  the  ship,  when  it 
approached  the  coast,  would  necessarily  be  within  the 
influence  of  a  lateral  current,  which,  running  westward 
twice  every  twenty-four  hours,  might  have  brought  back 
the  vessel  to  Tangier. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  excess  of  salt  ?— 4br  this 
is  an  inquiiy  of  the  highest  geological  interest.  The 
Rhone,  the  ro,  and  many  fanmlred  minor  streams  and 
springs,  pour  annually  into  the  Mediterranean  large 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  together  with  iroiij 
magnesia,  silica,  alumina,  sulphur,  and  other  mineral 
ingredients,  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution.  To  explain 
why  the  influx  of  this  matter  does  not  alter  the  composi- 
tion of  this  sea  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  difficulty ; 
for  it  Is  known  that  calcareous  rocks  are  formfaig  In  the 
delta  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  other  localities.  Precipitation  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  means  whereby  the  surplus 
mineral  matter  Is  dtspoeed  of,  after  the  consumptioa  of 
a  certain  portion  In  the  secretions  of  testacea,  aoophy  tea, 
and  other  marine  animals.  But  before  muriate  of  soda 
can,  in  like  manner,  be  precipitated,  the  whole  Medi- 
terranean ought,  it  is  said,  to  t>ecome  as  much  saturated 
with  salt  as  Lake  Aral,  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  brine- 
springs  of  Cheshire. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  regard  to  small  bodies  of 
water,  that  every  particle  must  be  fully  saturated  with 
muriate  of  soda  before  a  single  crystal  of  salt  can  be 
formed:  such  Is  probably  the  case  in  all  natural  salterns; 
such  for  example  as  those  described  by  travellers  as 
occurring  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  extensive  marshes  are  said  to  be  covered  by  thin 
films  of  salt  after  a  rapid  evaporation  of  sea-water.  The 
salt  Hange  of  the  Rhone,  where  salt  has  sometimes  been 
precipitated  in  considerable  abundance,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  But  whether  it  be  necessary  that  eveiy 
part  of  a  sea  of  enormous  depth  should  be  fully  saturaleil 
before  any  precipitate  can  take  place,  Is  a  question  of 
some  difficulty.  In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  where  they  are  about  nine  miles  broad,  be- 
tween  the  Isle  of  Tarifla  and  AJcansar  Point,  the  depth 
varies  from  160  to  fiOO  fathoms :  but  between  Gibraltar 
and  Ceuta,  Captain  Smyth  sounded  to  the  enormous 
depth  of  960  fathoms ;  where  he  found  a  gravelly  bottom, 
with  fragmenta  of  broken  shells.  Saussure  sounded  to 
the  depth  of  two  thousand  feet,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  shore,  at  Nice,  and  M.  B^rard  has  lately  fathomed 
to  tbe  depth  of  more  than  six  thousand  feet  In  several 
places  without  reaching  the  bottom. 

Tbe  central  abysses  of  this  sea  are  in  all  likelihood 
at  least  as  deep  as  the  Alps  are  high,  and,  as  at  the 
depth  of  seven  hundred  &thoms  only,  water  has  been 
found  to  contain  a  proportion  of  salt  fwr  times  greater 
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ndered  as  the  most  formidable  obstrootions  to 
DaTigation ;  and  the  ancient  poets  and  histo. 
rians  speak  of  them  with  terror;  they  are 
described  as  swallowing  up  ships,  and  dash- 
ing them  against  the  rocks  at  the  bottom ; 
apprehension  did  not  fail  to  add  imaginary 
terrors  to  the  description ,  and  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  whirlpool  a  dreadful  den,  fraught 
with  monsters  whose  bowlings  serred  to  add 
new  horrors  to  the  dashings  of  the  deep. 
Mankind  at  present,  howerer,  yiew  these 
eddies  of  the  sea  with  very  little  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  some  have  wondered  how  the  an. 
dents  could  have  so  much  overcharged  their 
descriptions.  But  all  this  is  very  naturally 
accounted  for.  In  those  times  when  naviga- 
tion was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  slightest  coo. 
cussion  of  the  wavA  generally  sent  the  poor 
adventurer  to  the  bottom,  it  is  not  to  be  won. 
dered  at  that  he  was  terrified  at  the  violent 
agitations  in  one  of  these.  When  his  little 
skip,  but  iti  fitted  for  opposing  the  fury  of 
the  sea,  was  got  within  the  vortex,  there  was 
then  no  possibility  of  ever  returning.  To 
add  to  the  fatality,  they  were  alwavs  near 
the  shore ;  and  along  the  shore  was  the  only 
place  where  this  ill.provided  mariner  durst 
venture  to  sail.    These  were,  therefore,  dread. 


than  at  tba  mi&m,  wa  nay  pratuma  that  tha  axaea 
of  nU  may  ba  much  greatar  at  tha  dapth  of  two  or  three 
milas.  After  eTaporation,  the  furfaca  water  becomea 
Impregnated  with  a  glfght  exeem  of  talt,  arid  iti  ipecf Ac 
gravity  being  thus  increaaed,  it  iaatantly  iUb  to  the 
botteni,  while  lighter  water  rSaee  to  tha  top,  or  flowa  In 
laterally,  being  alwajn  aupplied  by  riven  and  the  cur- 
rent finim  the  Atlantic  The  heavier  fluid,  when  it 
arrives  at  the  bottom,  cannot  stop  if  it  can  gain  access 
to  any  lower  part  of  the  bed  of  the  aea,  not  previonsly 
occupied  by  water  of  the  same  density.  In  this  manner 
the  bottom  ef  the  nethermoet  submarine  abysses  must 
annually  reoeiva  new  supplies  of  brine,  while  the  water 
at  the  suriace,  being  incesesntly  renewed  by  rivers  and 
the  current  from  the  ocean,  can  never  become  satu- 
rated. 

How  kr  this  aeeumulatien  of  brine  ean  extend  before 
tha  Inferior  straU  will  part  with  any  of  their  salt,  and 
what  difference  In  such  a  chemical  process  the  immense 
pressure  of  the  incumbent  ocean  might  occasion,  are 
questions  which  cannot  be  answered  in  the  present  state 
flf  acieoce.  There  Is  also  another  curious  topic  of 
speculation ;  what  changes  mav  ba  afiscted  by  volcanic 
heat,  so  active  in  many  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  Medl. 
terranean.  A  submarine  hot-spring  or  stufa  would  give 
rise  to  a  new  set  of  phenomena.  But  perhaps  It  may 
be  said  that  their  eflect  would  only  be  to  cause  ascend- 
ing and  descending  currents,  and  thereby  to  promote 
the  intermixture  <3  the  upper  and  lower  watera  of  the 
sea.  A  soUatara,  or  rant  through  which  inflammable 
pses  are  continually  escaping,  might  certainly  convert 
sea>water  into  steam;  and  In  this  case  salt  would  be 
precipitated  in  the  space  from  which  the  steam  was 
expelled.  Additional  supplies  of  water  might  then  find 
their  way  into  the  fissure,  being  ii^ected  into  every 
pore  of  the  rock  by  the  vast  pressure  of  the  incumbent 
ocean.  li^  by  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  cavity 
was  filled  with  salt,  other  crystals  of  tha  same  mineral 
would  more  easily  be  formed  from  a  solution,  and  might 
then  spread  along  the  bottom  of  tha  sea.    Yet  even  in 


ful  impediments  to  hb  navigation ;  for  if  he 
attempted  to  pass  between  them  and  the 
shore,  he  was  sometimes  sucked  in  hy  the 
eddy ;  and  if  he  attempted  to  avoid  them  out 
at  sea,  he  was  often  sunk  by  the  storm.  But 
in  our  time,  and  in  our  present  improved 
state  of  navigation,  Charybais,  and  the  £nri. 
pus,  with  all  the  other  irregular  currento  of 
the  Mediterranean,  are  no  longer  formidable. 
Mr  Addison,  not  attending  to  this  train  of 
thinking,  upon  passing  through  the  straite  of 
Sicily,  was  surprised  at  the  little  there  was 
of  terror  in  the  present  appearance  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis ;  and  seems  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  their  agitations  are  much  diminished 
since  tiie  times  of  antiquity.  In  fact,  from 
the  reasons  above,  all  the  wonders  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  are  described  in  much 
higher  colours  than  they  merit,  to  us  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  more  magnificent  terrors 
of  the  ocean.  The  Mediterranean  is  one  of 
the  smoothest  and  most  gentle  seas  in  the 
world ;  ite  tides  are  scarcely  perceivable, 
except  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  shipwrecks 
are  less  known  there  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

It  is  in  the  ocean,  therefore,  that  these 
whirlpools  are  particularly  dangerous,  where 


this  case  it  should  seem  that  the  fluid  must  fint  be  fully 
saturated  with  muriate  of  soda. 

In  regard  to  the  probable  origin  of  those  continuous 
masses  of  rock-salt  which  wa  find  in  Poland,  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  and  Spain,  geologista  have  entertained 
very  diflerant  opinions;  but  the  theory  which  has  ob- 
tained most  favour  in  latter  times  attributes  them  net  to 
precipitation  from  an  aqueous  menstruum,  but  to  subli- 
mation from  volcanic  exhalations  rising  from  below, 
which  Insinuate  themaelvea  into  rents  and  vacuities, 
caused  by  the  fracture  and  decompositien  of  raoka. 

The  StraiU  of  GibrUtar  are  said  to  become  gradually 
wider  by  the  wearing  dovm  of  the  cliflk  on  each  side  at 
many  points ;  end  the  current  sets  elong  the  coast  of 
Africa  so  as  to  cause  considenble  Inroads  in  various 
parts,  particularly  near  Carthage.  Near  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  at  Abouidr,  the  coast  was  greatly 
devutated  in  the  year  1784,  when  a  small  IsUnd  was 
nearly  consumed.  By  a  series  of  similar  operations,  the 
old  sites  of  the  cities  of  Nloopolis,  Taposiris,  Parva,  and 
Canopus,  have  become  a  sand-bank. 

It  frequently  happens,  where  the  eea  is  encroaching 
on  a  coast,  that  perpendicular  cUflls  of  considerable 
height,  composed  ot  loose  sand,  supply,  as  they  crumble 
away,  large  quantities  of  fine  sand,  which  being  in  mid- 
air when  detached,  are  carried  by  the  winds  to  great 
distances,  covering  the  land  or  barring  up  the  mouths 
of  estuariea.  This  is  exemplified  In  Poole  Bay,  in 
Hampshire,  and  in  many  points  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
and  Sufiblk.  But  a  violent  wind  will  sometimes  drift 
the  sand  of  a  sea  beach,  and  carry  it  up  with  fragments 
of  shells  to  great  heights,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sands  of 
Barry,  at  the  northern  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay, 
where  hiUs  of  this  origin  attain  the  height  of  140  feet. 

On  the  coast  of  France  and  Holland  long  chains  of 
these  dunes  have  been  formed  in  many  parts,  and  often 
give  rise  to  very  Important  geologioa  changes,  by 
damming  up  the  mouths  of  estuaries,  and  preventing 
the  free  ingress  of  tlie  tides,  or  free  efflux  of  river 
water.— /<y<^**  Otologjf. 
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the  tides  are  violent,  and  the  tempests  fierce. 
To  mention  only  one,  that  called  the  Maei- 
9troom^  upon  the  coasts  of  Norway,  which  is 
considered  as  the  most  dreadful  and  voracious 
in  the  world.  The  name  it  has  received  from 
the  natives,  signifies  the  navel  of  the  eea;  since 
they  suppose  that  a  great  share  of  the  water 
of  the  sea  is  sucked  up  and  discharged  by 
its  vortex.  A  minute  description  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  is  not  to  be  expected,  since  none 
who  were  there  ever  returned  to  bring  back 
information.  The  body  of  the  waters  that 
form  this  whirlpool,  are  extended  in  a  circle 
above  thirteen  miles  in  circumference.^  In 
the  midst  of  this  stands  a  rock,  against  which 
the  tide  in  its  ebb  is  dashed  with  inconceiv- 
able fury.  At  this  time  it  instantly  swallows 
up  all  things  that  come  within  the  sphere  of 
its  violence,  trees,  timber,  and  shipping.  No 
skill  in  the  mariner,  nor  strength  of  rowing, 
can  work  an  escape :  the  sailor  at  the  helm 
finds  the  ship  at  first  go  in  a  current  opposite 
to  his  intentions;  his  vessel's  motion,  though 
slow  in  the  beginning,  becomes  every  moment 
more  rapid  ;  it  goes  round  in  circles  still  nar- 
rower, and  narrower,  till  at  last  it  is  dashed 
against  the  rocks,  and  instantly  disappears : 
nor  is  it  seen  again  for  six  hours ;  till  the  tide 
flowing,  it  is  vomited  forth  with  tlie  same 
violence  with  which  it  was  drawn  in.  The 
noise  of  this  dreadful  vortex  still  farther  con- 
tributes  to  increase  its  terror,  which,  with  the 
dashing  of  the  waters,  and  the  dreadful  valley, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  caused  by  their  circu. 
lation,  makes  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
objects  in  nature. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  THE  CHANGES  PRODUCED  BY  THE  SEA 
UPON  THE  EARTH.' 

From  what  has  been  said,  as  well  of  the 
earth  as  of  the  sea,  they  both  appear  to  be  in 
continual  fluctuation.  The  earth,  the  com- 
mon promptuary  that  supplies  subsistence  to 
men,  animals,  and  vegetables,  is  continually 
furnishing  its  stores  to  their  support  But 
the  matter  which  is  thus  derived  from  it,  is 
soon  restored,  and  laid  down  again  to  be  pre- 
pared for  fresh  mutations.  The  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  is,  no  doubt,  false  and  whimsical ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
transmigration  of  bodies;  the  spoils  of  the 
meanest  reptile  may  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
prince;  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  poet  has 


^  Kircher,  Mund.  Subt.  toI  i.  p.  166. 
'  Some  of  these  changee  are  deaciibed  in  Um  geoiogi- 
oal  NotM  to  a  preceding  cbapUr. 


it,  the  body  of  Csesar  may  be  employed  in 
stopping  a  beer.barrel.  From  this,  and  other 
causes,  therefore,  the  earth  is  in  continual 
change.  Its  internal  fiires,  the  deviation  of 
its  rivers,  and  the  falling  of  its  mountains, 
are  daily  altering  its  surface  ;  and  geography 
can  scarcelv  recollect  the  lakes  and  the  vai. 
leys  that  history  once  described. 

But  these  changes  are  nothing  to  the  in- 
stability of  the  ocean.  It  would  seem  that 
inquietude  was  as  natural  to  it  as  its  fluidity. 
It  is  first  seen  with  a  constant  and  equable 
motion  going  towards  the  west ;  the  tides 
then  interrupt  this  progression,  pind  for  a  time 
drive  the  waters  in  a  contrary  direction  : 
besides  these  agitations,  the  currents  act 
their  part  in  a  smaller  sphere,  being  gene- 
rally greatest  where  the  other  motions  of  the 
sea  are  least ;  namely,  nearest  the  shore ;  the 
winds  also  contribute  their  share  in  this  uni- 
versal  fluctuation ;  so  that  scarcely  any  part 
of  the  sea  is  wholly  seen  to  stagnate. 

Nil  enim  quiescit,  undis  impellitur  unda, 
Et  spiiitus  et  calor  toto  se  corpore  i 


As  this  great  element  is  thus  changed,  and 
continually  labouring  internally,  it  may  be 
readily  supposed  that  it  produces  correspon- 
dent changes  upon  its  shores,  and  those  parts 
of  the  earth  subject  to  its  influence.  In  fact, 
it  is  every  day  making  considerable  altera- 
tions, either  by  overflowing  its  shores  in  one 
place,  or  deserting  them  in  others ;  by  cover- 
ing over  whole  tracts  of  country  that  were 
cultivated  and  peopled,  at  one  time ;  or  by 
leaving  its  bed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation,  and  to  supply  a  new 
theatre  for  human  industry,  at  another. 

In  this  struggle  between  the  earth  and  the 
sea  for  dominion,  the  greatest  number  of  our 
shores  seem  to  defy  the  whole  rage  of  the 
waves,  both  by  their  height,  and  the  rocky 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
coasts,  of  Italy,  for  instance,  are  bordered 
with  rocks  of  marble  of  different  kinds,  the 
quarries  of  which  may  easily  be  distinguished 
at  a  distance  from  sea,  and  appear  like  per- 
pendicular columns  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds  of  marble,  ranged  along  the  shore.  In 
general,  the  coasts  of  France,  from  Brest  to 
Sourdeaux,  are  composed  of  rocks :'  as  are 
also  those  of  Spain  and  England,  which  de. 
fend  the  land,  and  only  are  interrupted,  here 
and  there,  to  give  an  egress  to  rivers,  and  to 
grant  the  conveniences  of  bays  and  harbours 
to  our  shipping.  It  may  in  general  be  re- 
marked,  that  wherever  the  sea  is  most  violent 
and  furious,  there  the  boldest  shores,  and  of 
the  most  compact  materials,  are  found  to  op. 
pose  it     There  are  many  shores  several  hun. 

«  BuffoD^ToL  U.  p.  log 
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died  feet  perpendicular,  against  which  the 
sea,  when  swollen  with  tides  or  storms,  rises 
and  heats  with  inconceivable  fury.  In  the 
Orkneys/  where  the  shores  are  thus  formed, 
it  sometimes,  when  agitated  by  a  storm,  rises 
two  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  and  dashes 
np  its  spray,  together  with  sand  and  otlier 
sohstances  that  compose  its  bottom,  upon  land, 
like  showers  of  rain. 

Prom  hence,  therefore,  we  may  conceive 
how  the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  the  boldness 
of  the  shore,  may  be  said  to  have  made  each 
other.  Where  me  sea  meets  no  obstacles,  it 
spreads  its  waters  with  a  gentle  intumescence, 
till  all  its  power  is  destroyed,  by  wanting 
depth  to  aid  the  motion.  But  when  its  pro- 
gress is  checked  in  the  midst,  by  the  promin- 
enee  of  rocks,  or  the  abrupt  elevation  of  the 
land,  it  dashes  with  all  the  force  of  its  depth 
a|^ainst  the  obstacle,  and  forms,  by  its  repeated 
violence,  that  abruptness  of  the  shore  which 
confines  its  impetuosity.  Where  the  sea  is 
extremely  deep,  or  very  much  vexed  by  tem. 
pests,  it  is  no  small  obstacle  that  can  confine 
its  xjBige  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  see  the  bold. 
est  shores  projected  against  the  deepest  waters ; 
all  less  impediments  having  long  since  been 
Burmoonted  and  washed  away.  Perhaps  of 
all  the  shores  in  the  world,  there  is  not  one  so 
high  as  that  on  the  west  of  St  Kilda,  which, 
upon  a  late  admeasurement, '  was  found  to  be 
six  hundred  fathoms  perpendicular  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Here  also,  the  sea  is  deep, 
turbulent,  and  stormy;  so  that  it  requires 
ffreat  force  in  the  shore  to  oppose  its  violence. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  East  Indies,  the  shores, 
though  not  high  above  water,  are  generally 
very  deep,  and  consequently  the  waves  roll 
against  the  land  with  great  weight  and  irre- 
gularity.  This  rising  of  the  waves  against 
the  shore,  is  called  by  mariners  the  surf  of 
the  sea ;  and  in  shipwrecks  is  generally  fatal 
to  such  as  attempt  to  swim  on  shore.  In  this 
case  no  dexterity  in  the  swimmer,  no  float  he 
can  use,  neither  swimming-girdle  nor  cork- 
jacket,  will  save  him;  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  waves  breaks  upon  him  at 
once,  and  crushes  him  with  certain  rain. 
Some  few  of  the  natives,  however,  have  the 
art  of  swimming  and  of  navigating  their 
little  boats  near  those  shores,  where  an  Euro- 
pean is  sure  of  instant  destruction. 

In  places  where  the  force  of  the  sea  is  less 
violent,  or  its  tides  less  rapid,  the  shores  are 
generally  seen  to  descend  with  a  more  gradual 
declivity.  Over  these,  the  waters  of  the  tide 
steal  by  almost  imperceptible  decrees,  cover- 
ing them  for  a  large  extent,  and  leaving  them 
bare  on  its  recess.     Upon  these  shores,  as  was 


1  Buffoo,  p.  191. 

VOL.  I. 


*  Description  of  St  Ki]da. 


said,  the  sea  seldom  beats  with  any  great  vio- 
lence, as  a  large  wave  has  not  depth  sufficient 
to  float  it  onwards,  so  that  here  only  are  to  be 
seen  gentle  surges  making  calmly  towards 
land,  and  lessening  as  they  approach.  As 
the  sea,  in  the  former  description,  is  generally 
seen  to  present  prospects  of  tumult  and  up. 
roar,  here  it  more  usually  exhibits  a  scene  of 
repose  and  tranquil  beauty.  Its  waters  which, 
when  surveyed  from  the  precipice,  aflbrded  a 
muddy  greenish  hue,  arising  from  their  depth 
and  position  to  the  eye,*  when  regarded  from 
a  shelving  shore,  wear  the  colour  of  the  sky, 
and  seem  rising  to  meet  it  The  deafening 
noise  of  the  deep  sea,  is  here  converted  into 
gentle  murmurs ;  instead  of  the  waters  dash- 
ing against  the  face  of  the  rock,  it  advances 
and  recedes,  still  goin^  forward,  but  with  just 
force  enough  to  push  its  weeds  and  shells,  by 
insensible  approaches,  to  the  shore. 

There  are.  other  shores,  beside  those  already 
described,  which  either  have  been  raised  by 
art,  to  oppose  the  sea's  approaches,  or,  from 
the  sea's  gaining  ground,  are  threatened  with 
imminent  destruction.  The  sea's  being  thus 
seen  to  give  and  take  away  lands  at  pleasure, 
is,  without  question,  one  of  the  most  extraor. 
dinary  considerations  in  all  natural  history. 
In  some  places  it  is  seen  to  obtain  the  supe- 
riority by  slow  and  certain  approaches ;  or  to 
burst  in  at  once,  and  overwhelm  all  things  in 
undistinguished  destruction;  in  other  places 
it  departs  from  its  shores,  and  where  its  waters 
have  been  known  to  rage,  it  leaves  fields 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  verdure. 

The  formation  of  new  lands  by  the  sea's 
continually  bringing  its  sediment  to  one  place, 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  its  sands  in  an- 
other, is  easily  conceived.  We  have  had  many 
instances  of  this  in  England.  *  The  island 
of  Oxney,  which  is  adjacent  to  Romney- 
marsh,  was  produced  in  this  manner.  This 
had  for  a  long  time  been  a  low  level,  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  being  over-flown  by  the 
river  Rother ;  but  the  sea,  by  its  depositions, 
has  gradually  raised  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
while  it  has  hollowed  the  mouth ;  so  that  the 
one  is  sufficiently  secured  from  inundations, 
and  the  other  is  deep  enough  to  admit  ships 
of  considerable  burden.  The  like  also  may  be 
seen  at  that  bank  called  the  Dcgger»sands, 
where  two  tides  meet,  and  which  thus  re- 
ceives new  increase  every  day,  so  that  in  time 
the  place  seems  to  promise  fair  for  being  ha. 
bitable  earth.  On  many  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  France,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and 

*  Newton'f  Optics,  p.  163^167. 
*  It  is  supposed  Uiat  there  eiisted  an  isthmus  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  which  is  conceived  to  have 
been  broken  donen  by  the  sea,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  any  accurate  historical  records  respecting  these 
islands. 
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Prassia,  the  sea  has  been  lensibly  known  to 
retire. '  Hubert  Thomas  asserts,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Country  of  Liege,  that  the 
sea  formerly  encompassed  the  city  of  Ton- 
gres,  which,  however,  is  at  present  thirty-five 
leagues  distant  from  it :  this  assertion  he  sup- 
ports by  many  strong  reasons ;  and,  among 
others,  by  the  iron  rings  fixed  in  the  walls  of 
the  town,  for  fasteninff  the  ships  that  came 
into  the  port  In  Italy  there  is  a  consider- 
able piece  of  ground  gained  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Amo(  and  Ravenna,  that  once 
stood  by  the  sea-side,  is  now  considerably  re- 
moved from  it.  But  we  need  scarcely  men- 
tion these,  when  we  find  that  the  whole  re- 
public  of  Holland  seems  to  be  a  conquest 
upon  the  sea,  and  in  a  manner  rescued  from 
its  bosom.  *  The  snrfuce  of  the  earth,  in  this 
country,  is  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the 
sea ;  and  I  remember,  upon  approaching  the 
coast,  to  have  looked  down  upon  it  from  the 
sea,  as  into  a  vallev:  however,  it  is  every  day 
rising  higher  by  the  depositions  made  upon 
it  by  the  sea,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Meuse ;  and 
those  parts  which  fbrmerly  admitted  large 
men  or  war,  are  now  known  to  be  too  shallow 
to  receive  ships  of  very  moderate  burihen. 

A  Biiffim,  vol.  vt.  p.  4i4. 

*  Inroadt  qf  tk§  iw  im  aolUmd,^On»  of  ths  most 
memorable  irmpUons  occurred  in  1421,  where  the  tide, 
poiiring  into  the  mouth  of  the  united  Meuse  and  Waal, 
burst  though  a  dam  In  the  district  named  Bergse-Veld, 
and  overflowed  twenty-two  villages,  forming  that  large 
sheet  of  water  called  the  Blei  Bosch.  No  vestige  even 
of  the  mine  of  these  places  oould  ever  afterwards  be 
seen,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  new  bay  became  after- 
wards silted  up^  and  formed  an  island.  The  Leek,  or 
central  arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  enters  the  sea  a  little 
to  the  north  of  this  new  estuary,  hu,  at  present,  a  com- 
munication with  it  The  island  Onmewert,  which  in 
the  year  1296  existed  not  fiur  from  Hooten,  has  been  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Farther  to  the  north  is  a  long  line  of 
shore  covered  with  sand  dunes,  where  great  depredations 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time*  The  church  of 
Scheveaingen,  not  far  fiiom  the  Hague,  was  once  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  and  now  stands  on  the  shore; 
half  the  place  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  waves 
in  1670.  Catwyck,  once  far  from  the  sea,  is  now  upon 
the  shore;  two  of  Its  streets  having  been  overflowed, 
and  land  torn  away  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  yards 
in  I7lik  It  Is  only  by  aid  of  embankments,  that  Pet- 
ten,  and  several  other  places  farther  north,  have  been 
defended  against  the  sea. 

Still  more  important  are  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  coast  opposite  the  right  arm  of  the 
Rhine,  or  the  Yssel,  where  the  ocean  has  burst  through 
a  large  isthmus,  and  entered  the  inland  lake  Flevo, 
which,  in  ancient  timesi  was,  according  to  Pomponius 
Mela,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  nhine  overcer- 
Uin  low  lands.  It  appears  that,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
there  were  several  lakes  in  the  present  site  of  the  Zuy. 
der  Zee,  between  Friesland  and  HoUand.  The  succes- 
sive inroads  by  which  these,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ad- 
joining territory,  were  transformed  into  a  great  gulf, 
began  about  the  commencement,  and  were  completed 
towards  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Alting 
gives  the  following  relation  of  the  occurrence,  drawn 
from  manuscript  documents  of  contemporary  inhabitants 


The  province  of  Jucaton,  a  peninsula  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
sea.  This  tract,  which  stretches  out  into  the 
ocean  a  hundred  leagues,  and  which  is  aboye 
thirty  broad,  is  every  where,  at  a  moderate 
depth  below  the  surface,  composed  of  shells, 
which  evince  that  its  land  once  formed  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  In  France,  the  town  of 
Aiges  Mortes  was  a  port  in  the  times  of  St 
Louis,  which  is  now  removed  more  than  four 
miles  from  the  sea.  Psalmodi,  in  the  same 
kingdom,  was  an  island  in  the  year  816,  but 
is  now  more  than  six  miles  from  the  shore. 
All  along  the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  I  am  very 
well  assured,  that  in  the  memory  of  man  the 
sea  has  gained  fifty  yards  in  some  places,  and 
has  lost  as  much  in  others. 

Thus^ numerous,  therefore,  are  the  insfonces 
of  new  lands  having  been  produced  from  the 
sea,  which,  as  we  see,  is  brought  about  two 
different  ways;  first,  by  the  waters  raising 
banks  of  sand  and  mud  where  their  sediment 
is  deposited;  and,  secondly,  by  their  relin- 
quishing the  shore  entirely,  and  leaving  it  nn. 
occupied  to  the  industry  of  man. 

But  as  the  sea  has  been  thus  known  to  re- 
cede from  some  lands,  so  has  it,  by  fatel  ex- 


of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  the  year  1206,  the 
island  now  called  Wieringent  to  the  south  of  the  Texel, 
was  still  a  part  of  the  mainhuid,  but  during  several  high 
floods,  of  which  the  dates  are  given,  ending  in  Decem- 
ber, 1251,  it  was  separated  fiom  the  continent.  By 
subsequent  incursions,  the  sea  consumed  great  parts  of 
the  rich  and  populous  isthmus^  a  low  tract  which 
stretched  on  the  north  of  Lake  Flevo,  between  Staveren 
in  Friesland,  and  Medemblick  in  Holland,  till  at  length 
a  breach  was  completed  about  the  year  128S,  and  after- 
wards widened.  Great  destruction  of  land  took  place 
when  the  sea  first  broke  in,  and  many  towns  were  swept 
away;  but  then  was  afterwards  a  reaction  to  a  certain 
extent,  large  tracts  at  first  submerged  having  been  gra- 
dually redeemed.  The  new  straits  south  3  Staveren 
are  more  than  half  the  width  of  those  of  Dover,  but 
are  very  shallow,  the  greatest  depth  not  exceeding  two 
or  three  fathoms.  The  new  bay  is  of  a  somewhat  cir* 
cular  form,  and  between  tUrt^  and  /wfff  miles  in  dia- 
meter. How  much  of  this  space  may  formerly  have 
been  occupied  by  Lake  Flevo,  is  unknown. 

A  series  of  isles,  stretching  from  the  Texel  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Weser  and  Blbe,  are  evidently  the  last 
relics  of  a  tract  once  contimioui.  lliey  have  greatly 
diminished  in  size,  and  have  lost  about  a  third  (tf  their 
number  since  tho  time  of  Pliny;  far  that  naturalist 
counted  twenty-three  islands  between  the  Texol  and 
Eldor,  whereas  there  are  now  only  sixteen,  including 
Heligoland  and  Neuwerk.  Hdigdand,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  began  in  the  year  800  to  be  much  consumed 
by  the  waves.  In  the  years  ISOO,  1600,  and  1649, 
other  parts  were  swept  away,  till  at  last  only  a  rock  and 
some  low  ground  remained.  Since  1770,  a  current  has 
cut  a  passage  sufiiciently  deep  to  admit  large  ships 
through  this  remaining  portion,  and  has  formed  two 
isUnds.  On  the  other  hand  some  few  islands  have  ex- 
tended their  bounds  in  one  direction^  or  become  ccm- 
nected  with  others,  by  the  sanding-up  of  channels ;  but 
even  these,  like  Julst,  have  generaOy  given  way  as  much 
on  the  north  towards  the  sea  as  they  have  gained  on  the 
south,  or  land  8ide.-*X^lfV  Gt9l^. 
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Perience,  been  found  to  encroach  upon  others ; 
and  probably  these  depredations  on  one  part 
of  the  shore,  may  account  for  their  dereliction 
from  another;  for  the  current  which  rested 
upon  some  certain  bank  haying  got  an  egress 
in  some' other  place,  it  no  longer  presses  upon 
its  former  bed,  but  poors  all  its  stream  into 
the  new  entrance ;  so  that  every  inundation 
of  the  sea  may  be  attelided  with  some  corres- 
pondent derelictioli  of  another  shore. 

Howeyer  this  be,  we  haye  numerous  his- 
tories of  the  sea's  inundations,  and  its  bury- 
ing  whole  provinces  in  its  bosom.  Many 
cMiuntries  that  have  been  thus  destroyed,  bear 
melancholy  witness  to  the  truth  of  history ; 
and  show  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  the 
spires  of  their  steeples,  still  standing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  One  of  the  most  con- 
siderable inundations  we  have  in  history,  is 
that  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
which  overflowed  the  estates  of  the  Earl 
Godwin,  and  forms  now  that  Bank  called  the 
Godwin  Sands.  In  the  year  1546,  a  similar 
irruption  of  the  sea  destroyed  a  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  territory  of  Dort ;  and  yet 
a  greater  number  round  Dullart  In  Friez- 
land,  and  Zealand,  there  were  more  than  three 
hundred  villages  overwhelmed;  and  their  ruins 
continue  still  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
in  a  clear  day.  The  Baltic  sea  has,  by  slow 
degrees,  covered  a  large  part  of  Pomerania; 
and,  among  others,  destroyed  and  overwhelmed 
the  famous  port  of  Vineta.  In  the  same  man- 
ner,  the  Norwegian  sea  has  formed  several 
little  islands  from  the  main  land,  and  still 
daily  advances  upon  the  continent.  The 
German  sea  has  advanced  upon  the  shores  of 
Holland,  near  Catt;  so  that  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  citadel  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
formerly  built  upon  this  coast,  are  now 
actually  under  water.  To  these  accidents 
several  more  might  be  added ;  our  own  his- 
torians, and  those  of  other  countries,  abound 
with  them ;  almost  every  flat  shore  of  any  ex- 
tent, being  able  to  show  something  that  it  has 
lost ,  or  something  that  it  has  gained  from  the  sea. 
There  are  some  shores  on  which  the  sea  has 
made  temporary  depredations ;  where  it  has 
overflowed,  and  after  remaining  perhaps  some 
ages,  it  has  again  retired  of  its  own  aeoord, 
or  been  driven  back  by  the  industry  of  mali.^ 
There  are  many  lands  in  Norway,  Scotland, 
and  the  Maldive  Islands,  that  are  at  one 
time  covered  with  water,  and  at  another  free. 
The  country  round  the  isle  of  Ely,  in  the 
times  of  Bede,  about  a  thousand  years  ago, 
was  one  of  the  roost  delightful  spots  in  the 
whole  kingdom ;  it  was  not  only  richly  culti- 
vated, ana  produced  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  grapes  also,  that  afforded  excellent  wine. 

1  Buffoo,  Tol.  ii.  p.  425. 


The  accounts  of  that  time  are  copious  in  the 
description  of  its  verdure  and  fertility;  its 
rich  pastures  covered  with  flowers  and  herb* 
age;  its  beautiful  shades,  and  wholesome  air. 
But  the  sea,  breaking  in  upon  the  land,  over- 
whelmed  the  whole  country,  took  possession  of 
the  soil,  and  totally  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
fertile  valleys  in  the  world.  Its  air,  -from 
bemg  dry  and  healthful,  from  that  time  be- 
came most  unwholesome,  and  clogged  with 
vapours ;  and  the  small  part  of  the  coimtry 
that,  by  being  higher  than  the  rest,  escaped 
the  deluge^  ivas  soon  rendered  uninhabitable, 
from  its  noxiotis  yapotlts.  Thus  this  country 
continued  under  water  ftit  some  centuries:  till 
at  last  the  sea,  by  the  same  caprice  which  had 
prompted  its  invasions,  began  to  abandon  the 
earth  in  like  manner.  It  has  continued  for 
Aome  ages  to  relinquish  its  former  conquests ; 
and  although  the  inhabitants  can  neither  boast 
the  longevity  nor  the  luxuries  of  their  former 
pre-occupants,  yet  they  find  ample  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  if  they  happen  to  survive  the 
fitst  years  of  their  residence  there,  they  dre 
often  known  to  arrive  at  a  good  old  age. 

But  although  history  be  silent  as  to  many 
other  inundations  of  the  like  kind,  where  the 
sea  has  overflow^  the  country,  and  afterwards 
retired,  yet  we  have  numberless  testimonies  of 
another  nature,  that  prove  it  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt:  I  mean  those  numerous 
trees  that  ate  found  buried  at  considerable 
depths  in  places  where  either  rivers  or  the  sea 
have  accidentally  overflown. '  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ness,  near  Bruges,  in  Flanders, 
at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  are  found  great 
quantities  of  trees  lying  as  close  to  each  other 
as  they  do  in  a  wood ;  the  trunks,  the  branches, 
and  the  leaves,  are  in  such  perfect  preserva- 
tion, that  the  particular  kind  of  each  tree  may 
instantly  be  known.  About  five  htmdred 
years  ago,  this  very  ground  was  known  to 
have  been  covered  by  the  sea :  nor  is  there 
any  history  or  tradition  of  its  having  been  dry 

f round,  which  we  can  have  no  doubt  must 
ave  been  the  case.  Thus  we  see  a  country 
flourishing  in  verdure,  producing  large  forests, 
and  trees  of  various  kinds,  overwhelmed  by 
the  sea.  We  see  this  element  depositing  its 
sediment  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet ;  and  its 
waters  must,  therefore,  have  risen  much 
higher.  We  see  the  same,  after  it  has  thus 
overwhelmed  and  sunk  the  land  so  deep  be- 
neath its  slime,  capriciously  retiring  from  the 
same  coasts,  and  leaving  that  habitable  once 
more,  which  it  had  formerly  destroyed.  All 
this  is  wonderful ;  and  perhaps,  instead  of  at 
tempting"  to  inquire  after  the  cause,  which  has 
hitherto  Deen  inscrutable,  it  will  best  become 
us  to  rest  satisfied  with  admiration. 


«  BufTon,  vol.  II.  p.  403. 
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At  the  city  of  Modena  in  Italy,  and  about 
four  miles  round  it,  wherever  it  is  dug, 
when  the  workmen  arrive  at  the  depth  of 
sixty-three  feet,  they  come  to  a  bed  of  chalk, 
which  they  bore  with  an  auger  &ye  feet  deep: 
they  then  withdraw  from  the  pit,  before  the 
auger  is  removed,  and  upon  its  extraction,  the 
water  bursts  up  through  the  aperture  with 
great  violence,  and  quickly  fills  this  new-made 
well,  which  continues  full,  and  is  affected 
neither  by  rains  nor  droughts.  But  that  which 
is  most  remarkable  in  this  operation,  is  the 
layers  of  earth  as  we  descend.  At  the  depth 
of  fourteen  feet  are  found  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city,  paved  streets,  houses,  floors,  and 
different  pieces  of  Mosaic.  Under  this  is 
found  a  solid  earth,  that  would  induce  one  to 
think  had  never  been  removed;  however, 
mider  it  is  found  a  soft  oozy  earth,  made  up 
of  vegetables;  and  at  twenty-six  feet  depth, 
large  trees  entire,  such  as  walnut  trees,  with 
the  walnuts  still  sticking  on  the  stem,  and 
their  leaves  and  branches  in  exact  preservation. 
At  twenty-eight  feet  depth,  a  soft  chalk  is  found 
mixed  with  a  vast  quantity  of  shells;  and  this 
bed  is  eleven  feet  thick.  Under  this,  vege- 
tables are  found  again,  with  leaves,  and 
branches  of  trees  as  before  ;  and  thus  alter- 
nately  chalk  and  vegetable  earth  to  the  depth 
of  sixty-three  feet  These  are  the  layers 
wherever  the  workmen  attempt  to  bore ;  while 
in  many  of  them  they  also  find  pieces  of  char- 
coal, bones,  and  bits  of  iron.  From  this  des- 
cription, therefoie,  it  appears,  that  this  country 
has  been  alternately  overflowed  and  deserted 
by  the  sea,  one  age  after  another :  nor  were 
these  overflowings  and  retirings  of  trifling 
depth,  or  of  short  continuance.  When  the 
sea  burst  in,  it  must  have  been  a  long  time  in 
overwhelming  the  branches  of  the  fallen  forest 
with  its  sediment ;  and  still  longer  in  forming 
a  regular  bed  of  shells  eleven  feet  over  them. 
It  must  have,  therefore,  taken  an  age,  at 
least,  to  make  any  one  of  these  layers ;  and 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  roust  have  been 
many  ages  employed  in  the  production  of  them 
all.  The  land  also,  upon  being  deserted, 
must  have  had  time  to  grow  compact,  to  gather 
fresh  fertility,  and  to  be  drained  of  its  waters 
before  it  could  be  disposed  to  vegetation,  or 
before  its  trees  could  have  shot  forth  again  to 
maturity. 

We  have  instances  nearer  home  of  the  same 
kind  given  us  in  the  Philosophical  Transac 
tions ;  one  of  them  by  Mr  Derham.  An  in- 
undation of  the  sea,  at  Dagenham,  in  Essex, 
la3ring  bare  a  part  of  the  adjacent  pasture  for 
above  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and,  in  some 
places,  twenty  deep,  it  discovered  a  number 
of  trees  that  had  lain  there  for  many  ages 
before :  these  trees,  by  lying'  long  under 
ground,  were  become  black  and  hard,  and 


their  fibres  so  tough,  that  one  might  as 
easily  break  a  wire,  as  any  of  them:  they 
lay  so  thick  in  the  place  where  they  were 
found,  that  in  many  parts  he  could  step  from 
one  to  another:  he  conceived  also,  that  not 
only  all  the  adjacent  marshes,  for  several  hun- 
dred acres,  were  covered  underneath  with  such 
timber,  but  also  the  marshes  along  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  for  several  miles.  The  meet 
ing  with  these  trees  at  such  depths,  he  ascribes 
to  the  sediment  of  the  river,  and  the  tides, 
which  constantly  washing  over  them,  have 
always  left  some  part  of  Sieir  substance  be- 
hind, so  as,  by  repeated  alluvions,  to  work  a 
bed  of  vegetable  earth  over  them,  to  the  height 
at  which  he  found  it  ^ 


1  Many  irriten  have  declared  Uutt  the  gain  an  our 
eastern  coast,  lince  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  has 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss;  but  they  have  been 
at  no  pains  to  calculate  the  amount  of  loss,  and  have 
often  forgotten  that,  while  the  new  acquisitions  are 
manifest,  there  are  rarely  any  natural  monumenU  to  at- 
test the  former  existence  of  tlie  land  that  has  been 
carried  away.  They  have  also  taken  into  their  account 
those  tracts  artificially  recovered,  which  are  often  of 
great  agricultural  importance,  and  may  remain  secure, 
perhaps,  for  thousands  of  years,  but  which  are  only  a 
few  feet  above  tha  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  there- 
fore exposed  to  be  overflowed  again  by  a  small  proportion 
of  the  force  required  to  remove  cliffs  of  considerable 
height  on  our  shores.  If  it  were  true  that  the  area  of 
land  annually  abandoned  by  the  sea  in  estuaries  were 
equal  to  that  invaded  by  it,  there  would  still  be  no  com- 
pensation M  kimk 

It  will  seem,  at  first  sight,  someiniiat  paradoxical,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  greater  number  of  estu- 
aries,  although  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the 
sea,  are  usually  contracting  in  sixe,  even  where  the 
whole  line  of  coast  is  giving  way.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  inroads  made  by  the  ocean  upon  estuaries,  al- 
though extremely  great,  are  completed  during  periods 
of  comparatively  short  duration;  and  in  the  intervals 
between  these  irruptions,  the  mouths  of  rivers,  like  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  usually  e^joy  a  more  or  less  perfect 
respite.  All  the  estuaries,  taken  together,  constitute 
but  a  small  part  of  a  great  line  of  coast ;  it  is,  therefore, 
most  probable,  that  if  our  observations  extend  to  a  few 
centuries  only,  we  shall  not  see  any,  and  very  nrely  all, 
of  this  small  part  exposed  to  the  funr  of  the  ocean.  The 
coast  of  Holland  and  Friexlaiid,  if  studied  for  several 
consecutive  centuries  since  the  Roman  era,  would  geo- 
erally  have  led  to  the  eondusion  that  the  land  was  en- 
croaching fast  upon  the  sea,  and  that  the  aggrandize- 
ment within  the  estuaries  fkr  more  than  compensated 
the  losses  on  Uie  open  coast.  But  when  our  retrospect 
embraces  the  whole  period,  an  opposite  inference  is 
drawn;  and  we  find  that  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  Biea  Bosch, 
Dollurt,  and  Yahde,  are  modern  gulfs  and  bays,  and  that 
these  points  have  been  the  principal  theatres  of  the  re- 
treat, instead  of  the  advance,  of  the  Isnd.  If  we  pos- 
sessed records  of  the  changes  on  our  coast  for  several 
thousand  yean,  they  would  probably  present  us  with 
similar  results;  and  although  we  have  hitherto  seen  our 
estuaries,  for  the  most  part,  become  partially  converted 
into  diy  land,  and  portions  of  bold  difis  intervening  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  rivers  consumed  by  the  sea,  this 
has  merely  arisen  from  the  accidental  set  of  the  currents 
and  tides  during  a  brief  period. 

Hie  current  which  flows  round  from  the  north. west, 
and  bears  against  our  eastern  ffoast,  transports,  as  we 
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The  levels  of  Hatfield.  Chace,  in  Yorkshire, 
a  tract  of  above  eighteen  thousand  acres,  which 
was  yearly  overflown,  was  reduced  to  arable 
and  pasture-land,  by  one  Sir  Cornelius  Ver- 
musden,  a  Dutchman.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
wide  extent,  are  found  millions  of  the  roots 
and  bodies  of  trees,  of  such  as  this  island 
either  formerly  did,  or  does  at  present,  pro- 
dace.  The  roots  of  all  stand  in  their  proper 
postures;  and  by  them,  as  thick  as  ever  they 
could  grow,  the  respective  trunks  of  each, 
some  above  thirty  yards  long.  The  oaks, 
some  of  which  have  been  sold  for  fifteen 
pounds  a-piece,  are  as  black  as  ebony,  very 
lasting,  and  close-grained.  The  ash- trees  are 
as  soft  as  earth,  and  are  commonly  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  workmen's  spades,  and  as  soon 
as  flung  up  into  the  open  air,  turn  to  dnst 
Bat  all  the  rest,  even  the  willows  themselves, 
whicL  are  softer  than  the  ash,  preserve  their 
substance  and  texture  to  this  very  day.  Some 
of  the  firs  appear  to  have  vegetated,  even 
after  they  were  fallen,  and  to  have,  from  their 
branches,  struck  up  large  trees,  as  great  as 
the  parent  trunk.  It  is  observable,  that  many 
of  these  trees  have  been  burnt,  some  quite 
through,  some  on  one  side*  some  have  been 
found  chopped  and  squared,  others  riven  with 
great  wooden  wedges ;  all  sufiiciently  mani- 
fesCing,  that  the  country  which  was  deluged 
had  formerly  been  inhabited.  Near  a  great 
root  of  one  tree,  was  found  eight  coins  of  the 


bftTO  aeen,  materiib  of  various  kinds.  It  undennioes 
and  swoops  away  the  granito,  gnoiss,  trap  rocks,  and 
sandstone  of  Shetland,  and  ramoves  the  gravel  and  loam 
of  the  cliA  of  Holdemess,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  which 
are  between  fifty  and  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
which  waste  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  six  yards  annually. 
It  bears  away  the  strata  of  London  day  on  the  coast  of 
Essex  and  Sheppey— consumes  the  chalk  with  its  flints 
many  miles  continuously  on  the 'Shores  of  Kent  and 
Sinsex— commits  annual  ravages  on  the  fresh-water  beds, 
capped  by  a  thick  covering  of  chalk  flints  in  Hampshire, 
and  continually  saps  the  foundations  of  the  Portland 
limestone.  It  receives,  besides,  during  the  rainy  months, 
larige  supplies  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud,  which  nume- 
reus  streams  from  the  Orsmpians,  Cheviots,  and  other 
chains,  send  down  to  the  sea.  To  what  regions,  then, 
is  all  this  matter  consigned?  It  is  not  retained  in  me- 
chanical suspension  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  nor  does  it 
mix  with  them  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution, — it  is 
deposited  somewAerv,  yet  certainly  not  in  the  immediate 
odghbourhood  of  our  shores ;  for,  in  that  case,  there 
would  soon  be  a  cessation  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea,  and  large  trscts  of  low  land,  like  Romney  Marsh, 
would  almost  every  where  encircle  our  island.  As  there 
Is  now  a  depth  of  water,  exceeding  thirty  feet,  in  some 
spots  where  cities  flourished  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  it 
is  dear  that  the  current  not  only  carries  far  away  the 
materials  of  the  wasted  difli,  but  tears  up  besides  many 
of  the  regular  strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

So  grsat  is  the  quantity  of  matter  held  In  suspension 
by  the  tidal  current  on  our  shores,  that  the  waters  are 
in  seme  places  artificially  introduced  into  certain  lands 
below  the  levd  of  the  sea  $  and  by  iiipeating  this  opera- 
tion,  which  is  called  **  waiting,"  fc^  »wo  or  three  years, 
Gonaldoiihle  tracts  have  been  raised^  In  the  estuary  df 


Roman  emperors  ;  and,  in  some  places,  the 
marks  of  the  ridge  and*  furrow  were  plainly 
perceivable,  which  testified  that  the  ground 
had  formerly  been  patient  of  cultivation. 

The  learned  naturalist  who  has  given  this 
description,^  has  pretty  plainly  evinced,  that 
this  forest  in  particular,  must  have  been  thus 
levelled  by  the  Romans  ;  and  that  the  falling 
of  the  trees  must  have  contributed  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  waters.  "  The  Romans," 
says  he,  *«  when  the  Britons  fled,  always  pur- 
sued them  into  the  fortresses  of  low  woods, 
and  miry  forests:  in  these  the  wild  natives 
found  shelter;  and  when  opportunity  offered, 
issued  out  and  fell  upon  their  invaders  with- 
out mercy.  In  this  manner  the  Romans  were 
at  length  so  harrassed,  that  orders  were  issued 
out  for  cutting  down  all  the  woods  and  forests 
in  Britain.  In  order  to  effect  this,  and  destroy 
the  enemy  the  easier,  they  set  fire  to  the  woods, 
composed,  of  pines  and  other  inflammable  tim. 
her,  which  spreading,  the  conflagration  de- 
stroyed  not  only  the  forest,  but  infinite  num. 
hers  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  had 
taken  shelter  therein.  When  the  pine  trees 
had  thus  done  what  mischief  they  could,  the 
Romans  then  brought  their  army  nearer,  and, 
with  whole  legions  of  the  captive  Britons,  cut 
down  most  of  the  trees  that  were  yet  left  stand- 
ing ;  leaving  only  here  and  there  some  great 
trees  untouched,  as  monuments  of  their  fury. 
These,  unneedful  of  their  labour,  being  des. 


the  Humber,  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet.  Large 
quantities  of  coarse  sand  and  pebbles  are  also  drifted 
along  at  the  bottom:  and  when  such  a  current  meets 
with  any  deep  depression  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  it 
must  necessarily  fill  it  up;  jtistaS'a  river,  when  it  meets 
with  a  lake  in  its  course,  fills  it  gradually  with  sediment* 
But  in  the  one  case,  the  sheet  of  water  is  converted 
into  land ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  a  shoal  only  will  bo 
raised,  overflowed  at  high  water,  or  at  least  by  spring 
tides.  The  only  records  which  we  at  present  possess  of 
the  gradual  shsllowing  of  seas  are  confined,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  estuaries,  havens,  and  certain  chsnnels 
of  no  great  depth;  and  to  some  inland  seas,  as  the 
Baltic,  Adriatic,  and  Arabian  gulf.  It  is  only  of  hto 
years  that  accurate  surveys  and  soundings  have  aflbrded 
data  of  comparison  in  very  deep  seas,  of  which  future 
gedogists  will  avail  themselves. 

An  extraordinary  gain  of  land  is  described  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  head  of  the  Red  sea,  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  having  doubled  in  breadth  since  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  his  time,  and  down  to  that  of  Arrian,  He- 
roopolis  was  on  the  coast,  now  it  Is  as  far  distant  from  the 
Red  sea  as  from  the  Mediterranean.  Sues  in  1541 
received  Into  its  harbour  the  fleet  of  Sdyman  II.;  but 
it  is  now  changed  into  a  sand -bank.  The  countiy  called 
Tehama  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf  has  increased 
from  three  to  six  miles  since  the  Christian  era.  Inland 
from  the  present  ports  are  the  ruins  of  more  andent 
towns,  which  were  once  on  the  sea-shore,  and  bore  the 
same  names.  It  is  said  that  the  blown  sand  from  the 
deserts  supplies  some  part  of  the  materials  of  this  new 
land,  and  that  the  rest  is  composed  of  shells  and  corals* 
of  which  the  growth  Is  very  rapid — LgdPt  Qwlogy, 

I  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  iv«  part  ii.  p.  t\A. 
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titute  of  the  support  of  the  underwood,  and  of 
their  neighbouring  trees,  were  easily  over- 
thrown by  the  winds,  and,  without  interrup- 
tion, remained  on  the  places  where  they  hap- 
pened to  fail.  The  forest,  thus  fallen,  must 
necessarily  have  stopped  up  the  currents,  both 
from  land  and  sea;  and  turned  into  great 
lakes,  what  were  before  but  temporary  streams* 
The  working  of  the  waters  here,  the  con- 
sumption and  decay  of  rotten  boughs  and 
branches,  and  the  rast  increase  of  water-moss 
which  flourishes  upon  marshy  grounds,  soon 
formed  a  covering  over  the  trunu  of  the  fallen 
trees,  and  raised  the  earth  several  feet  above 
its  former  level.  The  earth  thus  etery  day 
swelling,  by  a  continual  increase  from  the 
sediment  of  the  waters,  And  by  the  lightness 
of  the  vegetable  substances  of  which  it  was 
composed,  soon  bvertopt  the  Waters  by  which 
this  intumescence  was  at  first  efifbcted;  so 
that  it  entirely  got  rid  of  its  inmidations,  or 
only  demanded  a  slight  assistance  ^m  man 
for  that  purpose."  This  may  be  the  origin  of 
all  bogs,  which  are  formed  by  the  putrefaction 
of  vegetable  substances,  mixed  vdth  the  mud 
and  slime  deposited  by  waters,  and  at  length 
acquiring  a  sufflcieht  consistency.  • 

From  this  we  see  what  powetful  effects  the 
sea  is  capable  of  producing  upon  its  shores, 
either  by  overflowing  Seine,  or  deserting  others ; 
by  altering  the  direction  of  these,  and  render- 
ing  those  craggy  and  precipitate,  which  before 
were  shelving.  But  the  influence  it  has  upon 
these,  is  nothmg  to  that  which  it  has  upon  tiiat 
great  body  of  earth  which  forms  its  bottom. 
It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  the  greatest 
wonders  are  performed,  and  the  most  rapid 
changes  are  produced ;  it  is  there  that  the 
motion  of  the  tides  and  the  currents  have  their 
whole  force,  and  agitate  the  substances  of 
which  their  bed  is  composed.  But  all  these 
are  almost  wholly  hid  from  human  curiosity : 
the  miracles  of  the  deep  are  performed  in 
secret;  and  we  have  but  little  information 
from  its  abysses^  except  what  we  receive  by 
inspection  at  very  shallow  depths,  or  by  the 
plummet,  or  from  divers,  Irho  ate  known  to 
descend  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms.^ 

The  eye  can  reach  but  a  very  short  way 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  and  that  only  when 
its  surface  is  glassy  and  serene.  In  many 
seas  it  perceives  nothing  btit  a  bright  sandy 
plain  at  bottom,  extending  for  several  hundred 
miles,  without  an  intervening  object.  But 
in  others,  particularly  in  the  Rea  sea,  it  is 
very  different :  the  whole  bottom  of  this  ex. 
tensive  bed  of  waters  is,  literally  speaking,  a 
forest  of  submarine  plants  and  corals,  formed 
by  inseets  for  their  habitation,  sometimes 
branching  out  to  a  great  extent     Here  are 
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seen  the  madrepores,  the  sponges,  mosses,  sea- 
mushrooms,  and  other  marine  produotions, 
covering  every  part  of  the  bottom ;  so  that 
some  have  even  supposed  the  sea  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  colour  of  its  plants 
below.  However,  these  plants  are  by  no 
Ineans  peculiar  to  this  sea,  as  they  are  mund 
in  great  quantities  in  the  Persian  gulf,  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  those  of  Provence  and 
Catalonia. 

The  bottom  of  many  parts  of  the  sea,  near 
America,  presents  a  very  different,  though  a 
very  beautiful^  appearance^  This  is  covered 
with  vegetables,  which  make  it  look  as  green  . 
as  a  meadow,  and  beneath  are  seen  thousands 
of  ttirtles^  and  other  sea-animals  feeding  there- 
on. 

In  order  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  sea 
to  greater  depths,  reoeurse  has  been  had  to  the 
plummet ;  which  is  generally  made  of  a  lump 
of  lead  of  about  forty  pounds  weight,  fastened 
to  a  cor4.'  This,  however,  only  answers  in 
moderate  depths ;  for  when  a  deep  sea  is  to  be 
sounded,  the  matter  of  which  the  cord  is  ooro. 
posed,  being  lightel*  than  the  water,  floats 
upon  it,  and  when  let  down  to  a  considerable 
depth,  its  length  so  increases  its  surface,  that 
it  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  the  lead  from 
sinking;  so  that  this  may  be  the  reason  why 
some  parts  of  the  sea  are  said  to  have  no  bot- 
tom. 

In  general,  we  learn  from  the  plummet, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  tolerably  even 
where  it  has  been  examined;  and  that  the 
fatther  from  the  shore,  the  sea  is  in  general 
the  deeper.  Notwithstanding,  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  and  unfathomable  ocean,  we  often 
find  an  island  raising  its  head, and  singly  brav- 
ing  its  fbry.  Such  islands  may  be  considered 
as  the  mountains  of  the  deep ;  and,  coiild  we 
for  a  moment  imagine  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
removed  or  dried  away,  we  should  probably 
find  the  inequalities  of  its  bed  resembling 
those  that  are  found  at  land.  Here  extensive 
plains,  there  valleys,  and,  in  many  places, 
mountains  of  amazing  height.  M.  Bauche 
has  actually  given  us  a  map  of  that  part  of 
its  bottom,  which  lie  between  Africa  and 
America,  taken  from  the  several  soundings  of 
mariners :  in  it  we  find  the  same  uneven  sur- 
face thai  we  do  upon  land,  the  same  emi. 
nences,  and  the  same  depressions.  In  such 
an  imagiilary  prospect,  however,  there  would 
be  this  diffiBrence,  that  as  the  tops  of  land- 
mountains  appear  the  most  barren  and  rocky, 
the  tops  of  seaF-mountains  would  be  found  the 
most  verdaHt  and  fhiitful. 

The  plummet,  which  thus  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom,  leaves 
us  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  every  other  parti- 
♦ 
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cular;  recourse,  therefore,  has  been  had  to 
divers:  these,  either  beine  bred  up  in  this 
dangerous  way  of  life,  ana  accustomed  to  re- 
main sometime  under  water  without  breath- 
ing,  or  assisted  by  means  of  a  diving-bell, 
have  been  able  to  return  some  confused  and 
uncertain  accounts  of  the  places  below.  In 
the  great  diving-bell  improved  by  Dr  Halley, 
whicn  was  lar^e  enough  to  contain  ^ye  men, 
and  was  suppued  with  fresh  air  by  buckets, 
that  alternately  rose  and  fell,  they  descended 
fifty  fathom.  In  this  huge  machine,  which 
was  let  down  from  the  mast  of  the  ship,  the 
doctor  himself  went  down  to  the  bottom, 
where,  when  the  sea  was  clear,  and  especial, 
ly  when  the  sun  shone,  he  could  see  perfectly 
well  to  write  or  read,  and  much  more  to  take 
up  any  thing  that  Was  underneath :  at  other 
times,  when  the  water  was  troubled  and  thick, 
it  was  dark  as  night  below,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  candle  lighted  at  the  bot- 
torn.  But  there  is  one  thing  very  remark- 
able, that  the  water  which  nom  above  was 
usually  seen  of  a  green  colour,  when  looked 
at  from  below,  appeared  to  him  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent one,  casting  a  redness  upon  one  of  his 
hands,  like  that  of  damask  roses: '—^  proof 
of  the  sea's  taking  its  colour  not  from  any 
thing  floating  in  it,  but  iVoro  the  different  re- 
flections of  the  rays  of  light.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  accounts  we  have  received  from 
the  bottom,  by  this  contrivance,  are  but  few. 
We  learn  from  it,  and  from  divers  in  general, 
that  while  the  surface  of  the  sea  ihay  be  de- 
formed by  tempests,  it  is  usually  calm  and 
temperate  below;'  that  some  divers,  who 
have  gone  down  when  the  weather  was  calm, 
and  came  up  when  it  was  tempestuous,  were 
surprised  at  their  not  perceiving  the  change 
at  the  bottom.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
supposed  to  obtain  with  regard  to  the  tides, 
and  the  currents,  as  they  are  seen  constantly 
shifting  their  bottom ;  taking  their  bed  with 
mat  violence  from  one  place,  and  depositing 
It  upon  another.  We  are  informed,  also,  by 
divers,  that  the  sea  grows  colder  in  proportion 
as  they  descend  to  the  bottom :  that  as  far  as 
the  sun's  rays  pierce,  it  is  influenced  by  dieir 
warmth ;  but  lower,  the  cold  becomes  almost 
intolerable.  A  person  of  quality,  who  had 
been  himself  a  diver,  as  Mr  JBoyle  informs  us, 
declared,  that  though  he  seldom  descended 
above  three  or  four  fathoms,  vet  he  found  it 
so  much  colder  than  near  the  top,  that  he 
could  not  well  endure  it ;  and  that  being  let 
down  in  a  great  diving-bell,  although  the 
water  could  not  immediately  touch  him,  he 
found  the  air  extremely  cold  upon  his  first  ar- 
rival at  the  bottom. 

From  divers  also  we  learn  that  the  sea,  in 
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many  places,  is  filled  with  rocks  at  bottom ; 
and  that  among  their  clefts,  and  upon  their 
sides,  various  substances  sprout  forward,  which 
are  either  really  vegetables,  or  the  nests  of 
insects,  increased  to  some  magnitude.  Some 
of  these  assume  the  shape  of  beautiful  flowers ; 
and,  though  soft  when  taken  up,  soon  harden, 
and  are  kept  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

But  of  all  those  divers  who  have  brought 
us  information  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
the  famous  Nicola  Pesce,  whose  performances 
are  told  us  by  Kircher,  is  the  most  celebrated. 
I  will  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  vouch  for  the 
veracity  of  Kircher's  accoupt,  which  he  as- 
sures us  he  had  from  the  archives  of  the  kings 
of  Sicily;  but  it  may  serve  to  enliven  a 
heavy  chapter.  "  In  me  times  of  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  there  lived  a  celebrated  diver, 
whose  name  was  Nicholas,  and  who,  from  his 
amazing  skill  in  swimming,  and  his  persever- 
ance  under  water,  was  sumamed  the  Fish. 
This  man  had  from  his  infancy  been  used  to 
the  sea ;  and  earned  his  scanty  subsistence  by 
diving  for  corals  and  oysters ;  which  he  sold 
to  the  villagers  on  shore.  His  lons^  acquaint 
ance  with  the  sea,  at  last  brought  it  to  be 
almost  his  natural  element  He  frequently 
was  known  to  spend  ^vo  days  in  the  midst  of 
the  waves,  without  any  other  provisions  than 
the  fish  which  he  caught  there,  and  eat  raw. 
He  often  swam  over  from  Sicily  to  Calabria,  a 
tempestuous  and  dangerous  passage,  carrying 
letters  from  the  king.  He  was  frequently 
known  to  swini  among  the  gulfs  of  the  Lipari 
islands,  no  way  apprenensive  of  danger. 

"  Some  mariners  out  at  sett,  one  day  ob- 
served something  at  some  distance  from  them 
which  they  regarded  as  a  sea  monster ;  but, 
upon  its  approach, it  was  known  to  be  Nicholas, 
whom  they  took  into  their  ship.  When  they 
asked  him  whittier  he  was  going  in  so  stormy 
and  rough  a  sea,  ai)d  at  sudi  a  distance  from 
land,  he  showed  them  a  packet  of  letters, 
which  he  was  carrying  to  one  of  the  towns  of 
Italy  exactly  done  up  in  n  leather  bag,  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  they  could  not  be  wetted 
by  the  sea.  He  kept  them  thus  company  for 
some  time  on  their  voyage^  conversing  and 
asking  Questions;  and  after  eating  a  hearty 
meal  witn  tbemf  he  took  his  leave,  and  jump- 
ing into  the  sea,  pursued  his  voyage  alone. 

*'  In  order  to  aid  these  powers  of  enduring 
in  the  deep,  nature  seemed  to  have  assisted 
him  in  a  veiy  extraordinary  manner ;  for  the 
spaces  between  his  fingers  and  toes  were 
webbed  as  in  a  goose  ;  and  his  chest  became  so 
very  capacious,  that  he  could  take  in  at  one  in- 
spiration, as  much  breath  as  would  serve  him 
for  a  whole  day. 

''  The  account  of  so  extraordinary  a  person 
did  not  fail  to  reach  the  king  himself,  who* 
actuated  by  the  general  curiosity,  ordered  that 
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Niobolas  should  be  brought  before  him.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  find  Nicholas,  who 
generally  spent  his  time  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
deep  ;  but  at  last,  however,  after  much  search- 
ing, he  was  found,  and  brought  before  his 
majesty.  The  curiosity  of  this  monarch  had 
been  long  excited  by  the  accounts  he  had 
heard  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Charyb- 
dis ;  he  therefore  conceived  that  it  would  be 
a  proper  opportunity  to  have  more  certain  in- 
formation ;  and  commanded  our  poor  diver  to 
examine  the  bottom  of  this  di^adful  whirlpool; 
as  an  excitement  to  his  obedience,  he  ordered 
a  golden  cup  to  be  flung  into  it  Nicholas 
was  not  insensible  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed :  dangers  best  known  only  to 
himself;  and  he  therefore  presumed  to  remon. 
strate ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  reward,  the  de- 
sire of  pleasing  the  king,  and  the  pleasure  of 
showing  his  skill,  at  last  prevailed.  He  in- 
stantly jumped  into  the  gulf,  and  was  swal- 
lowed as  instantly  up  in  its  bosom.  He  con- 
tinued for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  below ; 
during  which  time  the  king  and  his  attendants 
remained  upon  shore  anxious  for  his  fate  ;  but 
he  at  last  appeared,  buffeting  upon  the  surface, 
holding  the  cup  in  triumph  in  one  hand,  and 
making  his  way  good  among  the  waves  with 
the  other.  It  may  be  supposed  he  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  upon  his  arrival  on 
shore ;  the  cup  was  made  the  reward  of  his 
adventure ;  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
proper  care  of;  and,  as  he  was  somewhat 
fatigued  and  debilitated  by  his  labour,  after  a 
heartv  meal  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  permitted 
to  refresh  himself  by  sleeping. 

**  When  his  spirits  were  thus  restored,  he 
was  again  brought  to  satisfy  the  king's  curi- 
osity with  a  narrative  of  the  wonders  he  had 
seen  ;  and  his  account  was  to  the  following 
effect : — He  would  never,  he  said,  have  obeyed 
the  king's  commands,  had  he  been  apprised  of 
half  the  dangers  that  were  before  him.  There 
were  four  things,  he  said,  that  rendered  the 
gulf  dreadful,  not  only  to  men ^  but  even  to 
the  fishes  themselves :  first,  the  force  of  the 
water  bursting  up  from  the  bottom,  which  re- 
quires great  strength  to  resist ;  secondly,  the 
abruptness  of  the  rocks^  that  on  every  side 
threatened  destruction;  thirdly,  the  force  of 
the  whirlpool,  dashing  against  those  rocks  ; 
and  fourthly,  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  polypus  fish,  some  of  which  appeared  as 
large  as  a  man,  and  which  every  where  sticking 
against  the  rocks,  projected  their  fibrous  arms 
to  entangle  him.  Being  asked  how  he  was 
nble  so  readily  to  find  the  cup  that  had  been 
thrown  in,  he  replied  that  it  happened  to  be 
flung  by  the  waves  into  the  cavity  of  a  rock, 
against  which  he  himself  was  urged  in  his 
descent.  This  account,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  toe  king's  curiosity ;  being  requested 


to  venture  once  more  into  the  gulf  for  further 
discoveries,  he  at  first  refused  ;  but  the  king, 
desirous  of  having  the  most  exact  information 
possible  of  all  things  to  be  found  in  the  gulf, 
repeated  his  solicitations  ;  and  to  give  them 
still  greater  weight,  produced  a  larger  cup 
than  the  former,  and  added  also  a  purse  of 
gold.  Upon  these  considerations,  the  imfor- 
tunate  Pessacola  once  again  plunged  into  the 
whirlpool,  and  was  never  heard  of  more." 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

A  SUMMARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THS  MECHANICAL 
PBOPERTIE8  OF  AIB. 

Having  described  the  earth  and  the  sea,  we 
now  ascend  into  that  fluid  which  surrounds 
them  both ;  and  which,  in  some  measure  sup- 
ports and  supplies  all  animated  nature.  As 
upon  viewing  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  from  its 
surface,  we  see  an  infinity  of  animals  moving 
therein,  and  seeking  food ;  so,  were  some 
superior  being  to  regard  the  earth  at  a  proper 
distance,  he  might  consider  us  in  the  same 
light ;  he  might  from  his  superior  station  be- 
hold a  number  of  busy  little  beings,  immersed 
in  the  aerial  fluid  that  every  where  surrounds 
them,  and  sedulously  employed  in  procuring 
the  means  of  subsistence.  This  fluid,  though 
too  fine  for  the  gross  perception  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, might  to  his  nicer  organs  of  sight  be 
very  visible ;  and  while  he  at  once  saw  into 
its  opesations,  he  might  smile  at  the  varieties 
of  human  conjecture  conceipning  it ;  he  might 
readily  discern,  perhaps,  the  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  which  this  fluid  atmo- 
sphere reaches  ;  he  might  exactly  determine 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  parts  which  gives  it 
the  spring  or  elasticity  with  which  it  is  endued: 
he  might  distinguish  which  of  its  parts  were 
pure  incorruptible  air  and  which  only  made 
for  a  little  time  to  assume  the  appearance,  so 
as  to  be  quickly  returned  back  to  the  element 
from  whence  it  came.  But  as  for  us,  who  are 
immersed  at  the  bottom  of  this  gulf,  we  must 
be  contented  with  a  more  confined  knowledge ; 
and,  wanting  a  proper  point  of  prospect,  re- 
main satisfied  with  a  combination  of  the 
effects. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  our  senses  in- 
form us  of,  is  that  although  the  air  is  too  fine 
for  our  sight,  it  is  very  obvious  to  our  touch. 
Although  we  cannot  see  the  wind  contained 
in  a  bladder,  we  can  very  readily,  feel  its  re- 
sistance ;  and  though  the  hurricane  may  want 
colour,  we  often  fatally  experience  that  it  does 
not  want  force.  We  have  equal  experience 
of  the  air's  spring  or  elasticity ;  the  bladder 
when  pressed  returns  again,  upon  the  pres- 
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5iire  being  taken  away  ;  a  bottle,  when  filled, 
often  bursts  from  the  spring  of  air  which  is 
included. 

So  far  the  slightest  experience  reaches ;  but, 
by  carrying  experiment  a  little  farther,  we 
learn,  that  air  also  is  heavy:  a  round  glass 
vessel  being  emptied  of  its  air,  and  accurately 
weighed,  has  been  found  lighter  than  when  it 
was  weighed  with  the  air  in  it.  Upon  com- 
puting the  superior  weight  of  the  full  vessel, 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  found  to  weigh  some- 
thing more  than  an  ounce. 

From  this  experiment,  therefore,  we  learn, 
that  the  earth,  and  all  things  upon  its  surface, 
are  every  where  covered  with  a  ponderous  fluid, 
which  rising  very  high  over  our  heads  must  be 
proportionably  heavy.  For  instance,  as  in  the 
sea,  a  man  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  sustains 
a  greater  weight  of  water,  than  a  man  at  the 
depth  of  but  ten  feet ;  so  will  a  man  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  a  valley  have  a  greater  weight  of  air  over 
bim,  than  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  we  sus- 
tain a  very  great  weight  of  air ;  and  although, 
like  men  walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
we  cannot  feel  the  weight  which  presses 
equally  round  us,  yet  the  pressure  is  not  the 
less  real  As  in  morals  we  seldom  know  the 
blessings  that  surround  us,  till  we  are  deprived 
of  them ;  so  here  we  do  not  perceive  the 
weight  of  the  ambient  fluid  till  a  part  of  it  is 
taken  away.  If,  by  any  means,  we  contrive 
to  take  away  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  any 
one  part  of  our  bodies,  we  are  soon  made  sen. 
sible  of  the  weight  upon  the  other  parts. 
Thus,  if  we  clap  our  hand  upon  the  mouth  of 
a  vessel  from  whence  the  air  has  been  taken 
away,  there  will  thus  be  air  on  one  side  and 
none  on  the  other ;  upon  which  we  shall  in- 
stantly find  the  hand  violently  sucked  inwards; 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  weight  of  the 
air  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  that  forces  it 
into  the  space  which  is  empty  below. 

As,  by  this  experiment,  we  perceive  that  the 
air  presses  with  great  weight  upon  every  thing 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  by  other  expe- 
riments we  learn  the  exact  weight  with  which 
it  presses.  First,  if  the  air  be  exhausted  out 
of  any  vessel,  a  drinking  vessel,  for  instance,^ 
and  this  vessel  be  set  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards  in  water,  the  water  will  rise  up  into  the 
empty  space,  and  fill  the  inverted  glass;  for 
the  external  air  will,  in  this  case,  press  up  the 
water  where  there  is  no  weight  to  resist ;  as, 
one  part  of  a  bed  being  pressed,  makes  the  other 
parts,  that  have  no  weight  upon  them,  rise. 
In  this  case,  as  was  said,  the  water  being 
pressed  without,  will  rise  in  the  glass;  and 
would  continue  to  rise  (if  the  empty  glass  were 

>  This  may  be  done  by  burning  a  bit  of  paper  in  the 
iSime.  tnd  then  quickly  turning  it  down  upon  the  water. 
VOL.  r. 


tali  enough)  thirty-two  feet  high.  In  fact, 
there  have  been  pipes  made  purposely  for  this 
experiment,  of  above  thirty-two  feet  high,  in 
which,  upon  being  exhausted,  the  water  has 
always  risen  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet; 
there  it  has  always  rested,  and  never  ascended 
higher.  From  this,  therefore,  we  learn,  that  the 
weight  of  the  air  which  presses  up  the  water, 
is  equal  to  a  pillar  or  column  of  water  which 
is  thirty-two  feet  high  ;  as  it  is  just  able  to 
raise  such  a  column  and  no  more.  In  other 
words,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  every  where 
covered  with  a  weight  of  air,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  a  covering  of  thirty-two  feet  deep  of 
water ;  or  to  a  weight  of  twenty-nine  inches 
and  a  half  of  quicksilver,  which  is  known  to 
be  just  as  heavy  as  the  former. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  air,  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  just  as  heavy  as  thirty. two  feet 
of  water,  or  twenty.nine  inches  and  a  half  of 
quicksilver;  and  it  is  easily  found  by  com- 
putation, that  to  raise  water  thirty-two  feet, 
will  require  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds  upon 
every  square  inch.  Now,  if  we  are  fond  of 
computations,  we  have  only  to  calculate  how 
many  square  inches  are  in  the  surface  of  an 
ordinary  human  body,  and  allowing  every 
inch  to  sustain  fifteen  pounds,  we  may  amaze 
ourselves  at  the  weight  of  air  we  sustain.  It 
has  been  computed,  and  found,  that  our  ordi^ 
nary  load  of  air  amounts  to  within  a  little  of 
forty  thousand  pounds:  this  is  wonderful! 
but  wondering  is  not  the  way  to  grow  wise.  ■■* 

*  Whatever  be  the  height  to  which  the  atmosphere  ex- 
tends, it  is  evident  that  the  air  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  eartli  must  have  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  mass  immediately  above,  whereby  its 
particles  miist  be  forced  nearer  together;  in  tlie  same 
way,  that  if  a  number  of  layers  of  wool  were  placed  one 
above  another,  the  undeimost,  from  tlie  pressure  of  those 
above,  would  have  its  fibres  more  cksoly  approximated 
and  massed  together.  The  ancients— Aristotle,  Socrar 
tes,  and  Plato — were  aware  that  the  air  exerted  a  pres- 
sure on  the  earth ;  but  it  remained  ibr  Gallileo,  who  suf- 
fered persecution  under  the  unhallowed  edicts  of  the  in- 
quisition, to  show  philosophers  that  the  pressure  of  the 
air  is  sufficient  to  support  a  column  of  mercury  thirty 
inches  high.  This  lie  did  by  means  of  the  barometer, 
wliich  is  described  in  the  text.  Toricellus,  the  pupil  of 
Galileo,  extended  the  experiment  to  other  fluids,  and 
discovered,  that,  in  the  same  way,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  will  support  a  column  of  thirty-four  feet  of 
water,  that  fluid  being  three  or  four  times  lighter  than 
mercury.  Accordiugly,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  covered  with  mercury 
to  the  depth  of  thirty  inches,  or  with  water  to  the  depth 
of  thirty-four  feet.  This  being  understood,  we  may 
add,  that  the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  having  to  sup- 
port this  superincumbent  weight,  has  a  density  indicated 
by  about  an  ounce  Troy  to  a  cubit  foot;  but  the  higher 
we  ascend,  the  more  tliis  pressure  and  density  must  be 
diminished.  On  these  facts  rests  the  principle  on  which 
the  barometer  is  constructed,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tulie  containing  mercury,  which  indicates,  by  its 
rise  or  fall,  the  greater  or  lesser  weight  of  the  air  im« 
mediately  above  it.  At  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  column 
of  air  bf'ing  longer,  the  mercury  is  forced  high  up  the 
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Notwithstanding  this  be  our  ordinary  load, 
and  our  usual  supply,  there  are,  at  different 
times,  very  great  variations.  The  air  is  not, 
like  water,  equally  heavy  at  all  seasons  ;  but 
sometimes  is  lighter,  and  sometimes  more 

tabe;  but  on  tiie  tops  of  high  mountains,  the  column  of 
air  being  shorter,  the  pressure  is  diminished,  and  the 
mercury  then  ialls.  When  the  barometer  is  carried 
from  the  loTel  of  the  Thames  to  the  top  of  St  Paul's 
church,  in  London,  the  mercury  falls  about  an  inch, 
indicating  an  ascent  of  about  five  hundred  feet;  when 
to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  it  sinks  half  of  its  entire 
height,  marking  an  elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  feet; 
and  in  Du  Luc's  balloon  ascent,  it  fell  to  below  twelve 
Inches,  indicating  a  height  of  twenty-one  thousand  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  barometer  is 
used  as  a  convenient  instrument  for  measuring  the  ele- 
vations of  difierent  places;  but  this  is  not  all:  every 
person  must  be  familiar  with  it  as  a  monitor  of  the  wea- 
ther. When  the  water  which  has  been  suspended  in 
the  air  separates  as  rain,  the  weight  of  the  air  dimin- 
ishes: and  eoosequently,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
sinks.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  serene  and  settled  is 
the  weather,  the  higher  the  barometer  ranges.  Ap- 
proaching high  winds,  from  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  often  indicated  by  a  sudden  sink- 
ing of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer;  hence  is  con- 
structed the  instrument  known  as  the  marine  barometer, 
which  diflers  from  that  used  on  shore  only  in  having  its 
tube  contracted  in  one  place,  to  prevent  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  mercury  with  every  motion  of  the  ship, 
and  which  gives  almost  providential  ^vaming  of  ap- 
proaching tempest.  ''The  marine  barometer,"  says 
Mr  Arnotty  ''has  not  yet  been  in  general  use  for  many 
years,  and  the  author  was  one  of  a  numerous  crew  who 
probably  owed  their  preservation  to  its  almost  miracu- 
lous warning.  It  was  in  a  southern  latitude— the  sun 
had  just  set  with  placid  appearance,  closing  a  beautiful 
afternoon,  and  the  usual  mirth  of  tlie  evening  watch 
was  proceeding,  when  the  captain's  order  came  to  pre- 
pare with  all  haste  for  a  storm.  The  t>arometer  had  be- 
gun to  hU  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest 
sailors  had  not  perceived  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and 
were  surprised  at  the  extent  and  hurry  of  the  prepara- 
tions ;  but  the  required  measures  were  not  completed, 
when  a  more  awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them  than  the 
most  experienced  had  ever  braved.  Nothing  could 
withstand  it;  the  sails,  already  furled  and  closely  bound 
to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in  tatters ;  even  the  bare 
yards  and  masts  were  in  great  part  disabled ;  and,  at 
one  time,  the  whole  rigging  had  nearly  falleif  by  the 
board.  Such,  for  a  few  moments,  was  the  mingled  roar 
of  the  hurricane  above,  of  the  waves  around,  and  of  the 
incessant  peals  of  thunder,  that  no  human  voice  could 
be  heard ;  and,  amidst  the  general  constemation,  even 
the  trumpet  sounded  in  vain.  In  that  awful  night,  but 
for  the  little  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  the  warn- 
ing, neither  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill 
and  energies  of  the  commander,  could  have  saved  one 
man  to  tell  the  tale.  On  the  following  morning,  the 
wind  was  again  at  rest;  but  the  ship  lay  on  the  yet 
heaving  waves,  an  unsightly  wreck," 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  so  condderable, 
how  happens  it  that  such  a  weight  can  be  supported  by 
Hving  animals,  for  It  Is  calculated  that  on  a  average  its 
pressure  amounts  to  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half  on  every 
square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  the  human 
body  must  sustain  a  weight  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
tons?  This  query,  which  has  challenged  the  ingenuity 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  annals  of  science,  has  recent- 
ly  claimed  the  attention  of  the  ingenious  Dr  Dalton  of 
Manchester,  whose  discoveries  have  already  done  so 


heavy.  It  is  sometimes  more  eompressed, 
and  sometimes  more  elastic  or  springy,  which 
produces  the  same  effects  as  an  increase  of  its 
weight  The  air,  whieh  at  one  time  raises 
water  thirty- two  feet  in  the  tube,  and  quick« 


mueh  to  advance  the  progress  of  chemistiy.    He  hat 
explained  what  by  experience  is  proved  to  be  the  actual 
weight  of  the  human  body;  he  has  then,  by  adding  to- 
gether the  calculated  weight  of  Its  solid  and  fluid  parts, 
and  the  air  which  enters  into  it,  allowing  a  surplus  for 
that  which  permeates  the  bones  and  muscles,  &e.,  found 
that  the  weight  of  the  living  body,  as  proved  by  experi- 
ment, is  less  than  the  calculated  weight.     Whence  this 
discrepancy?     "Upon  the  whole  (says  he)  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  the  true  explanation  of  the  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  this,  that  the  tubttance  of  the  body  Is  pervious 
to  air,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  constantly 
exists  in  the  body  during  life,  subject  to  increase  and 
diminution  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  exists  in  water;  and  further, 
that  when  life  is  extinct,  this  air  in  some  degree  escapes, 
and  rondera  the  parts  speciiically  heavier  than  when  the 
vital  functions  were  in  a  state  of  activity."    The  human 
body,  then^  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  throughout  per- 
vious to  air,  and  as  the  elasticity  and  pressure  within 
corresponds  with  that  without,  no  weight  is  imposed  on 
any  part  of  it  until  the  balance  is  destroyed  ;  it  is  there- 
fore a  fallacy  to  speak  of  the  human  body  having  to  sup- 
port any  such  weight.     When  we  pteoe  our  hand  over 
the  glass  of  an  air-pump,  and  witlidraw  the  air  below, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  outside  of  the 
hand  is  scarcely  felt,  but  the  inside  is  swollen,  rendered 
painful,  and  feels  drawn  into  the  receiver.     When  we 
ascend  a  mountain,  and  arrive  at  a  region  where  the 
lurrounding  air  is  much  rarifled,  the  air  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  in  like  manner  opposing  an  unequal 
pressure  against  that  without,  gives  rise  also  to  painful 
sensations,  fulness  and  throbbing  of  the  temples,  and 
the  most  distressing  lassitude.     Dr  Clarke,  in  describ- 
ing his  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  observes, 
»*  Every  two  or  three  minutes  we  all  sunk  down  in  the 
snow  quite  breathless,  and  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word. 
One  of  the  guides  had  some  bleeding  from  an  accidental 
blow,  not  from  simple  rare&ctlon  of  the  air.     The 
blood  appeared  to  me  decidedly  of  a  darker  colour  than 
natural ;  our  lips  were  quite  blue ;  our  fiuses  extremely 
contracted  and  pale,  and  the  eyes  very  much  sunk,  with 
a  deep  dark  zone  beneath  the  lower  eyelids;  but  no  one 
had  the  least  spontaneous  hiemonrhage  from  the  gums  or 
eyes.     Every  start  we  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  at 
the  summit,  and  then  holding  our  heads  low,  pressed  on- 
wards till  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  became  irrssistiblo, 
and  we  sunk  again  quite  flat  on  the  snow."    These  dis* 
tressing  sensations  at  such  elevations,  arise  not  only 
from  the  increased  rarity  of  the  air  demanding  a  more 
rapid  respiration,  in  order  that  the  necessary  quantity  of 
air  should  traverse  the  lungs,  wtiich  is  always  accom- 
panied by  an  accelerated  circulation;  but,  as  above  ex- 
plained, from  the  air  within  the  body  being  denser  and 
more  elastic,  and  exerting  a  greater  pressure,  than  is 
met  by  any  counterpoise  without.     As  in  the  case  of 
the  hand  over  the  partly  exhausted  air-pump,  the  vessels 
are  distended.     Tlienee  arises  a  sense  of  extreme  un- 
easiness; and  tha  more  delicate  blood  vessels  in  the 
eyes,  mouth,  and  lungs,  are  occasionally  ruptured.    If 
the  transition  were  more  gradual,  so  as  to  allow  time 
for  the  air  within  the  body  to  acquire  the  same  condition 
as  the  air  without,  such  a  loss  of  balance  would  not  en- 
sue.    Indeed,  thelre  is  reason  to  believe,  that  we  might 
accustom  ourselves  to  live  under  a  much  lighter  pressure 
of  atmosphere  than  we  do,  even  under  the  weight  of 
half  an  atmosphere.    Mexico  is  7775,  and  Quito  9650 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  yet,  in  neither  of  these 
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silver  twenty.nine  inches,  will  not  at  another 
raise  the  one  to  thirty  feet,  or  the  other  to 
twentf-six  inches.  This  makes,  therefore,  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  weight  we  su»- 
tain ;  and  we  are  actually  known,  by  compu- 
tation,  to  carry  at  one  time  four  thousand 
pounds  of  air  more  than  at  another. 

The  reason  of  this  surprising  difference  in 
the  weight  of  air,  is  either  owing  to  its  pres- 
sure from  above,  or  to  an  increase  of  vapour 
floating  in  it  Its  increased  pressure  is  the 
consequence  of  its  spring  or  elasticity,  which 
cold  and  heat  sensibly  iSect^  and  are  contin. 
uallv  changing. 

This  elasticity  of  the  air  is  one  of  its  most 
amazing  properties ;  and  to  which  it  should 
seem  nothing  can  set  bounds.  A  body  of  air 
(hat  tnay  be  contained  in  a  nut  shell,  may 
easily,  with  heat,  be  dilated  into  a  sphere  of 
unknown  dimensions.  On  the  contrary,  the 
air  contained  in  a  house,  may  be  compressed 
into  a  cavity  not  larger  than  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  In  short,  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  its 
confinement  or  expansion;  at  least,  experi- 
ment has  hitherto  found  its  attempts  indefinite. 
In  every  situation,  it  retains  its  elasticity; 
and  the  more  closely  we  compress  it,  the  more 
strongly  does  it  resist  the  pressure.  If  to  the 
increasmg  the  elasticity  on  one  side  by  com- 
pression, we  increase  it  on  the  other  side  by 
heat,  the  force  of  both  soon  becomes  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  a  certain  French  philosopher  *  sup. 
posed  that  air  thus  confined  and  expanding, 
was  sufiicient  for  the  explosion  of  a  world. 

Many  instruments  hare  been  formed  to 
measure  and  determine  these  different  proper. 
ties  of  the  air  ;  and  which  serve  several  use. 
ful  purposes.  The  barometer  serves  to  mea- 
sure its  weight;  to  tell  us  when  it  is  heavier, 
and  when  lighter.  It  is  composed  of  a  glass 
tube  or  pipe,  of  about  thirty  inches  in  lenj?th, 
closed  up  at  one  end:  this  tube  is  then  filled 
with  quicksilver;  this  done,  the  maker  clap- 
ping  his  finpr  upon  the  open  end,  inverts  the 
tube,  and  plunges  the  open  end,  finger  and 
all,  into  a  basin  of  quicksilver,  and  then  takes 
his  finger  away ;  now  the  quicksilver  in  the 
tube  will,  by  its  own  weight,  endeavour  to 
descend  into  that  in  the  basin ;  but  the  exter. 
nal  air,  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  quick- 
silver  in  the  basin  without,  and  no  air  being  in 
the  tube  at  top,  the  quicksilver  will  continue  in 


places  do  thd  inhabitants  eomplain  of  the  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  this  country,  winds,  heat,  the  quantity 
of  vapour  suspended  in  the  air,  and  other  causes,  many 
of  them  little  known,  cause  sudden  variations  in  its 
pressure ;  on  which  occasions,  many  of  us  experience  a 
difficulty  in  moving,  and  feel  indolent,  and  accuse  the 
wnther  of  being  beavy.^whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  lighter 
than  it  was  before;  apd  our  uneasiness  arises  from  the 
balance  of  the  aerial  pressure  within  not  corresponding 
precisely  to  that  which  is  without  the  body. 
'  Monsieur  Amontons. 


the  tube,  being  pressed  up,  as  was  baid  by 
the  air,  on  the  surface  of  the  basin  below. 
The  height  at  which  it  is  known  to  stand  in 
the  tube,  is  usually  about  twenty.nine  or 
thirty  inches  when  the  air  is  heavy ;  but  not 
above  twenty^six  when  the  air  is  very  light 
Thus,  by  this  instrument,  we  can  with  some 
exactness  determine  the  weight  of  the  air; 
and,  of  consequence,  tell  before^ hand  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  Before  fine  dry 
weather,  the  air  is  charged  with  a  variety  of 
vapours,  which  float  in  it  unseen,  and  render 
it  extremely  heavy,  so  that  it  presses  up  the 
quicksilver ;  or  in  other  words,  the  barometer 
rises.  In  moist,  rainy  weather,  the  vapours 
are  washed  down  or  there  is  not  heat  sufficient 
for  them  to  rise,  so  that  the  air  is  then  sensi- 
bly lighter,  and  presses  up  the  quicksilver 
with  less  force  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  baro- 
meter is  seen  to  fall  Our  constitution  seems 
also  to  correspond  with  the  changes  of  the 
weather-glass;  they  are  braced,  strong  and 
vigorous,  with  a  large  body  of  air  upon  them ; 
they  are  languid,  relaxed,  and  feeble  when 
the  air  is  light,  and  refuses  to  give  our  fibres 
their  proper  tone. 

But  although  the  barometer  thus  measures 
the  weight  of  the  air  with  exactness  enough 
for  the  general  purposes  of  life,  yet  it  is  often 
affected  with  a  thousand  irregularities  that  no 
exactness  in  the  instrument  can  remedy,  nor 
no  theory  account  for.  When  high  winds 
blow,  the  quicksilver  generally  is  low  :  it  rises 
higher  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm ;  and  is 
usually  higher  at  morning  and  evening  than 
at  mia.day  t  it  generally  descends  lower  after 
rain  than  it  was  before  it  There  are  also 
frequent  changes  in  the  air,  without  any  sen- 
sible  alteration  in  the  barometer. 

As  the  barometer  is  thus  used  in  predicting 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  so  is  it  also  ser- 
viceable in  measuring  the  heights  of  moun. 
tains,  which  mathematicians  cannot  so  readily 
do  :  for,  as  the  higher  we  ascend  from  the  sur-< 
face  of  the  earth  the  air  becomes  lighter,  so 
the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  will  descend 
in  proportion.  It  is  found  to  sink  at  the  rate 
of  the  tenth  part,  of  an  inch  for  every  ninety 
feet  we  ascend  ;  so  that  in  going  up  a  moun- 
tain, if  I  find  the  quicksilver  fallen  an  inch, 
I  conclude,  that  I  am  got  upon  an  ascent  of 
near  nine  hundred  feet  high.  In  this  there 
has  been  found  some  variation  ;  into  a  detail 
of  which,  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  natural 
historian  to  enter. 

In  order  to  determine  the  elasticity  of  air, 
the  wind.gun  has  been  invented,  which  is  an 
instrument  variously  made ;  but  in  all  upon 
the  principle  of  compressing  a  large  quantity 
of  air  into  a  tube,  in  which  there  is  an  ivory 
ball,  and  then  giving  the  compressed  elastic 
air  free  power  to  act,  and  drive  the  ball  as  di- 
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reeled.  The  ball,  thus  driven,  will  pierce  a 
thick  board  ;  and  will  be  as  fatal ,  at  small  dis. 
tances,  as  if  driven  with  gunpowder.  I  do 
not  know  whether  ever  the  force  of  this  in- 
strum ent  has  been  assisted  by  means  of  heat ; 
certain  I  am,  that  this,  which  could  be  very 
easily  contrived  by  means  of  phosphorus,  or 
any  other  hot  substance  applied  to  the  barrel, 
would  give  such  a  force  as  I  doubt  whether 
gunpowder  itself  could  produce. 

The  air.pump  is  an  instrument  contrived 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  round  a  vessel  adapted 
to  that  purpose,  called  a  receiver.  This  me- 
thod of  exhausting  is  contrived  in  the  simple 
instrument,  by  a  piston,  like  that  of  a  syringe^ 
going  down  into  the  vessel,  and  thus  pushing 
out  its  air ;  which,  by  means  of  a  valve,  is 
prevented  from  returning  into  the  vessel  again. 
JBut  this,  like  all  other  complicated  instru- 
ments,  will  be  better  understood  by  a  minute 
inspection,  than  an  hour's  description  :  it  may 
suffice  here  to  observe,  that  by  depriving 
animals,  and  other  substances,  of  all  air, 
it  shows  us  what  the  benefits  and  effects  of 
air  are  in  sustaining  life,  or  promoting  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  digester  is  an  instrument  of  still  more 
extraordinary  effects,  than  any  of  the  former ; 
and  sufficiently  discovers  the  amazing  force 
of  air,  when  its  elasticity  is  augmented  by 
fire.  A  common  tea-kettle,  if  the  spout  were 
closed  up,  and  the  lid  put  firmly  down,  would 
serve  to  become  a  digester,  if  strong  enough. 
But  the  instrument  used  for  this  purpose  is  a 
strong  metal  pot,  with  a  lid  to  screw  close  on, 
so  that,  when  down,  no  air  can  get  in  or  re- 
turn :  into  this  pot  meat  and  bones  are  put, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  the 
lid  screwed  close  :  a  lighted  lamp  is  put  un- 
derneath,  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
(yet  equally  true,)  in  six  or  eight  minutes  the 
whole  mass,  bones  and  all,  are  dissolved,  into 
a  jelly ;  so  great  is  the  force  and  elasticity  of 
the  air  contained  within,  struggling  to  escape, 
and  breaking  in  pieces  all  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  heat  this  instrument  too  violently : 
for  then  the  inclosed  air  would  become  irresis- 
tible, and  burst  the  whole,  with,  perhaps,  a 
fatal  explosion. 

There  are  numberless  other  useful  instru. 
ments  made  to  depend  on  the  weight,  the  elasti- 
city , or  thefluidity  ,of  the  air,  which  do  not  come 
within  the  plan  of  the  present  work  ;  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  not  to  give  an  account  of  the 
inventions  that  have  been  made  for  determin- 
ing  the  nature  and  properties  of  air,  but  a 
mere  narrative  of  its  effects.  The  description 
of  the  pump,  the  forcing  pump,  the  fire-engine, 
the  steam-engine,  the  syphon,  and  many 
others,  belong  not  to  the  naturalist,  but  the 
experimental  philosopher:  the  one  gives  a  his- 


tory of  Nature,  as  lie  finds  she  presents  her- 
self to  him ;  and  he  draws  the  obvious  picture : 
the  other  pursues  her  with  close  investigation, 
tortures  her  by  experiment  to  give  up  her  se. 
crets,  and  measures  her  latent  qualities  with 
laborious  precision.  Much  more,  therefore, 
might  be  said  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  air, 
and  of  the  conjectures  that  have  been  made 
respecting  the  form  of  its  parts ;  how  some 
have  supposed  them  to  resemble  little  hoops, 
coiled  up  in  a  spring  ;  others,  like  fleeces  of 
wool ;  others,  that  the  parts  are  endued  with 
a  repulsive  quality,  by  which,  when  squeezed 
together,  they  endeavour  to  fly  off,  and  recede 
from  each  other.  We  might  have  given  the 
disputes  relative  to  the  height  to  which  this 
body  of  air  extends  above  us,  and  concerning 
which  there  is  no  agreement  We  might 
have  inquired  how  much  of  the  air  we  breathe 
is  elementary,  and  not  reducible  to  any  other 
substance  ;  and  of  what  density  it  would  be- 
come, if  it  were  supposed  to  be  continued 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  At  that 
place  we  might,  with  the  help  of  figures,  and 
a  bold  imagination,  have  shown  it  twenty 
thousand  times  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  gold. 
We  might  also  prove  it  millions  of  times 
purer  than  upon  earth,  when  raised  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  atmosphere.  But  these  specula- 
tions do  not  belong  to  natural  history;  and 
they  have  hitherto  produced  no  great  advan- 
tages in  that  branch  of  science  to  which  they 
more  properly  appertain. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

AN  ESSAr  TOWABD8  A  NATURAL  HISTORY 
OP  THE  AIB. 

A  LATB  eminent  philosopher  has  considered 
our  atmosphere  as  one  large  chemical  vessel, 
in  which  an  infinite  number  of  various  opera- 
tions are  constantly  performing.  In  it  all  the 
bodies  of  the  earth  are  continually  sending  up 
a  part  of  their  substance  by  evaporation,  to 
mix  in  this  great  alembic,  and  to  float  a  while 
in  common.  Here  minerals,  from  their  low- 
est depths,  ascend  in  noxious  or  in  warm  va- 
pours, to  make  a  part  of  the  general  mass ; 
seas,  rivers,  and  subterranean  springs,  furnish 
their  copious  supplies  ;  plants  receive  and  re- 
turn their  share  ;  and  animals,  that  by  living 
upon,  consume  this  general  store,  are  found 
to  give  it  back  in  great  quantities  when  thoy 
die.'  The  air,  therefore,  that  we  breathe, 
and  upon  which  we  subsist,  bears  very  little 
resemblance  to  that  pure  elementary  body 
which  was  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  and 


1  Boyle,  vol.  ii«  p.  593. 
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which  is  rather  a  substance  that  may  be  con- 
ceiyedy  than  experienced  to  exist. ^  Air,  such 
as  we  find  it,  is  one  of  the  most  compounded 
bodies  in  all  nature.  Water  may  be  reduced 
to  a  fluid  every  way  resembling  air,  by  heat ; 
which,  by  cold,  becomes  water  again.  Every 
thing  we  see  j^ives  off  its  parts  to  the  air,  and 
has  a  little  floating  atmosphere  of  its  own 
round  it  The  rose  is  encompassed  with  a 
sphere  of  its  own  odorous  particles  ;  while  the 
night-shade  infects  the  air  with  a  scent  of  a 
more  ungrateful  nature.  The  perfume  of 
musk  flies  off  in  such  abundance,  that  the 
quantity  remaining  becomes  sensibly  lighter 
by  the  loss.  A  thousand  substances  that  es. 
cape  all  our  senses  we  know  to  be  there ;  the 
powerful  emanations  of  the  load-stone,  the  ef- 
fluvia of  electricity,  the  rays  of  light,  and  the 
insinuations  of  fire.  Such  are  the  various 
substances  through  which  we  move,  and 
which  we  are  constantly  taking  in  at  every 
pore,  and  returning  again  with  imperceptible 
discharge ! 

This  great  solution,  or  mixture  of  all  earth. 
]y  bodies,  is  continually  operating  upon  itself; 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  the  cause  of  its  un- 


*  The  atmospheric  afr,  instead  of  being  a  simple  ele- 
rocDt,  as  was  supposed  by  the  ancients,  is  a  mixture  of 
two  gases,— the  one  named  ojrypen,  the  other  nUrogen; 
besides  which  there  is  found  a  small  portion  of  a  more 
deleterious  gas,  known  as  carbonic  acid  ffat,  the  fixed 
sir  which  gives  the  sparkling  buoyancy  to  soda  water, 
champaigne,  &c.  The  oxygen  may  be  called  the  stim- 
ulating principal 'of  the  air.  If  a  spark  of  light  be 
plunged  into  it,  the  spark  shines  with  a  bright  and  daz- 
zling lustre.  If  we  were  to  inspire  it,  the  pulse  would 
become  increased,  the  breathing  more  rapid,  and  the 
stimulus  be  too  great  for  the  endurance  of  life.  Yet 
without  its  presence  no  animal  could  live,  so  that,  when 
confined  in  a  close  apartment,  as  the  quantity  of  this  gas 
diminishes,  our  breathing  becomes  laborious,  and,  were 
not  a  fresh  quantity  admitted,  respiration  would  entirely 
cease.  Without  its  presence  no  flame  is  supported.  A 
candle  placed  under  a  jar,  when  it  has  consumed  the 
oxygen,  becomes  extinguished.  It  likewise  acts  upon 
metals  entering  into  combination  with  them;  as  with 
mercury,  lead,  manganese,  from  which  it  may  readily 
be  expelled  by  the  agency  of  heat.  Such  being  the  qua- 
lities of  this  gas,  and  as  it  could  not  be  breathed  pure, 
nature,  in  forming  atmospheric  air,  has  supplied  a  dilu- 
ent in  the  nitrogen,  seventy-nine  parts  of  which  added 
to  twenty-one  of  oxygon  constitute  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  in  this  proportion  the  air  is  found  at  the  highest  alti- 
tudes and  in  all  countries.  Saussure  analysed  the  air  on 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  found  it  consisted  of  the 
same  constituents  as  the  air  in  the  valleys  below,  Ber- 
thflUet  analysed  that  of  Egypt,  and  found  it  the  same  as 
the  air  in  France. .  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  being  so  de- 
leterious, exists  only  in  a  very  small  proportion,— one 
part  in  a  thousand ;  but  it  varies,  the  quantity  being 
greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  during  the  night 
than  during  the  day.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that 
it  existed  only  accidentally  in  the  air,  but  it  is  now  as- 
certained that  it  exists  in  it  over  high  mountain  ranges. 
Gay  Lussac  brought  it  from  twenty-three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  being  tlie  amazing 
height  to  which  he  ascended  in  his  balloon.  Every 
body  is  aware,  that  air  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  hu- 
man life.     At  each  inspiration  from  twenty  to  forty 


ceasing  motion;  but  it  operates  still  more 
visibly  upon  such  grosser  substances  as  are 
exposed  to  its  influence ;  for  scarcely  any  sub- 
stance is  found  capable  of  resisting  the  corrod' 
ing  qualities  of  the  air.  The  air,  say  the 
chemists,  is  a  chaos  furnished  with  all  kinds 
of  salts  and  menstruums ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
capable  of  dissolving  all  kinds  of  bodies.  It 
is  well  known,  that  copper  and  iron  are 
quickly  covered,  and  eaten  with  rust;  and 
that,  in  the  climates  near  the  equator,  no  art 
can  keep  them  clean.  In  those  dreary  coun- 
tries, the  instruments,  knives,  and  keys,  that 
are  kept  in  the  pocket,  are  nevertheless 
quickly  incrusted ;  and  the  great  guns,  with 
every  precaution,  after  some  years  become 
useless.  Stones,  as  being  less  hard,  may  be 
readily  supposed  to  be  more  easily  soluble. 
The  marble  of  which  the  noble  monuments  of 
Italian  antiquity  are  composed,  although  in 
one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  show 
the  impressions  which  have  been  made  upon 
them  by  the  air.  In  many  places  they  seem 
worm-eaten  by  time;  and  in  others,  they 
appear  crumbling  into  dust.  Gold  alone 
seems  to  be  exempted  from  this  general  state 

inches  of  air  are  taken  into  the  body,  and  tliis  air  consists 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  watery  vapour 
and  a  very  little  carbonic  acid;  but  at  each  expiration  its 
condition  is  materially  changed,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
remains  the  same,  that  of  the  watery  vapour  is  little 
changed,  but  a  part  of  the  stimulating  principle  of  the 
oxygen  disapprars,and  an  additional  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  emitted  in  iu  place ;  this  applies  to  animals. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  a  vast  quantity  of  oxygen  19 
continually  in  the  act  of  being  abstracted  from  the  air, 
and  to  ci*mpensate  for  this  loss,  Nature  has  not  failed  to 
make  an  ample  and  all  wise  provision.  This  is  done  by 
the  aid  of  plants  and  trees,  which,  during  the  day,  in 
the  process  of  their  breathing,  absorb  the  deleterious  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  give  out  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  so 
that  while  animals  are  deteriorating,  plants  are  purify- 
ing the  atmosphere.  In  tlte  shade,  however,  and  during 
night,  it  is  found  that  plants  emit  carbonic  acid:  hence 
in  a  plain,  only  lightly  shaded  with  wood,  the  air  is  salu- 
brious, but  in  the  interior  of  extensive  forests.it  is 
thick  and  unwholesome.  Accordingly,  as  the  poet  ex- 
presses it  "all  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendoas  whole," 
and  thus  is  the  vegetable  creation  essential  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  air  we  breathe.  Air,  we  may  also  re- 
mark, is  rendered  very  deleterious  by  gases  and  vapours 
generated  in  the  earth.  In  the  island  of  Java,  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  thrown  out  in  such  quantities  in  a  certain 
valley,  tlwt  no  animal  can  there  exist,  and  birds  flying 
low  drop  dead.  It  is  a  volcanic  district,  and  appropri- 
ately called  the  « Valley  of  Death."  At  Fashlun  in 
Sweden,  noted  for  copper  mines,  the  mineral  exhalations 
so  affect  the  air,  that  the  silver  iu  the  purses  of  the  pos 
sessors  becomes  discoloured.  In  Camiola,  and  Cam- 
pania, the  air  is  impregnated  with  sulphur.  It  has  also 
been  found  to  contain  arsenic ;  and  that  such  poisonous 
matters  are  sent  from  below,  and  arise  from  some  sub- 
terranean action,  may  be  inferred  from  the  destruction 
d  millions  of  fishes.  Whole  coasts  have  been  found 
covered  witli  dead  fishes,  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
by  such  poisonous  matter  from  below ;  volcanoes  have  at 
such  times  been  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  accompanied 
by  earthquakes. 
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of  dissolution;  it  is  never  found  to  contract 
ru0t  though  ezpofed  ever  $o  long  t  the  reason 
of  this  seems  to  be,  that  sea*Balt,  which  is  the 
only  menstruum  oapable  of  acting  upon  and 
dissolving  gold,  is  but  very  Httle  mixed  with 
the  air ;  for  salt  being  a  very  fixed  body,  and 
not  apt  to  volatilise,  and  rise  with  heat,  there 
is  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  in  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  elaboratories  and  shops,  how- 
ever, where  salt  is  much  used,  and  the  air  is 
impregnated  with  it,  gold  is  found  to  rust  as 
well  as  other  metals* 

Bodies  of  a  softer  nature  are  obviously 
destroyed  by  the  air.'  Mr  Boyle  says,  that 
silks  brought  to  Jamaica^  will,  if  there  expos, 
ed  to  the  air,  rot,  even  while  they  preserve 
their  colour;  but  if  kept  therefrom,  they  both 
retain  their  strength  and  gloss.  The  same 
happens  in  Braail,  where  their  clothes,  which 
are  black,  soon  turn  of  an  iron  colour ;  though 
in  the  shops,  they  preserve  their  proper  hue.  * 
In  these  tropioal  climates  also,  such  are  the 
putrescent  qualities  of  Che  air,  that  white  su- 
gar will  sometimes  be  fall  of  maggots.  Drugs 
and  plasters  lose  their  virtue,  and  become  ver- 
minous. In  some  places  they  are  obliged  to 
expose  their  sweetmeats  by  day  in  the  sun, 
otherwise  the  night-air  would  quickly  cause 
them  to  putrefy.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  cold 
arctic  regions,  animal  substances,  during  the 
winter,  are  never  known  to  putrefy ;  and  meat 
may  be  kept  for  months  without  any  salt 
whatsoever.  This  experiment  happily  suc- 
ceeded with  the  eight  Englishmen  that  were 
accidentally  left  upon  the  inhospitable  coasts 
of  Greenland,  at  a  place  where  seven  Dutch- 
men had  perished  but  a  few  years  before ;  for 
killing  some  rein-deer  for  their  subsistence, 
and  having  no  salt  to  preserve  the  flesh,  to 
their  great  surprise  they  soon  found  it  did 
not  want  any,  as  it  remained  sweet  during 
their  eight  months'  continuance  upon  that 
shore. 

These  powers  with  which  air  is  endued 
over  unorganized  substances,  are  exerted  in  a 
still  stronger  manner  over  plants,  animals  of 
an  inferior  nature,  and  lastly  over  man  him- 
self. Most  of  the  beauty  and  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation,  is  well  known  to  be  derived 
from  the  benign  influence  of  the  air ;  and  every 

{)lant  seems  to  have  its  favourite  climate,  not 
ess  than  its  proper  soil.  The  lower  ranks  of 
animals  also  seem  formed  for  their  respective 
climates,  in  which  only  they  can  live.  Man 
alone  seems  the  child  of  every  climate,  and 
capable  of  existing  in  all.  However,  this  pe- 
culiar privilege  does  not  exempt  him  from  the 
influences  of  the  air ;  he  is  as  much  subject  to 
its  malignity  as  the  meanest  insect  or  vegeta- 
ble. 


^  Bufloii,  vol.  iil.  p.  63. 


<  Ibid.  p.  68. 


With  regard  to  plants,  air  is  so  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  life  and  preservation,  that 
they  will  not  vegetate  in  an  exhausted  re« 
oeiver*  All  plants  have  within  them  a  quan- 
tity of  air,  which  supports  and  agitates  their 
juices.  They  are  continually  imbibing  fresh 
nutriment  from  the  air,  to  increase  their  store, 
and  to  supply  the  wants  which  they  sustain 
from  evaporation.  When,  therefore,  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  drawn  from  them,  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  subsist  Even  that  quantity  of 
air  which  they  before  were  possessed  of,  escapes 
through  their  pores,  into  the  exhausted  re* 
ceiver;  and  as  this  continues  to  be  pumped 
away,  they  become  languid,  grow  flaccid,  and 
die.  However,  the  plant  or  flower  thus  ceas- 
ing to  vegetate,  is  kept,  by  being  secured  from 
the  external  air,  a  much  longer  time  sweet 
than  it  would  have  continued  had  it  been 
openly  exposed. 

That  air  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  life  of 
vegetables,  is  still  more  so  to  that  of  animals  ; 
there  are  none  found,  how  seemingly  torpid 
soever,  that  do  not  require  their  needful  sup- 
ply.  Fishes  themselves  will  not  live  in  water 
from  whence  the  air  is  exhausted ;  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  die  in  frozen 
ponds,  from  the  want  of  this  necessary  to 
animal  existence.  Many  have  been  the  ani^ 
mals  that  idle  curiosity  has  tortured  in  the 
prison  of  a  receiver,  merely  to  observe  the 
manner  of  their  dying.  We  shall,  from  a 
thousand  instances,  produce  that  of  the  viper, 
as  it  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  vivacious 
reptiles  in  the  world ;  and  as  we  shall  feel  but 
little  compassion  for  its  tortures.  Mr  Boyle 
took  a  new  caught  viper,  and  shutting  it  up 
into  a  small  receiver,  began  to  pump  away 
the  ain'  * '  At  first,  upon  the  air's  being  drawn 
away,  it  began  to  swell ;  sometime  after  he 
had  done  pumping,  it  began  to  gape,  and  open 
its  jaws;  being  thus  compelled  to  open  its 
jaws,  it  once  more  resumed  its  former  lank- 
ness :  it  then  began  to  move  up  and  down 
within,  as  if  to  seek  for  air,  and  after  a  while 
foamed  a  little,  leaving  the  foam  sticking  to 
the  inside  of  the  glass ;  soon  after,  the  body 
and  neck  grew  prodigiously  tumid,  and  a 
blister  appeared  upon  its  back  ;  an  hour  and 
a  half  after,  the  receiver  was  exhausted,  the 
distended  viper  moved,  and  gave  manifest 
signs  of  life ;  the  jaws  remained  quite  dis- 
tended ;  as  it  were  from  beneath  the  epiglot- 
tis, came  the  black  tongue,  and  reached  be- 
yond it ;  but  the  animal  seemed,  by  its  pos- 
ture, not  to  have  any  life ;  the  mouth  also  was 
pown  blackish  within ;  and  in  this  situation 
It  continued  for  twenty-three  hours.  But  upon 
the  air  beinff  re»admitted,  the  viper's  mouth 
was  presently  closed,  and  soon  after  opened 

'  BoyU's  Pbjrsico-Micbsn.     Ezpet.  passim. 
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again  ;  and  for  some  time  thoM  motions  con« 
tinned,  which  argued  the  remains  of  life/* 
Such  is  the  fate  of  the  most  insignificant  or 
minute  reptile  that  can  be  thus  Included. 
Mites,  fleas,  and  even  the  little  eels  that  are 
found  swimming  in  vinegar,  die  for  want  of 
air.  Not  only  these,  but  the  eggs  of  these 
animals  will  not  produce  in  vacuo,  but  require 
air  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

As  in  this  manner  air  is  necessary  to  their 
subsistence,  so  also  it  must  be  of  a  proper 
kind,  and  not  impregnated  with  foreign  mix- 
tures. That  fictitious  air  which  is  pumped 
from  plant«i  or  fluids,  is  generally,  in  a  short 
time,  fatal  to  them.  Mr  Boyle  has  given  us 
many  experiments  to  this  purpose.  After 
having  shown  that  all  vegetable  and  most 
mineral  substances,  properly  prepared,  may 
afibrd  air,  by  being  placed  in  an  exhausted 
receiver,  and  this  in  such  quantities,  that  some 
have  thought  it  a  new  substance,  made  by  the 
alteration  which  the  mineral  or  plant  has  un. 
dergone  by  the  texture  of  its  part^  being 
loosened  in  the  operation — having  shown,  I 
say,  that  this  air  may  be  drawn  in  great 
quantities  from  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral 
substances,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  amber 
burned,  or  hartshorn^ — he  included  a  frog  in 
artificial  ur,  produced  from  paste ;  in  seven 
minutes  space  it  sirffered  convulsions,  and  at 
last  lay  still,  and  being  taken  out,  recovered 
no  motion  at  all,  but  was  dead.  A  bird  in. 
closed  in  artificial  air,  from  raisins,  died  in  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  and  never  stirred  more. 
A  snail  was  put  into  the  receiver,  with  air  of 
paste ;  in  four  minutes  it  ceased  to  move,  and 
was  dead,  although  it  had  survived  in  vacuo 
for  several  hours :  so  that  fictitious  air  proved 
a  greater  enemy  to  animals  than  even  a  va- 
cuum itself. 

Air  also  may  be  impregnated  with  fumes 
that  are  instantiy  fatal  to  animals.  The 
fumes  of  hot-iron,  copper,  or  any  other  heated 
metal,  blown  into  the  place  where  an  animal 
is  confined,  instantiv  destroy  it.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  vapours  in  the  grotto 
Del  Cane  suflbcating  a  dog.  The  ancients 
even  supposed,  that  these  animals,  as  they 
always  ran  with  their  noses  to  the  ground, 
were  the  first  that  felt  any  infection.  In 
short,  it  should  seem  that  the  predominance  of 
any  one  vapour,  from  any  body,  how  whole- 
some soever  in  itself,  becomes  infections;  and 
that  we  owe  the  salubrity  of  the  air  to  the 
variety  of  its  mixture. 

But  there  is  no  animal  whose  frame  is  more 
sensibly  aflected  by  the  changes  of  the  air 
than  man.  It  is  true,  he  can  endure  a  greater 
variety  of  climates  than  the  lower  order  gen- 
erally are  able  to  do ;  but  it  is  rather  by  the 


>  BoyWs  PhysfcQ-Mchan.  vol.  if.  p.  508. 


means  which  he  has  discovered  of  obviating 
their  efiects,  than  by  the  apparent  strength  of 
his  constitution.  Most  other  animals  can  bear 
cold  or  hunger  better,  endure  greater  fatigues 
in  proportion,  and  are  satisfiM  with  shorter 
repose.  The  variations  of  the  climate^  there* 
fore,  would  probably  affect  them  the  less,  if 
they  had  the  same  means  or  skill  in  provid* 
ing  against  the  severities  of  the  onange. 
However  this  be>  the  body  of  man  is  an  in* 
strument  much  more  nioely  sensible  of  tho 
variations  of  the  air,  than  any  of  those  which 
his  own  art  has  produced  |  for  his  frame  alone 
seems  to  unite  all  their  properties,  being  in- 
vigorated by  the  weight  of  the  air,  relaxed 
by  its  moisture,  enfeebled  by  its  heat,  and 
stiffened  by  its  fri«dity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  predominance  of 
some  peculiar  vapour,  that  the  air  becomes 
unfit  for  human  support  It  is  often  found  by 
dreadful  experience,  to  enter  into  the  consti. 
tution,  to  mix  with  its  juices,  and  to  putrefy 
the  whole  mass  of  blood.  The  nervous  system 
is  not  less  affected  by  its  operations ;  palsies 
and  vertigoes  are  caused  by  its  damps )  and  a 
still  more  fatal  train  of  distempers  by  its  ex- 
halations. In  order  that  the  air  should  be 
wholesome,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  it  should  not  be  of  one  kind,  but  the 
compound  of  several  substances;  and  the 
more  various  the  composition,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  more  salubrious.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  continues  in  one  place,  is  not  so  likely  to 
enjoy  this  wholesome  variety,  sta  he  who 
changes  his  situation  ;  and,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  renovation  of 
air,  walks  forward  to  meet  its  arrivaL  This 
mere  motion.  Independent  even  of  tho  bene, 
fits  of  exercise,  becomes  wholesome,  by  thus 
applying  a  great  variety  of  that  healthful 
fluid  by  which  we  are  sustained. 

A  thousand  accidents  are  found  to  increase 
these  bodies  of  vapour,  that  make  one  place 
more  or  less  wholesome  than  another.  Heat 
may  raise  them  in  too  great  quantities ;  and 
cold  may  stagnate  them.  Minerals  may  give 
off  their  effluvia  in  such  proportion  as  to  keep 
away  all  other  kind  of  air ;  vegetables  may 
render  the  air  unwholesome  by  their  supply ; 
and  animal  putrefaction  seems  to  furnish  a 
quantity  of  vapour,  at  least  as  noxious  as  any 
of  the  former.  All  these  united,  generally 
make  up  the  mass  of  respiration,  and  are, 
when  mixed  together,  harmless ;  but  any  one 
of  them,  for  a  long  time  singly  predominant, 
becomes  at  length  fatal. 

The  effects  of  heat  in  producing  a  noxious 
quality  in  the  air,  are  well  known.  Those 
torrid  regions  under  the  Line  are  always  un* 
wholesome.  At  Senegal,  I  am  told,  the  na- 
tives consider  forty  as  a  very  advanced  time 
of  life,  and  generally  die  of  old  age  at  fifty. 
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At  Carthagena,*  in  America,  where  the  heat 
of  the  hottest  day  ever  known  in  Europe  is 
continual,  where,  during  their  winter  season, 
these  dreadful  heats  are  united  with  a  con- 
tinual  succession  of  thunder,  rain,  and  tem- 
pests, arising  from  their  intenseness,  the  wan 
and  livid  complexions  of  the  inhabitants  might 
make  strangers  suspect  that  they  were  just  re- 
covered from  some  dreadful  distemper :  the 
actions  of  the  natives  are.  conformable  to 
their  colour;  in  all  their  motions  there  is 
somewhat  relaxed  and  languid  :  the  heat  of 
the  climate  even  affects  their  speech,  which 
is  soft  and  slow,  and  their  words  generally 
broken.  Travellers  from  Europe  retain 
their  strength  and  ruddy  colour  in  that 
climate,  possibly  for  three  or  four  months ; 
but  afterwards  suffer  such  decays  in  both, 
that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  inhabitants  by  their  complexion. 
However,  this  languid  and  spiridess  existence 
is  frequently  drawled  on  sometimes  even  to 
eighty.  Young  persons  are  generally  most  af- 
fected by  the  heat  of  the  climate ,  which  spares 
the  more  aged;  but  all,  upon  their  arrival  on 
the  coasts,  are  subject  to  the  same  train  of 
fatal  disorders.  Few  nations  have  experi- 
enced the  mortality  of  these  coasts  so  much  as 
our  own:  in  our  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Carthagena,  more  than  three  parts  of  our 
army  were  destroyed  by  the  climate  alone ; 
and  those  that  returned  from  that  fatal  expe- 
dition, found  their  former  vigour  irretrievably 
gone.  In  our  more  fortunate  expedition, 
which  gave  us  the  Havannah,  we  had  little 
reason  to  boast  of  our  success;  instead  of 
a  third,  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  army  were 
left  survivors  of  their  victory,  the  climate 
being  an  enemy  that  even  heroes  cannot 
conquer. 

The  distempers  that  thus  proceed  from  the 
cruel  malignity  of  those  climates,  are  many : 
that,  for  instance,  called  the  Chapotonadas, 
carries  off  a  multitude  of  people;  and  ex- 
tremely thins  the  crews  of  European  ships, 
whom  gain  tempts  into  those  inhospitable  re- 
gions.  The  nature  of  this  distemper  is  but 
little  known,  being  caused  in  some  persons  by 
cold,  in  others  by  indigestion.  But  its  effects 
are  far  from  being  obscure ;  it  is  generally 
fatal  in  three  or  four  days :  upon  its  seizing 
the  patient,  it  brings  on  what  is  there  called 
the  black  vomit,  which  is  the  sad  symptom 
after  which  none  are  ever  found  to  recover. 
Some,  when  the  vomit  attacks  them,  are 
seized  with  a  delirium,  that,  were  they  not 
tied  down,  they  would  tear  themselves  to 
pieces,  and  thus  expire  in  the  midst  of  this 
furious  paroxysm.  This  disorder,  in  milder 
climates,  takes  the  name  of  the  biiious  fever, 


'  Ulloa,  vol.  I.  p.  42. 


and  is  attended  with  milder  symptoms,  but 
very  dangerous  in  all. 

There  are  many  other  disorders  incident  to 
the  human  body,  that  seem  the  offspring  of 
heat ;  but  to  mention  no  other,  that  very  las- 
situde which  prevails  in  all  the  tropical  cli- 
mates, may  be  considered  as  a  disease.  The 
inhabitants  of  India,  *  says  a  modem  philoso- 
pher, sustain  an  unceasing  languor,  from  the 
heats  of  their  climate,  and  are  torpid  in  the 
midst  of  profusion.  For  this  reason,  the 
great  Disposer  of  nature  has  clothed  their 
country  with  trees  of  an  amazing  height, 
whose  shade  might  defend  them  from  the 
beams  of  the  sun  ;  and  whose  continual  fresh- 
ness might,  in  some  measure,  temperate  their 
fierceness.  From  these  shades,  therefore,  the 
air  receives  refreshing  moisture,  and  animals 
a  cooling  protection.  The  whole  race  of 
savage  animals  retire  in  the  midst  of  the  day, 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  forests,  not  so  much 
to  avoid  their  enemy  man,  as  to  find  a  defence 
against  the  raging  heats  of  the  season.  This 
advantage  which  arises  from  shades  in  torrid 
climates,  may  probably  afford  a  solution  for 
that  extraordinary  circumstance  related  by 
Boyle,  which  he  imputes  to  a  different  cause. 
In  the  island  of  Ternate,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  a  place  that  had  been  long  celebrated 
fur  its  beauty  and  healthfulness,  the  clove- 
trees  grew  in  such  plenty,  that  they  in  some 
measure  lessened  their  own  value:  for  this 
reason,  the  Dutch  resolved  to  cut  down  the 
forests,  and  thus  to  raise  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity: but  they  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of 
their  avarice ;  for  such  a  change  ensued,  by 
cutting  down  the  trees,  that  the  whole  island 
from  being  healthy  and  delightful,  having 
lost  its  charming  shades,  became  extremely 
sickly,  and  has  actually  continued  so  to  this 
day.  Bocrhaave  considered  heat  so  prejudi- 
cial to  health,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  go 
near  a  fire. 

An  opposite  set  of  calamities  are  the  con- 
sequence,  in  climates  where  the  air  is  con- 
densed by  cold.  In  such  places,  all  that  train 
of  distempers  which  arc  known  to  arise  from 
obstructed  perspiration,  are  very  common;" 
eruptions,  boils,  scurvy,  and  a  loathsome  lep- 
rosy, that  covers  the  whole  body  with  a  scurf, 
and  white  putrid  ulcers.  These  disorders  also 
are  infectious;  and,  while  they  thus  banish 
the  patient  from  society,  they  generally  ac- 
company him  to  the  grave.  The  men  of 
those  climates  seldom  attain  to  the  age  of  fifty; 
but  the  women,  who  do  not  lead  such  labori- 
ous lives,  are  found  to  live  longer. 

The  autumnal  complaints  which  attend  a 
wet  summer,  indicate  the  dangers  of  a  moist 


*  Llnnasi  Anmenitate?,  vol.  ▼.  p^  444. 

'  Crautz's  History  of  Grceiilar.d,  voL  I.  p.  235. 
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oir.*  The  long  continuance  of  an  east  wind 
also,  shows  the  prejudice  of  a  dry  one.  Mi- 
neral  exhalations,  when  copious,  are  every 
where  known  to  be  fatal;  and  although  we 
probably  owe  the  increase  and  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  to  a  moderate  degree  of  their 
warmth,  yet  the  natives  of  those  countries 
where  there  are  mines  in  plenty,  but  too  often 
experience  the  noxious  effects  of  their  vicin- 
ity. Those  trades  that  deal  in  the  prepara- 
tions of  metals  of  all  kinds,  are  always  un- 
wholesome; and  the  workmen,  after  some 
time,  are  generally  seen  to  labour  under  pal- 
sies, and  other  nervous  complaints.  The  va- 
pours from  some  vegetable  substances  are  well 
known  to  be  attended  with  dangerous  effects. 
The  shade  of  the  manchineel  tree,  in  America, 
is  said  to  be  fatal,  as  was  that  of  the  juniper, 
if  we  may  credit  the  ancients.  Those  who 
walk  through  fields  of  poppies,  or  in  any  man- 
ner prepare  those  flowers  for  making  opium, 
are  very  sensibly  affected  with  the  drowsiness 
they  occasion.  A  physician  of  Mr  Boyle's  ac- 
quaintance,  causing  a  large  quantity  of  black 
hellebore  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar^  most  of 
the  persons  who  were  in  the  room,  and  espe- 
cially the  person  who  pounded  it,  were  purged 
by  it,  and  some  of  them  strongly.  He  also 
gathered  a  certain  plant  in  Ireland,  which  the 
person  who  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  the  phy- 
sician who  was  standing  near,  were  so  strongly 
affected  by,  that  their  hands  and  faces  swelled 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  continued  tumid  for 
a  long  time  after. 

But  neither  mineral  nor  vegetable  steams 
are  so  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  as  those 
proceeding  from  animal  substances,  putrefy- 
ing either  by  disease  or  death.     The  effluvia 


*  Instraments  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  moisture 
present  in  tlie  air,  are  termed  Hygrometer*;  aud  are 
generally  made  of  sponge,  hair,  or  whalebone.  That 
used  by  the  celebrated  Howard,  who  has  furnished  us 
with  an  admirable  work  on  the  climate  of  London,  con- 
sists of  a  Tory  slender  strip  of  whalebone,  which  having 
been  cut  out  of  the  piece  across  the  grain,  and  reduced 
by  scFsping  to  the  requisite  thickness,  with  a  length  of 
ahout  ^  inches,  is  so  mounted  on  a  brass  frame,  with  a 
counteracting  spring  of  wire,  as  to  move  an  index  round 
a  circular  scale  of  three  inches  circumference.  The 
shortening  of  tlie  strip  of  whalebone  by  dryness,  and  the 
lengthening  by  moisture,  while  the  spring  keeps  it  ex- 
tended, respectively  carry  the  index  toward  the  extremes 
of  the  scale.  Ceitain  vegetables,  more  especially  the 
wild  oat  and  other  kinds  of  grasses,  and  also  some 
flowers,  indicate  tho  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  are  good  hygrometers. 

The  electrical  condition  of  the  air  merits  notice,  as  it 
obiiously  influences  a  variety  of  atmospherical  phenome- 
itt.  The  pecuUar  matter  known  uudcr  the  form  of 
electric  fluid,  seems  to  pervade  all  nature.  It  constantly 
seeks  an  equal  distribution,  and  some  bodies  conduct  it 
with  more  £u:ility  than  others.  Of  this  remarkable  fluid 
the  earth  is  the  great  reservoir,  and  when  an  equilibrium 
exists  between  it  /ind  atmospherical  bodies,  no  sensible 
phenomena  take  place.     Water  is  a  bitter  conductor 

Vol.  I. 


that  come  from  diseased  bodies,  propagate 
that  frightful  catalogue  of  disorders  which  are 
called  infectious.  The  parts  which  compose 
vegetable  vapours  and  mineral  exhalations, 
seem  gross  and  heavy,  in  comparison  of  these 
volatile  vapours,  that  go  to  great  distances,  and 
have  been  described  as  spreading  desolation 
over  the  whole  earth.  They  fly  every  where ; 
penetrate  every  where;  and  the  vapours  that 
fly  from  a  single  disease,  soon  render  it  epi- 
demic. 

The  plague  is  the  first  upon  the  list  of  this 
class  of  human  calamities.  From  whence 
this  scourge  of  man's  presumption  may  havo 
its  beginning,  is  not  well  known :  but  we  well 
know  that  it  is  propagated  by  infection. 
Whatever  be  the  general  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, we  learn  from  experience,  that  the 
noxious  vapours,  though  but  singly  introduced 
at  first,  taint  the  air  by  degrees  ;  every  per- 
son infected  tends  to  add  to  the  growing  ma- 
lignity; and  as  the  disorder  becomes  more 
general,  the  putrescence  of  the  air  becomes 
more  noxious,  so  that  the  symptoms  are  ag- 
gravated by  continuance.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  origin  of  this  disorder  is  unknown,  it 
implies,  that  the  air  seems  to  be  but  little  em- 
ployed in  first  producing  it  There  are  some 
countries,  even  in  the  midst  of  Africa,  that  we 
learn  have  never  been  infected  with  it ;  but 
continue  for  centuries  unmolested.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  others,  that  are  generally 
visited  once  a  year,  as  in  Egypt,  which,  never- 
theless,  seems  peculiarly  blessed  with  the  se- 
renity and  temperature  of  its  climate. '  In 
the  former  countries,  which  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  many  of  them  very  populous,  every  thing 
should  seem  to  dispose  the  air  to  make  tlie 


than  air,  for  which  reason,  during  a  thick  fog,  when  the 
earth  is  surcharged  with  electrical  matter,  tho  electricity 
is  conducted  away  witliout  any  sensible  eflfects ;  but  if 
the  air  remain  dry,  as  it  often  does  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  months,  then  tho  fluid,  in- 
st^  of  being  conducted  gently  away,  forces  itself  through 
the  intervening  space  to  the  attracting  body,  and  pro- 
duces loud  explosions.  The  electrical  state  of  the  air 
varies  in  difierent  climates,  and  at  diflerent  periods  of 
the  day;  hence  storms  larely  occur  immediately  after 
sunrise,  because  the  rising  vapours  then  equalize  tho 
electric  fluid  without  any  sensible  commotion ;  but  they 
occur  when  the  air  has  become  dry  during  the  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  day  and  during  the  night.  In  sum- 
mer, when  the  earth  is  dry,  and  the  day  warm,  droughty, 
and  serene,  the  atmospheric  electricity  increases  from 
sunrise  until  mid-day,  when  it  arrives  at  its  maximum, 
and  remains  stationary  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  it 
diminishes  until  the  fail  of  dew,  and  revives  and  increases 
again  until  midnight^  to  be  shortly  after  almost  extin< 


When  the  electrical  condition  of  the  earth  and  clouds 
is  dissimilar,  and  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  nervous 
people  are  often  much  aflected,  suflering  difficulty  of 
Itreathing,  headach,  painful  anxiety,  a  sense  of  oppression, 
pains  in  Uie  limbs,  and  mental  depression,  by  which  many 
of  tlicm  are  enabled  to  predict  the  approacli  of  a  stonu, 
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plague  continual  among  them*  The  great 
heats  of  the  climate,  the  unwholesomeness  of 
the  foody  the  sloth  and  dirt  of  the  inhabitants, 
but,  above  all,  the  l)loody  battles  which  are 
continually  fought  among  them,  after  which 
heaps  of  dead  bodies  are  left  unburied,  and 
exposed  to  putrefaction.  All  these,  one  might 
think,  would  be  apt  to  bring  the  plague  among 
them ;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  we  are  assured 
by  Leo  African  us,  that  in  Numidia  the  plague 
is  not  known  once  in  a  hundred  years ;  and 
that  in  Negroland,  it  is  not  known  at  all. 
This  dreadful  disorder,  therefore,  must  have 
its  rise,  not  from  any  previous  disposition  of 
the  air,  but  from  some  particular  cause,  be- 
ginning with  one  individual,  and  extending 
the  malignity  by  communication,  till  at  last 
the  air  becomes  actually  tainted  by  the  gener- 
ality of  the  infection. 

The  plague  which  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  world,  in  the  year  1346,  as  we  are  told 
by  Mezeray,  was  so  contagious,  that  scarcely 
a  village,  or  even  a  house,  escaped  being  in. 
feotedby  iti^     Before  it  had  reached  Europe, 


■  This  dreadful  pestilence,  like  the  choterEi  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  East.  It  arose  in  China^  Ttiary, 
India  and  Egypt,  about  the  year  1846.  It  is  tacribed 
by  oontemporary  writers  to  a  general  oermption  of  the 
atmosphere,  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  millions 
of  small  serpents  and  other  venomous  insects,  and  in 
other  places,  quantities  of  huge  vermin,  \rith  numerous 
legs,  and  of  a  hideous  aspect,  which  filled  the  air  with 
putrid  exhalations.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  age,  it  appears  evident 
that  some  natural  causes  had  contributed  to  corrupt  the 
air,  and  load  it  with  pestiferous  vapours.  Thus  it  came 
into  England  in  the  end  of  the  year  1346 ;  and  it  rained 
from  the  pretious  Christmas  till  midsummer,  almost 
wltlumt  ceasing.  Great  inundations  followed,  and  accu- 
mulations of  stagnant  water,  by  which  the  whole  atmos- 
phere  was  poisoned.  It  appears  that  in  many  countries 
there  were  also  earthquakes  and  tremblings  of  the  earth. 
In  many  of  the  accounts  given  of  these  convulsions  <^ 
nature,  we  may  presume  Uiera  was  a  good  deal  of  exag- 
geration. But  the  testimonies  are  too  numerous  and 
respectable  to  leave  any  doubt  that,  before  and  during 
the  pestilence,  the  elements  were  in  a  state  of  general 
convulsion  which  seems  unparalleled  in  histoiy. 

The  plague  extended  its  ravages  from  India  Into  the 
more  western  parts  of  Asia,  into  Egypt,  Abyssinia^  and 
thence  into  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  It  proceeded 
over  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, almost  depopulating  the  regions  over  which  it 
stalked.  It  may  be  literally  said  to  have  decimated  the 
world,  even  though  we  were  to  take  this  term  as  imply- 
ing the  destruction  of  nine  in  place  of  one,  out  of  ten. 
The  plague  appears  to  have  staid  five  or  six  months  in 
one  place,  and  then  to  have  gone  in  search  of  fresh  vic- 
tims. Its  symptoms  are  minutely  described  by  many 
vrriters,  and  appear  to  have  been  the  same  in  every  coun- 
try it  visited.  It  generally  appeared  in  the  groin  or 
under  the  armpits,  where  swellings  were  produced,  which 
broke  out  into  sores,  attended  with  fever,  spitting  and 
vomiting  of  blood.  The  patient  frequenUy  died  in  half 
a  day — generally  within  a  day  or  two  at  the  most.  If 
he  survived  the  third  day,  there  was  hope,  though  evm 
then  many  fell  into  a  d^^p  sleep  from  wMcb  they  never 
awoke. 


it  had  been  for  two  years  travelling  from  the 
great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  where  it  began  by 
a  vapour  most  horridly  foetid :  this  broke  out 
of  the  earth  like  a  subterranean  fire,  and  upon 
the  first  instant  of  its  eruption  consumed  and 
desolated  above  two  hundred  leagues  of  that 
country  even  to  the  trees  and  stones. 

In  that  great  plague  which  desolated  the 
city  of  London,  in  the  year  1665, a  pious  and 
learned  schoolmaster  of  Mr  Boyle's  acquaint- 
ance, who  ventured  to  stay  in  the  city,  and 
took  upon  him  the  humane  ofiice  of  visiting 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  better  physicians,  averred,  that 
being  once  called  to  a  poor  woman  who  had 
buried  her  children  of  the  plague,  he  found 
the  room  where  she  lay  in  so  little,  that  it 
scarcely  could  hold  any  more  than  the  bed 
whereon  she  was  stretched.  However,  in  this 
wretched  abode,  beside  her,  in  an  open  coffin, 
her  husband  lay,  who  had  some  time  before 
died  of  the  same  disease ;  and  whom  she, 
poor  creature,  soon  followed.  But  what 
showed  the  peculiar  malignity  of  the  air,  thus 


From  Greece  the  plague  passed  into  Italy.  The  Ve- 
netians having  lost  100,000  souls,  fled  from  their  city, 
and  left  it  almost  uninhabited.  At  Florence,  60,000 
persons  died  i6  one  year.  France  next  became  exposed 
to  its  ravages,  and  the  mortality  was  horrible.  The 
malady  proceeded  northward  through  France,  till  it 
reached  Paris,  where  it  cut  ofi*  50,000  people.  About 
the  same  time  it  spread  into  Germany,  where  its  ravage? 
are  estimated  at  the  enormous  amount  of  10,400,000 
souls. 

At  last  this  fearful  scourge  began  to  be  felt  In  Eo^and. 
About  the  beginning  of  August,  1348,  ft  appeared  in  the 
seaport  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and 
Somersetshire,  whence  it  proceeded  to  Bristol.  The 
people  of  Gloucestershire  immediately  interdicted  all  in* 
tercourse  with  Bristol,  but  in  vain.  The  disease  ran,  or 
rather  fled,  over  Gloucestershire.  Thence  it  spread  to 
Oiford,  and  about  the  1st  of  November  reached  London. 
Finally,  it  spread  over  all  England,  scattering  everywh«« 
such  destruction,  that,  out  of  the  whole  population,  hardly 
one  person  in  ten  was  left  all  ve.  Incredible  as  this  state- 
ment may  appear,  it  seems  borne  out  by  the  detaihi  of 
contemporary  annalists.  In  the  churchyard  of  Yarmooth, 
7058  persons  who  died  of  the  plague  were  buried  in  one 
year.  In  the  city  of  Norwich,  57,374  persons  died  in 
six  months.  In  the  city  of  York,  the  mortality  was 
equal.  In  London,  the  dead  were  thrown  Into  pits— 
fmiy,  fifty,  or  sixty,  into  one;  and  large  fields  were 
employed  as  burial  places,  the  churchjrards  being  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose.  No  attempt  was  made  to  per- 
form this  last  office  with  the  usual  rare  and  decency. 
Deep  and  broad  ditches  were  made,  in  which  the  dead 
bodies  were  laid  In  rows,  covered  with  earth,  and  sur- 
mounted with  another  layer  of  bodies,  which  were  also 
covered.  The  mortality  fell  chiefly  upon  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  and,  among  them,  prindpaliy  on  old 
men,  women  and  children.  It  appears  that  no  precautions 
could  prevent  the  influence  of  the  contagion.  The  bonds 
of  society  were  loosed ;  parents  forsook  children,  and 
children  parents;  some  fled  to  the  country,  othen locked 
themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  many  went  on  board 
vessels.  But  everywhere  the  fugitives  were  followed, 
for  the  destroying  angel  had  a  foot  on.the  watera  as  well 
as  on  the  land.    The  pestilence  spread  into  Wales  and 
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suffering  from  animal  putrefaction,  was,  that 
the  contagious  steams  had  produced  spots  on 
the  very  wall  of  their  wretched  apartment : 
and  Mr  Boyle's  own  study,  which  was  con- 
tiguous to  a  pest-house ,  was  also  spotted  in 
the  same  frightful  manner.  Happily  for  man- 
kind this  disorder,  for  more  than  a  century, 
has  not  been  known  in  our  island :  and  for 
this  last  age,  has  abated  much  of  its  violence, 
even  in  those  countries  where  it  is  most  com- 
mon. Diseases,  like  empires,  have  their  re« 
volutions;  and  those  which  for  a  while  were 
the  scourge  of  mankind,  sink  unheard  of,  to 
give  place  to  new  ones,  more  dreadful,  as 
being  less  understood. 

For  this  revolution  in  disorders,  which  has 
employed  the  speculation  of  many,  Mr  Boyle 
accounts  in  the  following  manner:  '*  Since," 
says  he,  ^'  there  want  not  causes  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  make  considerable  changes 
amongst  the  materials  that  nature  has  plenti- 
fully  treasured  up  in  those  magazines,  and  as 
those  noxious  steams  are  abundantly  supplied 
to  the  surface,  it  may  not  seem  improbable, 
that  in  this  great  variety  some  may  be  found 
capable  of  affecting  the  human  ftume  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  thus  of  producing  new 
diseases.  The  duration  of  these  may  be 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  lastingness  of 
those  subterraneous  causes  that  produced 
them.  On  which  account,  it  need  be  no 
wonder  that  some  diseases  have  but  a  short 
duration,  and  vanish  not  long  after  they  ap- 
pear ;  whilst  others  may  continue  longer,  as 
having  under  ground  more  settled  and  durable 
causes  to  maintain  them/' 

Prom  the  recital  of  this  train  of  mischiefs 
produced  by  the  air  upon  minerals,  plants. 


into  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  the  people  arc  said  to  havo 
brought  the  malady  upon  themselves.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  defenceless  state  of  England,  or  rather  resolved  to 
avenge  the  injuries  they  had  suffered  under  the  Edwards, 
they  made  a  hostile  imifitioa  with  a  large  force  into  the 
country.  But  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the 
plague  overtook  them.  They  perished  in  thousands,  and 
carried  the  disease  with  them  into  Scotland,  where  its 
ravages  were  soon  as  destructive  as  they  were  in  England. 
Early  in  the  year  1349,  the  plague  began  to  abate;  and 
by  the  month  of  August  it  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Its  consequences,  however,  continued  for  some  time  to 
be  severe^  felt.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  disease, 
the  cattle,  for  want  of  men  to  tend  them,  were  allowed 
to  wander  about  the  fields  at  random,  and  perished  in 
such  numbers  as  to  occasion  a  great  scarcity.  Though 
the  fields,  too,  were  covered  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  com, 
much  of  it  was  lost  for  Mrant  of  hands  to  reap  and  gather 
it  in.  The  last  dregs  of  this  great  plague  were  drained 
by  that  unfortunate  race,  the  Jews.  A  belief  spread 
over  several  countries  that  they  had  prodoced  tlie  pestil- 
ence by  poisoning  the  wells  and  fountains;  and  In  many 
pUMXfl  they  were  massacred  in  thousands  by  the  infuri- 
ated populace.  For  centuries.  Indeed,  the  most  dread- 
ful crimes  and  all  public  calamities  were  attributed  to 
this  unibrtunate  people,  and  kings  and  nobles  made  these 
a  prttsat  for  satorting  trtasurM  ftvm  them. 


I  animals,  and  man  himself,  a  gloomy  mind  may 
be  apt  to  dread  this  indulgent  nurse  of  nature 
as  a  cruel  and  inexorable  stepmother :  but  it 
is  far  otherwise ;  and,  although  we  are  some- 
times injured,  yet  almost  all  the  comforts  and 
blessings  of  life  spring  from  its  propitious  in- 
fluence.  It  woidd  be  needless  to  observe,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of 
our  lives ;  for  of  this  every  moment's  expe- 
rience assures  us.  But  how  it  contributes  to 
this  support,  is  not  so  readily  comprehended. 
All  allow  it  to  be  a  friend,  to  whose  benefits 
we  are  constantly  obliged ;  and  yet,  to  this 
hour,  philosophers  are  divided  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  obligation.  The  dispute  is,  whether 
the  air  is  only  useful  by  its  weight  to  force 
our  juices  into  circulation  :  *  or,  whether,  by 
containing  a  peculiar  spirit,  it  mixes  with  the 
blood  in  our  vessels,  and  acts  like  a  spur  to 
their  industry.  *  Perhaps  it  may  exert  both 
these  useful  offices  at  the  same  time.  Its 
weight  may  give  the  blood  its  progressive 
motion,  through  the  larger  vessels  of  the  body; 
and  its  admixture  with  it,  cause  those  contrao. 
tions  of  all  the  vessels,  which  serve  to  forco 
it  still  more  strongly  forward,  throuffh  the 
minutest  channels  of  the  circulation,  oe  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  well  known,  that  that  part  of 
our  blood  which  has  just  received  the  influx 
of  the  air  in  our  bodies,  is  of  a  very  different 
colour  from  that  which  has  almost  performed 
its  circuit  It  has  been  found,  that  the  arte- 
rial blood,  which  has  been  immediately  mixed 
with  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  is  just  beginning  its  journey 
through  the  body,  is  of  a  fine  florid  scarlet 
colour ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  of 
the  veins,  that  is  returning  from  having  per- 
formed its  duty,  is  of  a  blackish  crimson  hue. 
Whence  this  diflerence  of  colour  should  pro- 
ceed, is  not  well  understood  ;  we  only  know 
the  fact,  that  this  florid  colour  is  communicated 
by  the  air ;  and  we  are  well  convinced,  that 
this  air  has  been  admitted  into  the  blood  for 
very  useful  purposes. 

Beside  this  vital  principle  in  animals,  the 
air  also  gives  life  and  body  to  flame.  A 
candle  quickly  goes  out  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver ;  for  having  soon  consumed  the  quantity 
of  air,  it  then  expires  for  want  of  a  fresh  sup- 
ply. There  has  been  a  flame  contrived  that 
will  bum  under  water ;  but  none  has  yet  been 
found  that  will  continue  to  bum  without  air. 
Gunpowder,  which  is  the  most  catching  and 
powerful  fire  we  know,  will  not  go  ofi'in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver ;  nay,  if  a  train  of  gunpowder 
be  laid,  so  as  that  one  part  may  be  fired  in 
the  open  air,  yet  the  other  part  in  vacuo  will 
remain  untouched,  and  unconsumed.     Wood 


1  Keil.     Robinson. 
*  Whytt  upon  vital  and  Involuntary  motiuni* 
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also  set  on  fire,  immediately  goes  out ;  and  its 
flame  ceases  upon  removing  the  air ;  for 
something  is  then  wanting  to  press  the  body 
of  the  fire  against  that  of  the  fuel,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  too  speedy  diffusion  of  the  flame. 
We  frequently  see  cooks  and  others,  whose 
business  it  is  to  keep  up  strong  fires,  take 
proper  precautions  to  exclude  the  beams  of  the 
sun  from  shining  upon  them,  which  effectually 
puts  them  out  This  they  are  apt  to  ascribe 
to  a  wrong  cause ;  namely,  the  operation  of 
the  light :  but  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  warmth 
of  the  sun-beams  lessens  and  dissipates  the 
body  of  the  air  that  goes  to  feed  the  flame  ; 
and  the  fire,  of  consequence,  languishes  for 
want  of  a  necessary  supply. 

The  air,  while  it  thus  kindles  fire  into  flame, 
is,  notwithstanding,  found  to  moderate  the  rays 
of  light,  to  dissipate  their  violence,  and  to 
spread  an  uniform  lustre  over  every  object 
Were  the  beams  of  the  sun  to  dart  directly 
upon  us,  without  passing  through  this  protect- 
ing medium,  they  would  either  bum  us  up  at 
once,  or  blind  us  with  their  effulgence.  But 
by  going  through  the  air,  they  are  reflected, 
refracted,  and  turned  from  their  direct  course 
a  thousand  different  ways ;  and  thus  are  more 
evenly  diffused  over  the  face  of  nature. 

Among  the  other  necessary  benefits  the  air  is 
of  to  us,  one  of  the  principal  is,  its  conveyance 
of  sound.  Even  the  vibrations  of  a  bell, 
which  have  the  loudest  effect  that  we  know  of, 
cease  to  be  heard  when  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump.  Thus  all  the  pleasures  we  re- 
ceive from  conversation  with  each  other,  or 
from  music,  depend  entirely  upon  the  air.^ 

Odours  likewise  are  diffused  only  by  the 
means  of  air;  without  this  fluid  to  swim  in, 
they  would  for  ever  remain  torpid  in  their  re- 
spective substances ;  and  the  rose  would  affect 

1  It  is  well  kiiotrn  that  sound  Is  transmitted  by  the 
undulation  of  the  air;  but  the  density  of  the  air  may  be 
so  diminished  as  no  longer  to  permit  the  transmission  of 
sounds  of  ordinary  intensity.  The  report  of  a  pistol  on 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  sounds  no  louder  than  that  of  an 
Indian  cracker.  Almost  every  person  must  have  ob- 
served the  vaj-iations  which  occur  in  the  transmission  of 
sounds  through  the  air,  even  in  its  ordinary  state.  The 
sound  of  distant  church  bells,  when  tho  air  is  perfectly 
calm,  will  often  appear  at  a  singular  distance  from,  and 
often  at  a  singular  proximity  to  tlie  listener.  The 
sportsman  on  the  open  heath,  will  often  notice  the  unac- 
countable variety  of  sounds  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
his  gun ;  all  which  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  on  its  density,  the  quantity  of  vapour  sus- 
pended in  it,  and  the  clouds  that  extend  above  it.  When 
the  air  ij  foggy,  its  undulations  are  interrupted,  and  the 
sound  is  dull  and  prolonged.  When  it  is  overarched  with 
clouds,  its  undulations  return  back,  producing  a  succes- 
sion  of  echoes.  And  when,  after  night  fall,  tho  heat 
from  the  ground  has  been  uniformly  diffused,  and  tlie  air 
is  of  an  equal  density,  ever)'  sound  is  transmitted  with 
peculiar  intensity,  whether  we  listen  to  the  rippling  of 
a  distant  stream,  or  tho  buzzing  of  some  minute  and  un- 
iticii  insect. 


US  with  as  little  sensations  of  pleasure,  as  the 
thorn  on  which  it  grew. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  augment  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  benefits  we  receive  from  this 
element,  assert  also,  that  tastes  themselves 
would  be  insipid,  were  it  not  that  the  air 
presses  their  parts  upon  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
and  palate,  so  as  to  produce  their  grateful  ef- 
fects. Thus,  continue  they,  upon  the  tops  of 
high  mountains,  as  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
the  most  poignant  bodies,  as  pepper,  ginger, 
salt,  and  spice,  have  no  sensible  taste,  for 
want  of  their  particles  being  thus  sent  home 
to  the  sensory.  But  we  owe  the  air  sufiicient 
obligations,  not  to  be  studious  of  admitting 
this  among  the  number ;  in  fact,  all  substan- 
ces have  their  taste,  as  well  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  as  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley ,  and 
I  have  been  one  of  many,  who  have  ate  a  very 
savoury  dinner  on  the  Alps. 

It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  that  we  regard 
the  air  as  the  parent  of  health  and  vegetation ; 
as  a  kind  dispenser  of  licht  and  warmth  ;  and 
as  the  conveyer  of  sounds  and  odours.  This 
is  an  element  of  which  avarice  will  not  de- 
prive us ;  and  which  power  cannot  monopo- 
lize.  The  treasures  of  the  earth,  the  verdure 
of  the  fields,  and  even  the  refreshments  of  the 
stream,  are  too  often  seen  going  only  to  as- 
sist  the  luxuries  of  the  great ;  while  the  less 
fortunate  part  of  mankind  stand  humble  spec- 
tators of  their  encroachments.  But  the  air  no 
limitations  can  bound,  nor  any  landmarks  re- 
strain. In  tliis  benign  element,  all  mankind 
can  boast  an  equal  possession  ;  and  for  this 
we  all  have  equal  obligations  to  Heaven.  We 
consume  a  part  of  it,  for  our  own  sustenance, 
while  we  live  ;  and,  when  we  die,  our  putre- 
fying bodies  give  back  the  supply,  which, 
during  life,  we  had  accumulated  from  the 
general  mass. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OP  WINDS,  REGULAH  ATO)  ibregujlar. 

Wind  is  a  current  of  air.  Experimental 
philosophers  produce  an  artificial  wind,  by  an 
instrument  called  an  aoUpik,  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hollow  copper  ball,  with  a  long 
pipe;  a  tea-kettle  might  be  readily  made 
into  one,  if  it  were  entirely  closed  at  the  lid, 
and  the  spout  left  open :  through  this  spout  it 
is  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  then  set  upon 
the  fire,  by  which  means  it  produces  a  violent 
blast,  like  wind,  which  continues  while  there 
is  any  water  remaining  in  the  instrument  In 
this  manner  water  is  converted  into  a  rushing 
air  ;  which,  if  caught  as  it  goes  out,  and  left 
to  cool,  is  again  quickly  converted  into  its  for- 
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mer  element.  Besides  this,  as  was  mentioned 
in  the  former  chapter,  almost  every  substance 
contains  some  portions  of  air.  Vegetables,  or 
the  bodies  of  animals  left  to  putrefy,  produce 
it  in  a  very  copious  manner.  But  it  is  not 
only  seen  thus  escaping  from  bodies,  but  it 
may  be  very  easily  made  to  enter  into  them. 
A  quantity  of  air  may  be  compressed  into 
water,  so  as  to  be  intimately  blended  with  it 
It  finds  a  much  easier  admission  into  wine,  or 
any  fermented  liquor :  and  an  easier  still  into 
spirits  of  wine.  Some  salts  suck  up  the  air 
in  such  quantities,  that  they  are  made  sensibly 
heavier  thereby,  and  often  are  melted  by  its 
moisture.  In  this  manner,  most  bodies  being 
found  either  capable  of  receiving  or  afifording 
it,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  those  streams 
of  air  that  are  continually  fleeting  round  the 
globe.— Minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals, 
contribute  to  increase  the  current ;  and  are 
sending  off  their  constant  supplies.  These,  as 
tbey  are  differently  affected  by  cold  or  heat, 
by  mixture  or  putrefaction,  all  yield  different 
quantities  of  air  at  different  times;  and  the 
loudest  tempests,  and  most  rapid  whirlwinds, 
are  formed  from  their  united  contribution. 

The  sun  is  the  principal  instrument  in  rare- 
fying the  juices  of  plants,  so  as  to  give  an  es- 
cape to  their  imprisoned  air  ;  it  is  also  equally 
operative  in  promoting  the  putrefaction  of  aiii- 
mals.  Mineral  exhalations  are  more  fre- 
quently raised  by  subterranean  heat  The 
moon,  the  other  planets,  the  seasons,  are  all 
combined  in  producing  these  effects  in  a 
smaller  degree.  Mountains  give  a  direction 
to  the  courses  of  the  air.  Fires  carry  a  cur- 
rent of  air  along  their  body.  Night  and  day 
alternately  chill  and  warm  the  earth,  and  pro- 
duce an  alternate  current  of  its  vapours. 
These,  and  many  other  causes,  may  be  assign- 
ed  for  the  variety  and  the  activity  of  the 
winds,  their  continual  ehange,  and  uncertain 
duration. 

With  us  on  land,  as  the  wind  proceeds 
from  80  many  causes,  and  meets  such  a  variety 
of  obstacles,  there  can  be  but  little  hopes  of 
ever  bringing  its  motions  to  conform  to  theory  ; 
or  of  foretelling  how  it  may  blow  a  minute  to 
come.  The  great  Bacon,  indeed,  was  of 
opinion,  that  by  a  close  and  regular  history 
of  the  winds,  continued  for  a  number  of  ages 
together,  and  the  particulars  of  each  observar- 
tion  reduced  to  general  maxims,  we  might  at 
last  come  to  understand  the  variations  of  this 
capricious  element ;  and  that  we  could  foretell 
the  certainty  of  a  wind  with  as  much  ease  as 
we  now  foretell  the  return  of  an  eclipse.  In- 
deed, his  own  beginnings  in  this  arduous  un. 
dertaking  seem  to  speak  the  possibility  of  its 
success  ;  but,  unhappily  for  mankind,  this  in- 
vestigation is  the  work  of  ages,  and  we  want 
a  Bacon  to  direct  the  process. 


To  be  able,  therefore,  with  any  plausibility, 
to  account  for  tho  variations  of  the  wind  upon 
land,  is  not  to  be  at  present  expected  ;  and  to 
understand  any  thing  of  their  nature,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  those  places  where  they  are 
more  permanent  and  steady.  This  uniformity 
and  steadiness  we  are  chiefly  to  expect  upon 
the  ocean.  There,  where  there  is  no  variety 
of  substances  to  furnish  the  air  with  various 
and  inconstant  supplies,  where  there  are  no 
mountains  to  direct  the  course  of  its  current, 
but  where  all  is  extensively  uniform  and 
even ;  in  such  a  place,  the  wind  arising 
from  a  simple  cause,  must  have  but  one  simple 
motion.  In  fact,  we  find  it  so.  There  are 
many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  winds, 
that  with  us  are  so  uncertain,  pay  their  stated 
visits.  In  some  places  they  are  found  to  blow 
one  way  by  day,  and  another  by  night;  in 
others,  for  one  half  of  the  year  they  go  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  their  former  course ;  but, 
what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  there  are 
some  places  where  the  winds  never  change, 
but  for  ever  blow  the  same  way.  This  is  par- 
ticularly found  to  obtain  between  the  tropics 
in  the  Atlantic  and  ^thiopic  oceans ;  as  well 
as  in  the  great  Pacific  sea. 

Few  things  can  appear  more  extraordinary 
to  a  person  who  has  never  been  out  of  our 
variable  latitudes,  than  this  stead v  wind,  that 
for  ever  sits  in  the  sail,  sending  the  vessel  for- 
ward ;  and  as  effectuallv  preventing  its  return. 
He  who  has  been  taught  to  consider  that  no- 
thing in  the  world  is  so  variable  as  the  winds, 
must  certainly  be  surprised  to  find  a  place 
where  there  is  nothing  more  uniform.  With 
us  their  inconstancy  has  become  a  proverb; 
with  the  natives  of  those  distant  climates  they 
may  talk  of  a  friend  or  a  mistress  as  fixed 
and  unchangeable  as  the  winds,  and  mean  a 
compliment  by  the  comparison.  When  our 
ships  are  once  arrived  into  the  proper  latitudes 
of  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  the  mariner  for- 
gets the  helm,  and  his  skill  becomes  almost 
useless;  neither  storms  nor  tempests  are  known 
to  deform  the  glassy  bosom  of  that  immense 
sheet  of  waters;  a  gentle  breeze,  that  for  ever 
blows  in  the  same  direction,  rests  upon  the 
canvas,  and  speeds  the  navigator.  In  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  ships  are  thus  known  to 
cross  an  immense  ocean,  that  takes  more  than 
so  many  months  to  return.  Upon  returning, 
the  trade  wind,  which  has  been  propitious, 
is  then  avoided;  the  mariner  is  generally 
obliged  to  steer  into  the  northern  latitudes, 
and  to  take  the  advantage  of  every  casual 
wind  that  offers,  to  assist  him  into  port  This 
wind,  which  blows  with  such  constancy  one 
way,  is  known  to  prevail  not  only  in  the  Pa- 
cific  ocean,  but  also  in  the  Atlantic,  between 
the  coasts  of  Guinea  and  Brazil;  and,  like- 
wise, in  the  JSthiopio  ocean.     This  seems  to 
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be  the  great  universal  wind,  blowing  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  that  prevails  in  all  the 
extensive  oceans,  where  the  land  does  Dot  fre- 

Suently  break  the  general  current  Were 
le  whole  surface  of  the  globe  an  ocean,  there 
would  probably  be  but  this  one  wind,  for  ever 
blowing  from  the  east,  and  pursuing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sun  westward.  All  the  other 
winds  seem  subordinate  to  this;  and  many  of 
them  are  made  from  the  deviations  of  its  cur- 
rent  To  form,  therefore,  any  conception  re- 
lative to  the  variations  of  die  wind  in  general, 
it  is  proper  to  begin  with  that  which  never 
varies. 

There  have  been  many  theories  to  explain 
this  invariable  motion  of  the  winds;  among 
the  rest  we  cannot  omit  that  of  Dr  Lyster,  for 
its  strangeness.  *    **  The  sea,"  says  he,  "  in 

1  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  a  letter  to  J.  F.  Daniel!,  has 
entered  largely  into  the  history  and  theory  of  trade 
winds.  We  quote  at  length  his  excellent  paper.  The 
north-east  trade  wind  (he  says)  is  conceived  to  blow 
from  the  exact  north-east  point,  nearly  to  the  equator, 
when  it  takes  a  graceful  bend,  and  blows  more  and  more 
from  the  east  point,  till  at  length  it  beoomes  parallel  to 
it;  that  is,  blows  from  due  east.  The  southeast  trade, 
in  like  manner,  is  supposed  to  blow  at  first  precisely  at 
soutli-east,  or  at  an  angle  of  45''  with  the  meridian,  and 
at  last  to  assume  an  exact  parallelism  with  the  equi- 
noctial line.  This,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous. 
The  real  sUte  of  things  is  as  follov?i.  The  trade  winds 
in  the  Atlantic  luid  Pacific  ocean  extend  to  about  twenty- 
eight  degrees  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  Equator, 
sometimes  a  degree  or  two  farther;  so  that  a  ship,  after 
passing  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees,  may  expect  every 
day  to  enter  them.  It  will  perliaps  assist  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  to  suppose  ourselves  actually  making 
ft  voyage  to  tho  C^>e,  first  outwards,  and  then  home- 
wards j  by  which  means  we  shall  have  to  cross  each  of 
those  winds  twice.  Shortly  after  leaving  Madeira, 
which  is  in  S^'',  we  get  into  the  Trades,  and  instead 
of  finding  the  wind  blowing  ffx>m  N.  E.,  as  the  accounts 
would  le^  us  to  suppose,  we  shall  find  it  blowing  from 
east,  or  even  sometimes  a  little  southerly.  You  are 
seaman  enough  to  be  aware  that,  with  the  wind  at  east, 
a  south  course  can  readily  be  steered,  first  towards  the 
Canaries,  and  then  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  It  is 
the  most  ^iproved  practice,  I  think,  to  pass  just  within 
sight  of  these  islands  to  the  westward  of  them ;  that  is 
to  say,  leaving  them  on  the  loft  hand.  As  the  ship  ad- 
vances to  the  southward,  she  finds  the  trade  wind 
drawing  round  gradually  from  east  to  north-east,  and 
finally  to  north-north-east;  and  even  north  at  the  south- 
em  verge  of  the  north-east  Trade.  The  last-named  or 
northern  direction,  it  will  be  obsei^red,  is  at  right  angles 
to  that  usually  assigned  to  it — due  east,  near  the  line. 
The  southern  limit  to  the  north-east  trade  wind  varies 
^vith  the  season  of  the  year,  reaching  at  one  time  to 
within  three  or  four  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  at 
other  times*  not  approaching  it  nearer  than  ten  or 
twelve  degrees;  but  it  never  crosses  the  equator  and 
enters  the  southern  latitudes.  It  will  aid  the  memory 
in  this  matter,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  line,  which 
limits  or  marks  the  termination  of  this  trade  wind, 
follows  the  sun.  In  July  and  August  it  recedes  from 
the  equator,  in  pursuit,  as  it  were,  of  the  sun ;  while 
in  December  and  January,  when  the  sun  has  high 
southern  declination,  it  reaches  almost  to  the  Line. 

The  gieat  difficulty  of  the  outward-bound  voyage 
commencss  after  the  ship  Is  deserted  by  Um  N.  K. 


those  latitudes,  u  generally  covered  over  with 
green  weeds,  for  a  great  extent;  and  the 
air  produced  from  the  vegetable  perspiration 
of  these,  produces  the  trade  wind."  The 
theory  of  Cartesius  was  not  quite  so  absurd. 
He  alleged  that  the  earth  went  round  faster 
than  its  atmosphere  at  the  equator;  so  that  its 
motion,  from  west  to  east,  gave  the  atmos- 
phere  an  imaginary  one  from  east  to  west; 
and  thus  an  east  wind  was  eternally  seen  to 
prevail.  Rejecting  those  arbitrary  opinions, 
conceived  without  force,  and  asserted  without 
proof,  Dr  Halley  has  given  one '  more  plausi« 
ble;  which  seems  to  be  the  reigning  system 
of  the  day. 

To  conceive  his  opinion  clearly,  let  us  for 
a  moment  suppose  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  to  be  an  ocean,  and  the  air  encompass. 


Trade,  as  she  has  then  to  fight  across  a  considerable 
range  of  calms,  and  of  what  are  called  the  "  variables," 
where  the  wind  has  generally  more  or  less  southing  in 
it.  At  certain  seasons  it  blows  freshly  from  the  S.  S. 
W.,  and  greatly  perplexes  the  young  navigator,  who, 
from  trusting  to  published  accounts,  expects  to  find  the 
urind,  not  from  south,  but  from  east  This  troublesome 
range  varies  in  width  from  150  to  650  miles;  is  widest 
in  September,  and  narrowest  in  December  or  January. 
I  speak  now  of  what  takes  place  in  the  Atlantic;  for  it 
is  not  quite  the  same  far  at  sea  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  fewer  modifying  oiroumstances  interfere  with  the 
regular  course  of  the  phenomena,  than  in  the  oompara* 
tively  narrow  neck  formed  1^  the  protuberances  of  Africa 
and  South  America. 

I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  it  is  upon  a  knowledge 
of  those  deviations  from  the  general  rule,  which  we  are 
pleased  to  call  irrefftdariiUi,  that  much  of  the  success 
of  trqiical  navigation  depends.  A  seaman  who  trusts 
to  tlieory  alone,  will,  in  all  probability,  make  a  bad 
passage ;  while  another,  who  relies  solely  upon  past  ex- 
perience, will  probably,  if  the  season  happens  to  bo  dif- 
ferent, do  quite  as  badly.  The  judicious  navigator  will 
endeavour  to  unite  the  two;  and  having  attentively 
studied  the  theory  of  his  subject,  and  sought  to  reduce 
every  case  to  its  principles,  checking  these  from  timo  to 
time  by  fresh  expeiience,  may  be  able,  when  occasions 
arrive  where  his  o^vn  knowledge  or  that  of  others  en- 
tirely ftkils  him,  to  take  that  course  which,  all  things  consi- 
dered, is  most  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  he  lias  in  view. 

3ut  I  am  forgetting  our  voyager.  We  had  reached 
that  spot  where  the  N.  E.  trade  wind  left  us  rolling  in 
a  dead,  calm,  or  with  only  an  occasional  violent  squall, 
accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain,  in  a  climate  so  hot  tliat 
the  slightest  cat's  paw  of  wind  is  hailed  with  the  utmost 
delight.  In  process  of  time,  the  ship,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  such  pufl*  of  wind,  gets  across  tliis 
troublesome  stage  of  her  journey,  and  meets  the  S.  £. 
Trade.  It  is  very  material  to  remark,  that  this  wind 
does  not  blow  from  the  east,  as  the  Jiavigator  is  led  to 
expect,  or  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
which  would  be  to  him  a  fair  wind;  but  it  meets  him, 
as  it  is  emphatically  termed,  mad  in  the  teeth.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  steering  av^ay  S.,  or  S.  S.  E.  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  wind  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  he  may  think  himself  fortunate, 
in  a  dull  sailer,  if  he  can  clear  the  coast  of  Brasil  with- 
out making  a  tack.  As  he  proceeds  on,  however,  the 
wind  gradually  hauls  to  the  south-eastward,  then  to  £. 
S.  E ,  and  at  last  E.,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  trade 
winds  properly  so  called.  Here,  after  a  little  baffling 
weather,  he  is  almost  certain  qf  finding  westerly  winds. 
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ing  it  on  every  side,  without  motion.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  that  part  of  the  air  which 
liea  directly  under  the  beams  of  the  sun,  will 
be  rarified;  and  if  the  sun  remained  for  ever 

which  prevail  in  the  latitudes  beyond  the  Tirades  In 
both  hemispheres. 

Snch  are  the  phenomena  most  generally  obserred  with 
respect  to  the  regular  trade  winds  outward  bound. 
We  shall  now,  in  onler  to  make  things  quite  clear,  in- 
vert the  order  d  the  TO]rage,  and  suppote  the  ship,  after 
haring  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  turn  back 
again.  At  first  she  may  be  plagued  with  westerly  and 
iH»itb-westerly  winds ;  but  she  will  generally  be  able  to 
stretch  into  the  Trades,  where  she  will  at  first  find  the 
wind  hanging  fiir  to  the  east,  and  it  may  eren  have 
some  northing  in  It  at  first.  As  she  proceeds  onwards 
to  St  Helena,  which  lies  directly  in  the  track  of  home- 
ward-bound ships,  the  wind  will  draw  to  the  east, — 
east-southeast, — southeast, — and,  eventually,  to  south- 
southeast.  At  crossing  the  equator,  it  will  probably  be 
blowing  from  due  south,  and  not  (I  must  again  beg  you 
lo  take  particular  notice)  finom  due  east,  as  we  are 
generally  led  to  suppose.  After  reaching  three  or  four 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  ship  will  lose  the  south- 
east Trade,  and  re-enter  the  **  Tuiables,"  where,  when 
it  is  not  calm,  she  will  generally  find  light  southerly 
winds,  and,  at  one  period  of  the  year,  namely,  about 
July  and  August,  blowing  briskly  from  the  southwest,  as 
iar  as  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  north  latitude.  At 
other  seasons,  especially  when  the  sun  is  near  the  line, 
a  ship  may  expect  light  winds  from  all  quarters  of  the 
compass,  long  calms,  and  now  and  then  a  furious  squall, 
with  deluges  of  rain.  But  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
the  homeward-bound  passage,  or  that  from  the  south- 
ward, is  much  easier  made  than  the  reverse. 

On  reaching  the  southern  limit  of  the  N.  E.  trade 
wind,  the  seaman  finds  the  wind  blowing  in  his  &ce 
from  the  north,  (exactly  as  he  formerly  met  the  S.  B. 
Trade,  blowing,  not  from  east,  but  from  the  south  Pole,) 
and  is  obliged  to  stretch  away  to  the  W.  N.  W.  at  first, 
and  then  N.  W.,  as  If  he  were  going  to  the  tJnited 
States  of  America — ^not  to  Europe.  As  he  sails  on,  and 
gets  more  into  the  Trade,  it  draws  round  gradually  to 
N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.,  which  allows  of  his  "  coming  up  " 
more  and  more  every  day,  till  at  length  he  can  steer 
north,-.-and  even  northeast;  so  that  he  is  enabled  fre- 
quently to  **  look  np  "  for  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands. 
By-and-by  he  bids  adieu  to  the  N.  E.  Trade,  in  about 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
as  he  formeiiy  did  of  the  other  Trade,  in  the  correspon- 
dent degree  aouth.  In  like  manner,  al«o,  he  will  now 
almost  al^Tays  meet  with  westerly  winds,  which  will 
cariy  him  to  the  channel.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the 
way,  that  these  westerly  winds  are  not  so  regular  as  they 
are  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  owing  probably  to  the 
comparative  absence  of  land,  which  enables  the  general 
principle,  by  which  the  winds  are  produced,  to  act  there 
with  greater  uniformity. 

H  these  descriptions  have  been  rendered  sniHcIently 
intelligible  to  a  person  who  has  not  before  considered  the 
subject,  I  think  he  will  be  In  a  situation  to  comprehend 
the  theory ;  and  when  that  is  duly  fixed  in  his  Imagina- 
tion, he  will  find  it  useful  to  go  back  again  to  the  facts 
stated  above,  with  sharper  powers  of  observation,  and  a 
judgment  more  fitted  to  arrange  and  generalize  these 
materials  to  good  purpose. 

If  air,  at  any  particular  spot,  be  heated.  It  becomes 
specifically  lighter  than  the  adjacent  cooler  parts,  and 
consequently  rises ;  while  Its  place  is  speedily  occupied 
by  the  contiguous  less  rarefiei^  or  colder  air.  Now,  the 
region  of  the  globe  Ijrlng  between  the  tropics,  or,  we  may 
t&y,  between  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
being  exposed  to  the  most  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  be- 


in  the  same  place,  there  would  be  a  great  va. 
cuity  in  the  air,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  be- 
neath  the  place  where  the  sun  stood.  The 
sun  moving  forward  from  east  to  west,  this 


comes  heated;  and  the  air  in  contact  with  this  belt,  or 
zone,  becoming  rarefied,  rises  with  more  or  less  rapidi- 
ty, according  to  the  circumstances  under  whibh  the 
earth  Is  situated.  Where  an  open  ocean  Ss  found,  the 
incumbent  air  will  be  less  heated,  as  in  the  Pacific,  than 
where  districts  of  dry  earth  are  found,  as  in  Mexico  for 
instance.  The  partial  vacuum  thus  formed  will.  In  both 
hemispheres,  be  supplied  by  the  adjacent  air  lying,  we 
shall  suppose,  between  the  latitudes  of  thirty  and  fifty 
degrees.  If  this  be  admitted^  most  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  trade  winds,  will,  I  conceive,  be  readily  ex- 
plained. It  must  be  granted,  however,  before  proceed- 
ing farther,  that  a  volume  of  air  put  Into  motion,  is  like 
every  other  body,  possessed  with  a  momentum,  which 
will  continue  that  motion  till  stopped  by  its  friction 
against  the  fluid  through  which  it  is  propelled,  or  by 
that  of  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  along  which  it  may 
be  Impelled.  Any  one  who  has  observed  the  ring  of 
smoke  sometimes  projected  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
will  understand  tills;  or  the  familiar  experiment  of 
blowing  out  a  candle  by  means  of  the  air  foreed  from 
an  uncharged  gun,  by  means  of  one  of  the  copper  prim- 
ing-caps, afTords  ample  illustration  that  a  mass  of  air 
once  put  In  motion,  will  retain  that  motion  like  any 
other  portion  of  matter. 

The  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation  at  the  equator  is, 
in  round  numbers,  1000  miles  an  hour ;  at  latitude  30° 
it  is  about  860,  or  about  140  miles  an  hour  slower.  The 
average  velocity  of  the  earth's  eastcriy  motion,  in  the 
space  between  the  equator  and  latitude  30°,  may  be 
stated  at  050  miles  an  hour;  while  that  of  the  belt  ly- 
ing between  thirty  and  forty  degrees,  is  not  much  above 
B(X>  miles  an  hour. 

The  superincumbent  air  at  these  places  respectively, 
mpporing  no  difference  qf  temperature  to  emtt,  would 
of  course  partake  of  the  earth's  velocity,  and  there 
would  be  an  universal  calm.  But,  if  we  suppose  the 
tropical  region  to  be  heated,  the  air  over  It  will  instantly 
ascend,  and  take  Its  station  above  the  cold ;  while  the 
colder  and  more  dense  air  lying  beyond  the  tropics  will 
rush  in  to  occupy  its  place,  below  that  which  has  been 
heated.  This  hardly  needs  illustration ;  but,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  met  with  people  who  did  not  imme- 
diately see  the  consequences  which  follow  from  placing 
two  fluids  of  different  density  side  by  side,  I  may  sug- 
gest the  experiment  of  a  trough,  divided,  by  a  sluice  in 
the  centre,  into  two  spaces,  one  of  which  may  be  filled 
with  water,  the  other  with  quicksilver:  both  fluids  will 
of  course  be  at  rest  until  the  sluice  be  drawn  up,  when 
the  heavier  fluid  will  instantly  rush  in  beneath  the 
lighter,  and  the  lighter  will  flow  along  above  the  quick- 
silver.  If,  instead  of  these  fluid?,  we  substitute  hot  and 
cold  water,  the  same  thing  will  take  place,  the  cold  al- 
ways flowing  under  the  hot,  towards  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  the  lower  strata  of  the  heated  fluid ;  while 
the  heated  portion  flows  along  over  the  cold,  towards  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  upper  strata  of  the  cold 
fluid.  Exactly  the  same  thing  will  take  pbu»  if  two 
portions  of  air,  at  different  temperatures,  be  the  conti- 
guous fluids ;  though  the  phenomena  will  not  now  strike 
the  senses  so  strongly. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  conceive,  to  have  a  globe 
fitted  with  a  contrivance  which  should  represent  the 
operation  of  the  trade  winds;  and  perhaps  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  an  apparatus  will  be  as  ready  a  method  as 
any  other  of  explaining  my  views  of  this  theory. 
Having  taken  a  common  globe,  I  would  Inclose  Its  tro- 
pical region  from  thirty  degrees  north  to  thirty  degrees 
south,  in  a  glass  zone  or  coating  concentric  with  the 
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vacaity  will  follow  too,  and  still  be  made 
under  it.  But  while  it  goes  on  to  make  new 
vacuities,  the  air  will  rush  in  to  fill  up  those 
the  sun  has  already  made;  in  other  words,  as 


globe,  aod  also  each  of  the  belts  lying  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  thirty  and  fifty  degrees  in  like  manner,  irith 
distinct  cases  placed  respectively  in  close  contact  with 
the  tropical  glass  coating,  and  divided  from  it  by  parti- 
tions removable  at  pleasure ;  I  would  fill  the  tropical 
case  with  hot  water,  and  the  middle  latitude  cases,  or 
those  embracing  the  space  contained  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  thirty  and  fifly  degrees  in  both  hemispheres, 
with  cold  water;  or,  which  would  represent  the  actual 
fact  still  better,  a  broad  ring  of  heated  iron  might  be 
fixed  round  the  equator  to  represent  the  torrid  2one^ 
while  the  middle  or  temperate  latitudes,  both  north  and 
south,  should  be  encircled  with  rings  of  ice.  The  water 
might  also  be  coloured  in  order  to  render  the  efiTect  visi- 
ble. Things  being  arranged  as  above  described,  and 
the  globe  being  supposed  for  the  present  at  rest,  if  the 
division  between  the  hot  and  the  cold  fluids  were  re- 
moved, the  cold  water  would  gradually  slide  along  «»</tfr 
Uie  hot  towards  the  equator,  while  the  heated  water 
would  be  carried  over  the  cold  to\Tards  the  poles ;  and, 
if  nothing  else  were  done,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  globe 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  a  mere  circular  inter- 
change would  take  place.  The  temperate  portions  of  the 
fluid,  on  coming  into  contact  with  tJie  torrid  zone  of  the 
globe,  and  being  thereby  heated  and  rendered  specifi- 
cally lighter,  would  necessarily  rise;  while  the  hot  por- 
tion, on  flowing  towards  the  cooling  substance  in  lati- 
tudes farther  from  the  equator,  would  descend  to  occupy 
the  (dace  of  the  cold  water  drawn  oflf  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  lighter  heated  water  at  the  equator.  A  steady 
current  would  in  this  way  be  produced,  running  below 
towards  the  equator,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  above 
towards  the  poles ;  this  would  evidently  be  the  only  mo- 
tion impressed  on  the  fluid  as  long  as  the  globe  stood 
sUU. 

It  is  material  to  remark  here,  that  this  motion  would 
be  less  and  less  obvious  as  the  currents  approached  the 
equator,  where  the^  .cold  fluid  would  gradually  become 
heated,  and  have  a  tendency  to  rise  as  well  as  to  flow 
along,  80  that  their  course  would  be  checked,  till  at 
length,  at  the  equator,  the  opposite  currents  would  meet 
and  produce  a  calm. 

While  things  are  supposed  to  be  in  tliis  situation,  let 
the  globe  be  put  into  rapid  motion  from  west  to  east, 
we  shall  say,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  at  the  rate  of 
one  thousand  feet  in  a  minute,  while  all  the  circum- 
stances as  to  temperature  remain  as  before.  The  cold 
water  would  continue  to  flow  just  as  before,  under  the 
hot,  towards  the  equator,  where  tlie  rarefying  cause  ex- 
isted, but  it  would  now  come  to  the  equatorial  regions, 
possessed,  not  only  with  a  motion  directly  toward  the 
equator,  but  with  the  easteriy  velocity  due  to  that  circle 
of  latitude  which  it  had  left,  or  about  eight  hundred  feet 
in  a  minute;  and  if  we  suppose  these  equatorial  regions 
to  be  moving  to  the  eastwajtl  at  tlie  average  rate  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  tlie  same  interval,  tlio  cold 
water  moving  at  the  slower  rate  would  inevitably  at  its 
first  arrival  there  be  left  behind ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  surface  of  the  globe  would  go  faster  to  the 
eastward  than  the  superincumbent  water,  and  this,  in 
eflect,  would  produce  an  apparent  or  relative  motion  of 
the  water  from  east  to  west;  or,  if  the  fluid  in  question 
were  air,  we  should  there  have  what  wo  call  an  easterly 
wind. 

This,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  what  really  takes 
place  with  the  trade  winds,  and  if  what  I  have  said  be 
well  understood,  all  the  modifications  which  they  undergo 
will  be  readily  seen  to  follow. 

The  cold  air,  however,  (it  must  bo  carefully  observed,) 


it  is  still  travelling  forward,  the  air  will  con- 
tinually be  rushing  in  behhid,  and  pursue  its 
motions  from  east  to  west.  In  this  manner 
the  air  is  put  into  motion  by  day;  and  by 

which  comes  towards  the  equator,  is  acted  upon  by  two 
forces,  or,  in  other  words,  is  influenced  by  two  sources 
of  motion;  first,  by  that  which  has  been  impressed 
upon  it,  in  a  due  easterly  direction,  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  in  the  temperate  latitudes  it  has  left:  and, 
secondly,  by  a  motion,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
towards  the  equator,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Th!<t 
last  is  caused  by  the  air  rushing  in  to  fill  up  the  space 
left  by  that  which  has  been  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the 
torrid  cone,  as  shown  in  the  first  experiment  where  the 
globe  stood  still ;  in  whicli  case,  it  will  be  remembered, 
this  was  the  only  motion  to  which  the  fluid  was  exposed. 
The  combined  eflect  of  these  two  motions  is  to  produce 
the  south-east  trade  wind  in  south  latitude,  and  the  north 
east  trade  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator. 

When  the  comparatively  slow-moving  air  of  the  tem- 
perate 2one,  caused  by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  to 
the  east,  first  comes  into  contact  with  the  quick  moving 
or  tropical  belt  of  the  globe,  the  diflference  of  their  velo- 
cities is  great  compared  with  the  other  motion  of  the 
air  above  described,  or  that  directly  towards  the  equator; 
and  consequently  the  wind  blows  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  trades  nearly  from  the  east  point.  As  this  cool  air, 
however,  is  drawn  nearer  to  the  equator,  and  comes  suc- 
cessively in  contact  with  parallels  of  latitude  moving 
faster  and  faster,  this  constant  action  of  the  earth's  rapid 
easterly  motion  gradually  imparts  to  tlie  superincumbent 
air  the  rotatory  velocity  due  to  the  equatorial  regions 
which  it  has  now  reached ;  that  is  to  say,  there  will  be 
less  and  less  diflerence  at  every  moment  betiveen  the 
easterly  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  easterly  motion  of 
the  air  in  question;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  other 
motion  of  the  same  air,  or  that  which  has  a  tendency  to 
carry  it  straight  towards  the  equator,  having  been  ex- 
posed merely  to  tUi  friction  along  the  surface  without 
meeting  any  such  powerful  counteracting  influence  as 
the  earUi's  rotation,  will  remain  nearly  unchecked  in  its 
velocity.  Thus,  as  I  conceive,  the  trade  wind  must 
gradually  lose  the  eastern  character  which  it  had  on  first 
quitting  the  temperate  for  the  tropical  region,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  acquiring  more  and  more  that  of  the  ro- 
tatory motion  of  the  eaith  due  to  the  equatorial  regions 
it  has  now  reached.  Wliile  this  cause  operates,  there- 
fore, to  destroy  the  easterly  direction  of  the  trades,  their 
meridional  motion,  as  it  may  be  called,  or  that  towards 
the  equator,  by  remaining  constant  or  nearly  so,  will  he~ 
come  more  and  more  apparent,  till  at  length,  when  the 
friction  of  the  earth  in  its  rotatory  motion  has  reduced 
the  velocity  of  the  cool  air  to  the  tropical  rate,  there  will 
be  leff  only  Uiis  motion  towards  the  equator,  winch  is 
found  invariably  to  characterize  the  equatorial  limits  of 
both  trade  winds.  This  velocity,  also,  is  at  length 
checked,  first,  by  its  friction  on  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
secondly,  by  the  air  becoming  heated,  which  causes  it 
rather  to  rise  than  to  flow  along  the  surface ;  and  thirdly, 
by  the  meeting  of  the  two  opposite  currents— one  from 
the  north,  the  other  from  the  south. 

In  confirmation  of  these  doctrines,  I  may  stale  that, 
in  the  trade  winds,  the  higher  clouds  are  very  seldom, 
if  ever,  observed  to  go  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind 
below.  In  general,  they  are  seen  to  move  nearly  in 
the  contrary  direction  ;  and  f  find  it  noted  in  my  jour- 
nal, that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Tcneriflfe,  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  south-west,  directly  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  trade  wind  below. 

In  what  has  been  said  above,  the  quickest  moving  or 
equatorial  belt  of  the  earth  is  assumed  as  being  also  the 
hottest  and  consequently  that  over  which  the  air  has 
the  greatest  tendency  to  rise.    This,  however,  ia  not 
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night  tbe  parts  continue  to  impel  each  other 
lilT  the  next  return  of  the  sun,  that  gives  a 
new  force  to  the  circulation. 

In  this  manner  is  explained  the  constant 
east  wind  that  is  found  blowing  round  the 
globe,  near  the  equator.  But  it  is  also  known , 
tliat  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  on  «ither 
side,  we  come  into  a  trade  wind,  that  continu- 
ally blows  from  the  poles,  from  the  north  on 
one  side,  or  the  south  on  the  other,  both  di. 
recting  towards  the  equator.  This  also  pro. 
ceeds  from  a  similar  cause  with  the  former; 
for  the  air  being  more  rarefied  in  those  places 
over  which  the  sun  more  directly  darts  its 
rays,  the  currents  will  come  both  from  the 

the  ease  imiTersally;  and  where  variatioas  ia  this  res- 
pect occur,  efiects  very  diflerent  from  those  described 
are  the  results  The  most  striking  examples  with  which 
I  am  penonally  acquainted,  of  this  deviatioa  from  the 
geoeral  law  of  the  trade  winds,  or  that  which  would  ob- 
tain, were  the  earth  a  uniform  mass  of  water,  or  land, 
occur  in  India  and  Mexico.  Tliat  portion  of  tlie  Pacific 
ocean,  which  stretches  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama  to 
the  Peninsula  of  California,  lies  between  eight  and 
twenty- two  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Now,  the  sun's 
rays  strike  directly  upon  the  adjacent  great  territoiy  of 
Mexico,  and,  by  heating  the  land  violently,  cause  the 
air  to  rise  over  it.  But  the  vacuum  is  filled  up  not  only 
from  the  north-ward,  but  by  the  comparatively  cold  air 
of  the  equatorial  regions  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
air  coming  from  that  part  of  the  globe  which  revolves 
quickest,  to  one  which  moves  more  slowly,  produces  not 
an  easterly,  but  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds ;— so 
that  the  navigator,  who  works  by  what  is  called  the  rule 
of  thumb,  and  takes  things  for  granted,  instead  of  in. 
quiring  into  them,  will  be  very  apt  to  make  sad  blunders 
in  his  navigation.  I  confess  that  I  once  laid  myself 
open  to  an  accusation  little  short  of  this,  for  which  I  had 
less  excuse,  perhaps,  than  another  man,  since,  from 
having  long  speculated  upon  these  topics,  I  had  in  a 
great  measure  satisfied  myself  of  the  truth  of  tliese 
theories.  Yet  when  I  was  sent  to  visit  the  south-west 
coast  of  Mexico  alluded  to,  and  was  left  to  my  own 
choice  as  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  voyage,  I 
miscalculated  the  probable  effect  of  so  vast  a  heater  as 
Mexico,  and  expected  to  find  the  winds  from  east  or 
north-east;  and  therefore  began  my  voyage  at  Panama. 
I  soon  learned,  however,  to  my  cost,  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing to  windward  of  my  port,  I  was  dead  to  lec-ward  of 
it,  and  I  had  to  beat  against  westerly  grinds  for  many 
weeks. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  by  this  union  of  theory  and 
experience  (which  is  not  the  worse  for  beuig  dearly 
bought),  that  efiectual  knowledge  can  be  obtained ;  and 
the  disasters  into  which  we  are  led  by  ignorance  must 
be  serious  indeed,  if  they  be  not  more  essentially  profit- 
able than  mere  unobservant  success  would  have  been. 
I  mean  that  our  finding  things  as  we  expected  them  is 
not  always  a  proof  that  we  have  reasoned  correctly, — 
for  had  I  visited  this  coast  at  another  season  of  the  year, 
and  found  an  east  wind  blowing,  I  might  have  called  it 
the  north-east  trade,  perhaps,  and  brought  away  none  of 
the  local  kno%rledge,  which  is  now,  I  trust,  well  en- 
graved on  my  mind  by  the  laborious  process  of  rectify- 
ing my  original  error. 

The  monsoons  in  India,  in  like  manner,  are  striking 
Snustratioas  of  this  modified  part  of  the  theory.  When 
the  sun  has  great  northern  declination,  the  Peninsula  of 
Bindostan,  the  north  of  India,  and  China,  being  heated, 
tbe  quick  moving  equatorial  air  rushes  to  the  north- ward 
to  fill  up  the  slow-moviug  rarefied  space,  and  this  sup* 
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north  and  the  south,  to  fill  up  the  intermedi- 
ate vacuity. 

These  two  motions,  namely,  the  general 
one  from  east  to  west,  and  the  more  particu- 
lar one  from  both  the  poles,  will  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  trade  winds  ;  which,  if 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  were  sea, would 
undoubtedly  be  constant,  and  for  ever  con- 
tinue  to  blow  in  one  direction.  But  there  are 
a  thousand  circumstances  to  break  these  air- 
currents  into  smaller  ones ;  to  drive  them  back 
against  their  general  course ;  to  raise  or  de- 
press them ;  to  condense  them  into  storms,  or 
to  whirl  them  in  eddies.  In  consequence  of 
this,  regard  must  be  often  had  to  the  nature 


ply,  being  possessed  not  only  with  a  rapid  eastern  velo- 
city, but  with  a  motion  fi-om  the  south,  produces  the 
south-west  monsoon  in  tbe  Indian  ocean,  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  in  the  China  sea.  When  the  sun,  on  the  other 
hand,  goes  to  the  south,  the  same  seas  are  occupied  by 
air  which,  coming  from  regions  beyond  the  northern 
tropic,  possesses  less  easterly  velocity  than  the  space  they 
are  drawn  to,  which  gives  them  an  easterly  character; 
and  this  combined  with  their  proper  motion,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  from  the  north,  produces  the  north-east  mon- 
soon. 

There  are  numberless  other  less  striking  modifications 
of  these  principles,  whieh  give  a  high  degree  of  interest 
to  the  science  of  navigation,  particularly  between  the 
tropics; — but  which  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  just  now. 
It  may  however  be  useful  to  mention  one  important  case 
which  occurs  in  the  Atlantic,  when  the  suu  has  high 
northern  declination,  and  the  north  of  Africa  is  much 
heated ;  the  equatorial  air  is  then  invited  to  the  north, 
and  a  brisk  south-west  or  south-south-west  wind  blows 
in  the  space  between  the  equator  and  the  southern  limit 
of  the  north-east  trade  wind,  which  lies  then  in  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  inexperienced  navigator,  who,  trusting  to  his 
books,  expects  a  wind  directly  the  reverse. 

The  same  reasoning,  precisely,  will  serve  to  account, 
not  only  for  the  direction,  but  for  the  degree  of  strengtli 
with  which  the  winds  blow  between  the  trades  and  the 
polar  regions,— that  is,  from  30<>  to  G0<>.  The  heated 
air  which  rises  over  the  tropical  belt,  is  carried  towards 
the  poles,  till  it  is  sufiSciently  cooled,  when  it  descends, 
and,  by  encountering  a  part  of  the  globe  going  to  the 
eastward  at  a  much  slower  rate,  produces  westerly  winds. 
It  must  be  observed  also  that,  as  the  lower  or  cold  air  of 
this  range  proceeds  towards  the  equator,  it  encounters, 
at  every  stage  of  its  course  along  the  surface,  parallels  of 
latitude  moring  faster  and  faster  to  the  eastward,  and 
consequently  is  exposed  to  more  and  more  friction,  by 
which  means  the  relative  difference  between  its  velocity 
and  that  of  the  earth  becomes  at  oveiy  moment  less  and 
less,  till  it  subsides  at  length  into  a  calm.  But  the  equar 
torial  air,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  progress  towards  the 
middle  latitudes,  comes  constantly  to  regions  of  the 
globe  moving  with  less  and  less  Telocity,  so  that  it  de- 
scends from  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  along 
which  it  has  passed  with  less  friction  to  check  its  east- 
erly moUon,  than  the  lower  or  cold  current  must  have 
had  to  contend  with,  in  its  passage  along  the  earth's  sur- 
face. This  equatorial  air,  therefore,  comes  with  scarcely 
any  diminution  of  its  original  velocity,  into  contact  with 
a  part  of  the  earth  moving  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
more  slowly  to  the  eastward  than  itself.  Consequently 
we  have  furious  westerly  gales  as  far  as  Madeira,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  other, 
which  h'e  Just  beyond  the  north-east  and  south-east  trado 
winds  in  tlio  opposite  hemispheres. 
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of  the  aoily  the  potition  of  the  high  mountain*, 
the  coarse  of  the  rivers,  and  even  to  the  lux* 
uriance  of  vegetation. 

If  a  country,  lying  directly  under  the  sun, 
be  very  flat  and  sandy,  and  if  the  land  be  low 
and  extensive,  the  hcait  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flection  of  the  siuibeams  produces  a  very  great 
rarefaction  of  the  air.  The  deserts  of  Africa, 
which  are  conformable  to  this  description,  are 
scarcely  ever  fanned  by  a  breath  of  wind  by 
day ;  but  the  burning  sun  is  continually  seen 
blazing  in  intolerable  splendour  above  them. 
For  this  reason,  all  along  the  coasts  of  Guinea, 
the  wind  is  always  perceived  blowing  in  upon 
the  land,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  caused 
by  the  sun's  operation.  In  those  shores,  there- 
fore, the  wind  blows  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  of  its  general  current ;  and  is  constantly 
found  setting  in  from  the  west 

From  the  same  cause  it  happens,  that  those 
constant  calms,  attended  with  deluges  of  rain, 
are  found  in  the  same  part  of  the  ocean.  For 
this  tract  being  placed  in  the  middle,  between 
the  westerly  winds  blowing  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  the  easterly  trade  winds  that 
move  at  some  distance  from  shore,  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  the  tendency  of  that  part  of 
the  air  that  lies  between  these  two  opposite 
currents  is  indifferent  to  either,  and  so  rests  be- 
tween both  in  torpid  serenity ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  being  dimin- 
ished by  the  continual  contrary  winds  blow- 
ing from  hence,  it  is  unable  to  keep  the  va- 
pours suspended  that  are  copiously  borne  thl. 
ther;  so  that  they  fall  in  continual  rains. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any  theory 
can  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  even 
those  winds  that  are  known  to  be  most  regu- 
lar.  Instead  of  a  complete  system  of  the  trade 
winds,  we  must  rather  be  content  with  an  im- 
perfect history.  These ,^  as  was  said,  being 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  effects,  assume 
as  great  a  variety  as  the  causes  producing 
them  are  various. 

Besides  the  great  general  wind  above  men- 
tioned, in  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  that  lie 
under  the  temperate  zone,  a  north  wind  pre- 
vails constantly  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  and  January.  These, 
therefore,  are  the  moat  favourable  months  for 
embarking  for  the  East  Indies,  in  order  to 
take  the  benefit  of  these  winds,  for  crossing 
the  Line :  and  it  has  been  often  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  those  who  had  set  sail  five 
months  before,  were  not  in  the  least  farther  ad- 
vanced in  their  voyage,  than  those  who  waited 
for  the  favourable  wind.  During  the  winter, 
off*  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  other  arctic  coun- 
tries, a  north  v^ind  reigns  almost  continually. 
In  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  a  south  wind 

1  BufTon,  Tol.  ii.p.  S30. 


prevails  daring  the  month  of  July.  At  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  a  north-west  wind  blows 
during  the  month  of  September.  There  are 
also  regular  winds,  produced  by  various  causes, 
upon  land.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  the 
first  who  observed  a  constant  breeze,  produced 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  in  some  high 
neighbouring  countries*  This  was  perceived 
in  Greece,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  iEgean 
sea.  The  same  kind  of  winds  are  now  re- 
marked in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and  the 
most  southern  parts  of  Africa,  Th^  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  sea  also  produces  some  regular 
winds,  that  serve  the  purposes  of  trade  ;  and, 
in  general,  it  may  be  observed, that  wherever 
there  is  a  strong  current  of  water,  there  is  a 
current  of  air  that  seems  to  attend  it 

Besides  these  winds  that  are  found  to  blow 
in  one  direction,  there  are,  as  was  said  before, 
others  that  blow  for  certain  months  of  the 
year  one  way,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
contrary  way ;  these  are  called  the  Monsoons, 
from  a  famous  pilot  of  that  name,  who  first 
used  them  in  navigation  with  success.*  In 
all  that  part  of  the  ocean  that  lies  between 
Africa  and  India,  the  east  winds  begin  at  the 
month  of  January,  and  continue  till  about  the 
commencement  of  June.  In  the  month  of 
August  or  September,  the  contrary  direction 
takes  place :  and  the  west  winds  prevail  for 
three  or  four  months.  The  interval  between 
these  winds,  that  is  to  say,  from  tlie  end  of 
June  to  the  beginning  of  August,  there  is  no 
fixed  wind ;  but  the  sea  is  usually  tossed  by 
violent  tempests,  proceeding  from  the  north. 
These  winds  are  always  subject  to  their  great- 
est variations,  as  they  approach  the  land ;  so 
that  on  one  side  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
India,  the  coasts  are,  for  near  half  the  year, 
harassed  by  violent  hurricanes  and  northern 
tempests:  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  all 
along  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  these  dread- 
ful tempests  are  wholly  unknown.  At  Java 
and  Ceylon,  a  west  wind  begins  to  reign  in 
the  month  of  September;  but  at  fifteen  de. 
grees  of  south  latitude,  this  wind  is  found  to 
be  lost,  and  the  great  general  trade  wind  from 
the  east  is  perceived  to  prevail.  On  the  con- 
trary, at  Cochin,  in  China,  the  west  wind 
begins  in  March;  so  that  these  monsoons 
prevail,  at  diffiarent  seasons,  throughout  the 
Indies.  So  that  the.  mariner  takes  one  part 
of  the  year  to  go  from  Java  to  the  Moluccas  ; 
another  from  Cochin  to  Molucca;  another 
from  Molucca  to  China ;  and  still  another  to 
direct  him  from  China  to  Japan. 


*  Varenil  Geogr&phia  Generalfs,  cap,  SO.  The  term 
Monsoon  is  otherwise  derived  from  mousrin^  a  Malay 
word,  signifying  "season."  It  is  In  the  Indian  ocean 
aloue  that  tlia  mmuoona,  or  half  yearly  winds,  teem  to 
destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  general  atmospheric  move- 
ment. 
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There  are  wluds  also  that  may  be  considered 
as  pecaliar  to  certain  coasts ;  for  example,  the 
south  wind  is  almost  constant  upon  the  coasts 
of  Chili  and  Peru ;  western  winds  almost  con- 
stantly prevail  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Magel. 
latiica,  and  ih  the  environs  of  (he  Straits  ie 
Maire.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  north  and 
north-west  winds  prevail  continually  ;  along 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  north-west  wihd  is 
also  very  frequent;  and,  at  a  distance  from 
the  coasts,  the  north-east  is  always  found  pre- 
vailing. From  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  ctid  of  December,  a  west  wind  prevails 
on  the  coasts  of  lapan ;  and,  during  the  whole 
winter,  no  shipi  can  leave  the  port  of  Cochin, 
on  account  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds 
that  set  upon  the  coast  These  blow  with 
such  Vehemertce,  that  the  ports  are  entirely 
choked  up  with  sand,  and  even  boats  are  not 
able  to  enter.  However,  the  east  winds  that 
prevail  for  the  other  half  of  the  year,  clear  the 
mouths  of  their  harbours  from  the  acCumula* 
tions  of  the  preceding  i^inter,  atid  set  the  con- 
fined ships  at  liberty.  At  the  straits  of  Ba. 
belmandeb,  there  is  a  south  wihd  that  periodi- 
cally  returns,  and  which  is  always  followed 
by  a  north-east 

Besides  winds  thu^  peculiar  to  certain 
coasts,  there  are  others  found  to  prevail  on  all 
the  coasts,  in  warm  climated.  Which,  durin? 
one  part  of  the  day,  blow  from  the  shore,  and 
during  another  part  of  it  blow  from  the  Sea. 
The  sea- breeze,  in  those  countries,  as  Dam- 
pier  observes,  commonly  rises  in  the  morning 
about  nine,  proceeding  slowly  in  a  fine  small 
black  curl,  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
making  its  way  to  refresh  the  shore.  It  is 
gentle  at  iirst,  but  increases  gradually  till 
twelve,  then  insensibly  sinks  away,  and  is  to- 
tally hushed  at  five.  Upon  its  ceasing,  the 
lana-breeze  begins  to  take  its  turn,  which  in- 
creases gradually  till  twelve  at  night,  and  is 
succeeded  in  the  morning  by  the  sea-breeze 
again.  Without  all  doubt,  nothing  could  be 
more  fortunate  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  warm 
countries  where  those  bree«es  blow,  than  this 
alternate  refreshment,  which  they  feel  at  those 
seasons,  when  it  is  most  wanted.  The  heat 
on  some  coasts  would  be  insupportable,  were 
it  not  for  such  a  supply  of  air,  when  the  son 
has  rarefied  all  that  which  lay  more  immed- 
iately under  the  coast.  The  sea-breeze  tem- 
perates  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day ;  and  the 
land-breeze  corrects  the  malignity  of  the  dews 
and  vapours  by  night  Where  these  breezes, 
therefore,  prevail,  and  they  are  very  common, 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  share  of  health  and 
happiness  unknown  to  those  that  live  much 
farther  up  the  country,  or  such  as  live  in 
similar  latitudes  without  this  advatitage.  The 
cause  of  these  obviously  seems  to  arise  from 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  the  sun,  as  their 


duration  continues  with  its  appearance,  and 
alters  when  it  goes  down.  The  sun,  it  is  oh- 
served,  equally  diffusing  his  beams  upon  land 
and  sea,  the  land  being  a  more  solid  body 
than  the  water,  receives  a  greater  quantity  of 
heat,  and  reflects  it  more  strongly.  Being 
thus,  therefore,  heated  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  waters,  it,  of  consequence,  drives  the  air 
from  land  out  to  sea ;  but  its  influence  being 
removed,  the  air  returns  to  fill  up  the  former 
vacuity*  Such  is  the  usual  method  of  account, 
ing  for  this  phenomenon ;  but,  unfortunately, 
these  sea  and  land  breezes  are  visitants  that 
come  at  all  hours.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar,^ 
the  land  breezes  begin  at  midnight^  and  con. 
tinue  till  noon ;  then  the  sea-breezes  take  their 
turn,  and  continue  till  midnight  While' 
again,  at  Congo,  the  land-breezes  begin  at 
five^  and  continue  till  nine  the  next  day. 

But  if  the  cause  of  these  be  so  inscrutable, 
that  are,  as  we  see»  tolerably  regular  in  their 
visitations,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  winds  of 
our  own  climate,  that  are  continually  shifting, 
and  incapable  of  rest  ?  Some  general  causes 
may  be  assigned,  which  nothing  but  particu- 
lar experience  can  apply.  And  in  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  clouds  and 
heat,  and,  in  short,  whatever  either  increases 
the  density  or  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  in  any 
one  place,  will  produce  a  wind  there :  for  the 
increased  activity  of  the  air  thus  pressing 
more  powerfully  on  the  parts  of  it  that  are  ad- 
jacent, will  drive  them  forward,  and  thus  go 
on,  in  a  current,  till  the  whole  comes  to  an 
equality. 

In  this  manner,  as  a  denser  air  produces  a 
wind,  on  one  hand  ;  so  will  any  accident, that 
contributes  to  lighten  the  air,  produce  it  on  the 
other :  for  a  lighter  air  may  be  considered  as 
a  vacuity,  into  which  the  neighbouring  air 
will  rush  :  and  hence  it  happens,  that  when 
the  barometer  marks  a  peculiar  lightness  in 
the  air,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  foretells  a 
storm. 

The  winds  upon  large  waters  are  generally 
more  regular  than  those  upon  land.  Tho 
wind  at  sea  generally  blows  with  an  even 
steady  gale ;  the  wind  at  land  puffs  by  inter- 
vals, increasing  its  strength,  and  remitting  it, 
without  any  apparent  cause.  This,  in  a  great 
measure,  may  be  owing  to  the  many  moun- 
tains, towers,  or  trees,  that  it  meets  in  its  way, 
ail  contributing  either  to  turn  it  from  its 
course,  or  interrupt  its  passage. 

The  east  wind  blows  more  constantly  than 
any  other,  and  for  an  obvious  reason  :  all  other 
winds  are,  in  some  measure,  deviations  from 
it,  and  partly  may  owe  their  origin  thereto. 
It  is  generally,  likewise,  the  most  powerful, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

^  Buffon,  Tol.  il.  p.  862. 
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There  are  often  double  currents  of  the  air.^ 
While  the  wind  blows  one  way,  we  frequently 
Nce  the  clouds  move  another.  This  is  gene- 
rally  the  case  before  thunder :  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  thunder  cloud  always  moves 
against  the  wind :  the  cause  of  this  surprising 
appearance  has  hitherto  remained  a  secret 
From  hence  wo  may  conclude,  that  weather- 
cocks only  inform  us  of  that  current  of  the 
air  which  is  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
but  are  often  erroneous  with  regard  to  the 
upper  regions,  and,  in  fact,  Derham  has  often 
found  them  erroneous. 

Winds  are  generally  more  powerful  on  ele- 
vated situations  than  on  the  plain,  because 
their  progress  is  interrupted  by  fewer  obsta- 
cles. In  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  heights 
of  a  mountain,  the  violence  of  the  weather 
seems  to  increase,  until  we  have  got  above  the 
region  of  storms,  where  all  is  usually  calm 
and  serene.  Sometimes,  however,  the  storms 
rise  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ; 
as  we  learn  from  those  who  have  been  on  the 
Andes,  and  as  we  are  convinced  by  the  deep 
snows  that  crown  even  the  highest 

Winds  blowing  from  the  sea  are  generally 
moister,  and  more  attended  with  rains,  than 
those  which  blow  over  extensive  tracts  of 
land  ;  for  the  sea  gives  off  more  vapours  to 
the  air,  and  these  are  rolled  forward  upon  land 
by  the   wind's  blowing  from  thence.*     For 


'  Dr  Forster  of  Boreham  has  found,  by  a  long  series 
of  experiments  made  with  small  air  balloons,  that  the 
upper  currents  of  air,  which  cross  each  other  in  various 
directions  in  more  elevated  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
usuatty  come  down,  and  6low  nest  to  the  turf  ace  of  the 
earth  and  the  waiere,  in  the  same  order  of  succession  in 
which  they  have  previously  blown  aloft.  Ho  thinks, 
likewise,  that  the  currents  of  wind  which  he  has  en- 
countered in  his  numerous  journeys  over  mountains,  in 
the  pursuit  of  meteorological  phenomena,  have  been  ex- 
plained on  similar  principles  to  those  which  blow  over 
the  sea;  and  that  the  Alpine  gales  which  cross  the 
mountain-tops  in  the  Swiss  and  Savoyard  Alps,  descend 
and  sweep  the  valleys  within  the  space  of  thirty  hours. 
These  experiments  were  begun  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1811;  and  after  fifty  or  more  experiments  with  small 
balloons,  and  nearly  double  that  number  with  large  kites, 
tied  one  above  another,  so  as  to  ascend  to  great  heights, 
he  has  deduced  the  result,  not  only  that  upper  currents 
descend  to  the  earth,  but  also  that  gales  of  vrind  are 
usually  circumvolvent,  like  whirlwinds  of  great  extent, 
aiid  do  not,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  blow  in 
straight  lines.  Dr  Forster  has  likewise  made  the  im- 
portant remark,  that  during  his  last  aerial  voyage  in  a 
very  large  balloon,  filled  with  inflammable  air,  he  moved 
in  a  circuitous  or  gyrating  course,  the  periphery  of  which 
diminished,  or,  in  other  words^  the  curvature  increased 
as  the  balloon  ascended,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
spiral  approached  its  vertex,  at  the  elevation  of  above 
six  thousand  feet,  the  motion  was  slower.  This  circum- 
stance is  exceedingly  curious,  being  the  reverse  of  the 
mechanical  law,  according  to  which  equal  areas  are  de* 
scribed  in  equal  times  by  revolving  bodies,  and  it  tends, 
therefore,  to  prove  that  the  causes  of  wind  are  not  me- 
chanical, but  electrical. 

*  ^wham's  Physico-ThcoL 


this  reason  our  easterly  winds  that  blow  from 
the  continent  are  dry  in  comparison  of  tliose 
that  blow  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  with 
which  we  are  surrounded  on  every  other 
quarter. 

In  general  the  winds  are  more  boisterous  in 
spring  and  autumn  than  at  other  seasons :  for 
that  being  the  time  of  high  tides,  the  sea  may 
communicate  a  part  of  its  motions  to  the  winds. 
The  sun  and  moon,  also,  which  then  have  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  waters,  may  also  have 
some  influence  upon  the  winds :  for  there  be- 
ing a  great  body  of  air  surrounding  the  globe, 
which,  if  condensed  into  water,  would  cover 
it  to  the  depth  of  thirty-two  feet,  it  is  evident 
that  the  sun  and  moon  will,  to  a  proportion- 
able degree,  affect  the  atmosphere,  and  make 
a  tide  of  air.  This  tide  will  be  scarcely  per. 
ceivable,  indeed ;  but,  without  doubt,  it  ac- 
tually  exists ;  and  may  contribute  to  increase 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  storms,  which  are 
then  known  to  prevail. 

Upon  narrowing  the  passage  through  which 
the  air  is  driven,  both  the  density  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind  is  increased.  For,  as 
currents  of  water  flow  with  greater  force  and 
rapidity  by  narrowing  their  channels  ;  so  also 
will  a  current  of  air  driven  tbrough  a  con- 
tracted  space,  grow  more  violent  and  irresis- 
tible. Hence  we  find  those  dreadful  storms 
that  prevail  in  the  defiles  of  mountains,  where 
the  wind,  pushing  from  behind  through  a  nar. 
row  channel,  at  once  increases  in  speed  and 
density,  levelling  or  tearing  up  every  obstacle 
that  rises  to  obstruct  its  passage. 

Winds  reflected  from  the  sides  of  moun. 
tains  and  towers,  are  often  found  to  be  more 
forceful  than  those  in  direct  progression. 
This  we  frequently  perceive  near  lofty  build- 
ings, such  as  churches  or  steeples,  where  winds 
are  generally  known  to  prevail,  and  that  much 
more  powerfully  than  at  some  distance.  The 
air  in  this  case«  by  striking  against  the  side 
of  the  building,  acquires  additional  density, 
and,  therefore,  blows  with  more  force. 

These  different  degrees  of  density ,  which  the 
air  is  found  to  possess,  sufiiciently  show  that 
the  force  of  the  winds  do  not  depend  upon  their 
velocity  alone ;  so  that  those  instruments  called 
anemometerty  which  are  made  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  the  wind,  will  by  no  means  give 
us  certain  information  of  the  force  of  the  storm. 
In  order  to  estimate  this  with  exactness,  we 
ought  to  know  its  density  ;  which  also  these 
are  not  calculated  to  discover.  For  this  reason 
we  often  see  storms,  with  very  powerful  effects, 
that  do  not  seem  to  show  any  great  speed ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  Aese  wind-mea- 
surers go  round  with  great  swiftness,  when 
scarcely  any  damage  has  followed  from  the 
storm. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  the  inconstancy  of 
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llie  irregular  winds,  witii  which  we  are  best 
acquainted.  But  their  effects  are  much  more 
formidable  in  those  climates  near  the  tropics, 
where  they  are  often  found  to  break  in  upon 
the  steady  course  of  the  trade  winds,  and  to 
mark  their  passage  with  destruction.  With 
us  the  tempest  is  but  rarely  known,  and  its 
ravages  are  registered  as  an  uncommon  cala- 
mity ;  but  in  the  countries  that  lie  between 
the  tropics,  and  for  a  good  space  beyond  them, 
its  visits  are  frequent,  and  its  effects  are  anti- 
cipated. In  these  regions  the  winds  vary 
their  terrors  ;  sometimes  involving  all  things 
in  a  suffocating  heat ;  sometimes  mixing  all 
the  elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  to- 
gether ;  sometimes,  with  a  momentary  swift, 
ness,  passing  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
destroying  all  things  in  their  passage ;  and 
sometimes  raising  whole  sandy  deserts  in  one 
country,  to  deposite  them  upon  some  other. 
We  have  little  reason,  therefore,  to  envy 
these  climates  the  luxuriance  of  their  soil, 
or  the  brightness  of  their  skies.  Our  own 
muddy  atmosphere,  that  wraps  us  round  in 
obscurity,  though  it  fails  to  gild  our  pros, 
pects  with  sunshine,  or  our  groves  with  fruit- 
ago,  nevertheless  answers  the  call  of  industry. 
They  may  boast  of  a  plentiful,  but  precarious, 
harvest;  while  with  us,  the  labourer  toils  in 
a  certain  expectation  of  a  moderate,  but  a 
happy,  return. 

In  Egypt,  a  kingdom  so  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  the  brightness  of  its  atmosphere, 
during  summer,  the  south  winds  are  so  hot, 
that  they  almost  stop  respiration ;  besides 
which,  they  are  charged  with  such  quantities 
of  sand,  that  they  sometimes  darken  the  air 
as  with  a  thick  cloud.  ^ 

These  sands  are  so  fine,  and  driven  with 
such  violence,  that  they  penetrate  every  where, 
even  in(o  chests,  be  they  shut  ever  so  closely. 
If  these  winds  happen  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  produce  epidemic  diseases, 
and  are  often  followed  by  a  great  mortality. 
It  is  also  found  to  rain  but  very  seldom  in 
that  country:  however,  the  want  of  showers  is 
richly  compensated  by  the  copiousness  of 
their  dews,  which  greatly  tend  to  promote 
vegetation. 

In  Persia,  the  winter  begins  in  November, 
and  continues  till  March.  The  cold  at  that 
time  is  intense  enough  to  congeal  the  water; 
and  snow  f&lls  in  abundance  upon  their  moun. 
tains.  During  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  winds  arise,  that  blow  with  great 
force,  and  seem  to  usher  in  the  heati  of  sum. 
mer.  These  return  again,  in  autumn,  with 
rome  violence;  without,  however,  producing 


^  The  most  destnictire  wind  of  Egypt  is  what  is 
failed  the  Kanuin,  which  generally  prevails  in  March, 
April,  and  May. 


any  dreadful  effects.-  But  during  their  sum. 
mer,  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
a  very  dangerous  wind  prevails,  which  the 
natives  call  the  Sameyd,  still  more  dreadful 
and  burning  than  that  of  Egypt,  and  attended 
with  instant  and  fatal  effects.  This  terrible 
blast,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  pestilence  of 
the  ancients,  instantly  kills  all  those  that  it 
involves  in  its  passage.  What  its  malignity 
consists  in,  none  can  tell,  as  none  have  ever 
survived  its  effects,  to  give  information.  *  It 
frequently,  as  I  am  told,  assumes  a  visible 
form,  and  darts,  in  a  kind  of  bluish  vapour, 
along  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  na- 
tives, not  only  of  Persia,  but  of  Arabia,  talk 
of  its  effects  with  terror ;  and  their  poets  have 
not  failed  to  heighten  them  with  the  assistance 
of  imagination.  They  have  described  it  as 
under  the  conduct  of  a  minister  of  vengeance, 
who  governs  its  terrors,  and  raises  or  depresses 
it,  as  he  thinks  proper. '  These  deadly  winds 
are  also  known  along  the  coasts  of  India,  at 
Negapataro,  Masulipatam,  and  Petapoli.  But, 
luckily  for  mankind,  the  shortness  of  their 
duration  diminishes  the  injuries  that  might 
ensue  from  their  malignity. 

The  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  many 
islands  in  the  West. Indies,  are  famous  for 
their  hurricanes,  and  that  extraordinary  kind 
of  cloud  which  is  said  to  produce  them.  This 
cloud,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  an  approach, 
ing  hurricane,  appears,  when  first  seen,  like 
a  small  black  spot,  on  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon; and  is  called,  by  sailors,  the  buWs  eye^ 
from  being  seen  so  minute  at  a  vast  distance.^ 
All  this  time  a  perfect  calm  reigns  over  the 
sea  and  land,  while  the  cloud  grows  gradually 
broader  as  it  approaches.  At  length,  coming 
to  the  place  where  its  fury  is  to  fall,  it  invests 
the  whole  horizon  with  darkness.  During  all 
the  time  of  its  approach,  a  hollow  murmur  is 
heard  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountains;  and 
beasts  and  animals,  sensible  of  its  approach, 
are  seen  running  over  the  fields,  to  seek  for 
shelter.  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than 
its  violence  when  it  begins.  The  houses  in 
those  countries,  which  are  made  of  timber, 
the  better  to  resist  its  fury,  bend  to  the  blast 
like  osiers,  and  again  recover  their  rectitude. 
The  sun,  which  but  a  moment  before  blazed 
with  meridian  splendour,  is  totally  shut  out; 
and  a  midnight  darkness  prevails,  except  that 
the  air  is  incessantly  illuminated  witli  gleams 
of  lightning,  by  which  one  can  easily  see  i^ 
read.     The  rain  falls,  at  the  same  time,  in 

*  It  is  said  of  this  wind,  that  if  it  happens  to  meet 
with  a  shower  of  rain  in  its  course,  and  blows  across  it, 
it  is  at  once  deprired  of  its  noxious  quality. 

*  D'herbelot,  Bibliotheqne  Oriental. 

4  The  water  spcmt  or  typhon,  is  a  no  less  dangerous 
phenomenon.  An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  chapter. 
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torrents;  and  its  descent  has  been  resembled 
to  what  poars  from  the  spoats  of  our  houses 
after  a  violent  shower.  These  hurricanes  are 
not  less  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smelling 
also,  and  never  come  without  leaving  the 
most  noisome  stench  behind  them.  If  the 
seamen  also  lay  bv  their  wet  clothes,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  they  are  all  found  swarm- 
ing with  little  white  maggots,  that  were 
brought  with  the  hurricane.  Our  first  mari- 
ners, when  they  visited  these  regions,  were 
ignorant  of  its  effects,  and  the  signs  of  its  ap- 
proach J  their  ships,  therefore,  were  dashed  to 
the  bottom  at  the  first  onset;  and  numberless 
were  the  wrecks  which  the  hurricane  occa- 
sioned. But,  at  present,  being  forewarned  of 
its  approach,  they  strip  their  masts  of  all  their 
sails,  and  thus  patiently  abide  its  fury;  These 
hurricanes  are  common  in  all  the  tropical 
climates.  On  the  coasts  of  Guinea  they  have 
frequently  three  or  foUr  in  a  day,  that  thus 
shut  out  the  heavens  for  a  little  space;  and, 
when  past,  leave  all  again  in  former  splen- 
dour. They  chiefly  prevail,  on  that  coast,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  trade  winds;  the  approach 
of  which  clears  the  air  of  its  meieors,  and 
gives  these  mortal  showers  that  little  degree 
of  wholesomeness  which  they  possess.  They 
chiefly  obtain  there  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May;  they  are  known,  ttt  Loango, 
from  January  to  April;  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa,  the  hurricane  season  begins  in 
May;  and,  in  general,  whenever  a  trade  wind 
begins  to  cease,  these  irregular  tempests  are 
found  to  exert  their  fury. 

All  this  is  terrible :  but  there  is  a  tempest 
known  in  those  climates,  more  formidable 
than  any  We  have  hitherto  been  describing, 
which  is  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  a  Tornado. 
As  the  former  was  seen  arriving  from  one 
part  0 Ahe  heavens,  thus  making  a  line  of  de- 
struction; so  tho  winds  in  this  seem  to  blow 
from  every  quarter,  and  settle  upoh  one  des- 
tined place,  with  such  funr,  that  nothing  can 
resist  their  vehemence.  When  they  have  all 
met,  in  their  central  spot,  then  the  whirlwind 
begins  with  circular  rapidity.  The  sphere 
every  moment  widens,  as  it  continues  to  turn, 
and  catches  every  object  that  lies  within  its 
attraction.  This  also,  like  the  former,  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  flattering  calm;  the  air  is  every 
where  hushed,  and  the  sea  is  as  smooth  as 
polished  glass:  however,  as  its  effects  are 
more  dreadful  than  those  of  the  ordinary  hur- 
ricane, the  mariner  tries  all  the  power  of  his 
skill  to  avoid  it;  which,  if  he  fails  of  doing, 
there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  his  going  to 
the  bottom.  AU  along  the  coasts  of  Guinea, 
beginning  about  two  degtccs  north  of  the  line, 
and  so  downward,  lengthwise,  for  about  a 
thousand  miles,  and  as  many  broad,  the  ocean 
'1  unnavigable,  on  account  of  these  tornadoes. 


In  this  torrid  region  there  reigns  unceasing 
tornadoes,  or  continual  calms;  among  which, 
whatever  ship  is  so  unhappy  as  to  fall,  is  to- 
tally deprived  of  all  power  of  escaping.  In 
this  dreadful  repoSe  of  all  thi;  elements,  the  soli- 
tary  vessel  is  obliged  to  continue,  without  a  sin- 
gle breeze  to  assist  the  mariner's  wishes  except 
those  whirlwinds,  which  only  serve  to  iticrease 
his  calamity.  At  present,  therefore,  this  part 
of  the  ocean  is  totally  avoided ;  and,  although 
there  may  be  much  gold  along  the  coasts  of 
that  part  of  Africa,  to  tempt  avarice,  yet  there 
is  something,  much  more  dreadful  than  the 
fabled  dragon  of  antiquity,  to  guard  the  trea- 
sure.  As  the  internal  parts  of  that  country 
are  totally  unknown  to  travellers,  from  their 
burning  sand  and  extensive  deserts  ;  so  here 
we  find  a  vast  tract  of  ocean,  lying  off  its 
shores,  fequally  unvisited  by  the  mariner.  * 

But  of  all  these  terrible  tempests  that  de- 
form  the  face  of  nature,  and  repress  human 
presumption,  the  sandy  tempests  of  Arabia 
and  Arrica  are  the  most  terrible,  and  strike 
the  imagination  most  strongly.  To  conceive 
a  proper  idea  of  these,  we  are  by  no  means  to 
suppose  them  resembling  those  whirlwinds  of 
dust  that  we  sometimes  see  scattering  in  our 
air,  and  sprinkling  their  contents  upon  our 
roads  or  meadows.  The  sand-storm  of  Afric4i 
exhibits  a  very  different  appearance.  As  the 
sand  of  which  the  whirlwind  is  composed  is 
excessively  fine,  and  almost  resembles  the 
parts  of  water,  its  motion  entirely  resembles 
that  of  a  fluid ;  and  the  whole  plain  seems  to 
float  onward,  like  a  slow  inundation.  The 
body  of  sand  thus  rolling,  is  deep  enough  to 
bury  houses  and  palaces  in  its  bosom :  travel- 
lers who  are  crossing  those  extensive  deserts 
perceive  its  approach  at  a  distance;  and  in 
general  have  time  to  avoid  it,  or  turn  out  of  its 
Way,  as  it  generally  extends  but  to  a  moderate 
breadth.  However,  when  it  is  extremely  ra- 
pid, or  very  extensive,  as  sometimes  is  the  case, 
ho  swiftness,  no  art,  can  avail ;  nothing  then 
remains  but  to  meet  death  with  fortitude,  and 
submit  to  be  buried  alive  with  resignation. 

It  is  happy  for  us  of  Britain  that  we  have 
no  such  calamity  to  fear  ;■  for  from  this  even 


^  The  co^ts  of  Guinea  are  r^rtiarkablo  for  their  fatal 
tomadoas  aod  almost  equall/  fatal  calms,  bat  tlie  ac- 
count given  aboTe  by  Goldsmith  is  somewhatovcrcharged. 

s  The  storm  %vhich  happened  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1703  is  always  referred  to  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Great  Storm,"  as  the  most  remarkable  oa  authentic 
record  in  this  country.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  bate 
been  a  very  -violent  one,  and  to  have  required  no  aid 
from  the  rude  ganiishiug  of  the  wonder-making  publish- 
ers. It  occuiTed  on  the  night  of  the  26th  and  morning 
of  the  27th  of  November,  or  according  to  our  present 
mode  of  rackoilng,  the  8th  of  December,  1703.  The 
force  of  the  wind,  which  was  very  strongs  caused  im- 
mense damage.  Houses  were  unroofed,  and  many 
blown  down;  ships  were  lost ;  and  property  to  a  great 
extent  destroyed.    The  first  Eddystone  lighthouse  pei^ 
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some  parts  of  Europe  are  not  entirely  free. 
We  haye  an  acoount  given  lu  in  the  hiatory 
of  the  French  Academy,  of  a  miserable  town 
in  France,  that  is  oonstantly  in  danger  of  ly. 


fshed  during  the  storm.  Of  Hres  which  want  lost  may 
be  mentioiitd,  rewr-admiral  Be^umool,  who  perished 
with  the  crewa  of  several  ships,  on  the  Goodwin  Sands ; 
and  Dr  Kiddar,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who 
with  his  lady  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  portion  of  the 
episcopal  palace.  Amidst  the  numoroiu  aooidenta,  there 
occurred,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  many  remark- 
able preaerrations.  A  day  of  fuiing  and  humiliation 
wta  appointed  by  government,  which  was  well  obserred 
by  all  ranks,  from  the  impression  which  had  been  left 
on  their  minds  by  the  effects  of  the  tempest.  A  great 
many  sermons  were  published  which  hid  been  pressed 
en  this  day,  most  of  then  containing  such  particulars  of 
the  storm  aa  mora  immediately  interested  the  preacher's 
locality. 

Of  accounts  of  the  disaster,  the  most  remarkable  was 
that  compiled  by  De  Foe,  the  author  of  *  Robinson  Cm. 
aoe/  It  was  not  published  with  his  name,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  him.  He  has 
a  chapter  in  it  on  "  The  Opinion  of  the  Ancients  that 
this  Island  was  more  subject  to  Storms  than  other  parts 
of  the  World,"  which  be  labours  to  confute  by  tracing 
the  notion  partly  to  the  state  of  the  island  before  it  was 
drained  and  eneloeed  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  partly  to  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  in  the  art  of 
narigation.  Speaking  of  the  storm,  he  says,  '<  It  is  im. 
possible  to  express  the  concern  that  appeared  in  every 
place.  The  distraction  and  fury  of  the  night  was  visible 
In  the  fkees  of  the  people,  and  eveiy  body's  first  work 
was  to  visit  and  inquire  after  their  friends  and  relatives. 
The  next  day  or  two  ^Tas  almost  entirely  spent  in  the 
curiosity  of  the  people  in  viewhig  the  havoc  the  storm 
had  made,  which  was  so  universal  fn  London,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  outportSy  that  nothing  can  be  said  snffioient 
to  describe  it." 

The  Rer.  WiUiam  Derham,  a  Feltow  of  the  Royal 
Seoaety,  thus  describes  the  storm  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions'  for  1704.  "  Of  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
year  (1703),  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July, 
were  wet  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  particnlariy 
In  May,  when  more  fell  than  in  any  month  of  any  year 
rince  1600;  June  also  was  very  wet;  and  though  July 
had  oonsiderable  intermissions,  yet  on  the  28th  and  29th 
there  fell  violent  showers  of  rain:  and  the  newspapers 
gave  accounts  of  great  rains  that  month  from  divers 
places  of  Europe.  On  Thursday,  November  85,  the 
day  before  the  tempest,  in  the  morning,  there  vvas  a 
little  rain,  the  winds  high  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  there  was  lightning,  and,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  a  violent  but  short  storm  of  wind,  and 
much  rain.  Next  morning,  November  96,  the  wind  was 
S.  S.  W.,  and  high  all  day,  and  so  continued  till  I  was  in 
bed  and  asleep.  About  twelve  that  night  the  storm 
awakened  me»  which  gradually  increased  till  near  three 
that  rooming.  And  worn  thence  till  near  seven  it  con- 
tinued with  the  greatest  violence ;  then  it  began  to  abate 
slowly,  and  the  mercury  to  rise  swiftly.  T)m  degrees 
of  the  wind'a  strength  not  being  meaaurahlOa  hut  by 
goesB,  I  thus  determined  with  respect  to  otlier  storms: 
on  Pebniary  7, 1699,  was  a  terrible  storm  that  did  much 
damage;  this  I  number  ten  degrees:  another  remarka- 
ble storm  was  February  3,  1702,  at  which  time  was  the 
greatest  descent  of  the  mercury  ever  known ;  this  I  num- 
ber nine  degrees.  But  this  last  of  November  I  number 
at  least  15  degrees." 

A  bookseller  in  Paternoster  Row,  of  the  name  of  Tay- 
lor, having  experienced  a  remarkable  preservation  dur- 
ing the  storm,  left  a  small  sum  of  money  for  a  sermon 
to  be  annually  preached  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
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ing  buried  under  a  rimilar  inundation  ;  with 
which  I  will  take  leave  to  close  this  chapter, 
;*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Paul  de  Leon, 
in  Lower  Brittany,  *  there  lies  a  tract  of  coun- 


^  Histoire  de  1'  Aoademie  des  Soiencos,  an,  1722, 

Being  a  dissenter,  the  money  was  bequeathed  to  tho 
ohapel  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  Little  Wild  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  the  observance  is  still  kept 
up 

Passing  by  other  remarkable  storms  since  1703,  we 
oeme  to  the  year  1783,  commemorated  by  Cowper  in 
his  <Task.'  This  was  a  remarkable  and  portentous 
kind  of  year.  During  a  large  portion  of  the  summer  a 
fog  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  which  gave  the 
sun  a  dull  red  appearance,  such  as  the  fogs  of  winter 
sometimes  produce.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  oc- 
curred the  mioeessian  of  earthquakes  which  laid  waste 
Calabria.  In  August  aiid  October  there  were  some  re- 
markable meteoric  phenomena,  which  were  seen  all 
over  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  Some 
parts  of  England  were  visited  by  an  untimely  froet,  in 
the  month  of  June,  as  described  by  Sir  John  Gullum  in 
the  *  Philoeophlcal  Tranaactloni.'  Cowper  thus  alludes 
to  these  things  in  the  second  book  of  the  '  Task:*— 

*•  Sore  there  Is  need  of  social  interoourse, 
Benevolence,  and  peace  and  mutual  aid, 
Between  tbo  nations,  in  a  woi-ld  that  seems 
To  toU  the  death-bell  of  iU  own  d«»aae. 
And,  by  the  voice  of  aU  Ita  olementa, 
To  preadi  the  general  doom.    When  were  the  wind« 
Lot  slip  with  snch  a  warrant  to  destroy  ? 
When  did  the  waves  to  haughtily  o'orleap 
Their  ancient  barriers,  deluging  the  dry  ? 
Fires  from  beneath,  aqd  meteors  from  above, 
Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained. 
Have  ktakUed  beacons  in  the  skies  \  and  th*  old 
And  crasy  earth  has  had  her  »haking  fits 
More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usuid  rest.** 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  beginning  of  Angiist,  and 
In  the  month  of  September,  1797,  there  was  a  succes* 
sion  of  thunder  and  other  storms,  accompanied  by  vfo. 
lent  rains,  which  were  felt  all  over  Great  Britain,  and 
caused  considerable  damage.  Again,  under  September 
It,  1708,  the  editor  of  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine* 
■ays,  "  The  storm  of  last  night  was  as  tremendous  as 
any  remembered  by  the  oldest  man  living." 

The  beginning  of  1806  was  marked  by  one  or  twc 
storms  unusnatiy  severe.  One  occurred  on  tlie  twelfth 
of  February,  which  wm  preceded  by  a  vciy  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  'fhe  winter  of  1813*14  is  memorable  from 
the  great  frost.  In  December,  1814,  a  succession  of 
gales  occurred,  in  which  the  strength  of  the  wind  was 
at  intervals  very  great.  These  gales  visited  almost 
every  part  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
caused  much  damage. 

The  great  floods  in  Scotland  In  18S9  can  hardly  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  reader.  An  account  of  these 
floods  was  published  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart. 
In  a  very  Interesting  volume.  **  The  heat,"  says  Sir 
Thomas,  **  in  the  province  of  Moray,  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  1829,  was  unusually  great;  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  that  period  the  drought  was  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  kill  many  of  tlie  recently  planted  shrubs  and 
trees.  As  the  seaaon  advanced  the  fluctuation'  of  tho 
barometer  became  very  remarkable.  But  the  usual  a]« 
teratlons  of  weather  did  not  always  follow  these  oscllla- 
tloDs;  it  often  happened  thai  the  results  were  precisely 
the  reverse  of  its  prognostications,  and  observers  of  tho 
instrument  began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  it.  That 
these  apparent  derangements  arose  from  certain  electri- 
cal  changes  in  the  atmosphere  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
The  aurora  borealla  appeared  with  uncommon  brilliancy 
about  the  beginning  of  July^  and  was  fi>equently  seen 
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try  along  the  sea-side,  whlcb,  before  the  year 
1666,  was  inhabited,  but  now  lies  deserted, 
by  reason  of  the  sands  which  cover  it,  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet ;  and  which  every  year 
advance  more  and  more  inland,  and  gain 
ground  continually.  From  the  time  mention, 
ed  above,  the  sand  has  buried  more  than  six 
leagues  of  the  country  inward ;  and  it  is  now 
but  half  a  league  from  the  town  of  St  Paul : 
so  that,  in  all  appearance,  the  inhabitants 
most  be  obliged  to  abandon  it  entirely.  In 
the  country  that  has  been  overwhelmed,  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  tops  of  some  steeples 
peeping  through  the  sand,  and  many  chim- 
neys that  still  remain  above  this  sandy  ocean. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  had  sufficient  time 
to  escape;  but  being  deprived  of  their  little 
all  they  had  no  other  resource  but  begging  for 
their  subsistence.  This  calamity  chiefly  owes 
its  advancement  to  a  north  or  an  east  wind, 
raising  the  sand,  which  is  extremely  fine,  in 
such  great  quantities,  and  with  such  velocity, 
that  M.  Deslands,  who  gave  the  account,  says, 
that  while  he  was  walking  near  the  place, 
during  a  moderate  breeze  of  wind,  he  was 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  shake  the  sand 
from  his  clothes  and  his  hat,  on  which  it  was 
lodged  in  great  quantities,  and  made  them  too 
heavy  to  be  easily  borne.  Still  further,  when 
the  wind  was  violent  it  drove  the  sand  across 
a  little  arm  of  the  sea,  into  the  town  of  Ros- 
coff,  and  covered  the  streets  of  that  place  two 
feet  deep;  so  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
carry  it  off  in  carts.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that  there  are  several  particles  of  iron  mixed 
with  the  sand,  which  are  readily  affected  by 
the  loadstone.  The  part  of  the  coast  that 
furnishes  these  sands  is  a  tract  of  about  four 
leagues  in  length,  and  is  upon  a  level  with 

iiilerwards,  boing  generally  accompanied  by  irindy  and 
unsteady  weather,  the  continued  drought  having  been 
already  interrupted  during  the  previous  month  by  sud- 
den falls  of  rain,  partaking  of  tlie  character  of  wator- 
spouts." 

The  floods  were  caused  by  a  deluge  of  rain  which  fell 
on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  August,  by  which  the  Spey,  Find- 
horn,  and  other  rivers  and  mountain  brooks  were  raised 
to  an  unparalleled  height,  and  a  great  extent  of  country 
converted  for  a  time  into  an  inland  sea.  Bridges, 
houses,  and  cattle  were  swept  away,  and  about  3000  in- 
dividuals, chiefly  dependent  on  the  soil  for  existence, 
were  reduced  to  absolute  want,  which,  however,  was  al- 
leviated by  the  exertions  of  the  benevolent.  The  pro- 
perty destroyed  was  very  great. 

The  winter  of  1B33-S4  was,  perhaps,  as  stormy  a  one 
as  any  in  our  amials.  From  November  till  February  it 
may  be  said  to  have  blown  one  continued  hurricane. 
Many  hundred  ships  were  wind-bound  in  our  ports  all 
that  time,  and  there  was  great  destruction  and  loss  of  life 
by  slupwreck. 

The  storm  which  occurred  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1836,  was  probably  as  violent  as  eren  the  great  storm 
of  1703,  though,  from  its  sliorter  duration,  (and  perhaps 
aim  from  improvements  in  our  social  arrangements,)  it 
did  not  commit  similar  damage. 


the  sea  at  high-water.  The  shore  lies  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  its  sands  subject  only  to 
the  north  and  east  winds,  that  bear  them 
farther  up  the  shore.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  same  sand  that  has  at  one  time  been 
borne  a  short  way  inland,  may  by  some  suc- 
ceeding and  stronger  blast  be  carried  up  much 
higher ;  and  thus  the  whole  may  continue  ad- 
vancing forward,  deluging  the  plain,  and 
totally  destroying  its  fertility.  At  the  same 
time  too  the  sea,  from  whence  this  deluge  of 
sand  proceeds,  may  furnish  it  in  inexhaus- 
tible Quantities.  This  unhappy  country,  thus 
overwhelmed  in  so  singular  a  manner,  may 
well  justify  what  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
have  reported  concerning  these  tempests  of 
sand  in  Africa,  that  they  are  said  to  destroy 
villages,  and  even  armies  in  their  bosom."  * 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OP  BTETEORS  AND  SUCH  ArPEABANCES  AS 

RESULT  EEOM  A  COMBINATION  OP  THK 

ELEMENTS. 

In  proportion  as  the  substances  of  nature 
are  more  compounded  and  combined,  their  ap- 
pearances become  more  inexplicable  and 
amazing.  The  properties  of  water  have  been 
very  nearly  ascertained.  Many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  air,  earth,  and  fire,  have  been  dis- 
covered and  estimated ;  but  when  these  come 
to  be  united  by  nature,  they  often  produce  a 
result  which  no  artificial  combinations  can 
imitate ;  and  we  stand  surprised,  that  although 
we  are  possessed  of  all  those  substances  which 
nature  make  use  of,  she  shows  herself  a  much 
more  various  operator  than  the  most  skilful 
chemist  ever  appeared  to  be.  Every  cloud 
that  moves,  and  every  shower  that  falls,  serves 
to  mortify  the  philosopher's  pride,  and  to  show 
him  hidden  qualities  in  air  and  water,  that  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  explain.  Dews,  hail,  snow, 
and  thunder,  are  not  less  difficult  for  bein^ 
more  common.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  manner  in  which  nature  performs  any  one 
of  these  operations,  our  wonder  increases.  To 
see  water,  which  is  heavier  than  air,  rising  in 
air,  and  then  falling  in  a  form  so  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  which  it  rose ;  to  see  the 
same  fluid  at  one  time  descending  in  the  form 
of  hail,  at  another  in  that  of  snow ;  to  see 
two  clouds,  by  dashing  against  each  other, 
producing  an  electrical  fire,  which  no  watery 


1  In  Sicily  a  wind  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sirocco,  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to  blow  from 
Syria.  It  is  fatal  to  vegetation,  and  destructive  to  man- 
kind, especially  to  strangers;  it  depresses  the  spirits  In 
an  unusual  degree  and  suspends  tbo  power  of  digestion. 
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oomposition  that  we  know  of  can  effect;  these, 
I  say,  serve  sufficiently  to  excite  our  wonder ; 
and  still  the  more  in  proportion  as  the  objects 
are  ever  pressing  on  our  curiosity.  Much, 
however,  has  been  written  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  nature  operates  in  these  pro- 
ductions ;  as  nothing  is  so  ungrateful  to  man- 
kind as  hopeless  ignorance. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  water  evaporates,  and  rises  to  form 
clouds,  much  has  been  advanced,  and  many 
theories  devised.  All  water,  ^  say  some,  has 
a  quantity  of  air  mixed  with  it ;  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  darting  down,  disengages  the  par- 
tides  of  this  air  from  the  grosser  fluid ;  the 
sun's  rays  being  reflected  back  from  the  water, 
carry  back  with  them  those  bubbles  of  air  and 
water,  which,  being  lighter  than  the  condeii- 
sed  air,  will  ascend  till  they  meet  with  a  more 
rarefied  air ;  and  they  will  then  stand  sus- 
pended.  Experience ,  however,  proves  nothing 
of  all  this.  Particles  of  air  or  fire  are  not  thus 
known  to  ascend  with  a  thin  coat  of  water ;  and, 
in  fact,  we  know  that  the  little  particles  of 
steam  are  solid  drops  of  water.  B  ut,  besides  this, 
water  is  known  to  evaporate  more  powerfully 
in  the  severest  frost,  than  when  the  air  is  mo- 
derately warm.^  Dr  Hamilton,  therefore,  of 
the  university  of  Dublin,  rejecting  this  theory, 
has  endeavoured  to  establish  another.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  as  aqua  fortis  is  a  menstruum  that 
dissolves  iron,  and  keeps  it  mixed  in  the  fluid ; 
as  aqua  regia  is  a  menstruum  that  dissolves 
gold ;  or  as  water  dissolves  salts  to  a  certain 
quantity,  so  air  is  a  menstruum  that  corrodes 
and  dissolves  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and 
keeps  it  suspended  above.  But  however  in. 
genious  this  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  admitted : 
as  we  know  by  Mariotte  s  experiment,'  that 
if  water  and  air  be  inclosed  together,  instead 
of  the  air  8  acting  as  a  menstruum  upon  the 
water,  the  water  will  act  as  a  menstruum  upon 
the  air,  and  take  it  all  up.  We  know  also, 
that  of  two  bodies,  that  which  is  most  fluid 
and  penetrating,  is  most  likely  to  be  the  men- 
struum of  the  other ;  but  water  is  more  fluid 
and  penetrating  than  air,  and  therefore  the 
most  likely  of  the  two  to  be  the  menstruum. 
We  know  that  all  bodies  are  more  speedily 
acted  upon,  the  more  their  parts  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  menstruum  that  dissolves 
them ;  but  water  inclosed  with  compressed  air, 
is  not  the  more  diminished  thereby.*  In 
short,  we  know,  that  cold,  which  diminishes 
the  force  of  other  menstruums,  is  often  fowid 
to  promote  evaporation.  In  this  variety  of 
opinion  and  uncertainty  of  conjecture,  I  can- 
not  avoid  thinking  that  a  theory  of  evapora- 


1  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  toI.  ii. 
'  Memoires  de  1'  Academie  des  Sciences,  an.  1705. 
'  Mariotte,  de  la  Nature  de  I'Air,  pp.  07,  106. 
*  See  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  619. 
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tion  may  be  formed  upon  very  simple  and  ob- 
vious principles,  and  embarassed,  as  far  as  I 
can  conceive,  with  very  few  objections. 

We  know  that  a  repelling  power  prevails 
in  nature,  not  less  than  an  attractive  one. 
This  repulsion  prevails  strongly  between  the 
body  of  fire  and  that  of  water.  If  I  plunge 
the  end  of  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron  into  a  vessel 
of  water,  the  fluid  rises,  and  large  drops  of  it 
fly  up  in  all  manner  of  directions,  every  part 
bubbling  and  steaming  until  the  iron  be  cold. 
Why  may  we  not  for  a  moment  compare  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  darted  directly  upon  the  sur- 
face  of  the  water,  to  so  many  bars  of  red-hot 
iron,  each  bar  indeed  infinitely  small,  but  not 
the  less  powerful?  In  this  case,  wherever  a 
ray  of  fire  darts,  the  water,  from  its  repulsive 
quality,  will  be  driven  on  all  sides;  and,  of 
consequence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bar  of  iron, 
a  part  of  it  will  rise.  The  parts  thus  rising 
however,  will  be  extremely  small ;  as  the  ray 
that  darts  is  extremely  so.  The  assemblage 
of  the  rays  darting  upon  the  water  in  this 
manner,  will  cause  it  to  rise  in  a  light  thin 
steam  above  the  surface ;  and  as  the  parts  of  . 
the  steam  are  extremely  minute,  thev  will  be 
lighter  than  air,  and  consequently  float  upon 
it  There  is  no  need  for  supposing  them  bub- 
bles of  water  filled  with  fire ;  for  any  substance, 
even  gold  itself,  will  float  on  air,  if  its  parts 
be  made  small  enough;  or,  in  other  words,  if 
its  surface  be  sufficiently  increased.  This 
water,  thus  disengaged  from  the  general  mass, 
will  be  still  farther  attenuated  and  broken 
by  the  reflected  rays,  and  consequently,  more 
adapted  for  ascending. 

From  this  plain  account,  every  appearance 
in  evaporation  may  be  easily  deduced.  The 
quantity  of  heat  increases  evaporation,  because 
it  raises  a  greater  quantity  of  steam.  The 
quantity  of  wind  increases  evaporation  ;  for, 
by  waving  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  thus 
exposes  a  greater  surface  to  the  evaporating 
rays.  A  dry  frost,  in  some  measure,  assists 
the  quantity  of  evaporation ;  as  the  quantity 
of  rays  are  found  to  be  no  way  diminished 
thereby.  Moist  weather  alone  prevents  eva- 
poration ;  for  the  rays  being  absorbed,  re- 
fracted, and  broken,  by  the  intervening  mois- 
ture, before  they  arrive  at  the  surface,  cannot 
produce  the  effect ;  and  the  vapour  will  rise 
in  a  small  proportion. 

Thus  far  we  have  accounted  for  the  ascent 
of  vapours ;  but  to  account  for  their  falling 
again,  is  attended  with  rather  more  difficulty. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  the  particles 
of  vapour,  disengaged  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  will  be  broken  and  attenuated  in 
their  ascent,  by  the  reflected,  and  even  the 
direct  rays,  that  happen  to  strike  upon  their 
minute  surfaces.  They  will,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  ascend,  till  they  rise  above  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  reflected  rays,  which  reaches  bat 
to  a  certain  height  above  the  surfaise  of  the 
earth.  Being  arrived  at  this  region,  which  is 
cold  for  want  of  reflected  heat,  they  will  be 
condensed,  and  suspended  in  the  form  of 
cloads.  Some  vapours  that  ascoid  to  great 
heights,  will  be  frozen  into  snow;  others,  that 
are  condensed  lower  down,  will  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  mist,  which  we  find  the  cloads 
to  be,  when  we  ascend  among  them,  as  they 
hang  along  the  sides  of  a  mountain.  These 
clouds  of  snow  and  rain,  being  blown  about 
by  winds,  are  either  entirely  scattered  and  dis* 
persed  above,  or  they  are  still  more  condensed 
by  motion,  like  a  snow-ball,  that  grows  more 
large  and  solid  as  it  continues  to  roll.  At 
last,  therefore,  they  will  become  too  weighty 
for  the  air  which  first  raised  them  to  sustain ; 
and  they  will  descend  with  their  excesses  of 
weight,  either  in  snow  or  rain.  But  as  they 
will  fall  precipitately,  when  they  begin  to 
descend,  the  air,  in  some  measure,  will  resist 
the  falling ;  for  as  the  descending  fluid  gathers 
velocity  in  its  precipitation,  the  air  will  in- 
crease  its  resistance  to  it,  and  the  water  will, 
therefore,  be  thus  broken  into  rain ;  as  we  see, 
that  water  which  falls  from  the  tops  of  houses, 
though  it  begins  in  a  spout,  separates  into 
drops  before  it  has  got  to  the  bottom.  Were 
it  not  for  this  happy  interposition  of  the  air, 
between  us  and  tne  water  falling  from  a  con- 
siderable  height  above  us,  a  drop  of  rain 
might  fall  with  dangerous  force,  and  a  hail- 
stone  might  strike  us  with  fatal  rapidity. 

In  this  manner,  evaporation  is  produced  by 
day;  but  when  the  sun  goes  down,  a  part  of 
that  vapour  which  his  rays  had  excited,  being 
no  longer  broken  and  attenuated  by  the  re. 
fleeting  rays,  it  will  become  heavier  than  the 
air,  even  before  it  has  reached  the  clouds  ;  and 
it  will,  therefore, fall  back  in  dews,  which  difier 
only  from  rain  in  descending  before  they  have 
had  time  to  condense  into  a  visible  Ibrm.^  Hail , 


I  This  account  of  the  formation  of  dew  is  erroneous, 
but  It  was  not  till  long  after  Goldsmith's  time  that  the 
true  theory  of  dew  was  dlscorered.  Dr  Wells,  In  his 
essay  on  Dew,  published  in  1814,  Ant  led  the  way  to  an 
sccurate  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  phenomena  of  dew 
take  place  aro  the  following  : — the  most  plentiful  do- 
posit  occurs  when  the  weather  is  clear  and  serene ;  veiy 
little  Is  ever  deposited  under  (^posite  circumstances. 
It  is  never  seen  on  nights  both  cloudy  and  windy.  It 
is  well  known,  likewise,  that  a  reduction  in  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  air,  and  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  always 
accompanies  the  falling  of  dew,  the  surface  on  which  it 
is  deposited  being,  however,  colder  than  the  air  above. 

These  phenomena  admit  of  an  easy  and  elegant  ex- 
planation from  the  well  known  eiiect  of  Uie  radiation  of 
caloric  from  bodies.  This  radiation  constantly  taking 
place  in  all  bodies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  temperature  of 
any  body  can  remain  the  same  oiily  by  its  receiving  from 
another  source  as  many  rays  as  it  emits.  In  the  case  of 
the  earth's  surface,  lo  long  as  the  sun  remains  above  the 


the  Cartesians  say,  is  a  frozen  cloud,  htlf 
melted,  and  froxen  affain  in  its  descent  A 
hoar  frost  is  but  a  froxen  dew.  Lightning 
we  know  to  be  an  electrical  flash,  produced  by 

horison,  it  continues  to  receive  as  well  as  to  emit  heat: 
but  when  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horiann,  no  object  is 
present  in  the  atmosphere  to  exchange  rays  with  the 
earth,  which,  still  emiUing  heat  into  free  space,  must 
consequenUy  experience  a  diminution  in  its  tempera- 
ture. It  thus  becomes  not  only  many  degrees  cooler 
than  in  the  daytime,  but  also  cooler  than  the  superincum- 
bent air ;  and,  as  the  atmosphere  always  contains  wa- 
tery vapour,  this  vapour  becomes  condensed  on  the  cold 
surface ;  hence  the  origin  of  dew,  and,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  is  below  82^,  of  boar  frost  And  slii<« 
the  projection  of  heat  into  free  space  takes  place  most 
readily  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  is  impeded  by  a 
cloudy  atmosphere,  it  is  under  the  former  condition  that 
dew  and  hoar  frost  are  formed ;  for  if  the  radiant  caloric, 
proceeding  from  the  earth,  is  intsroepted  by  the  clouds, 
an  interchange  is  established,  and  the  ground  retains 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  ssme  temperature  as  the  adja^ 
cent  portions  of  air. 

Whatever  circumstances  favour  radiation,  favour  also 
the  production  of  dew;  and,  accordingly,  under  the 
same  exposure,  dew  Is  much  more  copiously  deposited 
on  some  lurfaces  than  on  others.  Oravel  walks  and 
pavements  project  heat  and  acquire  dew  less  readily  than 
s  grassy  surface.  Rough  and  porous  surfaces,  as  shav- 
ings of  wood,  take  more  dew  than  smooth  and  solid  wood. 
Glass  projects  heat  rapidly,  and  is  as  rapidly  coated  with 
de%T.  But  bright  metals  attract  dew  much  less  power- 
fully than  other  bodies.  Water,  which  lUnda  at  Uia 
heat  of  radiating  substances,  is  seen  to  condense  the  va- 
pour of  the  superincumbent  air  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  tliick  mists  and  fogs  over  Its  surface.  The  un 
usual  abundance  of  precipitated  moisture  over  ponds  and 
streams  is  attributable,  however,  not  merely  to  tho  in- 
ferior temperature  of  their  waters  to  the  air,  arising  from 
radiation,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  more  moisture  Is 
ordinarily  contained  in  such  air,  since  the  sheltered  situ- 
ation it  enjoys  prevents  its  being  borne  away  by  those 
aerial  currents  prevailing  elsewhere. 

An  acquaintanea  with  the  cause  which  produces  dew 
and  hoar  frost  enables  us  to  understand  the  raiUnak  of 
the  process  resorted  to  by  gardeners  to  protect  tender 
plants  from  cold,  which  consists  simply  In  spreading  over 
them  a  thin  mat  or  some  flimsy  substance.  In  this  way, 
the  radiation  of  their  heat  to  the  heavens  is  prevented, 
or,  rather,  the  heat  which  they  emit  is  returned  to  them 
from  tho  awning  above,  and  they  are  preserved  at  a  tem- 
perature considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  surround infi" 
atmosphere.  To  ensure  tlie  full  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  protection  from  the  chill  of  the  air,  the  coverings 
should  not  touch  the  bodies  they  are  intended  to  defend. 
Garden  walls,  operate,  In  part,  upon  the  same  prindpU. 
In  warm  climates  tlie  deposition  of  dewy  moisture  ou 
animal  substances  hastens  their  putrefaction.  As  this 
usually  happens  only  in  clear  nights,  it  was  anciently 
supposed  that  bright  moonshine  fiivourcd  animal  corrupt 
Uon. 

This  rapid  emission  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  enables  us  to  explain  the  artificial  formation  of 
ice,  during  the  night,  In  Bengal,  while  the  tcroperatura 
of  the  air  Is  above  32**.  The  nights  most  favourable  for 
this  elTect  are  those  which  are  the  calmest  and  most 
serene,  and  in  which  the  air  is  so  diY  as  to  deposit  little 
dew  after  midnight.  Clouds  and  frequent  changes  of 
wind  never  fall  to  interrupt  the  congelation.  Three 
hundred  persons  are  employed  in  Uiis  operation  at  one 
place.  The  oncloeures  formed  on  tlie  ground  are  (our  or 
five  ieet  wide,  and  have  avails  only  four  inches  high.  In 
these  enclosures,  previously  bedded  with  dry  straw 
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the  opposition  of  two  clottda  ;  and  thunder  to 
be  the  soand  proceeding  from  the  same,  con- 
tinued  by  an  echo  reverberated  among  them. 
It  would  be  to  very  little  purpose  to  attempt 


hrtnd.  shallow,  unglased  pans  ar«  set,  contatning  water. 
Wind,  which  to  greatl/  promotes  evaporation^  prevents 
the  firoeziDg  altogether;  and  dew  forms,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  daring  the  whole  of  the  nights  most  produc- 
tive of  Ice.  The  straw  is  carefully  preserved  dry,  since 
f  f,  hy  accident,  it  bftcomes  moistened  by  the  spilling  of 
water,  it  conducts  hett,  and  raises  vapoar  from  the 
ground,  so  as  greatly  to  impede  the  congelation. 

The  radiation  from  the  earth's  surface  is  one  of  those 
hippy  provisions  for  the  necessities  of  living  beings,  with 
vrhich  nSture  everyufhefe  aliounds.  The  heavy  dews 
which  fall  In  tropical  regions  are,  !n  the  highest  degree, 
beoeflelia  to  vegetation,  wMch,  but  for  this  supply  of 
moisture^  would,  in  countries  Where  scarcely  any  rain 
lolls  for  months,  be  soon  scorched  and  withered.  But, 
after  the  high  temperature  of  the  day,  the  ground  radU 
ates  under  these  clear  skies  with  great  rapidity*  the  sur- 
face is  quickly  cooled,  even  to  a  grMt  extent,  and,  as 
toon  as  this  refreshing  oold  is  prodttcedi  the  watery  va- 
poor*  which,  from  the  great  daily  evaporation,  exists  in 
large  quantities  in  the  atmospherof  is  deposited  abun- 
dantly. This  deposition  is  tnore  plentiful,  also,  on 
plants,  from  their  greater  radiating  power;  while,  on 
bard,  bafs  ground  and  stones,  where  It  Is  lest  wanted,  it 
la  comparaUvely  trifling.  In  cold  climates,  the  earth, 
being  cold  and  sufficiently  moist,  requires  little  dew;  ac- 
cordingly the  clouds,  which  ftre  so  common  in  damp  and 
chilly  regions,  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat :  the  sur- 
face Is  thus  preserved  warm,  and  the  deposition  of  dew 
ie^  in  a  great  measure,  prevented. 

The  water  of  dew,  when  collected,  has  been  superstl- 
ti<lusly  considered  to  possess  various  renuirkable,  and 
almost  supernatural  qualities.  Borelli  asserts  that,  in 
some  instances,  dew-water  is  capable  of  dissolving  gold. 
In  the  West  Indies,  and  in  other  tropical  climates,  nu- 
merous diseases  are  attributed  to  its  noxious  qualities.  But 
such  notions  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  fanciful  as  the 
popular  virtues  of  May-dew,  which,  in  this  country,  has 
been  considered  an  exeellent  cosmetic,  capable  of  clear- 
ing and  beautifying  the  complexion.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed,  that  some  plants  give  out  so  much  carbonic 
acid  as  to  Impregnate  very  agreeably  the  dew-water 
formed  on  them;  and  this,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  is 
collected  as  a  luxury,  and  used  medicinally.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  spreading  pieces  of  muslin  cloth  in  the  flower- 
ing sennaga,  from  which,  when  well  saturated,  the  mois- 
ture Is  wrung  out|  and  preserved  for  use.  It  is  an  old 
observation,  that  the  presence  of  dew  assists  the  putre- 
faction of  animal  substances.  This  may  be  accounted 
far  thus  ;  the  presence  of  moisture  promotes,  and  is  in- 
deed essential  to,  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter, 
and,  cm  bright  moonlight  nights,  the  air  being  generally 
•till,  and  the  firmament  unclouded,  such  substances  ra- 
diate their  heat  very  freely»  and  soon  become  covered 
with  dew«  It  is  neither  the  dew-water,  therefore,  nor 
the  moonbeams,  which  are  charged  with  any  specific 
morbid  influencO*  Thus,  in  the  blindness  of  humanity, 
do  we  often  mistake  the  very  facts  before  us,  and  take 
erroneous  data  for  the  foundation  of  our  most  favourite 
theoriee  i  but  the  history  of  the  world  proves  that  truth 
la  eternal  add  progressive^  and|  in  the  end,  must  triumph 
•ver  error  and  superstition* 

There  Is  a  species  of  dew  which  is  sweet  and  grateful 
to  the  taste,  named  honey  dew,  which  often  collects  on 
the  leaves  of  plants  in  very  considerable  quantities.  It 
fa  now  known  to  naturalists  that  It  is  occasioned  by  In- 
sects (of  the  genus  jiphU)  which  Inhabit  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  and  shed  this  liquor  on  the  surface  of 
those  below.    This  little  creature  seems  to  subsist  by 


explaining  exactly  how  these  wonders  are  ef- 
fected ;  we  have  so  little  insight  into  the  man- 
ner  in  which  these  meteors  are  found  to  oper- 
ate  upon  each  other  $  and  therefore  we  must 
be  contented  with  a  detail  rather  of  their  ef- 
fects than  their  cause. 

In  our  own  gentle  climate,  where  nature 
wears  the  mildest  and  kindest  aspect,  every 
meteor  seems  to  befriend  us.  With  us,  rains 
fall  in  refreshing  showers  to  enliven  our  fields, 
and  to  paint  the  landscape  with  a  more  vivid 
beauty*  Snows  cover  the  earth,  to  preserve 
its  tender  vegetables  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  departing  winter.  The  dews  descend 
with  such  an  imperceptible  fall  as  no  way  in- 
jures the  constitution.  Even  thunder  is  sel- 
dom injurious ;  and  it  is  often  wished  for  by 
the  husbandman  to  clear  the  air,  and  to  kill 
the  numberless  insects  that  are  noxious  to  ve- 
getation. Hail  is  the  most  injurious  meteor 
that  is  known  in  our  climate ;  but  it  seldom 
visits  us  with  viclence,  and  then  its  fury  is 
but  transient.  ^ 


drawing  the  Juices  from  the  sap«vessels,  and,  by  some  . 
peouliarlty  of  constitution,  rejects  the  sweet  or  sacchar- 
ine matter  which  falls  on  the  leaves  below,  and  afterwards 
affords  nutriment  to  many  other  insects.  Ants  are  so 
fond  of  it,  that  a  whole  colony  may  be  found  travelling 
to  the  highest  branches  of  a  tree  in  search  of  It. 

1  Hail  is  formed  by  the  congelation  of  vapour  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  arises  from 
the  warmer  air  in  which  the  vapour  was  suspended  mix- 
ing suddenly  with  an  Intensely  cold  current  of  air.  Hail 
is  generally  defined  to  be  frozen  rain;  but  it  differs  from 
Ice  in  this,  that  the  hailstones  are  not  formed  of  single 
pieces  of  Ice,  but  of  small  particles  agglutinated  to- 
gether, some  of  which  are  very  hard,  like  perfect  ice, 
while  others  are  soft  as  snow,  or  resemble  snow  that  has 
been  hardened  by  frost.  When  hailstones  are  broken 
open,  or  cut  across,  they  are  sometimes  within  found  to 
be  of  a  spongy  structure ;  sometimes  the  interior  pre- 
sents a  very  beautiful  radiated  appearance,  and  not  un- 
frequently  exhibits  regular  and  very  remarkable  con- 
centric plates.  Generally,  the  centre  of  the  hailstone 
is  harder  than  its  surface,  and  occasionally  presents  us 
with  a  nucleus,  or  sort  of  core,  imbedded  in  which,  bits 
of  straw,  wood,  and  earth,  have  been  found ;  substances 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  elevated  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  whirlwind,  or  some 
similar  meteor.  Hailstones  vary  much  In  shape:  they 
are  generally  oval  or  round,  but  somtitimes  thin,  flat,  ir- 
regularly globular,  angular,  pyramidal,  occasionally  ir- 
regular, having  a  central  point  whence  proceed  nume- 
rous icy  splculas,  like  rays  in  all  directions;  and  also, 
although  more  rarelyi  they  have  appeared  as  six-sided 
prisms.  A  few  years  ago,  a  tremendous  storm  occurred 
in  Gloucestershire,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  which,  was  the  hail-shower  by  which  It  was 
accompanied.  **  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  the  Atheii- 
flBum,  *'  whether  such  a  name  as  hail  be  applicable,  for 
the  masses  of  ice  which  fell  in  places  where  the  storm 
most  fiercely  raged,  bore  no  resemblance  to  hailstones  in 
magnitude  or  formation,  most  of  them  being  of  a  very 
irregular  shape,  broad,  flat,  and  ragged,  and  many  mea- 
suring nine  inches  in  circumference ;  they  appeared  like 
fragments  of  a  vast  plate  of  ice  broken  Into  small  masses 
by  its  descent  towards  the  earth.''  On  the  4th  of  June, 
in  the  year  1814,  h^  fell  at  Cincinnati  In  North 
America^  the  pieces  of  which  are  described,  in  the  ac- 
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One  of  the  most  dreadful  storms  we  hear 
of,*  was  that  of  Hertfordshire,  in  the  year 
1697.  It  began  by  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  continued  for  some  hours,  when  sud- 
denly a  black  cloud  came  forward,  against  the 
wind,  and  marked  its  passage  with  devasta- 
tion. The  hailstones  which  it  poured  down, 
being  measured,  were  found  to  be  many  of 
them  fourteen  inches  round,  and  consequently 
as  large  as  a  bowling-green  ball.  Wherever 
it  came,  every  plantation  fell  before  it ;  it  tore 
up  the  ground,  split  great  oaks,  and  other 
trees,  without  number ;  the  fields  of  rye  were 
cut  down,  as  if  levelled  with  a  scythe  ;  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  suffered  the  same  damage. 
The  inhabitants  found  but  a  precarious  shelter, 
even  in  their  houses,  their  tiles  and  windows 
being  broke  by  the  violence  of  the  hailstones, 
which,  by  the  force  with  which  they  came, 
seemed  to  have  descended  from  a  great  height 
The  birds,  in  this  universal  wreck,  vainly 
tried  to  escape  by  flight;  pigeons,  crows, 
rooks,  and  many  more  of  the  smaller  and 
feebler  kinds,  were  brought  down.  An  un- 
happy young  man,  who  had  not  time  to  take 
shelter,  was  killed ;  one  of  his  eyes  was 
struck  out  of  his  head,  and  his  body  was  all 
over   black  with   bruises;  another  had  just 


J  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  14S. 
count  read  to  the  literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
New  York,  as  Iiaviiig  been  apparently  "aggregated  of 
numerous  others,  which  wero  likewise  composed  of 
smaller  ones,  while  some  of  more  than  ordinary  size  ap- 
peared single,  as  if  they  had  been  snow-balls  immersed 
in  water,  and  refrozen." 

Hailstones  vary  considerably  in  size — from  that  of  a 
mullet  seed  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg — the  smaller  gene- 
rally falling  in  the  more  northern  climates,  the  larger  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Hailstones  have  fallen  in  Scot- 
land which  have  been  found  to  weigh  five  ounces ;  in 
North  America^  they  liave  been  picked  up  weighing 
fifteen  ounces;  and  in  October  5,  1831,  one  fell  at  Con- 
stantinople which  weighed  more  than  a  pound. 

Hail-storms  occur  principally  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe;  they  appear  less  often  between  the  tropics, 
and  may  be  almost  said  to  be  unjinown  in  the  frigid 
zone,  whore  the  only  substance  which  falls  resembling 
hail  is  described  by  Captain  Scoresby  as  consisting  of 
**  a  white  porous  spherical  concretion,  of  a  light  snowy 
texture."  The  reason  assigned  for  the  frequency  of 
hail-storms  in  temperate  climates,  is,  that  the  air  in  these 
regions  is  oden  in  a  high  state  of  electricity,  for  which 
reason  the  hail-showers  are,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
io  frequently  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
Prance,  owing  probably  to  its  situation  between  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  is,  especially  in  its  southern  districts, 
liable  to  the  most  severe  and  disastrous  hail-storms:  in« 
deed,  tlie  distress  they  occasioned  was  so  great,  that  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  was  directed  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  these  storms,  for  the  purpose  of  their  suggest- 
ing or  devising  some  means  to  avert,  if  possible,  the 
calamities  they  so  frequently  occasioned.  Accordingly, 
proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  these  hail-storms  were 
occasioned  by  the  unequal  distribution  and  accumulation 
of  electric  fluid  in  the  atmosphere,  they  proposed  draw- 
ing  off  the  fluid  by  means  of  rods,  similar  to  those  by 
which  public  buildings  are  protected  from  the  efTects  of 


time  to  escape,  but  not  without  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  his  body  being  bruised  all 
over.  But  what  is  most  extraordinary,  all 
this  fell  within  the  compass  of  a  mile. 

Mezeray,  in  his  history  of  France,  tells 
us  of  a  shower  of  hail  much  more  terrible, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1510,  when  the 
French  monarch  invaded  Italy.  There  was, 
for  a  time,  a  horrid  darkness,  thicker  than  that 
of  midnight,  which  continued  till  the  terrors 
of  mankind  were  changed  to  still  more  terri- 
ble objects,  by  thunder  and  lightning  break- 
ing the  gloom,  and  bringing  on  such  a  shower 
of  hail,  as  no  history  of  human  calamities 
could  equal.  These  hailstones  were  of  a 
bluish  colour ;  and  some  of  them  weighed  not 
less  than  a  hundred  pounds.  A  noisome  va- 
pour of  sulphur  attended  the  storm.  All  the 
birds  and  beasts  of  the  country  were  entirely 
destroyed.  Numbers  of  the  human  race  suf- 
fered the  same  fate.  But  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  the  fishes  found  no  protection 
from  their  native  element ;  but  were  equal 
suiSerers  in  the  general  calamitv. 

These,  however,  are  terrors  that  are  seldom 
exerted  in  our  mild  climates.  They  only 
serve  to  mark  the  page  of  history  with  won- 
der; and  stand  as  admonitions  to  mankind,  of 

lightning.  The  Linnasan  Society  of  Paris,  ailer  cansinf 
numerous  experiments  to  be  instituted,  ascertained  tho 
efficacy  of  these  hail-rods  in  protecting  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts m)m  the  ii^uries  produced  by  these  storms.  In  the 
annals  of  that  society,  it  is  stated,  that  <*  the  hail-rod,  or 
pttragr^,  has  for  several  years  occasioned  much  inquiry 
on  the  continent,  and  has  engaged  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  that  society.  In  many  districts,  which  were 
formerly,  year  after  year,  devastated  by  bail,  the  instru- 
ment has  been  adopted  with  complete  success,  while,  lo 
neighbouring  districts  not  protected  by  ludl-rods,  the 
crops  have  been  damaged  as  usual."  Furthermore,  it 
has  been  estimated  by  this  society,  from  numerous 
experiments  made  in  diflerent  districts,  that  **  if  these 
hail-rods  were  established  through  the  whole  of  France, 
it  would  occasion  an  annual  saving  to  the  revenue  of  fifty 
millions  of  francs."  A  curious  and  ingenious  method 
of  averting  the  recurrence  of  these  formidable  storms, 
was  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Cheviers,  a  naval 
officer  living  on  his  estate  at  Yaurenaitl,  who,  having 
recollected  to  have  seen  the  explosion  of  guns  resorted 
to  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  stormy  clouds,  re- 
solved to  attempt  a  similar  method  to  dissipate  hail- 
storms. For  this  purpose,  he  made  use  of  boxes  of  gun- 
powder, which  he  caused  to  be  fired  from  the  heights  on 
the  approach  of  a  storm.  This  had  the  happiest  effects; 
and  by  this  means  he  continued,  until  his  death,  to  pre- 
serve his  lands  from  their  ravages,  while  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  were  frequently  sadly  desolated.  He  con- 
sumed annually  for  this  purpose  between  200  and  SOO 
lbs.  of  mining  powder.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communes,  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the 
practice,  adopted  it,  as  did  many  others,  in  which  we 
believe  this  preventive  measure  is  still  had  recourse  to. 
In  the  commune  of  Floury,  they  use  a  mortar,  wiiicb 
carries  a  pound  of  gunpowder  at  a  charge,  and  It  is  gene- 
rally upon  the  heights,  and  before  the  clouds  have  bad 
time  to  accumulate,  that  they  make  the  explosioni.' 
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the  various  stores  of  punishment,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Deity  y  which  his  power  can  treasure 
up,  and  his  mercy  can  suspend. 

In  the  temperate  zones,  therefore,  meteors 
are  rarely  found  thus  terrible;  but  between 
the  tropics,  and  near  the  poles,  they  assume 
very  dreadful  and  various  appearances.  In 
those  inclement  regions,  where  cold  and  heat 
exert  their  chief  power,  meteors  seem  pecu- 
liarly to  have  fixed  their  residence.  They 
are  seen  there  in  a  thousand  terrifying  forms, 
astonishing  to  Europeans,  yet  disregarded  by 
the  natives,  from  their  frequency.  The  won- 
ders of  air,  fire,  and  water,  are  there  com- 
bined, to  produce  the  most  tremendous  effects; 
and  to  sport  with  the  labour,  and  apprehen- 
sions of  mankind.  Lightnings,  that  flash 
without  noise;  hurricanes,  that  tear  up  the 
earth;  clouds,  that  all  at  once  pour  down  their 
contents,  and  produce  an  instant  deluge;  mock 
snns;  northern  lights,  that  illuminate  half  the 
hemisphere;  circular  rainbows;  halos;  fleet- 
ing balls  of  fire;  clouds  reflecting  back  the 
images  of  things  on  earth,  like  mirrors;  and 
water-spouts,  that  burst  from  the  sea,  to  join 
with  the  mists  that  hang  immediately  above 
them.  These  are  but  a  part  of  the  pheno- 
mena that  are  common  in  those  countries;  and 
from  many  of  which  our  own  climate  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  exempted. 

The  meteors  of  the  torrid  zone  are  difierent 
from  those  that  are  found  near  the  polar  cir- 
cles; and  it  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  in 
those  countries  where  the  sun  exerts  the  great- 
est force  in  raising  vapours  of  all  kinds,  there 
should  be  the  greatest  quantity  of  meteors. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  winter  months ,  as  they 
are  called  under  the  line,  which  usually  begin 
about  May,  the  sky,  from  a  fiery  brightness^ 
begins  to  be  overcast,  and  the  whole  horizon 
seems  wrapt  in  a  muddy  cloud.  Mists  and 
vapours  still  continue  to  rise;  and  the  air, 
which  so  lately  before  was  clear  and  elas. 
tic,  now  becomes  humid,  obscure,  and  stifling; 
the  fog  becomes  so  thick,  that  the  light  of 
the  sun  seems  in  a  manner  excluded;  nor 
would  its  presence  be  known  but  for  the  in- 
tense and  sufibcating  heat  of  its  beams,  which 
dart  through  the  gloom,  and  instead  of  dissi- 
pating only  serve  to  increase  the  mist  After 
this  preparation,  there  follows  an  almost  con. 
tiiiuai  succession  of  thunder,  rain,  and  tern- 
pests.  During  this  dreadful  season,  the  streets 
of  cities  floif  like  rivers;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try wears  the  appearance  of  an  ocean.  The 
inhabitants  often  make  use  of  this  opportunity 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh  water  for  the  rest 
of  the  year;  as  the  same  cause,  which  pours 
down  the  deluge  at  one  season,  denies  the 
kindly  shower  at  another.  The  thunder  which 
attends  the  fall  of  these  rains  is  much  more 
terrible  than  that  we  are  generally  acquainted 


with.  With  us,  the  flash  is  seen  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  the  noise  shortly  after  ensues;  our 
th  under  generally  rolls  in  one  quarter  of  the  sky, 
and  one  stroke  pursues  another.  But  here  it 
is  otherwise;  the  whole  sky  seems  illuminated 
with  unremitted  flashes  of  lightning;  every 
part  of  the  air  seems  productive  of  its  own 
thunders;  and  every  cloud  produces  its  own 
shock.  The  strokes  come  so  thick,  that  the 
inhabitants  can  scarcely  mark  the  intervals; 
but  all  is  one  unremitted  roar  of  elementary 
confusion.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  the 
lightning  of  those  countries  is  not  so  fatal  or 
so  dangerous  as  with  us;  since  in  this  case 
the  torrid  zone  would  be  uninhabitable.' 


'  It  has  been  demonstrftted  by  tlie  sag&city  of  Dr 
Frnnklin,  that  thunder  and  lightning  is  merely  a  case  of 
electrical  discharges  from  one  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
to  another,  or  from  one  cloud  to  another.  Air,  and  all 
gases,  are  non-conductors;  but  vapour,  and  clouds,  which 
are  composed  of  it,  are  conductors.  Clouds  consist  of 
small  hollow  bladders  of  vapour,  charged  each  with  the 
same  kind  of  electricity.  It  is  this  electric  charge 
which  prevents  the  vesicles  from  uniting  together,  and 
falling  down  in  the  form  of  rain.  Even  the  vesicular 
form  which  the  vapour  assumes,  is  probably  owing  to  the 
particles  being  charged  with  electricity.  The  mutual 
repulsion  of  the  electric  particles  may  be  considered  as 
sufficient  (since  they  are  prevented  from  leaving  the 
vesicle  by  the  action  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  ra  the 
surrounding  vesicles),  to  give  the  vapour  the  vesicular 
form. 

In  what  ^ray  these  clouds  come  to  be  charged  with 
electricity,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  as  electricity  is 
evolved  during  the  act  dT  ev^)orat{on,  the  probability  is, 
that  clouds  are  always  charged  with  electricity,  and  that 
they  o^re  their  existence,  or  at  least  their  form,  to  that 
fluid.  It  is  very  probable  that  when  two  currents  of 
dry  air  are  moving  different  ways,  the  friction  of  the  two 
surfaces  may  evolve  electricity.  Should  these  currents 
bo  of  different  temperatures,  a  portion  of  the  vapour 
which  they  always  contain,  will  be  deposited;  the  elec 
tridty  evolved  will  be  taken  up  by  that  vapour,  and  will 
cause  it  to  assume  the  vesicular  state  constituting  a 
cloud.  Thus  we  can  see,  in  general,  how  clouds  come  to 
be  formed,  and  how  they  contain  electricity.  This  elec- 
tricity may  be  either  vitreous  or  resinous,  accofding  to 
circumstances.  And  it  is  conceivable,  that  by  long 
continued  opposite  currents  of  air,  the  charge  accumu- 
lated in  a  cloud  may  be  considerable.  Now,  when  two 
clouds  charged,  the  one  with  vitreous,  and  the  other 
with  resinous  electricity,  happen  to  approach  within  a 
certain  disUnoe,  the  thickness  of  the  coating  of  electri- 
city  increases  on  the  two  sides  of  the  donds  which  are 
nearest  each  other.  This  accumulation  of  thickness 
soon  becomes  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  discharge  takes  place,  which  occa- 
sions  the  flash  of  lightning.  The  noise  accompanying 
the  discharge  condtitutea  the  thunder-clap,  the  long  con- 
tinuance ^  which  partly  depends  on  the  reverberations 
from  neighbouring  objects.  It  is  therefore  loudest  and 
largest,  and  most  tremendous,  in  hilly  countries. 

These  electrical  discharges  obviously  dissipate  the 
electricity,  the  cloud  condenses  into  water,  and  occa- 
sions the  sudden  and  heavy  rain  which  always  termi- 
nates a  thunder-storm.  The  previous  motions  of  the 
clouds,  which  act  like  electrometers,  indicate  the  elec- 
trical state  cl  diflbrent  parts  of  the  atmosphere. 

Thunder  then  only  Ukes  place  when  the  different 
strata  of  air  are  in  different  electrical  sUtes.    The 
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When  these  terrors  have  ceased,  with 
which,  however,  the  natives  are  familiar,  nae- 
teou  of  another  kind  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  intense  beams  of  the  sun  dart- 
ing  upon  stagnant  waters,  that  generally  cover 
the  surface  of  the  country,  raise  vapours  of 
various  kinds.  Floating  bodies  of  fire,  which 
assume  different  names,  rather  from  their  ac- 
cidental forms  than  from  any  real  difference 
between  them,  ate  seen  without  surprise. 
The  draco  wlan$,  or  flying  dragon,  as  it  is 


clouds  Interposed  beUveen  these  stratti,  are  also  elecfri- 
cal,  and  owe  their  iresicd&r  nature  to  that  electricity. 
They  are  also  coodttctors.  Hence  they  iutorpose  them- 
selves between  strata  in  different  states,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  the  mu- 
tual discharge  of  the  strata  in  opposite  states.  The 
equilibrium  Is  restored;  the  clouds,  deprived  of  their 
electricity,  collapse  into  rain;  and  the  thunder  termi- 
nates. 

In  thunder-storms  the  discharges  usually  take  place 
between  two  strata  of  kit,  very  seldom  between  the  air 
and  the  earth.  But  thiit  they  Hre  sometimes  also  be- 
tween clouds  and  the  eartli,  cannot  be  doubted. 

These  discharges  sometimes  take  place  without  any 
noise.  lu  that  case  the  flashes  are  very  bright,  but  they 
are  single  flashes  passing  visibly  from  one  cloud  to  an- 
other, and  confined  usually  to  a  single  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  When  they  are  accompanied  by  the  noise 
which  we  call  thunder,  a  number  of  simultaneous  flashes, 
of  difTerent  colours,  and  constituting  an  Ititemipted  zlg- 
sag  line,  may  generally  be  observed  stretching  to  an  ex- 
tent of  several  miles.  These  seem  to  be  occasioned  by 
a  number  of  successive  or  aliliost  simultaneous  discharges 
from  one  cloud  to  another;  these  intermediate  clouds 
Serving  as  intermediate  conductors,  or  stepping-stones, 
for  the  electrical  fluid.  It  is  these  simultaneous  dis- 
charges, which  occasion  the  rattling  noise,  which  wo 
call  thunder.  Though  they  are  all  made  at  the  same 
time,  yet  as  their  distances  are  dilTerent,  they  only  reach 
our  ear  in  succession,  and  thus  occasion  the  lengthened 
rumblitig  noise  so  different  from  the  snap,  which  accom- 
panies the  discharge  of  a  Leydeti  jar. 

If  the  electricity  were  confined  to  the  douds,  a  single 
discharge  (or  a  single  flash  of  lightning)  would  restore 
the  equilibrium.  The  cloud  would  collapse  and  dis- 
charge itself  in  rain,  and  the  serenity  of  the  heavens 
would  be  restored.  But  this  is  seldom  the  case.  I 
have  witnessed  the  most  vivid  diteharges  of  lightning 
from  one  doud  to  another,  which  enlightened  the  whole 
horizon,  coUtiUue  for  several  hours,  and  amounting  to  a 
very  considerable  number,  not  fewer  certainly  than  fifty^ 
and  terminating  at  last  in  a  violent  thunder-storm.  We 
see  that  those  discharges,  though  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tridty  must  have  been  immense,  did  not  restore  tlie 
equilibrium.  It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  uot  only  the 
clouds  but  the  strata  of  air  themselves,  must  have  been 
strongly  charged  with  electridty.  The  douds,  being 
conductors,  served  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  elec- 
tricity with  which  they  were  loaded,  when  they  came 
within  the  striking  distance.  But  the  electric  stratum 
of  air  with  which  the  doud  was  in  contact,  being  a 
non-conductor,  would  not  lose  its  electridty  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  cloud.  It  would  immediately  supply  tho 
doud  with  which  it  was  in  contact  with  a  new  charge. 
And  this  repeated  charging  and  discharging  process 
would  continue  to  go  on  till  the  diflisrent  strata  of  ex- 
elted  air  were  brought  to  their  natural  state. 

From  the  atmospherical  electric  Journal  kept  by  Mr 
Read,  at  Knightsbridge,  during  two  whole  years  from 


called;  the  ifftiis  faiuuHy^  or  wandering  fire; 
the  Jirea  of  St  Hehno,  or  the  mariner  a  light; 
are  everywhere  frequent:  and  of  these  we  have 
numberless  descriptions.  **  As  I  was  riding  in 
Jamaica,"  says  Mr  Barbham,  "one  morning 
from  my  habitation,  situated  about  three  miles 
north-west  from  Jago  de  la  Vega,  I  saw  a 
ball  of  lire,  appearing  to  me  of  the  bigness  of 
a  bomb,  swiftly  falling  down  with  a  great 
blaze.  At  first  I  thought  it  fell  into  the 
town;  but  when  I  came  nearer,  I  saw  many 


the  0th  of  Rfay,  17Sy,  to  Uie  9th  of  May,  1791,  it  ap- 
pears that  douds,  and  rain,  and  hall,  and  snow,  are  al- 
wajrs  charged  with  electricity ;  sometimes  with  negative, 
but  more  frequently  with  positive,  electridty.  When 
the  sky  is  serene  and  oloudlesSi  the  strata  of  air  are 
generally  charged  with  positive  electricity.  .In  such 
cases  the  thunder-rod  is  charged  by  induction ;  the  high- 
est end  acquiring  the  apposite  state  of  dectricUy  from 
the  tiTf  and  the  lowest  end  the  same  kind  <tf  electricity, 
while  a  portion  of  the  rod  towards  the  middle  is  neutraL 
During  the  first  year,  there  occurred  only  seven  days  in 
which  no  electricity  could  be  perceived.  But  during 
the  second  year,  when  the  apparatus  was  much  more 
complete,  not  a  single  day  occurred  which  did  not  give 
indications  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere. 

During  the  first  year  the  electricity  was  vitreous  or 
positlTO  241  times,  uid  during  the  second  year,  423 
times.  This  diflerencc  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  appa- 
ratus. During  the  first  year,  there  occurred  seventy- 
three  days  in  wliich  the  signs  of  electridty  were  so 
wealc,  that  the  kind  could  not  be  determined,  and  there 
were  seten  days  in  which  no  signs  of  electricity  at  all 
were  perceptible.  But  during  the  second  year,  the  ap- 
paratus was  so  much  more  perfect,  tliat  no  day  occurred 
without  signs  of  electricity;  and  it xtas  ascertained,  that 
on  those  days  in  which  the  electridty  is  weak,  it  is  al- 
ways vitreous  or  positive.  During  the  first  year,  the 
electricity  was  observed  resinous  or  negative  156  times, 
and  during  the  second  year,  157  times.  During  the 
first  year,  sparks  could  be  dravi-n  from  the  apparatus  dur- 
ing ninety-eight  days,  and  in  the  second  year  during 
100  days.  From  these  fbcts,  the  probabiUty  is,  that  the 
electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  differ  much 
during  each  of  the  two  years,  during  which  the  observa- 
tions were  kept. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  progress  of  me- 
teorology, which  is  obviously  very  much  connected  with 
electricity,  If  a  register  were  kept  in  the  torrid  soxie  of 
the  state  of  the  electridty  of  the  atmosphere  during  a 
whole  year.  The  weather  in  these  countries  is  so  regu- 
lar, and  the  transition  from  dry  weather  to  rain  so 
marked,  that  we  have  reason  to  expect  corresponding 
changes  in  tho  state  of  the  electridty  of  the  atmo^here. 
The  heaviness  of  the  rain  and  the  large  else  of  the 
drops  in  these  countries,  indicate  that  the  douds  from 
which  tho  rain  comes  are  situated  at  a  great  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  tf  the  accumulation  of 
electricity  should  be  at  a  corresponding  height,  this 
would  rsndef  a  greater  height  neoessai^  for  the  rod  by 
means  of  which  the  electrical  Indicnions  are  deter- 
mined.— See  Dr  Thornsm**  w»rk  on  Heat  and  Electric 

>  The  ignis  fattnu,  or  will.o*-llie-wisp,  Is  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  some  volatile  vapour  of  tho  phosphoric 
k[nd,  probably  the  phtaphorie  hydrogen  gas.  The  light 
from  putrescent  substances,  particulariy  putrid  fish,  and 
thoae  sparks  emitted  from  the  sea,  or  sea-water  when 
agitated  in  the  dark, correspond  in  q>peai«nce  with  this 
meteor. 
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people  gathered  together,  a  little  to  the  south- 
wanl,  in  the  savanna,  to  whom  I  rode  up,  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  their  meeting:  they  were 
admiring,  af  I  found,  the  ground  s  being 
strangely  broke  up  and  ploughed  by  a  ball  of 
fire,  which,  as  they  said,  fell  down  there.  I 
observed  there  were  many  holes  in  the  ground; 
one  in  the  middle,  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
head,  and  five  or  six  smaller  round  about  it, 
of  the  bigness  of  one's  fist,  and  so  deep  as  not 
to  be  fathomed  by  such  implements  as  were 
at  hand.  It  was  observed,  also,  that  all  the 
green  herbage  was  burned  up,  near  the  holes; 
and  there  continued  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur 
near  the  place,  for  some  time  after." 

Ulloa  gives  an  account  of  one  of  a  similar 
kind,  at  Quito.  ^  ^*  About  nine  at  night," 
says  he,  "a  globe  of  fire  appeared  to  rise 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain  Pichinca,  and 
so  large,  that  it  spread  a  light  over  all  the 
part  of  the  city  facing  that  mountain.  The 
house  where  I  "lodged  looking  that  way,  I 
was  surprised  with  an  extraordinary  light, 
darting  through  the  crevices  of  the  window- 
shutters.  On  this  appearance,  and  the  bustle 
of  the  people  in  the  street,  I  hastened  to  the 
window,  and  came  in  time  enough  to  see  it, 
in  the  middle  of  its  career;  which  continued 
from  west  to  south,  till  I  lost  sight  of  it,  being 
intercepted  by  a  mountain,  that  lay  between 
me  and  it  It  was  round;  and  its  apparent 
diameter  about  a  foot  I  observed  it  to  rise 
from  the  sides  of  Pichinca;  although,  to  judge 
from  its  course,  it  was  behind  that  mountain 
where  this  congeries  of  inflammable  matter 
was  kindled.  In  the  first  half  of  its  visible 
course,  it  emitted  a  prodigious  effulgence, 
then  it  began  gradually  to  grow  dim;  so  that, 
upon  its  disappearing  behind  the  intervening 
raountaui,  its  light  was  very  faint." 

Meteors  of  ttiis  kftid  are  very  frequently 
seen  between  the  tropics;  but  they  sometimes, 
also,  visit  the  more  temperate  regions  of 
Europe.  We  have  the  description  of  a  very 
extraordinary  one,  given  us  by  Montanan, 
that  serves  to  show  to  what  great  heights,  in 
our  atmosphere,  these  vapours  are  found  to 
ascend.  In  the  year  1676,  a  great  globe  of 
fire  was  seen  at  Bononia,  in  Italy,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  sun-set  It  passed 
westward,  with  a  most  rapid  course,  and  at 
the  rate  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  a  minute,  which  is  much  swifter  than 
the  force  of  a  cannon.ball,  and  at  last  stood 
over  the  Adriatic  sea.  In  its  course  it  crossed 
over  all  Italy;  and,  by  computation,  it  could 
not  have  been  less  than  thirty-eight  miles 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  whole 
line  of  its  course,  wherever  it  approached,  the 
inhabitants  below  could  distinctly  hear  it,  with 

>  Ullos,  Tol.  I.  p.  41. 


a  hissing  noise,  resembling  tliat  of  a  firework. 
Having  passed  away  to  sea,  towards  Corsica, 
it  was  heard,  at  last,  to  go  off  with  a  most 
violent  explosion,  much  louder  than  that  of  a 
cannon:  and,  immediately  after,  another  noise 
was  heard,  like  the  rattling  of  a  great  cart 
upon  a  stony  pavement;  which  was,  probably, 
nothing  more  than  the  echo  of  the  former 
sound.  Its  magnitude,  when  at  Bononia,  ap. 
peared  twice  as  long  as  the  moon,  one  way, 
and  as  broad  the  other;  so  that,  considering 
its  height,  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  a 
mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  From  the 
height  at  which  this  was  seen,  and  diere  being 
no  volcano  on  that  quarter  of  the  world  from 
whence  it  came,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  terrible  globe  was  kindled  on  some  part 
of  the  contrary  side  of  the  globe,  in  those 
regions  of  vapours  which  we  have  been  just 
describing;  'and  thus,  rising  above  the  air, 
and  passing  in  a  course  opposite  to  that  of  the 
earth  s  motion,  in  this  manner  it  acquired  its 
amaring  rapi(Uty. 

To  these  meteors,  common  enough  south- 
ward, we  will  add  one  more  of  a  very  uncom. 
mon  kind,  which  was  seen  by  Ulloa,  at  Quito, 
in  Peru(  the  beauty  of  which  will,  in  some 
measure,  serve  to  relieve  us,  after  the  descrip. 
tion  of  those  hideous  ones  proceding.  "At 
day  break,"  says  he,  **  the  whole  mountain  of 
Pambamarca,  where  we  then  resided,  was  en- 
compassed with  very  thick  clouds;  which  the 
rising  of  the  sun  dispersed  so  far,  as  to  leave 
only  some  vapours,  too  fine  to  be  seen.  On 
the  side  opposite  to  the  rising  sun,  and  about 
ten  fathoms  distant  from  the  place  where  we 
were  standing,  we  saw,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
each  his  own  imaee;  the  head  being,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  three  circular  rainbows, 
one  without  the  other,  and  just  near  enough 
to  each  other  as  that  (he  colours  of  the  inter- 
nal verged  upon  those  more  external;  while 
round  all  was  a  circle  of  white,  but  with  a 
greater  space  between.  In  this  manner  these 
circles  were  erected,  like  a  mirror,  before  us; 
and  as  we  moved,  they  moved,  in  disposition 
and  order.  But,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
though  we  were  six  in  number,  every  one 
saw  the  phenomenon  with  regard  to  himself, 
and  not  that  relating  to  others.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  arches  gradually  altered,  as  the  sun 
rose  above  the  horizon;  and  the  whole,  after 
continuing  a  long  time,  insensibly  faded 
away.  In  the  beginning,  the  diameter  of  the 
inward  iris,  taken  from  its  last  colour,  was 
about  five  degrees  and  a  half ;  and  that  of  the 
white  arch,  which  surrounded  the  rest,  was 
not  less  than  sixty-seven  degrees.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  phenomenon,  the  arches  seemed 
of  an  oval  or  elliptical  figure,  like  the  disc  of 
the  sun;  and  afterwards  became  perfectly  cir- 
cular.    Each  of  these  was  of  a  red  colour, 
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bordered  with  an  orange;  and  the  last  bordered 
by  a  bright  yellow,  which  altered  into  a  straw 
colour,  and  this  turned  to  a  green;  but,  in  all, 
the  external  colour  remained  red."  Such  is 
the  description  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
illusions  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  nature. 
This  alone  seems  to  have  combined  all  the 
splendours  of  optics  in  one  view.  To  under- 
stand the  manner,  therefore,  how  this  pheno- 
menon was  produced,  would  require  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  optics;  which  it  is  not  our  pre- 
sent  province  to  enter  upon.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient, therefore,  only  to  observe,  that  all 
these  appearances  arise  from  the  density  of  the 
cloud,  together  with  its  uncommon  and  pecu- 
liar situation,  with  respect  to  the  spectator 
and  the  sun.  It  may  be  observed,  that  but 
one  of  these  three  rainbows  was  real,  the  rest 
being  only  reflections  thereof.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  whenever  the  spectator 
stands  between  the  sun  and  a  cloud  of  falling 
rain,  a  rainbow  is  seen,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  reflection  of  the  diflerent 
coloured  rays  of  light  from  the  bosom  of  the 
cloud.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  glass 
globe,  filled  with  water,  and  hang  it  up  before 
us  opposite  the  sun,  in  many  situations  it  will 
appear  transparent;  but  if  it  is  raised  higher, 
or  sideways,  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  it 
will  at  first  appear  red;  altered  a  very  little 
higher,  yellow;  then  green,  then  blue,  then 
violet  colour:  in  short,  it  will  assume  succes- 
sively all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  but,  if 
raised  higher  still,  it  will  become  transparent 
again.  A  falling  shower  may  be  considered 
as  an  infinite  number  of  these  little  trans- 
parent globes,  assuming  diflerent  colours,  by 
being  placed  at  their  proper  heights.  The 
rest  of  the  shower  will  appeax  transparent, 
and  no  part  of  it  will  seem  coloured ;  but  such 
as  are  at  angles  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the 
eye,  forty-five  degrees  upward,  forty-five  de- 
crees on  each  side,  and  forty-five  degrees 
downward,  did  not  the  plane  of  the  earth  pre- 
vent  us.  We  therefore  see  only  an  arch  of 
the  rainbow,  the  lower  part  being  cut  off*  from 
our  sight  by  the  earth's  interposition.  How- 
ever, upon  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains, 
circular  rainbows  are  seen,  because  we  can 
see  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  downward, 
as  well  as  upward,  or  sideways,  and  therefore 
we  take  in  ihe  rainbow's  complete  circle. 

In  those  forlorn  regions  round  the  poles, 
the  meteors,  though  of  another  kind,  are  not 
less  numerous  and  alarming.  When  the 
winter  begins,  and  the  cold  prepares  to  set 
in,  the  same  misty  appearance  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  southern  climates  by  the  heat, 
is  there  produced  by  the  contrary  extreme. ' 
The  sea  smokes  like  an  oven,  and  a  fog  arises 
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which  mariners  call  the  froai  smoke.  This 
cutting  mist  commonly  raises  blisters  on  se- 
veral  parts  of  the  body ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
wafted  to  some  colder  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  freezes  to  little  icy  particles,  which  are  driven 
by  the  wind,  and  create  such  an  intense  cold 
on  land,  that  the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  are 
sometimes  frozen,  and  drop  ofi". 

There,  also,  balos,  or  luminous  circles 
round  the  moon,  are  oftener  seen  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth,  being  formed  by  the 
frost  smoke ;  although  the  air  otherwise  seems 
to  be  clear.  A  lunar  rainbow  also  is  often 
seen  there,  though  somewhat  diflerent  from 
that  which  is  common  with  us ;  as  it  appears 
of  a  pale  white,  striped  with  gray.  In  these 
countries  also,  the  aurora  borealis  streams  with 
peculiar  lustre,  and  variety  of  colours.  *     In 


'  The  aurora  borealis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
splendid  spectacles  in  the  heavens.  In  the  temperate 
latitudes  it  appears  as  a  faint,  beautiful  yellow  light,  like 
tlie  morning  or  eveolng  twilight  It  generally  rises  from 
a  kind  of  dark  cloud,  or  collection  of  vapours,  which  runs 
along  fi-om  the  north  to  the  east  and  west,  through  50^, 
100^,  and  sometimes  150^,  with  an  even  edge,  elevated 
15^  or  50^  above  the  horizon.  Sometimes  it  is  perpet^ 
ually  changing  its  altitude,  and  seems  to  roll  like  the 
sea  in  a  storm.  The  luminous  matter  immediately 
abore  this  cloud  Is  pretty  steady  and  uniform.  But 
from  this  there  are  streams  that  dart  up  towards  the 
zenith  with  great  rapidity.  These  are  suddenly  extin- 
guished and  renewed,  and  continually  shift  their  places; 
sometimes  they  rise  only  a  few  degrees  and  with  a  faint 
light,  at  other  times  they  mount  in  a  broad  and  bright 
beam  to  the  zenith.  Ordinarily  the  streams  do  not  rise 
more  than  50^  or  60^.  They  often  resemble  the  tail 
of  a  comet,  being  more  condensed  at  the  point  firom 
which  they  issue,  and  growing  fainter  as  they  ascend. 
Sometimes  they  extend  to  the  zenith,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful canopy  of  luminous  wreaths,  like  the  curling  fUmes 
that  meet  at  the  top  of  an  oven. 

Besides  this  variable,  undulating  light  in  the  north, 
there  is  sometimes  seen  a  broad  permanent  arch  from 
16^  to  20^  wide,  rising  from  the  magnetic  east,  and 
passing  near  the  zenith  at  right  angles  to  tho  direction 
of  the  streamers.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  observ. 
ed  to  have  a  slow  motion,  and  to  throw  out  small  corus- 
cations to  tlie  north.  It  breaks  up  gntdually  and  by 
piecemeal,  sometimes  leaving  faint  yellow  clouds  occu- 
pying the  place  of  it. 

Tho  absolute  height  of  this  arch,  on  account  of  its  de- 
iiniteness  and  peimanenny,  is  more  easily  computed 
than  tliat  of  the  other  lights.  It  has  been  estimated  at 
from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  above  tho  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  height  of  other  parts  of  an  aurora  borealis  is  much 
more  uncertain.  It  has  been  difTerently  estimated  by 
diflerent  persons.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  nearly 
a  thousand  miles,  while  others  have  made  it  only  fifty  or 
a  hundred.  The  latest  and  best  observations  have  re- 
duced it  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  duration  of  this  light  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
Its  intensity  and  extent.  Sometimes  it  continues  only 
for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  frequently  observed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  during  most  A  the  night ;  and,  In  some 
instances,  it  has  lasted  several  days,  and  even  a  week, 
without  interruption. 

Mr  Dalton,  a  distinguished  meteorologist,  who  Ims 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  sutject,  observes,  that 
the  appearances  of  an  aurora  borealis  come  under  four 
diflerent  descriptions.    First,  a  horizontal  light  like  tiiat 
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Greenland  it  generally  arises  in  the  east,  and 
darts  its  sportive  fires,  with  variegated  beauty, 
over  the  whole  horizon.  Its  appearance  is  almost 
constant  in  winter;  and  at  those  seasons  when 

of  the  morning.  Secondly,  fine,  slender,  lumluous 
beams  directed  toward  the  zenith,  in  arcs  of  great  cir- 
cles; well  defined,  and  of  a  dense  light;  sometimes  ap- 
parently at  rest,  but  oftener  with  a  quick  lateral  motion, 
and  of  a  duration  from  15^  to  1'.  Thirdly,  flashes  fol- 
lowing tl^e  directkm  of  the  beams,  but  mere  diffuse,  and 
of  a  weaker  light,  and  growing  &inter  as  they  a^end, 
without  a  horiaoutal  motion,  sudden  and  momentary  in 
their  appearance,  and  repeat4>d  many  times  in  a  minute. 
Fourthly,  arches  netrly  in  the  form  of  a  i-ainbow,  cross- 
ing the  beams  at  right  angles,  and  being  concentric  with 
the  more  permanent  horixontal  light,  and  tendhig  to- 
waids  the  same  points. 

The  disturbance  of  the  magnetic  needle,  produced  by 
an  aurora  borealis,  which  had  been  fre<}uenUy  observed, 
was  particularly  attended  to  by  Mr  Dalton. 

When  the  aurora  borealis  appears  to  rise  only  about 
5**»  or  10^,  or  IS^'  above  tlie  horizon,. the  disturbance 
of  the  needle,  he  says,  is  very  little,  and  often  insensible. 
When  it  rises  to  the  zenith  and  passes  it,  there  never 
lails  to  he  a  considerable  motion.  This  disturbance  con- 
sists in  an  irregular  oscillation  of  the  horizontal  needle, 
aometjmes  to  the  eastward,  and  then  to  the  westward  of 
the  mean  daily  position,  in  such  sort  that  the  greatest 
excursions  on  eai'h  side  are  nearly  equal,  and  amount  to 
about  half  a  degree  each  in  England.  When  the  aurora 
ceases,  or  soon  after,  the  needle  returns  to  its  former 
station. 

Mr  Dalton  endeavoured  also  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
aurora  borealis  bad  any  connection  with  the  tides  in 
our  atmosphere,  consequent  upon. the  motions  of  the 
moon ;  and  according  to  his  observations,  continued  for 
about  six  years,  the  average  number  of  aurone  during 
the  period  of  spring  tides,  exceeded  the  number  that  hap- 
pened during  the  period  ojf  neap  tides,  by  about  one  fourth. 

It  appeared  also  from  the  same  observations,  that  this 
phenomenon  occurred  much  more  frequently  at  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes,  when  the  tides  are  highest,  than  at 
the  solstices,  when  they  are  lowest  But  the  period  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  seems  to  extend  through  the 
spring  and  fall  months,  and  to  have  veiy  little  corre- 
^pondenoe  with  the  annual  tides.  The  months  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  phenomenon,  as  exhibited  in  these  re- 
sults, are  April  and  November,  and  the  least  favourable 
July  and  December. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstan\>es  attend- 
ing this  phenomenon,  is  that  it  sometimes  does  not 
.  appear  ibr  many  years  together.  It  is  but  a  little  more 
than  a  century  since  it  has  been  so  frequent  and  conspi- 
cuous as  to  attract  any  considerable  attention*  No  ap- 
propriate name  was  given  to  it  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, atid  no  very  distinct  account  of  it  is  to  be  found 
among  tlieir  writings.  In  the  book  of  Job,  we  read, 
"  Men  see  not  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the  clouds, 
but  the  wind  passeth  and  cleanseth  them.  Fair  weather 
Cometh  out  of  the  north:  with  God  is  terrible  majesty." 
The  original  word  here  rendered  /air  toeatker,  answers 
to  the  Latin  word  awrum,  which  is  used  figuratively  for 
almost  any  thing  of  a  bright,  gold  colour,  and  especially 
for  the  light  of  the  sun  and  other  celestial  phenomena. 
It  will  certainly  bear  to  be  rendered  a  yeUow  Ught,  as 
well  %sfair  toeaiherf  and  considered  as  referring  to  the 
aurora  Irarealis,  it  agrees  much  better  with  the  succeed- 
ing part  of  the  verse,  **  with  God  is  terrible  majesty." 
Fair  weather  is  rather  emblematical  of  mildness  and 
benignity  than  of  terror,  and  with  what  propriety  can  it 
be  said  to  come  from  the  north?  We  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  meteorological  appearances  in  Oriental 
countries  towsrrant  this  construction. 

vou  I. 


the  sun  departs  to  rctam  no  more  for  half  a 
year,  this  meteor  kindly  rises  to  supply  its 
beams,  and  affords  sufficient  light  for  all  the 
purposes  of  existence.     However,  in  the  very 


Seneca,  in  treating  of  thunder  and  lightning,  speaks 
of  the  air  being  inflamed  by  motion,  and  being  converted 
into  fire ;  but  whether  with  any  reference  to  the  aurora 
borealis,  is  not  certain.  In  speaking  of  comets,  how* 
ever,  he  says,  that  *'  the  common  opinion  with  us  is* 
that  these  meteors  in  the  form  of  trumpets  and  beams, 
and  other  uncommon  appearances  in  the  heavens*  atta 
ottenia  emit,  are  composed  of  dense  vapours;  and  the 
reason  why  they  appear  most  frequently  in  the  north  is, 
that  there  is  more  dark  vapour  there."  Pliny  speaks  of 
most  meteors  appearing  tub  ipui  teptefUrione;  and  Aris- 
totle, of  their  originating  in  the  north.  Now,  although 
the  name  of  comets  is  given  to  these  appearances  by 
Aristotle,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  by  Pliny,  yet,  as  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  this  region  was  more  frequented 
by  comets  formerly  than  it  is  now,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  aurora  borealis  was  comprehended  in  the  same 
class,  its  appearance  being  very  similar  to  the  tails  dt 
some  comets ;  and  that  fire-balls  and  shooting  stars  were 
included,  is  evident  from  what  Aristotle  says  of  comets 
disappearing  without  setting.  We  have  also  accounts, 
by  historians,  of  luminous  appearances  in  the  heavens 
under  the  name  of  comeUf  or  the  more  general  one  of 
pcrtcnta,  wbich  answer  much  better  to  an  aurora  borea«- 
lis,  than  to  any  comet  of  modem  times.  Justin  relates, 
that  a  comet  appeared  about  122  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  that  filled  about  one  fourth  part  of  the 
heavens  with  its  light,  and  that  it  occupied  four  hours  in 
rising  and  setting.  About  150  years  before,  we  are 
told  that  a  comet  was  seen,  which  spread  itself  like  a 
forest  over  a  third  part  of  the  heavens.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  aurora  borealis  was  knovrn  to  tlie  an- 
cients, but  was  confounded  with  other  phenomena,  all  of 
which  were  indistinctly  described,  and  often  probably 
much  exaggerated. 

Still  it  is  very  surprising,  that  after  the  rerival  of 
letters,  and  after  the  spirit  of  observation  and  inquiry 
had  begun  to  be  awakened,  we  meet  with  no  record  of 
any  such  phenomenon,  till  about  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ago.  The  earliest  account,  in  English,  relates  to 
one  that  appeared  in  1560.  From  tliis  time  they  hap- 
pened frequently  for  about  ten  years.  For  the  next 
forty  years  there  are  none  on  record.  From  1620,  for 
two  or  three  years  there  were  several  remarkable  ones, 
and  then  no  more  for  eighty  years.  This  brings  us 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  which  they  have  appeared  at  irregular  intervals. 

That  the  aurora  borealis  is  not  a  recent,  temporary 
light,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  permanent  causes  and  the 
physical  constitution  of  our  globe  and  its  atmosphere,  is 
rendered  the  more  prohal>le  from  the  constancy  and  very 
great  splendour  with  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  be- 
nighted inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions.  The  account 
which  we  have  given,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  is  borrowed 
principally  from  observations  that  were  made  in  the 
more  cultivated  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  not  only  of 
rare  occiirreoce,  but,  for  the  most  part,  incomplete, 
feeble,  and  imperfect.  As  we  approach  the  polar  circle 
wo  are  greeted  with  this  light  almost  as  regularly  as  with 
the  light  of  the  milky  way,  and  it  Is  welcomed  as  gladly 
as  that  of  the  moon.  Maupertuis,  who,  with  several 
others,  went  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  on  the 
confines  of  the  frigid  zone,  continued  to  prosecute  his 
nice  and  difllcult  work  by  the  aid  of  this  light,  long  after 
the  sun  had  left  him.  He  says,  that  it  is  sufliclent,  to* 
gether  vrith  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  most 
oif  the  occasions  of  life.  **  No  sooner  are  the  short  days 
closed,"  he  continues,  '*  than  fires  of  a  thousand  figures 
and  colours  light  the  sky,  as  if  intended  to  make  up  for 
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midst  of  their  tedious  nigbts,  the  inhabitants 
are  not  entirely  forsaken.  The  tops  of  the 
mountains  are  often  seen  painted  with  the  red 
rays  of  the  sun;  and  the  poor  Greenlander 

the  absence  of  the  sun.  These  lights  are  perpetually 
Tsryiiiff.  Sometimes  they  begin  in  the  form  of  a  great 
scarf  of  bright  light,  with  its  extremities  upon  the  bori- 
son,  which,  with  a  motion  resembling  that  of  a  fishing- 
net,  glides  swiftly  up  the  sky.  preserving  a  direction 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  meridian ;  and  commonly, 
after  these  preludes,  all  the  lights  unite  at  the  senith 
and  form  tlie  top  of  the  crown.  The  motion  of  these 
meteors  is  commonly  that  of  two  standards  waving  in 
the  air,  and  the  different  tints  of  their  light  give  them 
the  appearunce  of  so  many  streamers  of  changeable  sillc.'' 
<*  I  saw,"  says  the  same  observer,  **  a  phenomenon  of 
this  kind  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  wonders  to  which 
I  %Tas  now  every  day  accustomed,  excited  my  admira- 
tion. To  the  south  a  great  space  of  sky  appeared,  tinged 
with  so  lively  a  red,  that  the  consteilatioo  of  Orion 
looited  as  if  it  bad  been  dipped  in  blood.  This  light, 
which  w«s  at  first  stationary,  soon  moved,  and  changing 
Into  other  colours,  violet  and  blue,  settled  into  a  dome, 
the  top  of  which  stood  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the 
jBenith.  In  this  country,  where  there  are  lights  of  so 
many  different  colours,  I  never  saw  but  two  that  were 
red,  and  such  are  always  taken  for  presages  of  some 
great  misfortune." 

In  the  northern  districts  of  Siberia,  according  to  the 
description  of  Gmelin,  cited  and  translated  by  Dr  Blag- 
den,  tlie  aurora  is  observed  to  begin  with  single  bright 
pillars,  rising  in  the  north,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
In  the  north-east;  which,  gradually  increasing,  compre- 
hend a  largo  space  of  the  heavens,  rush  about  from  place 
to  place  with  incredible  velocity,  and  finally  almost 
cover  the  wliole  sky  up  to  Uie  senith,  and  produce  an 
appearance  as  if  a  vast  tent  xna  expanded  in  the  hea- 
vens, glittering  with  gold,  rubies,  and  sapphire.  A 
more  beautiful  spectacle  cannot  be  painted.  But,  who- 
ever should  see  such  a  northern  light  for  the  first  time, 
could  not  behold  it  without  terror.  For,  however  fine 
the  illumhiation  may  be,  it  is  attended,  as  I  have  learned 
from  the  relation  of  many  persons,  with  such  a  hissing, 
,  crackling,  and  rushing  noise  through  the  air,  as  if  the 
largest  fireworks  were  playing  off*.  To  describe  what 
they  then  hear,  they  make  use  of  an  expression,  which 
signifies  "the  raging  host  is  passing."  The  hunters 
who  pursue  the  white  and  blue  foxes  in  the  confines  of 
the  icy  sea,  are  olten  overtaken  in  their  course  by  these 
nortliern  lights.  Their  dogs  are  then  so  much  fright- 
ened that  they  will  not  move,  but  lie  obstinately  on  the 
ground  till  the  noise  has  passed. 

The  remarkable  noise  which,  in  this  account.  Is  said 
to  attend  the  aurora  berealis,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  noticed  by  others,  particularly  by  per- 
sons at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  by  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishers.  Something  of  the  kind  has  been  perceived  also 
in  kiwer  latitudes.  Mr  Cavalki  decbres  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly heard  a  crackling  sound,  proceeding  from  an 
aurora.  Mr  Nairoe,  the  electrician,  states  with  great 
confideaoe  that,  at  a  time  when  the  iMnthem  lights  were 
very  remarkalile  in  England,  they  were  attended  with  a 
hissing  or  whizzing  sound.  Dr  Belknap,  in  his  account 
of  these  lights  as  they  appeared  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1719,  says,  *'  In  a  calm  night,  and  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  gentle  dikwt  of  wind,  an  attentive  ear,  in  a 
retired  situation,  may  perceive  it  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  soimd  like  that  made  by  a  silk  handkerchief  rubbed 
along  the  edge  by  a  quick  motion  of  the  thumb  and 
finger." 

In  confirmation  of  the  same  point,  and  in  proof  of 
the  near  approach  of  these  lighte  to  the  suHace  of  the 
earth,  we  will  here  stato  what  appeared  in  an  American 


from  thence  begins  to  date  his  chronology. 
It  would  appear  whimsical  to  read  a  Green, 
land  calendar,  in  which  we  might  be  told, 
That  one  of  tiieir  chiefs,  having  lived  forty 


newspaper  a  few  years  ago,  attested  by  three  very  re- 
spectable persons.  We  are  there  informed,  that  an  aurora 
borealis  appeared  at  Hartford,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  with 
its  base  elevated  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  lying 
in  a  regular  line,  very  bright,  and  not  much  wider  than 
the  rainbow;  above  this,  in  several  places,  streams  shot 
up  towards  the  zenith,  as  usual.  "  We  had  not  viewed 
it  long,"  they  continue,  '*  before  we  observed  the  eastern 
part  of  it  had  settled  so  low,  as  actually  to  be  between 
us  and  the  highland  on  the  north  side  of  Whito  River, 
at  the  distance  from  us,  perhaps,  of  about  one  mile  and 
a  half.  The  meteor,  we  apprehended,  must  have  been 
nearly  perpendicular  to  Whito  River,  and  distant  about 
half  a  mile." 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  principal  phenomena 
respecting  these  lights  as  they  show  themselves  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  know  very  little  of  those  which  ap- 
pear about  the  south  pole.  They  presented  themselves 
to  Captain  Cook,  when  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  lati* 
tode  58^.  They  consisted  of  long  columns  of  a  clear 
whito  light,  shooting  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  eastward^ 
almost  to  the  zenith,  and  gradually  spreading  over  the 
whole  southern  part  of  4be  sky.  These  columns  were 
sometimes  bent  sideways  at  their  upper  extremities, 
and  though  in  most  respects  similar  to  the  northern 
lights,  yet  they  differed  from  them  in  being  always  of  a 
whitish  colour. 

We  have  already  been  so  long  occupied  with  this  de- 
toil  of  facts,  that  we  have  now  little  space  left  to  discuss 
the  opinions  that  have  been  proposed  in  explanation  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  According 
to  Dr  Halley,  the  northern  .lights  proceed  from  sul- 
phureous, self-luminous  vapours,  that  rise  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  According  to  Euler,  they  are  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  light  from  particles  of  the  con- 
densed polar  atmosphere,  carried  off  to  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles,  or  more,  from  the  earth,  by  the  impulse 
of  the  solar  rays,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  a  comet*s 
tail.  According  to  Mairan,  who  wrote  a  full  treatise 
on  this  subject,  they  are  portions  of  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere driven  from  the  earth's  equator  toward  the  poles 
l>y  the  centrifugal  force,  and  consist  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  zodiacal  light.  According  to  Monge,  they 
are  light  clouds  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  that 
have  undergone  several  reflections  successively  from  dif> 
ferent  strata  of  clouds.  None  of  these  hypotheses  fur- 
nishes any  explanation  of  the  motions  of  the  magnetic 
needle  which  are  observed  to  attend  an  aurora,  or  of  the 
regular  reinbow-like  arebes,  which  cross  the  magnetic 
meridian  at  right  angles,  or  of  the  noises  that  are  so  well 
attested,  and  so  remarkable,  particularly  in  high  lati- 
tudes. 

According  to  Kirwan,  these  lights  arise  from  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen  gas  set  on  fire  by  electricity. 
According  to  Mr  Libes,  they  are  the  fumes  of  nitrie 
acid  or  nitrous  acid,  formed  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
union  of  oxigen  and  azote.  Each  of  these  suppositions, 
if  indeed  it  would  account  for  the  noises  that  are  heard, 
&i2s  of  giving  any  solution  of  tlie  magnetic  phenomena 
of  the  aurora  lioreaKs. 

The  roost  plausible  theory  seems  to  be  that  which 
gives  to  the  northern  and  southern  lights  an  electrical 
origin.  The  appearance  of  the  light  itself  is  Tery  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  produced  by  sending  tlie  electric 
fluid  through  a  portion  of  air  rarefied  to  the  same  degree 
ae  that  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
rapidity  of  the  motions  that  are  observed  in  the  light 
and  beautiful  streams  that  play  from  the  horizon  to  the 
senith,  and  dart  through  this  ^pace  in  a  few  aecoDda^ 
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dajs,  died,  at  last,  of  a  good  old  age;  and 
that  his  widow  continued  for  half  a  day  to 
deplore  his  loss,  with  great  fidelity,  before  she 
admitted  a  second  husband. 

The  meteors  of  the  day,  in  these  countries, 
are  not  less  extraordinary  than  those  of  the 
night ;  mock  suns  are  often  reflected  upon  an 
opposite  cloud ;  and  the  ignorant  spectator 
fancies  that  there  are  often  three  or  four  real 
suns  in  the  firmament  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  splendid  appearance  the  real  sun  is  always 
readily  known  by  its  superior  brightness, 
every  reflection  being  seen  with  diminished 
splendour.  The  solar  rainbow  there,  is  often 
seen  diflerent  from  ours.  Instead  of  a  pleas, 
ing  variety  of  colours,  it  appears  of  a  pale 
white,  edged  with  a  stripe  of  dusky  yellow  : 


ans>rer8  to  no  power  with  which  we  are  acquainted  so 
well  as  to  electricity.  The  rustling  noises,  so  irrecon- 
cileable  with  other  hypotheses,  have  been  expressly  com- 
pared, without  reference  to  any  theory,  to  those  which 
attend  tiie  passage  of  electricity  through  the  air.  It  is 
asited,  how  the  electric  fluid  is  accumulated  at  the  poles? 
We  answer,  it  may  be  carried  there  in  vapotir  that  rises 
from  the  neighbouring  seas,  just  as  it  is  carried  into  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  our  atmosphere ;  when  this  vapour 
is  precipitated  in  rain  and  snow,  the  electricity  it  con- 
tained is  prevented  from  difliising  itself  through  the 
earth,  on  account  of  the  ice  which  covers  these  regions, 
and  which,  with  the  degree  of  cold  that  prevails  there, 
becomes  a  non-conductor.  The  electricity,  therefore, 
being  prevented  from  finding  its  equilibrium  through 
the  earth,  will,  when  condensed  to  a  certain  degree,  re- 
store itself  by  forcing  a  passage  tlurough  the  higher  parts 
of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  moreover  believed  by  some  philosophers,  that  an 
extremely  subtile  elastic  fluid,  of  a  ferruginous  nature, 
or  at  least  such  as  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  mag- 
netically, exists  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ; 
that  this  fluid  is  collected  into  parallel  cylindrical  beams 
and  horizontal  rings  hy  virtue  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
and  that  the  beams  and  rings  are  preserved  in  their  due 
form  and  position,  and  distinct  from  each  other,  by  their 
magnetic  attraction.  This  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  an 
Imperfect  conductor  of  electricity.  When  the  electri- 
city of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  disturbed, 
it  it  supposed  that  the  electric  fluid  runs  along  these 
beams  and  rings  from  one  part  of  the  atmosphere  to 
another  to  restore  the  equilibnim.  The  reason  why  the 
disuse  flashes  succeed  the  more  intense  light  of  the 
beams  is,  it  is  thought,  because  the  electricity  disperses 
the  elementarjr  particles  of  ttie  beams  in  some  degree, 
which  collect  again  after  the  electric  circulation  has 
ceased.  Hence  too  the  reason  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
magnetic  needle  on  the  earth's  sur&ce,  while  the  mag- 
netism of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus 
affected. 

The  streamers  seem  to  converge  toward  a  point  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  zenith;  and  sometimes  appar- 
ently meet,  forming,  as  we  have  said,  what  is  called  a 
crown.  This  point  is  that  toward  which  the  dipping 
needle  is  directed ;  and  the  convergency  is  a  mere  per- 
spective eficct,  like  tlie  convergency  of  rows  of  trees,  of 
pillars,  or  of  lights  on  a  long  street  or  bridge.  The  same 
phenomena  are  percdved  also  in  the  rays  A  the  sun  issu- 
ing at  a  small  opening  in  a  cloud.  The  apparent  point 
of  meeting  are  the  most  distant  point,  and  the  seemingly 
near  approach  is  the  simple  and  necessary  efTect  of 
greater  distance.  1  he  whole  form  of  the  sky  indeed, 
and  of  eveiy  thing  that  is  painted  on  the  celestial 


the  whole  being  reflected  from  the  bosom  of 
a  frozen  cloud.' 

But  of  all  the  meteors  which  mock  the  im- 
agination with  an  appearance  of  reality,  those 
strange  illusions  that  are  seen  there,  in  fine 
serene  weather,  are  the  most  extraordinary  and 
entertaining.  '*  Nothing,*  says  Crantz,  **  ever 
surprised  me  more,  than  on  a  fine  warm  sum- 
mer's day,  to  perceive  the  islands  that  lie  four 
leagues  west  of  our  shore,  putting  on  a  form 
quite  different  from  what  they  are  known  to 
have.  As  I  stood  gazing  upon  them,  they 
appeared  at  first  infinitely  greater  than  what 
they  naturally  are ;  and  seemed  as  if  I  viewed 
them  through  a  large  magnifying  glass.  They 
were  not  thus  only  made  larger,  but  brought 
nearer  to  me.     I  plainly  described  every  stone 


vault.  Is  an  cptical  deception.  The  streams,  therefore, 
that  seem  tapering  and  tending  more  and  more  to  a 
point,  as  they  ascend,  are  to  be  considered  as  cylindri- 
cal and  parallel  beams  that  have  the  same  position  as  the 
magnetic  dipping  needle.  This  circumstance,  more- 
over, comes  in  aid  of  what  has  already  been  said  as  to 
the  source  of  electricity  that  is  8uppo«e^  to  pass  along 
the  columns  of  magnetic  particles.  The  diflerent  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  are  found  to  be  in  diflerent  states  of 
electricity,  the  vitreous  or  positive  electricity  increasing 
as  we  ascend.  Hence  toward  the  poles,  where  the  col- 
umns, or  dipping  needle,  is  most  perpendicular,  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  column  are  in  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
that  difler  most  in  their  electrical  states;  whereas  in 
approaching  the  equator,  we  find  the  magnetic  columns 
more  and  more  tending  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  con- 
sequently less  likely  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  electric 
fluid,  since  the  extremities,  in  this  case,  will  fall  into 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  that  difler  less  in  their  state  ol 
electricity.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
this  theory  that  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved, 
and  a  good  deal  that  still  remains  unexplained. 

'  The  cause  of  the  variety  of  colours  exhibited  by  the 
rainbow,  was  not  understood  until  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
demonstrated  the  composition  of  light.  It  is  now  known 
that  a  single  white  solar  beam  consists  of  several  difler- 
ent coloured  rays,  which,  combined  together,  produce 
the  white  light.  According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  dis- 
covery, there  are  seven  primary  rays,  of  the  following 
colours:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet. 
But  recently  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown  that  four  of 
these  seven  coloured  rays  are  compounded  of  the  three 
others.  Thus  the  intermixture  of  the  red  and  yellow 
rays  produces  the  orange-coloured  ray— the  combination 
of  the  yellow  and  blue  produces  the  intermediate  green— 
and  the  combination  of  the  red  with  the  blue  produces 
the  indigo  and  violet  rays.  Properly  speaking,  there, 
fore,  there  are  only  three  primary  rays  in  a  sunbeam^ 
the  red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  and  these,  by  certain  degrees 
of  intermixture,  produce  the  seven  distinct  colours 
referred  to  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  is  elsewhere 
shown  that  a  cloud  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  watery 
globules,  which  float  together  in  the  regions  of  the  at* 
mosphere.  When  such  a  cloud  opposite  the  snn  is  fall- 
ing in  rain,  the  spectator,  having  his. back  turned  to  the 
sun,  beholds  a  reflected  areh  of  light  of  many  hues:  for 
the  white  rays  of  light,  having  been  decomposed  by  the 
watery  globules,  exhibit  these  ^-aried  colours.  Some- 
times, instead  of  forming  a  complete  semicircle,  spanning 
the  asure  vault,  only  a  part,  or  segment,  of  the  areh  ap- 
pears. Not  unfrequently  two  rainbows  are  seen  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  many  as  six,  seven,  and  even  eight, 
have  beeo  simultaneously  observed.    The  rainbows  of 
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upon  the  land,  and  all  the  furrows  filled  with 
ice,  as  if  I  stood  close  by.  When  this  iliu- 
sion  liad  lasted  for  a  while,  the  prospect  seemed 
to  break  up,  and  a  new  scene  of  wonder  to 
present  itself.  The  island  seemed  to  travel 
to  the  shore,  and  represented  a  wood,  or  a 
tall  cut  hedge.  The  scene  then  shifted,  and 
showed  the  appearance  of  all  sorts  of  curious 
figures ;  as  ships  with  sails,  streamers,  and 
flags  ;  antique  elevated  castles,  with  decayed 
turrets :  and  a  thousand  forms,  for  which  fancy 
found  a  resemblance  in  nature.  When  the 
eye  had  been  satisfied  with  gazing,  the  whole 
group  of  riches  seemed  to  rise  in  air,  and  at 
length  vanish  into  nothing.  At  such  times 
the  weather  is  quite  serene  and  clear;  but 
compressed  with  such  subtile  vapours,  as  it 
is  in  very  hot  weather ;  and  these  appearing 
between  the  eye  and  the  object,  give  it  all  that 
variety  of  appearances  which  glasses  of  dif- 
ferent refrangibilites  would  have  done."  Mr 
Crantz  observes,  that  commonly  a  couple  of 
hours  afterwards  a  gentle  west  wind  and  a 
visible  mist  follow,  which  put  an  end  to  this 
htsiis  ntUurm. 

It  were  easy  to  swell  this  catalogue  of 
meteors  with  the  names  of  many  others,  both 
in  our  own  climate  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.     Such   as   falling   stars/   which   are 


Greenland  are  frequently  of  a  pale  white,  fringed  with  a 
browoish  yellow;  arising  from  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  l)eing 
reflected  from  a  frozen  cloud.  In  Iceland  it  is  called 
the  Bridge  of  the  Gods;  and  the  Scandinavians  gave  it 
for  a  guardian  a  being  called  Heindaller.  They  sup- 
posed it  to  connect  heaven  with  earth.  Ulloa  and  Bou- 
guer  describe  circular  rainbows,  which  are  frequently 
seen  on  the  mountains,  rising  above  Quito,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Peru;  while  Edward  asserts,  that  a  rainbow  was 
seen  near  Londoo,  caused  by  tlie  exhalations  of  that  city, 
after  the  sun  had  set  more  than  twenty  minutes.  Rain- 
bows are  occasionally  produced  by  the  moon's  rays  being 
In  like  manner  reflected  and  refracted  from  a  falling 
cloud  ;  but  such  rainbows  are  not  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  tho  arch  .they  form  is  generally  very  pale 
and  indistinct.  The  rays  of  the  sun  falliug  on  the  spray 
of  billo^vs,  or  on  the  vapours  of  vast  cataracts,  produce 
frequently  the  appearance  of  rainbows.  This,  amidst  all 
its  terrors  and  sublimity,  throws  a  kind  of  fearful  beauty 
on  the  waters  of  Niagai*a. 

Mn  the  '  Annuaire/  a  French  almanac,  for  1836,  M. 
Arago,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  has  the  following 
observations  on  falUng  or  shooting  Hart,  These  phe- 
nomena (he  says)  which  have  often  been  considered  un- 
worthy of  investigation,  and  regarded  simply  as  atmos- 
pheric meteors  originating  in  the  inflammation  of  a 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  have,  in  consequence  of  recent 
observations,  become  objects  of  greater  attention  among 
men  of  science.  Previous  theories  limited  their  place 
in  the  heavens  to  our  own  atmosphere ;  but  firom  observa- 
tions made  at  Breslau,  and  other  places,  by  Professor 
Brandos  and  several  of  his  pupils,  the  height  of  some 
shooting  stars  has  been  calculated  at  600  English  miles; 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  move  not  less  than  thirty-six 
miles  in  a  second,  which  is  nearly  double  the  rate  of  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun.  If  a  reduction  be  made 
to  one-half  of  this  rata  per  second,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  fUusioD  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the 


thought  to  be  no  more  than  nnctuous  vapours, 
raised  from  the  earth  to  small  heights,  and 
cofitinuing  to  shine  till  that  matter  which  first 
raised  and  supported  them,  being  burnt  out, 

real  motion  would  be  eighteen  miles  per  second,  which» 
with  the  exception  of  the  earth,  would  sUU  be  more  rapid 
than  that  of  any  of  the  principal  bodies  of  our  system. 
In  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  ascerUin  the 
apparent  direction  in  which  shooting  stars  usually  move, 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that  although  they  become  ig* 
nited  in  our  atmosphere,  they  come  from  beyond  it. 
It  is  singular  that  their  general  direction  should  be  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  the  earth  moves  in  iU  aimual 
orbit ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  tliat  the  inferences 
already  deduced  should  be  corrected  or  conflrroed  by  a 
greater  number  of  observations.  We  think  that  the 
officers  of  the  watch  on  board  the  Bonite,  (a  French  ves- 
sel on  a  voyage  of  discovery^  should  be  invited,  during 
their  voyage  of  discovery,  to  note  the  hour  ol  the  appear- 
ance of  eadi  shooting  star,  its  angular  height  above  the 
horizon,  and  especially  the  direction  in  which  it  moves. 
In  referring  these  meteors  to  the  principal  stars  ef  tba 
constellations  which  they  traverse,  the  different  questlens 
here  raised  can  be  easily  settled. 

The  means  of  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  luminous  projectiles  observed  in  America 
in  Uie  night  of  November  12th,  and  l3th,  18S3,  are  not 
very  satisfactory,  unless  it  be  assumed  that,  Iwsides  the 
planetary  bodies  which  revolve  round  the  sun,  there  are 
myriads  of  smaller  bodies  which  only  become  visible  at 
the  moment  when  they  come  within  our  atmosphere  and 
assume  a  meteoric  appearance ;  and  that  these  asteroTdee 
(to  use  the  term  which  Herschel  formerly  applied  to 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta)  move  in  groups ;  and 
that  they  move  ahigly  also.  A  careful  observation  of 
shooting  stars  is  the  only  means  of  enlightening  us  on 
this  curious  subject. 

The  shooting  stars  in  America,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  wera  observed  in  1833.  They  succeeded 
each  other  at  such  short  intervals  that  it  was  impassible 
to  count  them ;  and  the  most  moderate  calculations  fixed 
their  number  at  kutidreds  of  ihousandt.  They  were  so 
numerous,  and  showed  themselves  in  so  many  quarters 
of  the  heavens  at  the  same  time,  that  the  attempts  to 
estimate  them  were  only  rough  guesses.  At  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Boston  their  number  was  considered  te 
equal  one-half  of  the  flakes  which  fill  the  air  in  an  ordi- 
nary h\l  of  snow.  When  their  numbers  were  diminish- 
ing, 650  stars  were  counted  in  fifteen  minutes,  in  a 
circumscribed  part  of  the  heavens,  which  did  not  com- 
prise a  tenth  part  of  the  visible  horizon ;  and  these  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
seen,  which  was  at  least  8<}C  ;  and  if  the  whole  hemis- 
phere could  have  been  surveyed  by  one  observer,  the 
number  seen  would  have  been  8060,  or  36,640  per 
hour.  As  the  phenomena  continued  more  than  seven 
hours,  the  number  of  shooting  stars  visible  at  Boston 
was  upwards  of  240,000;  and  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  basis  of  this  calculation  was  taken  when  the  in- 
tensity of  the  phenomenon  was  diminishing.  It  was 
visible  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America,  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Haliiax,  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  sunrise,  and  in  some  places 
in  full  daylight,  at  eight  o'clock  In  the  morning.  All 
these  meteors  came  from  the  same  point  of  the  heavens, 
viz.  y  of  Leo,  and  those  which  were  seen  elsewhere  was 
the  eflect  of  the  earth's  movement  which  caused  an  ap- 
parent alteration  in  the  position  of  this  star.  The  above 
facts  are  certainly  very'curious,  but  the  following  are  not 
less  so. 

The  shooting  stars  observed  in  the  United  States  ap- 
peared in  |he  night  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  November. 
In  1799  a  similar  phenomenoo  was  observed  in  America 
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they-  fall  back  a^in  to  the  earth  with  extin. 
fished  flame.  Burning  spears,  which  are  a 
peculiar  kind  of  aurora  borealis  ;  bloody  rains, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  excrements  of  an  in. 
sect,  that  at  that  time  has  been  raised  into  the 
air.  Showers  of  stones,  fishes,  and  ivy. ber- 
ries, at  first,  no  doubt,  raised  into  the  air  by 
tempests  in  one  country,  and  falling  at  some 
considerable  distance,  in  the  manner  of  rain, 
to  astonish  another.^     But  omitting  these,  of 

by  M.  de  Humboldt,  in  Greenland  by  the  MorEvian 
Brethren,  and  in  Germany  by  various  individuals;  and 
tlie  period  of  its  appearance  was  also  the  night  of  the  12th 
and  13th  of  NoTember.  In  1832,  in  Europe  and  some 
parts  of  Asia,  the  phenomenon  was  witnessed;  and  tiie 
date  was  still  the  night  of  the  ISth  and  13th  of  Novem- 
ber.  This  identity  of  dates  induces  us  to  urge  upon  our 
young  seamen  the  taslc  of  observing  with  attention  the 
appearances  in  the  firmament  between  the  10th  and  15th 
of  November.  Since  my  report  lias  been  read  to  the 
arademy,  M.  Berard,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  officers 
of  the  French  marine,  has  favoured  me  with  tlie  sub- 
joined extract  from  the  journal  of  the  brig  Loiret,  whicli 
he  commands: — "The  18th  of  November,  1831,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  moniitig,  the  sky  being  perfectly  cloudless, 
and  a  copious  dew  falling,  we  have  seen  a  number  oif 
shooting  stars  and  luminous  meteors  of  great  dimensions. 
During  upwards  of  three  hours  more  than  two  per  min- 
ute were  seen.  One  of  these  meteors,  which  appeared 
in  the  senith,  left  an  immense  train  from  east  to  west 
tike  a  luminous  band,  and  in  it  many  of  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  were  distinctly  visible;  its  breadth  was 'equal 
to  one-h&lf  of  the  moon's  diameter,  and  the  light  which 
It  gave  did  not  disappear  for  six  minutes*  We  were  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  near  Cartliagena." 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1835,  a  large  and  brilliant 
meteor  fell  neair  Belley,  in  the  department  of  the  A  in, 
and  set  fire  to  a  farm-yard.  In  tlie  same  night  of  the 
13th  of  November  a  shooting  star,  larger  and  mora  bril- 
liant than  Jupiter,  was  observed  at  Lille  by  M.  Dele- 
senne.  It  left  on  its  passage  a  shower  of  sparks  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  follow  a  sky-rorket. 

The  &cts  we  have  now  given  confirm  more  and  more 
the  existence  of  a  zone  composed  of  myriads  of  small 
bodies,  whoee  orbits  come  within  tlie  limits  of  the  earth's 
ecliptic  every  year  between  the  11th  and  13th  of  No- 
Timber.  Tills  is  a  new  planetary' world  which  begins 
to  open  to  us.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  how 
highly  important  it  is  to  ascertain  if  other  masses  of  as- 
teroTdes  do  not  come  within  the  earth's  ecliptic  at  other 
points  than  that  which  it  reaches  about  the  12th  of  No- 
vemtker.  It  is  desirable  to  make  observations  between 
the  20th  and  24th  of  April,  as  well  as  in  November:  for 
in  1803,  on  tlie  22ud  of  April,  I  believe,  from  one  o'rlot^k 
in  the  morning  until  tliree,  shooting  stars  were  seen  in 
all  directions  in  such  great  numbers,  in  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  as  to  be  compared  to  a  shower  of  slcy- 
rockets.  Messier  sUtes  that  on  the  17th  of  June,  1777, 
towards  noon,  he  saw  in  Uie  space  of  five  minutes  a  very 
large  number  of  black  globules  pass  over  the  sun's  disc. 
Were  not  these  globules  also  asteroides? 

>  Mr  Howard,  an  able  English  chemist,  was  among 
the  first  to  prosecute  the  study  of  meteorolites.  He  col- 
lected specimens  of  stones  which  had  fallen  at  different 
times,  and  in  various  places.  His  researches  led  to  the 
important  conclusion,  that  they  are  all  composed  of  the 
same  principles,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportions. 
This  remarlcable  circumstance  has  since  been  proved  by 
the  investigations  of  philosophers  of  the  highest  authority, 
both  In  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  A  thin  crust,  of  a 
deep  black  colour,  covers  the  whole  of  them.    They 


which  we  know  little  more  than  what  is  thas 
briefly  mentioned,  I  will  conclude  this  chap- 
ter with  the  description  of  a  water-spout :  a 
most  surprising  phenomenon,  not  less  dreadful 
to  mariners  than  astonishing  to  the  observer 
of  nature. 

These  spouts  are  seen  very  commonly  in 
the  tropical  seas,  and  sometimes  in  our  own. 
Those  seen  by  Tournefort,  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean,  he  has  described  as  follows  :  '*  The  first 


have  no  gloss,  and  the  surface  is  roughened  with  small 
asperities.  When  broken,  tliey  are  internally  of  a  grey- 
ish colour,  and  are  of  a  granulated  texture,  amongst 
which,  four  difierent  substances  can  be  discovered  by  a 
lens.  Those  whith  occur  most  frequently  vary  from 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  aj-e  of  a 
greyish  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  brown;  opaque, 
with  a  little  lustre,  and  capable  of  giving  faint  sparkS' 
wi th  steel.  The  second  it iod  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
and  black  when  powdered.  A  third  consists  of  small 
particles  of  iron,  in  a  perfectly  metallic  state.  From 
the  presence  of  these,  tlie  mass  possesses  the  quality  ot 
being  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  fourth  is  in  general 
of  an  earthy  consistence,  and  crumbles  when  pressed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  These  bodies  are  composed  of  iron 
and  nickel,  both  in  a  metallic  and  oxidised  state  ;  sul- 
phur,  silex  (an  earth,)  magnesia,  and  about  one  per  cent, 
of  chrome. 

The  chroniclos  of  almost  every  age  and  country  record 
the  fall  of  these  bodies.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
noted  down  with  great  care  every  thing  connected  with 
the  appearance  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena.  The 
Chinese  actually  made  catalogues  of  them,  believing 
they  were  connected  with  contemporary  events.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  laughing  at  this  oriental  superstition, 
since  there  were  not  wanting,  half  a  century  ago,  philo- 
sophers in  enlightened  Europe,  who  declared  the  im- 
possibility  of  stones  falling  from  the  atmosphere  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  antiquity  is  that 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History.  This  stone 
fell  near  Egoepotamos,  in  Thrace,  about  4G5  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  was  still 
shown  in  his  day,  and  that  it  was  the  size  of  a  cart,  and 
of  a  burnt  colour.  The  Greeks  believed  it  to  have  fallen 
from  the  sim,  and  that  tlie  philosopher  Anaxagoras  had 
predicted  the  exact  period  when  it  should  arrive  on  the 
earth's  surface.  According  to  the  historians  who  have 
recorded  the  event,  its  fall  was  preceded  by  a  meteorie 
appearance  of  a  very  unusual  chai-acter.  We  are  told 
that  a  large  fiery  body,  like  a  cloud  of  ilaroe,  careered 
throuj^h  the  heavens  with  a  vague  uncertain  motion. 
By  its  violent  agiution,  several  fragmenU  were  projtM-ted 
from  it  in  various  directions,  sweeping  with  the  velocity 
of  "  shot  stars  down  the  troubled  sky.  On  examining 
it  after  its  fall,  no  trace  of  combustible  matter  was  found, 
and  the  stone,  although  large,  did  not  at  all  correspond 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  meteor.  Various  other  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones  in 
ancient  times,  but  we  prefer  giving  an  account  of  the 
better  authenticated  cases  which  belong  to  a  modem 
date. 

On  the  7th  of  November  1492,  between. eleven  o'clock 
and  noon,  tliere  arose  a  furious  storm  at  Ensisheim,  a 
town  of  France.  The  sky  was  inlaid  with  sheeted 
flame,  and  loud  .thunder  "pealed  in  the  blood-red 
heaven.*'  We  are  told  by  a  contemporary  that  there 
were  also  other  sounds  of  a  strange  confused  description ; 
these  probably  arose  from  the  rapid  passage  of  the  falling 
body  through  the  atmosphere.  In  the  midst  of  this 
**  hurtling  in  the  air,"  a  large  stone  .vas  seen  to  fall  in 
a  field  of  wheat;  azMl,  on  ezaminatioo,  it  was  found  to 
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of  these,"  says  this  great  botanist,  '^that  we 
saw,  ^iras  about  a  musket-shot  from  our  ship. 
There  we  perceived  the  water  begin  to  boil, 
and  to  rise  about  a  foot  above  its  level.     The 


water  was  agitated  and  whitish  ;  and  abore 
its  surface  there  seemed  tu  stand  a  smoke,  such 
as  might  be  imagined  to  come  from  wet  strain 
before  it  begins  to  bla^e.     It  made  a  sort  of 


have  sunk  between  five  and  six  feet  into  the  ground ; 
its  weight  was  about  260  Jbs.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the 
times,  this  event  was  considered  an  indubitable  miracle, 
and  the  meteorolite  was  accordingly,  by  order  of  the 
king,  suspended  in  the  church  of  Eiisisheim,  all  persons 
being  prohibited  from  touching  it.  At  all  events,  tUs 
was  a  wise  prohibition,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  its 
preservation,  it  is  now  in  the  lihraiy  at  Colmar,  but 
Jias  been  reduced  in  weight  to  150  lbs. 

The  celebrated  Gassendi  informs  us,  that,  on  the  S9th 
November  1637,  about  10  o'clock  a.  M.,  while  the  sky 
was  perfectly  serene  and  transparent,  he  saw  a  flaming 
•tone,  apparently  about  four  feet  diameter,  fall  on  Mount 
Vaision,  an  eminence  situated 'between  the  small  towns 
of  Perne  and  Guillaumes,  in  Provence.  This  stone  was 
enciroled  with  a  zone  of  various  colours,  like  a  rainbow, 
and  accompanied  in  its  fall  with  a  noise  resembling  the 
discharge  of  artillery.  It  was  of  a  dark  metallic  colour, 
extremely  bard,  and  59  lbs.  in  weight. 

In  June  1668,  two  stones,  one  of  which  weighed  SOD, 
and  the  other  SCO  lbs.,  fell  near  Verona.  The  event 
took  place  during  the  night,  and  when  the  weather  was 
perfectly  serene  and  mild.  They  appeared  to  be  all  on 
fire,  descending  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous noise.  The  phenomenon  ^vas  witnessed  by  a 
great  number  of  people,  who,  when  the  sounds  lutd  ceased, 
and  their  courage  sufficiently  re-established,  ventured  to 
approach  these  celestial  deposits,  and  found  that  they  had 
formed  a  ditch,  with  such  a  velocity  and  force  had  they 
descended  from  the  heavens. 

In  July  1790,  another  case  occurred  at  Barbotan,  a 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Bourdeaux,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Lomet,  a  respectable  citizen  who  witnessed 
the  phenomenon: — **  It  was  a  very  bright  fire-ball,  lumi- 
nous as  the  sun,  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  IniI1o<»,  and, 
after  inspiring  the  inhabitants  with  consternation,  burat, 
and  disappeared.  A  few  days  after,  some  peasants 
brought  stones,  which  they  said  fell  from  the  meteor  ; 
but  the  philosophers  to  whom  they  ofTered  them  laughed 
at  their  assertions  as  &bulous.  The  peasants  would 
have  now  more  reasons  to  laugh  at  the  philosophers." 
So  they  would,  Monsletu*  Lomet.  One  of  these  stones, 
fifteen  Indies  in  diameter,  broke  through  the  roof  of  a 
cottage,  and  killed  a  herdsman  and  a  bullock.  After 
reading  the  above  statement,  we  cjunnot  refi-ain  from 
wondering  at  the  slow  belief  of  philosophers  as  to  the 
heavenly  origin  of  these  stones.  Where  was  the  body 
to  come  from,  a  bcdy  of  the  dimensions  described, 
which  was  capable  of  breaking  through  the  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage, and  committing  such  deadly  havoc,  if  it  did  not 
come  from  the  atmosphere,  ay,  and  from  an  immense 
height  too? 

The  following  shower  of  meteorolites  is  not  only  re- 
markabfe  in  itself,  but  becauge,  though  slif^ted  by  many 
eminent  philosophers  at  the  time,  it  ultimately  led  to 
the  conversion  of  most  of  them.  This  phenomenon  oc- 
curred In  August  1790,  near  Juillac,  a  small  town  of 
France.  1 1  is  described,  amongst  others,  by  two  credible 
witnesses  nearly  as  follows: — About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  while  the  air  was  calm  and  the  sky  cloudless, 
they  found  themselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  pale, 
clear  light,  which  obscured  that  of  the  moon,  though 
then  nearly  fulL  On  looking  up,  they  observed,  almost 
in  the  zenith,  a  fire-ball,  in  size  exceeding  the  diameter 
of  the  moon,  with  a  tail  five  or  six  times  longer  than 
Itself,  which  gradually  tapered  to  a  point,  the  latter  ap- 
proaching to  blood-red,  though  the  rest  of  the  meteor 
was  of  a  pale  white.  It  proceeded  with  amazing  velocity 
from  south  to  north,  and  is  two  seconds  split  into  por- 


tions of  considerable  size,  like  the  fragments  of  a  bursting 
bomb.  Two  or  three  minutes  after,  a  dreadful  explosion 
was  heard,  like  the  simultaneous  firing  of  several  pieces 
of  ordnance.  The  concussion  of  the  atmosphere  sltook 
the  windows  in  their  frames,  and  threw  down  household 
utensils  from  their  shelves;  but  there  was  no  sensible 
motion  felt  under  foot.  The  sound  continued  for  some 
time,  and  was  prolonged  in  echoes  for  fifty  miles  along 
the  mountain  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  At  the  same  time 
a  strong  sulphurous  smell  was  difiused  In  tlie  atmosphere. 
The  fragments  of  the  exploded  meteor  were  found  scat- 
tered in  a  circular  space  of  about  two  miles  in  diameter. 
Some  of  them  weighed  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  a  few,  it 
is  said,  even  fifty  pounds. 

We  pass  over  several  interesting  details  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  proceed  to  notice  the  great  shower  of  stones 
which  fell  at  Aigle,  in  Normandy,  in  April  1803.  The 
best  account  is  that  given  by  Biot,  the  celebrated  French 
philosopher,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Institute  of  France 
to  proceed  to  Aigle,  and  collect  all  tlie  information  pos. 
sible  upon  the  subject.  He  says — "  On  Tuesday,  6th 
Flor^al,  year  11  (April  26,  1803,)  alfout  one  o'clock 
p.  M.,  the  weather  being  serene,  there  wa<i  observed 
from  Caen,  Pont  d*Audemer,  and  the  environs  of 
Alenyon,  Falaise,  and  Verneuil,  a  fiery  globe,  of  a  very 
brilliant  splendour,  and  which  moved  in  the  atmosphere 
with  great  rapidity.  Some  moments  after,  there  was 
heard  at  I'Aigle,  and  in  the  environs  of  tliat  town,  in  the 
extent  of  more  than  30  leagues  in  every  direction,  a 
violent  explosion,  which  lasted  five  or  six  minutes.  At 
first  there  were  three  or  four  reports,  like  those  of  a  can- 
non, followed  by  a  kind  of  discharge  which  resembled 
the  firing  of  musketry;  after  which  there  was  heard  a 
dreadful  rumbling,  like  the  beating  of  a  drum.  Tlie  air 
was  calm,  and  the  sky  serene,  except  a  few  clouds,  such 
as  are  frequently  observed.  This  noise  proceeded  from 
a  small  cloud  which  had  a  rectangular  form,  the  largest 
side  being  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  It  appeared 
motionless  all  the  time  that  the  phenomenon  lasted ;  but 
the  vapours  of  which  it  was  composed  were  projected 
momentarily  from  difiisrent  sides,  by  the  eflect  of  the 
successive  explosions.  This  cloud  was  about  half  a 
league  to  the  north-north-west  of  the  town  of  T Aigle. 
It  was  at  a  great  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,  for  the 
inhabitaiits  of  two  hamlets,  a  league  distant  from  each 
other,  saw  it  at  the  same  time  above  their  heads.  In 
the  whole  canton  over  which  this  cloud  was  suspended, 
there  was  heard  a  hissing  noise,  like  that  of  a  stone  dis- 
charged from  a  sling,  and  a  great  many  mineral  masses 
exactly  similar  to  those  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
jneteor-tt&nes  were  seen  to  fall.  The  district  in  which 
these  masses  were  projected  forms  an  elliptical  extent  of 
aliout  two  leagues  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  one  in 
breadth,  the  greatest  dimension  being  in  a  direction 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  forming  a  declination  of 
about  22  degrees.  This  direction,  which  the  meteor 
must  have  followed,  is  exactly  that  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  which  is  a  remarkable  result.  The  greatest 
of  these  stones  fell  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
large  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  middle-sized  in  tlie  centre, 
and  the  smaller  at  the  other  extremity.  Hence  It  ap- 
peare  that  the  largest  fell  first,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed.  The  largest  of  all  those  that  fell  weighs  seven- 
teen pounds  and  a  half.  The  smallest  which  I  have  seen 
weighs  about  two  ffrot  (a  thousandth  part  of  the  last.) 
The  number  of  all  those  which  fell  is  certainly  above  two 
or  three  thousand." 

In  the  same  month  and  year  as  the  preceding  fall,  a 
fire-baU  struck  the  White  Bull  Inn,  at  East  Norton,  in 
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mnrmuiing  soand,  like  that  of  a  torrent  heard 
at  a  distance,  mixed,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
hissing  noise  like  that  of  a  serpent ;  shortly 
after  we  perceived  a  column  of  this  smoke  rise 
up  to  the  clouds,  at  the  same  time  whirling 
about  with  great  rapidity.  It  appeared  to  be 
as  thick  as  one's  finger ;  and  the  former  sound 
still  continued.  When  this  disappeared,  after 
lasting  for  about  eight  minutes,  upon  turn- 
ing  to  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  sky,  we 
perceiyed  another,  which  began  in  the  manner 
of  the  former;  presently  after,  a  third  ap- 
peared in  the  west;  and  instantly  beside  it 
still  another  arose.  The  most  distant  of  these 
three  could  not  be  above  a  musket-shot  from 
the  ship.  They  all  continued  like  so  many 
heaps  of  wet  straw  set  on  fire,  that  continued 
to  smoke,  and  to  make  the  same  noise  as 
before.  We  soon  after  perceived  each,  with 
its  respective  canal,  mounting  up  in  the  clouds, 

England,  and  left  behind  it  several  meteoric  fragments. 
Exactly  twelve  months  after  the  above,  a  stone  fell  with 
a  loud  hissing  noise  at  Posail,  near  Glasgow.  In  1810, 
a  great  stone  fell  at  Shahabad,  in  India.  It  bunied  five 
Tillages,  and  killed  several  people. 

Such  are  a  few  instances  of  the  descent  of  meteoric 
stones.  In  a  late  number  of  a  French  periodical,  above 
two  hundred  fails  ara  enumerated.  That  they  occur 
frequently  is  evident  How  many  relations  of  the  phe- 
nomena may  have  passed  into  oblivion  from  the  contempt 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  learned!  How  many 
showers  may  have  fallen  in  desert  and  unexplored  tracts 
of  country,  on  the  tops  of  inaccessible  mountains,  and  in 
the  pathless  expanse  of  the  seat 

With  respect  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  these  stones,  no 
perfectly  satisfactory  theo-y  has  yet  been  propounded. 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  merely  prujected  from 
volcanoes.  This  doctrine,  however,  appears  witenable ; 
first,  because  the  phenomena  have  sometimes  taken  place 
at  such  immense  distances  from  any  volcano,  that  the 
possibility  of  their  being  transmitted  so  far  can  scarcely 
be  entertained;  secondly,  nothing  ever  thrown  out  by 
these  safety-valves  of  the  globe,  has,  in  its  composition, 
bonie  any  resemblance  to  meteoric  stones.  Indeed,  the 
latter  have  nothing  similar  to  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  far  as  man  has  yet  been  able  to  investigate. 
This  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  %vith  the  fact  already  noticed,  that 
the  whole  of  them  consist  of  the  same  substances,  or 
nearly  so,  it  seems  to  favour  the  hjrpotbesii  that  they 
were  thrown  from  our  satellite,  the  moon.  The  pro- 
fottod  La  Phuw  demonstrated  the  po»nbilU^  d  this,  and 
Dr  Huttoo,  with  great  ingenuity,  has  reasoned  upon  the 
probahUUf  of  it.  Others  have  followed  in  the  same 
wake,  but  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
Some  have  maintained  that  their  origin  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  combinations  of  leases  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  cbemistiy,  many  cases  might  be  enu- 
merated where  two  gases  combine,  and  form  a  solid 
substance.  This  theory,  therefore,  involves  no  impossi- 
Ullty;  but  there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  op- 
poeed  to  its  probability.  It  would  hence  be  an  unfruitful 
task  to  speculate  upon  a  subject  which  so  few  scientific 
men  have  formed  any  definite  opinions  upon;  indeed, 
they  have  been  singularly  cautious  in  offnring  any-— a 
dear  proof  that  they  were  not  ^emselves  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  any  solutloo  of  the  problem  hitherto  given. 
The  fact,  however,  that  stones  have  fellen  from  the  atmos- 
phere, k  now  an  established  philoiOf>hical  truth. 


and  spreading  where  it  touched;  the  cloud, 
like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  making  a  figure 
(to  express  it  intelligibly)  as  if  the  tail  of  an 
animal  were  pulled  at  one  end  by  a  weight 
These  canals  were  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  so 
tinged,  as  I  suppose,  by  the  water  which  was 
contained  in  them ;  for  previous  to  this  they 
were  apparently  empty,  and  of  the  colour  of 
transparent  glass.  These  canals  were  not 
straight,  but  bent  in  some  parts,  and  far  from 
being  perpendicular,  but  rising  in  their  clouds 
with  a  very  inclined  ascent  But  what  is 
very  particular,  the  cloud  to  which  one  of  them 
was  pointed  happening  to  be  driven  by  the 
wind,  the  spout  still  continued  to  follow  its 
motion  without  being  broken  ;  and  passing 
behind  one  of  the  others,  the  spouts  crossed 
each  other,  in  the  form  of  a  St  Andrew's  cross. 
In  the  beginning  they  were  all  about  as  thick 
as  one's  finger ,  except  at  the  top,  where  they 
were  broader,  and  two  of  them  disappeared ; 
but  shortly  after,  the  last  of  the  three  increased 
considerably ;  and  its  canal,  which  was  at 
first  so  small,  soon  became  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  then  as  his  leg,  and  at  last  thicker  than 
his  whole  body.  We  saw  distinctly,  through 
this  transparent  body,  the  water  which  ruse 
up  with  a  kind  of  spiral  motion  ;  and  it  some- 
times diminished  a  little  of  its  thickness,  and 
again  resumed  the  same,  sometimes  widening 
at  top,  and  sometimes  at  bottom ;  exactly  re- 
sembling a  gut  filled  with  water,  pressed  with 
the  fingers  to  make  the  fluid  rise  or  fall ;  and 
I  am  well  convinced  that  this  alteration  in  the 
spout  was  caused  by  the  wind,  which  pressed 
the  cloud,  and  impelled  it  to  give  up  its  con- 
tents.  After  some  time  its  bulk  was  so  di. 
minished  as  to  be  no  thicker  than  a  man's  arm 
again ;  and  thus  swelling  and  diminishing,  it 
at  last  became  very  small  In  the  end,  I 
observed  the  sea  which  was  raised  above  it  to 
resume  its  level  by  degrees,  and  the  end  of  the 
canal  that  touched  it  to  become  as  small  as  if  it 
had  been  tied  round  with  a  cord ;  and  this  con- 
tinued till  the  light  striking  through  the  cloud 
took  away  the  view.  I  still  however  continued  to 
look,  expecting  that  its  parts  would  join  again, 
as  I  had  before  seen  in  one  of  the  others,  in 
which  the  spout  was  more  than  once  broken, 
and  yet  again  came  together ;  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed, for  the  spout  appeared  no  more." 

Many  have  been  the  solutions  offered  for 
this  surprising  appearance.  Mr  Bufibn  sup- 
poses  the  spout  here  described,  to  proceed  from 
the  operation  of  fire,  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
sea ;  as  the  waters  at  the  surface  are  thus  seen 
agitated.  However,  the  solution  of  Dr  Stuart 
is  not  divested  of  probability  ;  who  thinks  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  suction,  as  in  the 
application  of  a  cupping-glass  to  the  skin. 

Wherever  spouts  of  this  kind  are  seen,  they 
are  extremely  dreaded  by  mariners;  for  if 
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they  happen  to  fall  upon  a  ship,  they  most 
commorily  dash  it  to  the  bottom.  But  if  the 
ship  be  large  enough  to  sustain  the  deluge, 
they  are  at  least  sure  to  destroy  its  sails  and 
rigging,  and  render  it  unfit  for  sailing.  It  is 
said  that  vessels  of  any  force  usually  tire  their 
firuns  at  them,  loaden  with  a  bar  of  iron  ;  and 
if  so  happy  as  to  strike  them,  the  water  is 
instantly  seen  to  fall  from  them  with  a  dread- 
ful  noise,  though  without  any  further  mis. 
chief. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  we  ought  to  reckon 
these  spouts  called  typhons,  which  are  some- 
times  seen  at  land,  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  so  often  described  by  mariners  at  sea,  as 
they  seem  to  differ  in  several  respects.  That, 
for  instance,  observed  at  Hatfield  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1687,  as  it  is  described  by  the  person  who 
saw  it,  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  whirlwind 
than  a  watcr-spout  The  season  in  which  it 
appeared  was  very  dry,  the  weather  extremely 
hot,  and  the  air  very  cloudy.  After  the  wind 
had  blown  for  some  time  with  considerable 
force,  and  condensed  the  black  clouds  one  upon 
another,  a  great  whirling  of  the  air  ensued; 
upon  which  the  centre  of  the  clouds  every 
now  and  then  darted  down,  in  the  shape  of  a 
thick  long  black  pipe  ;  in  which  the  relater 
could  distincfly  view  a  motion  like  that  of  a 
screw,  continually  screwing  up  to  itself,  as  it 
were,  whatever  it  happened  to  touch.  In  its 
progress  it  moved  slowly  over  a  grove  of  young 
trees,  which  it  violently  bent  in  a  circular 
motion.  Going  forward  to  a  barn,  it,  in  a 
minute,  stript  it  of  all  the  thatch,  and  filled 
tlie  whole  air  with  the  same.  As  it  came 
near  the  relater,  he  perceived  that  its  black, 
ness  proceeded  from  a  gyration  of  the  clouds, 
by  contrary  winds  meeting  in  a  point,  or  a 
centre ;  and  where  the  greatest  force  was  ex- 
erted, there  darting  down  like  an  Archimedes' 
screw,  to  suck  up  all  that  came  in  its  way. 
Another  which  he  saw  some  time  after  was 
attended  with  still  more  terrible  effects  ;  level, 
ling  or  tearing  up  great  oak  trees,  catching  up 
the  birds  in  its  vortex,  and  dashing  them 
against'the  ground.  In  this  manner  it  pro* 
ceeded,  with  an  audible  whirling  noise,  like 
that  of  a  mill ;  and  at  length  dissolved,  after 
having  done  much  mischief. 

But  we  must  still  continue  to  suspend  our  as- 
sent as  to  the  nature  even  of  these  land  spouts, 
since  they  have  been  sometimes  found  to  drop, 
in  a  great  column  of  water,  at  once  upon  the 
earth,  and  produce  an  instant  inundation,' 
which  could  not  readily  have  happened  had 
they  been  caused  by  the  gyration  of  a  whirl, 
wind  only.  Indeed,  every  conjecture  regard- 
ing these  meteors  seems  to  me  entirely  un* 
satisfactory.     They  sometimes  appear  in  the 
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calmest  weather  at  sea,  of  which  I  have  been 
an  eye-witness  ;  and  therefore  these  are  not 
caused  by  a  whirlwind.  They  are  always 
capped  by  a  cloud  ;  and  therefore  are  not 
likely  to  proceed  from  fires  at  the  bottom. 
They  change  place ;  and  therefore  suction 
seems  impracticable.  In  short,  we  still  want 
facts,  upon  which  to  build  a  rational  theory  ; 
and  instead  of  knowledge,  we  must  be  con- 
tented with  admiration.  To  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  appearances  of  nature,  even  though 
we  are  ig;norant  of  their  causes,  often  consti- 
tute the  most  useful  wisdom. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


THE  CONCI.U8ION. 


Havivq  thus  gone  through  a  particular  dc* 
scription  of  the  earth,  let  us  now  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  contemplate  the  great  picture 
before  us.  The  universe  may  be  considered 
as  the  palace  in  which  the  Deity  resides ;  and 
this  earth  as  one  of  its  apartments.  In  thiS| 
all  the  meaner  races  of  animated  nature  me- 
chanically obey  him ;  and  stand  ready  \o  exe- 
cute his  commands  without  hesitation.  Man 
alone  is  found  refractory ;  he  is  the  only  being 
endued  with  a  power  of  contradicting  these 
mandates.  The  Deity  was  pleased  to  exert 
superior  power  in  creating  him  a  superior 
being:  a  being  endued  with  the  choice 
of  good  and  evil ;  and  capable  in  some  mea- 
sure,  of  co-operating  with  his  own  intentions. 
Man,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  limited 
creature,  endued  with  powers  imitative  of  those 
residing  in  the  Deity.  He  is  thrown  into  a 
world  that  stands  in  need  of  his  help  ;  and  has 
been  granted  a  power  of  producing  harmony 
from  partial  confusion. 

If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  earth  as  aU 
lotted  for  our  habitation,  we  shall  find  that 
much  has  been  given  us  to  enjoy,  and  much 
to  amend ;  that  we  have  ample  reasons  for  our 
gratitude,  and  still  more  for  our  industry.  In 
those  great  outlines  of  nature,  to  which  art 
cannot  reach,  and  where  our  greatest  efforts 
must  have  been  ineffectual,  God  himself  has 
finished  these  with  amazing  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Our  beneficent  rather  has  con- 
sidered those  parts  of  nature  as  peculiarly  his 
own  ;  as  parts  which  no  creature  could  have 
skill  or  strength  to  amend :  and  therefore 
made  them  incapable  of  alteration ,  or  of  more 
perfect  regularity.  The  heavens  and  the 
firmament  show  the  wisdom  and  the  glory  of 
the  workman.  Astronomers,  who  are  best 
skilled  in  the  symmetry  of  systems,  can  find 
nothing  there  that  they  can  alter  for  the  better. 
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God  made  these  perfect,  because  no  subordin- 
ate being  could  correct  their  defects. 

When,  therefore,  we  survey  nature  on  this 
side,  nothing  can  be  more  splendid,  more  cor- 
rect, or  amazing.  We  there  behold  a  Deity 
residing  in  the  midst  of  a  universe,  infinitely 
extendi  every  way,  animating  all,  and  cheer- 
ins^  the  vacuity  with  his  presence !  We  be- 
bold  an  immense  and  shapeless  mass  of  mat* 
ter,  formed  into  worlds  by  his  power,  and  dis- 
persed at  intervals,  to  which  even  the  imagin- 
ation cannot  travel !  In  this  great  theatre  of 
his  glory,  a  thousand  suns,  like  our  own,  ani. 
mate  their  respective  systems,  appearing  and 
vanishing  at  Divine  command.  We  behold 
our  own  bright  luminary  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  its  system,  wheeling  its  planets  in  times  pro- 
portioned to  their  distances,  and  at  once  dis- 
pensing  light,  heat,  and  action.  The  earth 
also  is  seen  with  its  two-fold  motion  ;  produc* 
ing,  by  the  one,  the  change  of  seasons  ;  and 
by  the  other,  the  grateful  vicissitudes  of  day 
and  night  With  what  silent  magnificence 
is  all  tius  performed !  with  what  seeming  ease ! 
The  works  of  art  are  exerted  with  interrupted 
force  ;  and  their  noisy  progress  discovers  the 
obstructions  they  receive  :  but  the  earth,  with 
a  silent  steady  rotation,  successively  presents 
every  part  of  its  bosom  to  the  sun ;  at  once 
imbibing  nourishment  and  light  from  that 
parent  m  vegetation  and  fertility. 

But  not  only  provisions  of  heat  and  light 
are  thus  supplied,  but  its  whole  surface  is 
covered  with  a  transparent  atmosphere,  that 
turns  with  its  motion,  and  guards  it  from  ex- 
ternal injury.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  thus 
broken  into  a  genial  warmth;  and,  while  the 
surface  is  assisted,  a  gentle  heat  is  produced  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  contributes  to 
cover  it  with  verdure.  Waters  also  are  sup- 
plied in  healthful  abundance,  to  support  life 
and  assist  vegetation.  Mountains  arise,  to 
diversify  the  prospect,  and  give  a  current  to 
the  stream.  Seas  extend  from  one  continent 
to  the  other,  replenished  with  animals  that 
may  be  turned  to  human  support ;  and  also 
serving  to  enrich  the  earth  with  a  sufficiency 
of  vapour.     Breezes  fly  along  the  surface  of 
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the  fields,  to  promote  health  and  vegetation. 
The  coolness  of  the  evening  invites  to  rest; 
and  the  freshness  of  the  morning  renews  for 
labour. 

Such  are  the  delights  of  the  habitation  that 
has  been  assigned  to  man  !  Without  any  one 
of  these,  he  must  have  been  wretched;  and 
none  of  these  could  hislDwn  industry  have  sup. 
plied.  But  while  many  of  his  wants  are  thus 
kindly  furnished  on  the  one  hand,  there  are 
numberless  inconveniences  to  excite  his  in. 
dustry  on  the  other.  This  habitation,  though 
provided  with  all  the  conveniences  of  air,  pas- 
turage, and  water,  is  but  a  desert  place,  with 
out  human  cultivation.  The  lowest  animal 
finds  more  conveniences  in  the  wilds  of  nature 
than  he  who  boasts  himself  their  lord.  The 
whirlwind,  the  inundation,  and  all  the  aspe- 
rities of  the  air,  are  peculiarly  terrible  to  man, 
who  knows  their  consequences,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, dreads  their  approach.  The  earth  it 
self,  where  human  art  has  not  pervaded,  puts 
on  d  frightful  gloomy  appearance.  The  fo- 
rests are  dark  and  tangled ;  the  meadows 
overgrown  with  rank  weeds ;  and  the  brooks 
stray  without  a  determined  channel  Nature 
diat  has  been  kind  to  every  lower  order  of 
beings,  has  been  quite  neglectful  with  regard 
to  him  ;  to  the  savage  uncontriving  man  the 
earth  is  an  abode  of  desolation,  where  his 
shelter  is  insufficient,  and  his  food  precarious. 

A  world  thus  furnished  with  advantages  on 
one  side,  and  inconveniences  on  the  other,  is 
the  proper  abode  of  reason,  is  the  fittest  to 
exercise  the  industry  of  a  free  and  a  thinking 
creature.  Those  evils  which  art  can  remedy, 
and  prescience  guard  against,  are  a  proper 
call  for  the  exertion  of  his  faculties ;  and  they 
tend  still  more  to  assimilate  him  to  his  Crea^- 
tor.  God  beholds  with  pleasure  that  being 
which  he  has  made,  converting  the  wretched- 
ness  of  his  natural  situation  into  a  theatre  of 
triumph  ;  bringing  all  the  headlong  tribes  of 
nature  into  subjection  to  his  will ;  and  produc- 
ing  that  order  and  uniformity  upon  earth,  of 
which  his  own  heavenly  fabric  is  so  bright  an 
example. 
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CHAP.  I. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  ANIMALS  WITH  THE  IN- 
FERIOR RANKS  OF  CREATION. 

H^viNa  given  an  account  of  the  earth,  in 
general,  and  the  advantages  and  inconveni- 
ences with  which  it  abounds,  we  now  oome 
to  consider  it  more  minutely.  Having  des- 
cribed the  habitation,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire  after  the  inhabitants.  Amidst  the  in- 
finitely different  productions  which  the  earth 
offers,  and  with  which  it  is  every  where  cover- 
ed, animals  hold  the  first  rank  ;  as  well  be- 
cause of  the  finer  formation  of  their  parts,  as 
of  their  superior  power.  The  vegetable  which 
is  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  obliged  to  wait  for 
its  accidental  supplies  of  nourishment,  may  be 
considered  as  the  prisoner  of  nature.  Unable 
to  correct  the  disadvantages  of  its  situation,  or 
to  shield  itself  from  the  dangers  that  surround 
it,  every  object  that  has  motion  may  be  its 
destroyer. 

But  animals  are  endowed  with  powers  of 
motion  and  defence.  The  greatest  part  are 
capable,  by  changing  place,  of  commanding 
nature ;  and  of  thus  obliging  her  to  furnish 
that  nourishment  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
their  state.  Those  few  that  are  fixed  to  one 
spot,  even  in  this  seemingly  helpless  situation, 
are,  nevertheless,  protected  from  external  in- 
jury by  a  hard  shelly  covering  ;  which  they 
often  oan  close  at  pleasure,  and  thus  defend 
themselves  from  every  assault  And  here,  I 
think,  we  may  draw  the  line  between  the  ani- 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Every  animal, 
by  some  means  or  other,  finds  protection  from 
injury;  either  from  its  force  or  courage,  its 
swiftness  or  cunning.  Some  are  protected 
by  hiding  in  convenient  places ;  and  others  by 
taking  refuge  in  a  hard  resisting  shell.  But 
vegetables  are  totally  unprotected;   they  are 


exposed  to  every  assailant,  and  patiently 
submissive  in  every  attack.  In  a  word, 
an  animal  is  an  organized  being,  that  is, 
in  some  measure,  provided  for  its  own  se- 
curity ;  a  vegetable  is  destitute  of  every  pro- 
tection. 

But  though  it  is  very  easy,  without  the 
help  of  definitions,  to  distinguish  a  plant  from 
an  animal,  yet  both  possess  many  properties 
so  much  alike,  that  the  two  kingdoms,  as  they 
are  called,  seem  mixed  with  each  other. 
Hence,  it  frequently  puzzles  the  naturalists  to 
tell  exactly  where  animal  life  begins,  and 
vegetative  terminates ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to 
resolve,  whether  some  objects  offered  to  view 
be  of  the  lowest  of  the  animal,  or  the  highest 
of  the  vegetable  races.  The  sensitive  plant, 
that  moves  at  the  touch,  seems  to  have  as 
much  perception  as  the  fresh. water  polypus, 
that  is  possessed  of  a  still  slower  share  of  mo- 
tion. Besides,  the  sensitive  plant  will  not  re- 
produce upon  cutting  in  pieces,  which  the 
polypus  is  known  to  do ;  so  that  the  vegetable 
production  seems  to  have  the  superiority.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  polypus  hunts  for 
its  food,  as  most  other  animals  do.  It  changes 
its  situation ;  and  therefore  possesses  a  power 
of  choosing  its  food,  or  retreating  from  danger. 
Still,  therefore,  the  animal  kingdom  is  far  re- 
moved  above  the  vegetable;  and  its  lowest 
denizen  is  possessed  of  very  great  privileges, 
when  compared  with  the  plants  with  which  it 
is  often  surrounded. 

However,  both  classes  have  many  resem- 
blances, by  which  they  are  raised  above  the 
unorganized  and  inert  masses  of  nature. 
Minerals  are  mere  inactive,  insensible  bodies, 
entirely  motionless  of  themselves,  and  wait, 
ing  some  external  force  to  alter  their  forms  or 
their  properties.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  ani- 
mals and  vegetables ;  these  are  endued  with 
life  and  vigour ;  they  have  their  state  of  im- 
provement  and  decay ;  they  aro  capable  oi 
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re-producing  their  kinds;  they  grow  from 
seeds  in  some,  and  from  cuttings  in  others  ; 
they  seem  all  possessed  of  sensation,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree ;  they  both  have  their 
enmities  and  affections  ;  and  as  some  animals 
are,  by  nature,  impelled  to  violence,  so  some 
plants  are  found  to  exterminate  all  others,  and 
make  a  wilderness  of  the  places  round  them. 
As  the  lion  makes  a  desert  of  the  forest  where 
it  resides,  thus  no  other  plant  will  grow  under 
the  shade  of  the  manchineel-tree.  Thus,  also, 
that  plant,  in  the  West- Indies,  called  cava- 
guaUit  clings  round  whatever  tree  it  happens 
to  approach :  there  it  quickly  gains  the  ascen- 
dant ;  and  loading  the  tree  with  a  verdure  not 
its  own,  keeps  away  that  nourishment  design, 
ed  to  feed  the  trunk;  and  at  last,  entirely 
destroys  its  supporter.  As  all  animals  are 
ultimately  supported  upon  vegetables,  so  ve- 
getables are  greatly  propagated  by  being 
made  a  part  of  animal  food.  Birds  distribute 
the  seeds  wherever  they  fly,  and  quadrupeds 
prune  them  into  great  luxuriance.  By  diese 
means  the  quantity  of  food,  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, is  kept  equal  to  the  number  of  the  con- 
sumers ;  and,  leflt  some  of  the  weaker  ranks 
of  animals  should  find  nothing  for  their  sup- 
port, but  all  the  provisions  be  devoured  by  the 
strong,  different  vegetables  aro  appropriated 
to  different  appetites.  If,  transgressing  this 
role,  the  stronger  rank  should  invade  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  and  breaking  through  all 
reeard  to  appetite,  should  make  an  indiscri. 
minate  use  of  every  vegetable,  nature  then 
punishes  the  transgression,  and  poison  marks 
the  crime  as  capital. 

If,  again,  we  compare  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, with  rospect  to  the  p&ces  where  they 
are  found,  we  shall  find  them  bearing  a  still 
stronger  similitude.  ^      The  vegetables  that 

^  On  ft  niperficiftl  view,  vegettUeB  Mem  more  abun- 
dant than  ftaJniftls;  so  eonUvy,  however,  is  this  to  fact, 
that  the  species  of  animals,  when  compared  wiih  those 
of  plants,  may  be  considered  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1. 
Henoe  it  follows  that  botany,  when  compared  with 
aoology,  is  a  very  limited  study:  plants,  when  consider- 
ed in  relation  to  insects  alone,  bear  no  proportion  in  the 
number  of  the  species.  The  phanerogftmous  plants  of 
Britain  have  been  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  1500, 
while  the  insects  that  have  ahresdy  been  discovered  in 
this  country  (and  probably  many  hundreds  still  remain 
anknown)  amount  to  10,000,  which  is  more  than  six 
insects  to  one  plant.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals,  in  comparison  with  what  is  known  of  plants,  is 
riight  and  unsatisfactory:  it  is  likewise  attended  with 
diAcultiee  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  beings  so 
anmeroiis  and  diversified,  and  which  will  always  render 
it  comparatively  imperfect.  It  rarely  happens  that  a 
single  q>ecimen  of  a  plant  is  found  isolated ;  the  botanist 
can  therefore  immediately  arrive  at  certain  conclusions: 
if  he  is  in  a  mountainous  country,  he  is  enabled  to  trace, 
without  much  difficulty,  the  lowest  and  the  highest  ele- 
vation at  which  a  particular  species  is  found ;  and  the 
ostim  of  the  soil,  which  may  Jbe  considered  the  food  of 


grow  in  a  dry  and  sunny  soil,  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  though  not  luxuriant ;  so  also  are 
the  animals  of  such  a  climate.  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  that  are  the  joint  product  of  heat 


the  plant,  is  at  once  known.  But  these  advantages  do 
not  attend  the  aoologist:  his  busioets  is  with  beings  per- 
petually moving  upon  the  earth,  or  hid  in  the  depths  of 
ocean,  performing  numerous  functions  in  secret;  while 
of  the  marine  tribes  he  can  never  hope  to  be  acquainted 
with  more  than  a  very  insignificant  portion.  The  fol- 
towing  observations  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
merely  an  outline  of  those  general  laws  which  seem  to 
regulate  the  geography  of  animals. 

The  distribution  of  animals  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
must  be  considered  under  two  heads,  general  and  parti- 
cular. The  first  relates  to  families  or  groups  inhabiting 
particular  eones,  and  to  others  by  which  they  are  re- 
presented in  another  hemisphere.  The  second  refers  to 
the  local  distribution  of  the  animals  of  any  particular 
country,  or  to  that  of  individual  species.  It  is  to  the  gene- 
ral distribution  of  groups,  as  a  celebrated  writer  has 
well  observed,  that  the  philosophic  sodogist  should  first 
direct  his  atterition,  rather  than  to  the  locality  of  species. 
By  studying  nature  in  her  higher  groups,  we  discover 
that  certain  functions  are  developed  under  different 
forms,  and  we  begin  to  discern  something  of  the  great 
plan  of  providence  in  the  creation  of  animals,  and  ar- 
rive at  general  results,  which  must  be  for  ever  hid  from 
those  who  limit  their  views  to  the  habitations  of  species, 
or  to  the  local  distribution  of  animals. 

Animals,  like  plants,  are  generally  found  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  xones.  Fabricius,  In  speaking  of  insects, 
divides  the  globe  into  eight  climates,  which  he  denomi- 
nates the  Indian,  Egyptian,  southern,  Mediterranean, 
northern,  oriental,  occidental,  and  alpine.  In  the  first 
he  includes  the  tropics;  in  the  second,  the  northern  re- 
gion immediately  adjacent;  In  the  third,  the  southern; 
in  the  fourth,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  including  also  Armenia  and  Media;  in  the 
fifth,  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  interjacent  between 
Lapland  and  Paris ;  in  the  sixth,  the  northern  part  of 
Asia,  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  intense ;  in  the  seventh, 
North  America,  Japan,  and  China ;  and  in  the  eighth, 
all  those  mountains  whose  summits  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive,  that  this, 
though  a  very  ingenious.  Is  a  very  artificial  theory;  the 
divisions  are  vague  and  arbitrary,  and  we  know  that  ani- 
mals of  one  country  differ  essentially  from  those  of  an- 
other, although  both  may  eigoy  the  same  degree  of  tem- 
perature. M.  Latreille  has  therefore  attempted  a  more 
definite  theory.  His  two  primary  divisions  are  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  climates,  according  to  their  situation 
above  or  below  the  equinoctial  line;  and  taking  twelve 
degrees  of  latitude  for  each  climate,  he  subdivides  the 
whole  into  twelve.  Beginning  at  84<>  N.  L.,  he  has 
seven  arctic  climates:  viz.  the  polar,  subpolar,  superior, 
intermediate,  supratropical,  tropical,  and  equatorial:  but 
his  antarctic  climates,  as  no  land  has  been  discovered 
below  GOP  S.  L.,  amount  only  to  five,  beginning  with 
the  equatorial,  and  terminating  with  the  superior.  He 
proposes  also  a  further  diviAm  of  subcllmates,  by  means 
of  certain  meridian  lines ;  separating  thus  the  old  worid 
from  the  new,  and  subdividing  the  former  into  two  great 
portions ;  an  eastern,  beginning  with  India ;  and  a  western, 
terminating  with  Persia.  He  proposes,  further,  that 
each  climate  should  be  considered  as  having  24^  of 
longitude  andlS^  of  latitude.  This  system  certainly 
approximates  more  to  what  we  see  In  nature  than  tlut 
proposed  by  Fabricius;  yet  Mr  Kirby  observes  with 
truth,  that  the  division  of  the  globe  into  climates  by 
equivalent  parallels  and  meridians  wears  the  appearance 
of  an  artificial  and  aititrary  system,  rather  than  of  one 
according  to  nature. 
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and  moifllurey  are  luxuriant  and  tender ;  and 
the  animals  assimilating  to  the  vegetable  food, 
on  which  they  ultimately  subsist,  are  much 
larger  in  such  places  than  in  others.  Thus, 
in  the  internal  parts  of  South  America  and 
Africa,  where  the  sun  usually  scorches  all 
above,  while  inundations  cover  all  below,  the 
insects,  reptiles,  and  other  animals,  grow  to  a 
prodigious  size:  the  earth-worm  of  America  is 
often  a  yard  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  walk- 
ing cane  ;  the  boiguacu,  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  serpent  kind,  is  sometimes  forty  feet  in 
length;  the  bats  in  those  countries  are  as  big 
as  a  rabbit ;  the  toads  are  bigger  than  a  duck; 
and  their  spiders  are  as  large  as  a  sparrow. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  cold  frozen  regions  of 
the  north,  where  vegetable  nature  is  stinted 
of  its  growth,  the  few  animals  in  those  cli- 
mates  partake  of  the  diminution;  all  the  wild 
animals,  except  the  bear,  are  much  smaller 
than  in  milder  countries ;  and  such  of  the 
domestic  kinds  as  are  carried  thither,  quickly 
degenerate,  and  grow  less.  Their  very  in. 
sects  are  of  the  minute  kinds,  their  bees  and 
spiders  being  not  half  so  large  as  those  in  the 
temperate  zone. 

The  similitude  between  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals is  no  where  more  obvious  than  in  those 
that  belong  to  the  ocean,  where  the  nature  of 
one  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
the  other.  This  element,  it  is  well  known,  has 
its  vegetables,  and  its  insects  that  feed  upon 
them,  in  great  abundance.  Over  many  tracts 
of  the  sea,  a  weed  is  seen  floating,  which 
covers  the  surface,  and  gives  the  resemblance 
of  a  green  and  extensive  meadow.  On  the 
under  aide  of  these  unstable  plants,  millions 
of  little  animals  are  found  adapted  to  their 
situation.  For  as  their  ground,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  lies  over  their  heads,  their  feet  are 
placed  upon  their  backs ;  and  as  land  animals 
have  their  legs  below  their  bodies,  these  have 
them  above.  At  land  also,  most  animals  are 
furnished  with  eyes  to  see  their  food  ;  but  at 
sea,  almost  all  the  reptile  kinds  are  without 
eyes,  which  might  only  give  them  prospects 
of  danger  at  a  time  when  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  escaping  it.  ^ 

Thus,  in  all  places,  we  perceive  an  obvious 

Vertebntod  animals  hsre  a  wider  range  than  inrer- 
tebrated  animals,  thus  resembling  man,  who  is  spread 
over  the  whole  earth:  the  dog  and  the  crow  are  found 
wild  in  almost  erery  climate ;  the  swallow  traverses,  in 
a  few  days,  from  the  temperate  to  the  torrid  zone ;  and 
numerous  other  birds  annually  perform  long  migrations. 
Next  to  these.  Insects,  above  all  the  other  invertebrats, 
eig'oj  the  widest  range. 

Marine  animals  have^  in  general,  a  wider  range  than 
those  strictly  terrestrial.      This  may  probably  originate 
In  their  being  more  independent  of  the  eflects  of  tem- 
perature.— Loudon* t  Sncydopedia  of  AgricuUur9, 
I  LimuBi  Amssnitates,  vol.  v.  p.  68. 


similitude  between  the  animals  and  the  vege- 
tables of  every  region.  In  general,  however, 
the  most  perfect  races  have  the  least  similitude 
to  the  vegetable  productiotui  on  which  they 
are  ultimately  fed ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  meaner  the  animal,  the  more  local  it  is 
found  to  be,  and  the  more  it  is  influenced  by 
the  varieties  of  the  soil  where  it  resides. 
Many  of  the  more  humble  reptile  kinds  are 
not  only  confined  to  one  country,  but  also  to  a 
plant ;  nay,  even  to  a  leaf.  Upon  that  they 
subsist;  increase  with  its  vegetation,  and 
seem  to  decay  as  it  declines.  They  are  merely 
the  circumscribed  inhabitants  of  a  single  vege- 
table :  take  them  from  that,  and  they  instantly 
die ;  being  entirely  assimilated  to  the  plant 
they  feed  on,  assuming  its  colour,  and  even 
its  medicinal  properties.  For  this  reason  there 
are  infinite  numbers  of  the  meaner  animals 
that  we  have  never  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
in  this  part  of  the  world ;  they  are  incapable 
of  living  separate  from  their  kindred  ve- 
getables, which  grow  only  in  a  certain  cli- 
mate. 

S4ich  animals  as  are  formed  more  perfect, 
lead  a  life  of  less  dependence  ;  and  some  kinds 
are  found  to  subsist  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  at  the  same  time.  But,  of  all  the  races 
of  animated  nature,  man  is  the  least  affected 
by  the  soil  Tihtre  he  resides,  and  least  influ- 
enced by  the  variations  of  vegetable  suste. 
nance :  equally  unafiected  by  the  luxuriance 
of  the  warm  climates,  or  the  sterility  of  the 
poles,  he  has  spread  his  habitations  over  the 
whole  earth;  and  finds  subsistence  as  well 
amidst  the  ice  of  the  north  as  the  burning  de- 
serts under  the  line.  All  creatures  of  an  in- 
ferior  nature,  as  has  been  said,  have  peculiar 
propensities  to  peculiar  climates;  they  are 
circumscribed  to  cones,  and  confined  to  terri- 
tories, where  their  proper  food  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance ;  but  roan  may  be  called 
the  animal  of  every  climate,  and  sufiers  but 
very  gradual  alterations  from  the  nature  of  any 
situation. 

As  to  animals  of  a  meaner  rank,  whom 
man  compels  to  attend  him  in  his  migrations, 
these  being  obliged  to  live  in  a  kind  of  con. 
straint,  and  upon  vegetable  food  often  diflcr- 
ent  from  that  of  their  native  soil,  they  very 
soon  alter  their  natures  with  the  nature  of 
their  nourishment,  assimilate  to  the  vegetables 
upon  which  they  are  fed,  and  thus  assume 
very  different  habits  as  well  as  appearances. 
Thus  man,  unaffected  himself,  alters  and  di- 
rects the  nature  of  other  animals  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  increases  their  strength  for  his  delight, 
or  their  patience  for  his  necessities. 

This  power  of  altering  the  appearances  of 
things,  seems  to  have  been  given  him  for  very 
wise  purposes.  The  Deity,  when  he  made 
the  earth,  was  willing  to  give  his  favoured 
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creature  man^r  opponents,  that  might  at  once 
exercise  his  yirtues,  and  call  forth  his  latent 
abilities.  Hence  we  find,  in  those  wide  vn- 
cultiYated  wildernesses,  where  man,  in  his 
savage  state,  owns  inferior  strength,  and  the 
beasts  claim  divided  dominion,  that  the  whole 
forest  swarms  with  nozkras  animals  and  veget- 
ables ;  animab  as  yet  undescribed,  and  veget- 
ables which  want  a  name.  In  tiiose  recesses, 
nature  seems  ra&er  lavish  than  magnificent  in 
bestowing  life.  The  trees  are  usually  of  the 
largest  kinds,  covered  round  with  parasite 
plants,  and  interwoven  at  the  tops  with  each 
other.  The  boughs,  both  above  and  below, 
are  peopled  with  various  generations ;  some  of 
which  have  never  been  upon  the  ground,  and 
others  have  never  stirred  from  the  branches  on 
which  they  were  produced.  In  this  manner, 
millions  of  minute  and  lothesome  creatures 
pursue  a  round  of  uninterrupted  existence, 
and  enjoy  a  life  scarcely  superior  to  vegeta- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  vegetables  in 
those  places  are  of  the  larger  kinds,  while  the 
animal  race  is  of  the  smaller:  but  man  has 
altered  this  disposition  of  nature ;  having,  in  a 
great  measure,  levelled  the  extensive  forests, 
cultivated  the  softer  and  finer  vegetables,  de- 
stroyed the  numberless  tribes  of  minute  and 
noxious  animals,  and  taken  everv  method  to 
increase  a  numerous  breed  of  the  larger  kinds. 
He  thus  has  exercised  a  severe  control ;  un- 
peopled nature,  to  embellish  it,  and  diminished 
the  size  of  the  vegetable,  in  order  to  improve 
that  of  the  animaf  kingdom. 

To  subdue  the  earth  to  his  own  use,  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  aim  of  man ;  which  was 
only  to  be  done  by  increasing  the  number  of 
plants,  and  diminishing  that  of  animals :  to 
multiply  existence  aloftep  was  that  of  the  Deity. 
For  this  reason,  we  find,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
that  animal  life  is  increased  to  the  greatest 
quantity  possible  ;  and,  we  can  scarcely  form 
a  system  that  could  add  to  its  numbers.  First, 
plants,  or  trees,  are  provided  bv  nature  of  the 
largest  kinds  ;  and,  oonsequently,  the  nourish, 
ing  surface  is  thus  extended.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  animals  peculiar  to  every  part 
of  the  vegetable,  so  that  no  part  of  it  is 
losL  But  the  greatest  possible  increase  of 
life  would  still  be  deficient,  were  there  not 
other  animals  that  lived  upon  animals;  and 
these  are,  themselves,  in  turn,  food  for 
some  other  greater  and  stronger  set  of  crea- 
tures Were  all  animals  to  live  upon  ve- 
getables alone,  thousands  would  be  extinct 
that  now  have  existence,  as  the  quantity  of 
their  provision  would  shortly  fail.  But,  as 
things  are  wisely  constituted,  one  animal  now 
supports  another ;  and  thus,  all  take  up  less 
room  than  they  would  by  living  on  the  same 
food;  as,  to  make  use  of  a  simuar  instance, a 
greater  number  of  people  may  be  crowded 


into  the  same  space,  if  each  is  made  to  bear 
his  fellow  upon  his  shoulders. 

To  diminish  the  number  of  animals  and 
increase  that  of  vegetables,  has  been  the  gene- 
ral scope  of  human  industry ;  and  if  we  com- 
pare the  utility  of  the  kinds,  with  respect  to* 
man,  we  shall  find,  that  of  the  vast  variety  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  but  very  few  are  service- 
able  to  him;  and,  in  the  vegetable,  but  very 
few  are  entirely  noxious.  How  small  a  part 
of  the  insect  tribes,  for  instance,  are  beneficial 
to  mankind,  and  what  numbers  are  injurious! 
In  some  countries  they  almost  darken  the  air: 
a  candle  cannot  be  lighted  without  their  in- 
stantly flying  upon  it,  and  putting  out  the 
flame. '  The  closest  recesses  are  no  safeguard 
from  their  annoyance  ;  and  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes  of  nature  only  serve  to  invite  their 
rapacity.  As  these  are  injurious,  from  their 
multitudes,  so  most  of  the  larger  kinds  are 
equally  dreadful  to  him  from  their  courage 
and  ferocity..  In  the  most  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  forest  these  maintain  an  undisputed 
empire ;  and  man  invades  their  retreats  witii 
terror.  These  are  dreadful ;  and  there  are 
still  more  which  are  utterly  useless  to  him, 
that  serve  to  take  up  the  room  which  more 
beneficial  creatures  might  possess  ;  and  in- 
commode him  rather  with  their  numbers  than 
their  enmities.  Thus,  in  a  catalogue  of  land- 
animals,  that  amounts  to  more  than  twenty 
thousand,  we  can  scarcely  reckon  up  a  hun- 
dred that  are  any  way  useful  to  him ;  the 
rest  being  either  all  is  his  open  or  his  secret 
enemies,  immediately  attacking  him  in  per- 
son, or  intruding  upon  that  food  he  has  appro- 
priated to  himself.  Vegetables,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  existing  in  greater  variehr,  are 
but  few  of  them  noxious.  The  most  deadl;^ 
poisons  are  often  of  great  use  in  medicine ; 
and  even  those  plants  that  only  seem  to  cum- 
ber  the  ground,  serve  for  food  to  the  race  of 
animals  which  he  has  taken  into  friendship  or 
protection.  The  smaller  tribes  of  vegetables, 
in  particular,  are  cultivated,  as  contributing 
either  to  his  necessities  or  amusement ;  so  that 
vegetable  life  is  as  much  promoted  by  human 
industry,  as  animal  life  is  controlled  and 
diminished. 

Hence  it  was  not  without  a  long  struggle, 
and  various  combinations  of  experience  and 
art,  that  man  acquired  his  present  dominion. 
Almost  every  good  that  he  possesses  was  the 
result  of  the  contest ;  for,  every  day,  as  he 
was  contending,  he  was  growing  more  wise : 
and  patience  and  fortitude  were  the  fruits  of 
his  industry. 

Hence,  also,  we  see  the  necessity  of  some 
animals  living  upon  each  other,  to  fill  up  the 
plan  of  Providence ;  and  we  may,  consequent- 


1  UllM's  DescripUon  of  GuayaiiuU. 
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ly,  iijfer  the  expediency  of  man's  living  upon 
all.  Both  animals  and  vegetables  seem  equal- 
ly fitted  to  his  appetites;  and,  were  any  reli- 
gious or  moral  motives  to  restrain  him  from 
taking  away  life,  upon  any  account,  he  would 
only  thus  give  existence  to  a  variety  of  beings 
made  to  prey  upon  each  other:  and,  instead 
of  preventing,  multiply  mutual  destruction. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  GEKERATION  OF  ANIMAI^.  ^ 

Beforb  we  survey  animals  in  their  state  of 
maturity,  and  performing  the  functions  adapt- 
ed  to  their  respective  natures,  method  requires 

1  The  generatlTe  power,  tii&t  wonderful  attribute  of  or> 
ganized  beings,  is  differently  developed  in  TegeUbles  and 
anioiais.  In  all  the  families  of  the  agamous  plants,  or 
those  in  which  the  sex  is  unknown,  as  the  truffles,  algn, 
&G.,  as  well  as  in  the  radiary  animals,  polypi,  hydros, 
meduses,  actinies,  holothuries,  &c.,  reproduction  is  ef- 
fected by  a  simple  division  of  the  individual,  which 
forms  complete  individuals,  or  by  shoots,  or  by  expansions 
of  the  procreative  being  when  it  has  a  superabundance 
of  nutrition  and  life.  Many  of  the  most  perfect  plants, 
in  which  tlie  sex  is  very  apparent,  as  all  the  phanero- 
pamous,  are  capable  of  multiplying  themselves  by  grain 
and  seeds,  by  shoots,  sprouts,  suckers,  portions  of  the 
root,  twigs,  &c.  This  is  not  so  with  animals  of  sex, 
which  must  couple  to  engender,  as  all  the  dioic  species, 
or  by  themselves,  as  the  monoic,  such  as  the  bivmivular 
molIusciB. 

Among  the  species  provided  with  sex  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is  a  great  difierence  rela- 
tive to  fecundity. 

Female  phmts  seem  more  capable  of  multiplying,  even 
without  the  intervention  of  the  male.  Thus,  we  observe 
females  of  dioic  vegetables  which  are  cultivated  in  Eu. 
rope  alone,  as  the  broussonotia  papyrifera,  the  populus 
balsamifera  propagate  by  twigs,  whilst  all  the  male  indi- 
viduals of  this  class  are  more  feeble,  and  do  not  multi* 
ply  by  the  same  means.  Even  some  female  plants  pro- 
duce male  flowers;  as  Forster  has  observed  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  seas4'  Spallansani  has  seen  the  female  of  the 
hemp  produce  fecund  grains.  Again,  the  stamens  are 
sometimes  changed  in  flowers,  while  the  female  organs 
remain  immutable. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  male  indi- 
viduals are  more  robust,  and  more  capable  of  fecundating 
than  females ;  and  as  td  the  proportion  of  the  species, 
one  bull  or  one  cock  is  sufficient  for  a  number  of  females, 
which  is  the  inverse  of  plants,  in  which  the  stamens 
almost  always  surpass  the  number  of  the  pistils. 

The  relative  multiplication  of  plants  and  animals  ap- 
pears to  be  equally  prodigious ;  and  it  is  doubtful  even  if 
the  animal  kingdom  has  the  superiority.  A  sprig  of 
maise  produces  2,000  grains;  a  sun-flower  has  double 
the  number;  a  stalk  of  poppy  afibrds  32,000  seeds,  one 
of  tobacco  more  than  40,000;  an  elm-tree  furnishes 
100,000  grains  annually,  a  clove  more  than  720,000, 
besides  thoae  which  produce  double  the  number.  The 
smallest  herring  has  nearly  lOfiOO  eggs.  Bloch  found 
100,000  in  a  carp  that  weighed  only  half  a  pound.  P. 
Petit  discovered  in  another,  about  four  inches  long, 
202,820  eggs;  and  in  another,  weighing  six  ounces, 
842,144.    A  perch  had  380,000,  and  a  female  sturgeon 


that  we  should  consider  them  in  the  more  early 
periods  of  their  existence.  There  has  been  a 
time  when  the  proudest  and  the  noblest  ani- 
mal was  a  partaker  of  the  same  imbecility 
with  the  meanest  reptile ;  and,  while  yet  a 
candidate  for  existence,  equally  helpless  and 
contemptible.  In  their  incipient  state,  all  are 
upon  a  footing  ;  the  insect  and  the  philosopher 
being  equally  insensible,  clogged  with  mat- 
ter, and  unconscious  of  existence.  Where 
then  are  we  to  begin  with  the  history  of  those 
beings,  that  make  such  a  distinguished  figure 
in  the  creation?  Or,  where  lie  those  peculiar 
characters  in  the  parts  that  go  to  make  up  ani- 
mated  nature — that  mark  one  animal  as  des- 
tined to  creep  in  the  dust,  and  another  to 
glitter  on  the  throne  ? 

This  has  been  a  subject  that  has  employed 


was  computed  to  have  7,653,200  eggs.  Leawenhoek 
calculated,  in  this  manner,  344,000  eggs  in  a  cod  fish. 
This  fish  alone  would,  in  a  few  years,  produce  milliooi 
of  its  kind;  and  if  these  reproduced  in  proportion,  mil* 
lions  of  millions  would  be  engendered  in  turn,  which 
shows  the  immense,  nay,  the  incalculable  fecundity  ol 
naturo. 

The  boundaries  of  the  universe  would  become  too 
confined,  if  we  supposed  this  reproductive  power  active 
in  all  its  sources,  without  any  thing  to  arrest  it;  because 
nature  is  impetuous  in  reproduction,  on  account  of  the 
inconceivable  attraction  of  pleasure,  so  that  the  eqnili- 
brium  of  the  universe  could  not  subsist  without  the  powei 
of  destruction,  which  re-establishes  the  level  or  medium 
of  all  beings. 

But  happily  the  power  of  reproduction  is  more  limited 
in  the  human  species,  though  sexual  union  is  more 
frequent  than  between  other  animals;  and  we  see  in  this 
that  which  is  in  iavour  of  nature. 

Each  of  the  two  ovaries  of  the  human  female  contains 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  ova  or  eggs ;  and  very  few  women 
have  had  this  number  of  infants.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  fecundity  is  greater  with  man  than  with 
woman.  Pregnancy,  the  puerperal  or  child-bed  states 
and  lactation,  are  opposed  to  reproduction,  but  a  hu^ 
band  might,  if  the  laws  of  morals,  religion,  and  society, 
permitted,  engender  with  numerous  healthful  women 
during  these  states.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  male  is  more  robust  and  free  from  diseases  than  the 
female,  and  that  he  enjoys  the  generative  faculty  much 
longer.  Women  seldom  have  oflspring  in  temperate 
climates,  after  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  when  the 
menstrual  function  ceases ;  while  men  continue  to  pro- 
pagate until  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  eighty,  and  even 
later,  of  which  there  are  numerous  and  daily  examples. 
A  very  remarkable  instance  was  lately  recorded  in  the 
public  press,  (1832  or  33),  of  a  Scottish  gentleman, 
who  had  fifty-seven  illegitimate  children  by  different 
women;  he  died  intestate,  and  possessed  of  a  large 
property,  none  of  which  came  to  his  numerous  off- 
spring. 

M,  Virey  gives  the  following  account  of  fecundation 
and  fecundity.  It  is  generally  observed,  that  women 
begin  to  lose  their  fecundity  from  the  age  of  forty*two 
to  forty>nine.  This  faculty  diminishes  in  men  from  the 
age  of  fifty  to  sixty  years,  but  it  may  exist  for  some 
years  later.  These  periods  are  not  rigorously  exact, 
though  generally  so ;  but  climates,  passions,  and  modes 
of  life,  cause  many  modifications.  The  eastern  people, 
for  example,  arrive  at  puberty  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  year,  and  the  faculty  of  procreation  ceases  at  Um 
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(he  curiosity  of  all  ages,  and  the  philosophers 
of  every  age  have  attempted  the  solution.  In 
tracing  nature  to  her  most  hidden  recesses,  she 
hecomes  too  minute  or  ohscure  for  our  inspec- 
tion; so  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  mark 
her  first  differences,  to  discover  the  point  where 
animal  life  begins,  or  the  cause  tlutt  conduces 
to  set  it  in  motion.  We  know  little  more 
than  that  the  greatest  number  of  animals  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  a  male  and  female  to 
reproduce  their  kind  ;  and  that  these  distinct- 
ly and  invariably  are  found  to  beget  creatures 
of  their  own  species.  Curiosity  has,  there- 
fore, been  active  in  trying  to  discover  the  im* 
mediate  result  of  this  union ;  how  far  either 
sex  contributes  to  the  bestowing  animal  life, 
and  whether  it  be  to  the  male  or  female,  that 
we  are  most  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  our 
existence. 

Hippocrates  has  supposed  that  fecundity 
proceeded  from  the  mixture  of  the  seminal  li- 
quor of  both  sexes  ^  each  of  which  equally  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  the  incipient  ani- 
mal. Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  the  seminal  liquor  in  the  male  alone  to 
contribute  to  this  purpose,  while  the  female 
supplied  the  proper  nourishment  for  its  sup- 
port Such  were  the  opinions  of  these  fathers 
of  philosophy ;  and  these  continued  to  be 
adopted  by  the  naturalists  and  schoolmen  of 
succeeding  ages,  with  blind  veneration.  At 
length  Steno  and  Harvey,  taking  anatomy  for 
their  guide,  gave  mankind  a  nearer  view  of 
nature  just  advancing  into  animation.  These 
perceived,  in  a\\  such  animals  as  produced 
their  young  alive,  two  glandular  bodies,  near 
the  womb,  resembling  that  ovary,  or  cluster 
of  small  eggs,  which  is  found  in  fowls ;  and 
from   the  analogy  between  both,  they  gave 


age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  The  northern  people  become 
puberoas  much  later,  and  preserve  the  faculty  of  engend- 
ering for  a  longer  time.  This,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood with  some  limitation.  In  Lapland,  for  example, 
and  other  countries  near  the  frozen  sea,  the  inhabitants 
become  marriageable  at  an  early  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  savages  of  America,  who  dwell  under  the  line, 
are  late  in  arriving  at  puberty.  It  would  thus  appear, 
that  as  much  depends  on  a  physical  difierence  inherent 
in  a  particular  race  as  in  climate. 

The  causes  which  favour  the  increase  of  population 
are  the  quality,  quantity,  and  species  of  aliments,  the 
climates,  modes  of  life,  occupations,  habits,  tempera- 
ments, &c. 

An  abundance  of  nourishment  augments  the  number 
of  men  and  animals.  The  years  of  prosperity  are  re- 
mariiable  ibr  the  increase  of  births,  the  years  of  scarcity 
or  famine  for  the  diminution.  Fecundity  is  greater  in 
cold  than  in  warm  climates.  The  Icelanders  have  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  children,  the  English  or  Germans  six 
or  eight,  the  French  four  or  five,  and  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  only  two  or  three.  There  are,  however,  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  some  as  regards  climate.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  African  negresses  are  remarkably  fruitful ; 
and  in  Egypt  women  have  often  two  or  three  infants  at 
at  one  birth. 


these  also  the  name  of  ovaria.  These,  as  they 
resembled  eggs,  they  naturally  concluded  had 
the  same  offices;  and,  therefore,  they  were 
induced  to  think  that  all  animals,  of  what 
kind  soever,  were  produced  from  e^gs.  At 
first,  however,  there  was  some  sutercation 
raised  against  this  system ;  for,  as  these  ovaria 
were  separate  from  the  womb,  it  was  objected 
that  they  could  not  be  any  way  instrumental 
in  replenishing  that  organ,  wiui  which  they 
did  not  communicate.  But,  upon  more  mi- 
nute inspection,  Fallopius,  the  anatomist,  per- 
ceived two  tubular  vessels  depending  from  the 
womb,  which,  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  had  a 
power  of  erecting  themselves,  of  embracing 
the  ovaria,  and  of  receiving  the  eggs,  in  order 
to  be  fecundated  by  the  seminal  liquor.  This 
discovery  seemed,  for  a  long  time  after,  to  fix 
the  opinions  of  philosophers.  The  doctrine 
of  Hippocrates  was  re-established,  and  the 
chief  business  of  generation  was  ascribed  to 
the  female.  This  was  for  a  long  time  the  es- 
tablished opinion  of  the  schools ;  but  Leuwen. 
hoeck,  once  more,  shook  the  whole  system, 
and  produced  a  new  schism  among  the  lovers 
of  speculation.  Upon  examining  the  seminal 
liquor  of  a  great  variety  of  male  animals  with 
microscopes,  which  helped  his  sight  more  than 
that  of  any  of  his  successors,  he  perceived 
therein  infinite  numbers  of  little  living  crea- 
tures, like  tadpoles,  very  brisk,  and  floating 
in  the  fluid  with  a  seeming  voluntary  motion. 
Each  of  these,  therefore,  was  thought  to  be 
the  rudiments  of  an  animal,  similar  to  that 
from  which  it  was  produced ;  and  this  only  re- 
quired  a  reception  from  the  female,  together 
with  proper  nourishment,  to  complete  its 
growth.  The  business  of  generation  was 
now,  therefore,  given  back  to  the  male  a  se- 
cond time,  by  many ;  while  others  suspended 
their  assent,  and  chose  rather  to  confess  igno- 
ranee  than  to  embrace  error.  ^ 

In  this  manner  has  the  dispute  continued 
for  several  ages,  some  accidental  discovery 
serving,  at  intervals,  to  renew  the  debate,  and 
revive  curiosity.  It  was  a  subject  where 
speculation  could  find  much  room  to  display 
itself;  and  Mr  Bufibn,  who  loved  to  specu- 
late, would  not  omit  such  an  opportunity  of 
giving  scope  to  his  propensity.  According  to 
this  most  pleasing  of  all  naturalists,  the  mi- 
croscope discovers  that  the  seminal  liquor,  not 
only  of  males,  but  of  females  also,  abounds  in 
these  moving  little  animals  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  and  that  they  appear  equally 
brisk  in  either  fluid.  These  he  takes  not  to 
be  real  animals,  but  organical  particles,  which 


1  Bonet  Considerations  sur  les  Corps  Organises.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  in  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
all  kinds  of  cattle,  much  more  importance  is  attached 
to  the  character  of  the  male  than  the  femala. 
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being  simple,  cannot  be  said  to  be  organized 
tbemselves,  but  go  to  the  composition  of  ail 
organized  bodies  whatsoever;  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  tooth,  in  the  wheel  of  a  watch, 
cannot  be  called  either  the  wheel  or  the  watch, 
and  yet  contributes  to  the  sum  of  the  ma. 
chine.  These  organicaJ  particles  are,  accord- 
ing to  him,  diffused  throughout  all  nature, 
and  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  seminal  li- 
quor, but  in  most  other  fluids  in  the  parts  of 
vegetables,  and  all  parts  of  animated  nature. 
As  they  happen,  therefore,  to  be  differently 
applied,  they  senre  to  contribute  a  part  of  the 
animal,  or  the  vegetable,  whose  growth  they 
serve  to  increase,  while  the  superfluity  is 
thrown  off  in  the  seminal  liquor  of  both  aenea 
for  the  reproduction  of  other  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  same  species.  These  particles 
assume  different  figures,  according  to  the  re- 
ceptacle into  which  they  enter;  falling  into 
the  womb,  they  unite  into  a  foetus ;  beneath 
the  bark  of  a  tree  they  pullulate  into  branches ; 
and,  in  short,  the  same  particles  that  first 
formed  the  animal  in  the  womb,  contribute  to 
increase  its  growth  when  brought  forth.  ^ 

To  this  system  it  has  been  objected,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  organical  substances 
without  being  organized;  and  that,  if  di- 
vested of  organization  themselves,  they  could 
never  make  an  organized  body,  as  an  infinibr 
of  circles  could  never  make  a  triangle.  It 
has  been  objected,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
conceive  the  transformation  of  these  organical 
particles,  than  even  that  of  the  animal,  whose 
growth  we  are  inquiring  after ;  and  this  sys- 
tem, therefore,  attempts  to  explain  one  obscure 
thing  by  another  still  more  obscure. 

But  an  objection,  still  stronger  than  these, 
had  been  advanced  by  an  ingenious  country- 
man of  our  own ;  who  asserts,  that  these  lit- 
tle animals,  which  thus  appear  swimming 
and  sporting  in  almost  every  fluid  we  exam, 
ine  with  a  microscope,  are  not  real  living  par- 
ticles, but  some  of  the  more  opaque  parts  of 
the  fluid  that  are  thus  increased  in  size,  and 
seem  to  have  a  much  greater  motion  than  they 
have  in  reality.  For  the  motion  being  mag- 
nified with  the  object,  the  smallest  degree  of 
it  will  seem  very  considerable  ;  and  a  being 
almost  at  rest  may,  by  these  means,  be  appar- 
ently  put  into  violent  action.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, if  we  look  upon  the  sails  of  a  wind, 
mill  moving  at  a  distance,  they  appear  to  go 
very  slow;  but,  if  we  approach  them,  and 
thus  magnify  their  bulk  to  our  eye,  they  go 
round  with  great  rapidity.  A  microscope,  in 
the  same  manner,  serves  to  bring  our  eye 
close  to  the  object,  and  thus  to  enlarge  it ;  and 
not  only  increase  the  magnitude  of  its  parts, 
but  of  its  motion.     Hence,  therefore,  it  would 
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follow,  that  these  oi^anical  particles,  that  are 
said  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  living  nature, 
are  but  mere  optical  illusions;  and  the  sy<*» 
tem  founded  on  them  must,  like  them^  be  il- 
lusive. 

These,  and  many  other  objections,  hare 
been  made  to  this  system ;  which,  instead  of 
enlightening  the  mind,  serve  only  to  show, 
that  too  close  a  pursuit  of  nature  very  oftea 
leads  to  uncertainty.  Happily,  however,  for 
mankind,  the  most  intricate  inquiries  are  gen- 
erally the  most  useless.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  balancing  account  between  the  sexes,  and 
attempting  to  ascertain  to  which  the  business 
of  generation  most  properlv  belongs,  it  will 
be  more  instructive,  as  well  as  amusing,  to 
begin  with  animal  nature,  from  its  earliest 
retirements,  and  evanescent  outlines,  and  pur- 
sue the  incipient  creature  through  all  its 
changes  in  the  womb,  till  it  arrives  into  open 
day. 

The  usual  distinction  of  animals,  with  re- 
spect to  their  manner  of  generation,  has  been 
into  the  oviparous  and  viviparous  kinds ;  or  in 
other  words,  into  those  that  bring  forth  an 
egg,  which  is  afterwards  hatched  into  life, 
and  those  that  bring  forth  their  young  alive 
and  perfect  In  one  of  these  two  ways  all 
animals  wore  supposed  to  have  been  produced, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  generation  were  sup- 
posed imaginary  or  erroneous.  But  later  dia. 
coveries  have  taught  us  to  be.  more  cautions  in 
making  general  concluskms,  and  have  even 
induced  many  to  doubt  whether  animal  life 
may  not  be  produced  merely  from  putrefao> 
tion.* 

Indeed  the  infinite  number  of  creatures  that 
putrid  substances  seem  to  give  birth  to,  and 
the  variety  of  little  insects  seen  floating  in 
liquors,  by  the  microscope,  appear  to  favour 
this  opinion.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
former  method  of  classing  animals  can  now  by 
no  means  be  admitted,  as  we  find  many  ani. 
mals  that  are  produced  nather  from  the  womb 
nor  from  the  shell,  but  merely  from  cuttings  ; 
so  that  to  multiply  life  in  some  creatures,  it 
is  sufficient  only  to  multiply  the  dissection. 
This  being  the  simplest  method  of  generation, 
and  that  in  which  life  seems  to  require  the 
smallest  preparation  for  its  existence,  I  will 
begin  with  it,  and  so  proceed  to  the  two  other 
kinds,  from  the  meanest  to  the  most  elaborate. 

The  earth.worm,  the  millipedea,  the  sea- 
worm,  and  many  marine  insects,  may  be  mul. 
tiplied  by  being  out  in  pieces  ;  but  the  poly- 
pus is  noted  for  its  amazing  fertility  ;  and 
from  hence  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  de- 
scription. The  structure  of  the  polypus  may 
be  compared  to  the  finger  of  a  glove,  open  at 
one  end,  and  closed  at  the  other.     The  closed 
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end  represents-  the  tail  of  tLe  polypus,  with 
which  it  serves  to  fix  itself  to  any  substance  it 
happens  to  be  upon ;  the  open  end  may  be 
compared  to  the  mouth ;  and,  if  we  conceive 
six  or  eight  small  strings  issuing  from  this 
end,  we  shall  have  a  proper  idea  of  its  arms, 
which  it  can  erect,  lengthen,  and  contract,  at 
pleasure,  like  the  horns  of  a  snail.  This  crea- 
ture is  verj  voracious,  and  makes  use  of  its 
arms  as  a  fisherman  does  of  his  net,  to  catch 
and  entangle  such  little  animals  as  happen 
to  come  within  its  reach.  It  lengthens  these 
arms  several  inches,  keeps  them  separated 
from  each  other,  and  thus  occupies  a  large 
space  in  the  water  in  which  it  resides.  These 
arms,  when  extended,  are  as  fine  as  threads 
of  silk,  and  have  a  most  exquisite  degree  of 
feeling.  If  a  small  worm  happens  to  get 
within  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  it  is  quickly 
entangled  by  one  of  these  arms,  and,  soon  af- 
ter, the  other  arms  come  to  its  aid  :  these  all 
together  shortening,  the  worm  is  drawn  into 
the  animal's  mouth,  and  quickly  devoured, 
colouring  the  body  as  it  is  swallowed.  Thus 
much  is  necessary  to  be  observed  of  this  ani- 
mal's method  of  living,  to  show  that  it  is  not 
of  the  vegetable  tribe,  but  a  real  animal,  per> 
forming  Uie  functions  which  other  animals  are 
found  to  perform,  and  endued  with  powers 
that  many  of  them  are  destitute  of.  But  what 
is  roost  extraordinary,  remains  yet  to  be  told ; 
for,  if  examined  with  a  microscope,  there  are 
seen  several  little  specks,  like  buds,  that  seem 
to  pullulate  from  different  parts  of  its  body ; 
and  these  soon  after  appear  to  be  young  po- 
lypi, and,  like  the  large  polypus,  begin  to 
cast  their  little  arms  about  for  prey,  in  the 
same  manner.  Whatever  they  happen  to 
ensnare  is  devoured^  and  gives  a  colour  not 
only  to  their  own  bodies,  but  to  that  of  the 
parent ;  so  that  the  same  food  is  digested,  and 
serves  for  the  nourishment  of  both.  The  food 
of  the  little  one  passes  into  the  large  polypus, 
and  colours  its  body ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  di- 

fests  and  swallows  its  food  to  pass  into  theirs, 
n  this  manner  every  polypus  has  a  new  co- 
lony sprouting  from  its  body :  and  these  new 
ones,  even  while  attached  to  the  parent  ani. 
mal,  become  parents  themselves,  having  a 
smaller  colony  also  budding  from  them ;  all, 
at  the  same  time,  busily  employed  in  seeking 
for  their  prey,  and  the  food  of  any  one  of  them 
serving  for  the  nourishment,  and  circulating 
through  the  bodies,  of  all  the  rest  This  so- 
ciety,  however,  is  every  hour  dissolving ;  those 
newly  produced  are  seen  at  intervals  to  leave 
the  body  of  the  large  polypus,  and  become, 
shortly  after,  the  head  of  a  beginning  colony 
themselves. 

In  this  manner  the  polypus  multiplies  na- 
turally ;  but  one  may  take  a  much  readier 
and  shorter  way  to  increase  them,  and  this 
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only  by  cutting  them  in  pieces.  Though  cut 
into  thousands  of  parts,  each  part  still  retains 
its  vivacious  qualities,  and  each  shortly  be- 
comes a  distinct  and  a  complete  polypus ; 
whether  cut  lengthways,  or  crossways,  it  is 
all  the  same ;  this  extraordinary  creature 
seems  a  gainer  by  our  endeavours,  and  multi- 
plies  by  apparent  destruction.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried,  times  without  number, 
and  still  attended  with  the  same  success. 

Here,  therefore,  naturalists,  who  have  been 
blamed  for  the  cruelty  of  their  experiments 
upon  living  animals,  may  now  boast  of  their 
increasing  animal  life,  instead  of  destroying 
it  The  production  of  the  polypus  is  a  kind 
of  philosophical  generation.  The  famous  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to 
produce  children  by  the  same  method  as  trees 
are  produced :  the  polypus  is  multiplied  in 
this  manner ;  and  every  philosopher  may  thus, 
if  he  please,  boast  of  a  very  numerous,  thoueh, 
I  should  suppose,  a  very  useless  progeny.  ^ 

^  It  hu  been  already  stated  that  there  are  male  and 
female  organs  in  animals,  destined  for  reproduction,  and 
there  are  similar  organs  in  TOgetables.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  Tory  small  number  of  plants,  all  vegetablea 
ofler  on  the  same  stallc  both  male  and  female  organs  of 
reproduction,  an  admirable  proTision  of  nature,  which 
thus  furnishes  the  means  of  generation  to  the  plant  com- 
pelled to  doTelope,  increase,  and  die  in  the  sun,  whilst 
animals  have  a  muscular  system,  that  enables  them  to 
move  from  place  to  phure  and  search  out  each  other. 
The  flower  is  the  part  of  the  plant  which  contains  the 
sexual  organs.  These  are  sometimes  united,  and  the 
union  is  called  hermaphrodite. 

The  flower,  the  most  tender,  beautiful,  and  remarks 
able,  on  account  of  its  form  and  variegated  colours.  Is 
generally  composed  of  four  principal  parts,  of  which  two 
are  essential  to  generation— the  stamen  and  the  pistil; 
two  others  which  exist  for  ornament  and  protection 
against  external  bodies — the  calix  and  corolla.  Such  is 
the  arrangement  of  all  these  parts  fai  proceeding  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior. 

The  calix  is  that  part  which  surrounds  the  flower, 
which  varies  in  colour,  consistence,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  which  compose  IL  all  of  which  are  united  at  the 
base.  It  may  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three  pieces,  and 
those  are  called  phylte. 

The  corolla  is  placed  within  the  calix,  and  forms  the 
inner  enrelope  of  the  stamen  and  pistil.  Linnasus  in- 
geniously compared  this  to  the  nuptial  bed,  or  the  thea- 
tre of  the  amour  of  plants.  It  varies  in  form  and  colour, 
and  like  the  calix,  consists  of  one  or  more  pieces. 

The  stamen,  or  the  male  sexual  organ,  is  the  third 
part  of  a  flower,  which  proceeds  immediately  iinom  the 
corolla,  and  its  use  Is  to  fecundate  the  pistil  or  female 
organ,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
This  organ  is  composed  of  the  filet  and  anther.  The 
filet  is  not  always  present,  as  It  is  not  indispensable  to 
fecundation,  as  on  Its  summit  is  the  anther,  without 
which  fecundation  cannot  happen. 

The  anther  consists  of  a  fine  membranous  sac  in  a 
doable  cavity,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a  very  fine 
powder  called  pollen.  The  anther  is  compared  to  the 
glans  or  head  of  the  male  organ,  and  the  filet  to  the 
body  of  the  same  organ.  The  pollen  consists  of  very 
fine  grains,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  Is  a  subtle  fluid 
possessing  a  similar  odour  to  the  semen  of  the  male:  It 
is  that  of  fecundation,  by  iU  action  on  the  pistil, 
n 
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ThiB  method  of  generation,  from  cuttings, 
may  be  considered  aB  the  most  simple  kind, 
and  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  little  pains 
Nature  takes  in  the  formation  of  her  lower 
«nd  hambler  productions.  As  the  removal 
ef  these  from  inanimate  into  animal  existence 
is  bixt  small,  there  are  litrt  few  preparations 
made  for  their  journey.  No  organs  of  gen. 
oration  seem  provided,  no  womb  to  receive, 
no  shell  to  protect  them  in  their  state  of  trans, 
ition.  The  little  reptile  is  quickly  fitted  for 
all  the  offices  of  its  humbler  sphere,  and  in  a 
vory  i^bort  time,  arrives  at  the  height  of  its 
contemptible  perfection. 

The  next  generation  is  of  those  animals 
that  we  see  produced  from  the  egg.  in  this 
manner  all  birds,  most  fishes,  and  many  of 


Most  floiren  bove  Mvend  stamens,  and  fewer  pistilSf 
80  that  we  nay  hArlj  coneinde  that  plants  are  geDeralljr 
polyaDdreus,  tfaat  is  to  say,  there  are  many  husbands  fer 
one  female,  as  among  certain  animals,  and  the-  human 
species  in  certain  eastern  nations. 

Linnasus  based  his  beautiful  classification  of  plants  on 
the  number  of  stamens,  or  vegetable  husbands.'  Thus 
his  first  class  is  mooandria,  one  stamen— his  second 
diandria,  two  stamen0--«nd  eo  on  to  the  eleventh  class, 
dodecaadria,  from  eleven  to  nineteen  stamens;  the 
twelith,  icottndria,  firom  twenty  to  a  huadred  stamens; 
the  thirteenth,  polyandri,  firom  twenty  to  a  hundred  sta- 
mens. Inserted  at  the  tube  of  the  cailz,  which  is  often 
onited  with  the  oTary;  the  fearteenth  class,  didynamia 
(two  powers),  four  stamens,  two  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  others;  the  fifteenth  class,  tetradynamla  (torn 
powers),  six  stamens,  four  of  which  suipass  the  other 
two  in  sin. 

The  stamens,  or  male  organs,  nmy  unite  in  diiibrent 
bondlee:  which  led  the  illustrious  Swede  to  add  four 
other  classes.  Sixteenth,  monodelphla,  one  forther, 
when  all  the  stamens  are  imlted  into  one.  Seventeenth 
class,  diadelphia,  two  brothers ;  eighteenth  class,  polya- 
delphiay  many  brothers;  nineteenth  class,  syngenesia, 
simultaneous  generation,  when  many  stamens  are  united 
by  the  anthers,  and  not  by  the  filet,  so  as  to  form  a  tube 
which  is  traversed  freely  by  the  style  of  tlie  pistil.  The 
twentieth  clsea,  gmandria,  which  signifies  woman  and 
man,  the  male  and  the  female,  in  which  the  stamens  are 
attached  to  the  pistils. 

In  fine,  there  are  plants  in  which  the  fl«rxusl  organs 
are  not  in  the  same  fiower,  and  these  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  Twenty-first  class,  mancecia,  one  house 
or  family ;  twenty-eecosid,  dleeria,  two  Csmilies;  twenty- 
third  class,  pelygamia,  hermaphrodites,  in  which  the 
male  and  female  organs  are  united  or  unisexual.  Last- 
ly, there  is  the  twenty4eiirth  class,  in  which  the  sexual 
•rgaas  escape  detection  with  the  eye,  and  these  are  call- 
ed cryplogamia,  hidden  marriages.  The  fem^e  organs 
of  plants  are  the  following:  the  pistil  is  (he  centre  of  the 
fiower,  and  is  the  female  organ;  it  is  composed  of  the 
ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stigma.  The  ovary,  derived 
from  the  word  ovum  or  egg,  beoaose  this  contains  small 
grains,  germs,  ovules,  or  rudiments,  is  the  inferior  part 
of  the  pistil,  which  is  supported  by  the  receptacle  or  base 
of  the  calix.  When  incised  or  cut  across,  St  contains 
ovules  or  eggs.  The  stigma  is  the  superior  part  of  the 
pistil,  which  transmits  to  the  ovary  the  pollen  or  fecunda- 
ting powder  shed  on  the  surface  of  the  stamens. 

The  style,  which  does  not  always  exist  In  all  plants, 
Ss  a  thread-like  process  situated  between  the  ovary  and 
sUgma,  whose  use  is  to  transmit  to  the  first  the  fecund- 
ating powder — though  the  stsEmens  or  male  organs  are 


the  insect  tribes,  are  brought  forth.  An  egg 
may  be  considered  as  a  womb  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  in  which  the 
embryo  is  but  just  beginnings  to  be  formed. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  incomplete 
dcliTory,  in  which  the  animal  is  disburthened 
of  its  young  before  its  perfect  formation. 
Fishes  and  insects,  indeed,  most  nsnally  com- 
mit the  care  of  their  eggs  to  hazard:  but 
birds,  which  are  more  perfecfly  formed,  are 
found  to  hatch  them  into  maturity  by  the 
warm&  of  their  bodies.  However,  any  other 
heat,  of  &e  same  temperature,  would  answer 
the  end  as  well ;  for  either  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  -or  of  a  stove,  is  eqnally  efficacions  in 
bringing  &e  animal  in  the  egg  to  perfection.' 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  we  may  consider 


much  more  numerous  than  the  pistils  or  female  organs ; 
but  in  some  plants  the  latter  exceed  the  ibrmer  in  num- 
ber. The  number  of  pistils  has  served  Linmeos  for  a 
division  of  a  oeriain  number  of  these  daeaes  into  ondlers. 

First  order — monogynia — one  pistil.  Second  order 
-— digynia.  Third  order — trigynia.  Fourth  order— 4e- 
tragynia — ^fonr  pistils. 

1  It  is  indispensd>le  to  hatching,  tfaat  an  equable  tern- 
peratui«  be  kept  up  of  about  96  *>  Fahr.  or  S2^  Rteam.» 
for  at  lower  temperatures  the  living  principle  appears  to 
become  torpid  and  unable  to  assimilate  the  nourishment 
provided  for  developing  the  embryo.  Proceeding  upon 
this  principle,  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
tried  the  experiment  in  Europe,  faav«  succeeded  by 
means  of  artificial  heat  in  hatching  eggs  without  any  aid 
irom  the  mother  bird. 

Modem  travellers,  who  mention  the  art  as  practised 
in  Egypt,  are  very  deficient  In  their  details;  but  we 
ought  to  wonder  the  less  at  tiiis  when  Father  Sicard  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  kept  a  secret  even  In  Egypt,  and  is 
only  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Berma, 
and  a  £ew  adjoining  places  in  the  Delta,  who  leave  it  as 
an  heir-loom  to  their  children,  forbidding  them  to  im- 
part it  to  strangers.  When  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
the  season  most  favourable  for  hatching,  approaches,  the . 
people  of  this  village  disperse  themselvies  over  the  coun- 
try, each  taking  the  management  «f  a  number  of  eggs 
intrusted  to  his  care  by  those  acquainted  with  the  art. 

According  to  the  best  descriptions  of  the  Egyptian 
fnamal,  or  hatching-oven,  it  Is  a  brick  stiiicture  about 
nine  feet  high.  The  middle  is  formed  into  a  galleiy 
about  three  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  builditig  to  the  other.  This  gallery 
forms  the  entmnce  to  the  oven,  and  commands  its  whole 
extent,  facilitating  the  various  operations  indispensable 
for  keeping  the  eggs  at  the  proper  degree  of  warmth. 
On  each  side  of  this  gallery  there  is  a  double  row  of 
rooms,  every  room  on  the  greund-fioer  having  one  over 
it  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions,  namely,  three  Sset 
in  height,  four  or  five  in  breadth,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
in  length.  These  have  a  round  hole  for  an  entrance  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  wide  enough  for  a 
man  to  creep  through ;  and  into  each  are  pot  four  or  five 
thousand  eggs.  The  number  of  rooms  in  one  mamal 
varies  from  three  to  twelve;  and  the  building  is  adapted, 
of  course,  for  hatching  from  forty  to  eighty  thousand 
eggs,  which  are  not  laid  on  the  bare  brick  fioor  of  the 
oven,  but  upon  a  mat,  or  bed  of  flax,  or  other  non-con- 
ducting material. 

In  each  of  the  upper  rooms  is  a  fire-place  for  wamv 
ing  the  lower  room,  tlie  heat  being  communicated 
throtigh  a  large  hole  in  the  centre.  The  fire-place  is  a 
sort  of  gutter,  two  inches  deep  and  six  wid««  on  tha 
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generation  from  the  egg  as  inferior  to  that  in 
which  the  animal  ia  brought  forth  alive.  Na- 
ture  has  taken  care  of  the  viviparous  animal 
in  every  stage  of  its  existence.  That  force 
which  separates  it  from  the  parent  separates 
it  from  life;  and  the  embryo  is  shielded  with 
unceasing  protection  till  it  arrives  at  exclo. 
sion.  But  it  is  different  with  the  little  ani- 
mal in  the  egg;  often  totally  neglected  by  the 
parent,  and  always  separable  from  it,  every 
accident  may  retard  its  growth,  or  even  de- 
stroy  its  existence.  Besides,  art  or  accident, 
also,  may  bring  this  animal  to  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion; so  that  it  never  can  be  consider^  as  a 
complete  work  of  nature,  in.  which  so  much 
is  leA  for  accident  to  finish  or  destroy. 

But  however  iaierior  this  kind  of  genera- 
tion may  be,  the  observation  of  it  will  afford 
great  insight  into  that  of  nobler  animals,  as 
we  can  here  watch  the  progress  of  the  grow. 


edge  of  the  flDor,  aomeCSmes  all  round,  but  for  the  most 
part  only  om  twm-  ef  iti  a'det.  As  wood  or  cbftrcoal 
wouid  make  too  qeick  a  fire,  tiley  burn  the  dung  of 
covrs  or  camels,  mixed  with  straw,  formed  into  cakes 
and  dried.  The  doors  which  open  into  the  gallery  serve 
fer  chimneys  to  let  oat  the  smoke,  which  finally  escapes 
tiirougli  openings  in  the  areh  of  the  gallery  itself.  The 
fire  in  the  gutters  is  only  kept  up,  according  to  some, 
for  ao  hoar  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  at  night,  which 
they  call  the  dinner  and  supper  of  the  chickens;  while 
others  say  it  is  lighted  four  times  a-day.  The  difference 
probably  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 
Wlien  the  smoke  of  the  fires  has  subsided,  the  openings 
into  the  galiery  from  the  ceyeral  rooms  are  carefully 
itufied  with  bundles  of  coarse  tow,  by  which  the  heat  is 
more  efiectually  confined  than  it  could  be  by  a  wooden 
door. 

When  the  fires  hav«  been  continued  for  an  indefinite 
mimber  of  days— eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  according  to  the 
weather— 4hey  are  discontinued,  the  heat  acquired  by  the 
oven  being  then  sufficient  to  finish  the  hatching,  which 
requires  in  all  twenty-one  days,  the  same  time  as  when 
eggs  are  naturally  hatched  by  a  hen.  About  the  middle 
of  this  perfod  a  number  of  the  eggs  in  the  lower  are 
moved  into  the  upper  rooms,  in  order  to  give  the  em- 
bryos greater  iSMrflity  in  making  their  exit  from  the 
shell,  than  they  would  have  if  a  number  of  eggs  were 
piled  up  above  them. 

The  number  of  ovens  dispersed  in  the  several  districts 
ti  Egypt  has  been  estimated  at  386;  and  this  number 
can  never  be  either  increased  or  diminished  without  the 
drcunutance  being  known,  as  it  is  indispensable  for 
e«ch  mamal  ta  be  managed  by  a  Bermean,  none  of  whom 
are  permitted  to  practise  their  art  without  a  certified  li- 
eeose  finom  the  aga  of  Berme,  who  receives  ten  crowns 
for  each  license.  If,  then,  we  take  into  account  that  six 
or  eight  broodis  are  annually  hatched  in  each  oven,  and 
that  each  brood  consists  of  from  40,000  to  80,000,  we 
may  conclude  that  tbe  gross  number  of  chickens  which 
are  every  year  hatched  in  Egypt  amounts  to  nearly 
100,000,000.  They  lay  their  account  with  losing  about 
a  third  of  all  the  eggs  put  into  the  ovens.  The  Ber. 
mean,  indeed,  guarantees  only  two*thirds  of  the  eggs 
with  which  he  is  entrusted  by  the  undertaker,  so  that 
ODt  of  45,000  eggs  he  is  obliged  to  return  no  more  than 
30,000  chickens.  If  he  succeeds  in  hatching  these,  the 
overplos  becomes  his  perquisite,  which  he  adds  to  the 
som  of  thirty  or  forty  crowns,  besides  his  board,  that  is 
paki  Um  for  his  six  months'  woik. 


ing  embryo  in  ererj  period  of  its  existence, 
and  catch  it  in  those  very  moments  when  it 
first  seems  stealing  into  motion.  Malpighi 
and  Haller  have  been  particularly  industrious 
on  this  subject;  and  with  a  patience  almost 
equalling  that  of  the  sitting  hen,  have  at* 
tended  incubation  in  all  its  stages.  From 
them,  therefore,  we  have  an  amazing  history 
of  die  chicken  in  the  egg,  and  of  its  advances 
into  complete  formation. 

It  would  be  methodically  tedious  to  describe 
those  parts  of  the  egg  which  are  well  known 
and  obvious;  such  as  its  shelU  its  white,  and 
its  yolk;  but  the  disposition  of  these  is  not  so 
apparent  Immediately  under  the  shell  lies 
that  common  membtane  or  skin,  which  lines 
it  on  the  inside,  adhering  closely  to  it  every- 
where, except  at  the  broad  end,  where  a  little 
cavity  is  left,  that  is  filled  with  air  which  in- 
creases as  the  animal  within  grows  larger. 
Under  this  membrane  are  contained  two 
whites,  though  seeming  to  us  to  be  only  one, 
each  wrapped  up  in  a  membrane  of  its  own, 
one  white  within  the  other.  In  the  midst  of 
all  is  the  yolk,  wrapped  up  likewise  in  its  own 
membrane.  At  each  end  of  this  are  two  liga- 
ments, called  chalaxm^  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  poles  of  this  microcosm,  being  white  dense 
substances,  made  from  the  membranes,  and 
serving  to  keep  the  white  and  the  yolk  in  their 
places.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr  Derham 
that  diey  served  also  for  another  purpose ;  for  a 
line  being  drawn  from  one  ligament  to  the  other, 
would  not  pass  directly  through  the  middle 
of  the  yolk,  but  rather  towards  one  side,  and 
would  divide  the  yolk  into  two  unequal  parts, 
by  which  means  mene  ligaments  serve  to  keep 
the  smallest  side  of  the  yolk  always  upper, 
most ;  and  in  this  part  he  supposed  the  cica- 
tricula,  or  first  speck  of  life,  to  reside ;  which 
by  being  uppevmost,  and  consequently  next 
the  hen,  would  be  thus  in  the  warmest  situa- 
tion. But  this  is  rather  fanciful  than  true, 
the  incipient  animal  being  found  in  all  sitiia. 
tibns,  and  not  particularly  influenced  by  any.^ 
The  cicatricula,  which  is  the  part  where  the 
animal  first  begins  to  show  signs  of  life,  is 
not  unlike  a  vetch,  or  a  lentil,  lying  on  one 
side  of  the  yolk,  and  within  its  membrane. 
All  these  contribute  to  the  little  animaPs  con- 
venience or  support :  the  outer  membranes  and 
ligaments  preserve  the  fluids  in  their  proper 
places ;  the  white  serves  as  nourishment,  and 
the  yolk,  with  its  membranes,  after  a  time  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  animal  s  body.'  This  is 
a  description  of  a  hen's  eggy  and  answers  to 
that  of  all  others,  how  large  or  how  small  so- 
ever. 

Previous  to  putting  the  eggs  to  the  hen> 
our  philosophers  first  examineo  the  cicatricula. 
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or  little  spot,  already  mentioned  ;  and  which 
loay  be  considered  as  the  most  important  part 
of  the  egg.  This  was  found  in  those  that 
were  impregnated  by  the  cock  to  be  large  ; 
but  in  those  laid  without  the  cock  very  small. 
It  was  found  by  the  microscope,  to  be  a  kind 
of  bag,  containing  a  transparent  liquor,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  embryo  was  seen  to  reside. 
The  embryo  resembled  a  composition  of  little 
threads,  which  the  warmth  of  future  incuba- 
tion tended  to  enlarge  by  varying  and  liquify- 
ing  the  other  fluids  contained  within  the  shell, 
and  thus  pressing  them  either  into  the  pores 
or  tubes  of  their  substance. 

Upon  placing  the  eggs  in  a  proper  warmth,' 
either  under  the  sun  or  in  a  stove,  after  six 
hours  the  vital  speck  begins  to  dilate,  like  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  The  head  of  the  chicken  is 
distinctly  seen,  with  the  back  bone,  something 
resembling  a  tadpole,  floating  in  its  ambient 
fluid,  but  as  yet  seeming  to  assume  none  of 
the  functions  of  animal  life.  In  about  six  hours 
more  the  little  animal  is  seen  more  distinctly ; 
the  head  becomes  more  plainly  visible,  and 
the  yertebrsB  of  the  back  more  easily  perceiv- 
able. All  these  signs  of  preparation  for  life 
are  increased  in  six  hours  more  :  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty.four,  the  ribs  begin  to  take 
their  places,  the  neck  begins  to  lengthen,  and 
the  head  to  turn  to  one  side. 

At  this  time,'  also,  the  fluids  in  the  egg 
seem  to  have  changed  place ;  the  yolky  which 
was  before  in  the  centre  of  the  shell,  ap. 
proaches  nearer  to  the  broad  end.  The  watery 
part  of  the  white  is  in  some  measure  evapor- 
ated through  the  shell,  and  the  grosser  part 
sinks  to  the  small  end.  The  little  animal  ap- 
pears to  turn  towards  the  part  of  the  broad 
end,  in  which  a  cavity  has  been  described,  and 
with  its  yolk  seems  to  adhere  to  the  membrane 
there.  At  the  end  of  forty  hours  the  great 
work  of  life  seems  fairly  begun,  and  the  ani- 
mal plainly  appears  to  move ;  the  backbone, 
which  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  thickens;  the 
head  is  turned  still  more  on  one  side ;  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  eye  begin  to  appear,  the 
heart  beats,  and  the  blood  begins  already  to 
circulate.  The  parts,  however,  as  yet  are 
fluid ;  but  by  degrees,  become  more  and  more 
tenacious,  and  harden  into  a  kind  of  jelly. 
At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  liquor  in  which 
&e  chicken  swims,  seems  to  increase;  the 
head  appears  with  two  little  bladders,  in  the 
place  of  eyes ;  the  heart  beats  in  the  manner  of 
every  embryo,  where  the  blood  does  not  cir- 
culate through  the  lungs.  In  about  fourteen 
hours  after  this,  the  chicken  is  grown  more 
strong ;  its  head  however  is  still  bent  down* 
wards ;  the  veins  and  arteries  begin  to  branch, 
in  order  to  form  the  brain;  and  the  spinal 
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marrow  is  seen  stretching  along  the  backbone. 
In  three  days  the  whole  body  of  the  chicken 
appears  bent;  the  head  with  its  two  eye-balb 
with  their  different  humours,  now  distinctly 
appear;  and  five  other  vesicles  are  seen,  which 
soon  unite  to  form  the  rudiments  of  the  brain. 
The  outlines  also  of  the  thighs  and  wings  be. 
gin  to  be  seen,  and  the  body  begins  to  gather 
nesh.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  the  vesi- 
cles,  that  go  to  form  the  brain,  approach  each 
other;  the  win^s  and  thighs  appear  more  solid; 
the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  jelly-like 
flesh;  the  heart  that  was  hitherto  exposed,  is 
now  covered  up  within  the  body,  by  a  very  thin 
transparent  membrane;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  umbilical  vessels,  that  unite  the  animal  to 
the  yolk,  now  appear  to  come  forth  from  the 
abdomen.  After  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  be^n  to  be  covered  over; 
the  wings  and  thighs  lengthen;  the  belly  is 
closed  up  and  tumid;  the  uver  is  seen  within 
it  very  distinctly,  not  yet  grown  red,  but  of  a 
very^usky  white;  both  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  are  discerned,  as  if  they  were  two  sepa- 
rate hearts,  beating  distinctly;  the  whole  body 
of  the  animal  is  covered  over;  and  the  traces 
of  the  incipient  feathers  are  already  to  be 
seen.  The  seventh  day,  the  head  appears 
very  large;  the  brain  is  covered  entirely  over; 
the  bill  begins  to  appear  betwixt  the  eyes, 
and  the  wings,  the  thighs  and  the  legs,  have 
acquired  their  perfect  figure. '  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, the  animal  appears  as  if  it  had  two 
bodies;  the  yolk  is  joined  to  it  by  the  umbili- 
cal vessels  that  come  from  the  belly,  and  is 
furnished  with  its  vessels,  through  which  the 
blood  circulates,  as  through  the  rest  of  the 
body  of  the  chicken,  makin?  a  bulk  greater 
than  that  of  the  animal  itself.  But  towards 
the  end  of  incubation,  the  umbilical  vessels 
shorten  the  yolk,  and  with  it  the  intestines 
are  thrust  up  into  the  body  of  the  chicken  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly;  and 
the  two  bodies  are  thus  formed  into  one. 
During  this  state,  all  the  organs  are  found  to 
perform  their  secretions;  the  bile  is  found  to 
be  separated  as  in  grown  animals;  but  it  is 
fluid,  transparent,  and  without  bitterness:  and 
the  chicken  then  also  appears  to  have  lungs. 
On  the  tenth  the  muscles  of  the  wings  ap- 
pear, and  the  feathers  begin  to  push  out.  On 
the  eleventh,  the  heart,  which  hitherto  had 
appeared  divided,  begins  to  unite;  the  arteries 
which  belong  to  it  join  into  it,  like  the  fingers 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  All  these  ap. 
pearances  only  come  mope  into  view,  because 
the  fluids  the  vessels  had  hitherto  secreted 
were  more  transparent;  but  as  the  colour  of 
the  fluids  deepen,  their  operations  and  circu- 
lations are  more  distinctly  seen.     As  the  ani- 
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mal  thus,  bj  the  eleventh  daj  completely 
formed,  begins  to  gather  strength,  it  becomes 
more  uneasy  in  its  situation,  and  exerts  its 
animal  powers  with  increasing  force.  For 
some  time  before  it  is  able  to  break  the  shell 
in  which  it  is  imprisoned,  it  is  heard  to  chir- 
rap,  receiving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  for 
this  purpose,  from  that  cavity  which  lies  be- 
tween the  membrane  and  the  shell,  and  which 
must  contain  air  to  resist  the  external  pressure. 
At  length  upon  the  twentieth  day,  in  some 
birds  sooner,  and  later  in  others,  the  enclos- 
ed animal  breaks  the  shell,  within  which 
it  has  been  oon6ned,  with  its  beak;  and  by 
repeated  efforts,  at  last  procures  its  enlarge- 
ment 

From  this  little  history  we  perceive,  that 
those  parts  which  are  most  conducive  to  lite 
are  the  first  that  are  begun;  the  head  and  the 
back-bone,  which  no  doubt  enclose  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  marrow ,  though  both  are  loo 
limpid  to  be  discerned,  are  the  first  that  are 
seen  to  exist:  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ceived soon  after:  the  less  noble  parts  seem  to 
spring  from  these;  the  wings,  the  thighs,  the 
feet,  and  lastly  the  bill.  'W  hatever,  therejfore, 
the  animal  has  double,  or  whatever  it  can  live 
without  the  use  of,  these  are  latest  in  produc 
tion;  Nature  first  sedulously  applying  to  the 
formation  of  the  nobler  organs,  without  which 
life  would  be  of  short  continuance,  and  would 
be  begun  in  vain. 

The  resemblance  between  the  beginning 
animal  in  the  egg,  and  the  embryo  in  the 
womb,  is  very  striking;  and  this  similitude 
has  induced  many  to  assert,  that  all  animals 
are  produced  from  eggs  in  the  same  manner. 
They  consider  an  egg  excluded  from  the  body 
by  some,  and  separated  into  the  womb  by 
others,  to  be  actions  merely  of  one  kind;  with 
this  only  difference,  that  the  nourishment  of 
the  one  is  kept  within  the  body  of  the  parent, 
and  increases  as  the  embryo  happens  to  want 
the  supply ;  the  nourishment  of  the  other  is 
prepared  all  at  once,  and  sent  out  with  the  be- 
ginning  animal,  as  entirely  sufficient  for  its 
future  support  But  leaving  this  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  anatomists,  let  us  proceed  rather 
with  facts  than  dissertations;  and,  as  we  have 
seen  the  progress  of  an  oviparous  animal,  or 
one  produced  from  the  shell,  let  us  likewise 
trace  that  of  a  viviparous  animal,  which  is 
brought  forth  alive.  In  this  investigation, 
Graaf  has,  with  a  degree  of  patience  charac 
teristic  of  his  nation,  attended  the  progress  and 
increase  of  various  animals  in  the  womb,  and 
minutely  marked  the  changes  they  undergo. 
Having  dissected  a  rabbit,  half  an  hour  after  im- 
pregnation,  he  perceived  the  horns  of  the  womb, 
that  go  to  embrace  and  communicate  with  the 
ovary,  to  be  more  red  than  before;  but  no  other 
chazi^  in  the  rest  of  the  parts.     Having  dis. 


sectcd  another  six  hours  after,  he  perceived  the 
foUicules,  or  the  membrane  covering  the  egfs 
contained  in  the  ovary,  to  become  reddish. 
In  a  rabbit  dissected  after  twenty-four  hours, 
he  perceived  in  one  of  the  ovaries,  three  fol- 
licules,  and  in  the  other,  ^ye,  that  were 
changed;  having  become,  from  transparent, 
dark  and  reddish.  In  one  dissected  after 
three  days,  he  perceived  the  horns  of  the 
womb  very  strictly  to  embrace  the  ovaries ; 
and  he  observed  three  of  the  foUicules  in  one 
of  them,  much  longer  and  harder  than  before; 
pursuing  his  inquisition,  he  also  found  two  of 
the  eggs  actually  separated  into  the  horns  of 
the  womb,  and  each  about  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed ;  these  little  eggs  were  each 
of  them  inclosed  in  a  double  membrane,  the 
inner  parts  being  filled  with  a  very  limpid 
liquor.  After  four  days,  he  found  in  one  of 
the  ovaries  four,  and,  in  the  other,  Bye  folli. 
cules,  emptied  of  their  eggs;  and,  in  the 
horns  correspondent  to  these,  he  found  an 
equal  number  of  eggs  thus  separated :  these 
eggs  were  now  grown  larger  than  before,  and 
somewhat  of  the  size  of  sparrow-shot  In 
Bve  days,  the  eggs  were  grown  to  the  size  of 
duck-snot,  and  could  be  blown  from  the  part 
of  the  womb  where  they  were,  by  the  breath. 
In  seven  days,  these  eggs  were  found  of  the 
size  of  a  pistol-bullet,  each  covered  with  its 
double  membrane,  and  these  much  more  dis- 
tinct than  before.  *In  nine  days,  having  ex- 
amined the  liquor  contained  in  one  of  these 
eggs,  he  fopnd  it  from  a  limpid  colour  less 
fluid,  to  have  got  a  light  cloud  floating  upon 
it  In  ten  days,  this  cloud  began  to  thicken, 
and  to  form  an  oblong  body,  of  the  figure  of 
a  little  worm :  and,  in  twelve  days,  the  figure 
of  the  embryo  was  distinctly  to  be  perceived, 
and  even  its  parts  came  into  view.  In  the 
region  of  the  breast  he  perceived  two  bloody 
specks ;  and  two  more  that  appeared  whitish. 
Fourteen  days  after  impregnation,  the  head  of 
the  embryo  was  become  large  and  transparent, 
the  eyes  prominent,  the  mouth  open,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  ears  beginning  to  appear ; 
the  back-bone,  of  a  whitish  colour,  was  bent 
towards  the  breast;  the  two  bloody  specks 
being  now  considerably  increased,  appeared 
to  be  nothing  less  than  the  outlines  of  the  two 
ventricles  of  the  heart ;  and  the  two  whitish 
specks  on  each  side,  now  appeared  to  be  the 
rudiments  of  the  lungs ;  towards  the  region  of 
the  belly,  the  liver  began  to  be  seen,  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  a  little  intricate  mass,  like 
ravelled  thread,  discerned,  which  soon  appear- 
ed to  be  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  ;  the 
legs  soon  after  began  to  be  seen,  and  to  assume 
their  natural  positions:  and  from  that  time 
forth,  all  the  parts  being  formed,  every  day 
only  served  to  develope  them  still  more,  until 
the  thirty.first  day,  when  the  rabbit  brought 
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forth  ber  yoang^ ,  completely  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  humble  happiness. 

Having  thus  seen  the  stages  of  generation 
in  the  meaner  animals,  let  us  take  a  view  of 
its  progress  in  man  ;  and  trace  the  feeble  be- 
ginnings of  our  own  existence.  An  account 
of  the  lowliness  of  our  own  origin,  if  it  can- 
not  amuse,  will  at  least  serve  to  humble  us ; 
and  it  may  take  from  our  pride,  though  it  fails 
to  gratify  our  curiosity.  We  cannot  hero 
trace  the  variations  of  the  beginning  ammaU 
as  in  the  former  instances ;  for  the  opportuni. 
ties  of  inspection  are  but  few  and  accidentalc 
fior  this  reason,  we  mast  be  content  often  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  of  our  history  with  conjec- 
ture. And,  first,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  infant  in  the  womb,  immedi* 
ately  after  conception ;  but  we  have  good  rea. 
son  to  believe,  that  it  proceeds,  as  in  most 
other  animals,  from  the  egg.  ^  Anatomists 
inform  us,  that  four  days  after  conception, 
there  is  found  in  the  womb  an  oval  substance, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  but  longer  one 
way  than  the  other  ;  this  little  body  is  formed 
by  an  extremely  fine  membrane,  inclosing  a 
liquor  a  good  deal  resembling  the  white  of 
an  egg :  in  this  may,  even  then,  be  perceived, 
several  small  fibres,  united  together,  which 
form  the  first  rudiments  of  the  embryo.  Be- 
side these,  are  seen  another  set  of  fibres,  which 
soon  after  become  the  placenta,  or  that  body 
by  which  the  animal  is  supplied  with  nourish, 
ment. 

Seven  days  after  conception,  we  can  readily 
distinguish  by  the  eye,  the  first  lineaments  of 
the  child  in  the  womb.  However,  they  are 
as  yet  without  form ;  showing  at  the  end  of 
seven  days  pretty  much  such  an  appearance 
as  that  of  the  chicken  after  four  and  twenty 
hours,  being  a  small  jelly-like  mass,  yet  ex- 
hibiting the  rudiments  of  the  head  ;  the  trunk 
is  bare^  visible:  there  likewise  is  to  be  dis- 
oemed  a  small  assemblage  of  fibres  issuing 
from  the  body  of  the  infant,  which  afterwards 
become  the  blood-vessels  that  convey  nourish- 
ment from  the  placenta  to  the  child  while  in. 
closed  in  the  womb. 

Fifteen  days  after  conception,  the  head  be- 
comes  distinctly  visible,  and  even  the  most 
prominent  features  of  tibe  visage  begin  to  ap- 
pear.  The  nose  is  a  little  elevated  :  there  are 
two  black  specks  in  the  place  of  eyes ;  and 
two  little  holes  where  the  ears  are  afterwards 
seen.  The  body  of  the  embryo  also  is  grown 
larger ;  and  both  above  and  below,  are  seen 
two  little  protuberances,  which  mark  the 
places  from  whence  the  arms  and  thighs  are 
to  proceed.  The  length  of  the  whole  body  at 
this  time  is  less  than  half  an  inch. 

^  This  history  of  the  child  in  the  womb  is  translated 
from  Mr  Buffon  with  some  altentions. — Notd  hy  Oold- 


At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  body  ba^ 
received  very  little  increase;  but  the  legs  and 
feet,  with  the  hands  and  arms,  are  become 
apparent  The  growth  of  the  arms  is  more 
speedy  than  that  of  the  legs ;  and  the  fingers 
are  sooner  separated  than  the  toes.  About 
this  time  the  internal  parts  are  found,  upon 
dissection,  to  become  distinguishable.  The 
placee  of  the  bones  are  marked  by  small 
thread-like  substances,  that  are  yet  morefkiid 
even  than  a  lelly.  Among  them,  the  ribs  are 
distioguishable,  like  threads  also,  disposed  on 
each  side  of  the  spine ;  and  even  the  fingers 
and  toes  scarcely  exceed  hairs  in  thickness* 

In  a  month,  the  embryo  is  an  inch  long ; 
the  body  is  bent  forward,  a  situation  which  it 
almost  always  assumes  in  the  womb,  either 
becaoee  a  posture  of  this  kind  is  the  most  easy, 
or  because  it  takes  up  the  least  room.  The 
human  figure  is  now  no  longev  doubtful: 
every  part  of  the  faoe  is  distinguishable ;  the 
body  is  sketched  out;  the  bowels  are  to  be 
distinguished  as  threads;  tJie  bones  are  still 
quite  sofih,.  but  in  some  plaoes  beginning  to 
assume  a  greater  rigidity;  the  blood-vessels 
that  go  to  the  placenta,  whleh^  as  was  said, 
oontributes  to  the  ehild's  nourishment,  are 
pUinly  seen  issuing  from  the  navel  (being 
therefore  called  the  umhUkdL  v$ubU\  and  going 
to  spread  themselves  opoa  the  placenta.  Ao» 
cording  to  Hippocrates,  the  male  embryo  de- 
velopes  sooner  than  the  female  :  he  adds,  that 
at  dbe  end  of  thirty  days,  the  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  male  are  distinguishable ;  while 
those  of  the  female  are  not  equally  so  till  ten 
days  after. 

Ill  six  weeks,  the  embryo  is  gpnwn  two 
inches  long  ;  the  human  figure  begins  to  grow 
every  day  more  perfect ;  the  head  being  still 
much  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  perceiv- 
ed almost  by  the  eye.  It  has  been  seen  to 
beat  in  an  embryo  of  fifty  days  old,  a  long 
time  after  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  womb. 

In  two  months,  the  embryo  is  more  than 
two  inches  in  length.  The  ossification  is  per- 
ceivable in  the  arms  and  thighs,  and  in  the 
point  of  the  chin,  the  under  jaw  being  great- 
ly advanced  before  the  upper.  Those  partsi, 
however,  may  as  yet  be  considered  as  bony 
points,  rather  than  as  bones.  The  umbilical 
vessels,  which  before  went  side  by  side,  are 
now  begun  to  be  twisted,  like  a  rope,  one  over 
the  other,  and  go  to  join  with  the  placenta, 
which,  as  yet,  is  but  small. 

In  three  months,  the  embryo  is  above  three 
inches  long,  and  weighs  about  three  ounces. 
Hippocrates  observes,  that  not  till  then  tlio 
mother  perceives  the  child's  motion :  and  he 
adds,  that  in  female  children,  the  motion  is  not 
observable  tUl  the  end  of  four  months.  How- 
ever, this  is  no  general  rule,   as  there  are 
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vroroen  who  assert^  that  they  percetred  them* 
selves  to  be  <|iiick  with  child,  as  their  expres. 
sion  JA,  at  the  end  of  two  months  ;  so  that  this 
qaickoese  seems  nuther  to  arise  fron  the  pro- 
portioB  between  the  child's  strength  and  the 
mother's  sensifoiiity,  than  from  any  determi- 
nate period  oi  time.  At  all  times,  however, 
the  child  is  eqully  alive ;  and,  eonseqaendjr, 
those  juries  of  matrons  that  are  to  determine 
upon  the  pregnancy  of  criminals  should  not  in- 
quire  whether  the  woman  be qmck,but  whether 
ahe  be  with  child ;  if  the  latter  be  perceivable, 
the  former  IbUows  of  course. 

Four  months  and  a  half  after  conceptioB, 
the  embrja  i»  from  six  to  seven  inches  k>ng. 
All  the  parts  are  so  augmented,  that  even 
their  proportions  are  now  distinguishable. 
The  very  nails  hezin  to  appear  upon  the 
fingers  and  toes  :  and  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines already  begin  to  perform  their  functions 
of  receiving  and  digesting.  In  the  stomach 
is  found  a  liquor  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
embryo  floats :  in  one  part  of  the  intestines, 
a  milky  substance  ;  and,  in  the  other,  an  ez- 
crementitiousL  There  is  found,  also,  a  small 
quantity  of  bile  in  the  gall  bladder;  and  some 
urine  in  its  own  proper  receptacle.  By  this 
time,  also,  the  posture  of  the  embryo  seems 
to  be  determined.  The  head  is  bent  forward, 
so  that  the  chin  seems  to  rest  apon  its  breast ; 
the  knees  are  raised  up  towards  the  head,  and 
the  legs  bent  backwards,  somewhat  resembl- 
ing the  posture  of  those  who  sit  on  their 
haunches.  Sometimes  the  knees  are  raised 
so  high  as  to  toueb  the  cheeks,  and  the  feet 
are  crossed  over  each  other ;  the  arms  are  laid 
upon  the  breast,  while  one  of  the  hands,  and 
often  both,  touch  the  visae e  ;  sometimes  the 
hands  are  shut,  and  sometimes  also  the  arms 
are  found  hanging  down  by  the  body.  These 
are  the  most  usual  postures  which  the  embryo 
assumes ;  but  these  it  is  frequently  known  to 
change  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  these  alterations 
that  the  mother  so  frequently  feels  those 
twitches,  which  are  usually  attended  with 
pain. 

The  erobrye,  thus  situated,  is  furnished  by 
nature  with  all  thiags  proper  for  its  support; 
and,  as  it  increases  in  size,  its  nourishment 
also  is  found  to  increase  with  it  As  soon  as 
it  first  begins  to  grow  in  the  womb,  that  re- 
ceptacle, from  being  very  small,  grows  larger ; 
and,  what  is  more  surprising,  thicker  every 
day.  The  sides  of  a  bladder,  as  we  know, 
the  more  they  are  distended,  the  more  they 
become  thin.  But  here  the  larger  the  womb 
grows,  the  more  it  appears  to  thicken. 
Within  this  the  embryo  is  still  farther  in. 
volved,  in  two  membranes  called  the  chorion 
and  ammo9 ;  and  floats  in  a  thin  transparent 
fluid,  upon  which  it  seems,  in  some  measure, 
to  subsist.     However,  the  great  storehouse. 


from  whence  its  chief  nourishment  is  supplied 
is  called  the  placenta  i  a  red  substance  some- 
what resembling  a  sponge,  that  adheres  to 
the  inside  of  the  womb,  and  communicates, 
by  the  umbilical  vessels,  with  the  embrya 
These  umbilical  vessels,  which  consist  of  a 
vein  and  two  arteries,  issue  from  the  navel  of 
the  child,  and  are  branched  out  upon  the  pla- 
centa ;  where  they,  in  fact,  seem  to  form  its 
substance ;  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to 
suck  up  their  nourishment  from  the  womb, 
and  the  fluids  contained  therein.  The  blood 
thus  received  from  the  womb,  by  the  placenta, 
and  communicated  by  the  umbilical  vein  to 
the  body  of  the  embryo,  is  conveyed  to  the 
heart;  where,  without  ever  passing  into  the 
lungs,  as  in  the  born  infant,  it  takes  a  shorter 
course ;  for  entering  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  instead  of  passing  up  into  the  pulmon- 
ary artery,  it  seems  to  break  this  partition, 
and  goes  directly  through  the  body  of  the 
heart,  by  an  opening  called  iht  foramen  ovale, 
and  from  thence  to  the  aorto,  or  great  artery  ; 
by  which  it  is  driven  into  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Thus  we  see  the  placenta,  in  some  mea- 
sure, supplying  the  place  of  lungs ;  for  as  the 
little  animal  can  receive  no  air  by  inspiration, 
the  lungs  are  therefore  useless.  But  we  see 
the  placenta  converting  the  fluid  of  the  womb 
into  blood,  and  sending  it,  by  the  umbilical 
vein,  to  the  heart ;  from  whence  it  is  des- 
patched  by  a  quicker  and  shorter  circulation 
through  the  whole  frame. 

In  this  manner  the  embryo  reposes  in  the 
womb ;  supplied  with  that  nourishment  which 
is  fitted  to  its  necessities,  and  furnished  with 
those  organs  that  are  adapted  to  its  situation. 
As  its  sensations  are  but  few,  its  wants  arc  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  sleep,  with  scarcely  any  intervals,  mnrks 
the  earliest  period  of  human  life.  As  the 
little  creature,  however,  gathers  strength  and 
size,  it  seems  to  become  more  wakeful  and 
uneasy ;  even  in  the  womb  it  begins  to  feel 
the  want  of  something  it  does  not  possess ;  a 
sensation  that  seems  coeval  with  man's  naturci 
and  never  leaves  him  till  he  dies.  The  em- 
bryo even  then  becins  to  struggle  for  a  state 
more  marked  by  pleasure  and  pain,  and,  from 
about  the  sixth  month,  begins  to  give  the  mo- 
ther  warning  of  the  greater  pain  she  is  yet  to 
endure.  The  continuation  of  pregnancy,  in 
woman,  is  usually  nine  months;  but  there 
have  been  many  instances  when  the  child  has 
lived  that  was  born  at  seven  ;  and  some  are 
found  to  continue  pregnant  a  month  above  the 
usual  time.  When  the  appointed  time  ap- 
proaches, the  infant,  that  has  for  some  months 
been  giving  painful  proofs  of  its  existence, 
now  begins  to  increase  its  efforts  for  liberty. 
The  head  is  applied  downward,  to  the  aper 
ture  of  the  womb,  and  by  reiterated  efforts  it 
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endeavours  to  extend  the  same  :  these  endea- 
vours produce  the  pain,  ivhich  all  women,  in 
labour,  feel  in  some  degree ;  those  of  strong 
constitutions  the  least,  those  most  weakly  the 
most  severely ;  since  we  learn,  that  the  women 
of  Africa  always  deliver  themselves,  and  are 
well  a  few  hours  after;  while  those  of  Europe 
require  assistance,  and  recover  more  slowly. 
Thus  the  infant,  still  continuing  to  push  with 
its  head  forward,  by  the  repetition  of  its  en- 
deavours, at  last  succeeds,  and  issues  into  life, 
y  The  blood  which  had  hitherto  passed  through 
the  heart,  now  takes  a  wider  circuit ;  and  the 
foramen  ovale  closes ;  the  lungs,  that  had 
till  this  time  been  inactive,  now  first  begin 
their  functions ;  the  air  rushes  in  to  distend 
them;  and  this  produces  the  first  sensation  of 
pain,  which  the  infant  expresses  by  a  shriek ; 
so  that  the  beginning  of  our  lives,  as  well  as 
the  end,  is  marked  with  anguish.^ 

From  comparing  these  accounts,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  most  laboured  generation  is  the 
most  perfect ;  and  that  the  animal,  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  takes  the  longest  time 
for  production,  is  always  the  most  complete 
when  finished.  Of  all  others,  man  seems  the 
slowest  in  coming  into  life,  as  he  is  the  slow- 
est in  coming  to  perfection ;  other  animals,  of 
the  same  bulk,  seldom  remain  in  the  womb 
above  six  months,  while  he  continues  nine  ; 
and  even  after  hid  birth,  appears  more  than 
any  other  to  have  his  state  of  imbecility  pro- 
longed. 

We  may  observe  also,  that  that  generation 
b  the.  most  complete,  in  which  the  fewest  ani- 
mals are  produced.  Nature,  by  attending  to 
the  production  of  one  at  a  time,  seems  to  exert 
all  her  cfiforts  in  bringing  it  to  perfection ; 
but,  where  this  attention  is  divided,  the  ani- 
mals  so  produced  come  into  the  world  with 
partial  advantages.  In  this  manner  twins 
are  never,  at  least  while  infants,  so  large,  or 
so  strong,  as  those  that  come  singly  into  the 
world;  each  having,  in  some  measure,  robbed 
the  other  of  its  right ;  as  that  support,  which 
Nature  meant  for  one,  has  been  prodigally 
divided. 

In  this  manner,  as  those  animals  are  the 
best  that  are  produced  singly,  so  we  find  that 
the  noblest  animals  are  ever  the  least  fruitful. 
These  are  seen  usually  to  bring  forth  but  one 
at  a  time,  and  to  place  all  their  attention  upon 
that  alone.  On  the  other  band,  all  the  ovi- 
parous  kinds  produce  in  amazing  plenty ;  and 
even  the  lower  tribes  of  viviparous  animals 
increase  in  a  seeming  proportion  to  their  mi- 
nuteness and  imperfection.  Nature  seems 
lavish  of  life  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  and,  as  if  she  meant  them  entirely  for 
the  use  of  the  nobler  races,  she  appears  to 
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have  bestowed  greater  in  multiplying  the 
number  than  in  completing  the  kind.  In 
this  manner,  while  the  elephant  and  the  horse 
bring  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  the  spider  and 
the  beetle  are  seen  to  produce  a  thousand  : 
and  even  among  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  all 
the  inferior  kinds  are  extremely  fertile  ;  any 
one  of  these  being  found,  in  a  very  few 
months,  to  become  the  parent  of  a  numerous 
progeny. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  smallest  ani. 
mals  multiply  in  the  greatest  proportion ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  thank  Providence  that  the 
most  formidable  animals  are  the  least  fruitful 
Had  the  lion  and  the  tiger  the  same  degree  of 
fecundity  with  the  rabbit  or  the  rat;  all  the 
arts  of  man  would  be  unable  to  oppose  these 
fierce  invaders  ;  and  we  should  soon  perceive 
them  become  the  tyrants  of  those  who  claim 
the  lordship  of  the  creation.  But  Heaven,  in 
this  respect,  has  wisely  consulted  the  advan- 
tajge  of  all  It  has  opposed  to  man  only  such 
enemies  as  he  has  art  and  strength  to  conquer ; 
and  as  large  animals  require  proportional  sup- 
plies,  nature  was  unwilling  to  give  new  life, 
where  it,  in  some  measure,  denied  the  neces- 
sary  means  of  subsistence* 

In  consequence  of  this  pre-established  order, 
the  animals  that  are  endowed  with  the  most 
perfect  methods  of  generation,  and  bring  forth 
but  one  at  a  time,  seldom  begin  to  procreate 
till  they  have  almost  acquired  their  full  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  bring  forth 
many,  engender  before  they  have  arrived  at 
half  their  natural  size.  The  horse  and  the 
bull  come  almost  to  perfection  before  they 
begin  to  generate ;  the  hc^  and  the  rabbit 
scarcely  leave'  the  teat  before  they  become 
parents  themselves.  In  whatever  light,  there- 
fore,  we  consider  this  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  all  creatures  approach  most  to  perfection 
whose  generation  most  nearly  resembles  tha 
of  man.  The  reptile  produced  from  cutting 
is  but  one  degree  above  the  vegetable.  The 
animal  produced  from  one  egg  is  a  step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  existence  ;  that  class  of 
animals  which  are  brought  forth  alive,  are 
still  more  exalted.  Of  these,  such  as  t>ring 
forth  one  at  a  time  are  the  most  complete; 
and  the  foremost  of  these  stands  Man,  the 
great  master  of  att^  who  seems  to  have  united 
the  perfections  of  all  the  rest  in  his  formation. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  IKFANCT  OF  MAN. 

Whkw  we  take  a  survey  of  the  various 

classes  of  animals,  and  examine  their  strength, 

1  their  beauty,  or  their  structuroy  we  shall  find 
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man  to  possess  most  of  those  advantages  united, 
which  the  rest  enjoys  partially.  Infinitely 
raperior  to  all  others  in  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstandingy  he  is  also  superior  to  them  in  the 
fitness  and  proportions  of  his  form.  He  would , 
indeed,  have  been  one  of  the  most  miserable 
beings  upon  earth,  if  with  a  sentient  mind  he 
was  so  formed  as  to  be  incapable  of  obeying 
its  impulse;  but  Nature  has  otherwise  pro- 
vided ;  as  with  the  most  extensive  intellects 
to  command,  she  has  furnished  him  with  a 
body  the  best  fitted  for  obedience. 

In  infancy,^  however,  that  mind  and  this 
body  form  the  most  helpless  union  in  all  ani- 
mated nature :  and,  if  any  thing  can  give  us 
a  picture  of  complete  imbecility,  it  is  a  man 
when  just  come  into  the  world.  The  infant 
just  bom  stands  in  need  of  all  things,  without 
the  power  of  procuring  any.  The  Tower  races 
of  animals,  upon  being  produced,  are  active, 
vigorous,  and  capable  of  self-support ;  but  the 
infant  is  obliged  to  wait  in  helpless  expecta- 
tion ;  and  its  cries  are  its  only  aid  to  procure 
subsistence. 

An  infant  just  bom  may  be  said  to  come 
from  one  element  into  another :  for,  from  the 
watery  fluid  in  which  it  was  surrounded,  it 
DOW  emerges  into  air  ;  and  its  first  cries 
seem  to  imply  how  greatly  it  regrets  the 
change.  How  much  longer  it  could  have  con- 
tinned  in  a  state  of  almost  total  insensibility 
in  the  womb,  it  is  impossible  to  tell :  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  could  remain  there  some 
hours  more.  In  order  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  subject,  Mr  Buffon  so  placed  a  preg- 
nant bitch,  as  that  her  puppies  were  brougnt 
forth  in  warm  water,  in  which  he  kept  them 
above  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  However,  he 
saw  no  change  in  the  animals,  thus  newly 
brought  forth  ;  they  continued  the  whole  time 
vigorous ;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  it  is 
very  probable  tiiat  the  blood  circulated  through 
the  same  channels  through  which  it  passed 
while  they  continued  in  me  womb. 

Almost  all  animals  have  their  eyes  closed,* 
for  some  days  after  being  broueht  into  the 
world.  The  infant  opens  them  Uie  instant  of 
its  birth.  However,  it  seems  to  keep  them 
fixed  and  idle ;  they  want  that  lustre  which 
they  acquire  by  degrees ;  and  if  they  happen 
to  move,  it  is  rather  an  accidental  g^*  than 
an  exertion  of  the  act  of  seeing.  The  light 
alone  seems  to  make  the  greatest  impression 
upon  them.  The  eyes  of  infants  are  some- 
times found  turned  to  the  place  where  it  is 
strongest ;  and  the  pupil  is  seen  to  dilate 
and  diminish,  as  in  grown  persons,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  it  receives.  But 
still  the  infant  is  incapable  of  distinguishing 
objects;  the  sense  of  seeing,  like  the  rest  of 

1  BufloDt  ToL  W.  p.  173.     *  Bufibn,  Tol.  It.  p.  173. 
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the  senses,  requires  an  habit  before  it  becomes 
any  way  serviceable.  All  the  senses  must  be 
compared  with  each  other,  and  must  be  made 
to  correct  the  defects  of  one  another,  before 
they  can  give  just  information.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  if  the  infant  could  ex- 
press its  own  sensations,  it  would  give  a  very 
extraordinary  description  of  the  illusions  which 
it  suflers  from  them.  The  sight  might,  per- 
haps, be  represented  as  inverting  objects,  or 
multiplying  them;  the  hearing,  instead  of 
conveying  one  uniform  tone,  might  be  said  to 
bring  up  an  interrupted  succession  of  noises ; 
and  the  touch  apparently  would  divide  one  body 
into  as  many  as  there  are  fingers  that  grasp 
it.  But  all  these  errors  are  Lost  in  one  con- 
fused  idea  of  existence ;  and  it  is  happy  for 
the  infant  that  it  then  can  make  but  very  little 
use  of  its  senses,  when  they  could  serve  only 
to  bring  it  false  information. 

If  there  be  any  distinct  sensations,  those  of 
pain  seem  to  be  much  more  frequent  and 
stronger  than  those  of  pleasure.  The  infant  s 
cries  are  sufficient  indications  of  the  uneasi. 
ness  it  must,  at  every  interval,  endure ;  while, 
in  the  beginning,  it  has  got  no  external  marks 
to  testify  its  satisfactions.  It  is  not  till  after 
forty  days  that  it  is  seen  to  smile ;  and  not 
till  that  time  also,  that  tears  begin  to  appear, 
its  former  expressions  of  uneasiness  being 
always  without  them.  As  to  any  other  marks 
of  the  passions,  the  infant  being  as  yet  almost 
without  them,  it  can  express  none  of  them  in 
its  visage ;  which,  except  in  the  act  of  crying 
and  laughing,  is  fixed  in  a  settled  serenity. 
All  the  other  parts  of  the  body  seem  equally 
relaxed  and  feeble ;  its  motions  are  uncertain 
and  its  postures  without  choice ;  it  is  unable 
to  stand  upright ;  its  hams  are  yet  bent,  from 
the  habit  which  it  received  from  its  position 
in  the  womb ;  it  has  not  strength  enough  in 
its  arms  to  stretch  them  forward,  much  less  to 
grasp  any  thing  with  its  hands ;  it  rests  just 
in  the  posture  it  is  laid  ;  and,  if  abandoned, 
must  continue  in  the  same  position. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  be  the  description 
of  infancy  among  mankind  in  general,  there 
are  countries  and  races  among  whom  infancy 
does  not  seem  marked  with  such  utter  im- 
becility, but  where  the  children,  not  long 
after  thev  are  born,  appear  possessed  of  a 
greater  share  of  sel^support  The  children 
of  negroes  have  a  surprising  degree  of  this 
premature  industry  ;  they  are  able  to  walk  at 
two  months ;  or  at  least,  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another :  they  also  hang  to  the  mother's 
back  without  assistance,  and  seize  the  breast 
over  her  shoulder ;  continuing  in  this  posture 
till  she  thinks  proper  to  lay  them  down.  .  This 
is  very  different  in  the  children  of  our  coun. 
tries,  that  seldom  are  able  to  walk  under  a 
twelvemonth.- 
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The  skin  of  children  newly  brought  forth, 
is  altvays  red,  proceeding  from  ita  trans, 
parency,  by  which  the  blood  beneath  appears 
more  conspicuous.  Some  say  that  this  red- 
ness is  greatest  in  those  children  that  are  after- 
wards about  to  have  the  finest  complexions ; 
and  it  appears  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so, 
since  the  thinnest  skins  are  always  the  fairest. 
The  size  of  a  new-born  infant  is  generally 
about  twenty  inches,  and  its  weight  about 
twelve  pounds.  The  head  is  large,  and  all 
the  members  delicate,  soft,  and  puffy.  These 
appearances  alter  with  its  age ;  as  it  grows 
older,  the  head  becomes  less  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  flesh  hardens  ;  the 
bones,  that  before  birth  grew  very  thick  in 
proportion,  now  lengthen  by  degrees,  and  the 
human  figure  more  and  more  acquires  its  due 
dimensions.  In  such  children,  however,  as 
are  but  feeble  or  sickly,  the  head  always  con- 
tinues too  big  for  the  body ;  the  heads  of 
dwarfs  being  extremely  large  in  proportion. 

Infants,  when  newly  born,  pass  most  of 
their  time  in  sleeping,  and  awake  with  cry- 
ing; excited  either  by  sensations  of  pain  or  of 
hunger.  Man,  when  come  to  maturity,  but 
rarely  feels  the  want  of  food,  as  eating  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours  is 
known  to  suffice  the  most  voracious :  but  the 
infant  may  be  considered  as  a  little  glutton, 
whose  only  pleasure  consists  in  its  appetite; 
and  this,  except  when  it  sleeps,  it  is  never 
easy  without  satisfying.  Thus  nature  has 
adapted  different  desires  to  the  different  periods 
of  life;  each  as  it  seems  most  necessary  for 
human  support  or  succession.  While  the 
animal  is  yet  forming,  hunger  excites  it  to 
that  supply  which  is  necessary  for  its  growth; 
when  it  is  completely  formed,  a  different  ap- 
petite takes  place,  that  incites  it  to  communi- 
cate  existence.  These  two  desires  take  up 
the  whole  attention  of  different  periods,  but 
are  very  seldom  found  to  prevail  strongly  to- 
gether  in  the  same  age;  one  pleasure  ever 
serving  to  repress  the  other:  and,  if  we  find 
a  person  of  full  age  placing  a  principal  part 
of  his  happiness  in  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
his  food,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  suspect, 
that  with  respect  to  his  other  appetites  he  still 
retains  a  part  of  the  imbecility  of  his  child- 
hood. 

It  is  extraordinary,  however,  that  infants, 
who  are  thus  more  voracious  than  grown  per- 
sons, are  nevertheless  more  capable  of  sustain- 
ing  hunger.  We  have  several  instances,  in 
accidental  cases  of  famine,  in  which  the  child 
has  been  known  to  survive  the  parent,  and 
seen  clinging  to  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother. 
Their  little  bodies  also  are  more  patient  of 
cold;  and  we  hare  similar  instances  of  the 
mother's  perishing  in  the  snow,  while  the  in- 
fant has  been  found  alive  beside  her.     How- 


ever, if  we  examine  the  internal  stiuciara  of 
infants,  we  shall  find  an  obvious  reason  for 
both  these  advantages.  Their  blood^vessab 
are  known  to  be  much  larger  than  in  adults; 
and  their  neryes  much  thicker  and  softer: 
thus  being  furnished  with  a  more  copious 
quantity  of  juices,  both  of  the  nervous  and 
sanguinary  kinds,  the  infant  finds  a  temporary 
sustenance  in  this  superfluity,  and  does  not 
expire  till  both  are  exhausted.  The  circula- 
tion also  being  lai^r  and  quicker,  supplies  it 
with  proportionable  warmth,  so  that  it  is  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  accidental  rigours  of 
the  weather. 

The  first  nourishment  of  infants  is  well 
known  to  be  the  mother's  milk;  and  what  is 
remarkable,  the  infant  has  milk  in  its  own 
breasts,  which  may  be  squeezed  out  by  com* 
pression:  this  nourishment  becomes  less  grate- 
ful  as  the  child  gathers  strength;  and  perhaps, 
also,  more  unwholesome.  However,  in  cold 
countries,  which  are  unfavourable  to  propaga- 
tion, and  where  the  female  has  seldom  above 
three  or  four  children  at  the  most,  during  her 
life,  she  continues  to  suckle  the  child  for  four 
or  five  years  together.  In  this  manner  the 
mothers  of  Canada  and  Greenland  are  ofben 
seen  suckling  two  or  three  children,  of  differ- 
ent ages,  at  a  time* 

*  The  life  of  infants  is  very  precarious  till 
the  age  of  three  or  four,  from  which  time  it 
becomes  more  secure;  and  when  a  child  ar- 
rives at  its  seventh  year,  it  is  then  considered 
as  a  more  certain  life,  as  Mr  Buffon  asserts, 
than  at  any  other  age  whatever.  It  appears, 
from  Simpson's  Tables,  that  of  a  certain  irain« 
ber  of  children  bom  at  the  same  time,  a  fourth 
part  are  found  dead  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year;  more  than  one-third  at  the  end  of  the 
second:  and,  at  least,  half  at  the  end  of  the 
third;  so  that  those  who  live  to  be  above  three 
years  old,  are  indulged  a  longer  term  tiian 
half  the  rest  of  their  fellow^creatures.  Never, 
theless,  life,  at  ^at  period,  maybe  considered 
as  mere  animal  existence;  and  rather  a  pre- 
paration for,  than  an  enjoyment  of,  those  satis* 
factions,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  make 
life  of  real  value!  and  hence  it  is  more  na- 
torol  for  mankind  to  deplore  a  fellow-creature, 
cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life,  than  one  dying 
in  early  infancy.  The  one,  by  living  up  to 
youth,  and  thus  wading  through  tiie  disad- 
vantageous  parts  of  existence,  seems  to  have 
earned  a  short  continuance  of  its  enjoyments: 
the  infant^  on  the  contrary,  has  served  bnt  a 
short  apprenticeship  to  pain;  and  yvhen  taken 
away,  may  be  considered  as  rescued  from  a 
long  continuance  of  misery. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the 
growth  of  the  human  body.*     The  embryo  in 
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the  womb  continueB  to  increase  Atill  more  and 
more  till  it  is  born.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cbild'a^rowth  is  less  every  year,  till  the  time 
of  puberty,  when  it  seems  to  start  up  ojf  a 
sudden.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  embryo, 
which  is  an  inch  long  in  the  first  month, 
grows  but  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  the 
second;  it  then  grows  one  and  a  half  in  the 
third;  two  and  a  half  in  the  fourth;  and  in 
this  manner  it  keeps  increasing  till  in  the  last 
month  of  its  continuance  it  is  actually  found 
to  grow  four  inches;  and  in  the  whole  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  child  when  bom :  if  we  suppose  it 
eighteen  inches  at  that  time,  it  grows  in  the 
first  year  six  or  seven  inches;  in  the  second 
yeer^  it  grows  but  four  inches;  in  the  third 
year  about  three;  and  so  on,  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  each 
year,  till  the  time  of  puberty,  when  nature 
seems  to  make  one  great  last  effort,  to  com- 
plete her  work,  and  unfold  the  whole  animal 
machine. 

The  growth  of  the  mind  in  children  seems 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  body.  The 
oomparative  progress  of  the  imderstandlng  is 
greater  in  infants  than  in  children  of  tliree  or 
'  four  years  old.  If  we  only  reflect  a  moment 
on  the  amazing  acquisitions  that  an  infant 
makes  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  life,  we 
shall  have  much  cause  to  wonder.  Being 
sent  into  a  world  where  every  thing  is  new 
and  unknown,  the  first  months  of  life  are 
spent  in  a  kind  of  torpid  amazement ;  an  at- 
tention distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  ob- 
jects that  press  to  be  known.  The  first  labour, 
therefore,  of  the  little  learner  is,  to  correct  the 
illusiens  of  the  senses,  to  distinguish  one  ob- 
ject from  another,  and  to  exert  the  memory,  so 
as  to  know  them  again.  In  this  manner  a  child 
of  a  year  old  has  already  made  a  thousand 
experiments ;  all  which  it  has  properly  ranged, 
and  distinctly  remembers.  Light,  heat,  fire, 
sweets,  and  bitters,  sounds  soft  or  terrible,  are 
all  distinguished  at  the  end  of  a  very  few 
months.  Besides  this,  every  person  the  child 
knows,  every  individual  object  it  becomes 
fond  of,  its  rattles,  or  its  bells,  may  be  all 
considered  as  so  many  new  lessons  to  the 
young  mind,  with  which  it  has  not  become 
acquainted,  without  repeated  exertions  of  the 
understanding.  At  this  period  of  life,  the 
knowledge  of  every  individual  object  cannot 
be  acquired  without  the  same  effort  which, 
when  grown  up,  is  employed  upon  the  most 
abstract  idea ;  every  thine  the  child  hears  or 
sees,  all  the  marks  and  characters  of  nature, 
«re  as  much  unknown,  and  require  the  same 
attention  to  attain,  as  if  the  reader  were  set 
to  ondevttand  the  characters  of  an  Ethiopic 
manuscript ;  and  yet  we  see  in  how  short  a 
time  the  little  student  begins  to  understand  | 


them  all,  and  to  give  evident  marks  of  early 
industry. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  pursue  the  young 
mind,  while  employed  in  its  first  attainments. 
At  about  a  year  old  the  same  necessities  that 
first  engaged  its  faculties,  increase  as  its  ac- 
ouaintance  with  nature  enlarges.  Its  studies, 
therefore,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  are  no 
way  relaxed;  for  having  experienced  what 
gave  pleasure  at  one  time,  it  oesires  a  repeti- 
tion of  it  from  the  same  object ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  this,  that  object  must  be  pointed  out; 
here  therefore, anew  necessity  arises  which  very 
often  neither  its  little  arts  nor  importunities 
can  remove ;  so  that  the  child  is  at  last  obliged 
to  set  about  naming  the  objects  it  desires  to 
possess  or  avoid.  In  beginning  to  speak, 
which  is  usually  about  a  year  dd,  children 
find  a  thousand  difficulties.  It  is  not  with- 
out repeated  trials  that  they  come  to  pronounce 
any  one  of  the  letters ;  nor  without  an  effort 
of  the  memory,  that  they  can  retain  them* 
For  this  reason,  we  frequently  see  them  at- 
tempting a  sound  which  they  had  learned, 
but  forgot ;  and  when  they  have  failed  I  have 
often  seen  their  attempt  attended  with  appa- 
rent confusion.  The  letters  soonest  learned, 
are  those  which  are  most  easily  formed ;  thus 
A  and  B  require  an  obvious  disposition  of  the 
organs,  and  their  pronunciation  is  consequent- 
ly soon  attained.  Z  and  R,  which  require  a 
more  complicated  position,  are  learned  with 
greater  difficulty.  And  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  reason  why  the  children  in  some  coun- 
tries speak  sooner  than  in  others ;  for  the  let- 
ters mostly  occurring  in  the  language  of  one 
country,  being  such  as  are  of  easy  pronun« 
elation,  that  language  is  of  course  more  easily 
attained.  In  this  manner  the  children  of  the 
Italians  are  said  to  speak  sooner  than  those  of 
the  Germans,  the  langui^e  of  the  one  being 
smooth  and  open ;  that  of  the  other,  crowded 
with  consonants,  and  extremely  gutturaL 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  in  all  countries  chil- 
dren are  found  able  to  express  the  greatest 
part  of  their  wants  by  the  time  they  arrive  at 
two  years  old;  and  from  the  moment  the 
necessity  of  learning  new  words  ceases,  they 
relax  their  industry.  It  is  then  that  the  mind, 
like  the  body,  seems  every  year  to  make  slow 
advances ;  and,  in  order  to  spur  up  atten- 
tion, many  systems  of  education  have  been  con- 
trived. ^ 

Almost  every  philosopher,  who  has  written 
on  the  educa.tion  of  children,  has  been  willing 
to  point  out  a  method  of  his  own,  chiefly 
professing  to  advance^the  health,  and  improve 
the  intellects  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
usually  found  to  begin  with  nothing  right  in 
the  common  practice ;  and  by  urging  a  total 
reformation.  In  oonseqnence  of  this,  nothing 
can  be  more  wild  or  imaginary  than  their 
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various  systems  of  improvement.  Some  will 
have  the  children  every  day  plunged  in  cold 
water,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  bodies  ; 
they  will  have  them  converse  with  the  ser- 
vants in  nothing  but  the  Latin  language,  in 
order  to  strengtiien  their  minds ;  every  hour 
of  the  day  must  be  appointed  for  its  own 
studies ,  and  the  child  must  learn  to  make  these 
very  studies  an  amusement  ^  till  about  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven  it  becomes  a  prodigy  of 
premature  improvement  Quite  opposite  to 
this,  we  have  others,  whom  the  courtesy  of 
mankind  also  calls  phUasophers ;  and  they 
will  have  the  child  learn  nothing  till  the  age 
of  ten  or  eleven,  at  which  the  former  has  at- 
tained  so  much  perfection;  with  them  the 
mind  is  to  be  kept  empty,  until  it  has  a  proper 
distinction  of  some  metaphysical  ideas  about 
truth ;  and  the  promising  pupil  is  debarred 
the  use  of  ev.en  his  own  faculties,  lest  they 
should  conduct  him  into  prejudice  and  error. 
In  this  manner,  some  men,  whom  fashion  has 
celebrated  for  profound  and  fine  thinkers,  have 
given  their  hazarded  and  untried  conjectures, 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  interesting  to  humanity. 
When  men  speculate  at  liberty  upon  innate 
ideas,  or  the  abstracted  distinctions  between 
will  and  power,  they  may  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  systems  at  pleasure,  as  they  are 
harmless,  although  they  may  be  wrong ;  but 
when  they  allege  that  children  are  to  be  every 
day  plunged  in  cold  water,  and,  whatever  be 
their  constitutions,  indiscriminately  inured  to 
cold  and  moisture ;  that  they  are  to  be  kept 
wet  in  the  feet,  to  prevent  their  catching  cold; 
and  never  to  be  corrected  when  young,  for 
fear  of  breaking  their  spirits  when  old  ;  these 
are  such  noxious  errors,  that  all  reasonable 
men  should  endeavour  to  oppose  them.  Many 
have  been  the  children  whom  these  opinions, 
begun  in  speculation,  have  injured  or  destroy- 
ed in  practice ;  and  I  have  seen  many  a  little 
philosophical  martyr,  whom  I  wished,  but  was 
unable  to  relieve. 

If  any  system  be  therefore  necessary,  it  is 
one  that  would  serve  to  show  a  very  plain 
point ;  that  very  little  system  is  necessary.  ^ 
The  natural  and  common  course  of  education 
is  in  every  respect  the  best ;  I  mean  that  in 
which  the  child  is  permitted  to  play  among 
its  little  equals,  from  whose  similar  instruc- 
tions it  often  gains  the  most  useful  stores  of 
knowledge.  A  child  is  not  idle  because  it  is 
playing  about  the  fields,  or  pursuing  a  butter, 
fly ;  it  is  all  this  time  storing  its  mind  with 


'  Ooldsmith's  notions  on  education  will  appear  to 
many  of  the  present  age  to  be  very  loose.  It  te  evident, 
he  nvoukl  have  had  little  sympatfay  with  the  modern 
formal  sjrstema  of  Bell  and  Lancaater,  or  the  still  more 
recent  establishment  of  Infant  Scbools,  in  which  so  little 
is  \^^  t9  NatiMTf 's  own  tuition. 


objects,  upon  the  nature,  the  properties,  and 
the  relations  of  which,  future  curiosity  may 
speculate. 

I  have  ever  found  it  a  vain  task  to  try  to 
make  a  child's  learning  its  amusement ;  nor 
do  I  see  what  good  end  it  would  answer,  were 
it  actually  attained.  The  child,  as  was  said, 
ought  to  have  its  share  of  play,  and  it  will  be 
benefited  thereby ;  and  for  every  reason  also 
it  ought  to  have  its  share  of  labour.  The 
mind,  by  early  labour,  will  be  thus  accus- 
tomed to  fatigues  and  subordination;  and 
whatever  be  the  person's  future  employment 
in  life,  he  will  be  better  fitted  to  endure  it : 
he  will  be  thus  enabled  to  support  the  drud- 
geries of  office  with  content ;  or  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  of  life  with  variety.  The  child,  diere- 
fore,  should  by  times  be  put  to  its  duty  ;  and 
be  taught  to  know,  that  the  task  is  to  be  done, 
or  the  punishment  to  be  endured.  I  do  not 
object  against  alluring  it  to  duty  bv  reward ; 
but  we  well  know,  that  the  mind  will  be 
more  strongly  stimulated  by  pain  ;  and  both 
may,  upon  some  occasions,  take  their  turn  to 
operate.  In  this  manner,  a  child,  by  playing 
with  its  equals  abroad,  and  labouring  with 
them  at  school,  will  acquire  more  health  and 
knowledge,  than  by  being  bred  up  under  the 
wing  of  any  speculative  system. maker ;  and 
will  be  thus  qualified  for  a  life  of  activity  and 
obedience.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when 
educated  in  this  manner,  the  boy  may  not  be 
so  seemingly  sensible  and  forward  as  one 
bred  up  under  solitary  instruction ;  and,  per- 
haps, this  early  forwardness  is  more  engaging 
than  useful.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  of 
those  children  who  have  been  such  prodigies 
of  literature  before  ten,  have  not  made  an 
adequate  progress  to  twenty.  It  should 
seem,  that  they  only  began  learning  manly 
things  before  their  time;  and,  while  others 
were  busied  in  picking  up  that  knowledge 
adapted  to  their  age  and  curiosity,  these  were 
forced  upon  subjects  unsuited  to  their  years; 
and,  upon  that  account  alone,  appearing  ex- 
traordinary. The  stock  of  knowledge  in 
both  may  be  equal ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  each  is  yet  to  learn  what  the  other 
knows. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  acquisi- 
tions of  children  at  ten  or  twelve,  their  great- 
est, and  most  rapid  progress,  is  made  when 
they  arrive  near  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is 
then  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  seem  at 
work  in  strengthening  the  mind  and  complet- 
ing the  body  ;  the  youth  acquires  courage,  and 
the  virgin  modesty ;  the  mind,  with  new  sen- 
sations, assumes  new  powers;  it  conceives 
with  greater  force,  and  remembers  vrith 
greater  tenacity.  About  this  time,  therefore, 
which  is  various  in  different  countries,  more  is 
learned  in  one  year  than  in  any  two  of  the  pn« 
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ceeding  ;  and  on  this  age,  in  particular,  the 
greatest  weight  of  instruction  ought  to  be 
thrown. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  PUBEBTT. 


It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  season  of 
youth  is  the  season  of  pleasures:  but  this 
can  only  be  true  in  savage  countries,  where 
but  little  preparation  is  made  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature ;  and  where  the  mind 
has  but  a  verv  small  part  in  the  enjoy- 
ment It  is  otherwise  in  those  places  where 
nature  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  re- 
finementy  in  which  this  season  of  the  great- 
est sensual  delight  is  wisely  made  subser. 
yient  to  the  succeeding  and  more  rational 
one  of  manhood.  Youth  with  us  is  but 
a  scene  of  preparation ;  a  drama,  upon  the 
right  conduct  of  which  all  future  happiness  is 
io  depend.  The  youth  who  follows  his  appe- 
tites too  soon  seizes  the  cup,  before  it  has  re- 
ceived its  best  ingredients;  and,  by  anticipat 
ing  his  pleasures^  robs  the  remaining  parts  of 
life  of  their  share;  so  that  his  eagerness  only 
produces  a  manhood  of  imbecility,  and  an  age 
of  pain. 

The  time  of  puberty  is  different  in  various 
countries,  and  always  more  late  in  men  than 
in  women.  In  the  warm  countries  of  India, 
the  women  are  marriageable  at  nine  or  ten, 
and  the  men  at  twelve  or  thirteen.  It  is  also 
different  in  cities  where  the  inhabitants  lead 
a  more  soft,  luxurious  life,  from  the  country, 
where  they  work  harder,  and  fare  less  deli- 
cately. Its  symptoms  are  seldom  alike  in 
different  persons,  but  it  is  usually  known  by 
a  swelling  of  the  breasts  in  one  sex,  and  a 
roughness  of  the  voice  in  the  other.  At  this 
season,  also,  the  women  seem  to  acquire  new 
beauty,  while  the  men  lose  all  that  delicate 
effeminacy  of  countenance  which  they  had 
when  boys. 

All  countries,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
civilized  or  barbarous,  improve  or  degrade  the 
nuptial  satisfaction.  In  those  miserable  re- 
gions,  where  strength  makes  the  only  law,  the 
stronger  sex  exerts  its  power,  and  becomes  the 
tyrant  over  the  weaker:  while  the  inhabitant 
of  Negroland  is  indolently  taking  his  plea- 
sure  in  the  fields,  his  wife  is  obliged  to  till  the 
ground  that  serves  for  their  mutual  support 
It  is  thus  in  all  barbarous  countries,  where 
the  men  throw  all  the  laborious  duties  of  life 
upon  the  women;  and,  regardless  of  beauty, 
put  the  softer  sex  to  those  employments  that 
must  effectually  destroy  it 

But,  in  countries  that  are  half  barbarous, 


particularly  wherever  Mahometanism  prevails^ 
the  men  run  into  the  very  opposite  extreme. 
Equally  brutal  with  the  former,  they  exert 
their  tyranny  over  the  weaker  sex,  and  con- 
sider that  half  of  the  human  creation  as  mere- 
ly made  to  be  subservient  to  the  depraved 
desires  of  the  other.  The  chief,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  aim  of  an  Asiatic,  is  to  be  possessed 
of  many  women;  and  to  be  able  to  famish 
a  seraglio  is  the  only  tendency  of  his  ambi- 
tion. As  the  savage  was  totally  regardless 
of  beauty,  he  on  the  contrary  prizes  it  too 
highly;  he  excludes  the  person  who  is  possessed 
of  such  personal  attractions  from  any  share  in 
the  duties  or  employments  of  life;  and,  as 
if  willing  to  engross  all  beauty  to  himself,  in- 
creases the  number  of  his  captives  in  propor- 
tion to  the  progress  of  his  fortune.  In  this 
manner  he  vainly  expects  to  augment  his  satis- 
factions, by  seeking  from  many  that  happiness 
which  he  oueht  to  look  for  in  the  society  of 
one  alone.  He  lives  a  gloomy  tyrant  amidst 
wretches  of  his  own  making;  he  feels  none  of 
those  endearments  which  spring  from  affec- 
tion, none  of  those  delicacies  which  arise  from 
knowledge.  His  mistresses,  being  shut  out 
from  the  world,  and  totally  ignorant  of  all  that 
passes  there,  have  no  arts  to  entertain  his  mind, 
or  calm  his  anxieties;  the  day  passes  with 
them  in  sullen  silence,  or  languid  repose ;  ap- 
petite can  furnish  but  few  opportunities  of 
varying  the  scene;  and  all  that  falls  beyond 
it  must  be  irksome  expectation. 

From  this  avarice  of  women,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  it  so,  has  proceeded  that 
jealousy  and  suspicion  which  ever  attends  the 
miser:  hence  those  low  and  barbarous  methods 
of  keeping  the  women  of  those  countries 
guarded,  and  of  making  and  procuring  eunuchs 
to  attend  them.  These  unhappy  creatures  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  black.  The 
white  are  generally  made  in  the  country  where 
they  reside,  being  but  partly  deprived  of  the 
marks  of  virility;  the  black  are  generally 
brought  from  the  interior  parts  of  Amca,  and 
are  made  entirely  bare.  These  are  chiefly 
chosen  for  their  deformity;  the  thicker  the 
lips,  the  flatter  the  nose,  and  the  more  black 
the  teeth,  the  more  valuable  the  eunuch ;  so 
that  the  vile  jealousy  of  mankind  here  inverts 
the  order  of  nature,  and  the  poor  wretch  finds 
himself  valued  in  proportion  to  his  deficien- 
cies. In  Italy,  where  this  barbarous  custom 
is  still  retained,  and  eunuchs  are  made  in  or- 
der  to  improve  the  voice,  the  laws  are  severely 
aimed  against  such  practice;  so  that  being  en- 
tirely prohibited,  none  but  the  poorest  and 
most  abandoned  of  the  people,  still  secretly 
practise  it  upon  their  children.  Of  those 
served  in  this  manner,  not  one  in  ten  is  found 
to  become  a  singer;  but  such  is  the  luxurious 
folly  of  Ih^  times,  that  the  success  of  one  9m^ 
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compenaates  for  the  failure  of  the  reat 
tt  ia  Tery  difficult  to  account  for  the  alterations 
which  castration  makea  in  the  voice,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  eunuch  is 
shaped  differently  from  others.  His  legs  are 
of  an  equal  thickness  above  and  below;  his 
knees  weak ;  his  shoulders  narrow,  and  his 
beard  thin  and  downy.  In  this  manner  bis 
person  is  rendered  more  deformed;  but  his 
desires,  I  am  told,  still  continue  ^e  same; 
and  actually,  in  Asia,  some  of  them  are  found 
to  have  their  seraglios,  as  well  as  their  mas. 
ters.  Even  in  our  country,  we  have  an  in^ 
stance  of  a  very  fine  woman  being  married  to 
one  of  them  whose  appearance  was  the  most 
unpromising ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary 
stilly  I  am  told,  that  this  couple  continue  per- 
fectly happy  in  each  other  s  society. 

The  mere  necessities  of  life  seem  the  only 
aim  of  the  savage ;  the  sensual  pleasures  are 
the  only  study  of  the  semi-barbarian  ;  but  the 
refinement  of  sensuality  by  reason,  is  the  boast 
of  real  politeness.  Among  the  merely  bar. 
barous  nations,  such  as  the  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Congo,  nothing 
is  desired  so  ardently  as  to  im)stitute  their 
wives  or  daughters  to  strangers,  for  the  most 
trifling  advantages :  they  will  account  it  a  dis- 
honour  not  to  be  among  the  foremost  who  are 
thus  received  into  favour :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Mahometan  keeps  his  wife  faithful,  by 
confining  her  person ;  and  would  instantly  put 
her  to  death,  if  he  but  suspected  her  chastity. 
With  the  politer  inhabitants  of  Europe,  both 
these  barbarous  extremes  are  avoided ;  the 
woman's  person  is  left  free,  and  no  constraint 
is  imposed  but  upon  her  affections.  The  pas. 
sion  of  love,  which  may  be  .considered  as  the 
nice  conduct  of  ruder  desire,  is  only  known 
and  practised  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  so 
that  what  other  nations  guard  as  their  right, 
the  more  delicate  European  is  oontented  to 
ask  as  a  favour.  In  this  manner  the  concur* 
renoe  of  mutual  appetite  contributes  to  increase 
mutual  satisfaction ;  and  the  power  on  one 
side  of  refusing  makes  every  blessinc  more 
grateful  when  obtained  by  the  other.  In  bar. 
barous  countries  woman  is  considered  merely 
as  a  useful  slave ;  in  such  as  are  somewhat 
more  refined  she  is  regarded  as  a  desirable 
toy  ;  in  oountries  entirely  polished  she  enjoys 
jnster  privileges,  the  wife  being  considered  as 
a  useful  friend  and  an  agreeable  mistress. 
Her  mind  is  still  more  prized  than  her  person  ; 
and  without  the  improvement  of  both,  she  can 
never  expeot  to  become  truly  agreeable ;  for 
her  good  sense  alone  ean  preserve  what  she  has 
gained  by  her  beauty. 

Female  beauty,  as  was  said,  is  always  seen 
to  improve  about  the  age  of  puberty :  but  if 
we  should  attempt  to  define  in  what  this  beauty 
consists,  or  what  constitutes  its  perfsction,  we 


should  find  nothing  more^  difficult  todetermiQew 
Evexy  country  has  its  peculiar  way  of  think- 
ing, in  this  respect ;  and  even  the  sam*  couii* 
try  thinks  differently  at  different  times.  The 
ancients  had  a  different  taste  from  what  pre- 
vails at  present.  The  eyebrows  joining  in 
the  middle  was  considered  as  a  very  peculiar 
grace  by  Tibullus,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
charms  of  his  mistress*  Narrow  foreheads 
were  approved  of,  and  scarce  any  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  that  are  celebrated  for  their  other  per. 
fections,  but  are  also  praised  for  the  redness  of 
their  hair.  The  nose  of  the  Grecian  Venus, 
was  such  as  would  appear  at  present  an  actual 
deformity  ;  as  it  fell  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  forehead  without  the  smallest  sinking  be. 
tween  the  eyes,  without  which  we  never  sea 
a  face  at  present 

Among  the  moderns,  eyety  countiy  se«ms 
to  have  peculiar  ideas  of  beauty.^  The  Per- 
sians admire  large  eyebrows,  joining  in  the 
middle ;  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  eyes  are 
tinctured  with  black,  and  the  sioe  of  the  head 
is  increased  by  a  great  variety  of  bandages, 
formed  into  a  turban.  In  some  parts  of  India 
black  teeth  and  white  hair  are  desired  with 
ardour ;  and  one  of  the  principal  employ* 
ments  of  the  women  of  Thibet,  is  to  redden  the 
teeth  with  herbs,  and  to  make  their  hair  white 
by  a  certain  preparation.  The  passion  for  oo. 
loured  teeth  obtains  also  in  China  and  Japan  ; 
where,  to  complete  their  idea  of  beauty,  the  ob- 
ject of  desire  must  have  little  eyes,  nearly 
closed,  feet  extremely  small,  and  a  waist  far 
from  being  shapely.  There  are  nations  of  the 
American  Indians  that  flatten  the  heads  of 
their  children,  by  keeping  them  while  young 
squeexed  between  two  boards,  so  as  to  maktt 
the  visage  much  larger  than  it  would  natumU 
ly  be.  Others  flatten  the  head  at  the  top  ; 
and  others  make  it  as  round  as  they  possibly 
can.  The  inhabitants  along  the  western 
coasts  of  Afrioa  have  a  very  extraordinary 
taste  for  beauty.  A  fiat  nose,  thick  lips,  and 
a  jet  black  complexion,  are  there  the  most  in- 
dulgent gifts  of  Nature.  Such,  indeed,  they 
are  all,  in  some  degree,  found  to  possesa. 
However,  they  take  care  by  art  to  increase 
their  natural  delbrmities,  as  they  should  seem 
to  us ;  and  they  have  many  additional  methods 
of  rendering  their  persons  still  more  fright* 
fully  pleasing.  The  whole  body  and  visage 
is  often  scared  vrith  a  variety  of  monstrous 
figures ;  which  is  not  done  without  a  great 
pain,  and  repeated  incision  :  and  even  some- 
times  parts  of  the  body  are  cut  away.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  remark  the  various  arts 
which  caprice  or  custom  has  employed  to  dis- 
tort and  disfigure  the  body,  in  order  to  render 
it  more  pleasifsg )  in  fact,  every  nation,  how 
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barbarona  aoever,  Beams  Mtiafi^d  with  tbe  ha- 
man  figure,  as  Nature  has  left  it,  and  has  its 
peonliar  arts  of  heightening  beauty.^  Paint- 
™g»  powdering,  catting,  boring  the  nose  and 
the  ears,  lengthening  the  one  and  depressing 
die  other,  are  arts  practised  in  many  ooun. 
triemi  and,  in  some  degree,  admired  in  all 
These  arts  might  have  been  at  first  introduced 
1o  hide  epidemie  deformities :  custom,  by  de- 
grees, reconciles  them  to  the  view;  till,  from 
looking  upon  them  with  indifference,  the  eye 
at  length  begins  to  gase  with  pleasure. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  AOB  OF  MAN  HOOP.' 

Tn  human  body  attains  to  its  full  height 
during  the  age  of  puberty;  or,  at  least,  a 
short  time  after.  Some  young  people  are 
found  to  cease  growing  at  fourteen  or  fifteen ; 
others  continue  their  growth  till  two  or  three 
and  twenty.  During  this  period  they  are  all 
of  a  slender  make ;  their  thighs  and  legs 
small,  and  the  muscular  parts  are  yet  unfilled. 
But  by  degrees  the  fleshy  fibres  augment ;  the 
muscles  swell,  and  assume  their  figure ;  the 
limbs  become  proportioned,  and  rounder  ;  and 
before  flie  age  of  thirty,  the  body  in  men  has 


'  The  siioniiimbto  ointmn  of  flttteniog  their  heads  pre- 
fftili  MDMif  the  Indi«ns  of  North  Wettem  Americ*. 
Immediately  after  birth  the  i/ifaot  is  placed  in  a  kind  of 
oblong  cradle,  formed  like  a  trough,  with  moss  under  it. 
One  end,  on  which  the  head  reposes,  is  more  elevated 
than  the  rest.  A  padding  is  then  placed  on  the  forehead, 
with  a  piece  of  cedan-bark  over  it,  and  by  means  of  eords 
passed  thnnigh  small  holes  on  each  side  of  the  cradle,  the 
padding  is  pressed  against  the  head.  It  is  kept  in  this 
manner  above  a  year,  and  is  not,  I  believe,  attended  with 
much  pdn.  The  appearance  of  the  infant,  however, 
while  in  this  state  of  compression,  is  frightful,  and  its 
litUe  bladt  e]ree,  forced  «Mt  by  the  tightness  of  the  band- 
ages, resemble  those  of  a  mouse  choked  in  a  trap. 
When  released  from  this  inhuman  process,  the  head  is 
perfectly  flattened,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  seldom  ex- 
ceeds an  inch  in  thickness.  It  never  afterwards  recov- 
ers iU  rotundity.  They  deem  this  an  essential  point  of 
beauty,  and  the  most  devoted  adherent  of  our  llrst 
Charles  never  entertained  a  stronger  aversion  to  a 
Roundhead  than  these  savages.- — Rosg  Cojr*«  Adventures 
Ml  the  CotumUa  River, 

Tlie  practfoes  of  savages  have  often  a  parallel  in  those 
of  civilisation.  Half  a  century  ago,  it  was  the  custom 
of  nurses  to  bind  infants  so  tightly  nnM  the  body  with 
swaddling-clothes,  that  the  natural  form  of  the  chest  was 
altered.  Some  young  ladies  still  do  the  same  with  stays^ 
deranging,  by  tight  lacing,  the  whole  animal  functions, 
and  Inducing  diseases  of  the  stomach,  spine,  and  lungs. 

*  This  dM^tCer  Is  tranahfted  frvrn  Mr  Buffon,  whose 
deeeripHon  is  very  eaccellent.  Whatever  I  have  added 
is  marked  by  inverted  commas,  <'  thus."  And  in  what* 
ever  trifling  points  I  have  diiTered^  the  notes  will  serve 
to  show. — NoU  by  Ooldemith, 


acquired  the  moit  perfect  symmetry.  In 
women,  the  body  arriyes  at  perfection  much 
sooner,  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity 
more  early;  the  muscles-,  and  all  the  other 
parts,  Jwing  weaker,  less  compact  and  solid, 
than  those  of  man,  tiiey  require  less  time  in 
coming  to  perfection  t  and  as  they  are  less  in 
sise,  that  sixe  is  sooner  completed.  Hence 
the  persons  of  women  are  found  to  be  as  com. 
plete  at  twenty,  as  those  of  men  are  found  to 
be  at  thirty. 

The  body  of  a  well  shaped  man  ought  to 
be  square;  the  muscles  should  be  expressed 
with  boldness,  and  the  lines  of  the  face  strong- 
ly marked.  In  the  woman,  all  the  muscles 
should  be  rounder,  the  lines  softer,  and  the 
features  more  delicate.  Strength  and  majesty 
belong  to  the  man ;  grace  and  softness  are  the 
peonliar  embellishments  of  the  other  sex.  In 
both  e^rery  part  of  their  form  declares  their 
sovereignty  over  other  creatures.  Man  sup. 
ports  his  body  erect;  his  attitude  is  that  of 
command ;  and  his  faoe,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  heavens,  displays  the  dignity  of 
his  station.  The  image  of  his  soul  is  painted 
in  his  visage  ;  and  the  excellence  of  his  nature 
penetrates  through  the  material  form  in  which 
it  is  inclosed.  His  majestic  port,  his  sedate 
and  resolute  step,  announce  the  nobleness  of 
his  rank.  He  touches  the  earth  only  with  his 
extremity  ;  and  beholds  it  as  if  at  a  disdain- 
ful distance.  His  arms  are  not  given  him,  as 
to  other  creatures,  for  pillars  of  support ;  nor 
does  he  lose,  by  rendering  them  callous  against 
the  ground,  that  delicacy  of  touch  which  fur. 
nishes  him  with  so  many  of  his  enjoyments. 
His  hands  are  made  for  very  different  purposes  ; 
to  second  every  intention  of  his  will,  and  to 
protect  the  gifts  of  Nature. 
,  When  the  soul  is  at  rest,  all  the  features  of 
the  visage  seem  settled  in  a  state  of  profound 
tranquilUty-  Their  proportion,  their  union, 
and  their  harmony,  seem  to  mark  the  sweet 
serenity  of  the  mind,  and  give  a  true  informa- 
tion of  what  passes  within.  But  when  the 
soul  is  excited,  the  human  visage  becomes  a 
living  picture;  where  the  passions  are  ex- 
pressed with  as  much  delicacy  as  energy, 
where  every  motion  is  designed  by  some  cor- 
respondent feature,  where  every  impression 
anticipates  the  will,  and  betmys  those  hidden 
agitations,  that  he  would  often  wish  to  con- 
ceal. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  eyes  that  the  pas- 
sions are  painted ;  and  in  which  we  may  most 
readily  discover  their  beginning.  The  eye 
seems  to  belong  to  the  soul  more  than  any 
other  organ  ;  it  seems  to  participate  of  all  its 
emotions ;  as  well  the  most  soft  and  tender 
as  the  most  tumultuous  and  forceful.  It  not 
only  receives,  but  transmits  them  by  sym- 
pathy  ;  the  observing  eye  of  one  catches  the 
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secret  fire  from  another;  and  the  passion  thus 
often  becomes  genera). 

Sach  persons  as  are  short-sighted,  labour 
under  a  particular  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect They  are,  in  a  manner,  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  language  of  the  eyes ;  and  this 
gives  an  air  of  stupidity  to  the  face,  which 
often  produces  very  unfayourable  preposses- 
sions. However  intelligent  we  find  such  per- 
sons to  be,  we  can  scarcely  be  brought  back 
from  our  first  prejudice,  and  often  continue  in 
the  first  erroneous  opinion.  In  this  manner 
we  are  too  much  induced  to  judge  of  men  by 
their  physiognomy;  and  having  perhaps,  at 
first,  caught  up  our  judgments  prematurely, 
they  mechanically  influence  us  all  oar  lives 
after.  This  extends  even  to  the  very  colour 
or  the  cut  of  people's  clothes ;  and  we  should 
for  this  reason  be  careful,  even  in  such  trifling 
particulars,  since  they  fi;o  to  make  up  a  part 
of  the  total  judgment  which  those  we  converse 
with  may  form  to  our  advantage. 

The  vivacity,  or  the  languid  motion  of  the 
eyes,  give  the  strongest  marks  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  and  their  colour  contributes  still  more 
to  enforce  the  expression.  The  different  co- 
lours of  the  eye  are  the  dark  hazel,  the  light 
hazel,  the  green,  the  blue  and  gray,  the  whit- 
ish gray,  "  and  also  the  red."  These  differ- 
ent colours  arise  from  the  different  colours  of 
the  little  muscles  that  serve  to  contract  the 
pupil ;  "  and  they  are  very  often  found  to 
change  colour  with  disorder,  and  with  age." 

The  most  ordinary  colours  are  the  hazel 
and  the  blue,  and  very  often  both  these  colours 
are  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  same  person. 
Those  eyes  which  are  called  black,  are  only 
of  the  dark  hazel,  which  may  be  easily  seen 
upon  close  inspection;  however,  those  eyes  are 
reckoned  the  most  beautiful  where  the  shade 
is  deepest:  and  either  in  these,  or  the  blue 
eyes,  the  fire  which  gives  its  finest  expression 
to  the  eye  is  more  distinguishable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  darkness  of  the  tint  For  this  rea- 
son, the  black  eyes,  as  they  are  called,  have 
the  greatest  vivacity  ;  but  probably  the  blue 
have  the  most  powerful  tuect  in  beauty,  as 
they  reflect  a  greater  variety  of  lights,  being 
composed  of  more  various  colours. 

This  variety,  which  is  found  in  the  colour 
of  the  eyes  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  one  or  two 
other  kinds  of  animals  ;  but,  in  general,  the 
colour  in  any  one  individual  is  the  same  in  all 
tlie  rest  The  eyes  of  oxen  are  brown  ;  those 
of  sheep  of  a  water  colour  ;  those  of  goats  are 
gray:  •*  and  it  may  also  be,  in  general,  re- 
marked that  the  eyes  of  most  white  animals 
are  red ;  thus  the  rabbit,  the  ferret,  and,  even 
in  the  human  race,  the  white  Moor,  all  have 
their  eyes  of  a  red  colour." 

Although  the  eye,  when  put  into  motion, 
seems  to  be  drawn  on  one  side,  yet  it  only 


moves  round  the  centre;  by  which  its  co- 
loured part  moves  nearer  or  farther  from  the 
angle  of  the  eye-lids,  or  is  elevated  or  depress- 
ed. The  distance  between  the  eye  is  less  in 
man  than  in  any  other  animal ;  and  in  some 
of  them  it  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  ever  view  the  same  object  with 
both  ejea  at  once,  unless  it  be  very  far  off. 
'*  This,  however,  in  them  is  rather  an  advan- 
tage than  an  inconvenience,  as  they  are  thus 
able  to  watch  round  them,  and  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  their  precarious  situation." 

Next  to  the  eyes,  the  features,  which  most 
give  a  character  to  the  face,  are  the  eye-brows; 
which  being,  in  some  measure,  more  apparent 
than  the  other  features,  are  most  readily  dis- 
tinguished at  a  distance.  '*  Le  Brun,  in  giv- 
ing a  painter  directions,  with  regard  to  the 
passions,  places  the  principal  expression  of 
the  face  in  the  eye-brows."  From  their  ele- 
vation or  depression,  most  of  the  furious  pas- 
sions are  characterized ;  and  such  as  have  this 
feature  extremely  movable,  are  usually  known 
to  have  an  expressive  face.  By  means  of 
these  we  can  imitate  all  the  other  passions,  as 
they  are  raised  or  depressed  at  command ;  the 
rest  of  the  features  are  generally  fixed;  or, 
when  put  into  motion,  they  do  not  obey  the 
will :  the  mouth  and  eyes,  in  an  actor,  for 
instance,  may,  by  being  violently  distorted, 
give  a  very  different  expression  from  what  he 
would  intend ;  but  the  eye-brows  can  scarcely 
be  exerted  improperly ;  their  being  raised  de- 
notes all  those  passions  which  pride  or  plea- 
sure inspire ;  and  their  depression  marks  those 
which  are  the  effects  of  contemplation  and 
pain  ;  and  such  who  have  this  feature,  there- 
fore, most  at  command,  are  often  found  to  ex- 
cel as  actors." 

The  eye-lashes  have  an  effect,  in  giving 
expression  to  the  eye,  particularly  when  Jong 
and  close:  they  soften  its  glances,  and  improve 
its  sweetness.  Man  and  apes  are  the  only 
animals  that  have  eye-lashes  both  upon  the 
upper  and  lower  lids ;  all  other  animals  want 
them  on  the  lid  below. 

The  eye-lids  serve  to  guard  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  to  furnish  it  with  a  proper  moisture. 
The  upper  lid  rises  and  falls ;  the  lower  has 
scarcely  any  motion  ;  and  although  their  be- 
ing moved  depends  on  the  will,  yet  it  oftcti 
happens  that  the  will  is  unable  to  keep  them 
open,  when  sleep,  or  fatigue,  oppresses  the 
mind.  In  birds  and  amphibious  quadrupeds, 
the  lower  lid  alone  has  motion  ;  fishes  and  in- 
sects have  no  eye-lids  whatsoever. 

The  forehead  makes  a  large  part  of  the  face, 
and  a  part  which  chiefly  contributes  to  its 
beauty.  It  ought  to  be  Justly  proportioned  ; 
neither  too  round  nor  too  flat ;  neither  too  nar- 
row nor  too  low ;  and  the  hair  should  come 
thick  upon  its  extremities.     It  is  known  to 
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CTcry  1)ody  how  much  the  htdr  tends  to  im- 
prove the  face  ;  and  how  much  the  being  bald 
serves  to  take  away  from  beauty.  *  The 
highest  part  of  the  head  is  that  which  becomes 
bald  ther  soonest,  as  well  as  that  part  which 
lies  immediately  above  the  temples.  The 
hair  under  the  temples,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  bead,  is  very  seldom  known  to  fail,  *^  and 
women  are  much  less  apt  to  become  bald  than 
men:  Mr  Buffon  seems  to  think  they  never 
become  bald  at  all ;  but  we  have  too  many  in- 
stances of  the  contrary  among  us,  not  to  con- 
tradict  very  easily  the  assertion.  Of  all  parts 
or  appendages  of  the  body,  the  hair  is  that 
which  is  found  most  different,  in  different  cli- 
mates; and  often  not  only  contributes  to  mark 
the  country,  but  also  the  disposition  of  the 
man.  It  is  in  general  thickest  where  the 
constitution  is  strongest ;  and  more  glossy  and 
beautiful,  where  the  health  is  most  permanent. 
The  ancients  held  the  hair  to  be  a  sort  of  ex- 


'  Since  the  liair,  whether  braided  or  dishevelled,  adds 
so  much  to  the  character  of  the  human  figure,  we  need 
not  wander  that  peculiar  fashions  and  customs  respect- 
ing it  hare  prevailed  among  all  nations.  The  heathen 
priestesses,  when  under  the  influence  of  what  they  cod- 
ceJTed  inspiration,  wore  their  hair  disheTelled ;  for  which 
reason  St  Paul  forbade  the  Corinthian  women,  when 
at  doTotioo,  to  wear  it  in  this  manner.  Hence,  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  when  its  divine  doctrines 
were  struggling  through  the  darkness,  the  clergy,  both 
regular  and  secular,  were  obliged  to  have  the  crown  of 
the  head  shaved,  as  a  signal  of  self-denial  and  mortifi- 
cation. The  popes,  indeed,  denounced  long  hair,  and 
Anselm,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  those  who  were  guilty 
of  so  heathenish  a  fashion.  Serlo,  a  Norman  bishop,  ac- 
quired great  honour  for  a  sermon  he  preached  before 
Henxy  I.,  in  the  year  1104,  on  this  subject,  which  had 
such  an  eflect  on  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  tliat  they 
inamediately  consented  to  cut  away  their  flowing  ring- 
lets. The  Jewish  and  Grecian  women  generally  wore 
the  hair  long,  and  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and 
pearls.  The  Roman  women  dressed  their  hair  in  the 
form  of  a  helmet,  mixing  false  hair  with  it,  which  they 
contrived  to  fasten  to  the  skin.  They  anointed  it  with 
rich  perfumes,  and,  by  the  aid  of  curling  irons,  raised  it 
to  a  great  height  by  rows  or  stories  of  curls.  They,  too, 
adorned  their  hair  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
sometimes  with  crowns  or  garlands,  chaplets  of  flowers 
bound  with  fillets,  or  ribands  of  various  colours.  They 
used  a  certain  plaster  to  pull  off  the  small  hairs  from 
their  cheeks,  or  plucked  them  up  by  the  roots  with  tweez- 
ers, called  voUellae,  Among  the  ancient  Gauls,  long 
hair  was  esteemed  an  ornament:  hence  JuUus  CsDsar, 
having  subdued  them,  made  them,  in  token  of  submis- 
sion, cut  off  their  hair.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes,  young  women,  before  marriage,  wore  their  hair 
uncovered  and  untied ;  but  after  marriage,  they  cut  it 
short,  tied  it  up,  and  wore  head-dresses  of  various  fash- 
Ions.  Amongst  the  Greeks,  both  sexes,  a  few  days 
before  marriage,  cut  off  and  consecrated  their  hair  to 
some  particular  deity.  It  was  customary  also  to  hang 
the  hair  of  the  dead  on  the  doors  of  their  houses  previous 
to  interment.  The  ancients  imagined  that  no  person 
could  die  until  a  lock  of  hair  had  been  cat  away,  an  act 
supposed  to  be  performed  by  the  invisiblehand  of  Isis, 
and  consecrated  to  the  god  into  whose  realms  the  soul 
departed. 


crement,  produced  like  the  nails;  the  part 
next  the  root  pushing  out  that  immediately 
contiguous. '  But  the  moderns  have  found 
that  every  hair  may  be  truly  said  to  live,  to 
receive  nutriment,  to  fill  and  distend  itself, 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  roots, 
they  observe,  do  not  turn  gray  sooner  than  the 
extremities,  but  the  whole  hair  changes  colour 
at  once ;  and  we  have  many  instances  of  per- 
sons who  have  grown  gray  in  one  night  s 
time. '  Each  hair,  if  viewed  with  a  micro- 
scope, is  found  to  consist  of  ^vq  or  six  lesser 
ones,  all  wrapped  up  in  one  common  cover- 
ing ;  it  appears  knotted,  like  some  sorts  of 
frass,  and  sends  forth  branches  at  the  joints, 
t  is  bulbous  at  the  root,  by  which  it  imbibes 
its  moisture  from  the  body:  and  it  is  split  at 
the  points ;  so  that  a  single  hair,  at  its  end, 
resembles  a  brush.  Whatever  be  the  size  or 
the  shape  of  the  pore,  through  which  the  hair 
issues,  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  same;  be- 
ing  either  thick,  as  they  are  large ;  small,  as 
they  are  less;  round,  triangular,  and  variously 
formed,  as  the  pores  happen  to  be  various. 
The  hair  takes  its  colour  from  the  juices  flow- 
ing  through  it,  and  it  is  found  that  this  colour 
differs  in  different  tribes  and  races  of  people. 
The  Americans,  and  the  Asiatics,  have  their 
hair  black,  thick,  straight,  and  shining.    The 


s  Every  individual  hair  may  be  regarded  as  a  tube, 
which  terminates  in  a  root,  or  bulb.  This  root,  or  bulb, 
is  situated  below  the  skin,  and  consists  of  two  coverings, 
an  external  and  an  internal.  The  external  exhibits  a 
vast  number  of  blood  vessels,  which  supply  nourishment, 
and  probably  secrete  tiie  colouring  matter  of  the  hair. 
The  internal  is  a  simple  membrane,  within  the  other. 
It  is  hollow,  and  rises  into  the  tube,  which  perforates 
the  skin,  and  appears  as  the  true  hair  externally.  The 
tube  arising  from  this  bulb,  is  filled  with  a  soft  matter 
called  the  meduUa  or  pUhj  of  the  hair,  and  contains 
numerous  vessehi.  In  passing  from  the  root,  or  bulb, 
through  the  skin,  it  offcen  raises  up  small  scales  of  the 
cuticle,  which  soon  become  dry  and  fall  off,  as  almost 
every  person,  in  brushing  the  hair,  must  have  observed. 
Every  hair,  therefore,  consists  of  an  outer  sheath,  which 
embraces  the  internal  substance,  or  pUhf  in  the  same 
way  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  covers  the  finger,— the  end 
terminating  below  the  skin  in  the  bulb  or  root.  This 
sheath,  which  we  feel  in  touching  the  hair,  consists  of 
several  very  fine  filaments,  which  are  hud  together  longi- 
tudinally. They  are  of  unequal  lengths ;  and  the  centre 
one  being  the  longest,  every  hair  is  pointed  at  the  end. 
Besides  this,  when  laid  together,  they  are  found  to  pos- 
sess many  small  eminences;  whence,  if  we  draw  a  hair 
between  our  fingers,  from  the  root  to  the  end,  it  will 
feel  smooth  and  even ;  but  if  we  reverse  it,  and  draw  it 
from  the  point  to  the  root,  the  hau-  will  feel  distinctly 
rough  to  the  touch.  For  this  reason,  cloths  made  of 
\TwA  Irritate  the  sUn;  and  irool  is  so  difilcult  to  spin, 
tliat  these  eminences  require  to  be  previously  overcome 
by  the  aid  of  oil.  On  this  structure  of  hair,  the  opera- 
tion of  felting  depends,  in  which  the  hairs  are  pressed 
down  in  difilerent  directions,  and  become  so  interwoven, 
as  to  form  a  continuous  mass.  Such  is  the  felt  of  which 
hats  are  made. 

^  Mr  Buffon  says,  that  the  liair  begins  to  grow  gray 
at  the  points;  but  the  fact  is  othenvife. — Note  by  Oo(d- 
smilh. 
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inhabitants  of  the  torrid  climates  of  Africa 
have  it  black,  short,  and  woolly.  The  people 
of  Scandinavia  have  it  red,  long,  and  curled; 
and  those  of  our  own  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  are  found  with  hair  of  various  co- 
lours. However,  it  is  supposed  by  many, 
that  every  man  resembles  in  his  disposition 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  whom  he 
resembles  in  the  colour  and  the  nature  of  his 
hair:  so  that  the  black  are  said,  like  the  Asia, 
tics,  to  be  grave  and  acute;  the  red^  like  the 
Gothic  nations,  to  be  choleric  and  bold.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  length  and  the  strength 
of  the  hair  is  a  general  mark  of  a  good  con- 
stitution; and  as  that  hair  which  is  strongest 
is  most  commonly  curled,  so  curled  hair  is 
generally  regarded  among  us  as  a  beauty.  ^ 
The  Greeks,  however,  had  a  very  different 
idea  of  beauty  in  this  respect;  and  seem  to 
have  taken  one  of  tlieir  peculiar  national  dis- 
tinctions from  the  length  and  the  straightness 
of  the  hair." 

"  The  nose  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  face;  but,  as  it  has  scarcely  any  motion, 
and  that  only  in  the  strongest  passions,  it 
rather  adds  to  the  beauty  than  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  coimtenance.  However,  I  am 
told,  by  the  skilful  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, that  wide  nostrils  add  a  great  deal  to 
the  bold  and  resolute  air  of  the  countenance  ; 
and  where  they  are  narrow,  though  it  may 
constitute  beauty,  it  seldom  improves  expres- 
sion." The  form  of  the  nose,  and  its  advanc 
ed  position,  are  peculiar  to  the  human  visage 
alone.  Other  animals,  for  the  most  part,  have 
nostrils,  vnth  a  partition  between  them ;  but 
none  of  them  have  an  elevated  nose.  Apes 
themselves  have  scarcely  any  thing  else  of 
this  feature  but  the  nostrils;  the  rest  of  the 
feature  lying  flat  upon  the  visage,  and  scarcely 
higher  than  the  cheek-bones.  *'  Among  all 
the  tribes  of  savage  men,  also,  the  nose  is  very 
flat;  and  I  have  seen  a  Tartar  who  had 
scarcely  any  thing  else  but  two  holes  through 
which  to  breathe." 

The  mouth  and  lips,  next  to  the  eyes,  are 
found  to  have .  the  greatest  expression.  The 
passions  have  great  power  over  this  part  of 
the  face;  and  the  mouth  marks  its  diflerent 
degrees  by  its  different  forms.  The  organ  of 
speech  still  more  animates  this  part,  and  gives 
it  more  life  than  any  other  feature  in   the 

*  Effect  of  the  Atmotphere  on  Hair, — "  My  own 
be&rd,  vrhidi  in  Europe  vnji  soft,  silky,  and  almost 
straight,  began  immediately  after  my  arriral  at  Alex- 
andria to  curl,  to  grow  crisp,  strong,  and  coarse;  and 
before  I  reached  Es-Souan  resembled  hare  hair  to  the 
touch,  and  was  all  disposed  In  ringlets  about  the  chin. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  air,  which,  operating  through  several 
thousand  years,  has,  in  the  interior,  changed  the  hair  of 
the  negro  into  a  kind  of  coarse  wool."— iS/.  John* 9  Tra- 
wrfr. 


countenance.  The  ruby  colour  of  the  lips, 
and  the  white  enamel  of  the  teeth,  give  it 
such  a  superiority  over  every  other  feature, 
that  it  seems  to  make  the  principal  object  of 
our  regards.  In  fact,  the  whole  attention  is 
fixed  upon  the  lips  of  the  speaker:  however 
rapid  his  discourse,  however  various  the  sub- 
ject,  the  mouth  takes  correspondent  situations 
and  deaf  men  have  been  often  found  to  see 
the  force  of  those  reasonings  which  they  could 
not  hear,  understanding  every  word  as  it  was 
spoken. 

'*  The  under  jaw  in  man  possesses  a  great 
variety  of  motions  ;  while  the  upper  has  been 
thought,  by  many,  to  be  quite  immovable. ' 
However,  that  it  moves  in  man,  a  very  easy 
experiment  will  suffice  to  convince  us.  If  we 
keep  the  head  fixed,  with  any  thing  between 
our  teeth ,  the  edge  of  a  table  for  instance,  and 
then  open  our  mouths,  we  shall  find  that  both 
jaws  recede  from  it  at  the  same  time;  the  up- 
per jaw  rises,  the  lower  falls,  and  the  table 
remains  untouched  between  them.  The  up- 
per jaw  has  motion  as  well  as  the  under;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  it  has  its  proper  muscles 
behind  the  head  for  thus  raising  and  depres. 
sing  it  Whenever,  therefore,  we  eat,  both 
jaws  move  at  the  same  time,  though  very  un- 
equally; for  the  whole  head  moving  with  the 
upper  jaw,  of  which  it  makes  a  part,  its  mob 
tions  are  thus  less  observable."  In  the  hu- 
man  embryo^  the  under  jaw  is  very  much  ad- 
vanced  before  the  upper.  ''  In  the  adult,  it 
hangs  a  good  deal  more  backward;  and  those 
whose  upper  and  imder  row  of  teeth  are 
equally  prominent,  and  strike  directly  against 
each  other,  are  what  the  painters  call  under, 
hung;  and  they  consider  this  as  a  great  defect 
in  beauty.  •  The  under  jaw  in  a  Chinese 
face  falls  greatly  more  backward  than  with 
us;  and  I  am  told  the  difference  is  half  an 
inch,  when  the  mouth  is  shut  naturally." 
In  instances  of  the  most  violent  passion,  the 
under  jaw  has  often  an  involuntary  quivering 
motion;  and  often  also,  a  state  of  languor,  pro- 
duces  another,  which  is  that  of  3rawning. 
"  Every  one  knows  how  very  sympa&etic  this 
kind  of  languid  motion  is ;  and  that  for  one 
person  to  yawn,  is  sufficient  to  B^i  all  the  rest 
of  the  company  a-yawning.  A  ridiculous  in- 
stance of  this  was  commonlv  practised  upon 
the  famous  M^Laurin,one  of  the  professors  at 
Edinburgh.  He  was  very  subject  to  have  his 
jaw  dislocated;  so  that  when  he  opened  his 
mouth  wider  than  ordinary,  or  when  he  yawn- 


s  Mr  Bufibn  is  of  this  opinion.  He  says  that  the 
upper  jaw  is  immoTable  in  all  animals.  HoweTer,  the 
parrot  is  an  obvious  exception;  and  so  is  man  himself,  as 
shown  above.— ^0te  by  Ooldtmith4 

*  Mr  Buflbn  says,  that  both  jaws,  in  a  perfect  face, 
should  be  on  a  level:  but  this  is  denied  by  tlie  best 
painters.-*A<i(«  bjf  Coldemith, 
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cd,  be  could  not  shut  it  again.  In  the  midst 
of  his  harangues,  therefore,  if  any  of  his  pu- 
pils began  to  he  tired  of  his  lecture,  he  had 
only  to  gape  or  yawn,  and  the  professor  in- 
stantly caught  the  sympathetic  affection  ;  so 
that  he  thus  continued  to  stand  speechless, 
with  his  moutli  wide  open,  till  his  servant, 
from  the  next  room,  was  called  in  to  set  his 
jaw  again."* 

When  the  mind  reflects  with  regret  upon 
some  good  unattained  or  lost,  it  feels  an  inter- 
nal  emotion,  which  acting  upon  the  diaphragm, 
and  that  upon  the  lungs,  produces  a  sigh ; 
this,  when  the  mind  is  strongly  affected,  is 
repeated ;  sorrow  succeeds  these  first  emotions, 
and  tears  are  often  seen  to  follow :  sobbing  is 
the  sigh  still  more  invigorated  ;  and  lamenta- 
tion, or  crying,  proceeds  from  the  continuance 
of  the  plaintive  tone  of  the  voice,  which  seems 
to  implore  pity. '  *'  There  is  yet  a  silent 
agony,  in  which  the  mind  appears  to  disdain 
all  external  help,  and  broods  over  its  distresses 
with  gloomy  reserve.  This  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous state  of  mind :  accidents  or  friendship 
may  lessen  the  louder  kinds  of  grief;  but  all 
remedies  for  this,  must  be  had  ftY>m  within  ; 
and  there  despair  too  often  finds  the  most 
deadly  enemy." 

Laughter  is  a  sound  of  the  voice,  inter- 

^  Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  editor  has 
been  credibly  informed,  that  the  professoi*  had  not  the 
defect  here  meptioned. — Not0  hy  Ooidtmith, 

s  When  the  imagination  ia  strongly  impressed  with 
any  object,  when  the  vital  functions  are  languid,  the 
▼ital  principle  seems  to  forsake  all  the  organs,  to  con- 
centrate itself  on  those  which  partake  most  in  the  affec* 
tloo  of  the  mind.  When  a  lover,  in  the  midst  of  an 
agreeaUe  rererie,  sighs  deeply,  and  at  intervals,  a  phy- 
tiologist  perceives  in  that  expression  of  desire,  nothing 
but  a  long  and  deep  inspintion,  which,  by  fully  distend- 
ing the  lungs,  enables  the  blood,  coUeiked  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  to  flow  readily  into  the  left  cavities 
of  that  organ.  This  deep  inspiration,  which  is  frequent- 
ly accompanied  by  groans,  becomes  necessary,  as  the 
motions  of  respiration  rendered  progressively  slower,  are 
no  longer  sufficient  to  dilate  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

.  Sobbing  diflers  fnm  sighing,  merely  in  this,  that 
tfaoogh  the  expiration  is  long,  it  is  interrupted,  that  is, 
divided  into  distinct  periods. 

Yawning  is  eflbcted  in  the  same  manner  ;  it  is  the 
certain  sign  of  ennui,  a  disagreeable  aflection,  which,  to 
use  the  expressfon  of  Brown,  may  be  considered  as  de« 
bilitating  or  aMenie.  The  &tigued  inspiratory  muscles 
have  some  difficulty  in  dilating  the  chest,  the  contiacted 
lungs  aiB  not  easily  penetrated  bf  the  blood  which  stag- 
nates in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  produces  an 
uneasy  sensation,  which  is  put  an  end  to,  by  a  long  and 
deep  inspiration;  the  admission  of  a  considerate  quan- 
tity of  air  is  &dliUted  by  opening  the  mouth  widely, 
by  the  separation  of  both  jaws.  One  yawns  at  the  ap- 
proach of  sleep,  because  the  agents  of  inspiration,  being 
gradually  debiliUted,  require  to  be  roused  at  intervals. 
One  is,  likewise,  i^t  to  yawn  on  waking,  that  the  mus- 
cles of  the  chest  may  be  set  for  respiration,  which  is  al- 
ways slower  and  deeper,  during  sleep.  It  is  for  the 
mam  reason,  that  most  animals  yawn  on  waking, 
that  the  muscles  may  be  prepared  for  the  contraction^ 
which  the  motions  of  respiration  require. 


rupted  and  pursued  for  some  continuance. 
The  muscles  of  the  belly,  and  the  diaphragm, 
are  employed  in  the  slightest  exertions  ;  but 
those  of  the  ribs  are  strongly  agitated  in  the 
louder ;  and  the  head  sometimes  is  thrown 
backward,  in  order  to  raise  them  with  greater 
ease.  The  smile  is  often  an  indication  of 
kindness  and  good  will :  it  is  also  often  found 
used  as  a  mark  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Blushing  proceeds  from  different  passions ; 
being  produced  by  shame,  aiiger,  pride,  and 
joy.  Paleness  is  often  also  the  effect  of 
an^er;  and  almost  ever  attendant  on  fright 
and  fear.  These  alterations  in  the  colour  of 
the  countenance  are  entirely  involuntary  :  all 
the  other  expressions  of  the  passions  are,  in 
some  small  degree,  under  control;  but  blush- 
ing and  paleness  betray  our  secret  purposes  ; 
and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  them, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  which  they 
are  caused. 

The  whole  head,  as  well  as  the  features  of 
the  face,  takes  peculiar  attitudes  from  its  pas. 
sions :  it  bends  forward  to  express  humility^ 
shame,  or  sorrow,*  it  is  turned  to  one  side,  m 
languor  or  in  pity  ;  it  is  thrown  with  the  chin 
forward,  in  arrogance  and  pride;  erect  in 
self-conceit  apd  obstinacy :  it  is  thrown  back- 
wards in  astonishment ;  and  combines  its  mo- 


While  gaping  lasts,  the  perception  of  sounds  is  less 
distinct,  the  air,  as  it  enters  the  mouth,  rushes  along 
the  eustachian  tubes  into  the  tympanum,  and  the  mem- 
brane is  acted  upon  in  a  difierent  direction.  The  recol* 
lection  of  the  relief  attending  the  deep  inspiration  which 
constitutes  gaping,  the  recollection  of  the  grateful  sensa- 
tion which  follows  the  oppression  that  was  felt  before, 
involuntarily  lead  us  to  repeat  this  act,  whenever  we 
see  any  one  yawning. 

Sneezing  consists  in  a  violent  and  forcible  expiration, 
during  which  the  air,  expelled  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, strikes  against  the  tortuous  nasal  passages  and  oc- 
casions a  remarkable  noise.  The  irritation  of  the  pito- 
itaiy  membrane  determines,  by  sympathy,  this  truly 
convulsive  efbti  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  particularly 
of  the  diaphragm. 

Coughing  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  sneez- 
ing and  differs  iirom  it,  only  in  the  shorter  period  of 
duration  and  the  greater  frequency  of  the  expirations ; 
and  as  in  sneezing,  the  air  sweeps  along  the  suifaoe  of 
the  pituitary  membrane  and  clears  it  of  the  mucus 
which  may  be  lying  upon  it,  so  the  air,  when  we  cough, 
carries  along  with  it  the  mucus  contained  in  the  bron- 
chia,  in  the  trachea  and  which  we  spit  up.  The  violent 
cough,  at  the  beginning  of  a  pulmonary  catarrh,  the 
sneedng  which  attends  coryza,  show  that  the  functions 
of  the  animal  economy  are  not  directed  by  an  intelli- 
gent principle,  for  such  an  ardueus  could  not  mistake, 
in  such  a  manner,  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
disease,  and  would  not  call  forth  actions  which,  instead 
of  removing  the  irritation  and  inflammation  already  ex- 
isting, can  only  aggravate  them. 

Laughing  is  but  a  succession  of  very  short  and  very 
frequent  expirations.  In  hiccup,  the  air  is  forcibly  in- 
spired, enters  the  larynx  with  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  spasmodic  coostrictlon  of  the  glottis;  it  is  then 
expelled  rapidly,  and  striking  against  the  sides  of 
that  aperture,  occasions  the  particular  noise  attending 
it. — TUcherand't  Ekmentt  ^f  Phfftiology, 
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tlons  to  the  one  side  and  the  other,  to  express 
contempt,  ridicule,  anger,  and  resentment 
''  Painters,  whose  study  leads  to  the  contem- 
plation of  external  forms,  arc  much  more  ade- 
quate judges  of  these  than  any  naturalist  can 
be ;  and  it  is  with  these  a  general  remark, 
that  no  one  passion  is  regularly  expressed  on 
different  countenances  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  that  grief  often  sits  upon  the  face  like 
joy,  and  pride  assumes  the  air  of  passion.  It 
would  be  vain,  therefore,  in  words,  to  express 
their  general  effect,  since  they  are  often  as 
various  as  the  countenances  they  sit  upon  * 
and  in  making  this  distinction  nicely,  lies  all 
the  skill  of  the  physiognomist.  In  being  able 
to  distinguish  what  part  of  the  face  is  marked 
by  nature,  and  what  by  the  mind ;  what  part 
has  been  originally  formed,  and  what  is  made 
by  habit ;  constitutes  this  science,  upon  which 
the  ancients  so  much  valued  themselves,  and 
which  we  at  present  so  little  regard.  Some, 
however,  of  the  most  acute  men  amone  us 
have  paid  great  attention  to  this  arf ;  and  by 
long  practice,  have  been  able  to  give  some 
character  of  every  person  whose  face  they  ex- 
amined. Montaigne  is  well  known  to  have  dis- 
liked  those  men  who  shut  one  eye  in  looking  upon 
any  object ;  and  Fielding  asserts  that  he  never 
knew  a  person  with  a  steady  glavering  smile, 
but  he  found  him  a  rogue.  However,  most  of 
these  observations,  tending  to  a  discovery  of 
the  mind  by  the  face,  are  merely  capricious  ; 
and  nature  has  kindly  hid  our  hearts  from 
each  other,  to  keep  us  in  good  humour  with 
our  fellow-creatures." 

The  parts  of  the  head  which  give  the  least 
expression  to  the  face,  are  the  ears  :  and  they 
are  generally  found  hidden  under  the  hair. 
These,  which  are  immovable,  and  make  so 
small  an  appearance  in  man,  are  very  distin- 
guishing features  in  quadrupeds.  These  serve 
in  them  as  the  principal  marks  of  the  passions; 
the  ears  discover  their  joys  or  their  terrors, 
with  tolerable  precision  ;  and  denote  all  their 
internal  agitations.  The  smallest  ears  in  men, 
are  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful ;  but  the 
largest  are  found  to  be  the  best  for  hearing. 
There  are  some  savage  nations*  who  bore  their 
oars,  and  so  draw  that  part  down,  that  the 
tips  of  the  ears  are  seen  to  rest  upon  their 
shoulders. 

The  strange  variety  in  the  different  customs 
of  men  appears  still  more  extravagant  in  their 
manner  of  wearing  their  beards.  ^     Some ,  and 

^  The  practice  of  shaving  probably  originated  at  first 
from  its  being  found  that  tlio  beard  afforded  too  good  a 
hold  to  an  enemy  in  battle.  This  is  the  cause  assigned 
for  the  origin  of  sharing  among  the  Greeica,  about  the 
time  of  Alexander;  and  in  most  countries  we  find  that 
tlie  practice  is  first  adopted  by  military  men,  and  that 
men  of  pacific  and  learned  pursuits  retain  their  beards 
much  later.  The  Greeks  continued  to  shave  until  the 
time  of  Justinian  in  whose  reign  long  beards  became 


among  others  the  Turks,  cut  the  hair  off  their 
heads,  and  let  their  beards  grow.  The  Eu- 
ropeans, on  the  contrary,  shave  their  beard, 
and  wear  their  hair.     The  negroes  shave  their 


again  fashionable,  and  remained  in  use  until  Constanti- 
nople was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The  Romans  appear  to 
have  derived  the  custom  of  shaving  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily,  who  were  of  Greek  origin ;  for  wo  find  that  a 
number  of  barbers  were  sent  from  thence  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  296  b.  c;  and  the  refinement  of  shaving  ^ly 
is  said  to  hare  been  first  introduced  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Scipio  Afrlcanus.  At  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
public, beards  h&d  become  very  rare;  and  historians 
mention  the  alarm  in  which  some  of  the  emperors  lifted 
lest  their  barbers  should  cut  their  throats.  For  the 
sake  of  concealing  the  scars  on  his  face,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  wore  a  beard,  and  this,  of  course,  brought  that 
appendage  again  into  use;  but  the  custom  did  not  long 
survive  him,  although  his  two  immediate  successors  wore 
beards  in  the  character  of  philosophers.  Among  the 
Romans,  shaving  did  not  commence  immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  the  hair;  the  youth  was  suffered  to  ac- 
quire a  small  beard,  and  the  operation  of  shaving  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  with  a  great  deal  of  cere- 
mony. Persons  of  quality  had  the  operation  performed 
for  their  sons  by  persons  of  greater  quality  than  them- 
selves; and  this  act  rendered  such  persons  the  adoptive 
fathers  to  the  children.  The  day  was  a  festiral:  visits 
of  ceremony  were  paid  to  the  young  men,  who  received 
presents  from  their  friends;  and  the  first  growth  of  the 
beard  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  some  deity — ^usually 
to  the  household  gods. 

The  ancient  German  nations  shaved  the  beard,  except 
that  on  the  upper  lip;  and  what  is  expressly  stated  of 
one  tribe  was  probably  true  of  the  rest — ^that  they  al- 
lowed no  young  man  to  shave  or  cut  his  hair  until  he 
had  killed  an  enemy  in  battle.  The  ancient  Goths, 
Franks,  Gauls,  and  Britons,  also  wore  only  mustaches, 
the  hair  of  which  they  suffered  to  grow  to  a  very  incon- 
venient length.  The  Saxons  wore  long  beards,  but,  at 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  laity  began,  by  de- 
grees, to  imitate  the  clergy,  who  were  shaven;  they, 
however,  still  retained  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip.  The 
Danes  appear  to  have  worn  their  beards.  Sueno,  the 
first  Danish  chief  who  invaded  this  country,  was  sur- 
namcd  '<  Fork-beard."  The  Normans  shaved  their 
beards  entirely,  and  looked  upon  the  appendage  with  so 
much  distaste,  as  an  indication  of  misery  and  distress, 
that  they  were  the  great  apostles  of  shaving  wherever 
they  came.  Accordingly,  they  endeavoured  to  persuade 
or  compel  the  English  to  shave  the  hair  of  their  upper 
lips.  The  great  majority  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  but  there  were  many  who  chose  rather  to  leave  the 
countiT  than  resign  their  whiskers.  However,  beards 
again  had  their  day.  In  the  fourteenth  century  they 
became  again  fashionable,  and  continued  until  the.  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth.  At  the  latter  date  their 
dimensions  had  become  much  contracted,  and  they  were 
soon  after  relinquished,  the  mustaches  only  being  re- 
tained ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century 
the  practice  of  shaving  the  whole  face  had  become  uni- 
versal. In  these  latter  changes  the  example  of  France 
was  followed.  In  that  country,  Henry  IV.  was  the  last 
sovereign  who  wore  a  beard,  and  he  had  a  tolerably  fine 
one.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  beardless  minor,  in  com- 
pliment to  whom  the  courtiers  shaved  all  their  beards 
except  the  mustaches.  The  succession  of  another  minor 
confirmed  the  custom,  and  ultimately  the  mustaches 
also  disappeared.  The  Spaniards,  more  tardily  influ- 
enced by  French  example,  kept  their  beards  until  the 
French  and  English  were  beginning  to  relinquish  even 
mustaches.  Perhaps  they  would  have  kept  the  cherished 
appendage  to  this  day,  but  a  French  prince  (Philip  V.) 
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beads  in  figures  at  one  time,  in  stars  at  another, 
in  the  manner  of  friars ;  and  still  more  com- 
monly in  alternate  stripes ;  and  their  little 
boys  are  shaved  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Talapoins,  of  Siam,  shave  the  heads  and  the 
eye-brows  of  sach  children  as  are  committed 
to  their  care.  Every  nation  seems  to  have 
entertained  different  prejudices,  at  different 
times,  in  favour  of  one  part  or  another  of  the 
beard.  Some  have  admired  the  hair  upon  the 
cheeks  on  each  side,  as  we  see  with  some  low- 
bred men  among  ourselves,  who  want  to  be 
fine.  Some  like  the  hair  lower  down ;  some 
choose  it  curled  ;  and  others  like  it  straight. 
'*  Some  have  it  cut  into  a  peak ;  and  others 
shave  all  but  the  whisker.  This  particular 
part  of  the  beard  was  highly  prized  among 
the  Spaniards;  till  of  late,  a  man  without 
whiskers  was  considered  as  unfit  for  company; 
and  where  nature  had  denied  them,  art  took 
care  to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  are  told 
of  a  Spanish  general,  who,  when  he  borrow- 
ed a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Venetians, 
pawned  his  whisker,  which  he  afterwards 
took  proper  care  to  release.  Kingson  assures 
us,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  Tartars  consists  in  the  management  of  their 
whiskers:  and  that  they  waged  a  long  and 
bloody  war  with  the  Persians,  declaring  them 
infidels,  merely  because  they  would  not  give 
their  whiskers  the  orthodox  cut. — The  kings 
of  Persia  carried  the  care  of  their  beards  to  a 
ridiculous  excess,  when  they  chose  to  wear 
them  matted  with  gold  thread:  and  even  the 
kings  of  France,  of  the  first  races,  had  them 
knotted  and  buttoned  with  gold.  But  of  all 
nations,  the  [aboriginal]  Americans  take  the 
greatest  pain&in  cutting  their  hair,  and  pluck- 


mounted  the  Spanish  throne  with  a  shaved  chin.  The 
courtiers,  with  heavy  hearts,  imitated  the  prince;  and 
the  people,  with  still  heavier  hearts,  imitated  the  cour- 
tiers. The  popular  feeling  on  the  subject,  however  re- 
mains recorded  in  the  proverb,  "  Since  we  have  lost  our 
beards  we  have  lost  our  souls." 

The  comparative  advantages  and  propriety  of  shaving, 
and  of  permitting  the  beard  to  grow,  would  be  difficult 
to  determine.  On  the  side  of  beards,  it  has  been  argued 
that  nature  must  have  bestowed  such  an  appendage  for 
the  purpose  of  being  worn;  and  that,  as  TertuUian 
affirmed,  it  is  "  blasphemy  against  the  lace,"  to  reject 
It  altogether.  It  is  cerUio  also,  that  a  well  kept  beard 
adds  greaUy  to  dignity  of  appearance,  and  finely  sets  off 
other  parts  of  the  countenance,  and  in  particular  gives 
great  expression  to  the  eyes.  A  comparison  of  bewded 
and  beardless  portraits  is  generally  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  Cardinal  Bembo^  or  Cranmer,  or 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  would  look  so  well  without  their 
beards;  and  in  Turkey  it  Is  impossible  to  compare  the 
men  who  have  been  shaven,  and  otherwise  Europeanised, 
with  the  bearded  civilians  in  their  flowing  robes,  with- 
out feeling  that  the  former  are,  to  use  an  oriental  simile, 
"plucked  pigeons"  in  comparison.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  dignified  and  stately  appearance  of  the 
Turks*  but  tudi  a  comparison  enables  us  to  perceive  that 


ing  their  beards.  The  under  part  of  the 
beard,  and  all  but  the  whisker,  they  take  care 
to  pluck  up  by  the  roots,  so  that  many  have 
supposed  them  to  have  no  hair  naturally  grow- 
ing on  that  part;  and  even  Linnaeus  has 
faUen  into  that  mistake.  Their  hair  is  also 
cut  into  bands  ;  and  no  small  care  employed 
in  adjusting  the  whisker.  In  fact  we  have 
a  very  wrong  idea  of  savage  finery  ;  and  are 
apt  to  suppose  that,  like  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  they  rise  and  are  dressed  with  a  shake, 
but  the  reverse  is  true  ;  for  no  birth-night 
beauty  takes  more  time  or  pains  in  the  adorn- 
ing her  person  than  they.  I  remember,  when 
the  Cherokee  kings  were  over  here,  that  I 
have  waited  for  three  hours  during  the  time 
they  were  dressing.  They  never  would  ven- 
ture to  make  their  appearance  till  they  had 
gone  through  the  tedious  ceremonies  of  the 
toilet:  they  had  their  boxes  of  oil  and  ochre , 
their  fat  and  their  perfumes,  like  the  most  effe- 
minate beau,  and  generally  took  up  four  hours 
in  dressing  before  they  considered  themselves 
as  fit  to  be  seen.  We  roust  not,  therefore , 
consider  a  delicacy  in  point  of  dress,  as  a 
mark  of  refinement,  since  savages  are  much 
more  difficult  in  this  particular  than  the  most 
fashionable  or  tawdry  European.  The  more 
barbarous  the  people,  the  fonder  of  finery. 
In  Europe,  the  lustre  of  jewels,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  are  ge- 
nerally given  up  to  women,  or  to  the  weakest 
part  of  the  other  sex,  who  are  willing  to  be 
contemptibly  fine:  but  in  Asia,  these  trifling 
fineries  are  eagerly  sought  after,  by  every 
condition  of  men,  and  as  the  proverb  has  it, 
we  find  the  richest  jewels  in  an  Ethiop  s  ear. 
The  passion  for  glittering  ornaments  is  still 

most  of  their  dignity  is  in  their  beards  and  their  dresses. 
Then  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  trouble  of 
shaving,  which  made  Seume,  a  German  vrriter,  say,  in 
his  'Journal,'—*' To-day  I  threw  my  powder-apparatus 
out  of  the  window.  When  will  come  the  blessed  day 
when  I  shall  send  the  shavhig  apparatus  after  itl" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  as  the 
beard  has  always  been  shaven  wherever  men  became 
highly  civilised,  its  growth  must  have  been  found  in- 
compatible with  the  convenience  and  refinements  of 
such  a  state,  and  would  be  a  serious  incumbrance  in 
many  delicate  acts.  Besides,  we  find  that,  among  all 
bearded  nations,  the  beard  has  always  been  invested  with 
peculiar  sacredness,  which  preserves  it  from  any  kind  of 
violation ;  and  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  civilization  to 
eradicate  prejudices,  this  would  suffer  among  the  rest, 
and  men  would  live  In  continual  peril  of  the  practical 
Jokes  and  rough  handling  which  so  conspicuous  an  ap- 
pendage would  seem  almost  to  invite.  Then  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  care  which  the  beard  would  re- 
quire to  keep  it  in  a  decent  state,  and  to  proTent  it  from 
becoming  a  receptacle  for  dust  and  other  impurities,  is 
not  fully  equal  to  any  that  shaving  occasions.  In  point 
of  mere  appearance,  also,  it  may  be  stated  that,  what 
the  eyes  lose  by  the  absence  of  the  beard,  obtains  a  full 
compensation,  except  in  old  age,  by  the  greater  ad- 
vantage Willi  which  the  mouth  appears. 
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stronger  among  the  absolute  barbarians^  who 
often  exchange  their  whole  stock  of  provisions, 
and  whatever  else  they  happen  to  be  possess- 
ed of,  with  our  seamen,  for  a  glass-bead,  or  a 
looking-glass. 

Although  fashions  have  arisen  in  different 
countries  from  fancy  and  caprice,  these,  when 
they  become  general,  deserve  examination.  * 
Mankind  have  always  considered  it  as  a  matter 
of  moment,  and  they  will  ever  continue  desir- 
ous of  drawing  the  attention  of  each  other,  by 
such  ornaments  as  mark  the  riches,  the  power, 
or  courage  of  the  wearer.  The  value  of  those 
shining  stones,  which  have  at  all  times  been 
considered  as  precious  ornaments,  is  entirely 
founded  upon  their  scarceness  or  their  brilli- 
ancy.  It  is  the  same  likewise  with  respect 
to  those  shining  metals,  the  weight  of  which 
is  so  little  regarded,  when  spread  over  our 
clothes.  These  ornaments  are  rather  designed 
to  draw  the  attention  of  others,  than  to  add 
to  any  enjoyments  of  our  own;  and  few  there 
are,  that  these  ornaments  will  not  serve  to 
dazzle,  and  who  can  coolly  distinguish  between 
the  metal  and  the  man. 

All  things  rare  and  brilliant  will,  therefore, 
ever  continue  to  be  fashionable,  while  men 
derive  greater  advantage  from  opulence  than 
virtue;  while  the  means  of  appearing  consi- 
derable, are  more  easily  acquired,  than  the 
title  to  be  considered.  The  first  impression 
we  generally  make,  arises  from  our  dress; 
and  this  varies,  in  conformity  to  our  inclina. 
tions,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  desire  to 
be  considered.  The  modest  man,  or  he  who 
would  wish  to  be  thought  so,  desires  to  show 
the  simplicity  of  his  mind  by  the  plainness  of 
his  dress;  the  vain  man,  on  the  contrary,  takes 
a  pleasure  in  displaying  his  superiority, "  and 
is  willing  to  incur  the  spectator's  dislike,  so 
he  does  but  excite  his  attention." 

Another  point  of  view  which  men  have  in 
dressing,  is  to  increase  the  size  of  their  figure; 
and  to  take  up  more  room  in  the  world  than 
Nature  seems  to  have  allotted  them.  We  de- 
sire to  swell  out  our  clothes  by  the  stiffness  of 
art,  and  raise  our  heels,  while  we  add  to  the 


^  By  the  force  of  habit,  and  by  an  unconscious  aaso- 
cittion  in  the  mind,  of  a  dress  and  its  wearer,  fashion, 
even  to  those  who  are  somewhat  fastidious,  generally  ap- 
pears  graceful.  To  please  her,  the  fine  lady  of  one 
country  almost  feeds  herself  into  an  apoplexy;  and  the 
wonld-be  beauty  of  another  starres  herself  into  •the 
Bister  to  a  shade.'  The  Chinese  females  cripple  their 
feet,  and  the  Europeans  torture  their  waist  into  the  nar- 
rowest possible  compass.  In  one  ago  she  induces  the 
fair  sex  to  cover  their  faces  with  patches;  and  in  the 
next,  to  blush,  if  necessity  compel  them  to  apply  one ; 
alternately  to  cashier,  as  it  were,  their  natural  tresses, 
in  favour  of  false  locks  set  on  wires,  to  make  them  stand 
at  a  distance  from  the  head— to  elevate  their  hair  to  an 
immoderato  height— or  to  cultivate  it  into  drooping  ring- 
lets over  the  ears- 


largeness  of  our  heads.  How  bulky  soever 
our  dress  may  be,  our  vanities  are  still  more 
bulky.  The  largeness  of  the  doctors  wig 
arises  from  the  same  pride  with  the  smallness 
of  the  beau's  queue.  Both  want  to  have  the 
size  of  their  understanding  measured  by  the 
size  of  their  heads. 

There  are  some  modes  that  seem  to  have  a 
more  reasonable  origin,  which  is  to  hide  or  to 
lessen  the  defects  of  nature.  To  take  men  all 
together,  there  are  many  more  deformed  and 
plain  than  beautiful  and  shapely.  The  former, 
as  being  the  most  numerous,  give  law  to 
fashion;  and  their  laws  are  generally  such  as 
are  made  in  their  own  favour.  The  women 
begin  to  colour  their  cheeks  with  red,  when 
the  natural  roses  are  faded;  and  the  younger 
are  obliged  to  submit,  though  not  compelled 
by  the  same  necessity.  In  ad  parts  of  the 
world,  this  custom  prevails  more  or  less ;  and 
powderine"  and  frizzing  the  hair,  though  not 
so  general,  seems  to  have  risen  from  a  similar 
control. 

But  leaving  the  draperies  of  the  human 
picture,  let  us  return  to  the  figure,  unadorned 
by  art.  Man's  head,  whether  considered  ex- 
ternally or  internally,  is  differently  formed 
from  that  of  all  other  animals,  the  monkey- 
kind  only  excepted,  in  which  there  is  a  strik- 
ing similitude. — There  are  some  diflferences, 
however,  which  we  shall  take  notice  of  in 
another  place.  The  bodies  of  all  quadruped 
animals  are  covered  with  hair ;  but  the  head 
of  man  seems  the  part  most  adorned,  and  that 
more  abundantly  than  in  any  other  animal. 

There  is  a  very  great  variety  in  the  teeth  of 
all  animals;  some  have  them  above  and  below  ; 
others  have  them  in  the  under  jaw  only ;  in 
some  they  stand  separate  from  each  other ; 
while  in  some  they  are  continued  and  united. 
The  palate  of  some  fishes  is  nothing  else  but 
a  bony  plate  studded  with  points,  which  per- 
form the  offices  of  teeth.  A 11  these  substances, 
in  every  animal,  derive  their  origin  from  flie 
nerves ;  the  substance  of  the  nerves  hardens  by 
being  exposed  to  the  air;  and  the  nerves  that 
terminate  in  the  mouth,  being  thus  exposed, 
acquire  a  bony  solidity.  In  this  manner  the 
teeth  and  nails  are  formed  in  man;  and  in 
this  manner  also,  the  beak,  the  hoofs,  the  homs» 
and  the  talons,  of  other  animals ,  are  found  to 
be  produced. 

The  neck  supports  the  head,  and  unites  it 
to  the  body.  This  part  b  much  more  consi- 
derable in  the  generality  of  quadrupeds,  than 
in  man.  But  fishes,  and  other  animals  that 
want  lungs  similar  to  ours,  have  no  neck  what- 
soever. Birds,  in  general,  have  the  neck 
longer  than  any  other  kind  of  animals;  those 
of  them  which  have  short  claws,  have  also 
short  necks;  those,  on  the  contrary,  that  have 
i  tliem  long,  are  found  to  have  the  neck  in  pro- 
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portion.—''  In  men,  there  is  a  lump  upon  the 
Tvind-pipe,  formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  women :  an  Ara- 
bian fable  says,  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal apple,  that  has  stuck  in  the  man's  throat 
by  the  way,  but  that  the  woman  swallowed 
her  part  of  it  down." 

The  human  breast  is  outwardly  formed  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  that  of  other  ani- 
mals.  It  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body;  and  none  but  man,  and  such  ani- 
mals as  make  use  of  their  fore-feet  as  hands, 
such  as  monkeys,  bats,  and  squirrels,  and  such 
quadrupeds  as  climb  trees,  are  found  to  have 
those  bones  called  the  damdea^  or,  as  we 
usually  term  them,  the  coUar  banes.  ^  The 
breasts  in  women  are  larger  than  in  men; 
however,  they  seem  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and,  sometimes,  milk  is  found  in  the 
breasts  of  men,  as  well  as  in  those  of  women. 
Among  animals,  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
this  part  of  the  body.  The  teats  of  some,  as 
in  the  ape  and  the  elephant,  are  like  those  of 
men^  being  but  two,  and  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  breast  The  teats  of  the  bear  amount 
to  fuiv.  The  sheep  has  but  two,  placed  be- 
tween the  hinder  legs.  Other  animals,  such 
as  the  bitch  and  the  sow,  have  them  all  along 
the  belly;  and,  as  they  produce  many  young, 
they  have  a  great  many  teats  for  their  sup- 
\)orU  The  form  also  of  the  teats  varies  in 
different  animals;  and  in  the  same  animal  at 
different  ages.  The  bosom,  in  females,  seems 
to  unite  all  our  ideas  of  beauty,  where  the  out- 
line is  continually  changing,  and  the  grada- 
tions are  soft  and  regular. ' 


1  Mr  Bufion  says,  that  none  but  monkeys  have  them, 
but  this  is  an  PYenighL^Noi$  2y  CMdtmith, 

<  *<When  the  babe,"  aays  Darwin,  '<aoon  after  it  is 
bom  into  this  cold  worU,  is  applied  to  ita  mother's 
bosom,  its  sense  of  perceiving  warmth  is  first  agreeably 
affected;  next  its  sense  of  smell  is  delighted  with  the 
odour  of  her  milk;  then  its  taste  is  gratified  by  the  fla^ 
vour  of  it;  afterwards  the  appetites  of  hmiger  and  of 
thirst  afifcrd  pleasara  by  the  possession  of  their  objects, 
and  by  the  sabsequent  digestion  of  the  aliment;  and 
lastly,  the  sense  of  touch  is  delighted  by  the  softness  and 
smoothness  of  the  milky  fountain,  the  source  of  such  var- 
iety <Mf  happiness.  All  those  varioos  kinds  of  pleasure  at 
length  become  associated  with  the  form  of  the  mother's 
breast ;  which  the  in&nt  embraces  with  its  hands,  presses 
with  its  lips,  and  watches  wiUi  its  eyes ;  and  thus  acquires 
more  accurate  ideas  of  the  form  of  its  mother's  bosom, 
than  of  the  odour  and  flavour,  or  warmth,  which  it  per- 
ceives by  other  senses.  And  hence  at  our  maturer  years, 
when  any  object  of  vision  is  represented  to  us,  which  by 
lU  wmvhig  or  spiral  lines  bears  any  similitude  to  the  form 
of  the  female  bosom,  whether  it  be  found  in  a  hmdscape, 
with  soft  gradations  of  rising  and  descending  surface,  or 
in  the  form  of  some  antique  vases,  or  in  other  works  of 
the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  we  feel  a  general  glow  of  de- 
light,  which  seems  to  influence  all  our  senses ;  and  if  the 
object  be  not  too  large,  we  experience  an  attraction  to 
embrace  it  with  our  arms,  and  salute  it  with  our  lips,  as 
wo  did  In  our  early  infancy  the  bosom  of  our  mothers. 


*^  The  graceful  fall  of  the  shoulders,  both 
in  man  and  woman,  constitute  no  small  part 
of  beauty.  In  apes,  though  otherwise  made 
like  us,  the  shoulders  are  high,  and  drawn  up 
on  each  side  towards  the  ears.  In  man  they 
fall  by  a  gentle  declivity;  and  the  more  so,  in 
proportion  to  the  beauty  of  his  form.  In  fact, 
being  high-shouldered,  is  not  without  reason 
considered  as  a  deformity,  for  we  find  very 
sickly  persons  are  always  so,  and  people  when 
dying  are  ever  seen  with  their  shoulders  drawn 
up  in  a  surprising  manner.  The  muscles  that 
serve  to  raise  the  ribs,  mostly  rise  near  the 
shoulders;  and  the  higher  we  raise  the  should- 
ers, we  the  more  easily  raise  the  ribs  likewise. 
It  happens,  therefore,  in  the  sickly  and  the 
dying,  who  do  not  breathe  without  labour, 
that  to  raise  the  ribs,  they  are  obliged  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  shoulders;  and  thus 
their  bodies  assume,  from  habit,  that  form 
which  they  are  so  frequently  obliged  to  as- 
sume.  Women  with  child,  also,  are  usually 
seen  to  be  high-shouldered;  for  the  weight  of 
the  inferior  parts  drawing  down  the  ribs,  they 
are  obliged  to  use  every  effort  to  elevate  them, 
and  thus  they  raise  their  shiolders  of  course. 
During  pregnancy,  also,  the  shape,  not  only 
of  the  shoulders,  but  also  of  the  breast,  and 
even  the  features  of  the  face,  are  greatly  al- 
tered; for  the  whole  upper  fore-part  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  a  broad  thin  skin,  called 
the  myoides;  which  being,  at  that  time,  drawn 
down,  it  also  draws  down  with  it  the  skin, 
and,  consequently,  the  features  of  the  face. 
By  these  means  the  visage  takes  a  particular 
form;  the  lower  eye-lids  and  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  are  drawn  downwards;  so  that  the 
eyes  are  enlarged,  and  the  mouth  lengthened, 
and  women  in  these  circumstances,  are  said 
by  the  mid-wives,  to  be  '*  aU  moutk  and  eyesJ' 

The  arms  of  men  but  very  little  resemble 
the  fore-feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  much  less  the 
wings  of  birds.  The  ape  is  the  only  animal 
that  is  possessed  of  hands  and  arms;  but  these 
are  much  more  rudely  fashioned,  and  with 


And  thus  we  find,  according  to  the  ingenious  idea  of 
Hogarth,  that  the  waving  lines  of  beauty  were  originally 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Venus. 

**  If  Uie  wide  eye  the  wary  lawns  explores, 
The  bending  woodlands,  or  the  winding  Bhores, 
Hills,  wboM  green  rides  with  soft  protnberanoe  fiie. 
Or  the  blue  concave  of  ttie  yaulted  sides  ;— 
Or  scans  with  nicer  gaxe  the  pearly  swell 
Of  iplral  Tolutes  round  Ute  twisted  shell: 
Or  nndalaling  sweep,  whose  gracefol  turns 
Bound  the  smooth  surface  of  Etrurian  urns, 
When  on  fine  forms  the  waring  lines  impress'd 
Gire  the  nice  eonres,  which  swell  the  female  brrast ; 
llie  oonntless  joys  the  tender  mother  poturs, 
Round  the  soft  ondle  of  our  inftuit  hours. 
In  lirely  trains  of  unextinct  delight 
Rise  in  our  bosoms,  recognized  bjf  tights 
Fond  Fancy's  eye  recalls  the  form  divine, 
And  Taste  sits  smiling  upon  Beauty's  shrine. 

DarwMt  Temple  of  Nature, 
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less  exact  proportion,  than  in  men;  ''the 
thumb  not  being  so  well  opposed  to  the  rest 
of  the  fingers,  in  their  hands,  as  in  ours." 

The  form  of  the  back  is  not  much  different 
in  man  from  that  of  other  quadruped  animals, 
only  that  the  reins  are  more  muscular  in  him, 
and  stronger.  The  buttock,  however,  in  man, 
is  different,  from  that  of  all  other  animals 
whatsoever.  What  goes  by  that  name  in 
other  creatures,  is  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh ;  man  being  the  only  animal  that  sup- 
ports himself  perfectly  erect,  the  largeness  of 
this  part  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  po- 
sition. 

Man's  feet,  also,  are  different  from  those  of 
all  other  animals,  those  even  of  apes  not  ex. 
cepted.  The  foot  of  the  ape  is  rather  a  kind 
of  awkward  hand ;  its  toes,  or  rather  fingers, 
are  long,  and  that  of  the  middle  longest  of  all. 
This  foot  also  wants  the  heel,  as  in  man ;  the 
sole  is  narrower,  and  less  adapted  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  in  walking, 
dancing,  or  running. 

The  nails  are  less  in  man  than  in  any  other 
animal.  If  they  were  much  longer  than  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers,  they  would  rather 
be  prejudicial  than  serviceable,  and  obstruct 
the  management  of  the  hand.  Such  savages 
as  let  them  grow  long  make  use  of  them  in 
flaying  animals,  in  tearing  their  flesh,  and 
such  like  purposes;  however,  though  their 
nails  are  considerably  larger  than  ours,  they 
are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the  hoofs 
or  the  claws  of  other  animals.  "  They  may 
sometimes  be  seen  longer,  indeed,  than  the 
claws  of  any  animal  whatsoever  ;  as  we  learn 
that  the  nails  of  some  of  the  learned  men  in 
China  are  longer  than  their  fingers.  But 
these  want  that  solidity  which  might  give 
force  to  their  exertions,  and  could  never,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  have  served  them  for  annoy- 
ance or  defence."  ' 

There  is  little  known  exactly  with  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  the  human  figure  ;  and 
the  beauty  of  the  best  statues  is  better  con- 
ceived by  observing  than  by  measuring  them. 
The  statues  of  antiquity,  which  were  at  first 
copied  after  the  human  form,  are  now  become 
the  models  of  it ;  nor  is  there  one  man  found 
whose  person  approaches  '^to  those  inimitable 
performances  that  have  thus,  in  one  figure, 
united  the  perfections  of  many.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  from  being  at  first  models, 
they  are  now  become  originals  ;  and  are  used 
to  correct  the  deviations  in  that  form  from 
whence  they  were  taken.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, pretend  to  give  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body  as  taken  from  these,  there  being 
nothing  more  arbitrary,  and  which  good 
painters  themselves  so  much  contemn.  Some, 
for  instance,  who  have  studied  after  these, 
divide  the  bo<ly  into  ten  times  the  length  of 


the  face ;  and  others  into  eight.  Some  pre* 
tend  to  tell  us,  that  there  is  a  similitude  of 
proportion  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus,  that  the  hand  is  the  length  of  the  face; 
the  thumb  the  length  of  the  nose  ;  the  space 
between  the  eyes  is  the  breadth  of  an  eye ; 
that  the  breadth  of  the  thigh,  at  thickest,  is 
double  that  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  leg, 
and  treble  the  smallest ;  that  the  arms  extend- 
ed are  as  long  as  the  figure  is  high ;  that  the 
legs  and  thigh  are  half  the  length  of  the  figure. 
All  this,  however,  is  extremely  arbitrary  ;  and 
the  excellence  of  a  shape  or  the  beauty  of  a 
statue,  results  from  the  attitude  and  position 
of  the  whole,  rather  than  any  established 
measurements,  begun  without  experience,  and 
adopted  by  caprice.  In  general,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  proportions  alter  in  every 
age,  and  are  obviously  different  in  the  two 
sexes.  In  women,  the  shoulders  are  nar- 
rower, and  the  neck  proportionably  longer, 
than  in  men.  The  hips  also  are  consider- 
ably larger,  and  the  thighs  much  shorter,  than 
in  men.  These  proportions,  however,  vary 
greatly  at  different  ages.  In  infancy,  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  much  larger  tlian 
the  lower;  the  legs  and  thighs  do  not  con- 
stitute any  thing  like  half  the  height  of  the 
whole  figure  ;  in  proportion  as  the  child  in- 
creases in  age,  the  inferior  parts  are  found 
to  lengthen  ;  so  that  the  body  is  not  equally 
divided  until  it  has  acquired  its  full  growth. 

The  size  of  men  varies  considerably.  Men 
are  said  to  be  tall  who  are  from  five  i^et  eight 
inches  to  six  feet  high.  The  middle  stature 
is  from  Eve  feet  ^ve  to  lave  feet  eight :  and 
those  are  said  to  be  of  small  stature  who  fall 
under  these  measures.  *'  However,  it  ought 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  same  person  is  al- 
ways taller  when  he  rises  in  the  morning,  than 
upon  going  to  bed  at  night ;  and  sometimes 
there  is  an  inch  difference  ;  and  I  have  seen 
more.  Few  persons  are  sensible  of  this  re- 
markable variation;  and  I  am  told,  it  was 
first  perceived  in  England  by  a  recruiting 
officer.  He  often  found  that  those  men  whom 
he  had  enlisted  for  soldiers,  and  answered  to 
the  appointed  standard  at  one  time,  fell  short 
of  it  when  they  came  to  be  measured  before 
the  colonel  at  the  head-quarters.  This  dimi- 
nution in  their  size  proceeded  from  the  diffe- 
rent times  of  the  day,  and  the  different  states 
of  the  body,  when  they  happened  to  be  mea- 
sured. If,  as  was  said,  they  were  measured 
in  the  morning,  after  the  night's  refreshment, 
they  were  found  to  be  commonly  half  an  inch, 
and  very  often  a  whole  inch,  taller  than  if 
measured  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  ;  if 
they  were  measured  when  fresh  in  the  country, 
and  before  a  long  fatiguing  march  to  the  regi- 
ment, they  were  found  to  be  an  inch  taller 
than  when  they  arrived  at  their  journey's  end. 
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All  this  is  now  well  known  among  those  who 
recroit  for  the  army,  and  the  reason  of  this 
difference  of  stature  is  obyious.  Between  all 
the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  which  is  composed 
of  several  pieces,  there  is  a  glutinous  liquor 
deposited,  which  serves,  like  oil  in  a  machine, 
to  give  the  parts  an  easv  play  upon  each 
other.  This  lubricating  liquor,  or  synovia, 
as  the  anatomists  call  it,  is  poured  in  during 
the  season  of  repose,  and  is  consumed  by  ex- 
ercise and  employment;  so  that  in  a  body,  af. 
ter  hard  labour,  there  is  scarce  any  of  it  re- 
maining; but  all  the  joints  grow  stiff,  and 
their  motion  becomes  hard  and  painful.  It 
is  from  hence,  therefore,  that  the  body  dimin- 
ishes in  stature.  For  this  moisture  being 
drained  away  from  between  the  numerous 
joints  of  the  back-bone,  they  lie  closer  upon 
each  other;  and^tbeir  whole  length  is  thus  very 
sensibly  diminished;  but  sleep,  by  restoring  the 
fluid  again,  swells  the  spaces  bet^ifeen  the 
joints,  and  the  whole  is  extended  to  its  former 
dimensions. 

"  As  the  human  body  is  thus  often  found 
to  differ  from  itself  in  size,  so  it  is  found  to 
differ  in  its  weight  also;  and  the  same  person, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  is  found  to  be 
heavier  at  one  time  than  another.  If,  after 
having  eaten  a  hearty  dinner,  or  havine  drank 
hard,  the  person  should  find  himself  thus 
heavier,  it  woald  appear  no  way  extraordin- 
ary ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  body  is  very  often 
found  heavier  some  hours  after  eating  a  hearty 
meal  than  immediately  succeeding  it  If, 
for  instance,  a  person,  fatigued  bv  a  day's 
hard  labour,  should  eat  a  plentiful  supper, 
and  then  get  himself  weighed  upon  going  to 
bed;  after  sleeping  soundly,  if  he  is  again 
weighed,  he  will  find  himself  considerablv 
heavier  than  before;  and  this  difference  is  of- 
ten found  to  amount  to  a  pound,  or  sometimes 
to  a  pound  and  a  half.  From  whence  this 
adventitious  weight  is  derived  is  not  easy  to 
conceive;  the  body,  during  the  whole  night, 
appears  rather  plentifully  perspiring  than  im- 
bibing any  fluid,  rather  losing  than  gaining 
moisture:  however,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  but  that  either  bv  the  lungs,  or  per- 
haps  by  a  peculiar  set  of  pores,  it  is  all  this 
time  inhaling  a  quantity  of  fluid,  which  thus 
increases  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  upon 
beinfi^  weighed  the  next  morning." ' 

Although  the  human  body  is  extemallv 
more  delicate  than  any  of  the  quadruped  kind, 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  extremely  muscular; 
and,  perhaps,  for  its  size,  stronger  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.     If  we  should  offer  to 


1  Fran  UkU  experiment  else,  the  le vned  may  gatfaar 
open  wlMt  a  weak  loimdatlon  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Sancterian  penpiratlcn  ii  built :  but  this  disquliition 
more  property  belongi  to  medicine  than  natural  falitory. 
^N^  jy  GMtmiUL 
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compare  the  strength  of  the  lion  with  that  of 
man,  we  should  consider  that  the  claws  of. 
this  animal  give  us  a  false  idea  of  its  power ; 
we  ascribe  to  its  force  what  is  only  the  effect 
of  its  arms.  Those  which  man  has  received 
from  Nature  are  not  offensive;  happy  had 
art  never  furnished  him  with  any  more  ter- 
rible than  those  which  arm  the  paws  of  the 
lion. 

But  there  is  another  manner  >  of  comparing 
the  strength  of  man  with  that  of  other  animal's; 
namely,  by  the  weights  which  either  can 
carry.  *  "We  are  assured  that  the  porters  of 
Constantinople  carry  burdens  of  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  weieht  M.  Desaguliers  tells 
us  of  a  man,  who  by  distributing  weights 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  every  part  of  his 
body  bore  its  share,  he  was  thus  able  to 
raise  a  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds.'     A 


*  Mr  Buffon  callt  It  a  better  manner ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.— ^oto  by  Goldtmitk, 

*  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  work  on  Naiurai  Ma- 
gio,  gives  some  strildng  insUnces  of  muscular  strength, 
and  also  of  the  eflecU  produced  by  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  the  mechanical  powers  to  the  human  frame,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  :-^Firmus,  a  native  of 
Seleuda,  who  was  executed  by  the  emperor  Aurelian 
for  espousing  the  cause  of  Zenobia,  was  celebrated  for 
his  feats  of  strength.  In  his  account  of  the  life  of  Fir* 
mus,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  Vqpiscus  informs 
us,  that  he  could  suffer  iron  to  be  forged  upon  an  anvil 
placed  upon  his  breast.  In  doing  this,  he  lay  upon  bis 
back,  and  resting  his  feet  and  shoulden  against  some 
support,  his  whole  body  formed  an  arch,  as  we  shaU  af- 
terwards more  particularly  explain.  Until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  exhibition  of  such  feats  does 
not  ssem  to  have  been  common.  About  the  year  1703, 
a  native  of  Kent,  of  the  name  of  Joyce,  exhibited  such 
feaU  of  strength  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England, 
that  he  received  the  name  of  the  ucomd  Samton,  His 
own  personal  strength  was  very  great;  but  he  had  also 
discovered,  without  the  aid  of  theorv,  various  positions 
of  the  body,  in  which  men  even  of  common  strength 
could  perform  very  surprising  feats.  He  drew  against 
horses,  and  raised  enormous  weights;  but  as  he  actually 
exhibited  his  power  in  ways  which  evinced  the  enor- 
mous strength  of  his  own  muscles,  all  his  feats  were  as. 
cribed  to  the  same  cause.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
years,  however,  his  methods  were  discovered,  and  many 
individuals  of  ordinary  strength  exhibited  a  number  of 
his  principal  performances,  thouah  in  a  manner  greatly 
inferior  to  Joyce.  Some  time  afterwards,  John  Charles 
van  Eckeberg,  a  native  of  Harsegerode,  in  Anhalt,  tn^ 
Yelled  throu^  Europe,  under  the  appellation  of  &nnAMi, 
exhibiting  Tery  remsrkable  examples  of  his  strength. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  same  person  whose  fisats  are 
partiettlariy  described  by  doctor  Desaguliers.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  middle  slse,  and  of  ordinary  strength;  and, 
as  doctor  Desaguliers  was  convinced  that  his  feats  were 
exhibitions  of  skill,  and  not  of  strength,  he  was  desirous 
of  discovering  his  methods;  end,  with  this  view,  he 
went  to  see  him,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  doctor  Alexander  Stuart,  and  doctor  .Pringle, 
and  his  own  mechanical  operator.  They  placed  them- 
selves round  the  German  so  as  to  be  able  to  observe 
accurately  all  tlutt  he  did;  and  their  success  was  so 
great,  that  they  were  able  to  perform  most  of  the  feats 
the  f  ™<f  erening  by  themselves,  and  almost  all  the  rest 
when  they  had  prorided  the  proper  apparatus.    Doctor 
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borse,  which  is  about  seven  times  our  bulk, 
would  be  thus  able  to  raise  a  weight  of  four, 
teen  thousand  pounds,  if  its  strength  were  in 
the  same  proportion.'     *'  But  the  truth  is,  a 


'  Mr  Bu(]bn  carries  this  subject  no  farther ;  and  thus 
far,  without  explanation,  it  is  erroneous. — Note  by 
GoliUmith. 

Desaguliers  exhibited  some  of  the  experiments  before 
the  royal  society,  and  has  giren  such  a  distinct  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  they  depend,  that  we 
shall  endearour  to  give  a  popular  account  of  them.  1. 
The  performer  sat  upon  an  inclined  board  with  his  feet 
a  little  higher  than  hb  hips.  His  feet  were  placed 
against  an  upright  board  well  secured.  Round  his  loins 
was  placed  a  strong  girdle  with  an  iron  ring  in  front 
To  this  ring  a  rope  was  fastened.  The  rope  passed 
between  his  legs  through  a  hole  in  the  upright  board, 
against  which  his  feet  were  braced,  and  several  men  or 
two  horses,  pulling  on  the  rope,  were  unable  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  place.  2.  He  also  fastened  a  rope  to  a 
high  post,  and,  having  passed  it  through  an  iron  eye 
fixed  in  the  side  of  the  post  soma  feet  lower  down,  se- 
cured it  to  his  girdle.  He  then  planted  his  feet  against 
the  poet  near  the  iron  eye,  with  his  legs  contracted,  and, 
suddenly  stretching  out  his  legs,  broke  the  rope,  and 
fell  backwards  on  a  feather  bed.  3.  In  imitation  of 
Pirmus,  he  laid  himself  down  on  the  ground,  and  when 
an  anvil  was  placed  upon  his  breast,  a  man  hammered 
with  all  his  force  a  piece  of  iron,  with  a  sledge  hammer, 
and  sometimes  two  smiths  cut  in  two  with  chisels  a 
great  cold  bar  of  iron  laid  upon  the  anvil.  At  other 
times,  a  stone  of  huge  dimensions  was  laid  upon  his 
bellyt  and  broken  with  a  blow  of  the  great  hammer. 
4.  'Hie  performer  then  placed  his  shoulders  upon  one 
chair,  and  his  heels  upon  another,  forming  with  his 
backbone,  thighs,  and  legs,  an  arch.  One  or  two  men 
then  stood  upon  his  belly,  rising  up  and  down  while  the 
performer  breathed.  A  stone  one  and  a  half  feet  long, 
one  foot  broad,  and  half  a  foot  thick,  was  then  ktid  upon 
his  belly  and  broken  by  a  sledge-hammer — an  operation 
which  was  performed  with  much  less  danger  than  when 
his  back  touched  the  ground.  5.  His  next  feat  was  to 
lie  down  on  the  ground.  A  man  being  then  placed  on 
his  knees,  he  drew  bis  heels  towards  his  body,  and, 
raising  his  knees,  he  lifted  up  the  man  gradually,  till, 
having  brought -his  knees  perpendicularly  under  him,  he 
raised  his  own  body  up,  and,  placing  his  arms  around 
'  the  man's  legs,  rose  with  him,  and  set  him  down  on 
some  low  table  or  eminence  of  the  same  height  as  his 
knees.  This  feat  he  sometimes  performed  with  two 
men  in  place  of  one.  6.  In  his  last,  and  apparently 
most  wonderful  performance,  he  was  elevated  on  a  frame 
work,  and  supported  a  heavy  cannon  placed  upon  a  scale 
at  some  distance  below  him,  which  was  fixed  to  a  rope 
attached  to  his  girdle.  Previous  to  the  fixing  of  the 
scale  to  the  rope  attached  to  his  girdle,  the  cannon  and 
scale  rested  upon  rollers;  but  when  all  was  ready,  the 
rollers  were  knocked  away,  and  the  cannon  remained 
supported  by  the  strength  of  his  loins.  These  feats 
may  be  briefly  explained  thus: — The  feats  No.  1,  2, 
and  6,  depend  entirely  on  the  natural  strength  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  wtiich  form  a  double  arch,  which  it 
would  require  an  immense  force  to  break,  by  any  exter- 
nal pressure  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  arch ;  and  as 
the  legs  and  thighs  are  capable  of  sustaining  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds  when  they  stand  quite  upright,  the  per- 
former has  no  difficulty  in  resisting  the  force  of  two 
horses*  or  in  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  cannon  weighing 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  The  feat  of  the  anvil  is 
certainly  a  very  surprising  one.  The  difiiculty,  how- 
ever,  really  consists  in  sustaining  the  anvil ;  for  when 
this  is  done,  the  effect  of  the  hammering  is  nothing.  If 
the  anvil  were  a  thin  piece  of  iron,  or  even  two  or  three 


horse  will  not  carry  upon  its  back  above  a 
weight  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds ;  while 
a  man  of  confessedly  inferior  strength  is  thaa 
able  to  support  two  thousand.  Whence  comes 


times  heavier  than  the  hammer,  the  performer  would 
be  killed  by  a  few  blows ;  but  the  blows  are  scarcely  felt 
when  the  anvil  is  very  heavy,  for  the  more  matter  the 
anvil  has,  the  greater  is  its  enertia,  and  it  is  the  less 
liable  to  be  struck  out  of  its  place;  for  when  it  has 
received  by  the  blow  the  whole  momentum  of  the  ham* 
mer,  its  velocity  will  be  so  much  less  than  that  of  the 
hammer  as  its  quantity  of  matter  is  greater.  When  the 
blow,  indeed,  is  struck,  the  man  feels  less  of  the  weight 
of  the  anvil  than  he  did  before,  because,  in  the  reaction 
of  the  stone,  all  the  parts  of  it  round  about  the  hammer 
rise  towards  the  blow.  This  property  is  illustrated  by 
the  welUknown  experiment  of  laying  a  stick  with  its 
ends  upon  two  drinking  glasses  full  of  water,  and  strik- 
ing the  stick  downwards  in  the  middle  with  an  iron 
bar.  The  stick  will  in  this  case  be  broken  without 
breaking  the  glasses  or  spilling  the  water.  But  if  the 
stick  is  struck  upwards,  as  if  to  throw  it  up  in  the  air, 
the  glasses  will  break  if  the  blow  be  strong,  and  if  the 
blow  is  not  very  quick,  the  water  will  be  spilt  without 
breaking  the  glasses.  When  the  performer  supports  a 
man  upon  his  belly,  he  does  it  by  means  of  the  strong 
arch  formed  by  his  back-bone  and  the  bones  of  his  legs 
and  thighs.  If  there  were  room  for  them,  he  would 
bear  three  or  four,  or,  in  their  stead,  a  great  stone,  to 
be  broken  with  one  blow.  A  number  oi  feats  of  real 
and  extraordinary  strength  were  exhibited  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  London,  by  Thomas  Topham,  who  was  five 
feet  ten  inches  high,  and  about  thirty-one  years  of 
age.  He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  any  of  the  me- 
thods for  making  his  strength  appear  more  surprising; 
and  he  often  performed  by  his  own  natural  powers 
what  he  leameid  had  been  done  by  others  by  artificial 
means.  A  distressing  example  of  this  occurred  in  his 
attempt  to  imitate  the  feat  of  the  German  Samson  by 
pulling  against  horses.  Ignorant  of  the  method  which 
we  have  already  described,  he  seated  himself  on  the 
ground,  with  his  feet  against  two  stirrups,  and  by  the 
weight  of  his  body  he  succeeded  in  pulling  against  a 
single  horse;  but  in  attempting  to  pull  against  two 
horses,  he  was  lifted  out  of  his  place,  and  one  of  his 
knees  was  shattered  against  the  stirrups,  so  as  to  deprive 
him  of  most  of  the  strength  of  one  of  his  legs.  The 
following  are  the  feats  of  real  strength  which  doctor 
Desaguliers  saw  him  perform: — 1.  Having  rubbed  l^s 
fingers  with  coal  ashes  to  keep  them  from  slipping,  he 
rolled  up  a  very  strong  and  large  pewter  plate.  8.  Hav- 
ing laid  seven  or  eight  short  and  strong  pieces  of  tobacco* 
pipe  on  the  first  and  third  finger,  he  broke  them  by  the 
force  of  his  middle  finger.  S.  He  broke  the  bowl  of  a  strong 
tobacco-pipe,  placed  between  his  first  and  third  finger, 
by  pressing  his  fingers  together  sideways.  4.  Having 
thrust  such  another  bowl  under  his  garter,  his  legs  being 
bent,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  by  the  tendons  of  his  hams, 
without  altering  the  bending  of  his  leg.  5.  He  lifted 
with  his  teeth,  and  held  in  a  horizonUl  position  for  a 
considerable  time,  a  table  six  feet  long,  with  half  a  hmi. 
dred  weight  hanging  at  the  end  of  it  The  feet  of  the 
table  rested  against  his  knees.  6.  Holding  in  his  right 
hand  an  iron  kitchen  poker  three  feet  long  and  three 
inches  round,  he  struck  upon  his  bare  left  arm,  between 
the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  till  he  bent  the  poker  nearly  to 
a  right  angle.  7.  Taking  a  similar  poker,  and  holding 
the  ends  of  it  in  his  hands,  and  the  middle  against  the 
back  of  his  neck,  he  brought  both  ends  of  it  together 
before  him;  and  he  then  pulled  it  almost  straight  again. 
This  last  feat  was  the  most  difficult,  because  the  muscles 
which  .separate  the  arms  horisontally  from  each  other, 
are  not  so  strong  as  those  which  bring  them  together. 
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Ibis  seeming  superiority?  The  answer  is 
obrious.  Because  the  load  upon  the  man's 
shoulders  is  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage  ; 
while,  upon  the  horse's  back,  it  is  placed  at 
the  greatest  disadvantage.  Let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  the  man  standing  as  upright  as 
possible,  under  the  great  load  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  obvious  that  all  the  bones  of  his 
body  may  be  compared  to  a  pillar  supporting 
a  building,  and  that  his  muscles  have  scarce 
any  share  in  this  dangerous  duty.  However, 
they  are  not  entirely  inactive ;  as  man,  let 
him  stand  never  so  upright,  will  have  some 
bending  in  different  parts  of  his  body.  The 
muscles,  therefore,  give  the  bones  some  assis- 
tance, and  that  with  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage. In  this  manner,  a  man  has  been 
found  to  support  two  thousand  weight;  but 
may  be  capable  of  supporting  a  still  greater. 
Tbe  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  is  by  strap- 
ping the  load  round  the  shoulders  of  the  per- 
son who  is  to  bear  it,  by  a  macliine,  something 
like  that  by  which  milk-vessels  or  water- 
buckets  are  carried.  The  load  being  thus 
placed  on  a  scaffold,  on  each  side,  contrived 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  man  standing  erect 
in  the  midst,  all  parts  of  the  scaffold,  except 
that  where  the  man  stands,  are  made  to  sink  ; 
and  thus  the  man  maintaining  his  position, 
the  load,  whatever  it  is,  becomes  suspended, 
and  the  column  of  his  bones  may  be  fairly 
said  to  support  it  If,  however,  he  should 
but  ever  so  little  give  way,  he  must  inevit- 
ably drop  ;  and  no  power  of  his  can  raise  the 
weights  again.  But  the  case  is  very  different 
with  regard  to  a  load  laid  upon  a  horse.  The 
column  of  the  bones  there  lies  a  different  way ; 
and  a  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds,  as  I  am 

8.  Hd  broke  a  rope  about  ino  inches  in  circumference, 
which  was  partly  wound  about  a  cylinder  four  inches  in 
diameter,  having  fastened  the  other  end  of  it  to  straps 
that  went  over  his  shoulder.  9.  Doctor  Desaguliers 
■aw  him  lift  a  rolling  stone  of  about  800  pounds  weight 
with  his  hands  ooljr,  standing  in  a  frame  above  it,  and 
taking  hold  of  a  frame  fastened  to  it.  Hence  doctor 
Desaguliers  gives  the  following  relative  view  of  the 
strengths  of  individuals. 

Strength  of  the  weakest  men,     .  ISSlbs. 

Strength  of  verv  ttroDff  men,  .   400  — 

ftrenffthofTopham, 800  — 

The  weight  of  Topb^  was  about  .200  — 

One  of  the  most  remarlcable  and  inexplicable  experi- 
ments relative  to  the  strength  of  the  human  frame,  is 
that  in  which  a  heavy  man  is  raised  with  the  greatest 
facility,  when  he  is  lilted  up  the  instant  that  his  own 
lungs  and  those  of  the  persons  who  raise  him  are  in- 
flated  with  air.  The  heaviest  person  in  the  party  lies 
down  upon  two  chairs,  his  legs  being  supported  by  the 
one  and  his  back  by  the  other.  Four  persons,  one  at 
each  leg,  and  one  at  each  shoulder,  then  try  to  raise 
him ;  tend  they  find  his  dead  weight  to  be  very  great, 
from  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  supporting  him. 
When  he  is  replaced  in  the  chair,  each  of  the  four  per- 
sons takes  hold  of  the  body  as  before,  and  the  person  to 
be  lifted  gives  two  signals  by  clapping  his  hands.     At 


told,  would  break  the  back  of  the  strongest 
horse  that  could  be  found.  The  great  force 
of  a  horse  and  other  quadrupeds,  is  exerted 
when  the  load  is  in  such  a  position  as  that  the 
column  of  the  bones  can  be  properly  applied, 
which  is  lengthwise.  When,  therefore,  we 
are  to  estimate  the  comparative  strength  of  a 
horse,  we  are  not  to  try  what  he  can  carry, 
but  what  he  can  draw;  and  in  this  case,  his 
amazing  superiority  over  man  is  easily  dis- 
cerned ;  for  one  horse  can  draw  a  load  that 
ten  men  cannot  move.  And  in  some  cases  i1 
happens  that  a  draught  horse  draws  the  better 
for  being  somewhat  loaded ;  for,  as  the  pea- 
sants say,  the  load  upon  the  back  keeps  him 
better  to  the  ground." 

There  is  still  another  way  of  estimating 
human  strength,  by  the  perseverance  and 
agility  of  our  motions.  Men  who  are  exer- 
cised in  running,  outstrip  horses  ;  or,  at  least, 
hold  their  speed  for  a  longer  continuance.  In 
a  journey,  also,  a  man  will  walk  down  a 
horse,*  and,  after  they  have  both  continued 
to  proceed  for  several  days,  the  horse  will  be 
quite  tired,  and  the  man  will  be  fresher,  than 
in  the  beginning.  The  king's  messengers  of 
Ispahan,  who  are  runners  by  profession,  go 
thirty.six  leagues  in  fourteen  hours.  Travel- 
lers assure  us,  that  the  Hottentots  outstrip 
lions  in  the  chase  ;  and  that  the  savages  who 
hunt  the  elk,  pursue  with  such  speed,  that 
thev  at  last  tire  down  and  take  it  We  are 
told  many  very  surprising  things  of  the  great 
swiftness  of  the  savages,  and  of  the  long 
journeys  they  undertake  on  foot,  through  the 
most  craggy  mountains,  where  there  are  no 
paths  to  direct,  nor  houses  to  entertain  them. 
They  are  said  to  perform  a  journey  of  twelve 

the  first  signal,  he  himself  and  the  four  lifters  l>egin  to 
draw  a  long  and  full  breath;  and  when  the  inhalation  is 
completed,  or  the  lungs  filled,  the  second  signal  is  given 
for  raising  the  person  from  the  chair.  To  his  own  sur- 
prise and  that  of  his  bearers,  he  rises  with  the  greatest 
facility,  as  if  he  were  no  heavier  than  a  leather.  When 
one  of  the  bearers  performs  his  part  i\\,  by  mal&ing  tbe 
inhalation  out  of  time,  tbe  part  of  the  body  which  he 
tries  to  raise  is  left,  as  it  were,  behind.  Among  the  re- 
marlcable exhibitions  of  mechanical  strength  and  dex- 
terity, we  may  enumerate  that  of  supporting  pyramids 
of  men.  This  exhibition  is  a  very  ancient  one.  It  is 
described,  though  not  very  clearly,  by  the  Roman  poet 
Claudian ;  and  it  has  derived  some  importance  in  mo- 
dem times,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  performed 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  by  the  celebrated  trap 
veller  Bel^oni,  before  he  entered  upon  the  more  esti- 
mable career  of  an  explorer  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
The  simplest  form  of  this  feat  consists  in  placing  a  num- 
ber of  men  upon  each  other's  shoulders,  so  that  each 
row  consists  of  a  man  fewer,  till  they  form  a  pyramid 
terminating  in  a  single  person,  upon  whose  head  a  boy  is 
sometimes  placed  with  his  feet  upirards. 

*  This  has  been  often  asserted,  but  the  experiment 
has  never  been  fairly  made.  "  When  it  comes  to  be 
tried,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  whose  judgment  in  gym. 
nastical  feats  of  all  kinds  is  greaUy  to  be  relied  on,  "  wu 
shaU  beat  on  the  head  of  the  hone." 
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hundred  leagues  in  less  than  six  weeks. 
**  But  notwi£standing  what  travellers  report 
of  this  matter,  I  have  been  assured  f^m  many 
of  our  officers  and  soldiers  who  compared  their 
own  swiftness  with  that  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans  during  the  last  war,  that  although  the 
savages  held  out,  and  as  the  phrase  is,  had 
better  bottoms,  yet,  for  a  spurt,  the  Bnglish 
men  were  more  nimble  and  speedy." 

Nevertheless,  in  general,  civilized  man  is 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers ;  he  is  ignorant 
how  much  he  loses  by  effeminacy  ;  and  what 
might  be  acquired  by  habit  and  exercise.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  men  are  found  among  us  of 
extraordinary  strength  ;  but  thatstren^h,  for 
want  of  opportunity,  is  seldom  called  into  ex. 
ertion.  *'  Among  the  ancients  it  was  a  qual- 
ity of  much  grater  use  than  at  present ;  as 
in  war  the  same  man  that  had  strength  suf- 
ficient  to  carry  the  heaviest  armour,  had 
strength  sufficient  also  to  strike  the  most  fatal 
blow.  In  this  case,  his  strength  was  at  once 
his  protection  and  his  power.  We  ought  not 
to  be  surprised,  therefore,  when  we  hear  of 
one  man  as  terrible  to  an  army,  and  irresist* 
ible  in  his  career,  as  we  find  some  generals 
represented  in  ancient  history.  But  we  may 
be  very  certain  that  this  prowess  was  exag- 
gerated  by  flattery,  and  exalted  by  terror. 
An  age  of  ignorance  is  ever  an  age  of  won- 
der.  At  such  times,  mankind,  having  no  just 
ideas  of  the  human  powers,  are  willing  rather 
to  represent  what  they  wish,  than  what  they 
know;  and  exalt  human  strength,  to  fill  up 
the  whole  sphere  of  their  limited  conceptions. 
Great  strength  is  an  accidental  thing;  two  or 
three  in  a  country  may  possess  it;  and  these 
may  have  a  claim  to  heroism.  But  what 
may  lead  us  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  these 
accounts  is,  that  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are 
represented  as  the  sons  of  heroes;  their  amasE- 
ing  strength  is  delivered  down  fh>m  father  to 
son;  and  this  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature.  Strength  is  not  hereditary, 
'  although  titles  are:  and  I  am  very  much  in- 
duced to  believe,  that  this  great  tribe  of  heroes, 
who  are  all  represented  as  the  descendants  of 
heroes,  are  more  obliged  to  their  titles  than  to 
their  strength,  for  meir  characters.  With 
regard  to  Sie  shining  characters  in  Homer, 
they  are  all  represented  as  princes,  and  as  the 
sons  of  princes;  while  we  are  told  of  scarce 
any  share  of  prowess  in  the  meaner  men  of 
the  army;  who  are  only  brought  into  the  field 
for  these  to  protect,  or  to  slaughter.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  those 
men,  who  are  bred  in  the  luxury  of  courts, 
should  be  strong;  while  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  who  received  a  plainer  and  simoler 
education,  should  be  comparatively  weak.  No> 
thing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  than  that  all  the  sons  of  heroes 


should  thus  inherit  not  only  the  kingdoBW, 
but  the  strength  of  their  forefathers;  and  we 
may  conclude,  that  they  owe  the  greatest  share 
of  dieir  imputed  strength  rather  to  the  dignity 
of  their  stations  than  the  force  of  their  arms; 
and,  like  all  fortunate  princes,  their  flatter- 
ers  happened  to  be  believed.  In  later  agee, 
indeed,  we  have  some  accounts  of  amasing 
sirengUi,  which  we  can  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  of.  But  in  tibese,  nature  is  found  to 
pursue  her  ordinary  course;  and  we  find  their 
strength  aeoidentel.  We  find  these  strong 
men  among  the  lowest  of  the  peo|^,  and  gni- 
dnally  rising  into  notice,  as  this  soperiority 
had  more  opportunity  of  being  seen.  Of  this 
number  was  the  Roman  tribune,  who  went  br 
the  name  of  die  second  Achilles;  who,  with 
his  own  hand,  is  said  to  have  killed,  at  di^ 
ferent  times,  three  hundred  of  the  enemy;  and 
when  treacherously  set  upon,  by  twenty-five 
of  his  own  eountrymep,  although  then  past- 
his  sixtieth  year,  killed  fourteen  of  them  be- 
fore he  was  slain.  Of  this  number  was  Miloy 
who,  when  he  stood  uprirht,  could  not  be 
forced  out  of  his  place.  PBny  also  tells  us  of 
one  Athanatus,  who  walked  across  the  stage 
at  Rome,  loaded  with  a  breastplate  weighing 
fiyt  hundred  pounds,  and  buskins  of  the  matm 
weight  But  of  all  the  prodigies  of  strength, 
of  whom  we  have  any  accoonto  in  Roman  his- 
tory, Maximin,  the  emperor,  is  to  be  reckoned 
the  foremost  Whatever  we  are  told  relative 
to  him  is  well  attested;  his  character  was  too 
exalted  not  to  be  thoroughly  known;  and  that 
very  strength,  for  which  he  was  celebrated, 
at  last  procured  him  no  less  reward  than  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Maximin  was  above 
nine  feet  in  height,  and  the  best  proportioned 
man  in  the  whole  empire.  He  was  by  birth 
a  Thracian;  and,  from  being  a  simple  herds, 
man,  rose  through  the  gradations  of  office, 
until  he  came  to  be  emperor  of  Rome.  The 
first  opportunity  that  he  had  of  exerting  his 
strength,  was  in  the  presence  of  all  the  citi- 
zens,  in  the  theatre,  where  he  overthrew 
twelve  of  the  strongest  men  in  wrestling,  and 
out-stript  two  of  the  fleetest  horses  in  running, 
all  in  one  day.  He  could  draw  a  chariot 
loaden,  that  two  strong  horses  could  not  move; 
he  could  break  a  horse's  jaw  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist,  and  ite  thigh  with  a  kick.  In  war 
he  was  always  foremost  and  invincible:  hap- 
py had  it  been  for  him  and  his  subjecte,  if, 
from  being  formidable  to  his  enemies,  he  had 
not  become  still  more  so  to  his  subjecte;  he 
reigned,  for  some  time,  with  all  the  world  hie 
enemy ;  all  mankind  wishing  him  dead,  yet 
none  daring  to  strike  the  blow.  As  if  fortune 
had  resolv^  that  through  life  he  should  con- 
tinue unconquerable,  he  was  killed  at  last  by 
his  own  soldiers  while  he  was  sleeping.  We 
have   many  other  instences,  in  later  ages,  of 
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▼ery  great  strenffth,  and  not  fewer  of  amazing 
twiftaew;  bot  &eie,  merely  corporeal  perfec- 
tions, are  now  considered  as  of  small  advant* 
age,  either  in  war  or  in  peace.  The  inyen* 
tion  of  gunpowder  has,  in  some  measure, 
levelled  all  force  to  one  standard:  and  has 
wrought  a  total  change  in  martial  education 
through  all  parts  of  the  world  In  peace  also 
the  invention  of  new  machines  every  day,  and 
the  application  of  the  strength  of  the  lower 
animals  to  the  purposes  of  life,  have  rendered 
haman  strength  less  valuable.  The  boast  of 
corporeal  force  is,  therefore,  consigned  to  sav- 
age nations,  where  those  arts  not  being  intro- 
ducedy  it  may  still  be  needful ;  but  in  more 
polite  countries,  few  will  be  proud  of  that 
strength  which  other  animals  can  be  taught  to 
exert  to  as  useful  purposes  as  they. 

^'  If  we  compare  the  largeness  and  thick- 
ness of  our  muscles  with  those  of  any  other 
animal,  we  shall  find  that,  in  this  respect,  we 
have  the  advantage  ;  and  if  strength,  or  swift 
ness  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  muscular 
flesh  alone,  I  believe  that,  in  this  respect,  we 
should  be  more  active  and  powerful  than  any 
other.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  size  of  the  muscles  goes  to  con- 
stitute activity  or  force :  and  it  is  not  he  who 
has  the  thickest  legs  than  can  make  the  best 
use  of  them.  Those  therefore  who  have  writ- 
ten elaborate  treatises  on  muscular  force,  and 
have  estimated  the  strength  of  animals  by  the 
thickness  of  their  muscles, have  been  employed 
to  very  little  purpose.  It  is  in  general  ob- 
served, that  thin  and  raw-boned  men  are  al- 
ways stronger  and  more  powerful,  than  such 
as  are  seemingly  more  muscular;  as  in  the 
former  all  the  parts  have  better  room  for  their 
exertions.' 


'  la  order  to  render  more  complete  the  phytlological 
hlsterjr  of  meo,  upon  which  Goldsmith^  in  this  and  other 
chapten  of  his  worlc,  has  so  delightfully  written,  we  shall 
hero  make  a  l^ng  but  interesting  extract  from  a  lecture 
on  the  architecture  of  the  human  body,  by  professor 
Dewhnrst.  Let  us  philosophically  examine  (says  the 
professor)  the  manner  in  which  man  is  constructedy  and 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
most  exact  mechanical  principles:  investigating  the 
heart  and  the  blood  vessels,  through  which  the  vital  fluid 
circnlatee,  it  is  proved  to  be  a  pernct  hydraulic  machine, 
the  heart  being  a  moot  powerful  en^e  by  which  the 
blood  is  propelled  to  the  extremest  part  of  the  body;  the 
longs  constitute  an  inimitaMe  pneumatic  apparatus;  the 
beautiful  membranes  and  transparent  humours  of  the 
eyoy  forming  an  admirable  optical  instrument;  in  the 
same  manner  are  the  ears  constructed  on  the  most  ac- 
curate principles  of  acoustics. 

What  an  animated  beingl  how  vigorous  and  powerful  I 
what  beautiful  and  complicated  machinery  iorms  the  grace- 
ful cohunnofmanl  it  being  composedof  bones,  articulatioos 
or  joints,  arteries,  and  veins,  clothed  with  muscles  and  in- 
teguments; how  duly  balanced  1  how  aptly  contrived  ibr 
his  various  movementsi  At  the  summit  of  this  odmnn 
the  head  appears,  appouited  to  this  high  situation  as  con- 
taining the  seat  of  sensation,  the  light  of  understanding, 
and  the  ftculty  of  sight.    In  the  cranium,  or  skull,  is 


Women  want  much  of  the  strength  of 
men  ;  and  in  some  countries  the  stronger  sex 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  superiority,  in 
cruelly  and  t3rrannically  enslaving  those  who 


situated  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  immaterial  principle. 
In  the  brain  the  mind  takes  up  Its  residence:  here  she 
holds  communication  with  all  the  material  things  around 
her;  from  the  brain  shoimaee  her  commands,  through 
the  agency  of  the  nerves,  and  sensations  are  conveyed 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  brain.  The  brain  being 
extremely  tender  and  susceptible  of  injury,  the  lightest 
kical  imprassion  dlstorbiag  its  action,  it  wm  necessary 
that  it  should  be  well  protected  from  external  violence. 
The  skull  will  frequently  bear  the  most  surprising  degree 
of  mechanical  force  applied  to  it  without  suflbring  any 
injury.  It  is  composed  of  eight  bones  united  by  dove- 
tailed  lines  or  sutoree;  if  tt  had  consisted  only  of  one 
bone,  it  could  not  have  answered  every  purpeee  for  the 
defence  of  the  brain.  The  division  of  the  cranium  into 
so  many  bonee  enables  it  to  grow  much  faster,  and  with 
greater  fiMdlity. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  various  movements  of  tiie 
head  backward  and  forward,  and  in  the  act  of  nodding, 
looking  upward  and  downward,  it  moves  as  an  articulated 
fulcrum  or  prop,  on  which  it  can  turn  either  backward 
or  forward,  up  or  down,  horiaontally  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.  The  two  f&rvt  movements  are  efTected  by  a 
hlnge*jotnt  fitted  to  the  aUa^,  or  first  bone  of  the  neck, 
but  limited  by  ligaments,  in  its  movements  backward  and 
forward,  to  prevent  suffteation.  The  horixental  motion 
is  efibcted  by  a  peculiar  auxiliary,  placed  on  the  bone 
below  the  int  vertebra.  It  is 'a  pix>oesB  of  bone  resem. 
blmg  a  tooth,  which  fits  Into  a  pivot  of  the  bone  above  it, 
and  serves  as  an  axle  for  the  head  to  turn,  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  muscles  on  each  side  protecting  It 
from  danger. 

The  sphie,  in  figure,  resembles,  in  some  degree,  an 
Italic  #,  and  consists  of  twenty-fiDur  vertebra,  or  bones, 
joined  together  by  smooth-rubbing  surfaces,  and  con- 
nected to  each  other  by  very  strong  intervening  cartil- 
ages, more  correctly  termed  intervertebral  substance, 
which  is  extremely  pHsble,  allowing  great  motier.  to  the 
bones,  and  preventing  their  separation  from  one  another, 
which  woidd  bo  foUowed  by  a  material  ii^jmy  to  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  consequently  to  the  destnictlon  of 
life.  The  spine  is  the  centre  pillar  on  the  top  of  which 
the  bead  is  situated ;  its  use  is  to  contain  a  prolongation 
of  the  brain,  called  the  tpkuU  nuarow,  which  is  of  the 
greslost  importance  to  animal  life:  if  it  is  injured  in  the 
subtest  degree,  immediate  death,  or  a  paralysis  of  the 
parts  below  the  Iigured  portioo,  are  the  consequences. 
Consequently,  in  unleen  with  all  the  works  of  the  Crea^ 
tor,  we  find  the  spine  uniting  with  great  strength  great 
eteaticity  and  flexibillly.  The  spine  is  susceptible  of 
the  greatest  variety  of  motion ;  if  it  had  only  consisted 
of  one  bone,  no  moUon  couki  h»re  taken  place,  and  the 
spinal  marrow  would  have  been  rendered  more  liaUe  to 
iujury.  Those  horrible  distortions  of  the  spine  so  oflen 
seen  in  highly  dviliasd  circleB,  aie  the  efiectt  of  a  disease 
of  the  Intervertebral  substance  between  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  created  by  that  disgraeeftd  system  of  tight-ladng 
the  stqrs  by  fashionable  females. 

From  the  spinal  marrow,  the  nerves  supplying  some 
€f  the  principal  organs  in  the  chest,  abdomen,  md  in- 
ferior extremities,  receive  their  origfai.  The  spine  af- 
fords support  to  all  the  musdee  of  the  trunk;  the  ribs  are 
articulated  into  the  vertebra  of  the  back. 

There  are  twenty-four  bonee  in  the  human  spine, 
joined  to  each  other  by  brood  bases ;  in  some  parts  these 
basee  are  shallower  than  in  others,  according  as  th^  are 
to  serve  more  immediately  either  the  purposes  of  flexl* 
bility  or  strength.  In  the  bark,  where  strength  is  most 
wanted,  they  are  firmer  than  in  the  toins,  where  texf- 
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were  made  with  equal  pretensions  to  a  share 
in  all  the  advantages  lite  can  bestow.  Savage 
nations  oblige  their  women  to  a  life  of  con- 
tinual labour ;  upon  them  rest  all  the  drudg- 

^ 

bility  is  necessary;  and  still  firmer  in  the  neck,  where 
the  erect  posture  is  chiefly  required.  Each  of  these 
bones  is  perforated  through  the  middle,  and  so  placed 
oyer  and  under  those  next  to  it,  as  to  form  a  close  canal 
for  the  medullary  substance.  To  prerent  this  passage 
from  l>eing  disturbed  on  change  of  posture,  by  the  ver- 
tebra shifting  over  one  another»  these  bones  are  supplied 
with  cartilages,  which,  being  of  an  elastic  and  yielding 
nature,  allow  of  these  motions  without  separation  of  the 
bones  themselves. 

On  the  various  joints  of  the  bones  much  of  their  dif- 
ferent effects  depend.  Each  is  mechanical,  and  resolv- 
able by  human  reason.  There  are  two  principal  sorts  of 
joints;  viz,  ball  and  todet,  and  the  hin^e'joint;  one  or 
the  other  is  used  according  to  the  extent  of  motion  re- 
quired. At  the  knee  (the  most  complicated  in  structure) 
a  hinge  answers  the  purpose  of  moving  the  leg  backwards 
and  forwards,  at  the  hip,  a  ball  and  socket  serve  to  co- 
operate  with  the  motion  of  the  leg,  and  to  move  the 
limb  to  the  right  or  left  in  any  required  position.  The 
shoulder-joint  is  a  ball  and  socket;  but  the  socket  here  is 
rery  shallow,  with  a  cartilage  round  its  margin,  while 
the  cup  of  the  thigh  bone  is  very  concave,  and  formed 
of  more  solid  materials.  These  differences  agree  with 
the  situations  of  each  of  them,  and  the  purposes  they  are 
separately  to  answer;  for  as  the  one  is  a  principal  in- 
strument of  motion,  the  shallowness  of  the  socket,  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  cartilage,  form  its  motion ;  while  in 
the  thigh  and  leg,  which  are  to  support  the  body,  firm- 
ness is  likewise  necessary,  which  has  been  conceived  in 
the  conformation  of  the  joints  coimected  with  them.  In 
all  the  joints  of  the  body,  the  ends  of  th-j  bones  are 
covered  with  cartilage,  to  prevent  injiuy  by  the  friction 
of  hard  substances.  The  ball,  or  head  of  the  thigh  bone, 
is  tipped,  and  the  cup  lined,  with  this  yielding  substance; 
and  the  hip  joint  is  protected  by  it.  Each  joint  is  sup- 
plied with  a  fluid  denominated  by  anatomists  tynoviay  by 
butchers,  joini  oilf  which  prevents  the  dreadful  effects  of 
friction. 

The  muscles  and  their  tendons  are  not  only  constitu- 
tionally endowed  to  generate  and  regulate  motion,  but 
also  differently  constructed  for  these  purposes,  according 
to  the  movement  required  and  the  instruments  used. 
For  example,  at  the  knee  and  elbow,  where  the  joint  is 
large,  which  serves  only  to  move  the  limb  in  the  same 
plane,  the  tendons  are  placed  parallel  to  them,  and 
lengthen  or  shorten  in  that  direction;  but  in  the  hip 
and  shoulder,  where  the  ball  and  socket  joint  is  found, 
the  muscles  are  variously  placed,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
tracting and  restoring  themselves  in  each  position.  The 
muscles  also,  by  their  different  directions,  support  the 
bones,  particularly  the  head ;  and  all  the  limbs  are  regu-' 
lated  in  their  movements  chiefly  by  their  agency.  Each 
muscle  has  what  is  called  an  antagonist  muscle;  vix. 
one  that  acts  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  other:  for 
the  muscles  cannot  expand  beyond  their  natural  size, 
though  they  cannot  contract;  therefore,  to  produce  a 
contrary  motion,  another  muscle  must  be  called  into 
action:  it  is  by  this  contrary  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  that  the  features  are  duly  balanced  in  their 
places.  The  lutural  strength  of  the  muscles  may  be 
either  increased  or  diminislied  by  exercise ;  for  we  per- 
ceive the  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  the  arms  of  a  pugil- 
ist, waterman,  or  anchor-smith,  are  stronger  by  use. 
All  the  limbs  of  the  body  are  levers  of  the  third  class; 
for  the  resistance  must  be  ^rther  from  the  prop  than  the 
power,  the  power  being  in  the  joint  itself. 

Muscles  in  general  are  pairs  (with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions we  find  them  single,  as  the  circular  muscle  of  the 


eries  of  domestic  duty,  while  the  husband, 
reclined  in  his  hammock,  is  first  served  from 
the  fruits  of  her  industry.  From  this  negli- 
gent situation  he  is  seldom  roused,  except  by 


mouth,  &c);  their  number  has  been  estimated  at  two 
hundred  and  eighty  nine;  but  as  they  are  the  same  oa 
both  sides,  this  must  be  doubled,  which  makes  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight,  an  enumeration  which  is  pretty 
nearly  correct.  AH  animal  motion  is  efiected  by  mus- 
cles. They  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  tIz.  the 
voluniary  and  involutUary;  those  under  the  influence 
of  the  trill,  as  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  leg,  &c. ;  and 
those  whose  action  is  independent  of  the  will,  as  the 
heartf  &c.,  which  is  merely  a  hollow  muscle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  blood,  and  propelling  it  by  means 
of  arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Each  muscle  has 
an  antagonist  muscle;  viz.  one  that  acts  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  other:  one  muscle  throws  the  arm  out, 
which  is  called  the  extensor:  the  other  bends  the  arm, 
and  is  called  the  flexor;  one  muscle  relaxes,  while  the 
other  contracts.  Nothing  is  satis^torily  known  about 
muscular  contraction ;  this  physiological  question  is  not 
decided.  The  muscles  are  supplied  with  nervous  energy 
by  means  of  white  cords,  called  nerves,  which  arise  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  we  know  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  this  principle  circulating  in  nerves;  we  can 
only  witness  its  effects.  That  nervous  energy  is  neces- 
sary to  the  healthy  performance  of  the  various  functions 
of  the  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Digestion,  secre- 
tion, sight,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  &c  cannot  be 
effected  if  the  nerve  of  communication  between  their 
respective  functions  and  the  brain  be  divided. 

The  body  is  supported  by  the  blood,  which  is  circu- 
lated by  means  of  tubes  denominated  arteries  and  veins, 
the  former  carrying  it  from,^  and  the  latter  returning  it 
to,  the  heart,  which  organ  gives  a  motion  to  the  arteries, 
synchronous  with  the  heart  itself,  and  extending  to  the 
extremest  ramification  in  the  body;  this  motion  we  de- 
nominate the  pulse.  Thus  is  man  a  complete  piece 
of  machinery,  the  whole  of  which  is  put  into  action 
by  means  of  a  power  derived  from  the  brain  through  the 
agency  of  its  nerves,  llie  viul  fluid  passes  fix>m  the 
heart  into  the  lungs  in  a  state  dangerous  to  the  preserva- 
tion  of  life,  being  loaded  with  carbon,  which  it  gives  off 
in  those  organs ;  on  receiving  a  due  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  atmosphere,  the  blood  becomes  purified  and 
fit  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  It  cireulates  from  the 
heart  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  returns  again  to  this 
organ  of  a  reddish  black,  united  with  a  great  quantity  of 
carbon,  which  it  has  obtained  in  the  course  of  its  circula. 
tion,  after  it  has  performed  the  trifold  offices  of  secretion, 
nutrition,  and  vimfication  or  the  preservation  qf  life^ 
while  the  digestive  organs  perform  their  due  offices, 
create  the  various  secretions,  and  form  new  blood  in  lieu 
of  that  which  is  expended. 

The  blood  in  an  adult  human  body  has  been  estimated 
to  circulate,  throughout  the  whole  system  in  four  hours, 
or  about  six  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Its 
quantity  has  been  estimated  by  Bartholine  to  be  about 
twenty-four  pounds,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  considers 
thirty-three  pounds  as  the  average  proportion,  but  in  my 
opinion  its  exact  quantity  can  never  be  truly  ascer- 
tained. 

By  means  of  this  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  is  the  important  function  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  accomplished ;  and  there  is  no  portion  of  phy- 
siological research  which  displays  greater  perfection  of 
design,  a  more  admirable  and  splendid  contrivance,  or 
more  ingenious  machinery,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  heart  and  its  vessels.  The  exquisite  con- 
struction of  even  the  most  minute  organ,  and  the  har- 
monious sympathy  pervading  the  whole,  are  ot^ects  of 
,  wonder,  and  must  ever  excite  the  veneration  and  admira' 
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tlie  calls  of  appetite,  when  it  is  necessary, 
either  by  fishing  or  hunting,  to  make  a  variety 
in  his  entertainments.  A  savaec  has  no  idea 
of  taking  pleasure  in  exercise ;  he  is  surprised 
to  see  a  European  walk  forward  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  then  return  back  again.  As  for 
bis  part,  he  could  be  contented  to  remain  for 
ever  in  the  same  situation,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  sensual  pleasures  and  undisturbed  repose. 
The  women  of  these  countries  are  the  greatest 
slaves  upon  earth  :  sensible  of  their  weakness, 
and  unable  to  resist,  they  are  obliced  to  suffer 
those  hardships  which  are  naturally  inflicted 
by  such  as  have  been  taught  that  nothing  but 
corporeal  force  ought  to  give  pre-eminence. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  till  after  some  degree  of 
refinement,  that  women  are  treated  with  len- 
ity ;  and  not  till  the  highest  degree  of  polite- 
ness, that  they  are  permitted  to  share  in  all 
the  privileges  of  man.  The  first  impulse  of 
savage  nature  is  to  confirm  their  slavery ;  the 
next  of  half  barbarous  nations,  is  to  appro- 
priate their  beautv ;  and  that  of  the  perfectly 
polite,  to  engage  their  afiections.  In  civilized 
countries,  therefore,  women  have  united  the 
force  of  modesty  to  the  power  of  their  natural 
charms ;  and  thus  obtain  that  superiority  over 
the  mind,  which  they  are  unable  to  extort  by 
their  strength. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  HUNOER. 

As  man,  in  all  the  privileges  he  enjoys, 
and  the  powers  he  is  invested  with,  has  a 
superiority  over  all  other  animals,  so  in  his 


tion  of  all  who  delight  to  search  after  and  contemplate 
the  more  elaborate  works  and  unerring  operations  of  the 
great  Author  of  Nature. 

The  blood  Is  carried  from  the  heart  by  means  of  tubes 
railed  arteries,  and  circulated  by  these  through  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  conveyed  back  again  to  the  heart  by 
veins.  The  nutritious  portions  of  tlie  various  kinds  of 
food  we  daily  swallow  are  converted  into  blood.  After 
masticating  our  food,  it  mixes  with  the  saliva  of  the 
mouth,  and  is  conveyed  in  a  pulpy  state  to  the  stomach ; 
it  is  there  acted  upon  by  a  juice  secreted  by  glands  with- 
in the  coats  of  the  stomach,  called  gattrio  juice,  which 
converts  the  food  into  ekyUi  it  then  passes  from  the 
stomach  in  this  state  into  the  large  intestine,  called  the 
duodenum,  where  the  nutritive  part  becomes  separated 
from  the  feculent,  and  is  converted  into  chyle,  a  sub- 
stance resembling  milk,  which  enters  into  a  large  ves- 
sel, called  the  thoracic  duct,  and  passes  upwards  to  its  ter- 
mination in  a  large  vein  near  the  neck,  where  it  is  con- 
verted into  blood.  This  blood  is  not  adapted  for  the 
uotirishment  of  the  body  without  passing  through  the 
lungs,  where  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  becomes  oxygenated,  converted  into 
arterial  blood,  in  which  state  it  nourishes  the  human 
body. 


necessities,  he  soems  inferior  to  the  meanest 
of  them  all.  Nature  has  brought  him  into 
life  with  a  greater  variety  of  wants  and  infir- 
mities than  the  rest  of  her  creatures,  unarmed 
in  the  midst  of  enemies.  The  lion  has  natural 
arms ;  the  bear  natural  clothing ;  but  man  is 
destitute  of  all  such  advantages ;  and  from  the 
superiority  of  his  mind  alone,  he  is  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  The  number  of  his  wants, 
however,  were  merely  given,  in  order  to  mul- 
tiply  the  number  of  his  enjoyments  ;  since  the 
possibility  of  being  deprived  of  any  good, 
teaches  him  the  value  of  its  possession. 
Were  men  bom  with  those  advantages  which 
he  learns  to  possess  by  industry,  he  would 
very  probably  enjoy  them  with  a  blunter  re- 
lish ;  it  is  by  being  naked  that  he  knows  the 
value  of  a  covering ;  it  is  by  being  exposed 
to  the  weather,  that  he  learns  the  comforts 
of  a  habitation.  Every  want  thus  becomes  a 
means  of  pleasure,  in  the  redressing  ;  and  the 
animal  that  has  most  desires,  may  be  said  to 
be  capable  of  the  greatest  variety  of  happi- 
ness. 

Besides  the  thousand  imaginary  wants  pe- 
culiar to  man,  there  are  two,  which  he  has  in 
common  with  all  other  animals ;  and  which 
he  feels  in  a  more  necessary  manner  than  they. 
These  are  the  wants  of  sleep  and  hunger. 
Every  animal  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
seems  to  endure  the  want  of  these  with  much 
less  injury  to  health  than  man  ;  and  some  are 
most  surprisingly  patient  in  sustaining  both. 
The  little  domestic  animals  that  we  keep 
about  us,  may  often  set  a  lesson  of  calm  re- 
signation, in  supporting  want  and  watchful- 
ness, to  the  boasted  philosopher.  They  receive 
their  pittance  at  uncertain  intervals  and  wait 
its  coming  with  cheerful  expectation.  We 
have  instances  of  the  dog  and  the  cat  living 
in  this  manner,  without  food,  for  several  days; 
and  yet  still  preserving  their  attachment  to 
the  tyrant  that  oppresses  them ;  still  ready  to 
exert  their  little  services  for  his  amusement  or 
defence.  But  the  patience  of  these  is  no- 
thing to  what  the  animals  of  the  forest  endure. 
As  these  mostly  live  upon  accidental  carnage, 
so  they  are  often  known  to  remain  without  food 
for  several  weeks  together.  Nature,  kindly  soli, 
citous  for  their  support,  has  also  contracted 
their  stomachs,  to  suit  them  for  their  preca- 
rious way  of  living  :  and  kindly,  while  it 
abridges  the  banquet,  lessens  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  it. 

But  the  meaner  tribes  of  animals  are  made 
still  more  capable  of  sustaining  life  without 
food,  many  of  them  remaining  in  a  state  of 
torpid  indifierence,  till  their  prey  approaches, 
when  they  jump  upon  and  seize  it  In  this 
manner,  the  snake,  or  the  spider,  continue, 
for  several  months  together,  to  subsist  upon  a 
I  single  meal ;  and  some  of  the  butterfly  kinds 
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li^e  upon  little  or  nothing.  But  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  man  :  his  wants  daily  make  their 
importunate  demands  ;  and  it  is  known  that 
he  cannot  continue  to  live  many  days  without 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping. 

Hunger  is  a  much  more  powerful  enemy  to 
man  than  watchfulness,  and  kills  him  much 
sooner.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  disorder 
that  food  removes;  and  that  would  ouickly  be 
fatal,  without  its  proper  antidote.  In  fact,  it 
is  so  terrible  to  man,  that  to  avoid  it  he  even 
encounters  certain  death;  and,  rather  than  en. 
dure  its  tortures,  he  exchanges  them  for  im- 
mediate  destruction.  However,  by  what  I 
have  been  told,  it  is  much  more  dreadful  in 
its  approaches,  than  in  its  continuance;  and 
the  pains  of  a  famished  wretch  decrease,  as 
bis  strength  diminishes.  In  the  beginning 
the  desire  of  food  is  dreadful  indeed;  as  we 
know  by  experience,  for  there  are  few  who 
have  not,  in  some  degree,  felt  its  approaches. 
But,  after  the  first  or  second  day,  its  tortures 
become  less  terrible,  and  a  total  insensibility 
at  length  comes  kindly  in  to  the  poor  wretch's 
assistance.  I  have  talked  with  the  captain  of 
a  ship,  who  was  one  of  six  that  endured  it  in 
its  extremities;  and  who  was  the  only  person 
that  had  not  lost  his  senses,  when  they  re- 
ceived accidental  relief.  He  assured  me,  his 
pains  at  first  were  so  great,  as  to  be  often 
tempted  to  eat  a  part  of  one  of  the  men  who 
died;  and  which  the  rest  of  his  crew  actually 
for  some  time  lived  upon:  he  said  that  durine 
the  continuance  of  this  paroxysm,  he  found 
his  pains  insupportable;  and  was  desirous,  at 
one  time,  of  anticipating  that  death  which  he 
thought  inevitable:  but  his  pains,  he  said, 
gradually  decreased,  after  the  sixth  day,  (for 
they  had  water  in  the  ship,  which  kept  them 
alive  so  long,)  and  then  he  was  in  a  state  ra- 
ther of  languor  than  desire;  nor  did  he  much 
wish  for  food,  except  when  he  saw  others  eat- 
ing; and  that  for  a  while  revived  his  appetite, 
though  with  diminished  importunity.  The 
latter  part  of  the  time,  when  his  health  was 
almost  destroyed,  a  thousand  strange  images 
rose  upon  his  mind;  and  every  one  of  his 
senses  began  to  bring  him  wrong  information. 
The  most  fragrant  perfumes  appeared  to  him 
to  have  a  foetid  smell;  and  every  thing  he 
looked  at  took  a  greenish  hue,  and  sometimes 
a  yellow.  When  he  was  presented  with  food 
by  the  ship  s  company  that  took  him  and  his 
men  up,  four  of  whom  died  shortly  after,  he 
could  not  help  looking  upon  it  with  lothing 
instead  of  desire;  and  it  was  not  till  after  four 
days,  that  his  stomach  was  brought  to  its  na- 
tural tone,  when  the  violence  of  his  appetite 
returned,  with  a  sort  of  canine  eagerness. 

Thus  dreadful  are  the  effects  of  hunger; 
and  yet  when  we  come  to  assign  the  cause 
that  produces  them,  we  find  the  subject  in- 


volved in  doubt  and  intricacy.  This  longing 
eagerness  is,  no  doubt,  given  for  a  very  ob- 
vious purpose;  that  of  replenishing  the  body, 
wasted  by  fatigue  and  perspiration.  Were 
not  men  stimulated  by  such  a  pressing  moni- 
tor, they  might  be  apt  to  pursue  other  amuse- 
ments,  with  a  perseverance  beyond  their 
power;  and  forget  the  useful  hours  of  refresh- 
ment, in  those  more  tempting  ones  of  plea- 
sure. But  hunger  makes  a  demand  that  will 
not  be  refused;  and,  indeed,  the  generality  of 
mankind  seldom  await  the  call. 

Hunger  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  arise 
from  the  rubbing  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
against  each  other,  without  having  any  inter- 
vening substance  to  prevent  their  painful  at- 
trition. ^   Others  have  imagined  that  its  juices. 


>  The  proximate  etine  of  hunger  has  by  loioe,  m  stated 
{n  the  text,  been  concelred  to  depend  on  the  fricUoQ  of 
the  nervous  papilla  of  the  empty  stomach  on  each  other ; 
by  others^  it  has  been  Imputed  to  the  irritation  produced  on 
its  parietes,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  gastric  Juice.  It 
has  been  thought  to  depend  on  the  luiitude  attending 
the  permanent  contractioQ  of  the  muscular  Abres  of  the 
stomach;  and  on  the  compression  and  creasing  of  the 
nerves,  during  that  permament  constriction;  on  the 
dragging  down  of  the  diaphragm  by  the  liver  and  spleen, 
when  the  stomach  and  Intestines  being  empty,  cease  to 
support  those  viscera:  a  dragging  which  Is  the  greater, 
as  a  new  mode  of  circulation  takes  place  in  the  vlsowa, 
which  are  supplied  with  blood  by  the  csliac  artery,  and 
while  the  stomach  receives  less  blood,  the  spleen  and 
liver  increase  In  weight  and  siae,  because  their  supply 
is  increased. 

Those  who  maintain,  that  hunger  depends  on  the  fric- 
tion of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  against  each  other, 
when  brought  together  in  an  empty  state,  adduce  the  ex- 
ample of  serpents,  whose  stomach  Is  purely  membranous, 
and  who  endure  hunger  a  long  time,  while  fowls,  whose 
powerful  and  muscular  stomach  is  able  to  contract 
strongly  on  itself,  endure  it  with  difficulty.  But  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  diflerenoe  of  vitality,  in  the  organs 
of  a  bird  and  of  a  reptile,  the  stomach  which  continues 
closing  on  itself  as  it  is  emptied,  may  contract  to  such 
a  degree  as  scarcely  to  equal  in  size  a  small  intestine, 
without  its  following,  as  a  neoessaiy  oonsequenee,  that  the 
parietes  which  are  in  contact  should  exert  on  each  other 
any  friction,  on  which  the  sensation  of  hunger  may  de- 
pend. In  ftict,  the  presence  of  food  Is  necesaaiy  to  de- 
termine an  action  of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach,  and  as 
long  as  it  is  empty,  there  is  nothing  to  call  forth  such 
action. 

Those  who  think  that  hunger  is  mechanically  pro- 
duced by  the  weight  of  the  spleen  and  liver  that  keeps 
pulling  down  the  diaphragm,  which  the  empty  stomach 
no  longer  bears  up,  observe,  that  it  may  be  i^peased,  for 
a  time,  by  supporting  the  abdominal  viscera  by  means 
of  a  wide  girdle;  that  hunger  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  is  foil,  before  the  food  can  have  yielded  to  it 
any  materials  of  nutrition.  On  this  hypothesis,  which 
is  purely  mechanical,  as  that  which  explains  hunger  by 
the  Irritation  of  the  gastric  juice,  by  the  lassitude  of  the 
contracted  muscles,  by  the  compression  of  the  nervea^ 
how  shall  we  explain  the  foot,  that  when  the  hour  of  a 
meal  Is  over,  hunger  ceases  for  a  time?  Ought  not 
hunger,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  considered  as  a  nenrooi 
sensation  which  exists  In  the  stomach,  is  communloated 
by  sympathy  to  all  the  other  parts,  and  keeping  up  an 
active  and  continuous  excitement  in  the  organ  in  which 
it  is  principally  seated,  determines  into  it  the  fluids  from 
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wanting  their  necessaiy  supply,  turn  acrid, 
or,  as  some  say,  pungent ;  and  thus  fret  its 
internal  coats,  so  as  to  produce  a  train  of  the 
most  uneasy  sensations.  Boerhaave,  who 
established  his  reputation  in  physic,  by  unit- 
ing the  conjectures  of  all  those  that  preceded 
him,  ascribes  hunger  to  the  united  effect  of 
both  these  causes  ;  and  asserts,  that  the  pun- 
gency of  the  gastric  juices,  and  the  attrition 
of  its  coats  against  each  other,  cause  those 
pains,  which  nothing  but  food  can  remove. 
These  juices  continuing  still  to  be  separated 
in  the  stomach,  and  every  moment  becoming 
more  acrid,  mix  with  the  blood,  and  infect  the 
circulation :  the  circulation  being  thus  con- 
taminated, becomes  weaker,  and  more  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  whole  nervous  frame  sympa- 
thizing, a  hectic  fever,  and  sometimes  mad- 
ness, is  produced ;  in  which  state  the  faint 
wretch  expires.  In  this  manner,  the  man 
who  dies  of  hunger  may  be  said  to  be  poison- 
ed by  the  juices  of  his  own  body ;  and  is  de- 
stroyed less  by  the  want  of  nourishment,  than 
by  the  vitiated  qualities  of  that  which  he  had 
already  taken. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  but  few  in- 
stances of  men  dying,  except  at  sea,  of  abso- 
lute  hunger.  The  decline  of  those  unhappy 
creatures  who  are  destitute  of  food,  at  land, 
being  more  slow  and  unperceived.  These ,  from 
often  being  in  need,  and  as  often  receiving 
an  accidental  supply,  pass  their  lives  between 


all  parts.  This  phenomenon,  like  all  those  which  de- 
pend on  nervous  influence,  is  governed  by  tlie  laws  of 
habit,  by  the  influence  of  sleep,  and  of  the  passions  of 
the  mixid,  whose  power  is  so  great,  that  literary  men, 
absorbed  in  meditation  and  thought^  have  been  Icnown 
entirely  to  forget  that  they  required  food.  Every  thing 
which  awaliens  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  in  a  di- 
rect or  sympiithetic  marmer,  increases  the  appetite  and 
occasions  hunger.  Thus,  bulimia  depends,  sometimes, 
on  the  irritation  of  a  tape-worm  in  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion. The  application  of  cold  to  the  sliin,  by  increasing, 
from  s)rmpatby,  the  action  of  the  stomach,  has  been 
known  to  occasion  famu  canina,  of  which  several  in- 
stances are  related  by  Plutarch  (Life  of  Brutus.)  Ar- 
dent spirits,  and  highly  seasoned  food,  excite  the  appe- 
tlte,  even  when  the  stomach  is  overfilled.  Whatever, 
an  the  contrary,  blunts  or  renders  leas  acute  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  stomach,  renders  more  endurable  or  sus- 
p«.nd8  the  sensation  of  hunger.  Thus,  we  are  told  by 
travellers,  that  the  Turkish  dervises  and  the  Indian 
&qulrs,  endure  long  fasts,  because  they  are  in  the  habit 
«if  using  opium,  and  lull,  in  a  manner,  liy  this  narcotic, 
the  sensibility  of  the  stomach.  Tepid  and  relaxing 
drinks  impair  the  appetite;  the  use  of  q>iates  su^nds 
suddenly  the  action  of  the  stomach. 

The  calls  of  thirst  are  still  more  absolute  than  those 
of  hunger,  and  It  is  much  less  patiently  endured.  If  it 
be  not  satisfied,  the  blood,  and  the  fluids  which  are 
formed  firom  it,  become  more  and  more  stimulating, 
from  the  concentration  of  the  saline  and  other  substances 
which  they  contain.  The  genersl  irritaiioo  gives  rise 
to  an  acute  fever,  with  heat  and  parching  of  the  fauces, 
which^  inflame  and  mair  even  become  gangrenous,  as 
happens  In  soma  cases  oi  hydrophobia.     English  sailors, 
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surfeiting  and  repining ;  and  their  constita* 
tion  is  impaired  by  insensible  degrees.  Man 
is  unfit  for  a  state  of  precarious  expectation. 
That  share  of  provident  precaution  which  in- 
cites him  to  lay  up  stores  for  a  distant  day, 
becomes  his  torment,  when  totally  unprovided 
against  an  immediate  call.  The  lower  race 
of  animals,  when  satisfied,  for  the  instant 
moment,  are  perfectly  happy :  but  it  is  other- 
wise with  man  ;  his  mind  anticipates  distress, 
and  feels  the  pangs  of  want  even  before  it 
arrests  him.  Thus  the  mind,  being  contin- 
ually  harassed  by  the  situation,  it  at  length 
influences  the  constitution,  and  unfits  it  for 
all  its  functions.  Some  cruel  disorder,  but 
no  way  like  hunger,  seizes  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer ;  so  that  almost  all  those  men  who  have 
thus  long  lived  by  chance,  and  whose  every 
day  may  be  considered  as  a  happy  escape 
from  famine,  are  known  at  last  to  die  in 
reality  of  a  disorder  caused  by  hunger  ;  but 
which,  in  the  common  language,  is  often 
called  a  broken  heart.  Some  of  these  I  have 
known  myself,  when  very  little  able  to  re- 
lieve  them  :  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  very 
active  and  worthy  magistrate,  that  the  number 
of  such  as  die  in  London  from  want,  is  much 
greater  than  one  would  imagine — I  thiniL  he 
talked  of  two  thousand  in  a  year ! 

But  how  numerous  soever  those  wdo  die  of 
hunger  may  be,  many  times  greater,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  number  of  those  who  die 

who  were  becalmed,  bad  exhausted  all  their  stock  of 
fresh  %vater,  and  were  at  a  distance  from  land ;  not  a 
drop  of  rain  had  for  a  long  while  cooled  the  atmosphere; 
after  having  borne,  ivt  some  time,  the  agonies  of  thirst, 
further  increased  by  the  use  of  salt  provisions,  they  re- 
solved to  drink  their  own  urine.  This  fluid,  though 
very  disgusting,  allayed  their  thirst ;  but  at  the  end  of 
a  few  days,  it  became  so  thick  and  acrid,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  it.  Reduced  to 
despair,  they  expected  a  speedy  death,  when  they  fell 
in  with  a  ship  which  restored  them  to  hope  and  life. 
Thirst  is  increased  every  time  that  the  aqueous  secre- 
tions  are  increased ;  thus,  it  becomes  distressing  to  a 
dropsical  patient,  in  whom  the  fluids  are  determined  to- 
%Tards  the  seat  of  effusion.  It  is  excessive  in  diabetes, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  increased  quantity  of  urine. 
In  fever,  it  is  increased,  from  the  effect  of  perspiration, 
or  because  in  some  of  these  affections;  for  example,  in 
bilious  fevers,  the  blood  seems  to  become  more  acrid. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  cooling,  diluting,  and  refresh- 
ing drinks,  administered  copiously,  with  a  view  to  cor- 
rect the  temporary  acrimony  occasioned  by  the  absence 
of  a  great  qtutnlity  of  the  serous  parts  of  the  blood,  and 
to  lessen  the  over  excitement  of  a  fluid  become  too 
stimulating. 

The  use  of  aqueous  drink  is  not  the  most  effectual 
method  of  allaying  thirst.  A  traveller  exposed  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  summer,  finds  it  advantageous  to  mix 
spirits  to  plain  water,  which  alone  does  not  stimulate 
sufiiciently  the  mucous  and  salivary  gktnds,  whose  se- 
cretion moistens  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
and  covers  these  sor&ces  with  the  substance  best  calculat- 
ed to  suspend,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  erethism  on  which 
thirst  appears  to  depend.— /ZicAtfitiiMfV  PhytMogy. 
9  A 
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by  repletion.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the 
present  page  to  speculate,  with  the  physician, 
upon  the  danger  of  surfeits;  or,  with  the  mo- 
ralist, upon  the  nauseousness  of  gluttony:  it 
will  only  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  nothing 
is  so  prejudicial  to  health  as  hunger  by  con* 
straint,  so  nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
constitution  than  voluntary  abstinence.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  religion  enjoined 
this  duty;  since  it  answered  the  double  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  health  oppressed  by 
luxury,  and  diminished  the  consumption  of 
provisions,  so  that  a  part  might  come  to  the 
poor.  It  should  be  the  business  of  the  legis- 
lature, therefore,  to  enforce  this  divine  pre- 
cept; and  thus,  by  restraining  one  part  of 
mankind  in  the  use  of  their  superfluities,  to 
consult  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  injunctions  for  ab* 
etinence  are  strict  over  the  whole  Continent; 
and  were  rigorously  observed  even  among 
ourselves,  for  a  long  time  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. Queen  Elisabeth,  by  giving  her  com* 
raands  upon  this  head  the  air  of  a  political  in- 
junction, lessened,  in  a  great  measure,  and  in 
my  opinion  rery  unwisely,  the  religious  force 
of  the  obligation.  She  enjoined  that  her  sub- 
jects should  fast  from  flesh  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays;  but  at  the  same  time  declared, 
that  this  was  not  commanded  from  motives  of 
religion,  as  if  there  were  any  diflisrences  in 
meats,  but  merely  to  favour  the  consumption 
of  fish,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  number  of 
mariners;  and  also  to  spare  the  stock  of  sheep, 
which  might  be  more  beneficial  in  another 
way.  In  this  manner  the  injunction  defeated 
its  own  force;  and  this  most  salutary  law  be- 
came no  longer  binding,  when  it  was  supposed 
to  come  purely  from  man.  How  far  it  may 
be  enjoined  in  the  Scripture,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  say;  but  this  may  be  asserted,  that 
if  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  the 
most  extensive  advantage  to  society,  serve  to 
mark  any  institution  as  of  Heaven,  this  of 
abstinenoe  may  be  reckoned  among  the  fore- 
most. 

Were  we  to  give  an  history  of  the  various 
benefits  that  have  arisen  from  this  command, 
and  how  conducive  it  has  been  to  long  life,  the 
instances  would  fatigue  with  their  multiplicity. 
It  is  surprising  to  what  a  great  age  the  primi- 
tive Christians  of  the  East,  who  retired  from 
persecution  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  continued 
to  live,  in  all  the  bloom  of  health,  and  yet, nil 
the  rigours  of  abstemious  discipline.  Their 
common  allowance,  as  we  are  told,  for  four 
and  twenty  hours,  was  twelve  ounces  of 
bread,  and  nothing  but  water.  On  this  sim- 
ple beverage,  St  Anthony  is  said  to  have 
lived  a  hundred  and  five  years i  James,  the 
hermit,  a  hundred  and  four;  Arsenins,  tutor 
to   the   emperor    Arcadius,  a  hundred    and 


twenty;  St  Epiphanius,  a  hundred  and  flf* 
teen;  Simeon,  a  hundred  and  twelve;  and 
Rombald,  a  hundred  and  twenty.  In  this 
manner  did  these  holy  temperate  men  live  to 
an  extreme  old  age,  kept  cheerful  by  stron^^ 
hopes,  and  healthful  b^  moderate  labour. 

Abstinenoe,  which  is  thus  voluntary,  may 
be  muob  more  easily  supported  than  constrain, 
ed  hunger,  Man  is  saia  to  live  without  food 
for  seven  days ;  which  is  the  usual  limit  as- 
signed him;  and  perhaps,  in  a  state  of  con, 
straint,  this  is  the  longest  time  he  can  survive 
the  want  of  it.  But  in  cases  of  voluntary  ab«> 
stinence,  of  sickness,  or  sleeping,  he  has  been 
known  to  live  much  longer. 

In  the  records  of  the  Tower,  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  Scotchman  imprisoned  for  felony, 
who  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  took  not .  the 
least  sustenance,  being  exactly  watched  dur* 
ing  the  whole  time;  and  for  this  he  received 
the  king's  pardon.  ^ 

When  the  American  Indians  undertake 
long  journeys,  and  when,  consequently,  a 
stock  of  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them 
the  whole  way,  would  be  more  than  they 
could  carry;  in  order  to  obviate  this  incon. 
venience,  instead  of  carrying  the  necessary 
Quantity,  they  contrive  a  method  of  palliating 
their  hunger,  by  swallowing  pills,  made  of 


>  It  is  a  pity  Goldsmith  was  not  more  expHcit  on  this 
almost  incredible  case.  We  do  not  recollect  of  ever  hav- 
ing seen  it  adverted  to  elsewhere,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
suppose  it  a  gratuitous  illustration  of  the  old  English 
creed  regarding  the  hunger.-enduring  capabilities  ef  the 
Scotch.  There  are,  however,  authentic  instvEices  mf 
long  abstinence  from  food.  Captain  Bligh,  of  the 
Bounty,  sailed  nearly  4000  miles  in  an  open  beat,  with 
occasionally  a  single  small  bird,  not  many  oiroeei  In 
weight,  for  the  daily  sustenance  of  seventeen  people; 
and  it  is  even  alleged,  tliat  fourteen  men  and  women  «i 
the  Juno,  having  sufTered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
racan,  lived  twenty-three  days  without  any  Ibod.  Two 
people  first  died  of  want  on  the  fifth  day.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Rhedi,  animals  support  want  much  longer  than 
is  generally  believed.  A  civet  cat  lived  ten  days  with- 
out food,  an  antelope  twenty,  and  a  veiy  large  wild  eat 
also  twenty;  an  eagle  survired  twenty-eight  days,  a 
badger  one  month,  and  several  dogs  thirty-six  days.  In 
the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there  is  an 
account  of  a  bitch,  which  hai^ng  been  aocidentally  shut 
up  alone  in  a  country-house,  existed  for  forty  days  with- 
out any  other  nourishment  than  the  stufT  on  Uie  wool  «f 
a  matrass  which  she  had  torn  to  pieces.  A  crocodile 
will  live  two  months  without  food,  a  scoq|}ion  three,  a 
bear  six,  a  chameleon  eight,  and  a  viper  ten.  ValUaot 
had  a  spider  that  lived  nearly  a  year  without  food,  and 
was  so  far  from  being  weakened  by  abstinence,  that  it 
immediately  killed  another  large  spider,  equally  vigor- 
ous, but  not  so  hungiy,  which  was  put  in  along  with  it. 
John  Hunter  inclosed  a  toad  between  two  stone  flower- 
pots, and  found  it  as  lively  as  ever  after  f^rteen  months. 
Land-tortoises  have  lived  without  food  for  eighteen 
months ;  and  Baker  Is  known  to  hare  kept  a^beetio  in  a 
state  of  total  abstinence  for  three  years.  It 'afterwards 
made  its  escape.  Dr  Shaw  gives  an  account  of  two 
serpents  which  lived  In  a  bottle  without  anjr  food  fo  five 
veara 
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calcined  shells  ahd  tobacco.  These  pills 
take  aWay  all  appetite,  by  producing  a  tem- 
porary disorder  in  the  stomach;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  frequent  repetition  of  this  wretched  expe- 
dient must  at  last  be  fatal.  By  these  means, 
boweyer,  they  oontinuo  several  days  without 
eating,  cheerfully  bearing  such  extremes  of 
fatigue  and  watching,  as  would  quickly  de- 
stroy men  bred  up  in  a  greater  state  of  deli- 
cacy. For  those  arts  bj  which  we  learn  to 
obTiate  our  necessities,  do  not  fail  to  unfit  us 
for  their  accidental  encounter. 
'  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  man  is  less  able 
to  support  hunger  than  any  other  animal ;  and 
he  is  not  better  qualified  to  support  a  state  of 
watchfulness.  Indeed,  sleep  seems  much 
more  necessary  to  him,  than  to  any  other  crea- 
ture :  as,  when  awake,  he  may  be  said  to  ex- 
haust a  greater  portion  of  the  nervous  fluid ; 
and,  consequently >  to  stand  in  need  of  an  ade- 
quate  supply.  Other  animals,  when  most 
awake,  are  but  little  removed  from  a  state  of 
slumber ;  their  feeble  faculties,  imprisoned  in 
matter,  and  rather  exerted  by  impulse  than 
deliberation,  require  sleep,  rather  as  the  ces- 
sation from  motion,  than  from  thinking.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  man ;  his  ideas,  fatigued 
with  their  various  excursions,  demand  a  cessa- 
tion, not  less  than  the  body,  from  toil :  and  he 
is  the  only  oreature  that  seems  to  require  sleep 
from  double  motives ;  not  less  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  mental  than  of  the  bodily  frame. 

There  are  some  lower  animals,  indeed,  that 
seem  to  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives 
in  sleep ;  properly  speakin?,  tlie  sleep  of  such 
may  be  considered  as  a  kmd  of  death ;  and 
their  wakinz  a  resurrection.  Flies  and  in. 
sects  are  said  to  be  asleep,  at  a  time  that  ail 
the  vital  motions  have  ceased,  without  respira- 
tion, without  any  circulation  of  their  juices; 
if  cut  in  pieces,  they  do  not  awake,  nor  does 
any  fluid  ooze  out  of  the  wound.  These  may 
be  considered  rather  as  congealed  than  as 
sleeping  animals ;  and  their  rest,  during  win. 
ter,  rather  as  a  cessation  from  life,  than  a 
necessary  refreshment ;  but  in  the  higher 
races  of  animals,  whose  blood  is  not  thus  con- 
gealed, and  thawed  by  heat,  these  all  bear 
want  of  sleep  much  better  than  man;  and 
some  of  them  continue  a  long  time  without 
seeming  to  take  any  refreshment  from  it  what- 
soever. 

But  man  is  more  feeble;  he  requires  its 
due  return ;  and  if  it  fails  to  pay  the  accus- 
tomed visit,  his  whole  frame  is  in  a  short  time 
thrown  into  disorder :  his  appetite  ceases ;  his 
spirits  are  dejected  ;  his  pulse  becomes  quicker 
and  harder;  and  his  mind,  abridged  of  its 
slumbering  visions,  begins  to  adopt  waking 
dreams.  A  thousand  strange  phantoms  arise* 
which  come  and  go  without  his  will :  these, 
which  are  transient  in  the  beginning,  at  last 


take  firm  possession  of  {he  mind,  which  yields 
to  their  dominion,  and  after  a  long  struggle, 
runs  into  confirmed  madness.  In  that  horrid 
state,  the  mind  may  be  considered  as  a  city 
without  wails,  open  to  every  insult,  and  pay* 
ing  homage  to  every  invader ;  every  idea  that 
then  starts  with  any  force,  becomes  a  reality  } 
and  the  reason,  over  fatigued  with  its  former 
importunities,  makes  no  head  against  the 
tyrannical  invasion,  but  submits  to  it  from 
mere  imbecility. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  this  state 
of  inquietude  is  seldom  driven  to  an  extreme; 
and  that  there  are  medicines  which  seldom 
fail  to  give  relief.  However,  man  finds  it 
more  difficult  than  any  other  animal  to  pro- 
cure sleep  i  and  some  are  obliged  to  court  i(^ 
approaches  for  several  hours  together,  before 
they  incline  to  rest.  It  is  in  vain  that  all  light 
is  excluded  ;  that  all  sounds  are  removed ;  that 
warmth  and  softness  conspire  to  invite  it ;  the 
restless  and  busy  mind  still  retains  its  former 
activity;  and  Reason,  that  wishes  to  lay  down 
the  reins,  in  spite  of  herself  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain  them.  In  this  disagreeable  state,  the 
mind  passes  from  thought  to  thought,  willing 
to  lose  the  distinctness  of  perception,  by  in- 
creasing the  multitude  of  the  images.  At 
last|  when  the  approaches  of  sleep  are  near, 
every  object  of  the  imagination  begins  to  mix 
with  that  next  it;  their  outlines  become,  in  a 
manner,  rounder ;  a  part  of  their  distinctions 
fades  away;  and  sleep,  that  ensues,  fashions 
out  a  dream  from  the  remainder. 

If  then  it  should  be  asked,  from  what  cause 
this  state  of  repose  proceeds,  or  in  what  man- 
ner sleep  thus  binds  us  for  several  hours  to» 
gether?  I  must  fairly  confess  my  ignorance; 
although  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  philosophers 
may  say  upon  the  subject.  Sleep,  says  one 
of  them,'  consists  in  a  scarcity  of  spirits,  by 
which  the  orifices  or  pores  of  the  nerves  in  the 
brain,  through  which  the  spirits  used  to  flow 
into  the  nerves,  being  no  longer  kept  open  by 
the  frequency  of  the  spirits,  shut  of  them- 
selves ;  thus  the  nerves,  wanting  a  new  sup- 
ply of  spirits,  become  lax,  and  unfit  to  con- 
vey any  impression  to  the  brain.  All  this, 
however,  is  explaining  a  very  rreat  obscurity 
by  somewhat  more  obscure*;  leaving,  there- 
fore, those  spirits  to  open  and  shut  the  en- 
trances to  the  brain,  let  us  be  contented  with 
simply  enumerating  the  efiects  of  sleep  upon 
the  human  constitution. 

In  sleep,  the  whole  nervous  frame  is  re- 
laxed, while  the  heart  and  the  lungs  seem 
more  forcibly  exerted..'     This  fuller  circula. 


1  Robtult. 

"  The  csusei  of  excitation  to  which  our  organs  are 
eiqweed  during  waking,  tend  to  increase  progreaiiveljr 
their  action:  Uie  pulsations  of  the  heart,  for  instance^ 
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Han  produces  also  a  swelling  of  the  muscles, 
as  they  always  find  who  sleep  with  ligatures 
on  any  part  of  their  body.  This  increased 
circulation  also,  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 


are  much  more  freqaent  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
morning,  and  this  motion,  gradually  accelerated,  would 
soon  be  carried  to  a  degree  of  activity  incompatible 
with  the  continuance  of  life,  did  not  sleep  daily  tem- 
per this  energy,  and  bring  it  down  to  its  due  mea- 
sure. Fever  is  occasioned  by  long  continued  want  of 
sleep,  and  in  all  acute  diseases,  the  exacerbation  comes 
on  towards  evening,  the  night's  sleep  abates  again  the 
high  excitation  of  power:  but  this  state  of  the  animal 
economy,  so  salutaiy  and  so  desirable  in  all  sthenic  af- 
fections, is  more  injurious  than  useful  in  diseases,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  extreme  debility.  Adynamy  shows 
itself,  almost  always,  in  the  morning,  in  putrid  fevers; 
and  petechia,  a  sjrmptom  of  extreme  weakness,  break 
out  during  sleep.  This  state  is,  likewise,  favourable  to 
the  coming  on  and  to  the  progress  of  gangrene,  and 
this  is  a  pathological  fact  well  ascertained.  In  all  the 
cases  mentioned,  sleep  does  not  improve  the  condition 
of  the  patiept^;  a  thing  easy  to  conceive,  since  it  only 
adds  to  accidental  debility,  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  weakness,  which  is  also  its  principal  char- 
acteristic. 

Sleep,  that  momentary  interruption  in  the  communi- 
cation of  the  senses  with  outward  objects,  may  be  defined 
the  repose  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  of  volmitary  mo- 
tion. During  sleep,  the  inward  or  assimilating  func- 
tions are  going  on:  digestiou,  absorption,  circulation, 
respiration,  secretion,  nutrition,  are  carried  on ;  some,  as 
absorption  and  nutrition,  with  more  energy  than  during 
waking,  whilst  others  are  evidently  slackened.  During 
sleep,  the  pulse  is  slower  and  weaker,  inspiration  is  less 
frequent,  insensible  perspiration,  urine,  and  all  other 
humours  derived  from  the  blood,  are  separated  in  smaller 
quantity.  Absorption  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  active: 
hence  the  danger  <^  falling  asleep  in  the  midst  of  a  noxi- 
ous air.  It  is  known  that  the  marshy  effluvia,  which 
make  the  Campagna  di  Roma  so  unhealthy,  bring  on, 
almost  inevitably,  intermittent  fevers,  when  the  night  is 
passed  there,  whilst  travellers,  who  go  through  without 
stopping,  are  not  afiected  by  it. 

Sleep  is  a  state  essentially  different  from  death,  to 
which  some  aiithors  have  erroneously  likened  it.  It 
merely  suspends  that  portion  of  life,  which  serves  to 
keep  up  with  outward  objects  an  intercourse  necessary  to 
our  existence.  One  may  say  that  sleep  and  waking  call 
each  other,  and  are  of  mutual  necessity.  The  organs  of 
sense  and  motion,  weary  of  acting,  rest;  but  there  are 
many  circumstances  favouring  this  cessation  of  their 
activity.  A  continual  excitation  of  the  organs  of  sense 
would  keep  them  continually  awake ;  the  removal  of  the 
material  causes  of  our  sensations  tends,  therefore,  to 
plunge  us  into  the  arms  of  sleep ;  wherefore  we  indulge 
In  it  more  voluptuously  in  the  gloom  and  the  stillness  of 
night.  Our  organs  fall  asleep  one  afler  the  other;  the 
smell,  the  taste,  and  the  sight  are  already  at  rest,  when 
the  hearing  and  the  touch  still  send  up  faint  impressions. 
The  perceptions,  awhile  confused,  in  the  end  disappear: 
the  internal  senses  cease  acting;  as  well  as  the  muscles 
allotted  to  voluntary  motion,  whose  action  is  entirely 
0ubject  to  that  of  the  brain. 

Sleep  is  a  state,  if  not  altogether  passive.  In  which, 
at  least,  the  activity,  of  most  of  the  organs  is  remarkably 
diminished,  and  that  of  some  of  them  completely  sus- 
pended. It  is  erroneously,  then,  that  some  authors  have 
viewed  it  as  an  active  phenomenon,  and  a  function  of 
the  li  ving  economy :  It  ts  only  a  mode  or  manner  of  being. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  they  have  maintained,  that  to  sleep 
required  some  measure  of  strength.    Excessive  fatigue 


of  exercise,  which  is  continued  through  the 
frame ;  and  by  this,  the  perspiration  becomes 
more  copious,  although  the  appetite  for  food 
is  entirely  taken  away.     Too  m  uch  sleep  dulls 


hinders  sleep,  merely  by  a  sense  of  pain  in  all  the  mus- 
cles, a  pain  that  excites  anew  the  action  of  the  bnln, 
which  it  keeps  awake,  tiU  it  is  itself  overpowered  by 
sleep. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  show  the  proximate  came  of 
sleep.  Some  have  said  that  it  depends  on  the  collapse 
of  the  lamins  of  the  cerebellum,  which,  as  they  ooo- 
ceive,  are  in  a  state  of  erection  during  waking;  and 
they  argue  from  the  experiment  in  which  by  compres- 
sing the  cerebellum  of  a  living  animal,  sleep  is  Imme- 
diately brought  on.  This  sleep,  like  that  produced  by 
compression  of  any  other  part  of  the  cerebral  mass.  Is  really 
a  state  of  disease ;  and  no  mors  natural  than  apoplexy. 
Others,  conceiving  sleep,  no  doubt,  analogous  to  this  af- 
fection, ascribe  it  to  the  collection  of  humours  upon  the 
brain,  during  waking.  This  organ,  say  they,  compres- 
sed by  the  blood  which  obstructs  its  vessels,  UDa  Into  a 
state  of  real  stupor.  An  opinion  as  unsupported  as  the 
other.  As  long  as  the  humours  flow  in  abundance  to- 
wards the  brain,  they  keep  up  in  it  an  excitement  which 
Is  altogether  unfavourable  to  sleep.  Do  we  not  kno%v, 
that  it  is  enough  that  the  brain  be  strongly  occupied  by 
Its  thoughts,  or  vividly  aflected,  in  any  way,  to  repel 
sleep?  Coffee,  spirituous  liquors,  in  small  quantities, 
will  produce  sleeplessness,  by  exciting  the  force  of  cir- 
culation, and  determining  towards  the  brain.  %  more 
considerable  afflux  of  blood.  AU,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  may  divert  this  fluid  towards  another  organ,  as 
copious  bleedings,  pediluvium,  purges,  digestion,  copu- 
lation, severe  cold,  or  whatever  diminishes  the  force 
with  which  it  is  driven  towards  it,  as  inebriation,  gene- 
ral debility,  tends  powerfully  to  promote  sleep.  In  like 
manner,  is  it  observed,  that  while  it  lasts,  the  cerebral 
mass  collapses ;  a  sign  that  the  flow  of  blood  into  it  is 
remarkably  lessened. 

The  organs  of  the  senses,  laid  asleep,  in  sooceoioay 
awake  in  the  same  manner.  Sounds  and  light  produce 
impressions,  confused  at  first,  on  the  eyes  and  ears;  in 
a  little  time,  these  sensations  grow  distinct;  we  smell, 
we  taste,  we  judge  of  bodies  by  the  touch.  The  organs 
of  motion  prepare  for  entering  into  action,  and  begin  to 
act,  at  the  direction  of  the  will,  llie  causes  of  waking 
operate  by  determining  a  greater  flow  of  blood  into  the 
brain:  they  include  all  that  can  afllect  the  senses,  as  the 
return  of  light  and  of  noise  with  the  rising  of  the  son;  at 
times,  they  act  within  us.  Thus,  urine,  fecal  matter, 
other  fluids  accumulated  in  their  reservoirs,  irritate 
them,  and  send  up,  towards  the  brain,  an  agftation 
which  assists  in  dispelling  slumber.  Habit  too,  acts 
upon  this  phenomenon,  as  on  all  those  of  the  nervous 
and  sensitive  system,  with  most  remarkable  influence. 
There  are  many  that  sleep  soundly  amidst  noises  which, 
at  first  kept  them  painfully  awake.  Whatever  need  he 
may  have  of  longer  repose,  a  man  that  has  fixed  the 
dally  hour  of  his  awaking,  will  awake  every  morning  to 
his  hour.  It  is  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
It  is  enough  to  will  it  strongly,  and  we  can  awake  at 
any  hour  we  choose. 

Although  sleep  implies  the  perfect  repose  of  the  or- 
gans of  sensation  and  of  motion,  some  of  these  organs 
persist  in  their  activity;  which  obliges  us  to  acknowledge 
intermediate  states  between  sleep  and  waking,  real 
mixed  situations,  which  belong,  more  or  less,  to  one  or 
to  the  other.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Imagi- 
nation reproduces,  in  the  brain,  sensations  it  has  for- 
merly known,  the  intellect  works,  associates  and  com- 
bines ideas,  oiten  discordant,  and  sometimes  natural, 
brings  forth  monsters,  hoiriblo,  or  fuitastic  or  rldictt- 
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tlie  apprehension,  weakens  the  memory,  and 
unfits  the  body  for  labour.  On  the  contrary, 
sleep  too  mnch  abridged,  emaciates  the  frame 
produces  melancholy,  and  consumes  the  con- 
stitation.  It  requires  some  care,  therefore,  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  sleep,  and  just  to 
take  as  much  as  will  completely  restore  nature, 
without  oppressing  it  The  poor,  as  Otway 
aays,  sleep  little  ;  forced  by  their  situation,  to 
lengthen  out  their  labour  to  their  n^essities, 
they  have  but  a  short  interval  for  this  pleasing 
refreshment;  and  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that  bodily  labour  demands  a  less  quantity  of 
sleep  than  mental.  Labourers  and  artizans 
are  generally  satisfied  with  about  seven  hours; 
but  I  have  known  some  scholars  who  usually 
slept  nine,  and  perceived  their  faculties  no 
way  impaired  by  oversleeping. 

The  famous  rhilip  Barrettiere,  who  was 
considered  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  at  the  ace 
of  fourteen,  was  known  to  sleep  regularly 
twelve  hours  in  the  twenty.four ;  the  extreme 
activity  of  his  mind,  when  awake,  in  some 
measure  called  for  an  adequate  alternation  of 
repose :  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  when 
students  stint  themselves  in  this  particular, 
they  lessen  the  waking  powers  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  weaken  its  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions. Animals  that  seldom  think,  as  was 
said,  can  very  easily  dispense  with  sleep  ;  and 
of  men,  such  as  think  least,  will,  very  pro- 
bably, be  satisfied  with  the  smallest  share. 
A  life  of  studv,  it  is  well  known,  unfits  the 
body  for  receiving  this  gentle  refreshment ; 
the  approaches  of  sleep  are  driven  ofif  by 
thinking:  when  therefore,  it  comes  at  last, 
we  should  not  be  too  ready  to  interrupt  its 
continuance. 

Sleep  is  indeed,  to  some,  a  very  agreeable 
period  of  their  existence :  and  it  has  been  a 
question  in  the  schools,  Which  was  most 
happy,  the  man  who  was  a  beggar  by  night, 
and  a  king  by  day ;  or  he  who  was  a  beggar 
by  day,  and  a  king  by  night?  It  is  given 
in  favour  of  the  nightly  monarch,  by  him  who 
first  started  the  question :  "  For  the  dream," 
says   he,  "  gives  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 


dignity,  without  its  attendant  inconveniences; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king,  who  sup- 
poses himself  degraded,  feels  all  the  misery 
of  his  fallen  fortune,  without  trying  to  find 
the  comforts  of  his  humble  situation.  Thus, 
by  day,  both  states  have  their  peculiar  dis- 
tresses :  but,  by  night,  the  exalted  beggar  is 
perfectly  blessed,  and  the  king  completely 
miserable."  All  this,  however,  is  rather 
fanciful  than  just;  the  pleasure  dreams  can 
give  us,  seldom  reaches  to  our  waking  pitch 
of  happiness :  the  mind  often,  in  the  midst 
of  its  highest  visionary  satisfactions,  demands 
of  itself,  whether  it  does  not  owe  them  to  a 
dream ;  and  frequently  awakes  with  the  re- 

ply- 
But  it  is  seldom,  except  in  cases  of  the 
highest  delight,  or  the  most  extreme  uneasi- 
ness, that  the  mind  has  power  thus  to  disen- 
gage itself  from  the  dominion  of  fancy.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  operations,  it  sub- 
mits to  those  numberless  fantastic  images  that 
succeed  each  other,  and  which,  like  many  of 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  generally  forgotten. 
Of  these,  however,  if  any,  by  their  oiddity, 
or  their  continuance,  afiect  us  strongly,  they 
are  then  remembered ;  and  there  have  been 
some  who  felt  their  impressions  so  strongly, 
as  to  mistake  them  for  realities,  and  to  rank 
them  among  the  past  actions  of  their  lives. 

There  are  others  upon  whom  dreams  seem 
to  have  a  very  different  effect ;  and  who,  with- 
out  seeming  to  remember  their  impressions 
the  next  morning,  have  yet  shown,  by  their 
actions  during  sleep,  that  they  were  very 
powerfully  impelled  by  their  dominion.  We 
have  numberless  instances  of  such  persons 
who,  while  asleep,  have  performed  many  of 
the  ordinary  duties  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  when  waking  ;  and,  with  a  ridi- 
culous industry,  have  completed  by  night, 
what  they  failed  doing  by  day*     We  are 


lorn;  raiMf  jojr,  hope,  grief»  lurprise  or  terror;  and  all 
these  feoclef,  all  these  emoUoos  are  recollected  more  or 
less  distinctljr,  when  we  are  again  awake,  so  as  to  allow 
no  doubt  but  that  the  brain  has  been  really  in  action, 
during  the  repose  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  emotion. 
Dreams  is  the  name  given  to  these  phenomena.  Some- 
Umee  we  speak  in  sleep,  and  this  brings  us  a  little 
nearer  to  the  state  of  waking,  since  to  the  action  of  the 
brain  is  added  that  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Finally, 
all  the  relative  functions  are  capable  of  action,  except- 
ing the  outward  senses.  The  brain  acts,  and  deter- 
mines the  action  of  the  organs  of  motion  or  speech, 
only  In  consequence  of  former  impressions;  and  this 
state,  which  diffisrs  from  waking  only  by  the  inaction 
of  the  senses,  is  called  tomnamiuiism, — Bicherantfs 
Phynoiogy. 


>  The  newspapers  lately  gave  an  account  of  a  servant 
girl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  who,  having  been 
one  evening  desired  to  prepare  a  baking  of  cakes  early 
next  morning,  arose  in  the  night,  brought  water,  of 
which  there  happened  to  be  none  in  the  house,  from  the 
canal,  whence  It  was  commonly  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
family,  baked  a  large  far],  placed  it  upon  the  girdle, 
which  she  adjusted  properly  over  the  grate,  but  over- 
looked the  necessity  of  lighting  the  fire.  All  this  she 
discovered  next  morning  when  she  awoke.  A  relation 
is  given  by  Henricus  ab  Heeres,  in  his  Medical  Obter- 
vaiUm*,  of  a  student  whose  poetical  talent  was  more 
lively  at  such  times  than  when  awake.  This  young  man 
cudgelled  his  brains  sometimes  the  whole  day,  in  making 
▼erses,  correcting  and  blotting  them  out  again ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  please  himself,  was  forced  to  leave  many 
gaps  till  a  more  luclcy  sitting.  Sometimes,  after  leaving 
his  compositions  in  this  imperfect  state,  he  would  rise 
in  the  night,  open  his  desk,  fall  to  writing,  fill  up  the 
chasms,  read  aloud  what  he  had  written,  laugh  heartily 
at  what  pleased  him,  and  call  his  chamber-fellow  to  do 
the  like,  and  yet  all  this  while  he  was  fast  asleep:  then 
,  putting  off  his  shoes  and  clothes,  shutting  his  desk,  and 
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told,  in  the  German  Ephemerides,  of  a  young 
student,  who  being  enjoined  a  severe  exercise 
by  his  tutor,  went  to  bed,  despairing  of  accom- 
plishing it.  The  next  morning  awaking,  to 
his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  task  fiiirly 
written  out,  and  finished  in  his  own  hand- 
Writing. 

He  was  at  first,  as  the  account  has  it,  in. 
duced  to  ascribe  this  strange  production  to  the 
operations  of  an  infernal  agent ;  but  his  tutor, 
willing  to  examine  the  affair  to  the  bottom, 
set  him  another  exercise,  still  more  severe  than 
the  former,  and  took  precautions  to  observe  his 
conduct  the  whole  night  The  young  gentle- 
man, upon  being  so  severely  tasked,  felt  the 
same  inquietude  that  he  had  done  on  the  for- 
mer occasion ;  went  to  bed  gloomy  and  pen- 
sive, pondering  on  the  next  day's  duty,  and, 
after  some  time,  fell  asleep.  But  shortly  after, 
his  tutor,  who  continued  to  observe  him  from 
a  place  that  was  concealed,  was  surprised  to 
see  him  get  up,  and  very  deliberately  go  to 
the  table ;  where  he  took  out  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  drew  himself  a  chair,  and  sat  very 
methodically  to  thinking :  it  seems,  that  his 
being  asleep,  only  served  to  strengthen  the 
powers  of  his  imagination  ;  for  he  very  quick- 
ly  and  easily  went  through  the  task  assigned 
him ;  put  his  chair  aside,  and  then  returned 
to  bed  to  take  out  the  rest  of  his  nap.  What 
credit  we  are  to  give  to  this  account,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  determine;  but  this  may  bo 
said,  that  the  book  from  whence  it  was  taken, 
has  some  good  marks  of  veracity ;  for  it  is 
very  learned,  and  very  dull ;  and  is  written 
in  a  country  noted,  if  not  for  truth,  at  least 
for  want  of  invention. 

The  ridiculous  story  of  Arlotto  is  well 
known,  who  has  had  a  volume  written,  con- 
taining a  narrative  of  the  actions  of  his  life, 
not  one  of  which  was  performed  while  he  was 
awake.     He  was  an  Italian  Franciscan  friar. 


laying  his  papers  aside,  he  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept 
till  he  \t'as  called  up,  utterly  ignorant  (3  what  he  had 
written,  said,  or  done  in  the  night  time.  In  the  moru- 
ing,  returning  to  his  studies,  and  finding  the  blanks  in 
bis  verses  filled  up  with  his  own  hand,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  it  was  done  by  man  or  some  evil  geniui 
and  was  in  great  perplexity,  till  his  fellow-students  set 
his  mind  at  rest  by  a  recital  of  his  behaviour  during  his 
sleep.  Some  time  after,  ho  left  tlie  schools,  and  betak- 
ing himself  to  a  virtuous  wife,  was  haunted  by  tlie  same 
infirmity,  would  rise  in  the  night,  take  the  child  out  of 
the  cradle,  walk  about  the  house  with  it,  and  answer  any 
question  truly  that  his  wife  then  propounded  to  him, 
which  he  would  not  do  at  other  times.  About  the  for- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  and  to  his  great  satisfaction,  this 
custom  left  him,  unless  he  had  drunk  hard  overnight. 
His  wife  and  whole  family,  that  had  seen  him  walking, 
reading,  and  writing,  being  desired  to  observe  it,  affirm- 
ed that  be  spoke  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  awake, 
and  that  his  eyes  were  open  all  the  time,  of  which  he 
was  wholly  ignorant,  and  sincerely  protested  ho  saw  not 
at  all,  and  remembered  nothing  of  what  they  said  he 
had  done. 


extremely  rigid  in  his  manners,  and  retnarka- 
bly  devout  ai\d  learned  in  his  daily  converse, 
tion.  By  night,  however,  and  during  his 
sleep,  he  played  a  very  oifTerent  character 
from  what  he  did  by  day,  and  was  often  de- 
tected in  very  atrocious  crimes.  He  was  at 
one  time  detected  in  actually  attempting  a 
rape,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  in 
the  hands  of  justice.  His  brothers  of  the  con- 
vent often  watched  him  while  he  went  very 
deliberately  into  the  chapel,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  commit  sacrilege.  They  some- 
times permitted  him  to  carry  the  chalice  and 
the  vestments  away  into  his  own  chamberi 
and  the  next  morning  amused  themselves  at 
the  poor  man's  consternation  for  what  he  had 
done.  But  of  all  his  sleeping  transgressions, 
that  was  the  most  ridiculous,  in  which  he  was 
called  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  person  departed. 
Arlotto,  after  having  devoutly  performed  his 
duty,  retired  to  a  chamber  which  was  shown 
him,  to  rest;  but  there  he  had  no  sooner  fallen 
asleep,  than  he  began  to  reflect  that  the  dead 
body  had  got  a  ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers, 
which  might  be  useful  to  him:  accordingly, 
with  a  pious  resolution  of  stealing  it,  he  went 
down,  undressed  as  he  was,  into  a  room  full 
of  women,  and,  with  e;reat  composure,  endea« 
voured  to  seize  the  ring.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  taken  before  the  inquisition 
for  witchcraft;  and  the  poor  creature  had  like 
to  have  been  condemned,  till  his  peculiar 
character  accidentally  came  to  be  known; 
however,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  for  the 
rest  of  life  in  his  own  convent,  and  on  no  ac- 
count whatsoever  to  stir  abroad. 

What  are  we  to  say  to  such  actions  as 
these  ?  or  how  account  for  this  operation  of  the 
mind  in  dreaming?  It  should  seem  that  the 
imagination,  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night,  is 
always  employed;  and  that  often  against  our 
wills,  it  intrudes,  where  it  is  least  commanded 
or  desired.  While  awake,  and  in  health, 
this  busy  principle  cannot  much  delude  us:  it 
may  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  raise  a  thou* 
sand  phantoms  before  us;  but  we  have  evci-y 
one  of  the  senses  alive  to  bear  testimony  to 
its  falsehood.  Our  eyos  show  us  that  the 
prospect  is  not  present;  our  hearing  and  our 
touch  depose  against  its  reality;  and  our  taste 
and  smelling  are  equally  vigilant  in  detecting 
the  imposture.  Reason,  therefore,  at  oace 
gives  judgment  upon  the  cause,  and  the  va* 
grant  intruder,  Imagination,  is  imprisoned, 
or  banished  from  the  mind.  But  in  sleep  it 
is  otherwise;  having,  as  much  as  possible^  put 
our  senses  from  their  duty,  having  cloied  the 
eyes  from  seeing,  and  the  ears,  taste,  ind 
smelling,  from  their  peculiar  functions,  and 
having  diminished  even  the  touch  itself,  by 
all  the  arts  of  softness,  the  imagination  is  then 
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Mi  to  riot  at  large,  and  to  lead  the  under- 
standing  without  an  opposer.  Every  incur- 
sive  idea  then  becomes  a  reality ;  and  the 
mind,  not  having  one  pov^rer  that  can  prove 
the  illusion,  takes  them  for  truths.  As  in 
madness,  the  senses,  from  struggling  with  the 
ima^^ination,  are  at  length  forced  to  submit; 
sOy  m  sleep,  they  seem  for  a  while  soothed 
into  the  liKe  submission:  the  smallest  violence 
exerted  upon  any  one  of  them,  however, 
rouses  all  the  rest  in  their  mutual  defence ; 
and  the  imagination,  that  had  for  a  while  told 
its  thousand  falsehoods,  is  totally  driven  away, 
or  only  permitted  to  pass  under  the  custody 
of  such  as  are  every  moment  ready  to  detect 
its  imposition. 


CHAP.  VII. 


OF    SDSING,' 


*'  Havivo  mentioned  the  senses  as  correct- 
ing the  errors  of  the  imagination,  and,  as 
forcing  it,  in  some  measure,  to  bring  us  just 
information,  it  will  naturally  follow,  that  we 
should  examine  the  nature  of  those  senses 
themselves:  we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  see 
bow  far  they  also  impose  on  us,  and  how  far 
they  contribute  to  correct  each  other.  Let  it 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  we  are  nei- 
ther  giving  a  treatise  of  optics  or  phonics,  but 
a  history  of  our  own  perceptions:  and  to  those 
we  chiefly  confine  ourselves." 

The  eyes  '  very  soon  begin  to  be  formed  in 


1  This  chapter  is  taken  from  Mr  Buflbn.  I  believe 
the  reader  will  readily  excuse  anjr  apology;  aod,  perhaps, 
may  wish  that  I  had  talcea  this  liberty  much  more  fre- 
quently. What  I  add  is  marked,  as  in  a  former  in- 
stonce,  with  iDvertad  oommasi^ — N^  iy  OoUsmitk. 

*  The  eyeM  are  so  placed  as  to  command  a  great  extent 
of  objects  at  once,  and  are  enclosed  io  two  osseoiis  cavi- 
ties, known  by  the  name  of  orbits.  The  base  of  these 
cavities  is  forwards,  and  shaped  obliquely  outwards ;  so 
tlut  their  entward  side  not  being  so  long  as  the  others, 
the  btU  of  the  eye  supported,  on  that  side,  only  by  soft 
parts,  mi^  be  directed  outwards  and  take  cognisance  of 
objects  placed  to  a  side,  without  its  being  necessary,  at 
the  same  time,  to  turn  the  head.  In  proportion  as  we 
descend  from  man  in  the  scale  of  animated  beings,  the 
■hape  of  the  bate  ef  the  orbits  beoomes  more  and  more 
oblique ;  the  eyes  oeaie  to  be  directed  firward,  in  short, 
the  estcmal  side  of  the  socket  disappears,  and  the  sight 
is  entirely  directed  outward,  and  as  the  physiognomy 
derives  its  principal  character  from  the  eyes,  its  expres- 
sion is  absolutely  changed.  In  certain  animals  very 
fleet  in  nmning,  aiieh  as  the  hare,  the  lateral  situation 
of  the  orfuia  of  vision*  prevents  the  animals  from  see- 
ing small  directs,  placed  directly  before  them,  hence 
those  animals,  when  closely  pursued,  are  so  easily  caught 
in  the  snares  which  are  laid  for  them. 

The  organ  ef  iic^t  eenslsts  of  three  essentially  distinct 
parti.  The  one  set  intended  to  pietect  the  eyebaU,  to 
screen  it,  at  times,  irom  the  inauence  of  light,  and  to 
maintain  it  in  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  exercise 


the  human  embryo,  and  in  the  chicken  also. 
Of  all  the  parts  which  the  animal  has  double, 
the  eyes  are  produced  the  soonest,  and  appear 
the  most  prominent.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 


of  its  functions  ;  these  parts  are  the  eye-brows,  the  eye- 
lids, and  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  and  they  serve  as 
appendages  of  the  organ.  The  eye-ball  iUelf  contains 
two  parts  answering  very  different  purposes ;  the  one, 
formed  by  neaiiy  the  whole  globe,  is  a  real  optical  in- 
strument, placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  retina,  and 
destined  to  produce  on  the  luminous  rays  those  changes 
whioh  are  indispensable,  in  the  mechanism  of  vision ; 
the  other,  formed  by  tlie  medullary  expansion  of  the  op* 
tic  nerve,  is  Idie  immediate  organ  of  that  function.  It 
is  the  ruina,  which  alone  is  affected  by  the  impression 
of  light,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  contact  of  that  very 
subtle  iluid.  This  impression  is  transmitted  to  the  cere- 
bral organ,  by  the  optio  nerve,  the  expansion  of  which 
forms  the  retina. 

The  more  or  less  dark  colour  of  the  hairs  of  the  eye- 
brows, renders  that  projection  very  well  adapted  to  di- 
minish  the  effect  of  too  vidd  a  light,  by  absoibing  a  part 
of  its  rays.  The  eye-brows  answer  this  purpose,  the 
more  completely,  from  being  mora  projecting,  and  from 
the  darker  colour  of  the  hairs  which  cover  them ;  hence 
we  depress  tlie  eye-brows,  by  knitting  them  traversely, 
in  passing  from  the  dark,  into  a  place  strongly  illumin- 
ated,  which  causes  an  uneasy  sensation  to  the  organ  of 
sight.  Hence,  likewise,  the  custom  that  prevails  with 
some  southern  nations,  whose  eye«brows  are  shaded  by 
thicker  and  darker  hairs,  to  blacken  them,  that  they 
may  still  better  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

The  eye-lids  are  two  movable  curtains,  placed  before 
the  eyes  wliich  they  alteiTiately  cover  and  uncover.  It 
was  requisite  that  they  should  be  on  the  stretch  and  yet 
capable  of  free  motion;  now,  both  these  ends  are  ob- 
tained by  tlie  tarsal  cartilages,  which  are  situated  along 
the  whole  of  their  free  edges  and  of  the  muscles  which 
enter  into  their  structure.  The  cellular  tissue,  which 
unites  tlie  thin  and  delicate  skin  of  the  eye-lids  to  the 
muscular  fibres,  contains,  instead  of  a  consistent  fat, 
which  would  have  impeded  its  motion,  a  gelatinous 
lymph  which,  when  in  excess,  constitutes  oedema  of  the 
eye-lids.  The  tissue  of  the  eye-lids  is  not  absolutely 
opaque,  since,  even  when  strongly  drawn  together,  and 
completely  covering  the  globe  oi  the  eye,  one  may  still 
discern  through  their  texture,  light  from  darkness.  On 
that  account,  light  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  awakening,  and  it  is  of  consequence  to  keep 
in  the  dark,  patients  fktigued  by  want  of  sleep. 

The  principal  use  of  the  eye-lids  is  to  shade  the  eyes 
from  the  continual  impression  of  light.  Like  all  the 
other  organs,  the  eyes  require  to  recruit  thei«selves  by 
repose ;  and  they  had  not  been  able  to  enjoy  it,  if  the  in- 
cessant impression  of  the  luminous  rays  had  continually 
excited  their  sensibility.  The  removal  of  the  eye-lids 
is  attended  with  loss  of  sleep.  The  fluids  are  deteiw 
mined  to  the  aflected  organ  which  suffers  from  incessant 
irritation.  The  eyes  inflame,  the  inflammation  spreads 
towards  the  brain,  and  the  4)at{ent  expires  in  the  most 
dreadful  agony.  Thanks  to  an  advanced  state  of  civlli-i 
zation,  these  barbarous  tortures  have  long  been  abolished; 
but  what  happens,  when  from  ectropium  of  one  or  other 
of  the  eye-lids,  a  small  portion  of  the  sclerotic  coat  or 
cornea  remains  uncovered,  proves  the  indispensable  n^ 
ccssity  of  those  parts.  The  spot  exposed  to  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  air  and  of  the  light,  becomes  irri. 
tated  and  inflamed,  and  there  comes  on  an  ophthalmia, 
which  can  be  cured  only,  by  bringing  together,  ly 
means  of  a  surgical  operation,  the  divided  edges  d  the 
opening  which  is  the  cause  of  the  affection.  Prom  the 
movabto  e«1ge8  of  both  eye-lid?,  there  arise  short  curved 
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Ill  viviparoas  animals,  and  particularly  in 
man,  they  are  not  so  large  in  proportion,  at 
first,  as  in  the  oviparous  kinds ;  nevertheless, 
they  are  more  speedily -developed,  when  they 
befi'in  to  appear,  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  the  same  with  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing;  the  little  bones  that  compose  the  internal 
parts  of  the  ear  are  entirely  formed  before  the 
other  bones,  though  much  larger,  have  ac- 
quired any  part  of  their  growth  or  solidity. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  furnished  with  the  greatest  qn&n- 
tity  of  nerves,  are  the  first  in  forming.  Thus 
the  brain  and  the  spinal-marrow,  are  the  first 
seen  begun  in  the  embryo;  and,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said,  that  wherever  the  nerves  go, 
or  send  their  branches  in  great  numbers,  there 
the  parts  are  soonest  begun,  and  the  most 
completely  finished. 

If  we  examine  the  eyes  of  a  child  some 
hours,  or  even  some  days  after  its  birth,  it  will 
be  easily  discerned  that  it  as  yet  makes  no  use 
of  them.  The  humour  of  the  organ  not  hav. 
ing  acquired  a  sufficient  consistence,  the  rays 
of  light  strike  but  confusedly  upon  the  retina, 
or  expansion  of  nerves  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
It  is  not  till  about  a  month  after  they  are  bom, 
that  children  fix  them  upon  objects;  for,  be- 
fore that  time,  they  turn  them  indiscriminate- 
ly everywhere,  without  appearing  to  be  a£fect- 
ed  by  any.  At  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  they 
plainly  discover  a  choice  in  the  objects  of  their 
attention;  they  ^x  their  eyes  upon  the  most 
brilliant  colours,  and  seem  peculiarly  desirous 
of  turning  them  towards  the  light.  Hitherto, 
however,  they  onlv  seem  to  fortify  the  organ 
for  seeing  distinctly;  but  they  have  still  many 
illusions  to  correct 

The  first  great  error  in  vision  is,  that  the 
eye  inverts  every  object:  and  it  in  reality  ap- 
pears to  the  child,  until  the  touch  has  served 
to  undeceive  it,  turned  upside  down.  A  se- 
cond error  in  vision  is,  that  every  object  ap- 
pears double.     The  same  object  forms  itself 


hairs,  of  fiie  same  colour  as  those  of  the  eye-brows;  they 
are  called  eye-lashes,  and  are  intended  to  prevent  insects, 
or  other  very  light  sufastancea^  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere, from  getting  between  the  eye-ball  and  the  eye- 
lids. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  thus  defended  against 
external  iiguries,  is  continually  moistened  by  the  tears. 
The  organ  which  secretes  this  fluid,  is  a  small  gland 
situated  in  a  depression  at  the  anterior  and  external 
part  of  the  arch  of  tlie  orbit,  imbedded  in  fat,  and  sup- 
plied with  vessels  and  nerves  in  proportion  to  its  buUc, 
and  pouring  the  fluid  it  secretes,  by  means  of  seven  or 
eight  ducts  which  open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
upper  eye-Ud,  by  capillary  oriflces  directed  downward 
and  inward.  The  tears  are  a  muco-serous  fluid,  rather 
heavier  than  distilled  water,  saltish,  changing  to  a 
green  colour,  vegetable  blues,  and  containing  soda, 
muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  phosphate  of  soda  and  of  Um^.—RickfrancT*  Phy~ 
iioloffy. 


distinctly  upon  each  eye;  and  is  consequently 
seen  twice.  This  error,  also,  can  only  be  cor- 
rected  by  the  touch;  and  although,  in  reality, 
every  object  we  see  appears  inverted  and  dou. 
ble,  yet  the  judgment  and  habit  have  so  often 
corrected  the  sense,  that  we  no  longer  sub- 
mit  to  its  imposition,  but  see  every  object  in 
its  just  position,  the  very  instant  it  appears. 
Were  we  therefore,  deprived  of  feeling,  our 
eyes  would  not  only  misrepresent  the  situation, 
but  also  the  number,  of  all  things  around  us. 
To  convince  us  that  we  see  objects  inverted, 
we  have  only  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
images  are  represented,  coming  through  a 
small  hole  in  a  darkened  room.  If  such  a 
small  hole  be  made  in  a  dark  room,  so  that  no 
light  can  come  in,  but  through  it,  all  the  ob- 

i'ects  without  will  be  painted  on  the  wall  be- 
lind,  but  in  an  inverted  position,  their  heads 
downwards.  For  as  all  the  rays  which  pass 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  object  without, 
cannot  enter  the  hole  in  the  same  extent  which 
they  had  in  leaving  the  object;  since,  if  so, 
they  would  require  the  aperture  to  be  as  laige 
as  the  object;  and,  as  each  part  and  every 
point  of  the  object  sends  forth  the  image  of 
itself  on  every  side,  and  the  rays  which  form 
these  images  pass  from  all  points  of  the  ob- 
ject as  from  so  many  centres,  so  such  only  can 
pass  through  the  small  aperture  as  come  in 
opposite  directions.  Thus  the  little  aperture 
becomes  a  centre  for  the  entire  object;  through 
which  the  rays  from  the  upper  parts,  as  well 
as  from  the  lower  parts  of  it,  pass  in  converg- 
ing directions;  and  consequently,  they  must 
cross  each  other,  in  the  central  point,  and  thus 
paint  the  objects  behind «  upon  the  wall,  in  an 
inverted  position. 

It  is,  in  like  manner,  easy  to  conceive,  that 
we  see  all  objects  double,  whatever  our  pre. 
sent  sensations  may  seem  to  tell  us  to  the  con- 
trary. For  to  convince  us  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  situation  of  any  one  ob- 
ject on  shutting  one  eye,  and  then  compare 
the  same  situation  bv  shutting  the  other.  If, 
for  instance,  we  hold  up  a  finger  and  shut  the 
right  eye,  we  shall  find  it  hide  a  certain  pan 
of  the  room;  if  again  re-shutting  the  other 
eye,  we  shall  find  that  part  of  the  room  visi- 
ble, and  the  finger  seeming  to  cover  a  part  of 
the  room  that  had  been  visible  before.  If  we 
open  both  eyes,  however,  the  part  covered  will 
appear  to  lie  between  the  two  extremes.  But 
the  truth  is,  we  see  the  object  our  finger  had 
covered,  one  image  of  it  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  the  left;  but,  from  habit,  suppose  (hat 
wo  see  but  one  image  placed  between  both; 
our  sense  of  feeling  having  corrected  the  errors 
of  sight  And  thus,  also,  if  instead  of  two 
eyes,  we  had  two  hundred,  we  should,  at  first, 
fancy  the  objects  increased  in  proportion,  until 
one  sense  had  corrected  another. 
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"  The  having  two  eyes  might  thus  be  said 
to  be  rather  an  inconvenience  than  a  benefit; 
since  one  eye  wonld  answer  the  purposes  of 
sight  as  well,  and  be  less  liable  to  illusion. 
But  it  is  otherwise;  two  eyes  greatly  contri- 
bute, if  not  to  distinct,  at  least  to  extensive 
vision.  *  When  an  object  is  placed  at  a  mo- 
derate distance,  by  the  means  of  both  eyes 
we  see  a  larger  share  of  it  than  we  possibly 
could  with  one^  the  right  eye  seeing  a  greater 
portion  of  its  right  aide,  and  the  left  eye  of  its 
corresponding  side.  Thus  both  eyes,  in  some 
measure,  see  round  the  object;  and  it  is  this 
that  gives  it,  in  nature,  that  bold  relievo^  or 
swelling,  with  which  they  appear;  and  which 
no  painting,  how  exquisite  soever,  can  attain 
to.  The  painter  must  be  contented  with  shad- 
ing on  a  fiat  surface;  but  the  eyes,  in  observ- 
ing  nature,  do  not  behold  the  shading  only, 
but  a  part  of  the  figure  also,  that  lies  behind 
those  very  shadings  which  give  it  that  swell- 
ing which  painters  so  ardently  desire,  but  can 
never  fully  imitate. 

"  There  is  another  defect,  which  either  of 
the  eyes  taken  singly  would  have,  but  which 
is  corrected,  by  having  the  organ  double.  In 
either  eye  there  is  a  point,  which  has  no  vision 
whatsoever;  so  that  if  one  of  them  only  is  em« 
ployed  in  seeing,  there  is  a  part  of  the  object 
to  which  it  is  always  totally  blind.  This  is  that 
part  of  the  optic  nerve  where  its  vein  and  artery 
run;  which  being  insensible,  that  point  of  the 
object  that  is  painted  there  must  continue  un- 
seen.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  only  to 
try  a  very  easy  experiment  If  we  take  three 
black  patches,  and  stick  them  upon  a  white 
wall,  about  a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  each 
about  as  high  as  the  eye  that  is  to  observe 
them;  then  retiring  six  or  seven  feet  back,  and 
shuttine  one  eye,  by  trying  for  some  time, 
we  shall  find,  that  while  we  distinctly  behold 
the  black  spots  that  are  to  the  right  and  left, 
that  which  is  in  the  middle  remains  totally 
unseen.  Or,  in  other  words,  when  we  bring 
that  part  of  the  eye,  where  the  optic  artery 
runs,  to  fall  upon  the  object,  it  will  then  be- 
come invisible.  This  defect,  however,  in 
either  eye,  is  always  corrected  by  both,  since 
the  part  of  the  object  that  is  unseen  by  one. 
will  be  very  distinctly  perceived  by  the  other," 

Besides  the  former  defects,  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  distances  from  the  sight  without  the 
help  of  touch.  Naturally  every  object  we 
see  appears  to  be  within  our  eyes;  and  a  child, 
who  has  as  yet  made  but  little  use  of  the  sense 
of  feeling,  must  suppose  that  every  thing  it 
sees  makes  a  part  of  itself.  Such  objects  are 
only  seen  more  or  less  bulky,  as  they  approach 
or  recede  from  its  eyes ;  so  that  a  fly  that  is 
near  will  appear  larger  than  an  ox  at  a  dis- 


^  Leoiardo  da  Vinci. 
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tance.  It  is  experience  alone  that  can  rectify 
this  mistake;  and  a  long  acquaintance  witn 
the  real  size  of  every  object  quickly  assures 
us  of  the  distance  at  which  it  is  seen. — The 
last  man  in  a  file  of  soldiers  appears  in  reality 
much  less,  perhaps  ten  times  more  diminutive, 
than  the  man  next  to  us;  however,  we  do  not 
perceive  this  difiference,  but  continue  to  think 
him  of  equal  stature;  for  the  numbers  we  have 
seen  thus  lessened  by  distance,  and  have 
found,  by  repeated  experience,  to  be  of  the 
natural  size  when  we  come  closer,  instantly 
correct  the  sense,  and  every  object  is  perceived 
with  nearly  its  natural  proportion.  But  it  is 
otherwise,  if  we  observe  objects  in  such  situ- 
ations as  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
to  correct  the  errors  of  the  eye;  if,  for  instance, 
we  look  at  men  from  the  top  of  a  high  steeple, 
they,  in  that  case,  appear  very  much  dimin- 
ished, as  we  have  not  had  a  habit  of  correct- 
ing the  sense  in  that  position 

Although  a  small  degree  of  reflection  will 
serve  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  these  posi. 
tions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  strengthen  them 
by  an  authority  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
Mr  Chcselden  having  couched  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen for  a  cataract,  who  had  hitherto  been 
blind,  and  thus  at  once  having  restored  him 
to  sight,  curiously  marked  the  progress  of  his 
mind  upon  that  occasion.  This  youth,  though 
he  had  been  till  then  incapable  of  seeing,  yet 
was  not  totally  blind,  but  could  tell  day  from 
night,  as  persons  in  his  situation  always  may. 
He  could  also,  with  a  strong  light,  distinguish 
black  from  white,  and  either  from  the  vivid 
colour  of  scarlet:  however  he  saw  nothing  of 
the  form  of  bodies;  and  without  a  bright  light, 
not  even  colours  themselves.  He  was  at  first 
couched  only  in  one  of  his  eyes;  and  when  ho 
saw  for  the  first  time,  he  was  so  far  from 
judging  of  distances,  that  he  supposed  his  eye 
touched  every  object  that  he  saw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  hands  might  be  said  to  feel 
them.  The  objects  that  were  most  agreeable 
to  him  were  such  as  were  of  plain  surfaces 
and  regular  figures:  though  he  could  as  yet 
make  no  judgment  whatever  of  their  different 
forms,  nor  give  a  reason  why  one  pleased  him 
more  than  another. .  Although  he  could  form 
some  idea  of  colours  during  his  state  of  blind- 
ness, yet  that  was  not  sufficient  to  direct  him 
at  present;  and  he  could  scarcely  be  persuad- 
ed that  the  colours  he  now  saw  were  the  same 
with  those  he  had  formerly  conceived  such 
erroneous  ideas  of.  He  delighted  roost  in 
green;  but  black  objects,  as  if  giving  him  an 
idea  of  his  former  blindness,  he  regarded  with 
horror.  He  had,  as  was  said,  no  idea  of  forms; 
and  was  unable  to  distinguish  one  object  from 
another,  though  ever  so  different.  When 
those  things  were  shown  him,  which  he  had 
been  formerly  familiarized  to  by  his  feeling, 
3b 
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be  beheld  them  with  earnestness,  in  order  to 
remember  them  a  second  time:  but  as  he  had 
too  many  to  recollect  at  once,  he  forgot  the 
greatest  number;  and  for  one  he  could  tell, 
after  seeing,  there  was  a  thousand  he  was 
totally  unacquainted  with.  He  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find,  that  those  things 
and  persons  he  loved  best,  were  not  the  most 
beautiful  to  be  seen;  and  even  testified  dis- 
pleasure in  not  finding  his  parents  so  hand- 
some as  he  conceived  them  to  be.  It  was 
near  two  months  before  he  could  find  that  a 
picture  resembled  a  solid  body.'  Till  then 
he  only  considered  it  as  a  flat  suri'ace  vari- 
ously shadowed;  but  when  he  began  to  per- 
ceive that  these  kind  of  shadings  actually 
represented  human  beings,  he  then  began 
to  examine,  by  his  touch  whether  they  had 
not  the  usual  qualities  of  such  bodies,  and 
was  fi^reatly  surprised  to  find,  what  he  ex- 
pected  a  very  unequal  surface,  to  be  smooth 
and  even.  He  was  then  shown  a  miniature- 
picture  of  his  father,  which  was  contained 
in  his  mother's  watch-case,  and  he  readily 
perceived  the  resemblance;  but  asked  with 
great  astonishment,  how  so  large  a  face  could 
be  contained  in  so  small  a  compass?  It 
seemed  as  strange  to  him,  as  if  a  bushel  was 
contained  in  a  pint  vessel.  At  first  he  could 
bear  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  light,  and 
he  saw  every  object  much  greater  than  the 
life;  but  in  proportion  as  he  saw  objects  that 
were  really  large,  he  seemed  to  think  the 
former  were  diminished ;  and  although  he 
knew  the  chamber  where  he  was  contained 
in  the  house,  yet,  until  he  saw  the  latter,  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  conceive  how  a  house 
could  be  larger  than  a  chamber.  Before  the 
operation,  he  had  no  great  expectations  from 
tlie  preasures  he  should  receive  from  a  new 
sense;  he  was  only  excited  by  the  hopes  of 
being  able  to  read  and  write;  he  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  could  have  no  great  pleasure 
in  walking  in  the  garden  with  his  sight,  than 
he  had  without  it,  for  he  walked  there  at  his 
ease,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  walks. 
He  remarked  also,  with  great  justice,  that  his 
former  blindness  gave  him  one  advantage  over 
the  rest  of  mankind,  which  was  that  of  being 
able  to  walk  in  the  night  with  confidence  and 
security.  But  when  he  began  to  make  use  of 
his  new  sense,  he  seemed  transported  beyond 
measure.  He  said,  that  every  object  was  a 
new  source  of  delight,  and  that  his  pleasure 
was  so  great  as  to  be  past  expression.  About 
a  year  after,  he  was  brought  to  Epsom,  where 
there  was  a  very  fine  prospect,  with  which  he 
seemed  greatly  charmed;  and  he  called  the 
landscape  before  him  a  new  method  of  seeing. 
He  was  couched  in  the  other  eye,  a  year  after 
the  former,  and  the  operation  succeeded  equal- 
ly well:   when  he  saw  with  both  eyes,  be  said 


that  objects  appeared  to  him  twice  as  large  as 
when  he  saw  but  with  one ;  however  he  did 
not  see  them  doubled,  or,  at  least,  he  showed 
no  marks  as  if  he  saw  them  so.  Mr  CbeseL 
den  mentions  instances  of  many  more  that 
were  restored  to  sight  in  this  manner;  they  all 
seemed  to  concur  in  their  perceptions  with  this 
youth:  and  they  all  seemed  jparticularly  em- 
barassed  in  learning  how  to  direct  their  eyes 
to  the  objects  they  wished  to  observe. 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  our  feeling  oor- 
rects  the  sense  of  seeing,  and  that  objects 
which  appear  of  very  different  sizes  at  differ- 
ent distances,  are  all  reduced,  by  experience, 
to  their  natural  standard.  '*  But  not  the  feel- 
ing  only,  but  also  the  colour  and  brightness 
of  the  object,  contribute,  in  some  measure,  to 
assist  us  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  distances 
at  which  it  appears.  ^  Those  which  we  see 
most  strongly  marked  with  light  and  shade, 
we  readily  know  to  be  nearer  than  those  on 
which  the  colours  are  more  faintly  spread*  and 
that,  in  some  measure,  take'a  part  of  their  hue 
from  the  air  between  us  and  them.  Bright 
objects  also  are  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than 
such  as  are  obscure,  and,  most  probably,  for 
this  reason,  that  being  less  similar  in  colour, 
to  the  air  which  interposes,  their  impressions 
are  less  effaced  by  it,  and  they  continue  more 
distinctly  visible.  Thus  a  black  and  diAtant 
object  is  not  seen  so  far  off  as  a  bright  and 
glittering  one,  and  a  fire  by  ni^rht  is  seen 
much  farther  off  than  by  day."    _  . 

The  power  of  seeing  objects  ac  a  distance  is 
very  rarely  equal  in  both  eyes.  When  this 
inequality  is  in  any  great  degree,  the  person 
so  circumstanced  then  makes  use  only  of  one 
eye,  shutting  that  which  sees  the  least,  and 
employing  the  other  with  all  its  power.  And 
hence  proceeds  that  awkward  look  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  strabism. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  induce  us  to 
think  that  such  as  are  near-sighted  see  objects 
larger  than  other  persons;  and  yet  the  oon- 
trary  is  most  certainly  true,  for  they  see  them 
less.  Mr  Buffon  informs  us  that  he  himself 
is  short-sighted,  and  that  his  left  eye  is  strong, 
er  than  his  right  He  has  very  frequently 
experienced,  upon  looking  at  any  object,  such 
as  the  letters  of  a  book,  that  they  appear  less 
to  the  weakest  eye;  and  that  when  he  places 
the  book,  so  as  that  the  letters  appear  double, 
the  images  of  the  left  eye,  which  is  strongest, 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  rifrht,  which  is 
the  most  feeble.  He  has  examined  several 
others,  who  were  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
has  always  found  that  the  best  eye  saw  every 


1  Mr  Buflba  gives  a  diiferant  theory,  for  which  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ori^al.  That  I  hava  i^veiH 
I  take  to  be  easy  and  satlsfactorjr  eoou^— AM*  Jy  OM- 
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object  the  largest  This  he  ascribes  to  habit; 
for  near-sighted  people  being  accustomed  to 
come  close  to  the  object,  and  view  but  a  small 
part  of  it  at  a  time,  the  hahit  ensues,  when 
the  whole  of  an  object  is  seen,  and  it  appears 
less  to  them  than  to  others. 

Infants  having  their  eyes  less  than  those  of 
adults,  must  see  objects  also  smaller  in  pro- 
portion. For  the  image  formed  on  the  back 
of  the  eye  will  be  large,  as  the  eye  is  capa- 
cious; and  infanta  having  it  not  so  great  can- 
not have  so  large  a  picture  of  the  object.  This 
may  be  a  reason  also  why  they  are  unable  to 
see  so  distinctly,  or  at  such  distances,  as  per- 
sons arrived  at  maturity. 

Old  men,  on  the  contrary,  see  bodies  close 
to  them  very  indistinctly,  but  bodies  at  a  great 
distance  from  them  with  more  precision;  and 
this  may  happen  from  an  alteration  in  the 
coats,  or  perhaps,  humours  of  the  eye;  and 
noty  as  is  supposed,  from  their  diminution. 
The  cornea,  for  instance,  may  become  too 
rigid  io  adapt  itself,  and  take  a  proper  con- 
vexity for  seeing  minute  objects;  and  its  very 
flatness  will  be  sufficient  to  fit  it  for  distant 
vision. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  an  object  ex- 
tremely brilliant,  or  when  we  fix  and  detain 
them  too  long  upon  the  same  object,  the  organ 
is  hurt  and  fatigued,  its  vision  becomes  indis- 
tinct, and  the  image  of  the  body  which  has 
thus  too  violently  or  perseveringly  employed 
us,  is  painted  upon  every  thing  we  look  at, 
and  mixes  with  every  object  that  occurs. 
'*  And  this  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  the 
eye  taking  in  too  much  light,  either  immedi- 
ately, or  by  reflection.  Every  body  exposed 
to  the  light,  for  a  time,  drinks  in  a  quantity 
of  its  rays,  which  being  brought  into  darkness, 
it  cannot  instantly  discharge.  Thus  the  hand, 
if  it  be  exposed  to  broad  day-light  for  some 
time,  and  then  immediately  snatched  into  a 
dark  room,  will  appear  still  luminous:  and  it 
will  be  some  time  before  it  is  totally  darkened. 
It  is  thus  with  the  eye;  which  either  by  an 
instant  gaze  at  the  sun,  or  a  steady  continuance 
upon  some  less  brilliant  object,  has  taken  in 
too  much  light;  its  humours  are,  for  a  while, 
unfit  for  vision,  until  that  be  discharged,  and 
room  made  for  rays  of  a  milder  nature/'  How 
dangerous  the  looking  upon  bright  and  lumi- 
nous objects  is  to  the  sight  may  be  easily  seen, 
from  such  as  live  in  countries  covered  lor  most 
part  of  the  year  with  snow,  who  become  gen- 
erally blind  before  their  time.  Travellers 
who  cross  these  countries  are  obliged  to  wear 
a  crape  before  their  faces,  to  save  their  eyes, 
which  would  otherwise  be  rendered  totally 
unserviceable;  and  it  is  equally  dane^erous  in 
the  sandy  plains  of  Africa.  The  reflection  of 
the  light  is  there  so  strong,  that  it  is  impos- 
siblc  to  sustain  the  efiect,  without  incurring 


the  danger  of  losing  one's  sight  entirely.  Such 
persons,  therefore,  as  read  or  write  for  any 
continuance,  should  choose  a  moderate  light, 
in  order  to  save  their  eyes;  and  although  it 
may  seem  insufficient  at  first,  the  eye  will 
accustom  itself  to  the  shade,  by  degrees,  and 
be  less  hurt  by  the  want  of  light  than  tlie  ex- 
cess. 

**  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  how  far  the  eye 
can  accommodate  itself  to  darkness,  and  make 
the  best  of  a  gloomy  situation.  When  first 
taken  from  the  light,  and  brought  into  a  dark 
room,  all  things  disappear;  or,  if  any  thing  is 
seen,  it  is  only  the  remaining  radiations  that 
still  continue  in  the  eye.  out,  after  a  very 
little  time,  when  these  are  spent,  the  eye  takes 
the  advantage  of  the  smallest  ray  that  hap- 
pens to  enter;  and  this  alone  would,  in  time, 
serve  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  life.  There 
was  a  gentleman  of  great  courage  and  under- 
standing, who  was  a  major  under  King  Charles 
I. ;  this  unfortunate  man,  sharing  in  his  mas- 
ter's misfortunes,  and  being  forced  abroad, 
ventured  to  Madrid  to  do  his  king  a  signal 
service;  but  unluckily  failed  in  the  attempt 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  instantly  order- 
ed to  a  dark  and  dismal  dungeon,  into  which 
the  light  never  entered,  and  into  which  there 
was  no  opening  but  by  a  hole  at  the  top,  down 
which  the  keeper  put  his  provisions,  and  pre- 
sently closed  it  again  on  the  other  side.  In 
this  manner  the  unfortunate  loyalist  continued 
for  some  weeks,  distressed  and  disconsolate; 
but  at  last  he  began  to  think  he  saw  some 
glimmering  of  light  This  internal  dawn 
seemed  to  increase  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
he  could  not  only  discover  the  parts  of  his  bed, 
and  such  other  large  objects,  but  at  length,  ho 
even  began  to  perceive  the  mice  that  frequent- 
ed his  cell;  and  saw  them  as  they  ran  about 
the  floor,  eating  the  crumbs  of  bread  that  hap- 
pened to  fall.  After  some  months'  confine- 
ment he  was  set  free;  but  such  was  the  eflect 
of  the  darkness  upon  him,  that  he  could  not, 
for  some  days,  venture  to  leave  his  dungeon, 
but  was  obliged  to  accustom  himself  by  de- 
grees to  the  light  of  the  day." 


CHAP.  VIIL 


OF  HEABINQ. 


As  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  well  as  of  sight, 
gives  us  notice  of  remote  objects,  so,  like  that» 
it  is  subject  to  similar  errors,  being  capable 
of  imposing  on  us  upon  all  occasions,  where 
we  cannot  rectify  it  by  the  sense  of  ifeeling. 


>  This  chapter  ii  taken  from  Mr  Buffon,  except  where 
marked  by  inverted  commas.— iV<i<e  i^  GoidsmUA, 
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We  can  have  from  it  no  distinct  intelligence 
of  the  distance  from  whence  a  sounding  body 
is  heard;  a  great  noise  far  off,  and  a  small  one 
very  near^  produce  the  same  sensation;  and 
unless  we  receive  information  from  some  other 
sense,  we  can  never  distinctly  tell  whether  the 
sound  be  a  great  or  small  one.  It  is  not  till 
we  have  learned,  by  experience,  that  the  par- 
ticular sound  which  is  heard,  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind;  then  we  can  judge  of  the  distance  from 
whence  we  hear  it  When  we  know  the 
tone  of  the  bell,  we  can  then  judge  how  far 
it  is  from  us. 

Every  body  that  strikes  against  another 
produces  a  sound,  which  is  simple,  and  but 
one  in  bodies  which  are  not  elastic,  but  which 
is  often  repeated  in  such  as  are.  If  we  strike 
a  bell,  or  a  stretched  siring,  for  instance, 
which  are  both  elastic,  a  single  blow  produces 
a  sound,  which  is  repeated  by  the  undulations 
of  the  sonorous  body,  and  which  is  multiplied 
as  often  as  it  happens  to  undulate  or  vibrate. 
These  undulations  each  strike  their  own  pe- 
culiar  blow:  but  they  succeed  so  fast,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  that  the  ear  supposes  them  one 
continued  sound ;  whereas,  in  reality,  they 
make  many.  A  person  who  should,  for  the 
first  time,  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell,  would,  very 
probably,  be  able  to  distinguish  these  breaks 
of  sound;  and,  in  fact,  we  can  readily  our- 
selves perceive  an  intension  and  pr^mission  in 
the  sound. 

In  this  manner,  sounding  bodies  are  of  two 
kinds;  those  unelastic  ones,  which,  being 
struck,  return  but  a  single  sound;  and  those 
more  elastic,  returning  a  succession  of  sounds; 
which,  uniting  together,  form  a  tone.  This 
tone  may  be  considered  as  a  great  number  of 
sounds,  all  produced  one  after  the  other  by  the 
same  body,  as  we  find  in  a  bell,  or  the  string 
of  a  harpsichord,  which  continues  to  sound  for 
some  time  after  it  is  struck.  A  continuing 
tone  may  also  be  produced  from  a  non-elastic 
body,  by  repeating  the  blow  quick  and  often, 
as  when  we  beat  a  drum,  or  when  we  draw  a 
bow  along  the  string  of  a  fiddle. 

Considering  the  subject  in  this  light,  if  we 
should  multiply  the  number  of  blows,  or  re- 
peat them  at  quicker  intervals  upon  the  sound- 
ing  body,  as  upon  the  dnim«  for  instance,  it 
is  evident  that  this  will  have  no  effect  in  al- 
tering the  tone;  it  will  only  make  it  either  more 
even,  or  more  distinct  But  it  is  otherwise, 
if  we  increase  the  force  of  the  blow:  if  we 
strike  the  body  with  double  weight,  this  will 
produce  a  tone  twice  as  loud  as  the  former. 
If,  for  instance,  I  strike  a  table  with  a  switch, 
this  will  be  very  different  from  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  striking  it  with  a  cudgel.  Hence, 
therefore,  we  may  infer,  that  all  bodies  give 
a  louder  and  graver  tone,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  times  they  arc  struck,  but  in 


proportion  to  the  force  that  strikes  Uiem. 
And,  if  this  be  so,  those  philosophers  wbo 
make  the  tone  of  a  sonorous  body,  of  a  bell^ 
or  the  string  of  a  harpsichord,  for  instance,  to 
depend  upon  the  number  only  of  its  vibrations, 
and  not  the  force,  have  mistaken  what  is  only 
an  effect  for  a  cause.  A  bell,  or  an  elastic 
string,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  drum  beat- 
en; and  the  frequency  of  the  blows  can  make 
no  alteration  whatever  in  the  tone.  The 
largest  bells,  and  the  longest  and  thickest 
strings,  have  the  most  forceful  vibrations;  and, 
therefore,  their  tones  are  the  most  loud  and  the 
most  grave. 

To  know  the  maimer  in  which  sounds  thus 
produced  become  pleasing,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, no  one  continuing  tone,  how  loud  and 
swelling  soever,  can  give  us  satisfaction;  we 
must  have  a  succession  of  them,  and  those  in 
the  most  pleasing  proportion.  The  nature  of 
this  proportion  may  be  thus  conceived.  If 
we  strike  a  body  incapable  of  vibration  with 
a  double  force,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  with  a  double  mass  of  matter,  it  will 
produce  a  sound  that  will  be  doubly  grave. 
Music  has  been  said  by  the  ancients  to  have 
been  first  invented  from  the  blows  of  different 
hammers  on  an  anvil.  Suppose  then  we 
strike  an  anvil  with  a  hammer  of  one  pound 
weight,  and  again  with  a  hammer  of  two 
pounds,  it  is  plain  that  the  two-pound  hammef 
will  produce  a  sound  twice  as  grave  as  the 
former.  But  if  we  strike  with  a  two-pound 
hammer,  and  then  with  a  three-pound,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  will  produce  a  sound 
one- third  more  grave  than  the  former.  If  we 
strike  the  anvil  with  a  three-pound  hammer, 
and  then  with  a  four-pound,  it  will  likewise 
follow  that  the  latter  will  be  a  ouarter  part 
more  grave  than  the  former.  Wow,  in  the 
comparing  between  all  those  sounds,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  difference  between  one  and  two 
is  more  easily  perceived,  than  between  two 
and  three,  three  and  four,  or  any  numbers 
succeeding  in  the  same  proportion.  The  suc- 
cession of  sounds  will  be,  therefore,  pleasing 
in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  distinguished.  That  sound  which  is  doo- 
ble  the  former,  or,  in  other  words,  the  octave 
to  the  preceding  tone,  will,  of  all  others,  be 
the  most  pleasing  harmony.  The  next  to 
that,  which  is  as  two  or  three,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  third,  will  be  most  agreeable. 
And  thus,  universally,  those  sounds  whose 
difference  may  be  most  easily  compared,  are 
the  most  agreeable. 

"  Musicians, therefore,have  contented  them- 
selves with  seven  different  proportions  of  sound, 
which  are  called  note$,  and  which  sufficiently 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  pleasure.  Not  but 
that  they  might  adopt  a  greater  diversity  of 
proportions;  and  some  have  actually  done  so; 
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but  J  in  these,  the  differences  of  the  proportion 
are  so  imperceptible,  that  the  ear  is  rather 
fatigued  than  pleased  in  making  the  distinc- 
tion. In  order,  however,  to  give  variety,  thej 
have  admitted  half  tones;  but  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  music  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  they 
have  rejected  such;  and  they  can  find  music 
in  none  but  the  obvious  ones.  The  Chinese, 
for  instance,  have  neither  flats  nor  sharps  in 
their  music;  but  the  intervals  between  their 
other  notes,  are  in  the  same  proportion  with 
ours. 

**  Many  more  barbaroa  tations  have  their 
peculiar  instruments  of  music;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  the  proportion  between  their  notes 
is  in  all  the  same  as  in  ours.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  entering  into  the  nature  of  these 
sounds,  their  effects  upon  the  air,  or  their  con- 
sonances with  each  other.  We  are  not  now 
giving  a  history  of  sound,  but  of  human  per- 
cepticMi. 

*'  All  countries  are  pleased  with  music,  ^  and 
if  they  have  not  skill  enough  to  produce  har- 
mony, at  least  they  seem  willing  to  substitute 
noise.  Without  all  question,  noise  alone  is 
sufficient  to  operate  powerfully  on  the  spirits  ; 
and,  if  the  mind  be  already  predisposed  to  joy, 
I  have  seldom  found  noise  fail  of  increasing 
it  into  rapture.  The  mind  feels  a  kind  of  dis. 
tracted  pleasure  in  such  powerful  sounds, 
braces  up  every  nerve,  and  riots  in  the  excess. 
But,  as  in  the  eye,  an  immediate  gaze  upon  the 
sun  will  disturb  ^e  organs,  so,  in  the  ear,  a 
loud  unexpected  noise  disorders  the  whole 
frame,  and  sometimes  disturbs  the  sense  ever 
after.  The  mind  must  have  time  to  prepare 
for  the  expected  shock,  and  to  give  its  organs 
the  proper  tension  for  its  arrival. 

"  Musical  sounds,  however,  seem  of  a  dif. 
ferent  kind.  Those  are  generally  most  pleas. 
ing  which  are  most  unexpected.  It  is  not 
from  bracing  up  the  nerves,  but  from  the  grate- 
ful  succession  of  the  sounds,  that  these  become 


1  Notrega  (ft  Jesuit)  had  a  school,  where  he  instructed 
ihe  native  childreo,  the  orphans  from  Portugal,  and  the 
meiiiMOff  or  mixed  breed.  Reading,  writings  and  arith- 
metic were  taught  them ;  they  were  tr^ned  to  assist  at 
mass,  and  to  ting  the  church  serrioe,  and  frequently  led 
in  procession  through  the  town.  This  had  a  great  eflect, 
iur  the  natives  were  passionately  food  of  music,  so  pas- 
sionately, that  Nolrega  began  to  hope  the  Ikble  of  Orpheus 
was  a  type  of  his  mission,  and  that  by  songs  he  was  to 
convert  the  pagans  of  Bradl.  This  Jesuit  usually  took 
with  him  four  or  five  of  these  little  choristers  on  his 
preaching  expeditions ;  when  they  approached  an  inha- 
bited place,  one  carried  the  crucifix  before  them,  and 
they  began  singing  the  Litany.  The  savages,  like 
snakes,  were  won  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  they  re- 
ceived him  joyittUy,  and  when  he  departed  with  the  same 
ceremony,  the  children  followed  the  music.  He  set  the 
catechism,  creed,  and  ordinaiy  pri3rers  to  9€l  fa;  and 
the  pleasure  of  learning  to  sing  was  such  a  temptation, 
that  the  little  Tuple  sometimes  ran  away  from  their 
parents  to  pot  themselves  under  the  rare  of  the  Jesuit. 


so  charming.  There  are  few,  how  indifferent 
soever,  but  have  at  times  felt  their  pleasing 
impression ;  and,  perhaps,  even  those  who  have 
stood  out  against  the  powerful  persuasion  of 
sounds,  only  wanted  the  proper  tune,  or  the 
proper  instrument,  to  allure  them. 

"  The  ancients  give  us  a  thousand  strange 
instances  of  the  effects  of  music,  upon  men 
and  animals.  The  story  of  Arion's  harp,  that 
gathered  the  dolphins  to  the  ship's  side,  is  well 
known  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  Schotteus 
assures  us,*  that  he  saw  a  similar  instance  of 
fishes  being  allured  by  music.  They  tell  us 
of  diseases  that  have  been  cured,  unchastity 
corrected,  seditious  quelled,  passions  removed, 
and  sometimes  excited  even  to  madness.  Dr 
Wallis  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  these 
surprising  effects,  by  ascribing  them  to  the 
noveltv  of  the  art.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
scarcely  hesitate  to  impute  them  to  the  exag- 
geration of  the  writers.  They  are  as  hyper- 
bolical in  the  effects  of  their  oratory  ;  andi  yet, 
we  well  know,  there  is  nothing  in  the  orations 
which  they  have  left  us,  capable  of  exciting 
madness,  or  of  raising  the  mind  to  that  un- 
governable degree  of  fury  which  they  describe. 
As  they  have  exaggerated,  therefore,  in  one 
instance,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  they 
have  done  the  same  in  the  other ;  and,  indeed, 
from  the  few  remains  we  have  of  their  music, 
collected  by  Meiboroius,  one  might  be  apt  to 
suppose  there  was  nothing  very  powerful  in 
what  is  lost  Nor  does  any  one  of  the  an 
cient  instruments,  such  as  we  see  them  repre- 
sented  in  statues,  appear  comparable  to  our 
fiddle. 

"  However  this  be,  we  have  many  odd  ac 
counts, not  only  among  them,  but  the  moderns, 
of  the  power  of  music  ;  and  it  must  not  be  ' 
denied,  but  that  on  some  particular  occasions, 
musical  sounds  may  have  a  very  powerful  ef- 
fect I  have  seen  all  the  horses  and  cows  in 
a  field,  where  there  were  above  a  hundred, 

fathered  round  a  person  that  was  blowing  a 
Vench  horn,  and  seeming  to  testify  an  awk- 
ward  kind  of  satisfaction.  Dogs  are  well 
known  to  be  very  sensible  of  different  tones  in 
music  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  heard  them  sus- 
tain a  very  ridiculous  part  in  a  concert,  where 
their  assistance  was  neither  expected  nor  de- 
sired. 

**  We  are  told  of  Henry  IV.  of  Denmark,* 
that  beine^  one  day  desirous  of  trying  in  per- 
son whether  a  musician,  who  boasted  that  he 
could  excite  men  to  madness,  was  not  an  im- 
poster,  he  submitted  to  the  operation  of  his 
skill :  but  the  consequence  was  much  more 
terrible  than  he  expected  ;  for,  becoming  ac* 


s  Quod  oculis  meis  spectavl.   Schottei  Magic,  uiiivcr- 
sails,  pars.  il.  Ub.  1.  p.  S6. 
s  Olai  Magni,  lib.  15.  hist  c.  28. 
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taallj  mad,  he  killed  four  of  his  attendants  in 
the  midst  of  his  transports.  A  contrary  effect 
of  music  we  have,  *  in  the  cure  of  a  madman 
of  Alais,  in  France,  by  music  This  man, 
who  was  a  dancing.master,  after  a  fever  of 
five  days,  grew  furious,  and  so  ungovernable 
that  his  hands  were  obliged  to  be  tied  to  his 
sides  :  what  at  first  was  rage,  in  a  short  time 
was  converted  into  silent  melancholy,  which 
no  arts  could  exhilarate, nor  any  medicines  re. 
move. '  In  this  sullen  and  dejected  state,  an 
old  acquaintance  accidentally  came  to  inquire 
after  his  health  ;  he  found  him  sitting  up  in 
bed,  tied,  and  totally  regardless  of  every  ex- 
ternal object  round  him.  Happening,  how- 
ever,  to  take  up  a  fiddle  that  lay  in  the  room, 
and  touching  a  favourite  air,  the  poor  madman 
instantly  seemed  to  brighten  up  at  the  sound ; 
from  a  recumbent  posture,  he  began  to  sit  up ; 
and,  as  the  musician  continued  playing,  the 
patient  seemed  desirous  of  dancing  to  the 
sound  :  but  he  was  tied,  and  incapabk  of  leav- 
ing his  bed,  so  that  he  could  only  humour  the 
tune  with  his  head,  and  those  parts  of  his  arms 
which  were  at  liberty.  Thus  the  other  con- 
tinned  playing,  and  the  dancing-master  prac- 
tised his  own  art,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  suddenly 
falling  into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  his  disorder 
came  to  a  crisis,  he  awaked  perfectly  recov- 
ered. 

*^  A  thousand  other  instances  might  be  ad- 
ded, equally  true :  let  it  suffice  to  add  one 
more,  which  is  not  true  ;  I  mean  that  of  the 
tarantula.  '     Every  person  who  has  been  in 


»  Hist,  de  VAcMd.  1708,  p.  22. 

<  Of  the  solace  of  mudc,  nay,  more,  of  iU  influence 
upon  melancholy,  I  need  not  look  for  evidence  in  the 
uniTersal  testimony  of  antiquity,  nor  remind  such  an 
audlenco  of  its  recorded  effect  upon  the  gloomy  distemper 
of  the  perrerse  mind  of  Saul.  I  myself  have  witnessed 
iU  power  to  mitigate  the  sadness  of  seclusion,  in  a  case 
where  my  loyalty  u  a  good  subject,  and  my  best  feelinp 
as  a  man,  were  more  than  usually  interested  in  the  re- 
storation of  my  patient ;  and  I  also  remember  its  salutary 
operation  in  the  case  of  a  genUeman  in  Yoricshire  many 
years  ago,  who  was  first  stupifted,  and  afterwards  became 
insane  upon  the  sudden  loss  of  all  his  property.  This 
genUeman  could  hardly  be  said  to  live>-«he  meroly  vege- 
tated, for  he  was  motionless  until  pushed,  and  did  not 
speak  to,  nor  notice  anybody  in  the  house,  for  nearly  four 
months.  The  first  indication  of  a  return  of  any  sense 
appeared  in  his  attention  to  music  played  in  the  street. 
This  was  obsenred,  the  second  time  he  heard  it,  to  have 
a  more  decided  force  in  arousing  him  from  his  lethargy; 
and  induced  by  this  good  omen,  the  sagacious  humanity 
of  his  superintendent  ofiered  him  a  violin.  He  seized  it 
eagerly,  and  amused  himself  with  it  constantly.  After 
six  weeks,  hearing  the  rest  of  the  patients  of  the  house 
pass  by  his  door  to  their  common  room,  he  accosted  them 
"  Good  morning  ^  you  all,  gentlemen,  I  am  quite  well, 
and  desire  I  may  accompany  you."  In  two  months  more 
he  was  dismissed  cured.— &>  ffgnry  Ha(ford*s  JSstayt 
and  Orationt, 

>The  Peccorara  and  Tarantella  are  the  dances  of 
Calabrlas  the  latter  Is  geoerally  adopted  Uirougliout  the 


Italy  now  well  knows,  tbat  the  bite  of  that 
animal,  and  its  being  cured  by  music,  is  all  a 
deception.  When  strangers  come  into  tbat 
part  of  the  country,  the  country  people  are 
ready  enough  to  take  money  for  dancing  to 
the  tarantula.  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  servant 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  bit ;  the  wound , 
which  was  little  larger  than  the  puncture  of 
a  pin,  was  uneasv  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
became  well  without  any  further  assistance. 
Some  of  the  country  people,  however,  still 
make  a  tolerable  livelihood  from  the  credulity 
of  strangers,  as  the  musician  finds  his  account 
in  it  not  less  than  the  dancer." 

Sounds,  like  light,  are  not  only  extensively 
didiised,  but  are  frequently  reflected.  *  The 
laws  of  this  reflection,  it  is  true,  are  not  as  well 
understood  as  those  of  light ;  all  we  know  is, 
that  sound  is  principally  reflected  by  hard 
bodies  ;  and  their  being  hollow,  also,  some- 
times increases  the  reverberation.  '*  No  art, 
however,  can  make  an  echo  ;  and  some  who 
have  bestowed  great  labour  and  expence  upon 
such  a  project,  have  only  erected  shapeless 
buildings,  whose  silence  was  a  mortifying  lec- 
ture upon  their  presumption." 

The  internal  cavity  of  the  ear  seems  to  be 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  echoing  sound  with 
the  greatest  precision. '  This  part  is  fashioned 
out  of  the  temporal  bone,  like  a  cavern  cut 
into  a  rock.  **  In  this  the  sound  is  repeated 
and  articulated  ;  and,  as  some  anatomists  tell 
us,  (for  we  have  as  yet  but  very  little  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,)  is  beaten  against  the 
tympanum,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  which  moves 
four  little  bones  joined  thereto ;  and  these  move 
and  agitate  the  internal  air  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  lastly,  this  air  strikes  and 
aflects  the  auditory  nerves,  which  carry  the 
sound  to  the  brain." 

One  of  the  most  common  disorders  in  old 


kingdom  of  Naples.  The  music  accompanying  it  is  ex- 
travagant and  without  melody:  it  consists  (^  some  notes, 
the  movement  of  which  is  always  increasing,  till  it  ends 
in  producing  a  convulsive  effort  Two  persons  placed 
opposite  to  each  other  make,  like  a  pair  of  savages,  wild 
contortions  and  indecent  gestures,  which  terminate  in  a 
sort  of  delirium.  This  dance,  originating  in  the  city  of 
Tarentum,  has  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  Tarantula, 
whose  venomous  bite,  it  is  pretended,  can  be  cured  only 
by  music  and  hard  dancing.  Many  respectable  persons 
who  have  resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  city  of  Tarentum, 
have  assured  me  tbat  they  never  witnessed  any  circum- 
stance  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  could  be  only  attributed  tc 
the  heat  and  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  which  produce 
nervous  affections  that  are  soothed  and  composed  by  the 
charms  of  music.  The  Tarantula  is  a  species  of  spider 
ttukt  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  South  of  Italy.  The 
Calahrians  do  not  fear  it,  and  I  have  often  seen  our  sol- 
diers hold  it  in  their  hands  without  any  bad  effects  en- 
suing.— Calabria^  during  a  Military  JUsidence. 

*  Sound  is,  however^  not  like  light,— a  body  having  a 
distinct  existence. 

'  It  is  said,  that  the  external  part  of  the  ear  may  bo 
removed  without  perceptibly  impairing  the  hearing. 
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age  15  deafness ;  which  probably  proceeds 
from  the  rigidity  of  the  nerves  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear.  This  disorder,  also,  some- 
times proceeds  from  a  stoppage  of  the  wax, 
which  art  may  easily  remedy.  In  order  to 
know  whether  the  defect  be  an  internal,  or  an 
external  one,  let  the  deaf  person  put  a  repeat- 
ing watch  into  his  mouth,  and  if  he  hears  it 
strike,  he  may  be  assured  that  his  disorder 
proceeds  from  an  external  cause,  and  is,  in 
some  measure,  curable  :  ''  for  there  is  a  pas- 
sage from  the  ears  into  the  mouth,  by  what 
anatomists  call  the  eustachian  tube ;  and,  by 
this  passage,  people  often  hear  sounds,  when 
they  are  utterly  without  hearing  through  the 
larger  channel :  and  this  also  is  the  reason  that 
we  often  see  persons  who  listen  with  great  at^ 
tention,  hearkening  with  their  mouths  open, 
in  order  to  catch  all  the  sound  at  every  aper- 
ture."  J 

It  often  happens,  that  persons  hear  differ- 
ently with  one  ear  from  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
generally  found  that  these  have  what  is  call- 
ed, by  musicians,  a  bad  ear,  Mr  Buffon,  who 
has  made  many  trials  upon  persons  of  this 
kind,  always  found  that  their  defect  in  judg- 
ing properly  of  sounds  proceeded  from  the  in- 
equality of  their  ears  ;  and  receiving  by  both, 
at  the  same  time,  unequal  sensations,  they 
form  an  unjust  idea.  In  this  manner,  as  those 
people  hear  false,  they  also,  without  knowing 
it,  sing  false.  Those  persons  also  frequently 
deceive  themselves  with  regard  to  the  side 
from  whence  the  sound  comes,  generally  sup- 
posing the  noise  to  come  on  the  part  of  the 
best  car. 

.  Such  as  are  hard  of  hearing,  find  the  same 
advantage  in  the  trumpet  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  short-sighted  persons  do  from  glasses. 
These  trumpets  might  be  easily  improved  so 
as  to  increase  sounds,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  telescope  does  objects;  however,  they 
could  be  used  to  advantage  only  in  a  place  of 
solitude  and  stillness,  as  the  neighbouring 
sounds  would  mix  with  the  more  distant,  and 
the  whole  would  produce  in  the  ear  nothing 
but  tumult  and  confusion. 

Hearing  is  a  much  more  necessary  sense  to 
man  than  to  animals.  With  these  it  is  only 
a  warning  against  danger,  or  an  encourage- 
ment to  mutual  assistance.  In  man,  it  is  the 
source  of  most  of  his  pleasure;  and  without 
which  the  rest  of  his  senses  would  be  of  little 
benefit  A  man  bom  deaf,  must  necessarily 
be  dumb;  and  his  whole  sphere  of  knowledge 
must  be  bounded  only  by  sensual  objects.  We 
have  an  instance  of  a  young  man,  who,  being 
bom  deaf,  was  restored  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  to  perfect  hearing:  the  account  is  given 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1 783,  page  18. 

A  young  man,  of  the  town  of  Chartres, 


between  the  age  of  twenty-three  and  twenty- 
four,  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  deaf  and 
dumb  from  his  birth,  began  to  speak  all  of  a 
sudden,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  whole 
town.  He  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
about  three  or  four  months  before,  he  had 
heard  the  sound  of  the  bells  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  new  and  un« 
known  sensation.  After  some  time,  a  kind  of 
water  issued  from  his  left  ear,  and  he  then 
heard  perfectly  well  with  both.  During  these 
three  months,  ho  was  sedulously  employed  in 
listening,  without  saying  a  word,  and  accus- 
toming himself  to  speak  softly  (so  as  not  to 
be  heard)  the  words  pronounced  by  others. 
He  laboured  hard  also  in  perfecting  himself 
in  the  pronunciation,  and  in  the  ideas  attach- 
ed to  every  sound.  At  length,  having  sup- 
posed himself  qualified  to  break  silence,  he 
declared,  that  he  could  now  speak,  although 
as  yet  but  imperfectly.  Soon  after,  some  able 
divines  questioned  him  concerning  his  ideas 
of  his  past  state;  and  principally  with  respect 
to  God,  his  soul,  the  morality  or  turpitude  of 
actions.  The  young  man,  however,  had  not 
driven  his  solitary  speculations  into  that  chan- 
nel.  He  had  gone  to  mass  indeed  with  his 
parents,  and  learned  to  sign  himself  with  the 
cross,  to  kneel  down  and  assume  all  the  grima- 
ces  of  a  man  that  was  praying;  but  he  did  all 
this  without  any  manner  of  knowledge  of  the 
intention  or  the  cause;  he  saw  others  do  the 
like,  and  that  was  enough  for  him;  he  Icnew 
nothing  even  of  death,  and  it  never  entered 
into  his  head;  he  led  a  life  of  pure  animal  in* 
stinct;  entirely  taken  up  with  sensible  objects, 
and  such  as  were  present,  he  did  not  seem 
even  to  make  as  many  reflections  upcm  these, 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  his  im- 
proving situation:  and  vet  the  young  man 
was  not  in  want  of  understanding;  but  the 
understanding  of  a  man  deprived  of  all  com- 
merce with  others,  is  so  very  confined,  that  the 
mind  is  in  some  measure  totally  under  the 
control  of  its  immediate  sensations. 

Notwithstanding,  it  is  very  possible  to  com- 
municate ideas  to  deaf  men,  which  they  pre. 
viously  wanted,  and  even  give  them  very  pre. 
else  notions  of  some  abstract  subjects,  by  means 
of  signs  and  of  letters.  A  person  born  deaf, 
may,  by  time,  and  sufficient  pains,  be  taught 
to  write  and  read,  to  speak,  and  by  the 
motions  of  the  lips,  to  understand  what  is 
said  to  him;  however,  it  is  probable  that,  as 
most  of  the  motions  of  speech  are  made  with- 
in  the  mouth  by  the  tongue,  the  knowledge 
from  the  motion  of  the  lips  is  but  very  con- 
fined; ''nevertheless,  I  have  conversed  with 
a  gentleman  thus  taught,  and  in  all  the  com- 
monly occurring  questions,  and  the  usual  salu- 
tations,  he  was  ready  enough,  merely  by  at- 
tending to  the  motion  of  the  lips  alone.  When 
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I  ventured  to  speak  for  a  short  continuance, 
he  was  totally  at  a  loss,  although  he  under- 
stood the  subject,  when  written,  extremely 
well."  Persons  taught  in  this  manner,  were 
at  first  considered  as  prodigies;  but  there  have 
been  so  many  instances  of  success  of  late,  and 
so  many  are  skilful  in  the  art  of  instructing 
in  this  way,  that  though  still  a  matter  of  some 
curiosity,  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  wonder.' 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  SMSLLING,  FEEIiING,  AND  TASTING. 

An  animal  may  be  said  to  fill  up  that  sphere, 
which  he  can  reach  by  his  senses;  and  is  ac- 
tually large  in  proportion  to  the  sphere  to 
which  its  organ  extends.  By  sight,  man's 
enjoyments  are  diffused  into  a  wide  circle; 
that  of  hearing,  though  less  widely  diffused, 
nevertheless  extends  his  powers;  the  sense  of 
smelling  is  more  contracted  still ;  and  the 
taste  and  touch  are  the  most  confined  of  all. 
Thus  man  enioys  very  distant  objects  but  with 
one  sense  only;  more  nearly  he  brings  two 
senses  at  once  to  bear  upon  them;  his  sense  of 
smelling  assists  the  other  two,  at  its  own  dis- 
tance;  and  of  such  objects,  as  a  man,  bo  may 
be  said  to  be  in  perfect  possession. 

Each  sense,  however,  the  more  it  acts  at  a 
distance,  the  more  capable  it  is  of  making  com- 
binations; and  is,  consequently,  the  more  ira- 
proveable.  Refined  imaginations^  and  men 
of  strong  minds,  take  more  pleasure,  there- 


*  It  has  been  long  established  as  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  all  our  senses  can  be  yery  much  quldcened  by  fre- 
quent exercise  of  them»  as  is  frequently  manifested  in 
persons  bom  blind  or  deaf.  We  shall  illustrate  this  by 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  on  record,  namely, 
that  of  an  individual  who  was  bom  both  blind  aod  deaf. 
An  account  of  him  by  Dugald  Stewart  Is  given  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

James  Mitchell,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  in  the  county 
of  Nairn,  in  Scotland,  was  bom  on  the  lUh  November, 
1705.  His  mother  soon  noticed  liis  blindness,  from  his 
discovering  no  desire  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  light,  or  to 
any  bright  object;  and  in  early  infancy  she  ascertained 
his  deafness,  from  observing  that  the  loudest  noises  did 
not  disturb  his  sleep.  He  early  showed  an  extraordinary 
acuteness  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  smell.  When  a 
stranger  arrived,  his  smell  invariably  informed  him  of 
the  circumstance,  and  directed  him  to  the  place  where 
a  stranger  was,  whom  he  proceeded  to. survey  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  In  the  remote  situation  where  he  re- 
sided, male  visitors  were  most  frequent ;  and,  therefore, 
the  first  thing  he  generally  did  was  to  examine  wliether 
or  not  the  stranger  wore  boots ;  if  so,  he  immediately 
went  to  the  lobby,  felt  for,  and  accurately  examined  the 
whip;  then  proceeded  to  the  stable,  and  handled  his 
horse  with  great  care,  and  witli  the  utmost  seeming  at- 
tention. To  these  various  things  he  was  guided  by  the 
senses  of  smell  and  touch  alone.  From  his  childhood  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  strike  his  fore-teeth  with  a  kej» 
or  atty  instniment  that  gave  a  sharp  sound.     His  chief 


fore,  in  improving  the  delights  of  the  distant 
senses,  than  in  enjoying  such  as  are  scarce 
capable  of  improvement 

By  combining  the  objects  of  the  extensive 
senses,  all  the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
harmony,  have  been  discovered;  but  the  closer 
senses,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  such  as  smell- 
ing, tasting,  and  touching,  are,  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  simple  as  they  are  limited,  and  admit 
of  little  variety.  The  man  of  imagination 
makes  a  great  and  an  artificial  happiness  by 
the  pleasure  of  altering  and  combining;  the 
sensualist  just  stops  where  he  began,  and  cul. 
tivates  only  those  pleasures  which  he  cannot 
improve.  The  sensualist  is  contented  with 
those  enjoyments  that  are  already  made  to  his 
hand;  but  the  man  of  pleasure  is  best  pleased 
with  growing  happiness. 

Of  all  the  senses,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one 
in  which  man  is  more  inferior  to  other  animals 
than  in  that  of  smelling.  With  man,  it  is  a 
sense  that  acts  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and  dis- 
gusts almost  as  frequently  as  it  gives  him 
pleasure.  With  many  other  animals  it  is  dif- 
fused  to  a  very  great  extent;  and  never  seems 
to  ofiend  them.  Dogs  not  only  trace  the  steps 
of  other  animals,  but  also  discover  them  by 
the  scent  at  a  very  great  dbtance;  and  while 
they  are  thus  exquisitely  sensible  of  all  smells, 
they  seem  no  way  disgusted  by  any. 

But,  although  this  sense  is,  in  general,  so 
very  inferior  in  man,  it  is  much  stronger  in 
those  nations  that  abstain  from  animal  food, 
than  among  Europeans.  The  Bramins  of  In- 
dia have  a  power  of  smelling,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, equal  to  what  it  is  in  other  creatures. 


gratification  in  this  amusement  was  obviously  derived 
from  taste  and  smell.  He  found  great  amusement,  also^ 
in  the  exercise  of  touch,  and  often  employed  himself^  for 
hours  together,  in  gathering,  from  the  bed  of  the  river, 
round  and  smooth  stones,  which  he  afterwards  arranged 
in  a  circular  form,  seating  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
circle.  The  information  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
guidance  of  his  conduct,  seemed  entirely  to  depend  eitlier 
on  touchy  or  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste.  His  docility 
and  contrivance  often  indicated  a  degree  of  understanding 
which,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  his  want  of  two  of 
the  most  essential  organs  to  man  and  animals— sight  and 
hearing,  was  superior  to  that  of  many  in  whom  every 
inlet  is  unobstructed  through  which  the  materials  if 
knowledge  enter  the  mind.  He  had  reoeived  a  severe 
wound  in  his  foot,  and  during  its  cure  he  usually  sat  by 
the  fireside,  with  his  foot  resting  on  a  small  footstool. 
More  than  a  year  afterwards,  a  servant  boy  with  whom 
he  used  to  play  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  at  home 
from  a  similar  cause.  Young  Mitchell,  perceiving  that 
his  companion  remained  longer  in  one  situation  than  he 
used  to  do,  examined  him  attentively,  and  teemed 
quickly  to  discover,  by  the  bandages  on  his  ieet,  the 
reason  of  his  confinement.  He  immediately  walked  up 
stairs  to  a  garret,  sought  out,  amid  several  other  pieces 
of  furniture,  the  little  footstool  on  which  he  fccmerly 
supported  his  own  wounded  limbi  brought  it  down  in  hb 
hand  to  the  kitchen,  and  gently  placed  the  servant  boy*s 
foot  upon  it. 
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Thej  can  smell  the  water  wbich  they  drink, 
that  to  US  seems  quite  inodorous  ;  and  have  a 
word,  in  their  language,  which  denotes  a 
country  of  fine  water.  We  are  told  also,  that 
the  negroes  of  the  Antilles,  by  the  smell  alone, 
can  distinguish  between  the  footsteps  of  a 
Frenchman  and  a  negro.*  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  we  may  dull  this  organ  by  our 
luxurious  way  of  living  ;  and  sacrifice  to  the 
pleasures  of  taste,  those  which  might  be  re- 
ceived from  perfume. 

However,  it  is  a  sense  that  we  can,  in  some 
measure,  dispense  with ;  and  I  have  known 
many  that  wanted  it  entirelv,  with  but  very 
little  inconvenience  from  its  loss.  In  a  state 
of  nature  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  guiding  us 
to  proper  nourishment,  and  deterring  us  from 
that  which  is  imwholesome  ;  but,  in  our  pre- 
sent situation,  such  information  is  but  little 
wanted;  and,  indeed,  but  little  attended  to. 
In  fact,  the  sense  of  smelling  gives  us  very 
often  false  intelligence.  Many  things  that 
have  a  disagreeable  odour,  are>  neverSieless, 
wholesome  and  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  and  such 
as  make  eating  an  art,  seldom  think  a  meal 
fit  to  please  the  appetite,  till  it  begins  to  offend 
the  nose.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
things  that  smell  most  gratefully,  and  yet  are 
noxious,  or  fatal  to  the  constitution.  Some 
physicians  think  that  perfumes  in  general  are 
unwholesome;  that  they  relax  the  nerves, 
produce  headaches,  and  even  retard  digestion. 
The  manchineel  apple,  which  is  known  to  be 
deadly  poison,  is  possessed  of  the  most  grate- 
ful  odour.  Some  of  those  mineral  vapours 
that  are  often  found  fatal  in  the  stomach,  smell 
like  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  continue  thus  to 
flatter  till  they  destroy.  T  his  sense ,  therefore , 
as  it  should  seem,  was  never  meant  to  direct 
us  in  the  choice  of  food,  but  appears  rather 
as  an  attendant  than  a  necessary  pleasure. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  natives  of  dif- 
ferent  countries,  or  even  different  natives  of  the 
same,  we  shall  find  no  pleasure  in  which  they 
differ  so  widely  as  that  of  smelling.  Some 
persons  are  pleased  with  the  smell  of  a  rose : 
while   I  have  known  others  that  could  not 

1  Martial  records  a  caae  of  a  peraoa  named  Mamurra, 
who  consulted  nothing  but  his  nosey  to  know  if  the  cop- 
per that  had  been  brought  to  him  was  of  the  true  Corio- 
Uiiaa.  Some  native  Indian  merchants  have  a  still  more 
oxquistto  sense  of  smell,  for,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  traTellera  in  India,  if  a  piece  of  money  Is  givea  them, 
they  only  smeU  it,  by  which  they  are  able  to  decide  ex- 
actly its  fineness,  without  touchstone,  balance,  or  aqua- 
fortis: even  if  it  be  a  piece  of  copper  covered  over  with 
s  leaf  of  sQver,  they  discover  the  cheat  in  the  same 


In  Europe  there  have  been  persons  whose  sense  of 
smelling  was  equally  delicate  with  that  of  those  natives 
of  India  which  we  have  mentioned.  Marco  Marci 
speaks  of  a  monk  at  Pkvgue,  who,  when  any  thing  was 
given  him,  disUngnished,  by  smeUingp  its  qualities,  and 
te  whom  it  belonged. 
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abide  to  have  it  approach  them.  The  savage 
nations  are  highly  delighted  with  the  smell  of 
assafoetida,  which  is  to  us  the  most  nauseous 
stink  in  nature.  It  would  in  a  manner  seem 
that  our  delight  in  perfumes  was  made  by  ha- 
bit; and  that  a  very  little  industry  could  bring 
us  totally  to  invert  the  perception  of  odours. 

Thus  much  is  certain ,  that  many  bodies 
which  at  one  distance  are  an  agreeable  per- 
fume, when  nearer  are  a  most  ungrateful 
odour.  Musk  and  ambergrise,  in  small  quan- 
tities, are  considered  by  most  persons  as  highly 
fragrant;  and  yet  when  in  larger  masses,  Uieir 
scent  is  insufferable.  From  a  mixture  of  two 
bodies,  each  whereof  is,  of  itself,  void  of  all 
smell,  a  very  powerful  smell  may  be  drawn. 
Thus,  by  grinding  quick-lime  with  sal-am- 
moniac,  may  be  produced  a  very  foetid  mix- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  from  a  mixture  of  two 
bodies,  that  are  separately  disagreeable,  a 
very  pleasant  aromatic  odour  may  be  gained. 
A  mixture  of  aqua-fortis  with  spirit  of  wine 
produces  this  effect  But  not  only  the  altera- 
tions of  bodies  by  each  other,  but  the  smallest 
change  in  us,  makes  a  very  great  alteration 
in  this  sense,  and  frequently  deprives  us  of  it 
totally.  A  slight  cold  often  hinders  us  from 
smelling ;  and  as  often  changes  the  nature  of 
odours.  Some  persons,  from  disorder,  retain 
an  incurable  aversion  to  those  smells  which 
most  pleased  them  before:  and  many  have 
been  known  to  have  an  antipathy  to  some 
animals,  whose  presence  they  instantly  per- 
ceived by  the  smell.  From  all  this,  therefore, 
the  sense  of  smelling  appears  to  be  an  uncer- 
tain monitor,  easily  disordered,  and  not  much 
missed  when  totally  wanting. 

The  sense  most  nearly  allied  to  smelling  is 
that  of  tasting.  This  some  have  been  willing 
to  consider  merely  as  a  nicer  kind  of  touch, 
and  have  undertaken  to  account,  in  a  very 
mechanical  manner,  for  the  difference  of  sa- 
vour. "  Such  bodies,"  said  they, "  as  are  point- 
ed, happening  to  be  applied  to  the  papillap  of 
the  tongue,  excite  a  very  powerful  sensation, 
and  give  us  the  idea  of  saltness.  Such,  on  the 
contrary,  as  are  of  a  rounder  figure,  slide 
smoothly  along  the  papillae,  and  are  perceived 
to  be  sweet"  In  this  manner  they  have  with 
minute  labour,  gone  through  the  variety  of 
imagined  forms  in  bodies,  and  have  given 
them  as  imaginary  effects.  All  we  can  pre- 
cisely determine  upon  the  nature  of  tastes  is, 
that  the  bodies  to  be  tasted  must  be  either 
somewhat  moistened,  or,  in  some  measure, 
dissolved  by  the  saliva,  before  they  can  pro- 
duce a  proper  sensation:  when  both  the 
tongue  itself  and  the  body  to  be  tasted  are  ex- 
tremely dry,  no  taste  whatever  ensues.  The 
sensation  is  then  changed ;  and  the  tongue,  in« 
stead  of  tasting,  can  only  be  said,  like  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  to  feel  the  object 
2c 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  children  have  a 
stronger  relish  of  taste  than  those  who  are 
more  advanced  in  life.  This  organ  with  them, 
from  the  greater  moisture  of  Sieir  hodies^  is 
kept  in  greater  perfection ;  and  is,  consequent- 
ly,  better  adapted  to  perform  its  functions. 
Every  person  remembers  how  great  a  pleasure 
he  found  in  sweets,  while  a  child;  but  his 
taste  growing  more  obtuse  with  age,  he  is 
obliged  to  use  artificial  means  to  excite  it  It 
is  then  that  he  is  found  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  poignant  sauces,  and  strong  relishes  of  salts 
and  aromatics ;  all  which  the  delicacy  of  his 
tender  organ  in  childhood  was  unable  to  en- 
dure. His  taste  grows  callous  to  the  natural 
relishes,  and  is  artificially  formed  to  others 
more  unnatural ;  so  that  the  highest  epicure 
may  be  said  to  have  the  most  depraved  taste ; 
as  it  is  owing  to  the  bluntness  of  his  organ, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
variety  of  expedients  to  gratify  his  appetite. 

As  smells  are  often  rendered  agreeable  by 
habit,  so  also  tastes  may  be.  Tobacco  and 
coffee,  so  pleasing  to  many,  are  jret,  at  first, 
very  disagreeable  to  all.  It  is  not  without 
perseverance  that  we  begin  to  have  a  relish 
for  them ;  we  force  nature  so  long,  that  what 
was  constraint  in  the  beginning,  at  last  be- 
comes inclination. 

The  grossest,  and  vet  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  senses,  is  that  of  feeling.  We  are  often 
seen  to  survive  under  the  loss  of  the  rest ;  but 
of  this  we  can  never  be  totally  deprived,  but 
with  life.  Although  this  sense  is  diffused 
over  all  parts  of  the  body,  yet  it  mostfre- 
quently  happens  that  those  parts  which  are 
most  exercised  in  touching,  acquire  the  great- 
est degree  of  accuracy.  Thus  the  fingers,  by 
long  habit,  become  greater  masters  in  the  art 
than  any  other,  even  where  the  sensation  is 
more  delicate  and  fine.  ^  It  is  from  this  ha- 
bit, therefore,  and  their  peculiar  formation, 
and  not,  as  is  supposed,  from  their  being  fur- 
nished with  a  greater  quantity  of  nerves,  that 
the  fingers  are  thus  perfectly  qualified  to  judge 
of  forms.  Blind  men,  who  are  obliged  to  use 
them  much  oftener,  have  this  sense  much  finer ; 
so  that  the  delicacy  of  the  touch  arises  rather 
from  the  habit  o/^  constantly  employing  the 
fingers,  than  from  any  fancied  nervousness  in 
their  confirmation. 

All  animals  that  are  furnished  with  hands' 
seem  to  have  more  understanding  than  others. 
Monkeys  have  so  many  actions  like  those  of 
men,  that  they  appear  to  have  similar  ideas  of 
the  form  of  bodies.  All  other  creatures,  de- 
prived of  hands,  can  have  no  distinct  ideas  of 
the  shape  of  the  objects  by  which  they  axe 
surrounded,  as  they  want  this  organ,  which 
serves  to  examine  and  measure  ttieir  forms, 

'  BuAm,  Tol.  Ti.  p.  80.     «  Ibid,  vol.  Ti.  p.  68. 


their  risiogs,  and  depressions.  A  quadruped, 
probably,  conceives  as  erroneous  an  idea  ol 
any  thing  near  him,  as  a  child  would  of  a 
rock  or  a  mountain  that  it  beheld  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

It  may  be  for  this  reason,  that  we  often  see 
them  frightened  at  things  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  better  acquainted.  Fishes,  whose 
bodies  are  covered  with  scales,  and  who  have 
no  organs  for  feeling,  must  be  the  most  stupid 
of  all  animals.  Serpents,  that  are  likewise 
destitute,  are  yet,  by  winding  round  several 
bodies,  better  capable  of  judging  of  their  form. 
All  these,  however,  can  have  but  very  imper- 
fect ideas  from  feeling ;  and  we  have  already 
seen,  when  deprived  of  this  sense,  how  little 
the  rest  of  the  sensps  are  to  be  relied  on. 

The  feeling,  therefore,  is  the  guardian,  the 
judge,  and  the  examiner  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
senses.  It  establishes  their  information,  and 
detects  their  errofs.  All  the  other  senses  are 
altered  by  time,  and  contradict  their  former 
evidence;  but  the  touch  still  continues  the 
same ;  and,  though  extremely  confined  in  its 
operations,  yet  it  is  never  found  to  deceive. 
The  universe,  to  a  man  who  had  only  used 
the  rest  of  his  senses,  would  be  but  a  scene  of 
illusion ;  every  object  misrepresented,  and  all 
its  properties  unknown.  Mr  Bufibn  has  im- 
agined a  man  just  newly  brought  into  exis- 
tence, describing  the  illusion  of  his  first  sen- 
sations, and  pointing  out  the  steps  by  which 
he  arrived  at  reality.  He  considers  him  as 
just  created,  and  awaking  amidst  the  produo- 
tions  of  nature ;  and,  to  animate  the  narrative 
still  more  strongly,  has  made  his  philosophi- 
cal man  a  speaker.  The  reader  will  no  doubt 
recollect  Adam's  speech  in  Milton  as  being 
similar.  AU  that  I  can  sav  to  obviate  the 
imputation  of  plagiarism  is,  that  the  one  treats 
the  subject  more  as  a  poet,  the  other  more  as 
a  philosopher.  The  philosopher's  man  de- 
scribes  his  first  sensations  in  the  following 
manner. ' 

I  well  remember  that  joyful  anxious  mo- 
ment when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  my 
own  existence.  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  what 
I  was,  how  I  was  produced,  or  from  whence 
I  came.  I  opened  my  eyes ;  what  an  addi- 
tion to  my  surprise !  the  light  of  the  day,  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven,  the  verdure  of  the 
earth,  the  crystal  of  the  waters,  all  employed 
me  at  once,  and  animated  and  filled  me  with 
inexpressible  delight  I  at  first  imagined 
that  all  those  objects  were  within  me,  and 
made  a  part  of  myself. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  tunied  my  eyes 
to  the  sun;  its  splendour  dasoledand  over- 
powered  me ;  I  shut  them  once  more;  and, 
to  my  great  concern,  I  supposed  that  during 

'  Buflbn^  vol.  vi.  p.  8S. 
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this  abort  interyal  of  d&rkness,  I  was  again 
returning  to  nothing. 

AfSictedy  seized  with  astonishment,  I  pon- 
dered  a  moment  on  this  great  change ,  when 
I  heard  a  yariety  of  nnexpccted  somids.  The 
whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  melody  of  the 
groyes,  formed  a  concert,  the  soft  cadence  of 
which  sunk  upon  my  sold.  I  listened  for 
some  time,  and  was  persuaded  that  all  this 
mosic  was  within  me. 

Quite  occupied  with  this  new  kind  of  exis- 
tence, I  had  already  for^tten  the  light,  which 
was  my  first  inlet  into  life ;  when  I  onoe  more 
opened  my  eyes,  and  found  myself  again  in 
possession  of  my  former  happiness.  The 
gratification  of  the  two  senses  at  once,  was  a 
pleasure  too  great  for  utterance. 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  a  thousand  yarious 
objects ;  I  soon  found  that  I  could  lose  them, 
and  restore  them  at  will ;  and  amused  mjrself 
more  at  leisure  with  a  repetition  of  this  new- 
made  power. 

I  now  began  to  gaze  without  emotion,  and 
to  hearken  with  tranquillity,  when  a  light 
breeze,  the  freshness  of  which  charmed  me, 
wafted  its  perfumes  to  my  sense  of  smelling, 
and  gave  me  such  satisfaction  as  even  increas- 
ed my  self. lore. 

Agitated,  roused  by  the  various  pleasures 
of  my  new  existence,  I  instantly  arose,  and 
perceived  myself  moved  along,  as  if  by  some 
unknown  and  secret  power. 

I  had  scarcely  proceeded  forward,  when  the 
novelty  of  my  situation  once  more  rendered 
me  immovable.  My  turprise  returned ;  I  sup- 
posed that  every  object  around  me  had  been 
in  motion :  I  gave  to  them  that  agitation  which 
I  produced  by  changing  place ;  and  the  whole 
creation  seemed  once  more  in  disorder. 

I  lifted  my  hand  to  my  head ;  I  touched  my 
forehead  ;  I  felt  my  whole  frame  :  I  then  sup. 
posed  that  my  hand  was  the  principal  organ  of 
my  existence  ;  all  its  informations  were  distinct 
and  perfect,  and  so  superior  to  the  senses  I  had 
yet  experienced,  that  I  employed  myself  for 
some  time  in  repeating  its  enjoyments ;  every 
part  of  my  person  I  touched,  seemed  to  touch 
my  hand  in  turn  ;  and  gave  back  sensation  for 
sensation. 

I  soon  found  that  this  faculty  was  expanded 
over  the  whole  surface  of  my  body ;  and  I 
now  first  began  to  perceive  the  limits  of  my 
existence,  which  I  had  in  the  bennning  sup- 
posed spread  over  all  the  objects  i  saw. 

Upon  casting  my  eyes  upon  mv  body,  and 
surveying  my  own  form,  I  thougntit  greater 
than  all  the  objects  that  surrounded  me.  I 
gazed  upon  my  person  with  pleasure  ;  I  ex- 
amined the  formation  of  my  nand,  and  all  its 
motions ;  it  seemed  to  me  large  or  little  in 
proportion  as  I  approached  it  to  my  eyes  ;  I 
brought  it  very  near,  and  it  then  hid  almost 


every  other  object  from  my  sight  I  began 
soon,  however,  to  find  that  my  sight  gave  me 
uncertain  information,  and  resolved  to  depend 
upon  my  feeling  for  redress. 

This  precaubon  was  of  the  utmost  service  ; 
I  renewed  my  motions,  and  walked  forward 
with  my  face  turned  towards  the  heavens.  I 
happened  to  strike  lightly  against  a  palm-tree, 
and  this  renewed  my  surprise  :  I  laid  my  hand 
on  this  strange  body  ;  it  seemed  replete  with 
new  wonders,  for  it  did  not  return  me  sensa- 
tion for  sensation,  as  my  former  feelings  had 
done.  I  perceived  that  there  was  something 
external,  and  which  did  not  make  a  part  of 
my  own  existence. 

I  now  therefore  resolved  to  touch  whatever 
I  saw,  and  vainly  attempted  to  touch  the  sun  ; 
I  stretched  forth  my  arm,  and  felt  only  peld- 
ing  air  :  at  every  efibrt,  I  fell  from  one  sur- 
prise into  another,  for  every  object  appeared 
equally  near  me  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an 
infinity  of  trials,  that  I  found  some  objects 
farther  removed  than  the  rest. 

Amazed  with  the  illusions,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  my  state,  I  sat  down  beneath  a  tree  ; 
the  most  beautiful  fruits  hung  upon  it  within 
my  reach  ;  I  stretched  forth  my  hand,  and 
they  instantly  separated  from  the  branch.  I 
was  proud  of  being  able  to  grasp  a  substance 
without  me  :  I  held  them  up,  and  their  weight 
appeared  to  me  like  an  animated  power  uat 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  to  the  earth.  I 
found  a  pleasure  in  conquering  their  resistance. 

I  held  them  near  to  my  eye  ;  I  considered 
their  form  and  beauty ;  their  fragrance  still 
more  allured  me  to  bring  them  nearer ;  I  ap- 
proached them  to  my  lips,  and  drank  in  their 
odours;  the  perfume  invited  my  sense  of  tasting, 
and  I  soon  tried  a  new  senses-How  new  !  how 
exquisite!  Hitherto  I  had  tasted  only  of 
pleasure  ;  but  now  it  was  luxury.  The  power 
of  tasting  gave  me  the  idea  of  possession. 

Flattered  with  this  new  acquisition,  I  con- 
tinued its  exercise,  till  an  agreeable  languor 
stealing  upon  my  mind,  I  folt  all  my  limbs 
become  heavy,  and  all  my  desires  suspended. 
My  sensations  were  now  no  longer  vivid  and 
distinct.;  but  seemed  to  lose  every  object,  and 
presented  only  feeble  images,  confusedly 
marked.  At  that  instant  I  sunk  upon  the 
flowery  bank,  and  slumber  seized  me.  All 
now  seemed  once  more  lost  to  me.  It  was  then 
as  if  I  was  returning  to  my  former  nothing. 
How  long  my  sleep  continued,  I  cannot 
tell;  as  I  yet  had  no  perception  of  time.  My 
awakening  appeared  like  a  second  birth;  and 
I  then  perceived  that  I  had  ceased  for  a  time 
to  exist  This  produced  a  new  sensation  of 
fear;  and  from  tiiis  intemiption  in  life,  I  be- 
gan to  conclude  that  I  was  not  formed  to  exist 
for  ever. 

In  this  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  I  be- 
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gan  to  harbour  new  siupicions;  and  to  fear 
that  sleep  had  robbed  me  of  some  of  my  late 
powers;  when  turning  on  one  side,  to  resolve 
my  doubts,  what  was  my  amazement,  to  be- 
hold another  being  like  myself,  stretched  by 
my  side !  New  ideas  now  began  to  arise; 
new  passions,  as  yet  unperceived,  with  fears 
and  pleasures,  all  took  possession  of  my  mind, 
and  prompted  tny  curiosity:  love  served  to 
complete  that  happiness  which  was  begun  in 
the  individual;  aud  every  sense  was  gratified 
in  all  its  varieties. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  OIJ>  AGE  AlTD  DBATH.^ 

EvBBT  thing  in  nature  has  its  improvement 
and  decay.  The  human  form  is  no  sooner 
arrived  at  its  state  of  perfection,  than  it  begins 
to  decline.  The  alteration  is  at  first  insen- 
sible; and  often  several  years  are  elapsed  before 
we  find  ourselves  grown  old.  The  news  of 
this  disagreeable  change  too  generally  comes 
from  wi^out;  and  we  learn  from  others  that 
we  grow  old,  before  we  are  willing  to  believe 
the  report 

When  the  body  has  come  to  its  full  height 
and  is  extended  into  its  just  dimensions,  it  then 
also  begins  to  receive  an  additional  bulk  which 
rather  Toads  than  assists  it  This  is  formed 
from  fat ;  which  generally  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  or  forty,  covers  all  the  muscles,  and  in- 
terrupts their  activity.  Every  action  is  then 
performed  with  gpreater  labour,  and  the  in- 
crease  of  size  only  serves  as  a  fore-runner  of 
decay. 

The  bones  also  become  every  day  more 
solid.  In  the  embryo  they  are  as  soft  almost 
as  the  muscles  of  the  flesh  ;  but  by  degrees 
they  harden,  and  acquire  their  natural  vigour ; 
but  still,  however,  the  circulation  is  carried  on 
through  them,  and  how  hard  soever  the  bones 
may  seem,  yet  the  blood  holds  its  current 
-through  them,  as  through  all  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Of  this  we  may  be  convinced  by 
an  experiment,  which  was  first  accidentally 
discovered  by  our  ingenious  countryman,  Mr 
Belcher.  Perceiving  at  a  friend's  house,  that 
the  bones  of  hogs,  which  were  fed  upon  mad- 
der,  were  red,  he  tried  it  upon  various  animals 
by  mixing  this  root  with  their  usual  food;  and 
he  found  that  it  tinctured  the  bones  in  all;  an 
evident  demonstration  that  the  juices  of  the 
body  had  a  circulation  through  the  bones. 
Ho  fed  some  animals  alternately  upon  madder 
and  their  common  food,  for  some  time,  and  he 


.   ,*  '^*'^«*»^^«'f  J"  *»ls«n  from  Mr  BufTon,  except  where 
it  IS  muked  by  inverted  commas. — Note  by  GoidtmiU^ 


found  their  bones  tinctured  with  alternate 
layers,  in  conformity  to  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing. From  all  this  he  naturally  concluded, 
that  the  blood  circulated  through  the  bones,  as 
it  does  through  every  other  pwt  of  the  body; 
and  that,  how  solid  soever  they  seemed,  yet 
like  the  softest  parts,  they  were  furnished 
through  all  their  substance  with  their  proper 
canals.  Nevertheless,  these  canals  are  of 
very  different  capacities,  during  the  different 
stages  of  life.  In  infancy  they  are  capa- 
cious ;  and  the  blood  flows  almost  as  freely 
through  the  bones  as  through  any  other  part 
of  the  body:  in  manhood  their  size  is  greatly 
diminished;  the  vessels  are  almost  impercep- 
tible; and  the  circulation  through  them  is  pro- 
portionably  slow.  But,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
the  blood  which  flows  through  the  bones,  no 
longer  contributing  to  their  growth,  must  ne- 
cessarily serve  to  increase  their  hardness.  The 
channels  that  every  where  run  through  the  ha- 
man  frame,  may  be  compared  to  those  pipes 
that  we  every  where  see  crusted  on  the  inside, 
by  the  water  for  a  long  continuance  running 
through  them.  Both  every  day  grow  less  and 
less,  by  the  small  rigid  particles  which  are  de- 
posited  within  them.  Thus  as  the  vessels  are 
by  degrees  diminished,  the  juices  also,  which 
were  necessary  for  the  circulation  throagh 
them  are  diminished  in  proportion;  till  at 
length,  in  old  age,  those  props  of  the  human 
frame  are  not  only  more  solid,  but  more  brit- 
tie. 

The  cartilages,  or  gristles,  which  may  be 
considered  as  bones  beginniog  to  be  formed, 
grow  also  more  rigid.  The  juices  circulating 
through  them,  for  there  is  a  circulation  throogh 
all  parts  of  the  body,  every  day  contribute  to 
render  them  harder;  so  that  these  substances, 
which  in  youth  are  elastic  and  pliant,  in  age 
become  hard  and  bony.  As  these  cartilages 
are  generally  placed  near  the  joints,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  joints  also  must  of  consequence 
become  more  difiicult  Thus,  in  old  age, 
every  action  of  the  body  is  performed  with 
labour;  and  the  cartilages,  formerly  so  supple, 
will  now  sooner  break  than  bend. 

''As  the  cartilages  acquire  hardness,  and 
unfit  the  joints  for  motion,  so  also  that  mucous 
liquor,  which  is  always  separated  between  the 
joints,  and  which  serves,  like  oil  to  a  hinge, 
to  give  them  an  easy  and  ready  plav,  is  now 
grown  more  scanty.  It  becomes  thicker  and 
more  clammy,  more  unfit  for  answering  the 
purposes  of  motion;  and  from  thence,  in  old 
age,  every  joint  is  not  only  stiff,  but  awkward. 
At  every  motion  this  clamn),y  liquor  is  heard 
to  crack;  and  it  b  not  without  the  greatest  ef- 
fort of  the  muscles  that  its  resistance  is  over- 
come. I  have  seen  an  old  person,  who  never 
moved  a  single  joint,  that  did  not  thus  give 
notice  of  the  violence  done  to  it" 
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The  membranes  that  corer  the  bones,  the 
joints,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  become,  as  we 
grow  old,  more  dense  and  more  dry.  Those 
which  sarroand  the  bones,  soon  cease  to  be 
ductile.  The  fibres,  of  which  the  muscles 
and  flesh  are  composed,  become  every  day  more 
rigid;  and  while  to  the  touch  the  body  seems, 
as  we  advance  in  years,  to  grow  softer,  it  is 
in  reality,  increasing  in  hardness.  It  is  the 
skin,  and  not  the  flesh,  that  we  feel  upon  such 
occasions.  The  fat,  and  the  flabbiness  of  that, 
seems  to  give  an  appearance  of  softness,  which 
the  flesh  itself  is  very  far  from  having.  There 
are  few  can  doubt  this,  after  trying  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  flesh  of  young  and  old  ani- 
mals. The  first  is  soft  and  tender,  the  last  is 
hard  and  dry. 

The  skin  ib  the  only  part  of  the  body  that 
age  does  not  contribute  to  harden.  That 
stretches  to  every  degree  of  tension;  and  we 
have  horrid  instances  of  its  pliancy,  in  many 
disorders  incident  to  humanity.  In  youth, 
therefore,  while  the  body  is  vigorous  and  in- 
creasing, it  still  gives  way  to  its  growth.  But, 
although  it  thus  adapts  itself  to  our  increase; 
it  does  not  in  the  same  manner  conform  to  our 
decay.  The  skin,  which  in  youth  was  fill- 
ed and  glossy,  when  the  body  begins  to  de- 
cline has  not  elasticity  enough  to  shrink  en- 
tirely with  its  diminution.  It  hangs  there- 
fore m  wrinkles,  which  no  art  can  remove.  The 
wrinkles  of  the  body,  in  general,  proceed  from 
this  cause.  But  those  of  the  face  seem  to  pro- 
ceed  from  another ;  namely,  from  the  many 
varieties  of  positions  into  which  it  is  put  by 
the  speech,  the  food,  or  the  passions.  Every 
grimace,  and  every  passion,  wrinkles  up  the 
visage  into  different  forms.  These  are  visible 
enough  in  young  persons ;  but  what  at  first 
was  accidental  or  transitory,  becomes  unalter- 
ably fixed  in  the  visage  as  it  grows  older. 
**  Prom  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  a  free- 
dom from  passions  not  only  adds  to  the  happi- 
ness  of  the  mind,  but  preserves  the  beauty  of 
the  face  ;  and  the  person  that  has  not  felt  their 
influence,  is  less  strongly  marked  by  the  de- 
cays of  nature." 

Hence,  therefore,  as  we  advance « in  age, 
the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  membranes,  the 
flesh,  the  skin,  and  every  fibre  of  the  body, 
become  more  solid,  more  brittle,  and  more  dry. 
Every  part  shrinks,  every  motion  becomes 
more  slow  :  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  per- 
formed with  less  freedom  ;  perspiration  dimin- 
ishes ;  the  secretions  alter  ;  the  digestion  be- 
comes slow  and  laborious  ;  and  the  juices  no 
longer  serving  to  convey  their  accustomed 
nourishment,  those  parts  may  be  said  to  live 
no  longer  when  the  circulation  ceases.  Thus 
the  body  dies  by  little  and  little  ;  all  its  func- 
tions are  diminished  by  degrees  ;  life  is  driven 
from  one  part  of  the  frame  to  another  ;  uni- 


versal rigidity  prevails  ;  and  death  at  last 
seizes  upon  the  little  that  is  left 

As  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  muscles, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  softer  in 
women  than  in  men,  these  parts  must,  of  con- 
sequence, require  a  longer  time  to  come  to 
that  hardness  which  hastens  death.  Women, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  a  longer  time  in  grow- 
ing old  than  men  ;  and  this  is  actually  the 
case.  If  we  consult  the  tables  which  have 
been  drawn  up  respecting  human  life,  we  shall 
find  that  after  a  certain  age,  they  are  more 
long-lived  than  men,  all  other  circumstances 
the  same.  A  woman  of  sixty  has  a  better 
chance  than  a  man  of  the  same  age  to  live  till 
eighty.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  infer,  that 
such  persons  as  have  been  slow  in  coming  up 
to  maturity,  will  also  be  slow  in  growing  old  ; 
and  this  holds  as  well  with  regard  to  other 
animals  as  man. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  life  of  either 
vegetables  or  animals,  may  be,  in  some  mea- 
sure, determined  from  their  manner  of  coming 
to  maturity.  The  tree  or  the  animal,  which 
takes  but  a  short  time  to  increase  to  its  utmost 
pitch,  perishes  mueh  sooner  than  such  as  are 
less  premature.  In  both  the  increase  upwards 
is  first  accomplished  ;  and  not  till  they  have 
acquired  their  greatest  degree  of  height  do 
they  begin  to  spread  in  bulk.  Man  grows  in 
stature  till  about  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  but  his 
body  is  not  completely  developed  till  about 
thirty.  Dogs  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  their 
utmost  size  in  a  year,  and  become  as  bulky 
as  they  usually  are  in  another.  However, 
man,  who  ia  so  long  in  growing,  continues  to 
live  fourscore  or  a  hundred  years ;  but  the  dog 
seldom  above  twelve  or  thirteen.  In  genersd 
also  it  may  be  said,  that  large  animals  live 
longer  than  little  ones,  as  they  usually  take  a 
longer  time  to  grow.  Bat  in  all  animals  one 
thing  is  equally  certain,  that  they  carry  the 
cause  of  their  own  decay  about  them ;  and  that 
their  deaths  are  necessary  and  inevitable. 
This  prospects  which  some  visionaries  have 
formed  of  perpetuating  life  by  remedies,  have 
been  often  enough  proved  false  by  their  own 
example.  S uch  unaccoun table  schemes  would , 
therefore,  have  died  with  them,  had  not  the 
love  of  life  always  augmented  our  credulity. 

When  the  body  is  naturally  well  formed, 
it  is  possible  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  life 
for  some  years  by  management  Temperance 
in  diet  is  often  found  conducive  to  this  end. 
The  famous  Gomaro,  who  lived  to  above  a 
hundred  years,  although  his  constitution  was 
naturally  feeble,  is  a  strong  instance  of  the 
benefit  of  an  abstemious  life.  Moderation  in 
the  passions  also  may  contribute  to  extend  the 
term  of  our  existence.  **  Fontenelle,  the  cele- 
brated writer,  was  naturally  of  a  very  weak 
and  delicate  habit  of  body.     He  was  affected 
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by  the  cmallest  inegnkrities ;  and  had  fre- 
quently suffered  seTere  fits  of  illnese  from  the 
tightest  oaasee.  But  the  remarkable  equality 
of  his  tern  per  y  and  his  seeming  want  of  pas* 
sion,  lengthened  out  his  life  to  above  a  hun- 
dred.  It  was  remarkable  of  him»  that  nothing 
could  vex  or  make  him  uneasy  ;  eyery  occur- 
rence  seemed  equally  pleasing ;  and  no  eTent, 
however  unfortunate,  seemed  to  come  unex- 
pected." However,  the  term  of  life  can  be 
prolonged  but  for  a  very  little  time  by  any  art 
we  can  use.  We  are  told  of  men  who  have 
lived  beyond  the  ordinary  duration  of  human 
existence ;  such  as  Parr,  who  lived  to  a  hun. 
dred  and  forty.four ;  and  Jenkins,  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty-five ;  yet  these  men  used  no  peculiar 
arts  to  prolong  life  ;  cm  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears  that  these,  as  well  as  others,  remarkable 
for  their  longevity,  were  peasants  accustomed 
to  the  greatest  fati^es,  who  had  no  settled 
rules  of  diet,  but  who  often  indulged  in  acci- 
dental excesses.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  that 
the  European,  the  Negro,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
American,  the  civilised  man  and  the  savage, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
city  and  of  the  country^  though  all  so  dif- 
ferent in  other  respects,  are  yet  entirely  si- 
milar in  the  period  allotted  them  for  living  ; 
if  we  consider  that  neither  the  difference  of 
race,  of  climate,  of  nourishment,  of  conven- 
ience, or  of  soil,  makes  any  difference  in  the 
term  of  life  ;  if  we  consider  that  those  men 
who  live  upon  raw  flesh,  or  dried  fishes,  upon 
sago,  or  rice,  upon  cassava,  or  upon  roots, 
nevertheless,  live  as  long  as  those  who  are  fed 
upon  bread  and  meat ;  we  shall  readily  be 
brouffht  to  acknowledge,  that  the  duration  of 
life  depends  neither  upon  habit,  customs,  or 
the  quantity  of  food,  ^  we  shall  confess,  that 


nothing  can  change  the  laws  of  that  mechan- 
ism which  regulates  the  number  of  our  jTMirs, 
and  which  can  chiefly  be  affooted  only  by  kmg 
fasting,  or  great  exooM. 


>  The  uantion  here  made,  mast  be  undentood  as  a{K 
pUc&ble  to  mankind  «»  ntant,  not  to  IndividujUs.  Un- 
quesUooablf,  there  are  several  essential  circomstances 
which  must  combine  to  give  any  indiTidual  a  chance  of 
exceeding  the  usoal  period  assigned  to  human  existence. 
These  may  be  comprehended  under  the  following  heads; 
a  proper  configuration  of  body;  being  bom  of  heiJthy 
parents;  living  in  a  healthy  climate  and  good  atmos- 
phere; having  the  command  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food; 
constant  exercise;  a  due  regulation  of  deep;  a  state  of 
marriage ;  and  doe  command  of  the  passions  and  temper. 

Most  of  these  partieultrs  seem  to  be  so  well  estab- 
lished, and  are,  in  tharaselres,  so  apparent,  that  it  seems 
hardly  requisite  to  do  more  than  mention  them,  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  their  immediate  recep- 
tion. Thus,  a  deformed  person  can  hardly  expect  a 
very  long  life,  nor  one  bom  of  unhealthy  parents;  nei- 
ther can  a  person  inhabiting  an  mhealthy  city  or  district, 
expect  to  escape  the  dangers  with  which  he  is  perpetu- 
ally Burrourded.  There  are  some  districts,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  where  the  inhabitants  scarcely  ever 
smrive  thirty-live  or  forty  yean.  And  it  Is  well  known 
that  some  counties  in  England,  particularty  Shropshire, 
Devmshbre,  Warwickshire,  and  Yovkshire,  are  much 
more  healthy  than  the  rest;  whilst  Eesex,  Lincolnshire, 
md  some  parU  of  Kent,  are,  frona  the  swamps,  rendersd 


particularly  noxious  to  human  life.  All  tracts  UaUt  to 
be  visited  by  seven  epidemics,  too,  have  seldom  pro- 
duced instances  of  long  life. 

It  has  been  resuurked,  ^m,  that  certain  Jknllles  are 
gifted  by  Heaven  with  better  stamina  and  strength,  and, 
therafore,  live  longer.  Quakers,  and  persons  of  moder- 
ate passions,  may  be  expected  to  be  kmger  lived  than 
others;  but  these,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  sulject  to 
accessions  of  low  spirits  and  melancholy,  so  that  they 
beomie  indolent,  anddo  not  resist  the  attacks  ef  disease. 
One  very  singular  fact,  and  well  established,  is  this, 
that  no  unmarried  person  has  ever  been  known,  at  least 
in  Great  Britain,  to  exceed  the  age  of  100  years.  Keep- 
ing the  passions  under  due  control,  and  bearing,  with 
fortitude  and  resignation,  the  evils  of  life.  Is  a  great 
means  of  attaining  long  life.  Longsvi^  is  nai  eonlined 
to  any  nation  or  country,  fer  instances  of  it  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  world;  but  they  are  more  abundant  in  cold 
and  temperate  climates.  Heat  seems  to  rekx  and  en- 
feeble the  body  too  much ;  the  heart,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, is  made  to  beat  too  rH»idly,  and  the  vital  power 
is  too  soon  expended.  The  vegetable  diet,  too,  of  hot 
countries,  does  not  seem  so  well  calculated  fer  giving  the 
necessary  degree  of  strength  and  elasticity  to  the  fibre; 
for  although  in  warm  countries  more  children  live  to  be 
men  and  women,  yet,  as  the  age  of  puberty  oomee  on 
veiy  early,  they  seldom  exceed  sixty  years.  TUs  feet 
was  ascertained,  in  China,  in  1784,  when  Kien  Long 
ordered  all  the  oldest  men  in  the  empire  to  be  hrooght 
before  him,  when,  out  of  a  population  of  two  hundred 
millions,  only  four  persons  could  be  found,  whose  ages 
exceeded  a  hundred;  whereas,  in  Rusria,  Norway,  and 
other  cold  countries,  instances  of  longevity  are  freqiaent. 
Thus,  in  Norway,  in  1761,  of  6029,  who  died,  63  were 
100  years  old:  and,  in  Russia,  in  1801,  of  726,278 
persons,  who  died,  216  were  100  years  old,  and  220  had 
exceeded  that  age ;  and  one,  indeed,  was  more  than  ISO. 
The  districts  of  Arcadia,  Jfitolia,  and  other  parts  of 
Greece,  were  formerly  cetobrated  for  instances  of  kng 
life;  and  many  of  the  most  disttngttished  Greeks,  soch  as 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Sophocles,  Pindar,  &a,  attained  to  a 
very  advanced  period  of  life. 

In  Italy,  when  a  general  census  of  the  inhabitants 
was  made  in  the  year  70,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, lord  Bacon  says  there  were  then  living,  between 
the  river  Po  and  the  Apenninest 
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The  bills  of  mortality,  in  Pinsask,  in  Ruasisi  showed, 
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The  climate  of  the  British  Islands  Is  voy  iSrfendly, 
In  general,  to  the  human  body;  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  siae  and  population,  show  almost  more  instances  ef 
long  life  than  any  other  oountry.  Carew,  the  Usteriaa 
of  ComwaU,  says,  that  in  that  country  its  Inhabitants 
frequently  reach  00  with  unlmiMured  strength  of  body 
and  mind:  but  these  are  the  fermen;  for  the  miners 
seldom  live  mere  than  40  years,  the  f^pnes  of  the  sulphur, 
copper,  and  aneni«,aDd  the  damp.  UIUm  tbsm  all  of 
But  " 


Be  are  tne  larmen;  lor  ine  miners 

n  40  years,  the  f^pnes  of  the  sulphur, 

,  and  the  damp,  kilUng  them  all  of 

Brown,  the  Coniish  beggv,  Uvod 
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If  there  be  any  differenoe  id  the  different 
periodi  of  man  a  existence,  it  ought  principally 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  qusiitv  of  the  air.  it 
has  been  observed,  that  in  elerated  situations 
there  hare  been  found  more  old  people  than 
in  those  that  were  low.  The  mountains  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  Auyergne,  and  Switzerland, 
have  furnished  more  instances  of  extreme  old 
age,  than  the  plains  of  Holland,  Flanders, 
Germany,  or  Poland.  But,  in  general,  the 
duration  of  life  is  nearly  the  same  in  most 
countries.  Man,  if  not  out  off  by  accidental 
diseases,  is  often  found  to  live  to  ninety  or  a 
hundred  years.  Our  ancestors  did  not  live 
beyond  that  date:  and,  since  the  times  of 
David,  thii  term  has  undergone  little  altera- 
tion. 

If  we  be  asked,  how  in  the  beginning  men 
lived  so  mnoh  longer  than  at  present,  and  by 
what  means  their  lives  were  extended  to  nine 
hundred  and  thirty,  or  even  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  years ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  upon  which  they  fed, 
might  be  of  a  different  nature  at  that  time 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  **  It  may  be 
answered,  that  the  term  was  abridged  by  the 
Divine  command,  in  order  to  keep  the  earth 
from  being  overstooked  with  human  inhabit 
tants ;  since,  if  every  person  were  now  to  live 
and  generate  for  nine  hundred  years,  man* 
kind  would  be  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  there  would  be  no  room  for  subsistence  : 
so  that  the  plan  of  Providence  would  be  al- 
tered ;  which  is  seen  not  to  produce  life  with* 
out  providing  a  proper  supplv." 

But  to  whatever  extent  life  may  be  pro- 
longed, or  however  some  may  have  delayed 
the  effects  of  ace,  death  is  the  certain  goal  to 
which  all  are  hastening.  All  the  causes  of 
decay  which  have  been  mentioned  contribute 
to  bring  on  this  dreaded  dissolution.  How- 
ever, nature  approaches  to  this  awful  period 
by  sknv  and  imperceptible  degrees;  life  is 
consumed  day  after  day ;  and  some  one  of  our 

to  be  120;  and  a  man,  called  Pblenovr,  to  190.  In 
Scotland  oM  age  it  eomraon;  18  penona,  In  the  lower 
paria  of  Galloway,  were  living,  a  few  yean  ago^  of 
from  100  to  1 16  yean  of  age.  Old  William  Manball, 
a  tinker,  walked  tlirouch  that  country,  at  118,  with  all 
his  faculties  perfect  In  Montrose,  too,  in  1812,  there 
were  fiTe  persons  aUve  from  100  to  11 0.  Small  islands 
and  peninsnlas.  If  qolte  f^  from  mardies,  an  generally 
vBiy  frvonnble  toleng  Ufo,  and  In  all  latitudes.  In  the 
Bermuda  Idanda,  many  natives  reach  100  and  mon; 
and  in  the  hurricane  at  Barbadoes,  in  1780,  four  people 
were  killed  who  were  above  100,  and  one  of  115.  Ma- 
deira has  always  been  noted  for  its  healthy  climate;  and 
a  new  bom  infant's  chance  of  life.  Is  there  about  thirty- 
nine  yean,  or  about  a  third  more  than  that  of  one  in 
London.  Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Western 
Islands,  speaks  of  a  person  in  the  island  of  South  Uist, 
aged  130,  retaining  his  appetite  and  undentanding ;  and 
also  of  one  Oflbert  M*Crew,  In  the  island  of  Jura,  who 
spent  180  Chriitmaases  in  his  own  house. 


faculties,  or  vital  principles,  is  every  hour 
dying  before  the  rest ;  so  that  death  is  only 
the  last  shade  in  the  picture ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  man  suffers  a  greater  change  in 
going  from  youth  to  age,  than  from  age  into 
the  grave.  When  we  first  begin  to  live,  our 
lives  may  scarcely  be  said  to  be  our  own ;  as 
the  child  grows,  life  increases  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  and  is  at  its  height  in  the  prime  of 
manhood.  But  as  soon  as  the  body  begins  to 
decrease,  life  decreases  also;  for  as  the  human 
frame  diminishes,  and  its  juices  circulate  in 
smaller  quantity,  life  diminishes  and  circu- 
lates with  less  vigour;  so  that  as  we  begin 
to  live  by  degrees,  we  begin  to  die  in  the  same 
manner. 

Why  then  should  we  fear  death,  if  our  lives 
have  been  such  as  not  to  make  eternity  dread- 
ful? Why  should  we  fear  that  moment, 
which  is  prepared  by  a  thousand  other  mo- 
ments of  the  same  kind  ?  the  first  pangs  of 
sickness  being  probably  greater  than  the  last 
struggles  of  oeparture.  Death,  in  most  per- 
sons, is  as  calmly  endured  as  the  disorder  that 
brings  it  on.  If  we  inquire  from  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
we  shall  find  that,  except  in  a  very  few  acute 
cases,  where  the  patient  dies  in  agonies,  the 
greatest  number  die  quieUy,  and  seemingly 
without  pain :  and  even  the  agonies  of  the 
former  rather  terrify  the  spectators  than  tor- 
ment the  patient ;  for  how  many  have  we  not 
seen  who  have  been  accidentally  relieved  from 
this  extremity,  and  yet  had  no  memory  of 
what  they  then  endured  ?  In  fact,  they  had 
ceased  to  live  during  that  time  when  they 
ceased  to  have  sensation ;  and  their  pains  were 
only  those  of  which  they  had  an  idea. 

The  greatest  number  of  mankind  die,  there- 
fore, without  sensation ;  and  of  those  few  that 
still  preserve  their  faculties  entire  to  the  last 
moment,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that 
does  not  also  preserve  the  hopes  of  still  out- 
living his  disorder.  Nature,  for  the  happi- 
ness  of  man,  has  rendered  this  sentiment 
stronger  than  his  reason.  A  person  dying  of 
an  incurable  disorder,  which  he  must  know  to 
be  so,  by  frequent  examples  of  his  case ;  which 
he  perceives  to  be  so,  by  the  inquietude  of  all 
around  him,  by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  and 
the  departure  or  the  face  of  the  physician,  is, 
nevertheless,  still  in.  hopes  of  getting  over  it 
His  interest  is  so  great,  that  be  only  attends 
to  his  own  representations ;  the  judgment  of 
others  is  considered  as  a  hasty  conclusion ; 
and  while  death  every  moment  makes  new  in- 
roads upon  his  constitution,  and  destroys  life 
in  some  part,  hope  still  seems  to  escape  the 
universal  ruin,  and  is  the  last  that  submits  to 
the  blow. 

Cast  your  eyes  upon  a  sick  man,  who  has 
a  hundred  times  told  yon  that  be  felt  himsel 
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dying,  that  he  was  conyinced  he  could  not  re. 
cover,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  expire ;  ex- 
amine what  passes  on  his  visage,  when  through 
zeal  or  indiscretion,  any  one  comes  to  tell  him 
that  his  end  is  at  hand.  You  will  see  him 
change,  like  one  who  is  told  an  unexpected 
piece  of  news,  he  now  appears  not  to  have 
thoroughly  believed  what  he  had  been  telling 
you  himself:  he  doubted  much;  and  his  fears 
were  greater  than  his  hopes ;  but  he  still  had 
some  feeble  expectations  of  living,  and  would 
not  have  seen  the  approaches  of  death,  unless 
he  had  been  alarmed  by  the  mistaken  assiduity 
of  his  attendants.  ^ 

Death,  therefore,  is  not  that  terrible  thing 
which  we  suppose  it  to  be.  It  is  a  spectre 
which  frights  us  at  a  distance,  but  which  dis- 
appears when  we  come  to  approach  it  more 
closely.  Our  ideas  of  its  terrors  are  conceived 
in  prejudice,  and  dressed  up  by  fancy ;  we 
regard  it  not  only  as  the  greatest  misfortune, 
but  as  also  an  evil  accompanied  with  the  most 
excruciating  tortures  ;  we  have  even  increased 
our  apprehensions,  by  reasoning  on  the  extent 
of  our  sufferings.  '^  It  must  be  dreadful,"  say 
some,  *'  since  it  is  sufficient  to  separate  the  soul 
from  the  body:  it  must  be  long,  since  our  suffer- 
ings are  proportioned  to  the  succession  of  our 
ideas;  and  these  being  painful,  must  succeed 
each  other  with  extreme  rapidity."  In  this 
manner  has  false  philosophy  laboured  to  aug- 
ment the  miseries  of  our  nature;  and  to  aggra- 
vate that  period  which  nature  has  kindly  cover- 
ed with  insensibility.  Neither  the  mind  nor 
the  body  can  suffer  Uiese  calamities:  the  mind 
is,  at  that  time,  mostly  without  ideas;  and  the 
body  too  much  enfeebled  to  be  capable  of  per- 
ceiving its  pain.  A  very  acute  pain  produces 
either  death  or  fainting,  which  is  a  state  simi. 
lar  to  death:  the  body  can  suffer  but  to  a  cer- 
tain degree;  if  the  torture  become  excessive, 
it  destroys  itself ;  and  the  mind  ceases  to  per- 
ceive,  when  the  body  can  no  longer  endure. 

In  this  manner,  excessive  pain  admits  of 
no  reflection;  and  wherever  there  are  any 
signs  of  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient  are  no  greater  than  what 
we  ourselves  may  have  remembered  to  en- 
dure. ^ 

But,  in  the  article  of  death,  we  have  many 
instances  in  which  the  dying  person .  has 
shown  that  very  reflection  which  presupposes 
an  absence  of  the  greatest  pain;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  pang  which  ends  life  cannot  even 
be  so  great  as  those  which  have  preceded. 
Thus,  when  Charles  XI L  was  shot  at  the 
siege  of  Frederickshall,  he  was  seen  to  clap 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  and  al- 
though the  blow  was  great  enough  to  termi- 
nate one  of  the  boldest  and  bravest  lives  in 
the  world,  yet  it  was  not  painful  enough  to 
destroy  refleotion.     He  perceived  himself  at 


tacked;  he  reflected  that  he  ought  to  defend 
himself;  and  his  body  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
his  mind,  even  in  the  last  extremity.  Thus 
it  is  the  prejudice  of  persons  in  health,  and 
not  the  body  in  pain,  that  makes  us  suffer 
from  the  approach  of  death;  we  have  all  our 
lives  contracted  a  habit  of  making  out  exces- 
sive pleasures  and  pains;  and  nothing  but  re- 
peated experience  shows  us  how  seldom  the 
one  can  be  suffered,  or  the  other  enjoyed  to 
the  utmost. 

If  there  be  any  thing  necessary  to  confirm 
what  we  have  said  concerning  the  gradual 
cessation  of  life,  or  the  insensible  approaches 
of  our  end,  nothing  can  more  effectually  prove 
it  than  the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  death 
If  we  consult  what  Winslow  or  Bruhier  have 
said  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  be  convinced , 
that  between  life  and  death  the  shade  is  so  very 
undistinguishable,  that  even  all  the  powers  of 
art  can  scarcely  determine  where  the  one  ends, 
and  the  other  begins.  The  colour  of  the  vis. 
age,  the  warmth  of  the  body,  the  suppleness 
of  the  joints,  are  but  uncertain  signs  of  life 
still  subsisting;  while  on  the  contrary,  the 
paleness  of  the  complexion,  the  coldness  of 
the  body,  the  stifihess  of  the  extremities,  the 
cessation  of  all  motion,  and  the  total  insensi- 
bility of  the  parts,  are  but  uncertain  marks  of 
deatn  begun.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  with 
regard  to  the  pulse  and  the  breathing,  these 
motions  are  often  so  kept  under,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  perceive  them.  By  approaching  a 
looking-glass  to  the  mouth  of  the  person  sup- 
posed  to  be  dead,  people  often  expect  to  find 
whether  he  breathes  or  not  But  this  is  a 
very  uncertain  experiment;  the  glass  is  fre- 
quently sullied  by  the  vapour  of  the  dead 
man's  body;  and  often  the  person  is  still  alive 
although  the  glass  is  no  way  tarnished.  In 
the  same  manner,  neither  burning  nor  scarify- 
ing, neither  noises  in  the  ears  nor  pungent 
spirits  applied  to  the  nostrils,  give  certain 
signs  of  the  discontinuance  of  life;  and  there 
are  many  instances  of  persons  who  have  en- 
dured them  all,  and  afterwards  recovered 
without  any  external  assistance,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  spectators.  How  careful,  there- 
fore,  should  we  be,  before  we  commit  those 
who  are  dearest  to  us  to  the  grave,  to  be  well 
assured  of  their  departure:  experience,  justice, 
humanity,  all  persuade  us  not  to  hasten  the 
funerals  of  our  friends,  but  to  keep  their  bo- 
dies unburied,  until  we  have  certain  signs  of 
their  real  decease. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  VABIETIES  IN  THE  HUMAN  BACE. 

HiTHBBTO  we  have  compared  man  with  other 
animals;  we  now  come  to  compare  men  with 
each  other.  We  have  hitherto  considered  him 
as  an  individual,  endowed  with  excellencies 
above  the  rest  of  the  creation;  we  now  come 
tx>  consider  the  advantages  which ^  men  have 
over  men,  and  the  various  kinds  with  which 
oiir  earth  is  inhabited. 

If  we  compare  the  minute  differences  of 
mankind,  there  is  scarce  one  nation  upon  the 
earth  that  entirely  resembles  another;  and 
there  may  be  said  to  be  as  many  different 
kinds  of  men  as  there  are  countries  inhabited. 
One  polished  nation  does  not  differ  more  from 
another,  than  the  merest  savages  do  from  those 
savages  that  lie  even  contiguous  to  them;  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  river,  or  a  moun- 
tain, divides  two  barbarous  tribes  that  are  un- 
like each  other  in  manners,  customs,  features, 
and  complexion.  But  these  differences,  how- 
ever perceivable,  do  not  form  such  distinc- 
tions as  come  within  a  general  picture  of  the 
varieties  of  mankind.  Custom,  accident,  or 
fashion,  may  produce 'considerable  alterations 
in  neighbouring  nations;  their  being  derived 
from  ancestors  of  a  different  climate,  or  com- 
plexion, may  contribute  to  make  accidental 
distinctions,  which  every  day  grow  less  ;  and 
it  may  be  said,  that  two  neighbouring  na- 
tions,  how  unlike  soever  at  first,  will  as- 
similate  by  degrees ;  and  by  long  continu- 
ance, the  difference  between  them  will  at 
last  become  almost  imperceptible.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  between  contiguous  nations  we  are 
to  look  for  any  strong  marked  varieties  in  the 
human  species;  it  is  by  comparing  the  inha- 
bitants of  opposite  climates  and  distant  coun- 
tries; those  who  live  within  the  polar  circles, 
with  those  beneath  the  equator;  those  that  live 
on  one  side  of  the  globe,  with  those  that  oc- 
cupy the  other. 

Of  all  animals,  the  differences  between 
mankind  are  the  smallest  Of  the  lower 
races  of  creatures,  the  changes  are  so  great  as 
often  entirely  to  disguise  the  natural  animal, 
and  to  distort,  or  to  disfigure,  its  shape.  But 
the  chief  differences  in  man  are  rather  taken 
from  the  tincture  of  his  skin  than  the  variety 
of  his  figure:  as  in  all  climates  he  preserves 
his  erect  deportment,  and  the  marked  supe- 
riority of  his  form.  If  we  look  round  the 
world,  there  seem  to  be  not  above  six '  dis- 
tinct varieties  in  the  human  species,  each  of 


1  I  have  taken  four  of  these  rarieties  from  Linnfeus ; 
tbose  of  the  Laplanders  and  Tartars  from  Mr  Bufion. 
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which  is  strongly  marked,  and  speaks  the 
kind  seldom  to  have  mixed  with  any  other. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape,  nothing  in 
the  faculties,  that  shows  their  coming  from 
different  originals ;  and  the  varieties  of  cli- 
mate, of  nourishment,  and  custom,  are  suffi- 
cient to  produce  every  change. 
^  The  first  distinct  race  of  men  is  found  round 
the  polar  regions.  The  Laplanders,  the  Es- 
quimaux  Indians,  the  Samoeid  Tartars,  the 
inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Borandians, 
the  Green  landers,  and  the  natives  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  may  be  considered  as  one  peculiar 
race  of  people,  all  greatly  resembling  each 
other  in  their  stature,  their  complexion,  their 
customs,  and  their  ignorance.  These  nations 
being  under  a  rigorous  climate,  where  the 
productions  of  nature  are  but  few,  and  the 
provisions  coarse  and  unwholesome,  their  bo- 
dies have  shrunk  to  the  nature  of  their  food; 
and  their  complexions  have  suffered,  from 
cold,  almost  a  similar  change  to  what  heat  is 
known  to  produce;  their  colour  being  a  deep 
brown,  in  some  places  inclining  to  actual 
blackness.  These,  therefore,  in  general,  are 
found  to  be  a  race  of  short  stature  and  odd 
shape,  with  countenances  as  savage  as  their 
manners  are  barbarous.  The  visage  in  these 
countries  is  large  and  broad,  noso  flat  and 
short,  the  eyes  of  a  yellowish  brown,  inclin- 
ing to  blacKness,  the  eye-lids  drawn  towards 
the  temples,  the  cheek-bones  extremely  high, 
the  mouth  very  large,  the  lips  thick  and  turn, 
ed  outwards,  the  voice  thin  and  squeaking, 
the  head  large,  the  hair  black  and  straight, 
the  colour  of  the  skin  of  a  dark  grayish.' 
They  are  short  in  stature,  the  generality  not 
being  above  four  feet  high,  and  the  tallest  not 
above  five.  Among  all  these  nations  the  wo- 
men are  as  deformed  as  the  men,  and  resem- 
ble them  so  nearly,  that  one  cannot  at  first  dis. 
tinguish  the  sexes  among  them. 

These  nations  not  only  resemble  each  other  • 
in  their  deformity,  their  dwarfishness,  the  col- 
our of  their  hair  and  eyes,  but  they  have,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  same  inclinations,  and 
the  same  manners,  being  all  equally  rude, 
superstitious,  and  stupid.  The  Danish  Lap- 
landers have  a  large  black  cat,  to  which  thev 
communicate  their  secrets,  and  consult  in  all 
their  affairs.  Among  the  Swedish  Lapland- 
ers there  is  in  every  family  a  drum  for  con- 
sulting the  devil;  and  although  these  nations 
are  robust  and  nimble,  yet  they  are  so  coward, 
ly  that  they  never  can  be  brought  into  the 
field.  Gustavus  Adolphus  attempted  to  form 
a  regiment  of  Laplanders,  but  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  accomplish  his  design;  for  it  should 
seem  that  they  can  live  only  in  their  own 
country,  and  in  their  own  manner.     They 
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make  use  of  skates,  which  are  made  of  fir,  of 
near  three  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad; 
these  are  pointed,  and  raised  before,  and  tied 
to  the  foot  by  straps  of  leather.  With  these 
they  skate  on  the  icy  snow,  and  with  such 
velocity,  that  they  very  easily  overtake  the 
swiftest  animals.  They  make  use  also  of  a 
pole,  pointed  with  in>n  at  one  end,  and  roand> 
ed  at  the  other.  This  pole  serves  to  push 
them  along,  to  direct  their  course,  to  support 
them  from  falling,  to  stop  the  impetuosity  of 
their  motion,  and  to  kill  that  game  which  they 
have  ov  ertaken.  Upon  these  skates  they  descend 
the  steepest  mountains,  and  scale  the  most  crag- 
gy precipices;  and  in  these  exercises  the  wo- 
men are  not  less  skilful  than  the  men.  They 
have  all  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  which 
seems  to  be  a  contrivance  common  to  all  bar- 
barous nations  ;  and  which,  however,  at  first, 
required  no  small  skill  to  invent  They  launch 
a  javelin,  also,  with  great  force,  and  some  say, 
that  they  can  hit  a  mark  no  larger  than  a 
crown,  at  thirty  vards  distance,  and  with  such 
force  as  would  pierce  a  man  through.  They 
are  all  hunters ;  and  particularly  pursue  the 
ermine,  the  fox,  the  ounce, 'and  the  martin, 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  These  they  barter 
with  their  southern  neighbours,  for  brandy 
and  tobacco  ;  both  which  they  are  fond  of  to 
excess.  Their  food  is  principally  dried  fish, 
the  flesh  of  rein-deers  and  bears.  Their  bread 
ts  composed  of  the  bones  of  fishes,  poimded 
and  mixed  with  the  inside  tender  bark  of  the 
pine-tree.  Their  drink  is  train-oil  or  brandy; 
and  when  deprived  of  these,  water,  in  which 
juniper  berries  have  been  infused.  With  re- 
gard to  their  morals,  they  have  all  the  virtues 
of  simplicity,  and  all  the  vices  of  ignorance. 
They  offer  their  wives  and  daughters  to  stran- 
gers ;  and  seem  to  think  it  aparticular  honour 
if  their  offer  be  accepted.  They  have  no  idea 
of  religion,  or  a  Supreme  Being  ;  the  greatest 
number  of  them  are  idolaters ;  and  their  su- 
perstition  is  as  profound  as  their  worship  is 
contemptible.  Wretched  and  ignorant  as  they 
are,  yet  they  do  not  want  pride  ;  they  set 
themselves  far  above  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and 
Crantz  assures  us,  that  when  the  Greenlanders 
arc  got  together,  nothing  is  so  customary 
amon^  them  as  to  turn  the  Europeans  into 
ridicule.  They  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  yield 
them  the  pre-eminence  in  understanding  and 
mechanic  arts  ;  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
set  any  value  upon  these.  They  therefore 
count  themselves  the  only  civilizea  and  well- 
bred  people  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  common 
with  them,  when  they  see  a  quiet  or  a  modest 
stranger,  to  say  that  he  is  almost  as  well  bred 
as  a  Green  lander. 

Prom  this  description,  therefore,  this  whole 
race  of  people  may  be  considered  as  distinct 
from  any  other.— Their  long  continuance  in 


a  climate  the  most  inhospitable^  their  beins 
obliged  to  subsist  on  food  the  most  coarse  and 
ill-prepared,  the  savageness  of  their  manners, 
and  their  laborious  lives,  all  have  contributed 
to  shorten  their  stature,  and  to  deform  their 
bodies.  In  proportion  as  we  approach  towards 
the  north  pole,  the  size  of  the  natives  appears 
to  diminish,  growing  less  and  less  as  we  ad- 
vance higher,  till  we  come  to  those  latitudes 
that  are  destitute  of  all  inhabitants  whatsoever. 

The  wretched  natives  of  these  climates  seem 
fitted  by  nature  to  endure  the  rigours  of  their 
situation.  As  their  food  is  but  scanty  and 
precarious,  their  patience  in  hunger  is  amaz- 
ing,  A  man  who  has  eaten  nothing  for  four 
days  can  manage  his  little  canoe  in  the  most 
furious  waves,  and  calmly  subsist  in  the  midst 
of  a  tempest  that  would  quickly  dash  an  Eu- 
ropean boat  to  pieces.  Their  strength  is  not 
less  amazing  than  their  patience  :  a  woman 
among  them  will  carry  a  piece  of  timber  or 
a  stone,  near  double  me  weight  of  what  an 
European  can  lift.  Their  bodies  are  of  a  dark 
grey  all  over ;  and  their  faces  brown  or  olive. 
The  tincture  of  their  skins  partly  seems  to 
arise  from  their  dirty  manner  of  living,  being 
generally  daubed  with  train-oil ;  and  partly 
from  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  as  the  sudden 
alterations  of  cold  and  raw  air  in  winter,  and 
of  buminf  heats  in  summer,  shade  their  com- 
plexions by  degrees,  till  in  a  succession  of 
generations,  they  at  last  become  almost  black. 
As  the  countries  in  which  these  reside  are  the 
most  barren,  so  the  natives  seem  the  most  bar- 
barous of  any  part  of  the  earth.  Their  more 
southern  neighbours  of  America,  treat  them 
with  the  same  scorn  that  a  polished  nation 
would  treat  a  savage  one  ;  and  we  may  read- 
ily judge  of  the  rudeness  of  those  manners, 
which  even  a  native  of  Canada  can  think  more 
barbarous  than  his  own. 

But  the  gradations  of  nature  are  impercep- 
tible ;  and,  while  the  north  is  peopled  with 
such  miserable  inhabitants,  there  are  here  and 
there  to  be  found,  upon  the  edges  of  these 
regions,  people  of  a  larger  stature,  and  oom- 

gleter  figure.  A  whole  race  of  the  dwarfish 
reed  is  often  found  to  come  down  from  the 
north,  and  settle  more  to  the  southward  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
southern  nations  are  seen  higher  up,  in  the 
midst  of  these  diminutive  tribes,  where  they 
have  continued  for  time  immemoriaL  Thus 
the  Ostiac  Tartars  seem  to  be  a  race  that  have 
travelled  down  from  the  north,  and  to  be 
originally  sprung  from  the  minute  savages  we 
have  been  describing.  There  are  also  Nor- 
wegians and  Finlanders,  of  proper  stature, 
who  are  seen  to  inhabit  in  latitudes  higher 
even  than  Lapland.  These ,  however,  are  but 
accidental  migrations,  and  serve  as  shades  to 
unite  the  distinct  varieties  of  mankind 
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The  Becond  great  variety  in  the  human  epe- 
cica,  aeema  to  be  that  of  the  Tartar  race ;  from 
whence  9  probably,  the  little  men  we  have 
been  describing  originally  proceeded.  The 
Tartar  country ,  taken  in  general,  comprehends 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia ;  and  is,  consequently, 
a  general  name  given  to  a  immber  of  nations, 
of  various  forms  and  complexions.  But,  how- 
ever they  eeem  to  differ  from  each  other,  they 
all  agree  in  being  very  unlike  the  people  of 
any  other  country.  AH  these  nations  have 
the  upper  part  ol  the  visage  very  broad«  and 
wrinkled  even  wMle  vet  in  their  youth.  Their 
noses  are  short  and  nat,  their  cyea  little,  and 
sunk  in  their  heads ;  and,  in  some  of  them, 
they  are  aeen  Bvc  or  nx  inches  asunder.  Their 
cheek-bones  are  high,  the  lower  part  of  their 
visage  narrow,  the  chin  long  and  advanced 
forward,  their  teeth  of  an  enormous  size,  and 
growing  separate  from  each  other  ;  their  eye- 
brows thick,  large,  and  covering  their  eyes  ; 
their  eyelids  thick,  the  face  broad  and  flat,  the 
complexion  olive-ooloured,  and  the  hair  black. 
They  are  of  a  middle  size,  extremely  strons", 
and  very  robust  They  have  but  little  beard, 
which  grows  straggling  on  the  chin.  They 
have  large  thighs,  and  short  legs.  The  ugli. 
est  of  all  are  the  Calmucks,  in  whose  appear, 
ance  there  seems  to  be  something  frightful. 
They  all  lead  an  erratic  life,  remaining  under 
tents  of  hair,  or  skins.  They  live  upon  horse 
flesh,  and  that  of  camels,  either  raw  or  a  little 
sodden  between  the  horse  and  the  saddle. 
They  eat  also  fish  dried  in  the  sun.  Their 
most  usual  drink  is  mares'  milk,  fermented 
with  millet  ground  into  meal.  They  all  have 
the  head  shaven,  except  a  lock  of  hair  on  the 
top,  which  they  1st  grow  sufficiently  long  to 
form  into  tresses,  on  each  side  of  the  face. 
The  women,  who  are  as  ugly  as  the  men, 
wear  their  hair,  which  they  oind  up  with  bits 
of  copper,  and  other  ornaments  of  a  like  na- 
ture. The  majoritv  of  these  nations  have  no 
religion,  no  settled  notions  of  morality,  no 
decency  of  behaviour.  They  are  chiefly  rob. 
bers  ;  and  the  natives  of  Dagestan,  who  live 
near  their  more  polished  neighbours,  make  a 
traflic  of  Tartar  slaves  who  have  been  stolen, 
and  sell  them  to  the  Turks  and  the  Persians. 
Their  chief  riches  consist  in  horses,  of  which 
perhaps  there  are  more  in  Tartary  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  natives  are  taught 
by  custom  to  live  in  the  same  place  with  their 
horses,  they  are  continually  employed  in  maiu 
aging  them,  and  at  last  bring  them  to  such 
great  obedience,  that  the  horse  seems  actually 
to  understand  the  rider's  intention. 

To  this  race  oi  men,  also,  we  must  refer  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  however  different 
they  seem  in  their  manners  and  ceremonies.  It 
is  the  form  of  the  body  that  we  are  now  princi- 
pally considering  ;  and  there  is,  between  these 


countries,  a  surprising  resemblance.  It  is  in 
general  allowed,  that  the  Chinese  have  broad 
Jaces,  small  eyes,  flat  noses,  and  scarce  any 
beard ;  that  they  are  broad  and  sqnare-shoaL 
dered,  and  rather  less  in  stature  than  Euro- 
peans*  These  are  marks  common  to  them 
and  the  Tartars,  and  they  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  being  derived  from  the  same 
original  **  1  have  observed,"  says  Chardin, 
''  that  in  all  the  people  from  the  east  and  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  sea,  to  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  that  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the 
formation  of  the  visage,  are  the  sam^  This 
has  induced  me  to  believe,  that  all  these  na- 
tions are  derived  from  the  same  original,  how- 
ever different  either  their  complexions,  or  their 
manners  may  appear ;  for  as  to  the  complexion, 
that  proceecU  entirely  from  the  climate  and 
the  food ;  and  as  to  the  manners,  these  are 
generally  the  result  of  their  difiierent  degrees 
of  wealth  or  power."  That  they  come  from 
one  stock,  is  evident  also  from  this,  that  the 
Tartars  who  settle  in  China,  quickly  resemble 
the  Chinese ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Chinese 
who  settle  in  Tartary,  soon  assume  the  figure 
and  the  manners  of  the  Tartars. 

The  Japanese  so  much  resemble  the  Chi- 
nese, that  one  cannot  hesitate  to  rank  them 
in  the  same  dass.  They  only  difler  in  being 
rather  browner,  as  they  inhabit  a  more  south- 
ern climate.  They  are,  in  general,  described 
as  of  a  brown  complexion,  a  short  stature,  a 
broad  flat  face,  a  very  little  beard,  and  black 
hair.  Their  customs  and  ceremonies  are  nearly 
the  same  ;  their  idieas  of  beautv  similar ;  and 
their  artificial  deformities  of  blackening  the 
teeth,  and  bandaging  the  feet,  entirely  alike 
in  both  countries  They  both,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed from  the  samo  stock;  and  although  tney 
differ  very  much  from  their  brutal  progenitors, 
yet  they  owe  their  civilization  whol^  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  in  which  they  reside, 
and  to  the  peculiar  fertility  of  the  soil.  To 
thia  tribe,  al^o,  we  may  refer  the  Cochin 
Chinese,  the  Siamese,  the  Tonquinese,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Arracan,  Laos,  and  Pegu, 
who,  though  all  differing  from  the  Chinese 
and  each  other,  nevertheless  have  too  strong 
a  resemblance  not  to  betray  their  common  ori- 
ginal. 

Another,  which  makes  the  third  variety  in 
the  human  species,  is  that  of  the  southern 
Asiatics  ;  the  form  of  whose  features  and  per- 
sons may  be  easily  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Tartar  races.  The  nations  that  inhabit 
the  peninsula  of  India,  seem  to  be  the  princi- 
pal stock  from  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  that  lie  scattered  in  the  Indian  ocean 
have  been  peopled.  They  are,  in  general,  of 
a  slender  shape,  with  long  straight  black 
hair,  and  often  with  Roman  noses.  Thus 
they  resemble  the  Eurc^peaDS  in  statiuis  and 
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featdres ;  but  greatly  differ  in  colour  and 
Labit  of  body.  The  Indians  are  of  an  oliye 
colour,  and,  in  the  more  southern  parts,  quite 
black ;  although  the  word  Mogul,  in  their 
language,  signifies  a  white  man.  The  women 
are  extremely  delicate,  and  bathe  yery  often  ; 
they  are  of  an  oliye  colour,  as  well  as  the 
men :  their  legs  and  thighs  are  long,  and  their 
bodies  short,  which  is  the  opposite  to  what  is 
seen  among  the  women  of  Europe.  They 
are,  as  I  am  assured,  by  no  means  so  fruitful 
as  the  European  women ;  but  they  feel  the 
pains  of  childbirth  with  much  less  sensibility, 
and  are  generally  up  and  well  the  day  follow- 
ing. In  fact,  these  pains  seem  greatest  in  all 
countries  where  the  women  are  most  delicate, 
or  the  constitution  enfeebled  by  luxury  or  in- 
dolence. The  women  of  say  age  nations  seem, 
in  a  great  measure,  exempt  from  painful  la- 
bours ;  and  eyen  the  hard-working  wiyes  of 
the  peasants  among  ourselves,  have  this  ad- 
vantage  from  a  life  of  industry,  that  their 
child-bearing  is  less  painful.  Over  all  India, 
the  children  arrive  sooner  at  maturity,  than 
with  us  of  Europe.  They  often  marry  and 
consummate,  the  husband  at  ten  years  old, 
and  the  wife  at  eight;  and  they  frequently 
have  children  at  that  age.  However,  the 
women  who  are  mothers  so  soon  cease  bear- 
ing before  they  are  arrived  at  thirty ;  and  at 
that  time  they  appear  wrinkled,  and  seem 
marked  with  all  the  deformities  of  age.  The 
Indians  have  long  been  remarkable  for  their 
cowardice  and  effeminacy;  every  conqueror 
that  has  attempted  the  invasion  of  their  coun. 
try,  having  succeeded.  The  warmth  of  the 
climate  entirely  influences  their  manners ; 
they  are  slothful,  submissive,  and  luxurious  ; 
satisfied  with  sensual  happiness  alone,  they 
find  no  pleasure  in  thinking ;  and  contented 
with  slavery,  they  are  ready  to  obey  any 
master.  Many  tribes  among  them  eat  nothing 
that  has  life  ;  they  are  fearful  of  killing  the 
meanest  insect;  and  haye  even  erected  hospi- 
tals ibr  the  maintenance  of  all  kinds  of  ver- 
min. \;  The  Asiatic  dress  is  a  loose  flowing 
garment,  rather  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  peace 
and  indolence,  than  of  industry  or  war.  The 
vigour  of  the  Asiatics  is,  in  general,  conform- 
able to  their  dress  and  nourishment;  fed  upon 
rice,  and  clothed  in  effeminate  silk  vestments, 
their  soldiers  are  unable  to  oppose  the  onset  of 
an  European  army;  and  from  the  times  of 
Alexander  to  the  present  day,  we  have  scarce- 
ly any  instances  of  their  success  in  arms. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  feeble  race  of  sensualists,  too  dull 
to  find  rapture  in  any  pleasures,  and  too  indo- 
lent to  turn  their  gravity  into  wisdom.  To 
this  class  we  may  refer  the  Persians,  and 
Arabians,  and,  in  general,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  that  lie  scattered  in  the  Indian  ocean. 


The  fourth  striking  variety  in  the  human 
species,  is  to  be  found  among  the  negroes  of 
Africa.  This  gloomy  race  of  mankind  is 
found  to  blacken  all  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  from  eighteen  degrees  north  of  the 
line,  to  its  extreme  termination  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  I  know  it  is  said,  that  the 
Cafires,  who  inhabit  the  southern  extremity 
of  that  large  continent,  are  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  negro  race:  howeyer,  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  in  point  of  colour  and 
feature,  is  so  small,  that  they  may  yery  easily 
be  grouped  in  this  general  picture ;  and  in 
the  one  or  two  that  I  have  seen,  I  could  not 
perceive  the  smallest  difference.  Each  of  the 
negro  nations,  it  must  be  owned,  differs  from 
each  other ;  they  have  their  peculiar  countries 
for  beauty,  like  us ;  and  different  nations,  as 
in  Europe,  pride  themselves  upon  the  regu- 
larity of  their  features.  Those  of  Guinea,  for 
instance,  are  extremely  ugly,  and  have  an  in- 
supportable  scent ;  those  of  Mosambique  are 
reckoned  beautiful,  and  have  no  ill  smell 
whatsoever.  The  negroes,  in  general,  are  of 
a  black  colour,  with  a  smooth  soft  skin.  This 
smoothness  proceeds  from  the  downy  softness 
of  the  hair  which  grows  upon  it ;  the  strength 
of  which  gives  a  rouchness  to  the  feel,  in  those 
of  a  white  complexion.  Their  skins,  there- 
fore, have  a  velvet  smoothness,  and  seem  less 
braced  upon  the  muscles  than  ours.  The 
hair  of  their  heads  differs  entirely  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  to,  being  soft,  woolly,  and 
short.  The  beard  also  partakes  of  the  same 
qualities ;  but  in  this  it  differs,  that  it  soon 
turns  gray,  which  the  hair  is  seldom  found  to 
do;  so  that  several  are  seen  with  white  beards, 
and  black  hair,  at  the  same  time.  Their 
eyes  are  generally  of  a  deep  hazel;  their  noses 
fiat  and  short ;  their  lips  thick  and  tumid ; 
and  their  teeth  of  an  ivory  whiteness.  This 
their  only  beauty,  however,  is  set  off  by  the 
colour  of  their  skin  ;  the  contrast  between  the 
black  and  white  being  the  more  observable. 
It  is  false  to  say  that  their  features  are  de- 
formed by  art ;  since,  in  the  negro  children 
born  in  European  countries,  the  same  deformi- 
ties are  seen  to  prevail ;  the  same  flatness  in 
the  nose ;  and  the  same  prominence  in  the 
lips.  They  are  in  general  said  to  be  well 
shaped ;  but  of  such  as  I  have  seen,  I  never 
found  one  that  might  be  justly  called  so;  their 
legs  being  mostly  ill  formed,  and  commonly 
bending  outward  on  the  shin-bone.  But  it 
is  not  only  in  those  parts  of  their  bodies  that 
are  obvious,  that  they  are  disproportioned ; 
those  parts  which  among  us  are  usually  con- 
cealed by  dress,  with  them  are  large  and  lan- 
guid.*    The  women's  breasts,  after  bearing 


1  LiDnsciu,  in  prima  linea  sua,  fosminas  Afiricanas  de- 
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one  child,  bang  down  below  tbe  navel ;  and 
it  is  customary  with  them  to  suckle  the  child 
at  their  backs,  by  throwing  the  breasts  over 
the  shoulder.  As  their  persons  are  thus  na- 
turally  deformed,  at  least  to  our  imagina- 
tions, their  minds  are  equally  incapable  of 
strong  exertions.  The  climate  seems  to  re- 
lax their  mental  powers  still  more  than 
those  of  the  body;  they  are,  therefore,  in 
general,  found  to  be  stupid,  indolent,  and  mis- 
chievous. The  Arabians  themselves,  many 
colonies  of  whom  have  migrated  southward 
into  the  most  inland  parts  of  Africa,  seem 
to  have  degenerated  from  their  ancestors; 
forgetting  their  ancient  learning,  and  los- 
ing their  beauty,  they  have  become  a  race 
scarcely  any  way  distinguishable  from  the 
original  natives.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
fared  otherwise  with  the  Portuguese,  who, 
about  two  centuries  ago,  settled  along  this 
coast.  They  also  are  become  almost  as  black 
as  the  negroes,  and  are  said  by  some  to  be 
even  more  barbarous. 

The  inhabitants  of  America  make  a  fifth 
race,  as  different  from  all  the  rest  in  colour, 
as  .they  are  distinct  in  habitation.  The  na- 
tives of  America  (except  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, where  they  resemble  the  Laplanders) 
are  of  a  red  or  copper  colour;  and  although, 
in  the  old  world,  different  climates  produce  a 
variety  of  complexions  and  customs,  the  na^ 
tives  of  the  new  continent  seem  to  resemble 
each  other  in  almost  every  respect.  They  are 
all  nearly  of  one  colour;  all  have  black  thick 
straight  hair,  and  thin  black  beards;  which, 
however,  they  take  care  to  pluck  out  by  the 
roots.  They  have ,  in  general ,  fiat  noses ,  with 
high  cheek-bones,  and  small  eyes;  and  these  de- 
formities of  nature  they  endeavour  to  increase 
by  jirt:  they  flatten  the  nose,  and  often  the 
whole  head  of  their  children,  while  the  bones 
are  yet  susceptible  of  every  impression .  They 
paint  the  body  and  face  of  various  colours, 
and  consider  the  hair  upon  any  part  of  it,  ex- 
cept the  head,  as  a  deformity  which  they  are 
careful  to  eradicate.  Their  limbs  are  gener- 
ally  slighter  made  than  those  of  the  Euro- 
peans; and,  I  am  assured,  they  are  far  from 
being  so  strong.  All  these  savages  seem  to 
be  cowardly;  they  seldom  are  known  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field,  but  fall  upon  them 
at  an  advantage ;  and  the  greatness  of  their 
fears  serves  to  increase  the  rigours  of  their 
cruelty.  '  The  wants  which  they  often  sustain , 
make  them  surprisingly  patient  in  adversity: 
distress,  by  being  grown  familiar,  becomes 
less  terrible ;  so  that  their  patience  is  less  the 


quod  sinnm  pudorig  nuncupat,  Attamen  nihil  diflerunt 
a  Dostratibus  in  hac  parte  nisi  quod  labia  pudendis  sint 
aliquantttlum  tumidiora.  In  hominibus  etiam  penis  est 
longior  et  multo  laxior. 


result  of  fortitude  than  of  custom.  They  have 
all  a  serious  air,  though  they  seldom  think ; 
and,  however  cruel  to  their  enemies,  are  kind 
and  just  to  each  other.  In  short,  the  customs 
of  savage  nations  in  every  country  are  almost 
the  same ;  a  wild,  independent,  and  precari- 
ous life,  produces  a  peculiar  train  of  virtues 
and  vices:  and  patience  and  hospitality,  in- 
dolence and  rapacity,  content  and  sincerity, 
are  found  not  less  among  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, than  all  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
globe. 

The  sixth  and  last  variety  of  the  human 
species,  is  that  of  the  Europeans,  and  tlie 
nations  bordering  on  them.  In  this  class  wc 
may  reckon  the  Georgians,  Circassians,  and 
Mingrelians,  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  Uie  northern  parts  of  Africa,  together  with 
a  part  of  those  countries  which  lie  north-west 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  differ  a  good  deal  from  each  other  ; 
but  they  generally  agree  in  the  colour  of  their 
bodies,  the  beauty  of  their  complexions,  the 
largeness  of  their  limbs,  and  the  vigour  of 
their  understandings.  Those  arts  which  mi^ht 
have  had  their  invention  among  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  have  come  to  perfection 
there.  In  barbarous  countries  the  inhabitants 
go  either  naked,  or  are  awkwardly  clothed  in 
furs  or  feathers ;  in  countries  semi-barbarous, 
the  robes  are  loose  and  fiowing ;  but  here  the 
clothinfi^  is  less  made  for  show  than  expedition, 
and  unites,  as  much  as  possible,  the  extremes 
of  ornament  and  despatch.      '  < 

To  one  or  other  of  these  classes  we  may 
refer  the  people  of  every  country  ;^  and  as 


-  ^  It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  there 
is  more  than  one  species  in  the  human  race  ;  but  it  is 
merely  a  dispute  of  words;  aiid  if  the  term  tpecUt  is 
used  in  its  common  scientiAc  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  but  one  species.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain and  constant  differences  of  stature,  physiognomy, 
colour,  nature  of  the  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which 
have  given  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species.  Blumeu- 
bach  reduces  these  varieties  to  five: — 

1.  The  first  variety  occupies  the  central  parts  of  the 
old  continent,  namely.  Western  Asia,  Eastern  and 
Northern  Africa,  Hindoostan  and  Europe.  Its  charac- 
ters are  the  colour  of  the  skin,  more  or  less  white  or 
brown ;  the  cheeks  tinged  with  red ;  long  hair,  either 
brown  or  fair;  the  head  almost  spherical ;  the  face  oval 
and  narrow  ;  the  features  moderately  marked,  the  nose 
slightly  arched ;  the  mouth  small ;  the  front  teeth  placed 
perpendicularly  in  the  jaws;  the  cliin  full  and  round. 
The  regularity  of  the  features  of  such  a  countenance, 
which  is  tlutt  of  the  European,  causes  it  to  be  generally 
considered,  by  them  at  least,  as  the  most  agreeable. 
The  Hindoos,  the  Abyssiniane,  the  Brebers,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  mount  Atlas,  have  features  not  essentially  difibr- 
ing  from  those  of  the  Europeans,  except  in  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  and  which,  among  the  Hindoo  and  Abyssinian 
mountaineers,  is  quite  fair.  Blumenbach  cidls  this 
variety  the  Ctmceuian,  from  its  supposed  origin  in  the 
Caucasus.  In  plate  VII.,  representations  will  be  found 
of  various  tribes  who  belong  to  this  variety.  Fig.  ],  is 
a  Georgian:  fig.  2,  an  Armenian;  fig.  3,  a  Tscherkas- 
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each  nation  has  been  less  visited  by  strangers, 
or  has  had  less  commerce  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  we  find  their  persons  and  their 
manners  more  strongly  impressed  with  one  or 
other  of  the  characters  mentioned  above.  On 
the  contrary,  in  those  places  where  trade  has 
long  flourished,  or  where  enemies  have  made 
many  incursions,  the  races  are  usually  found 
blended,  and  properly  fall  beneath  no  one 
character.  Thus,  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  where  a  trade  has  been  carried  on  for 
time  immemorial,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be 
a  mixture  of  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth ; 
white,  olive,  brown,  and  black  men,  are  all 
seen  living  together  in  tlie  same  city,  and  pro- 
pagating a  mixed  breed,  that  can  be  referred 
to  none  of  the  classes  into  which  naturalists 
have  thought  proper  to  divide  mankind. 

Of  all  the  colours  by  which  mankind  is 
diversified*  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  ours  is 
not  only  the  most  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  the 
most  advantageous.  The  fair  complexion 
seems,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  as  a  transparent 
covering  to  the  soul ;  all  the  variations  of  the 
passions,  every  expression  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
flows  to  the  cheek,  and,  without  language, 
marks  the  mind.  In  the  slightest  change  of' 
health  also  the  colour  of  the  European  face  is 
the  most  exact  index,  and  often  teaches  us  to 


sui;  fig.  4,  a  CireassNtn;  fig.  S,  a  Cabardiner;  fig.  6, 
a  TschetsdiieDcen ;  fig.  7,  a  Cossack  of  the  I>od  ;  fig. 
8,  a  Cossack  of  the  Ural ;  fig.  9,  an  Esthonian ;  fig.  10, 
a  Moldavian ;  fig.  11,  a  Finn ;  fig.  12,  an  Arnaut ;  fi^. 
13,  an  Arabian;  figs.  14  and  IS*  Mamelukes;  fig.  16, 
a  Copt. 

2.  The  second  variety  has  been  called  the  Eattem 
variety.  The  colour  in  this  race  is  yellow;  the  hair 
black,  stifi^  straight,  and  rather  thin ;  the  head  almost 
square ;  the  face  large,  flat,  and  depressed  ;  the  fiaatiires 
indistinctly  marked ;  the  nose  small  and  flat ;  Iheoboelcs 
round  and  prominent ;  the  chin  painted ;  the  eyes  small. 
This  variety  comprises  the  Asiatics  to  the  east  of  the 
Ganges  end  of  mount  Beloor,  except  the  Malays.  Re- 
presentations of  this  variety  will  be  found  in  plates  VII. 
and  Vni.  Phite  VII.,  fig.  17,  is  a  Turk ;  fig.  18,  an 
Egyptian  ;  fig.  19,  a  Persian ;  fig.  SO,  a  Hindoo.  Plate 
VIII.,  fig.  1,  a  Yakoute;  fig.  2,  an  Ostiak;  fig.  3,  a 
Kalmuc ;  fig.  4,  a  Kirgfaises ;  fig.  6,  a  Kasanian ;  fig. 
6,  a  Mongol ;  fig.  7,  a  Tomsk-Tatar ;  figs.  8,  9,  and 
10,  Chinese ;,  figs.  11  and  12,  Japane.«:e ;  figs.  IS,  14,  Ifi, 
and  16,  Kamtschadale ;  fig.  17,  inhabitants  of  Prince 
William's  Sound;  fig.  18,  inhabitant  of  Nootka  Sound. 

3.  The  American  variety  reeembles  that  last  described 
in  terenl  points.  Its  principal  characters  are  the  cop- 
per-colonr ;  stifT,  thin,  straight,  black  hair;  low  forehead  ; 
eyes  sunk ;  the  nose  aomewliat  projecting ;  cheek-booes 
prominent ;  the  Huso  large.  This  variety  oomprises  all 
the  Americans  except  the  fisquimaux.  There  are  sev- 
eral branches,  however,  wiiich  difier  considerably.  The 
following  are  representations  of  this  variety:  fig.  19, 
plate  VI  If.  represents  Maxmvna,  leader  of  one  of  the 
wiU  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Pom.  Fig.  20,  same 
plate,  represents  Tajadaneega,  general  of  the  Mohawks. 
In  plate  IX.,  fig.  1,  is  represented  a  Samoyede;  figs. 
2,  8,  4,  and  5,  Brarilian  Botokuden ;  fig.  6,  a  BruSlian 
Camakans ;  flg.  7,  a  Braxilian  Puris ;  and  fig.  6,  a 
Bnuilian  Padaehos. 


prevent  those  disorders  that  we  do  not  as  yet 
perceive ;  not  bat  that  the  African  black,  and 
the  Asiatic  olive  complexions,  admit  of  iheir 
alterations  also;  but  these  are  neither  so  dis* 
tinct,  nor  so  visible,  as  with  us;  and  in  some 
countries  the  colour  of  the  visage  is  never 
found  to  chancre ;  but  the  face  continues  in  the 
same  settled  £ade  in  shame  and  in  sickness, 
in  anger  and  de^)air. 

The  colour,  therefore,  most  natural  to  man , 
ought  to  be  that  which  is  most  becoming;  and 
it  is  found,  that,  in  all  regions,  the  children 
are  born  fair,  or  at  least  led,  and  that  the j 
grow  more  black,  or  tawny,  as  they  advance 
in  age.  It  should  seem,  consequently,  that 
man  is  naturally  white ;  since  the  same  causes 
that  darken  the  complexion  in  infants,  may 
have  originally  operated,  in  slower  degrees,  in 
blackening  whole  nations.  We  pould,  there- 
fore, readily  account  for  the  blackness  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  did  we  not  see  the  Americans, 
who  live  under  the  line,  as  well  as  the  natives 
of  Negroland,  of  a  red  colour,  and  but  a  very 
small  shade  darker  than  the  natives  of  the 
northern  latitudes,  in  the  same  continent  For 
this  reason,  some  have  sought  for  other  causes 
of  blackness  than  the  climate ;  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  blacks  are  a  race 
of  people  brea  from  one  man,  who  was  marked 


4.  The  fomlh  varietj  «f  Blumenbaeh  is  caMed  by  hkm 
the  Maiajf,  and  deeoribed  as  «f  a  tawny  cokwr ;  the  hair 
black,  aoft,  thick,  and  curled ;  the  forehead  a  little  pro- 
jecting ;  the  nose  thick,  wide^  and  flattened  ;  the  mouth 
large ;  the  upper  jaw  projecting.  This  variety  compre- 
hends the  islanders  A  the  Pacific  ocean*  Reprecenta- 
tieos  of  the  Mahiy  variety  will  be  feund  in  plate  X. 
Figs.  5,  c,  i,  and  c,  repreeent  Papuas  of  l^ew  Hollaiid* 
a  was  a  Papua  named  Kour-Nou-Bad-Gat ;  £,  Y-Eiran- 
Gou-Ia-ga ;  c,  Quire-kino.  Fig.  6,  represents  Tatowir- 
ter,  a  warrior  of  Nukahiwa ;  fig.  7,  an  inhabitant  of  Fox 
ishmd  ;  figs.  8,  and  9,  New  ZeaJanders ;  figs.  10,  and 
11,  inhabitants  of  Oeoaiasbka;  fige.  12,  and  IS,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Sandwkfa  ishmds;  fig.  li,  TamnaaaBea, 
prince  of  the  Sandwich  island;  fig.  15,  Naba^eba, 
prince  of  the  Timor  island ;  fig.  16,  an  Olaheitan. 

5.  The  remaining  variety  is  the  Negro.  Its  charac- 
ters are,  colour  black ;"  hair  black  and  weoUy ;  bead 
narrow;  forehead  oonveac  and  arehed ;  cheek-bones  pro- 
jecting; nose  laiife,  and  almost  c(Hifounded  with  the 
upper  jaw ;  the  upper  front  teeth  obliquely  placed ;  the 
lips  thick;  the  chin  drawn  in;  the  legs  crooked.  This 
race  is  found  in  Western  and  southern  Africa,  and  the 
great  islands  of  the  Pacific,  generaHy  in  the  interior. 
There  are  very  great  diflerences  in  the  tribes  inetaided 
in  this  variety:  the  Kegro^  with  the  complexion  of  jet, 
and  wool ;  the  Caflre,  with  a  copper  complexion,  and 
long  hair ;  the  sooty  Papous,  or  New  Guineaman ;  the 
native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  the  Haraforas,  who  are 
found  in  Borneo^  and  the  Hottentots,  hardly  difier  mtoee 
in  situation  than  in  features.  Representations  of  this 
variety  wiU  be  found  in  platee  IX.  and  X.  Fi«S.  1*  S, 
3,  and  4,  in  plate  X., represent  the  Negro  Proper.  Figs. 
0,  10,  and  11,  in  plate  IX.,  represent  Hottentots. 
Figs.  \2, 13, 14,  16,  same  plate,  represent  Bashmen, 
male  and  female.  Fig.  16,  same  plate,  «,  5,  e,  repre 
sent  Fkpnas  of  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  •,  named  Chreu- 
Agara;  6,  Ara-Meida;  and  «,  Para-Beri. 
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wnh  accidental  blackness.  This,  however,  is 
bat  mere  ungrounded  conjecture :  and ,  although 
the  Americans  are  not  so  dark  as  the  negroes, 
yet  we  must  still  continue  in  the  ancient 
opinion,  that  the  deepness  of  the  colour  pro- 
ceeds from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate. 
For,  if  we  compare  the  heats  of  Africa  with 
those  of  America,  we  shall  find  they  bear  no 
proportion  to  each  other.  In  America,  all 
that  part  of  the  continent,  which  lies  under 
the  Ime,  is  cool  and  pleasant,  cither  shaded 
by  mountains,  or  refreshed  by  breezes  from 
the  sea.  But  in  Africa,  the  wide  tract  of 
country  that  lies  under  the  line  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  soil  sandy;  the  reflexion  of 
the  sun,  therefore,  from  so  large  a  surface  of 
earth,  is  almost  intolerable;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  inhabitants  should  bear, 
in  their  looks,  the  marks  of  the  inhospitable 
climate.  In  America,  the  country  is  but 
thinly  inhabited ;  and  the  more  torrid  tracts 
are  generally  left  desert  by  the  inhabitants;  for 
which  reason  they  are  not  so  deeply  tinged 
by  the  beams  of  the  sun.  But  in  Africa  the 
wnolo  face  of  the  country  is  fully  peopled ; 
and  the  natives  are  obliged  to  endure  their 
situation,  without  a  power  of  migration.  It 
is  there,  consequently,  that  they  are  in  a  man- 
ner tied  down  to  feel  all  the  severity  of  the 
heat;  and  tiieir  complexions  take  the  darkest 
hue  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  any  imaginary 
propagation,  from  persons  accidentally  black, 
since  the  climate  is  a  cause  obvious  and  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  effect 

In  fact,  if  we  examine  the  complexion  of 
different  countries,  we  shall  find  them  darken 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  their  climate;  and 
the  shades  gradually  to  deepen  as  they  ap- 
proach the  line.  Some  nations  indeed,  may 
be  found  not  so  much  tinged  by  the  sun  as 
otben,  although  they  lie  nearer  the  line.  But 
this  ever  proceeds  from  some  accidental  causes; 
either  from  the  country  lying  higher,  and  con« 
sequently  being  colder;  or  from  the  natives 
bathing  oftener,  and  leading  a  more  civilized 
life.  In  general,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  as 
we  approach  the  line,  we  find  the  inhabitants 
of  each  country  grow  browner,  until  the  colour 
deepens  into  perfect  blackness.  Thus,  taking 
our  standard  from  the  whitest  race  of  people, 
and  beginning  with  our  own  country,  which 
I  believe,  bids  fairest  for  the  pre-eminence, 
we  shall  find  the  French,  who  are  more  south, 
ern,  a  slight  shade  deeper  than  we;  going 
farther  down,  the  Spaniards  are  browner  than 
the  French;  the  inhabitants  of  Fez  darker 
than  they ;  and  the  natives  of  Negroland  the 
darkest  of  all.  In  what  manner  the  sun  pro- 
duces this  effect,  and  how  the  same  luminary 
which  whitens  wax  and  linen,  should  darken 
the  human  complexion,  is  not  easy  to  con. 


ceive.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  first  supposed, 
that  a  mucous  substance,  which  had  something 
of  a  vitriolic  quality,  settled  under  the  reticu. 
lar  membrane,  and  grew  darker  with  heat 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  blackness  lay 
in  the  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin,  which  was 
burnt  up  like  leather.  But  nothing  has  been 
satisfactorily  discovered  upon  the  subject ;  it 
is  sufficient  that  we  are  assiued  of  the  fact ; 
and  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  sun's  ting, 
ing  the  complexion  in  proportion  to  its  vicin. 
ity.» 


'  The  colouring  matter  (we  quote  from  the  Supplement 
to  the  &igltsh  translation  of  Curier's  great  work)  is  un- 
dwstood  to  raside  in  a  membntnous  network  of  greater 
or  leiB  denailjr  fixtending  oTer  the  siufcce  of  the  bodf, 
called  the  rete  mucosum.  This  is  situated  between  the 
chorion  or  true  skin  and  the  cuticle.  The  rete  mucos- 
um, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  cutaneous  reticle, 
consists  of  a  fine  texture  of  ressels,  containing  fluids  of 
difibrent  shades  in  the  Uack  and  tawny  races.  It  seems, 
however^  doubtful  whether  any  such  membme  for  Ua 
depositioa  of  colouring  fluid  exists  in  white  men,  though 
the  varieties  of  fair  and  dark  which  we  observe  among 
them  would  seem  to  require  some  organization  of  this 
kind ;  nor  doee  this  theory  sufficiently  illustrate  the  oc- 
casional instances  of  pled  or  spotted  men. 

The  human  skin  exhibits  various  shades  of  white, 
yellow,  red,  brown,  and  black.  There  is  every  possible 
intermediate  shade  between  the  Purest  white  and  the 
deepest  black,  but  no  one  gradation  of  colour  is  found  in 
all  the  individuals  of  any  nation.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  we  may  refer  all  the  national  varieties  of  colour 
to  the  five  following  classes:— 

1.  White,  accompanied  with  redness  of  cheeks.  Thia 
characterizes  all  the  Europeans  except  the  Laplanders, 
the  Western  Asiatics,  and  the  Northern  Africans.  Con. 
siderabto  variety  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  colour  gen. 
erally  called  white.  The  albino  possesses  a  skin  of  a 
reddish  or  a  dead  white  colour,  with  yellowish  white  or 
milk-white  hair,  and  red  or  very  light  coloured  eyes. 
The  hair  over  the  whole  body  is  unusually  soft  and  white, 
not  of  the  hoary  colour  of  age,  nor  the  light  yellow  or 
flaxen  tint  of  the  fair-haired  races.  It  is  rather  that  sort 
of  colour  peculiar  to  a  white  horse.  These  peculiarities 
evidently  arise  from  a  deficiency  in  the  cokuring  prin- 
ciple, which  is  much  the  same  in  the  skin,  hair,  and 
eyes.  The  latter  organs  are  in  the  albinos  peculiarly 
sensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  a  black  pigment,  the  office  of  which  is  to  absorb 
its  superfluous  portions.  Hence  we  find  the  eyelids  of 
these  people  generally  closed,  and  the  eyes  usually  ex- 
hibiting  some  appearances  of  morbid  phenomena.  .  But 
in  twilight,  dusk,  or  even  a  close  approach  to  darkness, 
they  see  remarkably  well.  This  peculiarity  exists  from 
birth,  never  changes,  and  may  be  propagated  by  genera* 
tion.  Some  would  refer  the  albino  variety  to  disease, 
but  this  notion  appears  incorrect,  Inasmuch  as  most  of 
the  individuals  thus  characterized  are  observed  to  be  per- 
fectly strong  and  healthy.  This  variety  was  first  ob- 
served in  the  Africans,  but  it  is  far  from  being  peculiar 
to  that  race.  It  has,  however,  never  occurred  except  in 
detached  instances,  for  though  it  is  observed  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world  than  others,  the 
notion  of  entire  albino  tribes  has  been  exploded.  There 
is  another  race  of  men,  with  a  remarkably  fair  complex- 
ion, yellow,  flaxen,  or  red  hair,  and  blue  or  gray  eyes. 
In  these  persons  the  cutaneous  capillaries  are  easily  filled, 
and  consequently  they  exhibit  a  general  sanguineous  tint, 
deeper  and  more  florid  in  the  free.  The  ancient  and 
modem  Germans  belong  to  this  variety,  and  generally 
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But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  sun  Is 
the  only  cause  of  darkening  the  skin ;  the 
wind,  extreme  cold,  bard  labour,  or  coarse  and 
sparing  nourishment,  are  all  found  to  contri- 
bute to  this  eifect.  We  find  the  peasants  of 
every  country,  who  are  most  exposed  to  the 
weather,  a  shade  darker  than  the  higher  ranks 
of  people.  The  savage  inhabitants  of  all 
places  are  exposed  still  more,  and  therefore 
contract  a  still  deeper  hue;  and  this  will  ac- 
count for  the  tawny  colour  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Although  they  live  in  a  climate 
the  same,  or  even  more  northerly  than  ours, 
yet  they  are  found  to  be  of  complexions  very 
diffjprent  from  those  of  Europe.  But  it  must 
be  considered,  that  they  live  continually  ex. 
posed  to  the  sun;  that  they  use  many  methods 
to  darken  their  skins  by  art,  painting  them 
with  red  ochre,  and  anointing  them  with  the 
fat  of  bears.  Had  they  taken,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  several  generations,  the  same  precau- 
tions to  brighten  their  colour  that  an  European 
does,  it  is  very  probable  that  thev  would  in 
time  come  to  have  similar  complexions,  and 
perhaps  dispute  the  prize  of  beauty. 

The  extremity  of  cold  is  not  less  productive 
of  a  tawny  complexion  than  that  of  heat 
The  natives  of  the  arctic  circle,  as  was  ob- 
served, are  all  brown;  and  those  that  lie  most 
to  the  north  are  almost  entirely  black.  In 
this  manner  both  extremes  are  unfavourable 
to  the  human  form  and  colour,  and  the  same 
effects  are  produced  under  the  poles  that  are 
found  at  the  line. 

With  regard  to  the  stature  of  different 
countries,  that  seems  chiefly  to  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  supply.     Not  but  that  the  severity  of  heat 


the  Danes,  Dutch,  S^redes,  English,  &c  Lastly,  a  race 
very  extensive  is  found  with  skin  of  a  brownish  white, 
and  dark  brown  or  black  hair.  The  Southern  Europeans 
and  Western  Asiatics  are  of  this  character. 

2.  The  second  grand  variety  in  human  colour  is  yel- 
low or  olive.  This  characterises  all  the  Mongolian 
tribes,  and,  generally  speaking,  most  of  the  natives  of 
Upper  Asia. 

3.  Is  the  red  or  copper  colour,  which  in  various 
shades  is  prevalent  over  the  centre  American  continent, 
and  chiefly  confined  to  it. 

4.  Brown  oftawny.  Tlus  in  lighter  or  darker  vari- 
ations belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  is  extended  through  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Paci^c  Ocean. 

5.  Black,  in  an  amazing  variety  of  shades,  character- 
izes all  the  African  continent,  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  excepted,  New  Holland,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  New 
Guinea,  New  Hebrides,  and  some  other  islands  of  the 
South  Sea.  It  is  mingled  with  the  ordinary  colour  of 
the  natives  in  Bnzii,  California,  and  India. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  diflerent  colours,  thus 
generally  described,  prevail  each  of  them  uniformly  in 
all  the  individuals  of  the  race;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  considerable  gradations,  and  even  tribes  have  been 
found  among  the  Americans,  and  individuals  are  con- 
stanUy  produced  in  each  respootive  race  with  chanuster- 


or  cold,  may,  in  some  measure,  diminiBtTtne 
growth,  and  produce  a  dwarfishness  of  make. 
But,  in  general,  the  food  ia  the  great  agent 
in  producing  this  effect;  where  that  is  sup- 
plied in  large  quantities,  and  where  its  quali- 
ty is  wholesome  and  nutrimental,  the  inha- 
bitants are  generally  seen  above  the  ordinary 
stature.  On  the  contrary,  where  it  is  afforded 
in  a  sparing  quantity,  or  very  coarse,  and  void 
of  nourishment  in  its  kind,  the  inhabitants  de- 
generate, and  sink  below  the  ordinary  size  of 
mankind.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  other 
animals,  whose  bodies,  by  proper  feeding,  may 
be  greatly  augmented.  An  ox,  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  India,  grows  to  a  size  four  times  as 
large  as  the  diminutive  animal  of  the  same 
kind  bred  in  the  Alps.  The  horses  bred  in 
the  plains  are  larger  than  those  of  the  moun- 
tain. So  it  is  with  man;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  are  usually  found  taller  than  those 
of  the  hill:  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  for  instance,  are  short,  broad,  and 
hardy;  those  of  the  Lowlands  are  tall  and 
shapely.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  who 
live  upon  dried  fish  and  seals,  are  less  than 
those  of  Gambia,  or  Senegal,  where  nature 
supplies  them  with  vegetable  and  animal 
abund^ce. 

The  form  of  the  face  seems  rather  to  be  the 
result  of  custom.  Nations  who  have  long 
considered  some  artificial  deformity  as  beauti- 
ful, who  have  industriously  lessened  the  feet 
or  flattened  the  nose,  by  degrees  begin  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  they  are  taught  to  as- 
sume; and  Nature,  in  a  course  of  ages,  shapes 
itself  to  the  constraint,  and  assumes  hereditary 
deformity.  We  find  nothing  more  common 
in  births,  than  for  children  to  inherit  some- 


istics  approaching  to  those  of  some  other.  Children 
bom  from  an  intermixture  of  different  races  hdd  gener- 
ally a  middle  station  between  the  tvro.  Thus  the  Mu- 
latto forms  a  medium  between  the  African  and  the  Eu- 
ropean. The  colour  will  be  more  or  less  daric  accord- 
ing to  the  complexion  of  the  European  lather  or  mother. 
The  cheeks  are  not  ruddy,  and  the  hair  is  black  and 
curled,  but  less  short  than  ike  negroes.  The  iris  is  al- 
ways dark. 

From  tho  Europeans  and  Mulattoes  proceed  what  are 
called  Tercerons.  These  generally  resemble  Europeans. 
The  hair  has  nothing  of  the  woolly  curl,  the  skin  has  a 
slight  brown  tint,  and  the  cheeks  are  red.  The  ofllipring 
of  these  last  and  the  Europeans  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  our  own  race.  An  opposite  course  will 
reduce  the  Mulatto  offipring  to  the  characters  of  the  ne- 
gro, and  by  intermixture  with  the  latter,  the  fourth  gen- 
eration will  be  perfectly  black.  From  the  native  Indians 
and  the  Europeans  are  born  Mestizos.  They  are  much 
lighter  than  the  Mulattoes,  and  often  not  distinguishable 
in  colour  from  Europeans.  The  small  beard,  hands,  and 
feet,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  eyes,  mark  their  Indian 
blood.  The  oflspring  from  them  and  European  hiben 
are  in  all  respects  like  the  Europeans.  From  Negroes 
and  Americans  spring  Zambos,  resembling  Mulattoes, 
but  darker.  Among  the  dark  races  are  sometimes  found 
perBonfl  spotted  with  white. 
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times  even  the  accidental  deformities  of  their 
parents.  We  hare  many  instances  of  squint- 
ing  in  the  father,  which  he  received  from 
fright  or  habit,  communicated  to  the  offspring; 
and  I  myself  have  seen  a  child  distinctly 
marked  with  a  scar,  similar  to  one  the  father 
had  received  in  battle.  In  this  manner,  ac- 
cidental deformities  may  become  natural  ones; 
and  by  assiduity  may  be  continued,  and  even  in- 
creased,  through  successive  generations.  From 
this,  therefore,  may  have  arisen  the  small  eyes 
and  long  ears  of  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  na- 
tions. From  hence  originally  may  have  come 
the  flat  noses  of  the  blacks,  and  the  flat  heads 
of  the  American  Indians.' 

In  this  slight  survey,  therefore,  I  think  we 
may  see  that  all  the  variations  in  the  human 
figure,  as  far  as  they  differ  from  our  own,  are 
produced  either  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate, 
the  bad  quality  or  the  scantiness  of  the  provi- 
sions, or  by  the  savage  customs  of  the  country. 
They  are  actual  marks  of  the  degeneracy  in 
the  human  form  ;  and  we  may  consider  the 
European  figuro  and  colour  as  standards  to 
which  to  refer  all  other  varieties,  and  with 
which  to  compare  them.  In  proportion  as  the 
Tartar  or  American  approaches  nearer  to  Eu- 
ropean beauty,  we  consider  the  race  as  less 
degenerated  ;  in  proportion  as  he  difiers  more 
widely,  he  has  made  greater  deviations  from 
his  original  form. 

That  we  have  all  sprung  from  one  common 
parent,  we  are  taught  both  by  reason  and  re- 
ligion, to  believe  ;  and  we  have  good  reason 
also  to  think  that  the  Europeans  resemble  him 
more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  his  children. 
However,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the 
olive. coloured  Asiatic,  and  even  the  jet-black 
negro,  claim  this  honour  of  hereditary  resem- 
blance ;  and  assert  that  white  men  are  mere 
deviations  from  original  perfection.  Odd  as 
this  opinion  may  seem,  they  have  Linnasus, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  on  their  side  ;  who 
supposes  man  a  native  of  the  tropical  climates, 

1  Iq  Plate  XI.  we  have  given  representations  of  the 
craniuRH  of  the  difierent  varieties  of  the  human  race. 

Fariely  /.  TAe  Cauotumm  pi.  XI.  fig.  1.,  ilg.  S.  co- 
ronal surface  of  the  skull.  Face  oval;  facial  angle 85 
degrees;  forehead  high,  expanded;  space  between  the 
eyes  wide,  cheeks  cokniied  with  red,  hair  long,  usually 
of  a  brown  colour.  This  form  predominates  in  Europe. 
To  wUch  also  belong  the  ancient  Greeks;  as  exhibited 
in  the  skull  fig.  6,  where  the  forehead  risss  to  a  groat 
height. 

rariHy  II.  The  Mongoliim,  fig.  8.  Face  flat, 
broad,  copper  coloured,  with  lateral  prelections  of  the 
cheek  bones;  iiuial  angle  75  degrees;  space  between 
the  eyes  narrow,  eyes  placed  somewhat  obliquely  ;  hair 
straight,  hard ;  lips  thick ;  nose  somewhat  deprassed ; 
beard  thin.  This  race  is  spread  over  Asia,  Finland, 
European  Lapland,  and  includes  the  Esquimaux  hordes. 

FarUig  III,  Tike  American,  fig.  SS.  Forehead 
short;  cheek  bones  prominent;  nose  flattish;  iacial 
uigle  73  degrees;  skin  mostty  tan,  varying  to  reddish 


and  only  a  sojourner  more  to  the  north.  But 
not  to  enter  into  a  controversy  upon  a  matter 
of  a  very  remote  speculation,  I  think  one  ar- 
gument alone  will  suffice  to  prove  the  contrary, 
and  show  that  the  white  man  is  the  original 
source  from  whence  the  other  varieties  have 
sprung.  We  have  frequently  seen  white 
children  produced  from  black  parents,  but 
have  never  seen  a  black  offspring  the  produc 
tion  of  two  whites.  From  hence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  whiteness  is  the  colour  to  which 
mankind  naturally  tends  :  for,  as  in  the  tulip, 
the  parent  stock  is  known  by  all  the  artificial 
varieties  breaking  into  it ;  so  in  man,  that 
colour  must  be  original  which  never  alters, 
and  \a  which  all  the  rest  are  accidentally  seen 
to  change.  I  have  seen  in  London,  at  differ, 
ent  times,  two  white  negroes  the  issue  of  black 
parents,  that  served  to  convince  me  of  the 
truth  of  this  theory. '  I  had  before  been  taught 
to  believe  that  the  whiteness  of  the  negro's 
skin  was  a  disease,  a  kind  of  milky  whiteness, 
that  might  be  called  rather  a  leprous  crust 
than  a  natural  complexion.  I  was  taught  to 
suppose  that  the  numberless  white  negroes 
found  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  the  white 
men  that  go  by  the  name  of  Chacrels^,  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  white  Americans,  near 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  the  West  Indies, 
were  all  as  so  many  diseased  persons,  and 
even  more  deformed  than  the  blackest  of  the 
natives.  But,  upon  examining  that  negro 
which  was  last  shown  in  London,  I  found  the 
colour  to  be  exactly  like  that  of  an  European: 
the  visage  white  and  ruddy,  and  the  lips  of 
the  proper  redness.  However,  there  were 
sufficient  marks  to  convince  me  c^  its  descent. 
The  hair  was  white  and  woolly,  and. very  un- 
like any  thing  I  had  seen  before.  The  iris 
of  the  eye  was  yellow,  inclining  to  red  ;  the 
nose  was  flat,  exactly  resembling  that  of  a  ne- 
gro ;  and  the  lips  thick  and  prominent.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  remained  of  the  child's  hav- 
ing been  bom  of  negro  parents :  and  the  per* 


copper-colour;  hair  straight  and  coarse,  beard  thin. 
This  variety  comprises  the  whole  aborigines  of  America, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux.  ^4Fhis  skull  is 
that  of  a  North  American  Indian.  Fig.  I^js  the  skull 
of  a  Carib,  it  represents  the  most  prepondeteatinjg^  o/ 
the  lower  lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the  brain,  of 
any  variety  of  skull  known  to  exist 

Fari^  IF,  The  Ifalaym,  fig.  33.  Face  of  an 
obtuse  oval ;  nose  broad ;  mouth  wide ;  facial  angle  73 
degrees;  skin  varying  in  colour  from  mahogany  to 
chestnut  and  dove  brown.  This  nee  inhabits  India, 
near  the  Ganges,  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean 
and  Polynesia.    The  skull  is  that  of  a  Siamese. 

Farieiy  F,  TAe  Ethiopian^  fig.  4.  Paee  romM),  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  projecting  forward  considerably ; 
nose  flat,  broad;  lipe  very  thick;  facia)  angle  70  de- 
grees, skin  brownish-black,  of  difi^rent  degrees  of  iiiten. 
sity;  hair  woolly,  friaded  and  black.  This  race  inba. 
bits  the  middle  parts  of  Africa.  Fig.  6  represents  the 
coronal  sur&co  of  the  skull. 
2e 
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son  who  showed  it  had  attestations  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous.  From  this,  then,  we 
see  that  the  variations  of  the  negro  colour  is 
into  whiteness,  whereas  the  white  are  never 
found  to  have  a  race  of  negro  children.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  ail  those  changes  which 
the  African,  the  Asiatic,  or  the  American, 
undergo,  are  but  accidental  deformities,  which 
a  kinder  climate,  better  nourishment,  or  more 
civilized,  manners,  would  in  a  coarse  of  cen- 
turies, very  probably  remove. 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  MON8TER8. 

UiTiiBRTO  I  have  only  spoken  of  those  varie- 
ties in  the  human  species,  that  are  common 
to  whole  nations  :  but  there  are  varieties  oi 
another  kind*  which  are  only  found  in  the  in- 
dividual, and  being  more  rarely  seen,  are 
therefore  called  monstrous.  If  we  examine 
into  the  varieties  of  distorted  nature,  there  is 
scarcely  a  limb  of  the  body,  or  a  feature  in  the 
face,  that  has  not  suffered  some  reprobation, 
either  from  art  or  nature  ;  being  enlarged  or 
diminished,  lengthened  or  wrested,  from  its 
due  proportion.  Linnaeus,  after  having  given 
a  catalogue  of  monsters,  particularly  adds,  the 
flat  heads  of  Canada,  the  long  heads  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  slender  waists  of  the  women 
of  Europe,  who,  by  strait  lacing,  take  such 
pains  to  destroy  their  health,  through  a  mis- 
taken desire  to  improve  their  beauty.  ^  It 
belongs  more  to  the  physician  than  the  natur- 
alist to  attend  to  these  minute  deformities ; 
and  indeed  it  is  a  melancholy  contemplation 
to  speculate  upon  a  catalogue  of  calamities, 
inflicted  by  unpitying  nature,  or  brought  upon 
us  by  our  own  caprice.  Some,  however,  are 
fond  of  such  accounts :  and  there  have  been 
books  filled  with  nothing  else.  To  these, 
therefore,  I  refer  the  reader ;  who  may  be  bet- 
ter pleased  with  accounts  of  men  with  two 
heads,  or  without  any  head,  of  children  joined 
in  the  middle,  of  bones  turned  into  flesh,  or 
flesh  converted  into  bones,  than  I  am.*     It  is 


'  LinniBJ  Syst  vol.  i.  p.  29.  Monorchides  ut  minus 
fertiles. 

S  Vide  PhiL  Trans,  passim,  Miscellan.  Curioss.  Jo- 
ban.  Baptist.  Wenck.  Disserutio  Physica  an  ex  virilis 
human!  seminis  cum  brutali  per  nefarium  coitum  com- 
mixtione,  aut  vicissim  ex  bruti  maris  cum  muliebri 
humaoo  seminis  commixtione  possit  verus  homo  genera- 
ri.  Vide  etiam,  Johiistoni  Thaumatograpbia  Naturalis. 
Vide  Adalberti  Disquisitio  Physica  ostenti  duorum  puer- 
nnim,  unus  quorum  dente  aureo,  alter  cum  capite  gigan- 
teo  BiluflB  spertabaUir.  A  man  without  lungs  and 
stomach.  Journal  de  Savans,  168S,  p.  SOI  ;  another 
without  any  brain,  Andreas  Caroii  Memorabilia,  p.  166, 


sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  every  day's  ex- 
perience must  have  shown  us  miserable  in- 
stances of  this  kind  produced  by  nature  or  af- 
feotation  ;  calamities  that  no  pity  can  soften , 
or  assiduity  relieve.' 


an.  1776;  another  without  any  head,GiomaIe  dj  Roma^ 
anno  1675,  p.  26;  another  without  any  arms,  New  Me- 
moirs of  Literature,  vol.  iv.  p.  4^6.  In  short,  the  Tar- 
iety  of  these  accounts  is  almost  infinite ;  and  perhaps* 
their  use  is  as  much  circumscribed  as  their  Tariety  is 
extensive.  Note  by  GoldnnUh, 

'  Every  one  knows  how  much  parents  influence  the  pro- 
duct of  generation.  The  vital  power,  for  example,  tlie 
duration  of  life,  the  temperament,  form,  degenerescen- 
C4!8,  and  numerous  other  diseases,  are  hereditary.  These 
are  the  vicious  contnu-ieties  of  the  poorer  of  life.  The 
Jews  and  Mussulmans  are  circumcised  for  ages  ;  but 
their  progeny  sre  bom  with  a  prepuce.  Frogs  and  sala- 
manders engender  tadpoles  with  prqjections  which  they 
do  not  possess.  The  diseases  which  are  transmitted  by 
generation,  are  the  constitutional  aflections  of  the  body, 
and  not  local  diseases  ;  a  deaf,  blind,  bumpbadted,  or 
deformed  individual,  rarely  communicates  his  infirmity 
to  his  descendants ;  but  epileptics,  hypochondriacs,  tlie 
gouty  or  calculous  (those  lalM>uring  under  gravel  or  stone) 
perpetuate  their  diseases  to  their  families.  It  is  alsu 
the  same  as  to  the  strong  or  feeble  constitution  of  parents. 
Animals  born  of  aged  parents  are  feeble  and  languid, 
because  they  received  a  life  enfeebled  and  exhausted. 
We  rarely  observe  these  &ct8  in  vegetables.  There  is 
also  a  resemblance  between  in&nts  and  parents,  in  their 
temperaments  and  hereditary  characters,  but  these  re- 
semblances are  most  marked  in  proportion  as  love  and 
the  vigour  of  the  generative  power  have  been  more  coi^ 
siderable;  and  as  the  inferior  animals  follow  nature  bet- 
ter than  men,  their  productions  are  more  like  them- 
selves than  infants  are  their  parents.  It  is  not,  theii, 
astonishing  that  mankind  often  form  vicious  and  di&fit,- 
ured  productions;  besides,  the  irregularities  of  life,  U\» 
passions,  efleminacy,  feebleness,  diseases  of  pregnancy, 
have  great  influence  on  the  offspring.  Domestic  ani- 
mals, which  eiyoy  a  kind  of  life  so  opposed  to  the  natural 
atate,  are  equally  subject  to  irregularities  in  generation. 
Monsters  or  moosti'osities  are  more  com  moo,  for  this 
reason,  in  the  human  species  and  in  domestic  animals, 
than  among  the  species  which  live  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  weakness  of  the  seeds,  the  effects  of  the 
abuse  of  amorous  pleasures,  cause  imperfect  infanta,  fals« 
germs,  as  moles  or  false  conceptions,  which  are  irregu- 
lar fleshy  masses,  ordinarily  containing  the  rudiments 
of  the  organs  and  limbs,  which  remain  in  the  womb  for 
a  long  time  and  harden.  In  fact,  nature  cannot  engen- 
der more  than  imperfect  infants,  on  account  of  want  of 
time  sufiicient  for  the  elaboration  of  the  seeds  ;  she  en« 
deavours,  nevertheless,  to  perfect  them,  to  give  them 
lift,  and  employs  a  longer  time  than  in  ordinary  preg- 
nancies, for  moles  have  continued  during  the  whole  life 
of  the  woman  who  conceived  them.  Females  who  have 
borne  moles  or  monstrosities  sometimes  preserve  the 
power  to  reproduce  them,  by  a  habitude  which  their  organs 
have  contracted.  Individuals  who  fear  dishonour,  wbicL 
does  not  always  defend  them  from  seduction,  produce 
moles;  or,  when  chagrin  and  the  secret  desire  to  abort 
enfeeble  the  efiect  of  impregnation. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  monsters  where  the  organs 
are  in  excess,  as  infants  with  two  heads,  four  arms,  &c., 
or  where  the  organs  are  defective,  as  infants  without 
legs,  arms,  &c.,  or  where  there  is  a  transposition  of  or- 
gans, or  by  alterations  of  forms.  When  two  embryos 
are  developed  at  the  same  time  in  the  womb,  they  may 
grow  together  or  be  partially  or  wholly  united  ;  they  may 
I  be,  moreover,  less  imperfect ;  and  the  same  thing  ia  ob. 
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PassiDg  over,  therefore, vvery  other  account, 
I  shall  only  mention  the  tan^ous  instance 
quoted  by  Father  Malbranche  upon  ipv^ich  he 
founds  his  beautiful  theory  of  monstrous  pro- 
ductions. A  woman  of  Paris,  the  wife  of  a 
tradesman,  went  to  see  a  criminal  broke  alive 
upon  the  wheel,  at  the  place  of  public  execu- 
tion. She  was  at  that  time  two  months  ad. 
vanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  no  way  sub- 
ject to  any  disorders  to  affect  the  child  in  her 
womb.  She  was,  however,  of  a  tender  habit 
of  body  ;  and,  though  led  by  curiosity  to  this 
horrid  spectacle,  very  easily  moved  to  pity -and 
compassion.  She  felt,  therefore,  all  those 
strong  emotions  which  so  terrible  a  sight  must 
naturally  inspire;  shuddered  at  every  blow 
the  criminal  received,  and  almost  swooned  at 
his  cries.  Upon  returning  from  this  scene  of 
blood,  she  continued  for  some  days  pensive, 
and  her  imagination  still  wrought  upon  the 
spectacle  she  had  lately  seen.  After  some 
time,  however,  she  seemed  perfectly  recovered 
irom  her  fright,  and  had  almost  forgotten  her 
former  uneasiness.  When  the  time  of  her 
delivery  approached,  she  seemed  no  ways 
mindful  of  her  former  terrors,  nor  were  her 
pains  in  labour  more  than  usual  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  what  was  the  amazement 
of  her  friends  and  assistants  when  the  child 
rame  into  the  world  !  It  was  found  that  every 
limb  in  its  body  was  broken  like  those  of  the 
malefactor,  and  just  in  the  same  place.  This 
l>oor  infant  that  had  suffered  the  pains  of  life 
even  before  its  coming  into  the  world,  did  not 
die,  but  lived  in  an  hospital  in  Paris,  for  twenty 
years  after,  a  wretched  instance  of  the  sup- 
posed powers  of  imagination  in  the  mother,  of 
filtering  and  distorting  the  infant  in  the  womb. 
The  manner  in  which  Malbranche  reasons 
upon  this  fact,  is  as  follows :  the  Creator  has 
established  such  a  sympathy  between  the  se- 
veral parts  of  nature,  that  we  are  led  not 
only  to  imitate  each  other,  but  also  to  partake 
in  the  same  affections  and  desires.  The  ani- 
mal spirits  are  thus  carried  to  the  respective 
parts  of  the  body,  to  perform  the  same  actions 
which  we  see  others  perform,  to  receive  in 


(urved  in  eggs  coiitainiug  two  yolks,  which  produce 
rhicliens  with  double  feet,  &c.,  and  the  same  is  seen  in 
vegetables  and  animals  which  have  several  young  ones, 
and  these  are  more  liable  to  have  monsters  than  tliose 
that  bring  fortli  but  one  lilUe  one. 

M.  Virey  is  of  opinion  that  tight  lacing  and  strong 
passions  contribute  to  the  deformity  of  infants.  Peasants 
who  are  robust  generally  engender  weli-formed  infants, 
l)ecause  they  follow  nature  more  closely  than  the  delicate 
women  of  large  cities.  In  proportiou  as  we  deviate 
from  nature,  we  obtain  products  less  natural  and  more 
deformed. 

In  the  ages  of  superstitions,  the  birth  of  a  monstrous 
infant,  was  considered  a  proof  of  sexual  connexion  with 
an  evil  spirit,  or  a  sign  of  celestial  vengeance,  and  the 
burning  of  tlie  mother,  could  alone  expiate  so  great  a  crime 
iu  the  eyes  of  the  peo|>le.F— Lon.  Med,  and  Sur,  Jour. 


some  measure  their  wounds,  and  take  part  in 
their  sufferings.  Experience  tells  us,  that  if 
we  look  attentively  on  any  person  severely 
beaten,  or  sorely  wounded,  the  spirits  immed- 
iately flow  into  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
correspond  to  those  we  see  in  pain.  The  more 
delicate  the  constitution,  the  more  it  is  thus 
affected  ;  the  spirits  making  a  stronger  impres- 
sion on  the  fibres  of  a  weakly  habit  than  of  a 
robust  one.  Strong  vigorous  men  see  an  exe- 
cution without  much  concern,  while  women 
of  nicer  texture  are  struck  with  horror  and 
concern.  This  sensibility  in  them  must,  of 
consequence,  be  communicated  to  all  parts  of 
their  body  ;  and  as  the  fibres  of  the  child  in 
the  womb  are  incomparably  finer  than  those 
of  the  mother,  the  course  of  the  animal  spirits 
must  consequently  produce  greater  alterations. 
Hence  every  stroke  given  to  the  criminal  for- 
cibly struck  the  imagination  of  the  woman  ; 
and  by  a  kind  of  coontcr-siroke,  the  delicate 
tender  frame  of  the  child. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  an  ingenious  man 
upon  a  fact,  the  veracity  of  which  many  have 
since  called  in  question.'^  They  have  allowed, 
indeed,  that  such  a  child  might  have  been 
produced,  but  have  denied  the  cause  of  its  de- 
formity. '^  How  could  the  imagination  of  the 
mother/'  say  they,  **  produce  such  dreadful 
effects  upon  her  child  ?  She  has  no  commu- 
nication with  the  infant ;  she  scarcely  touches 
it  in  any  part ;  quite  unaffected  with  her  con- 
cerns  it  sleeps  in  security,  in  a  manner  se- 
cluded by  a  fluid  in  which  it  swims,  from  her 
that  bears  it  With  what  a  variety  of  de- 
formities," say  they,  "  would  all  mankind  be 
marked,  if  all  the  vain  and  capricious  desires 
of  the  mother  were  thus  readily  written  upon 
the  body  of  the  child  !"  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  plausible  way  of  reasoning,  I  cannot  avoid 

f'ving  some  crecUt  to  the  variety  of  instances 
have  either  read  or  seen  upon  this  subject. 
If  it  be  a  prejudice,  it  is  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  and  to  this  day  as  strongly  believed 
by  the  generality  of  mankind  as  ever.  It  does 
not  admit  of  a  reason  ;  and,  indeed,  I  can  give 
none,  even  why  the  child  should,  in  any  res- 
pect, resemble  the  father  or  the  mother.  The 
fact  we  generally  find  to  be  so.  But  why  it 
should  take  the  particular  print  of  the  father's 
features  in  the  womb  is  as  hard  to  conceive, 
as  why  it  should  be  affected  by  the  mother's 
imagination.  We  all  know  what  a  strong 
effect  the  imagination  has  on  these  parts  in 
particular,  without  bein^  able  to  assign  a  cause 
how  this  effect  is  produced  ;  and  why  the 
imagination  may  not  produce  the  same  effect 
in  marking  the  child  that  it  does  in  forming 
it,  I  see  no  reason.  Those  persons  whose  em- 
ployment it  is  to  rear  up  pigeons  of  different 

*  Buflbn,  vol  iv.  p.  0. 
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eoloun,  can  breed  them,  as  their  exprearion 
If ,  to  a  feather.  In  feet,  by  properly  pairing 
them,  they  can  give  what  colour  they  will  to 
any  feather,  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Were 
we  to  reason  upon  this  feet,  what  could  we 
aay  ?  Might  it  not  be  asserted,  that  the  egg, 
being  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  female, 
oannot  be  influenced  by  it  ?  Might  it  not  be 
plausibly  said,  that  there  is  no  similitude  be- 
cween  any  part  of  the  egg  and  any  particu- 
lar  feather  which  we  expect  to  propagate ; 
and  yet  for  all  this  the  feet  is  known  to  be 
true,  and  what  no  speculation  can  invalidate. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  thousand  various  in. 
stances  assure  us  that  the  child  in  the  womb 
is  sometimes  marked  by  the  strong  affections 
of  the  mother :  how  this  is  performed  we  know 
not ;  we  only  see  the  effect,  without  any  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  cause.  The  best 
physicians  have  allowed  it ;  and  have  been 
satisfied  to  submit  to  the  experience  of  a  num. 
ber  of  ages  ;  but  many  disbelieve  it,  because 
they  expect  a  reason  for  every  effect  This, 
however,  is  very  hard  to  be  given,  while  it  is 
very  easy  to  appear  wise  by  pretending  in- 
credulity. 

Among  the  number  of  monsters,  dwarfii  and 
eiants  are  usually  reckoned;  though  not,  per. 
haps,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  since  they 
are  no  way  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
except  in  stature.  It  is  a  dispute,  however, 
about  words  ;  and  therefore  scarcely  worth 
contending  about.  But  there  is  a  dispute,  of 
a  more  curious  nature,  on  this  subject ;  name, 
ly,  whether  tliere  are  races  of  people  thus 
very  diminutive,  or  vastlv  large  ;  or  whether 
they  be  merely  accidental  varieties,  that  now 
and  then  are  seen  in  a  country,  in  a  few  per. 
sons,  whose  bodies  some  external  cause  has 
contributed  to  lessen  or  enlarge. 

With  regard  to  men  of  diminutive  stature, 
all  antiquity  has  been  unanimous  in  assert- 
ing their  national  existence.  Homer  was  the 
first  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  pig^y 
nation  contending  with  the  cranes ;  and  what 
poetical  license  might  be  supposed  to  ex- 
aggerate,  Athenaeus  has  attempted  seriously 
to  confirai  by  historical  assertion.'  If  we  at- 
tend to  these,  we  must  believe  that,  in  the 
internal  parts  of  Africa,  there  are  whole  na- 
tions of  pigmy  beings,  not  more  than  a  foot 
in  stature,  who  continually  wage  an  unequal 
war  with  the  birds  and  beasts  that  inhabit  the 
plains  in  which  they  reside.  Some  of  the 
ancients,  however,  and  Strabo  in  particular, 
have  supposed  all  these  accounts  to  be  fabu- 
lous ;  and  have  been  more  inclined  to  think 
this  supposed  nation  of  pigmies  nothing  more 
than  a  species  of  apes,  well  known  to  be  nu- 
merous m  that  part  of  the  world.     With  this 


>  AthensBUs.  \x..iS90. 


opinion  the  modems  have  all  concurred  ;  and 
that  diminutive  race,  which  was  described  as 
human,  has  been  long  degraded  into  a  class 
of  animals  that  resemble  us  but  very  imper- 
fectly. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  pigmy  race 
of  mankind  being  founded  in  error,  or  in  fable, 
we  can  expect  to  find  men  of  diminutive  sta- 
ture only  by  accident,  among  men  of  the 
ordinary  size.  Of  these  accidental  dwarfe, 
every  country,  and  almost  every  village,  can 
produce  numerous  instances.  There  was  a 
time  when  these  unfavoured  children  of  Na- 
ture were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  great ; 
and  rx>  prince  or  nobleman  thought  himself 
completely  attended  unless  he  had  a  dwarf 
among  the  number  of  his  domestics.  These 
poor  Tittle  men  were  kept  to  be  laughed  at ; 
or  to  raise  the  barbarous  pleasure  of  their 
masters,  by  their  contrasted  inferiority.  Even 
in  England,  as  late  as  the  times  of  King 
James  I.  the  court  was  at  one  time  furnished 
with  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  and  a  jester  ;  these  the 
king  often  took  a  pleasure  in  opposing  to  each 
other,  and  often  fomented  ouarrels  among 
them,  in  order  to  be  a  concealed  spectator  5 
their  animosity.  It  was  a  particular  enter- 
tainment of  the  courtiers  at  that  time  to  see 
little  Je£^y,  for  so  the  dwarf  was  called,  ride 
round  the  lists,  expecting  his  antagonist ;  and 
discovering  in  his  actions,  all  the  marks  of 
contemptible  resolution. 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit,  that  Peter  of  Rns- 
sia,  in  the  year  1710,  celebrated  a  marriage  of 
dwarfe.  This  monarch,  though  raised  by  his 
native  genius  fer  above  a  barbarian,  was,  ne- 
vertheless, still  many  degrees  removed  from 
actual  refinement  His  pleasures,  therefore, 
were  of  the  vulvar  kind  ;  and  this  was  among 
the  number.  Upon  a  certain  day,  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  proclaimed  several  months 
before,  he  invited  the  whole  body  of  his  cour- 
tiers, and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors,  to  he 
present  at  the  marriage  of  a  pigmy  man  and 
woman.  The  preparations  for  this  wedding 
were  not  only  very  grand,  but  executed  in  a 
style  of  barbarous  ridicule.  •  He  ordered  that 
all  the  dwarf  men  and  women,  within  two 
hundred  miles,  should  repair  to  the  capital ; 
and  also  insisted  that  they  should  be  present 
at  the  ceremony.  For  this  purpose  he  sup- 
plied  them  with  proper  vehicles  ;  but  so  con- 
trived it,  that  one  horse  was  seen  carrying  in 
a  dozen  of  them  into  the  citv  at  once,  while 
the  mob  followed  shouting  and  laughing,  from 
behind.  Some  of  them  were  at  first  unwilling 
to  obey  an  order  which  they  knew  was  calcu- 
lated to  turn  them  into  ridicule,  and  did  not 
come  ;  but  he  soon  obliged  them  to  obey  :  and, 
as  a  punishment,  enjoined,  that  they  should 
wait  upon  the  rest  at  dinner.  The  who^e 
company  of  dwarfs  amounted  to  seven ty»  be> 
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sides  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were 
richly  adorned,  and  in  the  extremity  of  the 
fashion.  For  this  little  company  in  mmiature, 
every  thine  was  suitably  provided ;  a  low 
table,  small  plates,  little  glasses,  and,  in  short, 
every  thine  was  so  fitted  as  if  all  things  had 
been  dwindled  to  their  own  standard.  It  was 
his  great  pleasure  to  see  their  gravity  and 
their  pride  ;  the  contention  of  the  women  for 
places  and  the  men  for  superiority.  This 
point  he  attempted  to  adjust,  by  ordering  that 
the  most  diminutive  should  take  the  lead ;  but 
this  bred  disputes,  for  none  would  then  con- 
sent to  sit  foremost  All  this,  however,  being 
at  last  settled,  dancing  followed  the  dinner, 
and  the  ball  was  opened  with  a  minuet  by 
the  bridegroom,  who  measured  exactly  three 
feet  two  inches  high.  In  the  end,  matters 
were  so  contrived,  that  this  little  company, 
who  met  together  in  gloomy  pride,  and  un- 
willing  to  be  pleased,  being  at  last  familiar- 
ized to  laughter,  joined  in  the  diversion,  and 
became,  as  the  journalist  has  it,  extremely 
sprightly  and  entertaining.^ 

But  whatever  may  be  the  entertainment 
such  guests  might  afford  when  united,  I  ne- 
ver found  a  dwarf  capable  of  affording  any 
when  alone.  I  have  sometimes  conversed 
with  some  of  these  that  were  exhibited  at  our 
fairs  about  town,  and  have  ever  found  their 
intellects  as  contracted  as  their  persons.  They 
in  general  seemed  to  me  to  have  fiiculties  very 
much  resembling  those  of  children,  and  their 
desires  likewise  of  the  same  kind  ;  being  di- 
verted with  the  same  sports,  and  best  pleased 
with  such  companions.  Of  all  those  I  have 
seen,  which  may  amount  to  five  or  six,  the 
little  man,  whose  name  was  Coan,  that  died 
lately  at  Chelsea,  was  the  most  intelligent 
and  sprightly.  I  have  heard  him  and  the 
giant,  who  sung  at  the  theatres,  sustain  a  very 
ridiculous  duet,  to  which  they  were  taught  to 
give  great  spirit  But  this  mirth,  and  seem- 
ing sagacity,  were  but  assumed.  He  had,  by 
long  habit,  been  taught  to  look  cheerful  upon 
the  appixNich  of  company  ;  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  but  the  mere  etiquette  of  a  person 
that  had  been  used  to  receive  visitors.  When 
driven  out  of  his  walk,  nothing  could  be  more 
stupid  or  ignorant,  nothing  more  dejected  or 
foHom.  But  we  have  a  complete  history  of 
a  dwarf,  ver^  accurately  related  by  Mr  Dau- 
benton,  in  his  part  of  the  Histoire  Naturelle  ; 
which  I  will  here  take  leave  to  translate. 

This  dwarf,  whose  name  was  Baby,  was 
well  known,  having  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life  at  Lunenville  in  the  palace  of  Sta- 
nislaus, the  titular  king  of  Poland.  He  was 
bom  near  the  village  of  Plaisne,  in  France, 

»  Die  dench  wurdige.  Iw«rg.  Hockweit,  &c  LipaB, 
1713,  TOt  TilL  p.  108.  aaq. 


in  the  year  1741.  His  father  and  mother 
were  peasants,  both  of  good  constitutions,  and 
inured  to  a  life  of  husbandry  and  labour. 
Baby,  when  bom,  weighed  but  a  pound  and 
a  quarter.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  di- 
mensions  of  his  body  at  that  time ;  but  we 
may  conjecture  they  were  very  small,  as  he 
was  presented  on  a  plate  to  be  baptized,  and 
for  a  long  time  lay  in  a  slipper.  His  mouth, 
although  proportioned  to  the  rest  of  his  body, 
was  not,  at  that  time,  large  enough  to  take  in 
the  nipple  ;  and  he  was  therefore,  obliged  to 
be  suckled  by  a  she-goat  that  was  in  the  house  ; 
and  that  served  as  a  nurse,  attending  to  his 
cries  with  a  kind  of  matenml  fondness.  He 
began  to  articulate  some  words  when  eighteen 
months  old  ;  and  at  two  years  he  was  able  to 
walk  alone.  He  was  then  fitted  with  shoes 
that  were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  He 
was  attacked  with  several  acute  disorders ;  Hut 
the  small-pox  was  the  only  one  which  left  any 
marks  behind  it.  Until  he  was  six  years  old , 
he  eat  no  other  food  but  pulse,  potatoes,  and 
bacon.  His  father  and  mother  were,  from 
their  poverty,  incapable  of  affording  him  any 
better  nourishment ;  and  his  education  was 
little  better  than  his  food,  being  bred  up  among 
the  rustics  of  the  place.  At  six  years  old  he 
was  about  fifteen  inches  high  ;  and  his  whole 
body  weighed  but  thirteen  pounds.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  was  well-proportioned  and 
handsome  ;  his  health  was  good,  but  his  un- 
derstanding scarcely  passed  the  bounds  of  in- 
stinct  It  was  at  that  time  that  tibe  king  of 
Poland,  having  heard  of  such  a  curiosity,  had 
him  conveyed  to  Lunenville,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Baby^  and  kept  him  in  his  palace. 

Baby,  having  thus  quitted  the  hard  condi- 
tion of  a  peasant,  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  seemed  to  receive  no  al- 
teration from  his  new  way  of  living,  either  in 
mind  or  person.  He  preserved  the  goodness 
of  his  constitution  till  about  the  age  of  sixteen, 
but  his  body  seemed  to  increase  very  slowly 
during  the  whole  time  ;  and  his  stupidity  was 
such,  that  all  instructions  were  lost  in  impro. 
ving  his  understanding.  He  could  never  be 
brought  to  have  any  sense  of  religion,  nor  even 
to  show  the  least  signs  of  a  reasoning  faculty. 
They  attempted  to  teach  him  dancing  and 
music,  but  in  vain ;  he  never  could  make  any 
thing  of  music ;  and  as  for  dancing,  although 
he  beat  time  tolerably  exact,  yet  he  could 
never  remember  the  figure,  but  while  his 
dancing-master  stood  by  to  direct  his  motions. 
Notwithstanding,  a  mind  thus  destitute  of 
understanding  was  not  without  its  passions ; 
anger  and  jealousy  harassed  it  at  times  ;  nor 
was  he  without  desires  of  another  nature. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen.  Baby  was  twenty* 
nine  inches  tall ;  at  this  he  rested ;  but  having 
thus  arrived  at  his  acme^  the  alterations  of 
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puberty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  old  age,  came 
last  upon  him.  From  being  very  beauliful, 
the  poor  little  creature  now  became  quite  de- 
formed ;  his  strength  quite  forsook  him ;  his 
}>ack-bone  began  to  bend  ;  his  head  hung  for- 
ward ;  his  legs  grew  weak  ;  one  of  his  shoul- 
ders turned  awry ;  and  his  nose  grew  dispro- 
portionably  large.  With  his  strength,  his 
natural  spirits  also  forsook  hiin  ;  and,  by  the 
time  he  was  twenty,  he  was  grown  feeble, 
decrepit,  and  marked  with  the  strongest  im- 
pressions of  old  age.  It  had  been  before  re- 
marked by  some,  ihat  he  would  die  of  old  age 
before  he  arrived  at  thirty ;  and,  in  fact,  by 
the  time  he  was  twenty-two,  he  could  scarcely 
walk  a  hundred  paces,  being  worn  out  with 
the  multiplicity  of  his  years,  and  bent  under 
the  burden  of  protracted  life.  In  this  year  he 
died ;  a  cold  attended  with  a  slight  fever, 
thftw  him  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  which  had 
a  few  momentary  intervals;  but  he  could 
scarcely  be  brought  to  speak.  However,  it  is 
asserted,  that  in  the  five  last  years  in  his  life, 
he  showed  a  clearer  imderstanding  than  in 
his  times  of  best  health  :  but  at  length  he  died, 
after  enduring  great  agonies,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Opposite  to  this  accidental  diminution  of  the 
human  race,  is  that  of  its  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude. Concerning  the  reality  of  a  nation  of 
giants,  there  have  been  many  disputes  among 
the  learned.  Some  have  a^rmed  the  proba- 
bility  of  such  a  race  ;  and  others,  as  warmly 
have  denied  the  possibility  of  their  existence. 
But  it  is  not  from  any  speculative  reasonings, 
upon  a  subject  of  this  kind,  that  information 
is  to  be  obtained  ;  it  is  not  from  the  disputes 
of  the  scholar,  but  the  labours  of  the  enterpri- 
sing, that  we  are  to  be  instructed  in  this  in- 
quiry. Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd, 
than  what  some  learned  men  have  advanced 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  very  unlikely,  says 
Grew,  that  there  should  either  be  dwarfs  or 
giants ;  or  if  such,  they  cannot  be  fitted  for 
the  usual  enjoyment  of  life  and  reason.  Had 
man  been  bom  a  dwarf,  he  could  not  have 
been  a  reasonable  creature  :  for  to  that  end, 
he  must  have  a  jolt  head,  and  then  he  would 
not  have  body  and  blood  enough  to  supply  his 
brain  with  spirits  ;  or  if  he  had  a  small  head, 
proportionable  to  his  body,  there  would  not  be 
brain  enough  for  conducting  life.  But  it  is 
still  worse  with  giants  ;  and  there  could  never 
have  been  a  nation  of  such,  for  there  would 
not  be  food  enough  found  in  any  country  to 
sustain  them  ;  or  if  there  were  beasts  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  there  would  not  be  grass 
enough  for  their  maintenance.  But  what  is  still 
more,  add  others,  giants  could  never  be  able 
to  support  the  weight  of  their  own  bodies;  since 
a  man  of  ten  feet  high,  must  be  eight  times  as 
heavy  as  one  of  the  ordinary  stature  ;  whereas 


he  has  but  twice  the  size  of  muscles  to  support 
such  a  burden  :  and,  consequently,  would  be 
overloaded  with  the  weight  of  his  own  body. 
Such  are  the  theories  upon  this  subject ;  and 
they  require  no  other  answer,  but  that  ex- 
perience proves  them  both  to  be  false  :  dwarfs 
are  found  capable  of  life  and  reason ;  and 
giants  are  seen  to  carry  their  own  bodies.  We 
have  seen  several  accounts  from  mariners,  that 
a  nation  of  giants  actually  exists ;  and  mere 
speculation  should  never  induce  us  to  doubt 
their  veracity. 

Ferdinand  Magellan  was  the  first  who  dis- 
covered  this  race  of  people  along  the  coast  to- 
wards  the  extremity  of  South  America.  Ma- 
gellan was  a  Portuguese,  of  noble  extraction  ; 
who  having  long  behaved  with  great  bravery, 
under  Albuquerque,  the  conqueror  of  India, 
he  was  treated  with  neglect  by  the  court,  upon 
his  return.  Applying,  therefore,  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  five  ships,  to  subdue  the  Molucca  islands ; 
upon  one  of  which  he  was  slain.  It  was  in 
his  voyage  thither,  that  he  happened  to  win- 
ter in  St  Julian's  Bay,  an  American  harbour, 
forty-nine  degrees  south  of  the  line.  In  this 
desolate  region,  where  nothing  was  seen  but 
objects  of  terror,  where  neither  trees  nor  ver- 
dure dressed  the  face  of  the  country,  they  re- 
mained for  some  months  without  seeing  any 
human  creature.  They  had  judged  the  coun- 
try  to  be  utterly  uninhabitable  ;  when  one  day 
they  saw  approaching,  as  if  he  had  been 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  a  man  of  enormous 
stature,  dancing  and  singing,  and  putting 
dust  upon  his  head,  as  they  supposed,  in  token 
of  peace.  This  overture  for  friendship  was, 
by  Magellan's  command,  quickly  answered 
by  the  rest  of  his  men ;  and  the  giant  ap. 
proachin^,  testified  every  mark  of  astonish- 
ment and  surprise.  He  was  so  tall,  that  the 
Spaniards  only  reached  his  waist;  his  htce 
was  broad,  his  colour  brown,  and  painted  over 
with  a  variety  of  tints ;  each  cheek  had  the 
resemblance  of  a  heart  drawn  upon  it ;  his 
hair  was  approaching  to  whiteness ;  he  was 
clothed  in  skins,  and  armed  with  a  bow. 
Being  treated  with  kindness,  and  dismissed 
with  some  trifling  presents,  he  soon  returned 
with  many  more  of  the  same  stature  ;  two  of 
whom  the  mariners  decoyed  on  ship-board : 
nothing  could  be  more  gentle  than  they  were 
in  the  beginning  ;  they  considered  the  fetters 
that  were  preparing  for  them  as  ornaments, 
and  played  with  them  like  children  with  then- 
toys  ;  but  when  they  found  for  what  purpose 
they  were  intended,  they  instantly  exerted 
their  amazing  strength,  and  broke  them  in 
pieces  with  a  very  easy  efibrt  This  account, 
with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  has  been 
confirmed  by  succeeding  travellers :  Herrara, 
Sebald  Wert,  Oliver  Van  Noort,  and  James 
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k  Maire,  all  corresponding  in  afErming  the 
fact,  althoogh  they  differ  in  niany  particulars 
of  their  respective  descriptions.  The  last  voy- 
ager we  have  had,  that  has  seen  this  enormous 
race,  is  Commodore  Byron.  I  have  talked 
with  the  person  who  first  gave  the  relation  of 
that  voyage,  and  who  was  the  carpenter  of 
the  commodore's  ship ;  he  was  a  sensible,  un- 
derstanding man,  and  I  believe  extremely 
&ithful.  By  him,  therefore,  I  was  assured, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  of  the  truth  of  his 
relation ;  and  this  account  has  since  been  con. 
finned  by  one  or  two  publications ;  in  all 
which  the  particulars  are  pretty  nearly  the 
flame.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  most 
puzzled  me  to  reconcile  to  probability  was 
that  of  the  horses,  on  which  they  are  described 
as  riding  down  to  the  shore.  We  know  the 
American  horse  to  be  of  the  European  breed  ; 
and,  in  some  measure,  to  be  degenerated  from 
the  original.  I  was  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to 
account  bow  a  horse  of  not  more  than  fourteen 
bands  high,  was  capable  of  carrying  a  man  of 
nine  feet ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  animal  al- 
most  as  large  as  itself.  But  the  wonder  will 
cease,  when  we  consider,  that  so  small  a  beast 
as  an  ass,  will  carry  a  man  of  ordinary  size  to. 
lerably  well ;  and  the  proportion  between  this 
and  the  former  instance  is  nearly  exact.  We 
can  no  longer,  therefore,  refuse  our  assent  to 
the  existence  of  this  g^igantic  race  of  mankind : 
in  what  manner  they  are  propagated,  or  under 
what  regulations  they  live,  is  a  subject  that 
remains  for  future  investigation.  It  should 
appear,  however,  that  they  are  a  wandering 
nation,  changing  their  abode  with  the  course 
of  the  Sim,  and  shifting  their  situation,  for  the 
convenience  of  food,  climate,  or  pasture.^ 

This  race  of  giants  are  described  as  pos. 
sessed  of  great  strength  ;  and,  no  doubt,  tney 
must  be  very  different  from  those  accidental 

fiants  that  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of 
iurope.  Stature,  with  these,  seems  rather 
their  infirmity  than  their  pride  ;  and  adds  to 
their  burden,  without  increasing  their  strength. 
Of  those  I  have  seen,  the  generality  were  ill 
formed  and  unheal thful ;  weak  in  their  per- 
sons, or  incapable  of  exerting  what  strength 
they  were  possessed  of.  The  same  defects  of 
understanding  that  attended  those  of  sup- 
pressed  stature,  were  found  in  those  who  were 
thus  overgrown :  they  were  heavy,  phlegmatict 
stupid,  and  inclined  to  sadness.  Their  num- 
bers, however,  are  but  few ;  and  it  is  thus 
kindly  ordered  by  Providence,  that  as  the 
middle  stature  is  the  best  fitted  for  happiness, 
so  the  middle  ranks  of  mankind  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  variety. 

However,  mankind  seems  naturally  to  have 


1  Later  Toyagers  have  not  coiifinned  this  aroount,  to 
particular!!. — Nair  ly  Ooldsmith, 


a  respect  for  men  of  extraordinary  stature ;  and 
it  has  been  a  supposition  of  long  standing,  that 
our  ancestors  were  much  taller,  as  well  as 
much  more  beautiful,  than  we.  This  has 
been,  indeed,  a  theme  of  poetical  declamation 
from  the  beginning ;  ana  man  was  scarcely 
formed,  when  he  began  to  deplore  an  imagi- 
nary decay.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
this  progress  of  the  mind,  in  looking  up  to  an- 
tiquity with  reverential  wonder.  Having  been 
accustomed  to  compare  the  wisdom  of  our  fa- 
thers  with  our  own  in  early  imbecility,  the 
impression  of  their  superiority  remains  when 
they  no  longer  exist,  and  when  we  cease  to 
be  mferior.  Thus  the  men  of  every  age  con- 
sider  the  past  as  wiser  than  the  present ;  and 
the  reverence  seems  to  accumulate  as  our  ima. 
ginations  ascend.  For  this  reason,  wc  allow 
remote  antiquity  many  advantages,  without 
disputing  their  title  ;  the  inhabitants  of  unci- 
vilized countries  represent  them  as  taller  and 
stronger ;  and  the  people  of  a  more  polished 
nation,  as  more  healthy  and  more  wise.  Ne- 
vertheless, these  attributes  seem  to  be  only 
the  prejudices  of  ingenuous  minds  ;  a  kind  of 
gratitude,  which  we  hope  in  turn  to  receive 
from  posterity.  The  ordinary  stature  of  men, 
Mr  Derham  observes,  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  same  now  as  at  the  beginning.  The  old. 
est  measure  we  have  of  the  human  figure,  is 
in  the  monument  of  Cheops,  in  the  first  pyra- 
mid  of  Eeypt.  This  must  have  subsisted 
many  hundred  years  before  the  times  of  Ho- 
mer, who  is  the  first  that  deplores  the  decay. 
This  monument,  however,  scarcely  exceeds 
the  measure  of  our  ordinary  coffins :  the  cavity 
is  no  more  than  six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide, 
and  deep  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Se- 
veral  mummies  also,  of  a  very  early  age,  are 
found  to  be  only  of  the  ordinary  stature  ;  and 
show  that,  for  these  three  thousand  years  at 
least,  men  have  not  suffered  the  least  .dimi. 
nution.  We  have  many  corroborating  proofs 
of  this,  in  the  ancient  pieces  of  armour  which 
are  due  up  in  difierent  parts  of  Euroue.  The 
brass  helmet  dug  up  at  Medauro,  fits  one  ot 
our  men,  and  yet  is  allowed  to  have  been  left 
there  at  the  overthrow  of  Asdrubal.  Some  of 
our  finest  antique  statues,  which  we  learn  from 
Pliny  and  others  to  be  exactly  as  big  as  the 
life,  still  continue  to  this  day,  remaining  mo. 
numents  of  the  superior  excellence  of  their 
workmen  indeed,  but  not  of  the  superiority  of 
their  stature.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  men  have  been  in  all  ages  pretty  much 
of  the  same  size  they  are  at  present ;  and  that 
the  only  difierence  must  have  been  accidental, 
or  perhaps  national. 

As  to  the  superior  beauty  of  our  ancestors, 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  comparison  :  beauty 
seems  a  very  uncertain  charm ;  and  frequently 
\%  less  in  the  object,  than  in  the  eye  of  the  bel 
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holder.  Were  a  modem  lady's  face  ibrmed 
exactly  like  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  or  the 
Sleeping  Vestal,  she  would  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered beautiful,  except  by  the  lovers  of  an- 
tiquity, whom  of  all  her  admirers  perhaps  she 
would  be  least  desirous  of  pleasing.  1 1  is  true , 
that  we  have  some  disorders  among  us  that 
disfigure  the  features,  and  from  which  the  an- 
cients were  exempt;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  we  want  some  which  were  common  among 
them,  and  which  were  equally  deforming.  As 
for  their  intellectual  powers,  these  also  were 
probably  the  same  as  ours :  we  excel  them  in 
the  sciences,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
history  of  accumulated  experience  ;  and  th^y 
excel  us  in  the  poetic  arts,  as  they  had  the 
first  rifling  of  all  the  strikhig  images  of  Na- 
ture. 


CHAP.  XIIl. 


OF  MUMMIES,  WAX-WORK,  ETC. 


of  life,  but  he  is  willing  to  lengthen  out  his 
existence  by  art ;  and  although  he  cannot  pre- 
vent death,  he  tries  to  obviate  his  dissolution. 
£t  is  natural  to  attempt  lo  preserve  even  the 
most  trifling  relics  of  what  has  long  given  us 
pleasure  ;  nor  does  the  mind  separate  from  the 
body,  without  a  wish,  that  even  the  wretched 
heap  of  dust  it  leaves  behind  may  yet  be  re- 
niembered.  The  embalming  practised  in  va- 
rious  nations,  probably  had  its  rise  in  this  fond 
desire  :  an  urn  filled  with  ashes,  among  the 
Romans,  served  as  a  pledge  of  continuing  af- 
fection ;  and  even  the  giassy  graves  in  our 
own  church-yardsare  raised  above  the  surface, 
with  the  desire  that  the  body  below  should  not 
be  wholly  forgotten.  The  soul,  ardent  after 
eteriiity  for  itself,  is  willing  to  procure,  even 
for  the  body,  a  prolonged  duration." 

But  of  all  nations,  the  Egyptians  carried 
thb  art  to  the  highest  perfection  :  as  it  was  a 
principle  of  their  religion,  to  suppose  the  soul 
continued  only  coeval  to  the  duration  of  the  body, 
they  tried  every  art  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
one  by  preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  other. 
In  this  practice  Uiey  were  exercised  from  the 
earliest  ages ;  and  the  mummies  they  have 
embalmed  in  this  manner,  continue  in  great 
numbers  to  the  present  day.  We  are  told,  in 
Genesis,  that  Joseph,  seeing  his  father  expire, 
gave  orders  to  his  physicians  to  embalm  the 
body,  which  they  executed  in  the  compass  of 
forty  days,  the  usual  time  of  embalming.   He- 


1  This  efaa{rter  I  have.  In  %  great  measttre,  translated 
from  Mr  Daubetitan.  Whatorer  is  added  from  others,  is 
marked  wiih  iu\erted  commas — Note  bp  GokUmiik, 


rodotus  also,  the  most  ancient  of  the  profane 
hist/)nans,  gives  us  a  copious  detail  of  this 
art,  as  it  was  practised,  in  his  time,  among  the 
Egyptians.  There  are  certain  men  among 
them,  says  he,  who  practise  embalming  as  a 
trade  ;  which  they  perform  with  all  expedition 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  they  draw  out 
the  brain  through  tlie  nostrils,  with  irons 
adopted  to  this  purpose  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  evacuate  it  in  this  manner,  they  fill  up 
the  cavity  with  aromatics  :  they  next  cut  open 
the  belly  near  the  sides  with  a  sharpened  stone, 
and  take  out  the  entrails,  which  they  cleanse, 
and  wash  in  palm  oil  ;  having  performed  this 
operation,  they  roll  them  in  aromatic  powder, 
fill  them  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  per- 
fumes, except  incense  ;  and  replace  them,  sew- 
ing up  the  body  agaitL  After  these  precau- 
tions, they  salt  the  body  with  nitre,  and  keep 
it  in  the  salting  place  for  seventy  days,  it  not 
being  permitted  to  preserve  it  so  any  longer. 
When  the  seventy  days  are  accomplished,  and 
the  body  washed  once  more,  they  swathe  it  in 
bands  made  of  linen,  which  have  been  dipt  in 
a  gum  the  Egyptians  use  instead  of  salt 
When  the  friends  have  taken  back  the  body, 
they  make  a  hollow  trough,  something  like 
the  shape  of  a  man,  in  which  they  place  the 
body  ;  and  this  they  inclose  in  a  box,  preser- 
ving the  whole  as  a  most  precious  relic,  placed 
against  the  wall.  Such  are  the  ceremonies 
used  with  regard  to  the  rich.  As  for  those 
who  are  contented  with  an  humbler  prepara- 
tion,  they  treat  them  as  follows :  they  fill  a 
syringe  with  an  odoriferous  liquor  extracted 
from  the  cedar-tree,  and  without  making  any 
incision,  inject  it  up  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
and  then  keep  it  in  nitre,  as  long  as  in  the 
former  case.  When  the  time  is  expired,  they 
evacuate  the  body  of  the  cedar  liquor  which 
had  been  injected ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of 
this  operation,  that  the  liquor  dissolves  the  in- 
testines, and  brings  them  away  :  the  nitre  also 
serves  to  eat  away  the  flesh,  and  leaves  only 
the  skin  and  the  bones  remaining.  This  done, 
the  body  is  returned  to  the  friends,  and  the 
embalmer  takes  no  farther  trouble  about  it. 
The  third  method  of  embalming  those  of  the 
meanest  condition  is  merely  by  purging  and 
cleansing  the  intestines  by  frequent  injectionB, 
and  preserving  the  body  for  a  similar  term  in 
nitre,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  restored  to  the 
relations. 

Diodorus  Siculus  also  makes  mention  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  embalmings  are 
performed.  According  to  him,  there  were 
several  officers  appointed  for  this  purpose  ;  the 
first  of  them,  who  was  called  the  scribe, 
marked  those  parts  of  the  body  on  the  left  side 
which  were  to  be  opened ;  the  cutter  mkde 
the  incision  ;  and  one  of  those  that  were  to  salt 
it  drew  out  all  the  bowels,  except  the  heart, 
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and  the  kidneys  ;  another  washed  them  in 
palm  wine  and  odoriferous  liquors  ;  afterwards 
they  anointed  for  above  thirty  days  with  ce- 
dar, gum,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  per- 
fumes.  These  aromatics  preserved  the  body 
eptire  for  a  long  time,  and  gave  a  very  agpree- 
able  odour.  It  was  not  in  Sie  least  disfigured 
by  this  preparation ;  after  which  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  relations,  who  kept  it  in  a  coffin, 
placed  upright  against  a  wall. 

Most  of  the  modem  writers  who  have  treated 
on  this  subject,  have  merely  repeated  what 
has  been  said  by  Herodotus  ;  and  if  they  add 
any  thing  of  their  own,  it  is  but  merely  from 
conjecture.  Dumont  observes  that  it  is  very 
probable,  that  aloes,  bitumen,  and  cinnamon, 
make  a  principal  part  of  the  composition  which 
is  used  on  this  occasion  :  he  adds,  that,  after 
embalming,  the  body  is  put  into  a  coffin,  made 
of  the  sycamore  tree,  which  is  almost  incor- 
ruptible.  Mr  Grew  remarks,  that  in  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  preparation  was  so  pene- 
trating as  to  enter  into  the  very  substance  of 
the  bones,  and  rendered  them  so  black  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  burned.  From  this 
he  is  induced  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
had  a  custom  of  embalming  their  dead,  by 
boiling  them  in  a  kind  of  liquid  preparation, 
until  all  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  body  were 
exhaled  away  ;  and  until  the  oily  or  gummy 
matter  had  penetrated  throughout  He  pro- 
poses, in  consequence  of  this,  a  method  of 
macerating,  and  afterwards  of  boiling  the  dead 
body  in  oil  of  walnut 

I  am,  for  my  own  part,  of  opinion,  that  there 
were  several  ways  of  preserving  dead  bodies 
from  putrefaction  :  and  that  this  would  be  no 
difficult  matter,  since  different  nations  have  all 
succeeded  in  the  attempt  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  among  the  Guanches,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe. 
Those  who  survived  the  general  destruction  of 
this  people  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  con- 
quered this  island,  informed  them,  that  the 
art  of  embalming  was  still  preserved  there ; 
and  that  there  was  a  tribe  of  priests  among 
them  possessed  of  the  secret,  which  they 
kept  concealed  as  a  sacred  mystery.  As 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  was  destroyed, 
the  Spanianu  could  not  arrive  at  a  complete 
knowledge  of  this  art ;  they  only  founa  out 
a  few  of  the  particulars.  Having  taken  out 
the  bowels,  they  washed  the  body  several 
times  in  a  ley  made  of  the  dried  bark  of 
the  pine-tree,  warmed,  during  the  summer, 
by  the  sun,  or  by  a  stove  in  the  winter.  They 
afterwards  anointed  it  with  butter,  or  the  fat 
of  bears,  which  they  had  previously  boiled 
with  odoriferous  herbs,  such  as  sage  and  la- 
vender.  After  this  unction  they  suffered  the 
body  to  dry ;  and  then  repeated  the  operation 

vol'*  u 


as  often  as  it  was  necessary,  until  the  whole 
substance  was  impregnated  with  the  prepanu 
tion.  When  it  was  become  very  light,  it  was 
then  a  certain  sign  that  it  was  fit  and  properly 
prepared.  They  then  rolled  it  up  in  the  dried 
skins  of  goats  ;  which,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  save  expense,  they  suffered  to  remain  with 
the  hair  still  growing  upon  them.  Purchas 
assures  us,  that  he  has  seen  mummies  of  this 
kind  in  London ;  and  mentions  the  name  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  seen  several  of  them  in 
the  island  of  Teneriffe,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  two  thousand  years  old ;  but 
without  any  certain  proofs  of  such  great  anti- 
quity. This  people,  who  probably  came  first 
from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  might  have  learned 
this  art  from  the  Egyptians,  as  there  was  a 
traffic  carried  on  from  thence  into  the  most  in- 
ternal parts  of  A  frica. 

Father  Acosta  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
make  no  doubt  but  that  the  Peruvians  under, 
stood  the  art  of  preserving  their  dead  for  a 
very  long  space  of  time.  They  assert  their 
having  seen  the  bodies  of  several  incas,  that 
were  perfectly  preserved.  They  still  pre- 
served their  hair  and  their  eye-brows ;  but 
they  had  eyes  made  of  gold,  put  in  the  places 
of  those  taken  out  They  were  clothed  in 
their  usual  habits,  and  seated  in  the  manner 
of  the  Indians,  their  arms  placed  on  their 
breasts.  Garcilasso  touched  one  of  their  fin- 
gers, and  found  it  apparently  as  hard  as  wood ; 
and  the  whole  body  was  not  heavy  enough  to 
overburden  a  weak  man,  who  should  attempt 
to  carry  it  away.  Acosta  presumes  that  these 
bodies  were  embalmed  with  a  bitumen  of 
which  the  Indians  knew  the  properties.  Gar- 
cilasso, however,  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
as  he  saw  nothing  bituminous  about  them  ; 
but  he  confesses  that  he  did  not  examine  them 
very  particularly;  and  he  regrets  his  not 
having  inquired  into  the  methods  used  for  that 
purpose.  He  adds,  that  being  a  Peruvian  his 
countrymen  would  not  have  scrupled  to  inform 
him  of  the  secret,  if  they  really  had  it  still 
among  them. 

Garcilasso,  thus  being  ignorant  of  the  se- 
cret, makes  use  of  some  inductions  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject ;  he  asserts,  that  the 
air  is  so  dry  and  so  cold  at  Cusco,  that  flesh 
dries  there  like  wood,  without  corrupting ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  they  dried  the  body  in 
snow  before  they  appliea  the  bitumen :  he 
adds,  that  in  the  times  of  the  incas,  they  usu- 
ally dried  the  flesh  which  was  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  army ;  and  that,  when  it  had 
lost  its  humidity,  it  might  be  kept  without 
salt,  or  any  other  preparation. 

It  is  said,  that  at  Spitzbergen,  which  lies 

within  the  arctic  circle,  and  consequently  in 

the  coldest  climate,  bodies  never  corrupt  nor 

suffer  any  apparent  alteration,  even  though 
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buried  for  thirty  years.  Nothing  corrupts  or 
putrefies  in  that  climate  ;  the  wood  which  has 
been  employed  in  building  those  houses  where 
the  train^il  is  separated,  appears  as  fresh  as 
on  the  day  it  was  first,  cut 

If  excessive  cold,  therefore,  be  thus  capable 
of  preserving  bodies  fron  corruption,  it  is  not 
less  certain  that  a  great  degree  of  dryness 
produced  by  heat,  produces  the  same  effect. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  men  and  animals 
that  are  buried  in  the  sands  of  Arabia  quickly 
dry  up  and  continue  in  preservation  for  se- 
veral ages,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  em. 
balmed.  It  has  often  happened,  that  whole 
caravans  have  perished  in  crossing  those  de- 
serts,  either  by  the  burning  winds  that  infest 
them,  or  by  the  sands  which  are  raised  by  the 
tempest,  and  overwhelm  every  creature  in 
certain  ruin.  The  bodies  of  those  persons  are 
preserved  entire  ;  and  they  are  often  found  in 
this  condition  by  some  accidental  passenger. 
Many  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
make  mention  of  such  mummies  as  these  ;  and 
Shaw  says,  that  he  has  been  assured  that 
numbers  of  men,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
have  been  thus  preserved,  for  times  immemo- 
rial,  in  the  burning  sands  of  Saibah,  which 
b  a  place,  he  supposes,  situated  between  Ra- 
sem  and  Egypt 

The  corruption  of  dead  bodies  being  en- 
tirely caused  by  the  fermentation  of  the  hn. 
mours,  whatever  is  capable  of  hindering  or 
retarding  this  fermentation  will  contribute  to 
their  preservation.  Both  heat  and  cold, 
though  so  contrary  in  themselves,  produce  si- 
milar  effects  in  this  particular,  by  drying  up 
the  humours :  the  cold  in  condensmg  and 
thickening  them,  and  the  heat  in  evaporating 
them  before  they  have  time  to  act  upon  the 
solids.  But  it  is  necessary  that  these  ex- 
tremes  should  be  constant ;  for  if  they  succeed 
each  other  so  thaf  cold  shall  follow  heat,  or 
dryness  humidity,  it  must  then  necessarily 
happen  that  corruption  must  ensue. — How. 
ever,  in  temperate  climates  there  are  natural 
causes  capable  of  preserving  dead  bodies  ; 
among  which  we  may  reckon  the  quality  of 
the  earth  in  which  they  are  buried.  If  the 
earth  be  drying  and  astringent,  it  will  imbibe 
the  humidity  of  the  body ;  and  it  may  pro. 
bably  be  for  this  reason  that  the  bodies  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Cordeliers,  at  Thou- 
louse,  do  not  putrefy,  but  dry  in  such  a  man- 
ner  that  they  may  be  lifted  up  by  one  arm. 

The  gums,  resins,  and  bitumens,  with  which 
dead  bodies  are  embalmed,  keep  off  the  im- 
pressions which  they  would  else  receive  from 
the  alteration  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  ; 
and  stiU  more,  if  a  body  thus  prepared  be 
placed  in  a  dry  or  burning  sand,  the  most 
powerful  means  will  be  united  fur  its  preser- 
vation.     We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  there- 


fore, at  what  we  are  told  by  Chardin  of  the 
country  of  Chorasan,  in  Persia.  The  bodies 
which  have  been  previously  embalmed  and 
buried  in  the  sands  of  that  country,  as  he  as- 
snres  us,  are  found  to  petrify,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  become  extremely  hard,  and  are  pre- 
served for  several  ages.  It  is  asserted  thai 
some  of  them  have  continued  for  a  thousand 
years. 

The  Egyptians,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  swathed  the  body  with  linen  bands, 
and  inclosed  it  in  a  coffin  :  however  it  is  pro- 
bable that  with  all  these  precautions,  ihej 
would  not  have  continued  till  now,  if  the 
tombs,  or  pits,  in  which  they  were  placed,  had 
not  been  dug  in  a  dry  chalky  soil,  which  was 
not  susceptible  of  humidity  ;  and  which  was 
besides  covered  over  with  a  dry  sand  of  se- 
veral foet  thickness. 

The  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
subsist  to  this  day.  Most  travellers  who  have 
been  in  Egypt  have  described  those  of  an- 
cient mummies,  and  have  seen  the  mummies 
interred  there.  These  catacombs  are  within 
two  leagues  of  the  ruins  of  the  city,  nine 
leagues  from  Grand  Cairo,  and  about  two 
miles  from  tlie  village  of  Zaccara.  They  ex- 
tend from  thence  to  the  Pyramids  of  Pharaoh, 
which  are  about  eight  miles  distant  These 
sepulchres  lie  in  a  field,  covered  with  a  fine 
running  sand,  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Tne 
country  is  dry  and  hilly  ;  the  entrance  of  the 
tombs  b  choked  up  with  sand  ;  there  are 
many  open ;  but  several  more  that  are  still  con- 
cealed. The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
village  have  no  other  commerce  or  method  of 
subsisting,  but  by  seeking  out  mummies,  and 
selling  them  to  such  strangers  as  happen  to 
be  at  Grand  Cairo.  This  commerce,  some 
years  ago,  was  not  only  a  very  common,  but 
a  very  gainful  one.  A  complete  mummy  was 
often  sold  for  twenty  pounds  :  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  it  was  bought  at  such  a  high 
price  from  a  mere  passion  for  antiquity ;  tiiere 
was  much  more  powerful  motives  for  this 
traffic.  Mummy,  at  that  time,  made  a  con- 
siderable  article  in  medicine  ;  and  a  thousand 
imaginary  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it,  for  the 
cure  of  most  disorders,  particularly  of  tlie  par- 
alytic kind.  There  was  no  shop,  therefore, 
without  mummy  in  it ;  and  no  physician 
thought  he  had  properly  treated  his  patient, 
without  adding  this  to  his  prescription.  In- 
duced by  the  general  repute  in  which  this 
supposed  drug  was  at  that  time,  several  Jews, 
both  of  Italy  and  France,  found  out  the  art 
of  imitating  mummy  so  exactly,  that  they 
for  a  long  time  deceived  all  Europe.  This 
they  did  by  drying  dead  bodies  in  ovens,  after 
having  prepared  them  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
bitumen.  Still,  however,  the  request  for 
mummies  continued,  and  a  variety  of  cures 
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were  daily  ascribed  to  them.  At  length, 
Paraeus  wrote  a  treatise  on  their  total  ineffi. 
cacy  in  physic;  and  showed  their  abuse  in 
loading  the  stomach,  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
efficacious  medicines.  From  that  time,  there- 
fore,  their  reputaticm  began  to  decline  ;  the 
Jews  discontinued  their  counterfeits,  and  the 
trade  returned  entire  to  the  Egyptians,  when 
it  was  no  longer  of  yalue.  The  industry  of 
seeking  after  mummies  is  now  totally  relaxed, 
their  price  merely  arbitrary,  and  just  what 
the  curious  are  willing  to  give. 

In  seeking  for  mummies,  they  first  clear 
away  the  sand,  which  they  may  do  for  weeks 
together,  without  finding  what  is  wanted.  Up- 
on coming  to  a  little  square  opening,  of  about 
eighteen  feet  in  depth,  they  descend  into  it 
by  holes  for  the  feet,  placed  at  proper  inter* 
7als,  and  there  they  are  sure  of  finding  what 
they  seek  for.  These  caves,  or  wells,  as  they 
call  them,  are  hollowed  out  of  a  white  free- 
stone, which  is  found  in  all  this  country,  a 
few  feet  below  the  covering  of  sand.  When 
one  gets  to  the  bottom  of  these,  which  are 
sometimes  forty  feet  below  the  surface,  there 
are  several  square  openings  on  each  side,  into 
passages  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  these 
lead  to  chambers  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
square.  These  are  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ; 
and  in  each  of  the  catacombs  are  to  be  found 
several  of  these  apartments,  communicating 
with  each  other.  They  extend  a  great  way 
under  ground,  so  as  to  be  under  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  in  a  manner  to  undermine  its 
environs. 

In  some  of  the  chambers,  the  walls  are 
adorned  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics;  in 
others,  the  mummies  are  found  in  tombs  round 
the  apartment  hollowed  out  in  the  rock.  These 
tombs  are  upright,  and  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
man,  with  his  arms  stretched  out  There  are 
others  found,  and  these  in  the  greatest  num- 
bcr,  in  wooden  coffins,  or  in  cloths  covered 
with  bitumen. »     These  coffins,  or  wrappers. 


1  In  the  esse  of  distinguished  or  very  wealthy  persons, 
sarcophftgi  or  stone-coffins,  instead  of  wooden  ones,  were 
used.  These  coffins  consist  of  two  parts,~a  large  case, 
cut  oat  of  one  piece  of  stone,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
mummy  with  all  its  cases,  and  open  at  the  top,  and  the 
other  a  lid  to  fit  the  opening.  There  are  seTeral  speci- 
mens of  these  sarcophagi  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
only  one  of  the  larger  sort  has  a  lid,  which  is  rounded 
Into  the  general  outline  of  the  human  form,  with  a  face 
in  high  relief,  and  a  general  appearance  analogous  to  that 
of  the  wooden  coffins:  this  coffin  is  of  granite.  There 
are  two  very  Urge  ones  which  have  no  lids:  one  is  of  a 
species  of  basalt,  or  perhaps  breccia,  and  the  other  is  a 
breccia  similar  to  what  the  Italians  call  breccia  verde. 
The  coffin  which  is  of  this  last  material  is  a  very  curious 
and  elaborate  work,  which  has  given  occasion  to  much 
speculation.  This  sarcophagus  is  rounded  at  one  end 
and  flat  at  the  other,  the  rest  of  it  having  the  appearance 
of  a  large  box.  It  is  about  three  feet  ten  inches  in 
length;  four  feet  two  inches  widest  the  feet,  and  five 


are  covered  all  over  with  a  variety  of  orna- 
ments. There  are  some  of  them  painted,  and 
adorned  with  figures,  such  as  that  of  Death, 
and  the  leaden  seals,  on  which  several  charac- 
ters are  engraven.  Some  of  these  coffins  are 
carved  into  the  human  shape ;  but  the  head 
alone  is  distinguishable  ;  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  all  of  a  piece,  and  terminated  by  a  pedestal, 
while  there  are  some  with  their  arms  banging 
down;  and  it  is  by  these  marks  that  the  bodies 
of  persons  of  rank  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  meaner  order.  These  are  gen«r 
ally  found  lying  on  the  floor,  without  any 
profusion  of  ornaments;  and  in  some  cham- 
bers the  mummies  are  found  indiscrimin- 
ately piled  upon  each  other,  and  buried  in  the 
sand. 

Many  mummies  are  found  lying  on  their 
backs;  their  heads  turned  to  the  north,  and 
their  hands  placed  on  the  belly.  The  bands 
of  linen,  with  which  these  were  swathed,  are 
found  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  yards  long; 
and,  of  consequence,  the  number  of  circum- 
volutions they  make  about  the  body  mast  have 
been  amazing.  These  were  performed  by 
beginning  at  the  head,  and  ending  at  the  feet; 
but  they  contrived  it  so  as  to  avoid  covering 


feet  iMir  inches  at  the  head,^the  height  being  about 
three  feet  niue  inches.  Both  the  exterior  and  interior 
surfaces  of  this  vast  coffin  are  sculptured  with  a  multi- 
tude of  characters,  and  human  and  animal  figures,  which 
are  more  numerous,  howerer,  on  the  outside.  This  is 
a  most  astonishing  worlc,  when  we  consider  the  hardness 
of  the  material,  the  generally  correct  outline  of  the 
animal  forms,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  work,— from 
eight  to  twelve  hieroglyphics  being  in  some  parts  in- 
cluded in  the  space  of  a  square  inch.  The  sculptured 
superficies  exceeds  100  square  feet  (French),  and  the 
number  of  figures  is  said  to  be  more  than  81,700.  The 
other  sarcophagi  have  also  their  surfaces  sculptured  in 
the  same  style,  but  not  so  minutely  and  elaborately. 
Another  large  and  similar  sarcophagus  (of  alabaster), 
covered  with  sculptures,  which  aflord  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  arts,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Belsoni,  and  is  now  in 
the  museum  of  Sir  John  Soaue,  who  purchased  it  for 
£SO00.  These  elabonte  sculptures  probably  record 
the  titles,  actions,  and  merits  of  the  icings  or  heroes 
whose  mortal  remains  these  wonderful  coffins  were  des- 
tined to  receive.  Of  Sir  John  Soane's  sarcophagus  there 
is  an  account,  with  valuable  engrared  illustrations,  in 
Britten's  «  Union  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Paint- 
ing,' 1827. 

Besides  these  larger  sarcophagi,  there  are  two  beauti- 
ful  and  perfect  specimens  in  the  Museum,  of  smaller 
stone  cofibis,  one  of  black  and  the  other  of  white  marble, 
very  highly  polished.  They  are  of  a  rounded  ibrm,  in 
the  outline  of  the  human  shape,  and  of  really  elegant 
proportions.  The  concave  lids  are  sculptured,  having 
at  the  top  well-executed  &ces,  one  of  a  man  and  the 
other  of  a  woman.  These  are  so  small  that  is  Is  Im- 
possible they  could  have  contained  a  wooden  mummy- 
case.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  sometimes,  after 
the  mummy  had  been  swathed,  and  perhaps  enclosed 
in  a  pasteboard  case,  it  was  placed  at  once  in  a  stime 
receptacle,  without  the  intervention  U  the  usual  wooden 
case ;— it  seemi  Indeed  to  have  been  an  exchange  for 
such  a  ( 
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the  face.  However,  when  the  face  is  entirely 
uncovered,  it  moalders  into  dust  immediately 
upon  the  admission  of  the  air.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  preserved  entire,  a  slight  covering 
of  cloth  is  so  disposed  over  it,  that  the  shape 
of  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  are 
seen  under  it  Some  mummies  have  been 
found  with  a  long  beard,  and  hair  that  reached 
down  to  the  mid-leg,  nails  of  a  surprising 
length,  and  some  gilt,  or  at  least  painted  of 
a  gold  colour.  Some  are  found  with  bands 
upon  the  breast,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  in 
gold,  silver,-or  in  green;  and  some  with  tu- 
telary idols,  and  other  figures  of  jasper,  within 
their  body.  A  piece  of  gold  also  has  often 
been  found  under  their  tongues,  of  about  two 
pistoles  value;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  Ara- 
bians spoil  all  the  mummies  they  meet  with, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  gold.  ^ 

But  although  art,  or  accident,  has  thus  been 
found  to  preserve  dead  bodies  entire,  it  must 
by  no  means  be  supposed  that  it  is  capable  of 
preserving  the  exact  form  and  lineaments  of 
the  deceased  person.  Those  bodies  which  are 
found  dried  away  in  the  deserts,  or  in  some 
particular  church-yards,  are  totally  deformed, 
and  scarcely  any  lineaments  remain  of  their 
external  structure.  Nor  are  the  mummies 
preserved  by  embalming,  in  a  better  condi- 
tion. The  flesh  is  dried  away,  hardened  and 
fiidden  under  a  variety  of  bandages;  the 
bowels,  as  we  have  seen,  are  totally  removed; 
und  from  hence,  in  the  most  perfect  of  them, 

'  The  following  account  of  tho  general  appearance  of 
an  Egyptian  mummy  is  extracted  from  a  journal  of  M. 
I^ilioteau:— "The  5th  October,  ISOO,  having  left  Car- 
nak  we  passed  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  en- 
camped  opposite  the  %'illage  of  Gourney.  Scarcely  were 
we  encamped,  wlien  we  saw  some  men  approach  with 
Jead  bodies  on  their  shoulders,  which  turned  out  to  be 
mummies.  They  put  them  on  the  ground,  and  oflered 
them  for  sale.  One  was  the  mummy  of  a  female,  very 
well  preserved.  As  we  wished  to  know  how  it  had  been 
embalmed  and  swathed,  we  took  ofl'  tlte  outer  covering, 
I'onsisting  of  an  upper  aud  a  lower  part,  the  opening  of 
whicJi  had  been  laced  in  front.  With  much  care  we 
took  off  a  great  number  of  bandages,  which  passed 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  the  thighs,  the  body,  arms  and 
head ;  and  after  this  we  began  to  distinguish  more  clear- 
ly the  forms  of  the  extremities,  the  head,  feet,  and 
hands,  while  the  slu^pe  of  the  bosom  and  body  were  still 
but  faintly  seen. 

"  As  we  came  nearer  the  skin,  the  banda<;es  were 
broader,  and  the  extremities  became  more  distinct.  At 
last,  we  could  cleajly  distinguish  the  nails  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes.  Finally,  we  came 
to  a  kind  of  envelope,  which  cuvered  every  part;  so 
that  we  took  off  in  a  single  piece  the  part  which  covered 
the  higher  division  of  the  face,  and  which  preserved  per- 
fei^ly  the  form  of  the  projecting  features.  The  other 
parts  were  more  covered  in  propoition,  but  those  \%here 
tlie  embalmer  had  been  skilful  enough  to  fill  up  the 
form,  showed  us  nothing  but  black  and  dry  members. 
The  shape  and  the  colour  of  the  nails,  which  were  ex- 
pressed on  the  envelope,  disappeared. 

*'  Yet  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  though  dried,  retaln- 


we  see  only  a  shapeless  mass  of  skin  discol- 
oured; and  even  the  features  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. The  art  is,  therefore,  an  effort  ra- 
ther  of  preserving  the  substance  than  the  like- 
ness of  the  deceased;  and  has,  consequently, not 
been  brought  to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
It  a  ppears  from  a  mummy  not  long  since  dug  up 
in  France,  that  the  art  of  embalming  was  more 
completely  understood  in  the  western  world 
than  even  in  Egypt  This  mummy,  which  was 
dug  up  at  Auvergne,  was  an  an^azing  instance 
of  their  skill,  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
relics  in  the  art  of  preservation.  As  some 
peasants,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  were  dig- 
ging in  a  field,  near  Rion,  within  about 
twenty-six  paces  off  the  highway,  between 
that  and  the  river  Artiers,  they  discovered  a 
tomb,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  beneath  the  sur- 
face. It  was  composed  only  of  two  stones; 
one  of  which  formed  the  body  of  the  sepul- 
chre, and  the  other  the  cover.  This  tomb 
was  of  free-stone,  seven  feet  and  a  half  long*, 
three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  about  three 
feet  high.  It  was  of  rude  workmanship;  the 
cover  had  been  polished,  but  was  without 
figure  or  inscription:  within  this  tomb  waa 
placed  a  leaden  coffin,  four  feet  seven  inches 
long,  fourteen  inches  broad,  and  fifteen  high. 
It  was  not  made  coffin-fashion,  but  oblong, 
like  a  box,  equally  broad  at  both  ends,  and 
covered  with  a  lid  that  fitted  on  like  a  snufi*- 
box,  without  a  hinge.  This  cover  had  two 
holes  in  it,  each  of  aliouttwo  inches  long,  and 


ed  their  natural  form.  The  hair,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
were  so  well  preserved,  that  one  could  easily  recognise 
the  expression  of  countenance  which  they  must  have  pro- 
duced. The  hair  was  quite  black,  without  any  mixture 
of  white  hair,  though  the  person  appeared  to  have  been 
old  at  the  time  of  death«  All  that  we  could  observe  was, 
that  it  was  a  little  red  near  the  rooU.  The  hair  wa5 
well  fixed,  long,  and  divided  into  plaits,  fastened  up  oi.  ' 
the  head  rather  carelessly;  which  makes  me  infer,  that 
at  that  time  the  women  let  their  hair  fall  down  along 
their  back  in  numerous  tresses. 

"  The  eye-lids,  lashes,  and  eye-brows  were  still  Ih 
their  natural  state.  The  eyes  only  appeared  to  be  slight- 
ly  injured,  because  they  were  dried,  and  the  pupil  bad 
shrunk  in  a  little.  The  noso  was  pretty  nearly  in  its 
natural  state,  very  regularly  formed,  and  very  beauti- 
ful. The  tongue  was  dry,  and  like  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment. The  lips  were  tliin,  and  the  mouth  small.  The 
teeth  appeared  to  be  worn  out  through  old  age,  and  to 
have  lost  their  sharpness,  but  they  were  all  there,  and 
seemed  not  to  have  been  decayed.  Even  at  the  present 
day  it  is  remarkable  that  the  natives  of  Egypt  have  ver^ 
good  teeth,  which  they  keep  to  the  most  advanced  age. 
The  head  of  this  mummy  presented  In  general  a  toler. 
ably  regular  oval.  The  body  had  been  opened  on  the  left 
side  of  the  stomach,  in  oi*der  to  get  at  the  entrails,  and  to 
introduce  the  aromatic  substances ;  and  we  drew  out  enough 
to  satisfy  oursvlves  that  these  were  resinous  materials. 

"  This  female  mummy  had  the  arms  and  hands  ex- 
tended and  placed  along  the  body,  while  a  male  mummy 
which  we  examined  had  the  arms  crossed  on  the  breast ; 
facts  which  wo  observed  to  be  of  regular  occurrence  in 
the  female  and  male  mummies.** 
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very  narrow,  filled  with  a  substance  resem- 
bling butter;  but  for  what  purpose  intended 
remains  unknown.  Within  this  coffin  was 
a  mummy,  in  the  highest  and  must  perfect 
preservation.  The  internal  sides  of  the  coffin 
were  filled  with  an  aromatic  substance,  min- 
gled with  clay.  Round  the  mummy  was  wrap- 
ped a  coarse  cloth,  in  form  of  a  napkin;  un. 
der  this  were  two  shirts,  or  shrouds,  of  the 
most  exquisite  texture;  beneath  these  a  band- 
age, which  covered  all  parts  of  the  body,  like 
an  infant  in  swaddling-clothes;  still  under  this 
general  bandage  there  was  another,  which 
went  particularly  round  the  extremities,  the 
hands,  and  the  legs.  The  head  was  covered 
with  two  caps;  the  feet  and  hands  were  with- 
out any  particular  bandages;  and  the  whole 
body  was  covered  with  an  aromatic  substance 
an  inch  thick.  When  these  were  removed, 
and  the  body  exposed  naked  to  view,  nothing 
could  be  more  astonishing  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  the  exact  resemblance 
it  bore  to  a  body  that  had  been  dead  a  day  or 
two  before.  It  appeared  well  proportioned, 
except  that  the  head  was  rather  large,  and  the 
feet  small.  The  skin  had  all  the  pliancy  and 
colour  of  a  body  lately  dead:  the  visage,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  brownish  hue.  The  belly 
yielded  to  the  touch;  all  the  joints  were  flex- 
ible, except  those  of  the  legs  and  feet;  the 
fingers  stretched  forth  of  themselves  when  bent 
inwards.  The  nails  still  continued  entire;  and 
all  the  marks  of  the  joints,  both  in  the  fingers, 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  remained  perfectly  visible.  The  bones 
of  the  arms  and  legs  were  soft  and  pliant;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  skull  preserved 
their  rigidity;  the  hair,  which  only  covered  the 
back  of  the  head,  was  of  a  chestnut  colour,  and 
about  two  inches  long.  The  pericranium  at 
top  was  separated  from  the  skull  by  an  inci- 
sion, in  order  to  open  it  for  the  introducing 
proper  aromatics  in  the  place  of  the  brain, 
where  they  were  found  mixed  with  clay.  The 
teeth,  the  tongue,  and  the  ears,  were  all  pre- 
served in  perfect  form.  The  intestines  were 
not  taken  out  of  the  body,  but  remained  pliant 
and  entire,  as  in  a  fresh  subject;  and  the  breast 
was  made  to  rise  and  fall  like  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows. The  embalming  preparation  had  a  very 
strong  and  pungent  smell,  which  the  body  pre- 
served for  more  than  a  month  after  it  was  ex. 
posed  to  the  air.  This  odour  was  perceived 
wherever  the  mummy  was  laid;  although  it 
remained  there  but  a  very  short  time,  it  was 
even  pretended  that  the  peasants  of  the  neigh, 
bouring  villages  were  incommoded  by  it-  If 
one  touched  either  the  mummy,  or  part  of  the 
preparation,  the  hands  smelled  of  it  for  several 
hours  after,  although  washed  with  water,  spirit 
of  wine,  or  vinegar.  This  mummy,  having 
remained  exposed  for  some  months  to  the  curl. 


osity  of  the  public,  began  to  suffer  some  mu. 
tilations.  A  part  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
was  cut  off,  the  teeth  were  drawn  out,  and 
some  attempts  were  made  to  pull  away  the 
tongue.  It  was,  therefore,  put  into  a  glass- 
case,  and  shortly  after  transmitted  to  the  king 
of  France's  cabinet  at  Paris. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  this  to 
be  the  body  of  a  person  of  the  highest  distinc 
tion;  however,  no  marks  remain  to  assure  us 
either  of  the  quality  of  the  person,  or  the  time 
of  his  decease.  There  are  only  to  be  seen 
some  irregular  figures  on  the  coffin ;  one  ot 
which  represents  a  kind  of  star.  There  were 
also  some  singular  characters  upon  the  band, 
ages,  which  were  totally  defaced  by  those  who 
had  torn  them  away.  However,  it  should  seem 
that  it  had  remained  for  several  ages  in  this 
state,  since  the  first  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  interment,  are  usually  those  in 
which  the  body  is  most  liable  to  decay.  It 
appears  also  to  be  a  much  more  perfect  method 
of  embalming  than  that  of  the  Egyptians ;  as 
in  this  the  nesh  continues  with  its  natural 
elasticity  and  colour,  the  bowels  remain  entire, 
and  the  joints  have  almost  the  pliancy  which 
they  had  when  the  person  was  alive.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  a  much  less 
tedious  preparation  than  that  used  by  the 
Egyptians  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  the 
body  from  putrefaction;  and  that  an  injec. 
tion  of  petroleum  inwardly,  and  that  a  layer 
of  asphaltum  without,  would  have  sufficed  to 
have  made  a  mummy;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Auvergne,  where  this  was  found,  afibrds 
these  two  substances  in  sufficient  plenty.  This 
art,  therefore,  might  be  brought  to  greater  per- 
fection than  it  has  arrived  at  hitherto,  were 
the  art  worth  preserving.  But  mankind  have 
long  since  grown  wiser  in  this  respect ;  and 
think  it  unnecessary  to  keep  by  them  a  de. 
formed  carcase,  which,  instead  of  aiding  their 
magnificence,  must  only  serve  to  mortify  their 
pride. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


OF    ANIMALS. 


LsAvraG  man,  we  now  descend  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  animated  nature,  and  prepare  to  ex. 
amine  the  life,  manners,  and  characters  of 
these  our  humble  partners  in  the  creation. 
But,  in  such  a  wonderful  variety  as  is  diffused 
around  us,  where  shall  we  begin  ?  The  num. 
her  of  beings  endued  with  life,  as  well  as  we, 
seems,  at  first  view,  infinite.  Not  only  the 
forest,  the  waters,  the  air,  teems  with  animals 
of  various  kinds;  but  almost  every  vegetable, 
every  leaf,  has  millions  of  minute  inhabitants. 
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each  of  -which  fill  up  the  circle  of  its  allotted 
.  life,  and  some  are  found  objects  of  the  great- 
est curiosity.  In  this  seeming  exuberance  of 
animals,  it  is  natural  for  ignorance  to  lie  down 
in  hopeless  uncertainty,  and  to  declare  what 
requires  labour  to  particularize  to  be  utterly 
inscrutable.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
the  active  and  searching  mind;  no  way  in- 
timidated  with  the  immense  variety,  it  begins 
the  task  of  numbering,  grouping,  and  clas- 
sing, all  the  various  kinds  that  fall  within  its 
Qotice;  finds  every  day  new  relations  between 
the  several  parta  of  the  creation;  acquires  the 
art  of  considering  several  at  a  time  under  one 
point  of  view;  and,  at  last,  begins  to  find  that 
the  variety. is  neither  so  great  nor  so  inscrut- 
able  as  was  at  first  imagined.  As  in  a  clear 
night,  the  number  of  stars  seems  infinite;  yet, 
if  we  sedulously  attend  to  each  in  its  place, 
and  regularly  class  them,  they  will  soon  be 
found  to  diminish,  and  come  within  a  very 
scanty  computation. 

Method  is  one  of  the  principal  helps  in  na- 
tural  history,  and  without  it  very  little  pro. 
gress  can  be  made  in  this  science.  It  is  by 
Qiat  alone  we  can  hope  to  dissipate  the  glare, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  which  arises  from  a 
multiplicity  of  objects  at  once  presenting  them, 
selves  to  the  view.  It  is  method  that  feces  the 
attention  to  one  point,  and  leads  it,  by  slow 
and  certain  degrees,  to  leave  no  part  of  nature 
unobserved. 

All  naturalists,  therefore,  have  been  very 
careful  in  adopting  some  method  of  classing 
or  grouping  the  several  parts  of  nature;  and 
some  have  written  books  of  natural  history 
with  no  other  view.  These  methodical  divis- 
ions some  have  treated  with  contempt/  not 
considering  that  books,  in  general,  are  written 
vrilh  opposite  views;  some  to  be  read,  and 
some  only  to  be  occasionally  consulted.  The 
methodists  in  natural  history  seem  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  latter  advantage;  and  have  sa- 
crificed to  order  alone,  all  the  delights  of  the 
subject,  all  the  arts  of  heightening,  awaken- 
ing, or  continuing  curiosity.  But  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  same  use  in  science,  that  a 
dictionary  has  in  language;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  a  dictionary  we  proceed  from 
the  name  to  the  definition;  in  a  system  of  na- 
tural history,  we  proceed  from  the  definition 
to  find  out  the  thing.  Without  the  aid  of 
system,  nature  must  still  have  lain  undis- 
tinguished, like  furniture  in  a  lumber-room: 
overv  thing  we  wish  for  is  there  indeed,  but 
we  know  not  where  to  find  it  If,  for  in- 
stance,  in  a  morning  excursion,  I  find  a  plant, 
or  an  insect,  the  name  of  which  I  desire  to 
learn;  or,  perhaps,  am  curious  to  know  whe- 
ther already  known;  in  this  inquiry  I  can  ex- 
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pect  information  only  from  one  of  these  sys- 
tems, which  being  couched  in  a  methodical 
form,  quickly  directs  me  to  what  I  seek  for. 
Thus  we  will  suppose  that  our  inquirer  has 
met  with  a  spider,  and  that  he  has  never  seen 
such  an  insect  before.  He  is  taught  by  the 
writer  of  a  system*  to  examine  whether  it  has 
wings,  and  he  finds  it  has  none.  He,  there- 
tore,  ia  to  look  for  it  among  the  wingless  in- 
sects, or  the  Aptera,  as  Liiimeus  calls  them* 
he  then  is  to  see  whether  the  head  and  breast 
make  one  part  of  the  body,  or  are  disunited; 
he  finds  they  make  one:  he  is  then  to  reckon 
the  number  of  feet  and  eyes,  and  be  finds  that 
it  has  eight  of  each.  The  insect,  therefore, 
roust  be  either  a  scorpion  or  a  spider;  but  he 
lastly  examines  its  feelers^  which  he  finds 
clavated,  or  clubbed:  and,  by  all  these  marks, 
he  at  last  discovers  it  to  be  a  spider.  Of 
spiders  there  are  forty^seven  sorts;  and,  by 
reading  the  description  of  each,  the  inquirer 
will  learn  the  name  of  that  which  he  desires 
to  know.  With  the  name  of  the  insect,  he  ia 
also  directed  to  those  authors  that  have  given 
any  account  of  it,  and  the  page  where  that 
account  is  to  be  found;  by  this  means  he  may 
know  at  (Mice  what  has  been  said  of  that  ani- 
mal by  others,  and  what  there  is  of  novelty 
in  the  result  of  his  own  researches. 

From  hence  it  will  appear  how  useful  those 
systems  in  natural  history  are  to  the  inquirer; 
but,  having  given  them  all  their  merit,  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  observe,  that  they 
have«  in  general,  been  very  much  abused. 
Their  authors,  in  general,  seem  to  think  that 
they  are  improvers  of  natural  history,  when 
in  reality  they  are  but  guides;  they  seem  to 
boast  that  they  are  adding  to  our  knowledge, 
while  they  are  only  arranging  it.  These 
authors,  also,  seem  to  think  that  the  reading 
of  their  works  and  systems  is  the  best  method 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  nature;  but  setting 
aside  the  impossibility  of  getting  through 
whole  volumes  of  a  dry  long  catalogue,  the 
multiplicity  of  whose  contents  is  too  great  for 
even  the  strongest  memory,  such  works  rather 
tell  us  the  names  than  the  history  of  the  crea- 
ture we  desire  to  inquire  after.  In  these 
dreary  pages,  every  insect  or  plant,  that  has 
a  name,  makes  as  distinguished  a  figure  as  the 
most  wonderful,  or  the  most  useful  The  true 
end  of  studying  nature,  is  to  make  a  just  se- 
lection, to  find  those  parts  of  it  that  most  con- 
duce  to  our  pleasure  or  convenience,  and  to 
leave  the  rest  in  neglect.  But  these  systems, 
employing  the  same  degree  of  attention  upon 
all,  give  us  no  opportunities  of  knowing  which 
most  deserves  attention  ;  and  he  who  has  made 
his  knowledge  from  such  systems  only,  has 
his  memory  crowded  with  a  number  of  trifling 
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or  minute  particulars,  which  it  should  be  his 
business  and  his  labour  to  forget  These  books, 
as  was  said  before,  are  useful  to  be  consulted, 
but  they  are  very  unnecessary  to  be  read  ;  no 
inquirer  into  nature  should  be  without  one  of 
them;  and,  without  any  doubt,  Linnaeus  de- 
serves the  preference. 

One  fault  more,  in  almost  all  these  system- 
atic writers,  and  that  which  leads  me  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter,  is,  that  seeing 
the  necessity  of  methodical  distribution  io 
some  parts  of  nature,  they  have  introduced  it 
into  alL  Finding  the  utility  of  arranging 
plants,  birds,  or  insects,  they  have  arranged 
quadrupeds  also  with  tlie  same  assiduity;  and 
although  the  number  of  these  is  so  few  as  not 
to  ezeeed  two  hundred, '  they  have  darkened 
the  subject  with  distinctions  and  divisions, 
which  only  serve  to  puzzle  and  perplex.  All 
method  is  only  useful  in  giving  perspicuity, 
where  the  subject  is  either  dark  or  copious ; 
but  with  regard  to  quadrupeds,  the  number  is 
but  few;  many  of  them  we  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  by  habit ;  and  the  rest  may  very 
readily  be  known,  without  any  method.  In 
treating  of  such,  therefore,  it  would  be  useless 
to  confound  the 'reader  with  a  multiplicity  of  di- 
visions; as  quadrupeds  are  conspicuous  enough 
to  obtain  the  second  rank  in  nature,  it  becomes 
us  to  be  acquainted  with,  at  least,  the  names 
of  them  all.  However,  as  there  are  natural- 
ists who  have  gained  a  name  from  the  excel- 
lence of  their  methods  in  classing  these  ani- 
mals, some  readers  may  desire  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  laboriously  in- 
vented for  their  instruction.  I  will  just  take 
leave,  therefore,  to  mention  the  most  applaud- 
ed methods  of  classing  animals,  as  adopted  by 
Ray,  Klein,  and  Linnaeus;  for  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  the  terms  which  have  been  long 
used  in  a  science,  though  frivolous,  become, 
by  prescription,  a  part  of  the  science  itself.  ' 


>  In  Dr  Shaw's  General  Zoology,  the  number  of 
qiwdnipeda,  not  incliHling  the  cetaceous  and  seal  tribes, 
amount  to  fire  hundred  and  twelve,  besides  their  Tarie- 
ties, 

s  Goldsmith  throughout  speaks  too  slightingly  of  the 
systems  adopted  by  naturalists  in  illustration  of  their 
science.  The  immense  number  of  facts  embraced  by 
natural  history  could  never  be  retained  in  the  memory 
without  an  arrangement  of  divisions  and  subdivisions 
founded  upon  some  distinguishing  characteristics.  Aris- 
totle's  system  of  arrangement  was  simple,  resting  on 
divisions  derived  mainly  from  the  external  structure, 
foody  habits  and  locality.  But  though  neither  human 
nor  comparative  anatomy  was  then  sufficiently  cultivated 
to  finable  him  to  make  the  internal  structure  of  animals 
the  basis  of  his  divisions,  yet  Aristotle  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  advantages  <^  a  more  scientific  distribution, 
and,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  recommends  to  succeeding 
writers  U>  turn  their  attention  in  that  direction.  Ray 
followed  the  advice  of  the  great  master,  and  remarked 
the  great  distinction,  that  some  animals  possessed  lungs 
and  a  sanguineous  system,  while  others  were  destitute 


Ray,  after  Aristotle,  divides  all  animals 
into  two  kinds ;  those  which  have  blood,  and 
those  which  are  bloodless.  In  the  last  class, 
he  places  all  the  insect  tribea     The  former 


of  both.  LinnsDUs,  proceeding  cm  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  Ray,  but  with  many  extensions  and  improve- 
ments, divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  six  classes, 
founded  mainly  on  the  difierences  in  the  respiratory  and 
sanguineous  systems. 

Class  L^-Mammalia,  All  suckle  their  young ;  the 
heart  has  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles;  blood  red  and 
warm;  viviparous. 

Class  II.  Aves  (Birds).  Characters  of  sanguineous 
system  as  in  first  class;  viviparous. 

Class  III.  Amphibia,  Heart  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle  ;  blood  red  and  cold ;  re^iration  voluntary. 

Class  IV.  Pisces  (Pislies).  Heart  and  blood  as  in 
amphibia  y  respiration  by  gills. 

Class  V.  Insecta,  Heart  one  ventricle  and  no 
auricle;  sanies  cold,  colourless ;  antennsB,  or  feelers. 

Class  VI.  Fermes  (Worms).  Characters  as  in  V, 
except  no  antennie,  but  tentacula. 

He  then  subdivides  the  Mammalia  into  seven  orders, 
the  distinctness  of  which  are  taken  from  the  diflereoce 
in  the  number,  form  and  situation  of  the  teeth,  without, 
however,  neglecting  the  feet. 

Order  1.  Primates,  Four  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
and  one  canine. — Genera:  homo,  simia^lemur,  vesper- 
HUo. — 2.  Bruta.  No  incisors.— Genera:  rhinoceros , 
eiephas,  irichechus,  iradypust  myTmecophagatmaniSy  da^ 
«yj9ii#._S.  Fera.  Six  conical  incisors  in  each  jaw ; 
for  the  most  part. — Genera:  phooa,  canis,/elist  viverra^ 
mustelOf  ursus,  dideiphis,  taipa,  sorem,  erinaceus.^-i. 
GUres,  Two  incisors  in  each  jaw ;  no  canines. — 
Genera  :  hystris,  lepus,  castor,  mus,sciurus,  myojms, 
cavia,  ardomys,  dipus,  hyra».^-6,  Pecora,  No  fore- 
teeth in  the  upper  jaw;  six  or  eight  in  the  under. — 
Genera:  camtlus,  moschus^  giraffa,  eervus,  antiiope, 
capra,  avis,  bos, — 6.  BeUtUB,  Obtuse  fore-teeth  in  each 
jaw. — Genera:  c^us,  hippopotamus,  sus,  tapir — 7. 
Cete,  No  uniform  character  of  teeth ;  aquatic  pec- 
toral fins  ;  spiracula. — Genera:  monodon,  baUBna,phy- 
soUr^  do^hinm. 

The  other  classes  are  subdivided  in-^  similar  manner 
We  shall  enumerate  only  the  orders.  The  distinctions 
of  the  ^ves  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  beak;  but  the 
tongue,  nostrils,  leet,  and  other  parts,  are  sometimes 
called  in. 

Order  1.  Acdpitru, — ^2.  Piett. — 3.  Amseres—^ 
CfralLe 5.  GaUinm. — 6.  Passeres, 

The  Amphibia  are  divided  into  two  orders. 

Order  I.  RepHHa,  Furnished  with  feet,  and  breath- 
ing through  the  mouth.— 2.  Serpentes,  Destitute  of  feet, 
and  breathing  through  the  mouth. 

The  fourth  chiss,  Pisces,  is  subdivided  into  six  or 
ders,  the  characters  si  which  are  taken  from  the  belly 
fins. 

Order  1.  Apodes,  No  ventral  fins ;  embraces  the 
eel  kind,  torpedo,  &c.— 2.  Juyulares.  Ventral  fins  placed 
before  the  pectoral;  cod,  blenny,  &c.— 3.  Thoradm., 
Ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral  ;  sucking-fish,  goby, 
plaice,  doree,  &c. — 4.  Abdeminales.  Ventral  fins  placed 
behind  the  pectoral ;  skate,  salmon,  pike,  &c. — 6. 
Branchiosteyi.  Gills  destitute  of  long  rays ;  sun-fish, 
pipe-fish,  &C.— 6.  ChondropteryyU.  Cartilaginous  gills ; 
lamprey,  ray,  shark,  &c. 

The  fifth  class,  that  of  InsecU,  is  divided  into  seven 
orders,  the  characters  of  which  are  mostly  taken  from 
the  differences  observed  in  the  number  and  texture  of 
the  wings. 

Order  1.  Coleoptera.-^^  Hemiptera, — 3.  Lepido 
ptera.'-A,  Neuropiera,^&.  Hymenoptem, — 6.  Dipiero 
I  —7.  J^ftera. 
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he  divides  into  sach  as  breathe  through  the 
lungs,  and  such  as  breathe  through  gills  :  these 
last  comprehend  the  fishes.  In  those  which 
breathe  through  the  lungs,  some  have  the 
heart  composed  of  two  ventricles,  and  some 
have  it  of  one.  Of  the  last  are  all  animals  of 
the  cetaceous  kind,  all  oviparous  quadrupeds, 
and  serpents.  Of  those  that  have  two  ventri- 
cles,  some  are  oviparous,  which  are  the  birds  ; 
and  some  viviparous,  which  are  quadrupeds. 
The  quadrupeds,  he  divides  into  such  as  have 
a  hoof,  and  such  as  are  claw-footed.  Those 
with  the  hoof,  he  divides  into  such  as  have  it 
undivided,  such  as  have  it  cloven,  and  such 
as  have  the  hoof  divided  into  more  parts,  as  the 
rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.  Animals  with 
the  cloven  hoof,  he  divides  into  such  as  chew 
the  cud,  as  the  cow  and  the  sheep ;  and  such 
as  are  not  ruminant,  as  the  hog.  He  divides 
those  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  into  four 
kinds;  the  iirst  have  hollow  horns,  which  they 
never  shed,  as  the  cow  ;  the  second  is  of  a  less 
species,  and  is  of  the  sheep  kind  ;  the  third  is 
of  the  goat  kind  ;  and  the  last,  which  have  so- 
lid horns,  and  shed  them  annually,  are  of  the 
deer  kind.  Coming  to  the  claw. footed  animals, 
he  finds  some  with  large  claws,  resembling 
the  fingers  of  the  human  hand  :  and  these  he 
makes  the  ape  kind.  Of  the  others,  some 
hare  the  foot  divided  in  two,  having  a  claw  to 
each  division  ;  these  are  the  camel  kind.  The 
elephant  makes  a  kind  by  itself,  as  its  claws 
are  covered  over  by  a  skin.  The  rest  of  the 
numerous  tribe  of  claw-footed  animals  he  di- 
vides into  two  kinds  ;  the  analogous,  or  such 
as  resemble  each  other ;  and  the  anomalous, 

The  sixth  class,  FermM,  is  subdivided  into  five  orders. 

Order  I.  Jntestina. — 2.  Molliuca, — 3.  TuUtcea,-^ 
4,  Zoopkyta.^  5,  Infusoria. 

The  Arrangement  of  LinnsBus,  with  all  its  advantages, 
had  its  defects.  By  confining  himself  too  much  to  one 
kind  of  character,  he  often  throws  together  subjects 
widely  remote  in  their  general  appearance  and  economy  ; 
but  he  has  carried  Uie  art  of  distribution,  and  the  man- 
agement of  characters,  to  such  a  degree  of  clearness  and 
brevity,  that  any  person  familiarised  to  his  language 
may  easily  find  the  name  and  place  of  any  being  he 
wishes  to  observe.  It  still  remained  a  desideratum  to 
arrange  the  facts,  of  which  the  science  treats,  in  a  ser- 
ies of  propositions,  so  graduated  and  successively  subor- 
dinate, that  the  whole  might  represent  the  actual  rela- 
tions of  living  beings.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  group  animals  according  to  their  difierent  proper- 
ties or  organizations,  so  that  those  contained  in  such  a 
group  should  bear  a  stronger  natural  resemblance  to  each 
other  than  to  any  individual  of  a  different  group.  This 
airangement  is  termed  the  TuUurai  method,  for  the  for- 
mation of  which  zoology  offers  great  facilities.  In  the 
arrangement  of  Cuvier,  the  corapletest  and  most  scien- 
tific yet  presented  to  the  world,  the  great  division  of  the 
animal  world  rests  on  the  nervous  and  sensorial,  and  not 
on  the  circulatory  and  respiratory,  systems.  Prom  the 
study  of  the  physiology  of  the  natural  classes  of  vertebra- 
ted  animals,  Cuvier  discovered  the  respective  quantity 
of  respiration,  the  reason  of  the  quantity  or  degree  of 
Oiotion,  and,  consequently,  the  peculiar  nature  ^f  that 


which  differ  from  the  rest  The  analogous 
claw-footed  animals,  are  of  two  kinds;  they 
have  more  than  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
such  as  the  lion  and  the  dog,  which  are  car- 
nivorous ;  or  they  have  but  two  cutting  teetlj 
in  each  jaw,  and  these  are  chiefly  fed  upon 
vegetables.  The  carnivorous  kinds  are  diyid 
ed  into  the  great  and  the  little.  The  great 
carnivorous  animals  are  divided  into  such  as 
have  a  short  snout,  as  the  cat  and  the  Uon  : 
and  such  as  have  it  long  and  pointed,  as  the 
dog  and  the  wolf.  The  little  claw-footed  car. 
nivorous  animals,  difi'er  from  the  great,  in 
having  a  proportionably  smaller  head,  and  a 
slender  body,  that  fits  them  for  creeping  into 
holes,  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  like  worms ;  and 
they  are  therefore  called  the  vermin  kind. 

We  see,  from  this  sketch  of  division  and 
subdivision,  how  a  subject,  extremely  delight 
ful  and  amusing  in  itself,  may  be  darkened 
and  rendered  disgusting.  But,  notwithstancU 
ing,  Ray  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  simple 
distributors  ;  and  his  method  is  still,  and  not 
without  reason,  adopted  by  many.  Such  a« 
have  been  at  the  trouble  to  learn  this  method, 
will  certainly  find  it  useful :  nor  would  we  be 
thought,  in  the  least,  to  take  from  its  merits  ; 
all  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  same  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  a  pleasanter  and  an 
easier  method. 

It  was  the  great  success  of  Ray's  method, 
that  soon  after  produced  such  a  variety  of  at- 
tempts in  the  same  manner;  but  almost  all 
less  simple,  and  more  obscure.  Mr  Klein's 
tnethod  is  briefly  as  follows;  he  makes  the 
power  of  changing  place,  the  characteristic 


motion.  This  last  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  form  of  their 
skeletons  and  muscles  ;  and  with  it  the  energy  of  their 
sensations,  and  tlie  force  of  their  digestion,  are  in  a  ne- 
cessary relation.  Thus  zoological  arrangement,  which 
had  hitherto  rested  on  observation  alone,  assumed  a 
truly  scientific  form.  Calling  in  the  aid  of  comparative 
anatomy,  it  involves  propositions  applicable  to  new  cases, 
and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  discovery  as  well  as  a  re- 
gister of  facts ;  and,  by  correct  reasoning,  founded  on 
copious  induction,  it  partakes  of  the  demonstration  of 
noathematics,  and  the  certuntyof  experimental  know, 
ledge.  Having  examined  the  modifications  which  take 
place  in  the  organs  of  circulation,  respiration  and  sensa- 
tion in  the  invertebrated  animals  (a  title  first  given  by 
Lamarck,  instead  of  the  erroneous  one  of  tehite-Mooded 
animals,  by  which  they  were  previously  distinguished,) 
Cuvier  has  formed  a  new  division,  in  which  these  ani- 
mals are  arranged  according  to  their  actual  relations. 
Cuvier'a  system  is  comprehended  in  four  grand  divisions, 
namely, — I.  Vertkbrated  Animals,  or  those  animals 
which  have  a  backbone,  or  spine.  II .  Molluscous  Ani- 
mals, or  animals  which  are  destitute  of  a  spine,  or  bones 
of  any  kind,  as  snails,  &c.  III.  Articulated  Ani- 
mals, which  have  no  internal  bones,  but  whose  mem- 
hers  are  articulated  by  an  external  crust  or  shell,  as  crabs, 
&c. ;  and,  IV.  Raimatkd  Animals,  or  such  as  those 
whose  members  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  as  ex- 
emplified in  star-fish,  &c.  An  analysis  of  the  CuverSazi 
tnd  others  modem  systems  will  form  the  Appendix  to 
the  present  work. 
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mark  of  animals  in  general;  and  be  takes 
(heir  distinctions  from  their  aptitude  and 
fitness  for  such  a  change.  Some  change 
place  by  means  of  feet,  or  some  similar  con* 
trivanoe;  others  have  wings  and  feet:  some 
can  change  place  only  in  water,  and  have  only 
fins:  some  go  upon  earth,  without  any  feet  at 
all:  some  change  place,  by  moving  their 
shell;  and  some  move  only  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  year.  Of  such,  however,  as  do  not 
move  at  all,  he  takes  no  notice.  The  quadru- 
peds  that  move  chiefly  by  means  of  four  feet 
upon  land  he  divides  into  two  orders.  The 
first  are  the  hoofed  kind;  and  the  second,  the 
claw.  Each  of  these  orders  is  divided  into 
four  families.  The  first  family  of  the  hoofed 
kind,  are  the  single  hoofed,  such  as  the  horse, 
ass,  &c.  The  second  family  are  such  as  have 
the  hoof  cloven  into  two  parts,  such  as  the 
cow,  &c  The  third  family  have  the  hoof 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  in  this  family  is 
found  only  the  rhinoceros.  The  fourth  family 
have  the  hoof  divided  into  five  parts;  and  in 
this  is  only  to  be  found  the  elephant.  With 
respect  to  the  clawed  kind,  the  first  family 
comprehends  those  that  have  but  two  claws  on 
each  foot,  as  the  camel;  the  second  family  have 
three  claws;  the  third,  four;  and  the  fourth, 
&ve.  This  method  of  taking  the  distinctions 
of  animals  from  the  organs  of  motion,  is  in- 
genious; but  is,  at  the  same  time,  incomplete; 
and,  besides,  the  divisions  into  which  it  must 
necessarily  fall  are  inadequate  ;  since,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  family  with  two  claws,  there  is 
but  one  animal ;  whereas,  in  his  family  with 
five  claws,  there  are  above  a  hundred. 

Brisson,  who  has  laboured  this  subject  with 
great  accuracy,  divides  animated  nature  into 
nine  classes  ;  namely,  quadrupeds;  cetaceous 
animals,  or  those  of  the  whale  kind  ;  birds ; 
reptiles,  or  those  of  the  serpent  kind  :  cartil- 
aginous fishes;  spinous  fishes;  shelled  animals; 
insects;  and  worms.  He  divides  the  quadrupeds 
into  eighteen  orders;  and  takes  their  distinc- 
tions from  the  number  and  form  of  their  teeth. 

But  of  all  those  whose  systems  have  been 
adopted  and  admired,  Liftnaens  is  the  fore- 
most; as  with  a  studied  brevity  his  system 
comprehends  the  greatest  variety  in  the  small- 
eat  space. 

According  to  him,  the  first  distinction  of 
animals  is  to  be  taken  from  their  internal 
structure.  Some  have  .the  heart  with  two 
ventricles,  and  hot  red  blood;  namely,  quad- 
rupeds and  birds.  The  quadrupeds  are  vi- 
viparous, and  the  birds  oviparous. 

Some  have  the  heart  with  but  tv\o  ventri- 
cles,  and  cold  red  blood;  namely,  amphibia 
and  ^shes.  The  amphibia  are  furnished  with 
lungs;  the  fishes  with  gills. 

Some  have  the  heart  with  one  ventricle, 
and  oold  white  serum;  namely,  insects   and 
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worms;  the   insects  have   feelers;   and  the 
worms,  holders. 

The  distinctions  of  quadrupeds  or  aniroalp 
with  paps,  as  he  calls  them,  are  taken  from 
their  teeth.  He  divides  them  into  seven 
orders;  to  which  he  gives  names  that  are  not 
easy  of  translation:  Primates,  or  principals, 
with  four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw;  Bruta,  or 
brutes,  with  no  cutting  teeth;  Fene,  or  wild 
beasts,  with  generally  six  cutting  teeth  in  each 
jaw;  Glires,  or  dormice,  with  two  cutting 
teeth,  both  above  and  below;  Pecora,  or  cat- 
tle, with  many  cutting  teeth  above,  and  none 
below;  Belluae,  or  beasts,  with  the  fore-teeth 
blunt;  Gete,  or  those  of  the  whale  kind,  with 
cartilaginous  teeth.  I  have  but  just  sketch- 
ed  out  this  system ,  as  being,  in  its  own  nature, 
the  closest  abridgment:  it  would  take  volumes 
to  dilate  it  to  its  proper  length.  The  names 
of  the  different  animals,  and  their  classes, 
alone  make  two  thick  octavo  volumes;  and  yet 
nothing  is  civen  but  the  slightest  description 
of  each.  I  have  omitted  all  criticism  also 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  systems; 
this  has  been  done  both  by  Bufibn  and  Dau- 
benton,  not  with  less  truth  than  humour;  for 
they  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  multiplying  the  terms  of  science 
fo  no  end,  and  disappointing  our  curiosity  ra- 
ther with  a  catalogue  of  nature's  varieties, 
than  a  history  of  nature. 

Insteac^-  theyefore,  of  taxing  the  memory 
and  teasing  the  patience  witli  such  a  variety 
of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  I  will  take  leave 
to  class  the  productions  of  nature  in  the  most 
obvious,  though  not  in  the  most  accurate,  man 
ner.  In  natural  history,  of  all  other  sciences, 
there  is  the  least  danger  of  obscurity.  In 
morals, or  in  metaphysics,  every  definition  must 
be  precise,  because  those  sciences  are  built  upon 
definitions;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  those  subjects 
where  the  exhibition  of  the  object  itself  is  al- 
ways capable  of  correcting  the  error.  Thus 
it  may  often  happen,  that  in  a  lax  system  oi 
natural  history,  a  creature  may  be  ranked 
among  quadrupeds  that  belongs  more  proper- 
ly to  the  fish  or  the  insect  classes.  But  that 
can  produce  very  little  confusion,  and  every 
reader  can  thus  make  a  system  the  most 
agreeable  to  his  own  imagination.  It  will 
be  of  no  manner  of  consequence  whether  we 
call  a  bird  or  insect  a  quadruped,  if  we  are 
careful  in  marking  all  its  distinctions:  the 
uncertainty  in  reasoning,  or  thinking,  that 
these  approximations  of  the  different  kinds  of 
animals  produce,  is  but  very  sn[iall,  and  hap 
pens  but  very  rarely;  whereas  the  labour  that 
naturalists  have  been  at  to  keep  the  kinds 
asunder ,  has  been  excessive.  This ,  in  general , 
has  given  birth  to  that  variety  of  systems  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  each  of  which  seems 
to  be  almost  as  good  as  the  preceding. 
2  o 
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Taking,  therefore,  tliis  latitude,  and  using 
method  only  where  it  contributes  to  concise- 
ness or  perspicuity,  we  shall  divide  animated 
nature  inlo  four  classes ;  namely,  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  Fishes,  and  Insects.  All  these  seem 
in  general  pretty  well  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  nature  ;  yet  there  are  several  instan- 
ces in  which  we  can  scarcely  tell  whether  it 
is  a  bird  or  a  quadruped  that  we  are  about 
to  examine  ;  whether  it  is  a  fish  or  an  insect 
tiiat  oflfers  to  our  curiosity.  Nature  is  varied 
by  imperceptible  gradations,  so  that  no  line 
can  be  drawn  between  any  two  classes  of  its 
productions,  and  no  definition  made  to  compre- 
hend them  ail.  However,  the  distinctions  be- 
tween these  classes  are  sufficiently  marked, 
and  their  encroachments  upon  each  other  are 
so  rare,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  particularly 
to  apprise  the  reader  when  they  happen  to  be 
blended. 

There  are  many  qnadrupeds  that  we  are 
well  acquainted  with  :  and  of  those  we  do  not 
know,  we  shall  form  the  most  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions,  by  being  told  wherein  they 
differ,  and  wherein  they  resemble  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Each  class  of  quad* 
rupeds  may  be  ranged  under  some  one  of  the 
domestic  kinds,  that  may  serve  for  the  model 
by  which  we  are  to  form  some  kind  of  idea 
of  the  rest  Thus  we  may  say  that  a  tiger 
is  of  the  cat  kind,  a  wolf  of  the  dog  kind,  be- 
cause there  are  some  rude  resemblances  be. 
tween  each  ;  and  a  person  who  has  never  seen 
the  wild  animals,  will  have  some  incomplete 
knowledge  of  their  figure  from  the  tame  ones. 
On  the  contrary,  I  will  not,  as  some  system- 
atic writers  have  done,*  say  that  the  bat  is  of 
the  human  kind,  or  a  hog  of  the  horse  kind, 
merely  because  there  is  some  resemblance  in 
their  teeth,  or  their  paps.  For  although  this 
resemblance  may  be  striking  enough,  yet  a 
person  who  has  never  seen  a  bat  or  a  hog,  will 
never  form  any  just  conception  of  either  by 
being  told  of  this  minute  similitude.  In  short, 
the  method  in  classing  quadrupeds  should  be 
taken  from  their  most  striking  resemblances  ; 
and  where  these  do  not  offer,  we  shall  not 
force  the  similitude,  but  leave  the  animal  to 
be  described  as  a  solitary  species.  The  num- 
ber of  quadrupeds  is  so  few,  that  indeed,  with- 
out any  method  whatever,  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  confusion. 

All  quadrupeds,  the  number  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bu£fon,  amounts  to  but  two  hun- 
dred, may  be  classed  in  the  following  manner. 

First,  those  of  the  horse  kind.  This  class 
contains  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  and  the  Zebra. 
Of  these  none  have  horns,  and  their  hoof  is  of 
one  solid  piece. 

The  second  class  are  those  of  the  Cow  kind : 


^  LiniuBl  Syst. 


comprehending  the  Urus,  the  Bufialo,  the  Bi- 
son, and  the  Bonassus.  These  have  cloven 
hoofs,  and  chew  the  cud. 

The  third  class  is  that  of  the  Sheep  kind  ; 
with  cloven  hoofs,  and  chewing  the  cud  like 
the  former.  In  this  is  comprehended  the 
Sheep,  the  Goat,  the  Lama,  the  Vigogne,  the 
Gazeila,  the  Guinea  Deer,  and  all  of  a  similar 
form. 

The  fourth  class  is  that  of  the  Deer  kind, 
with  cloven  hoofs,  and  with  solid  horns,  that 
are  shed  every  year.  This  class  cy>ntains  the 
Elk,  the  Rein.deer,  the  Stag,  the  Buck,  the 
Roe-buck,  and  the  Axis. 

The  fifth  class  comprehends  all  those  of  the 
Hog  kind,  the  Peccari,  and  the  Babyrouessa. 

'i'he  sixth  class  is  that  numerous  one  of  the 
Cat  kind.  This  comprehends  the  Cat,  the 
Lion,  the  Panther,  the  Leopard,  the  Jaguar, 
the  Cougar,  the  Jaguarette,  the  Lynx,  the 
Ounce,  and  the  Catamountain.  These  are  all 
caniivorous,  and  furnished  with  crooked  claws, 
which  they  can  sheathe  and  unsheathe  at 
pleasure. 

The  seventh  class  is  that  of  the  Dog  kind, 
carnivorous,  and  furnished  with  claws  like 
the  former,  but  which  they  cannot  sheathe. 
This  class  comprehends  the  Dog,  the  Wolf, 
the  Fox,  the  Jackal,  the  Isatis,  the  Hysena, 
the  Civet,  the  Gibet,  and  the  Genet 

The  eighth  class  is  that  of  the  Weasel  kind, 
with  a  long  small  body,  with  five  toes, or  claws, 
on  each  foot ;  the  first  of  them  separated  from 
the  rest  like  a  thumb.  This  comprehends  the 
Weasel,  the  Martin,  the  Pole-cat,  the  Ferret, 
the  Mangoust,  the  Vansire,the  Ermine,  with 
all  the  varieties  of  the  American  Moufettes. 

The  ninth  class  is  that  of  the  Rabbit  kind, 
with  two  large  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
This  comprehends  the  Rabbit,  the  Hare,  the 
Guinea-pig,  all  the  various  species  of  the 
Squirrel,  the  Dormouse,  the  Marmotte,  the 
Rat,  the  Mouse,  the  Agouti,  the  Paca,  the 
Aperea,  and  the  TapetL 

The  tenth  class  is  that  of  the  Hedge-hog 
kind,  with  claw- feet,  and  covered  with  prickles; 
comprehending  the  Hedge  hog  and  the  Por- 
cupine, the  Couando  and  the  Urson. 

The  eleventh  class  is  that  of  the  Tortoise 
kind,  covered  with  a  shell,  or  scales.  This 
comprehends  the  Tortoise,  the  Pangolin,  and 
the  Phataguin. 

The  twelfth  is  that  of  the  Otter,  or  amphi. 
bions  kind;  comprehending  the  Otter,  the 
Beaver,  the  Desman,  the  Morse,  and  the 
Seal. 

The  thirteenth  class  is  that  of  the  Ape  and 
Monkey  kinds,  with  hands,  and  feet  resem- 
bling hands. 

The  fourteenth  class  is  that  of  winged  quad- 
rupeds,  or  the  Bat  kind;  containing  the  Bat, 
the  Flying  Squirrel,  and  some  other  varieties. 
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The  animals  which  seem  to  approach  no  other 
kind,  either  in  nature  or  in  form,  but  to  make 
each  a  distinct  species  in  itself,  are  the  follow- 
ing;  the  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Hip- 
popotamus,  the  Camelopard,  the  Camel,  the 
Bear,  the  Badger,  the  Tapir,  the  Cabrai,  the 
Coati,  the  Antbear,the  Tatou,and  lastly,  the 
Sloth. 

All  other  <]uadrupeds,  whose  names  are  not 
set  down,  will  be  found  among  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  classes,  and  referred  to  that 
which  they  most  resemble.  When,  therefore, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  name  of  any  par. 
ticular  animal,  by  examining  which  of  the 
known  kinds  it  most  resembles,  either  in 
shape,  or  in  hoofs,  or  claws,  and  then  exam, 
ining  the  particular  description,  we  shall  be 
able  to  discover  not  only  its  name,  but  its  his. 
tory.  I  have  already  said,  that  all  methods 
of  this  kind  are  merely  arbitrary,  and  that  Na- 
ture makes  no  exact  distinction  between  her 
productions.  It  is  hard,  for  instance,  to  tell 
whether  we  ought  to  refer  the  civet  to  the  dog 
or  the  cat  kind;  but,  if  we  know  the  exact 
history  of  the  civet,  it  is  no  great  matter  to 
which  kind  we  shall  judge  it  to  bear  the  great- 
est  resemblance.  It  is  enough,  that  a  distri. 
bution  of  this  kind  excites  in  us  some  rude 
outlines  of  the  make,  or  some  marked  simili- 
tudes  in  the  nature  of  these  animals;  but  to 
know  them  with  any  precision,  no  system,  or 
even  description,  will  serve,  since  the  animal 
itself,  or  a  good  print  of  it,  must  be  seen,  and 
its  history  be  read  at  length,  before  it  can  be 
said  to  be  known.  To  pretend  to  say  that  we 
have  an  idea  of  a  quadruped,  because  we  can 
tell  the  number  or  the  make  of  its  teeth,  or 
its  paps,  is  as  absurd  as  we  should  pretend  to 
distinguish  men  by  the  buttons  of  their  clothes.' 
Indeed  it  often  happens  that  the  quadruped 
itself  can  be  but  seldom  seen;  that  many  of 
the  more  rare  kinds  do  not  come  into  Europe 
above  once  in  an  age,  and  some  of  them  have 
never  been  able  to  bear  the  removal:  in  such 
a  case,  therefore,  there  is  no  other  substitute 
hut  a  good  print  of  the  animal,  to  give  an  idea 
of  its  figure;  for  no  description  whatsoever 
can  answer  this  purpose  so  well.  Mr  Locke, 
with  his  usual  good  sense,  has  observed,  that 
a  drawing  of  the  animal,  taken  from  the  life,  is 
one  oif  the  best  methods  of  advancing  natural 
history;  and  yet  most  of  our  modem  system, 
atic  writers  are  content  rather  with  describing. 
Descriptions,  no  doubt,  will  go  some  way  to- 
wards  giving  an  idea  of  the  figure  of  an  ani. 
mal;  but  they  are  certainly  much  the  longest 


1  QoldsmiUi  is  here  unfortunate  in  his  illustration.  It 
BO  happens  that  most  of  the  generic  and  specific  dislinr- 
tions  in  the  mammalia  are  founded  on  the  teeth.  But- 
tons on  the  clothes  may  serve  to  distinguish  the  tailor, 
but  in  no  case  tke  man. 


way  about,  and,  as  they  are  usually  managed, 
much  the  most  obscure.  In  a  drawing  we 
can,  at  a  single  glance,  gather  more  instruc- 
tion than  by  a  day's  painful  investigation  of 
methodical  systems,  where  we  are  told  the 
proportions  with  great  exactness,  and  yet  re. 
main  ignorant  of  the  totality.  In  fact,  this 
method  of  describing  all  things  is  a  fault  that 
has  infected  many  of  our  books,  that  treat  on 
the  meaner  arts,  for  this  last  age.  They  at- 
tempt  to  teach  by  words,  what  is  only  to  be 
learnt  by  practice  and  inspection.  Most  of 
our  dictionaries,  and  bixiies  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, are  guilty  of  this  error.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  it  be  requisite  to  mention  the  man. 
ner  of  making  shoes,  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
verbal  instructions  in  the  world  will  never 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  humble  art,  or 
teach  a  man  to  become  a  shoemaker.  A  day 
or  two  in  a  shoemaker's  shop  will  answer  the 
end  better  than  a  whole  folio  of  instruction, 
which  only  serves  to  impress  the  learner  with 
the  weight  of  its  pretended  importance.  We 
have  lately  seen  a  laborious  work  carried  on 
at  Paris,  with  this  only  intent,  of  teaching  all 
the  trades  bv  description:  however,  the  design 
at  first  blush  seems  to  be  ill  considered;  and 
it  is  probable  that  very  few  advantages  will 
be  derived  from  so  laborious  an  undertaking. 
With  regard  to  the  descriptions  in  natural 
history,  these,  without  all  question,  under  the 
direction  of  good  sense,  are  necessary;  but 
still  they  should  be  kept  within  proper  bounds; 
and,  where  a  thing  may  be  much  more  easily 
shown  than  described,  the  exhibition  should 
ever  precede  the  account. 


CHAP.  XV. 


OF  QUADBUPED6  IN  GENERAL,  COMPARED 
TO  MAK.^ 

Upon  comparing  the  various  animals  of  the 
globe  with  each  other,  we  shall  find  that  quad- 


1  While  the  inferior  races  of  aninwls  seem  to  have 
changed  as  little  in  any  respect  since  the  beginning  of 
human  records,  as  the  trees  and  herbs  of  the  thiciiets 
which  give  many  of  them  shelter,  the  condition  of  man 
himself  has  fluctuated,  and,  on  the  whole,  progressed,  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.  I'he  inferior  animals  were 
formed  by  their  Creator  such,  that,  within  one  life  or 
generation,  they  should  attain  all  the  perfection  of  which 
their  nature  was  susceptible.  Their  wants  were  either 
immediately  provided  for — as  instanced  in  the  clothing 
of  feathers  to  birds,  and  of  furs  to  quadrupeds;  or  were 
so  few  and  simple,  that  the  supply  was  easy  to  very  li- 
mited  powers — except  in  a  few  cases  where  considerable 
art  was  required,  as  by  the  bee  in  maUog  its  honey-cell, 
or  by  the  bird  in  constructing  its  beautiful  nest,  and 
there,  a  peculiar  aptitude  or  instinct  was  bestowed. 
Thus  a  crocodile  which  issues  from  its  egg  in  the  warm 
sand,  and  never  sees  its  parent,  becomes  as  perfect  and 
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rupeds  demand  the  rank  immediately  next 
oarselves;  and,  consequently,  come  first  in 
cooaideration.  The  similitude  between  the 
structure  of  their  bodies  and  ours,  those  in- 
stincts which  they  enjoy  in  a  superior  degree 
to  the  rest,  their  constant  serrices,  or  their  un. 
ceasing  hostilitiea,  all  render  them  the  fore- 
most objects  of  our  curiosity,  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  animated  nature.  These, 
however,  although  now  so  completely  sub- 
doedy  very  probably,  in  the  beginning,  were 
nearer  upon  an  equality  with  us,  and  disputed 
the  possession  of  the  earth.  Man,  while  yet 
savage  himself,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  civilize 
the  forest  While  yet  naked,  unarmed,  and 
without  shelter,  every  wild  beast  was  a  formid- 
able rival;  and  the  destruction  of  such  was 
the  first  employment  of  heroes.  But  when 
he  began  to  multiply,  and  the  arts  to  accumu- 
late,  he  soon  cleared  the  plains  of  the  most 
noxious  of  these  his  rivals;  a  part  was  taken 
under  his  protection  and  care,  while  the  rest 
found  a  precarious  refuge  in  the  burning  de- 
sert, or  the  howling  wilderness. 

Prom  being  rivals,  quadrupeds  have  now 
become  the  assistants  of  man;  upon  them  he 
devolves  the  most  laborious  employments,  and 


knowing  u  any  crocodile  that  has  lived  before  or  that 
will  appear  aftor  it.  But  how  dlflereDt  from  this  Is  the 
story  oi  man!  He  comes  into  the  world  the  most  help- 
less of  liTing  beings,  long  to  continue  so ;  and  if  de- 
serted by  parents  at  an  early  age,  so  that  he  can  learn 
only  what  the  experience  of  one  life  may  teach  hira — as 
to  a  few  indiTidtmls  has  happened  who  yet  have  attained 
maturity  in  woods  and  deserts— he  grows  up  in  some  re- 
spects inferior  to  the  nobler  brutes.  Now,  as  regards 
many  regions  of  the  earth,  history  exhibits  the  early  hu- 
man inhabitants  in  states  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
not  far  removed  from  this  lowest  possible  grade,  which 
civilized  men  may  shudder  to  contemplate.  But  these 
countries,  occupied  formerly  by  straggling  hordes  of  mi- 
serable savages,  who  could  scsrcely  defend  themselves 
against  the  wild  beasts  that  shared  the  woods  with  them, 
and  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  the  consequen- 
ces of  want  and  fatigue,  and  who  to  each  other  were  of- 
ten more  dangerous  than  any  wild  beasts,  unceasingly 
warring  among  themselves,  and  destroying  each  other 
with  every  species  of  savage,  and  even  cannibal,  cruel- 
ty— countries  so  occupied  formerly,  are  now  become  the 
abodes  of  myriads  of  peaceful,  civili«d,  and  friendly 
men,  where  the  desert  and  Impenetrable  forest  are 
changed  into  cultivated  fields,  rich  gardens,  and  magni- 
ficent cities.  It  is  the  strong  intellect  of  man,  operat- 
ing with  the  faculty  of  language  as  a  means,  which  hat 
gradually  wrought  this  wonderful  change.  By  language, 
fathers  communicated  their  gathered  experience  and  re- 
flections to  their  children,  and  these  to  succeeding  chil- 
dren, with  new  accumulation :  and  when,  after  many 
generations,  the  precious  store  had  grown  until  simple 
memorv  could  retain  no  more,  the  arts  of  writing,  and 
then  of  printing,  arose,  making  language  visible  and 
permanent,  and  enhurging  inimitably  the  repositoriea  of 
knowledge.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of 
the  world's  existence,  may  be  said  to  bind  the  whole  hu- 
man race  of  micounted  millions  Into  one  gigantic  ra- 
tional being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginnings 
of  written  records,  and  retains  imperishably  the  impor- 
tant events  that  have  occurred;  whose  judgment,  ana- 
lyzing  the  treasures  of  memoiy,  has  discovered  many  of 


finds  in  them  patient  and  humble  coadjutors, 
ready  to  obey,  and  content  with  the  smallesf 
rotribution.  It  was  not,  however,  without 
long  and  repeated  efforts  that  the  independent 
spirit  of  these  animals  was  broken;  for  the 
savage  freedom,  in  wild  animals,  is  generally 
found  to  pass  down  through  several  generations 
before  it  is  totally  subdued.  Those  cats  and  dogs 
that  are  taken  firom  a  state  of  natural  wildness 
in  the  forest,  still  transmit  their  fierceness  to 
their  young;  and,  however  concealed  in  gener. 
al,  it  breaks  out  upon  several  occasions.  Thus 
the  assiduity  and  application  of  man  in  bring- 
ing  them  up,  not  only  alters  their  disposition, 
but  their  very  forms;  and  the  difference  be. 
tween  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  and  domes- 
tic  tameness,  is  so  considerable,  that  Mr  Buffon 
has  taken  this  as  a  principal  distinction  in 
classing  them. 

In  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  form  of 
quadrupeds,  we  may  easily  perceive,  that  of 
all  the  ranks  of  animated  nature,  they  bear 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  man.  This  simili. 
tude  will  be  found  more  striking  when,  erect- 
ing themselves  on  their  hinder  feet,  they  are 
taught  to  walk  forward  in  an  upright  posture. 
We  then  see  that  all  their  extremities  in  a 


the  sublime  and  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  and  has 
built  on  them  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  through  them, 
piercing  far  into  futurity,  sees  clearly  many  of  the  events 
that  are  to  come ;  and  whose  eyes  and  ears  and  obser- 
vant mind  at  this  moment,  in  every  comer  of  the  earth, 
are  watching  and  recording  new  phenomena,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  still  better  comprehending  the  magnificence  and 
beautiful  order  of  creation,  and  of  more  worthily  ador- 
ing its  beneficent  Author.  But  there  is  a  change  going 
on  in  the  world,  connected  closely  with  the  progress  <3 
science  yet  distinct  from  it,  and  more  important  than  half 
of  the  scientific  dlscoTeries — It  Is  the  dlffusum  tff  exUi- 
ing  knowkdgt  among  the  mass  of  mankind.  Formerly 
knowledge  was  shut  up  in  convents  and  universities, 
and  in  books  written  in  the  dead  languages — or  in  books 
which,  if  in  the  living  languages,  were  so  abstruse  and 
artificial,  that  only  a  few  persons  had  access  to  their 
meaning;  and  thus,  considering  the  human  raco  as  one 
great  intellectual  creature,  a  small  fraction  only  of  its 
intellect  was  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  science, 
and  therefore  into  activity;  which  fraction,  moreover, 
was  often  only  half  exerted,  because  sufiScient  motive 
was  wanting.  The  progress  of  science  in  those  times 
was  correspondingly  slow,  and  the  evils  of  general  igno- 
rance prevailed.  Now,  however,  the  strong  barrien 
which  confined  the  stores  of  wisdom  haTO  been  thrown 
down,  and  a  flood  overspreads  the  earth;  old  establish- 
ments are  adapting  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 
new  establishments  are  arising;  the  inferior  schools  arc 
introducing  improved  systems  of  instruction;  and  good 
books  are  rendering  every  man's  fire-eide  a  school. 
From  all  these  causes  there  is  growing  w^  uk€nUgki«mad 
ptMic  opinion,  which  quickens  and  directs  the  progress 
of  every  art  and  science,  and  through  the  medium  of  a 
free  press,  although  overlooked  by  many,  is  more  rapid- 
ly becoming  the  governing  influence  in  all  the  a&Irs  of 
man.  In  Great  Britain,  partly  perhaps  as  a  consequence 
of  its  insular  situation,  which  lessened  among  its  inha- 
bitants the  dread  of  hostile  invasion,  and  sooner  formed 
them  Into  a  united  and  compact  people,  the  progress  of 
enlightened  publio  opinion  has  been  more  deeided  than 
in  any  other  state.— .^meCT*  Pkyskt, 
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manner  correspond  with  ours,  and  present  us 
with  a  rude  imitation  of  our  own.  In  some 
of  the  ape  kind  the  reserohlance  is  so  striking, 
that  anatomists  are  puzzled  to  find  in  what 
part  of  the  human  body  mans  superiority 
consists;  and  scarcely  any  but  the  metaphy- 
sician can  draw  the  line  that  divides  them. ' 

But  if  we  compare  their  internal  structure 
with  our  own,  the  likeness  will  be  found  still 
to  increase,  and  we  shall  perceive  many  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy  in  common  with  us, 
above  the  lower  tribes  of  nature.  Lake  us, 
they  are  placed  above  the  class  of  birds,  by 
bringing  forth  their  young  alive;  like  us,  they 
are  placed  above  the  class  of  fishes,  by  breath- 
ing through  the  lungs;  like  us,  they  are  placed 
above  the  class  of  insects,  by  having  red 
blood  circulating  through  their  veins ;  and, 
lastly,  like  us,  they  are  different  from  almost 
all  the  other  classes  of  animated  nature,  being 
either  wholly,  or  partly  covered  with  hair. 
Thus  nearly  are  we  represented,  in.  point  of 
conformation,  to  the  class  of  animals  imme- 
diately below  us;  and  this  shows  what  little 
reason  we  have  to  be  proud  of  our  persons 
alone,  to  the  perfection  of  which  quadrupeds 
make  such  very  near  approaches. 

The  similitude  of  quadrupeds  to  man  ob- 
tains also  in  the  fixedness  of  their  nature,  and 
their  being  less  apt  to  be  changed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  or  food,  than^the  lower  ranks 
of  nature.  Birds  are  found  very  apt  to  alter 
both  in  colour  and  size  ;  fishes  likewise  still 
more  ;  insects  may  be  quickly  brought  to 
change  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  climate  ; 
and  if  we  descend  to  plants,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  have  a  kind  of  living  existence, 
their  kinds  may  be  surprisingly  and  readily 
altered,  and  taught  to  assume  new  forms.  The 
figure  of  every  animal  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  drapery,  which  it  may  be  made  to 
put  on  or  off  by  human  assiduity:  in  man,  the 
drapery  is  almost  invariable;  in  quadrupeds, 
it  admits  of  some  variation;  and  the  variety 
may  be  made  greater  still,  as  we  descend  to 
the  inferior  classes  of  animal  existence. 

Quadrupeds,  although  they  are  thus  strong. 
]y  marked,  and  in  general  divided  from  the 
various  kinds  around  them,  yet  some  of  them 
are  often  of  so  equivocal  a  nature,  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  they  ought  to  be  ranked 
in  the  quadruped  class,  or  degraded  to  those 
below  them.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to 
marshal  the  whole  groupe  of  animals  round 


>  Soma  writers  haT«  argued  that  brutes  have  souls, 
and  that  their  touls  are  immortal.  One  of  tlie  most 
cnrioos  and  iostructire  treatises  on  thiji  subject  is  a 
small  volume,  printed  at  Peterhead  in  1824,  entitled, 
*'  Scriptural  and  Philosophical  Arguments,  or  Cogent 
Proo&  from  Reason  and  Revelation,  that  Brutes  have 
Souls,  and  that  their  Souls  are  Immortal.  By  Peter 
Buchan."* 


man,  placing  the  most  perfect  next  him,  and 
those  most  equivocal  near  the  classes  they 
most  approach,  we  should  find  it  difficult  after 
the  principal  had  taken  their  stations  near 
him,  where  to  place  many  that  lie  at  the  out- 
skirts of  this  phalanx.  The  bat  makes  a 
near  approach  to  the  aerial  tribe,  and  might, 
by  some,  be  reckoned  among  the  birds.  The 
porcupine  has  not  less  pretensions  to  that 
class,  being  covered  with  quills,  and  showing 
that  birds  are  not  the  only  part  of  nature  that 
are  furnished  with  such  a  defence.  The  ar. 
madillo  might  be  referred  to  the  tribe  of  in- 
sects  or  snails,  being  like  them  covered  with 
a  shell ;  the  seal  and  the  morse  might  be 
ranked  among  the  fishes,  like  them  being  fur- 
nished with  iins  and  almost  constantly  reside 
ing  in  the  same  element.  All  these,  the 
farther  they  recede  from  the  human  figure, 
become  less  perfect,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  lowest  kinds  of  that  class  to  which  we  have 
referred  them. 

But  although  the  variety  in  quadrupeds  is 
thus  great,  they  all  seem  well  adapted  to  the 
stations  in  which  they  are  placed.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  them,  how  rudely  shaped  so- 
ever, that  is  not  formed  to  enjoy  a  state  of 
happiness  fitted  to  its  nature.  All  its  deformi- 
ties  are  only  relative  to  us,  but  all  its  enjoy, 
ments  are  peculiarly  its  own.  We  may  super- 
ficially  suppose  the  sloth,  that  takes  up  months 
in  climbing  a  single  tree,  or  the  mole,  whose 
eyes  are  too  small  for  distant  vision ,  are  wretch- 
ed and  helpless  creatures  :  but  it  is  probable 
that  their  life,  with  respect  to  themselves,  is  a 
life  of  luxury;  the  most  pleasing  food  is  easily 
obtained;  and  as  they  are  abridged  in  one  plea- 
sure, it  mav  be  doubled  in  those  which  remain. 
Quadrupeds,  and  all  the  lower  kind  of  ani- 
mals, have,  at  worst,  but  the  torments  of  im- 
mediate evil  to  encounter,  and  this  is  but  tran- 
sient  and  accidental  :  man  has  two  sources  of 
calamity,  that  which  he  foresees,  as  well  as 
that  which  he  feels  ;  so  that  if  his  reward  were 
to  be  in  this  life  alone,  then,  indeed,  would  ho 
be  of  all  beings  the  most  wretched. 

The  heads  of  quadrupeds,  though  differing 
from  each  other,  are,  in  general,  adapted  to 
their  way  of  living.  In  some  it  is  sharp,  the 
better  to  fit  the  animal  for  turning  up  the  earth 
in  which  its  food  lies.  In  some  it  is  long,  in 
order  to  give  a  greater  room  for  the  olfactory 
nerves,  as  in  dogs,  who  are  to  hunt  and 
find  out  their  prey  by  the  scent  In  others, 
it  is  short  and  thick,  as  in  the  lion,  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  jaw,  and  to  fit  it  the  better 
for  combat'     In  quadrupeds  that  feed  upoji 


s  The  great  teeth  of  such  quadrupeds  as  the  Hippopo- 
tamus require  proportioned  jaws,  and,  consequently, 
the  bones  of  tho  head  are  of  great  strength  and  weight. 
Thrniee  arises  a  necessity  for  the  head  being  supported 
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grass,  they  are  enabled  to  hold  down  their 
heads  to  the  ground,  by  a  strong  tendinous 
ligament,  that  runs  from  the  head  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back.  This  serves  to  raise  the  head, 
although  it  has  been  held  to  the  ground  for 
several  hours,  without  any  labour  or  any  assis- 
tance  from  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

The  teeth  of  all  animals  are  entirely  fitted 
to  the  nature  of  their  food.  Those  of  such  as 
live  upon  flesh  differ  in  every  respect  from 
such  as  live  upon  vegetables.  In  the  latter, 
they  seem  entirely  made  for  gathering  and 
bruising  their  simple  food,  being  edged  before, 
and  fitted  for  cutting  ;  but  broad  towards  the 
back  of  the  jaw,  and  fitted  for  pounding.  In 
the  carnivorous  kinds,  they  are  sharp  before, 
and  fitted  rather  for  holding  than  dividing. 
In  the  one,  the  teeth  serve  as  grindstones ;  in 
the  otlier,  as  weapons  of  defence  :  in  both, 
however,  the  surface  of  those  teeth  which 
serve  for  grinding  are  unequal :  the  cavities 
and  risings  fitting  those  of  the  opposite,  so  as 
to  tally  exactly  when  the  jaws  are  brought 
together.  These  inequalities  better  serve  for 
comminuting  the  food :  but  they  become 
smooth  with  age  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  old 
animals  take  a  longer  time  to  chew  their  food 
than  such  as  are  in  the  vigour  of  life.* 

Their  legs  are  not  better  fitted  than  their 
teeth  to  their  respective  wants  or  enjoyments. 
In  some  they  are  made  for  strength  only,  and 
to  support  a  vast  unwieldy  frame,  without 
much  flexibility  or  beautiful  proportion.  Thus, 
the  legs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  sea-horse,  resemble  pillars :  were  they 
made  smaller,  they  would  be  unfit  to  support 
the  body  ;  were  they  endowed  with  greater 
flexibility,  or  swiftness,  that  would  be  need- 
less,  as  they  do  not  pursue  other  animals  for 
food ;  and  conscious  of  their  own  superior 
strength,  there  are  none  that  they  deign  to 
avoid.  Deer,  hares,  and  other  creatures,  that 
are  to  find  safety  only  in  flight,  have  their  legs 
made  entirely  for  speed  ;  they  are  slender,  and 
nervous.  Were  it  not  for  this  advantage  every 


by  a  particular  ligamentous  apparatus,  which  in  the  bull 
i9  vulgarly  called  the  pajnoets  (the  ligamentum  muchs.) 
This  ligament  extends  from  the  prominent  spines  of  the 
vertebrao  betwixt  the  shoulders,  to  the  occiput  or  baclt  of 
the  head,  so  as  to  suspend  the  head,  and  of  course  without 
muscular  exerttoo  or  waste  of  vital  energy.  This  ligament, 
liowever,  diflers  from  the  common  ligaments  which  luiit 
the  bones  together,  in  being  eUstic;  without  which  proper- 
ty it  would  check  the  motions  of  the  head .  On  this  subject 
of  the  wonderful  provisions  evinced  in  the  bones  of  tlie 
head  and  necJc  of  the  larger  animals.  Sir  C.  Bell,  late 
anatomical  Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on 
«xhibitiog  the  skull  of  the  elephant,  made  his  audience 
mark  the  weight  of  the  grinding  teeth,  the  length  of  the 
tusks,  and  the  sise  and  strength  of  the  jaws,  and  observed 
It  was  Impossible  that  such  an  enormous  engine  of  mas- 
tication could  be  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck. 
Jockies,  he  said,  attended  very  particularly  to  a  light 
head  and  a  short  neck  on  a  hone  ;  a  heavy  head  and  a 


carnivorous  animal  would  soon  make  them  a 
prey,  and  their  races  would  be  entirely  extin^ 
guished.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  nature, 
the  means  of  safety  are  rather  superior  to  those 
of  offence ;  and  the  pursuing  animal  must  owe 
success  only  to  patience,  perseverance,  and 
industry.  The  feet  of  some  that  live  upon 
fish  alone,  are  made  for  swimming.  The  toes 
of  these  animals  are  joined  together  with  mem- 
branes, being  web-footed  like  a  goose  or  a 
duck, by  which  they  swim  with  great  rapidity. 
Those  animals  that  lead  a  life  of  hostility,  and 
live  upon  others,  have  their  feet  armed  with 
sharp  claws,  which  some  can  sheathe,  and 
unsheathe,  at  will.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  lead  peaceful  lives,  have  generally  hoofs, 
which  serve  some  as  weapons  of  defence  :  and 
which  in  all  are  better  fitted  for  traversing 
extensive  tracts  of  rugged  country,  than  the 
claw-foot  of  their  pursuers. 

The  stomach  is  generally  proportioned  to 
the  quality  of  the  animal's  food,  or  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  obtained.  In  those  that  live 
upon  flesh,  and  such  nourishing  substances, 
it  is  small  and  glandular,  affording  such  juices 
as  are  best  adapted  to  digest  its  contents;  their 
intestines  also  are  short,  and  without  fatness. 
On  the  contrary,  such  animals  as  feed  entirely 
upon  vegetables,  have  the  stomach  very  large 
and  those  who  chew  the  cud  have  no  less  than 
four  stomachs,  all  which  serve  as  so  many  labor- 
atories to  prepare  and  turn  their  coarse  food  into 
proper  nourishment.  In  Africa,  where  the 
plants  afford  greater  nourishment  than  in  our 
temperate  climates,  several  animals,  that  with 
us  have  four  stomachs,  have  there  but  two.  * 
However,  in  all  animals  the  size  of  the  intes- 
tines  is  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  food: 
where  that  is  furnished  in  large  quantities  the 
stomach  dilates  to  answer  the  increase.  In  do- 
mestic animals,  that  are  plentifully  supplied,  it 
is  large;  in  the  wild  animals,  that  live  pre- 
cariously, it  is  much  more  contracted,  and  the 
intestines  are  much  shorter. 

In  this  manner,  all  animals  are  fitted  by 

long  neck  brought  too  great  a  weight  tot>ear  upon  the 
fore-feet.  If  such  slight  differences  in  the  shape  were 
observed  to  produce  defects  in  the  horse,  the  consequent 
imperfection  would  be  Incalculably  greater  in  the  ele- 
phant. But  in  this  animal,  natiu%.  Instead  of  projecting 
the  head  on  such  a  neck  as  would  enable  the  mouth  to 
reach  the  ground,  diminishes  the  depth  of  the  vertebra 
of  the  neck  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  so  as  in  fact 
to  fix  the  head  to  the  body  without  the  intervention  of  a 
neck.  But  how  was  the  animal  to  feed  ?  since  the 
want  of  a  neck  and  the  prqjection  of  the  tusks  made 
grazing  in  the  usual  way  impossible.  This  implied  the 
necessity  of  a  trunk,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  hand,  and 
enables  the  animal  to  feed  Itself  without  projecting  tbe 
head  to  the  ground .  By  these  and  similar  illustrations, 
the  Professor  proved  design  in  the  structure  of  the  skele- 
ton ;  and  cootrastod  the  heads  of  the  hone,  tlie  elephant, 
and  the  girafie. 
*BafR»K 
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nature  to  fill  ap  some  pecaliar  station^  The 
gieatest  animals  are  made  for  an  inoffensive 
life,  to  ranee  the  plains  and  the  forest  without 
injuring  others;  to  live  upon  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  the  grass  of  the  field,  or  the  ten- 
der branches  of  trees.  These,  secure  in  their 
own  strength,  neither  fly  from  any  other  quad- 
rupeds, nor  yet  attack  them:  Nature  to  the 
greatest  strength  has  added  the  most  gentle 
and  harmless  dispositions:  without  this,  those 
enormous  creatures  would  be  more  than  a 
match  for  all  the  rest  of  the  creation;  for  what 
devastation  might  not  ensue,  were  the  ele- 
phant, or  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  buffalo,  as 
fierce  and  as  mischievous  as  the  tiger  or  the 
rat?  In  order  to  oppose  these  larger  animals, 
and  in  some  measure  to  prevent  their  exuber- 
ance,  there  is  a  species  of  the  carnivorous  kind, 
of  inferior  strength  indeed,  but  of  greater  ac 
tivity  and  cunning.  The  lion  and  the  tiger 
generally  watch  for  the  larger  kinds  of  prey, 
attack  them  at  some  disadvantage,  and  com. 
monly  jump  upon  them  by  surprise.  None 
of  the  carnivorous  kinds,  except  the  dog  alone, 
ivill  make  a  voluntary  attack,  but  with  the  odds 
on  their  side.  They  are  all  cowards  by  na- 
ture, and  usually  catch  their  prey  by  a  bound 
from  some  lurking-place,  seldom  attempting 
to  invade  them  openly;  for  the  larger  beasts 
are  too  powerful  for  them,  and  the  smaller  too 
swift. 

A  lion  does  not  willingly  attack  a  horse, 
and  then  only  when  compelled  by  the  keenest 
hunger.  The  combats  between  a  lion  and  a 
horse  are  frequent  enough  in  Italy;  where 
they  are  both  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre,  fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  lion  al- 
ways approaches  wheeling  about,  while  the 
horse  presents  his  hinder  parts  to  the  enemy. 
The  lion  in  this  manner  goes  round  and  round, 
still  narrowing  his  circle,  till  he  comes  to  the 
proper  distance  to  make  his  spring;  just  at  the 
time  the  lion  springs,  the  horse  lashes  with 
both  legs  fiom  behind,  and,  in  general, 
the  odds  are  in  his  favour;  it  more  often  hap- 
pening that  the  lion  is  stunned,  and  struck 
motionless  by  the  blow,  than  that  he  effects 
bis  jump  between  the  horse's  shoulders.  If 
the  lion  is  stunned,  and  left  sprawling,  the 
horse  escapes,  without  attempting  to  improve 
his  victory;  but  if  the  lion  succeeds,  he  sticks 
to  his  prey,  and  tears  the  horse  in  pieces,  in 
a  very  short  time. 

But  it  is  not  among  the  larger  animals  of 
the  forest  alone,  that  these  hostilities  are  car- 
ried  on;  there  is  a  minuter,  and  a  still  more 
treacherous  contest,  between  the  lower  ranks 
of  quadrupeds.     The  panther  hunts  for  the 


1  This,  and  many  other  pointa  treated  of  in  the  prei- 
ent  chapter,  will  come  to  be  more  fully  iUwtrated  In  the 
ocurse  of  the  work. 


sheep  and  the  goat;  the  catamoantain  for  the 
hare  or  the  rabbit;  and  the  wild  cat  for  the 
squirrel  or  the  mouse.  In  proportion  as  each 
carnivorous  animal  wants  strength,  it  uses 
all  the  assistance  of  patience,  assiduity,  and 
cunning.  However,  the  arts  of  these  to  pur. 
sue,  are  not  so  great  as  the  tricks  of  their  prey 
to  escape;  so  that  the  power  of  destruction  in 
one  class,  is  inferior  to  the  power  of  safety  in 
the  other.  Were  this  otherwise,  the  forest 
would  soon  be  dispeopled  of  the  feebler  races 
of  animals;  and  beasts  of  prey  themselves 
would  want,  at  one  time,  that  subsistence 
which  they  lavishly  destroyed  at  another. 

Few  wild  animals  seek  their  prey  in  the 
day-time;  they  are  then  generally  deterred  by 
their  fears  of  man  in  the  inhabited  countries, 
and  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  in  those 
extensive  forests  that  lie  towards  the  south, 
and  in  which  they  reign  the  undisputed  ty- 
rants. As  soon  as  the  morning,  therefore, 
appears,  the  carnivorous  animals  retire  to 
their  dens;  and  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the 
deer,  and  all  the  hare  kinds,  those  inoffensive 
tenants  of  the  plain,  make  their  appearance. 
But  again,  at  ni^ht-fall,  the  state  of  hostility 
begins;  the  whole  forest  then  echoes  to  a  va- 
riety of  different  bowlings.  Nothing  can  be 
more  terrible  than  an  African  landscape  at  the 
close  of  evening;  the  deep. toned  roarings  of 
the  lion;  the  shriller  yellings  of  the  tiger;  the 
iackal,  pursuing  by  the  scent,  and  barking 
like  a  dog;  the  hyena,  with  a  note  peculiarly 
solitary  and  dreadful;  but,  above  all,  the  hiss, 
ihg  of  the  various  kinds  of  serpents,  that  then 
begin  their  call,  and,  as  I  am  assured,  make 
a  much  louder  symphony  than  the  birds  in 
our  groves  in  a  morning. 

Beasts  of  prey  seldom  devour  each  other ; 
nor  can  any  thing  but  the  ^eatest  degree  of 
hunger  induce  them  to  it  What  they  chiefly 
seek  after,  is  the  deer,  or  the  goat ;  those 
harmless  creatures,  that  seem  made  to  em- 
bellish nature.  These  are  either  pursued  or 
surprised,  and  afford  the  most  agreable  repast 
to  their  destroyers.  The  most  usual  method 
with  even  the  fiercest  animals,  is  to  hide  and 
crouch  near  some  path  frequented  by  their 
prey;  or  some  water  where  cattle  come  to 
drink  ;  and  seize  them  at  once  with  a  bound. 
The  lion  and  the  tiger  leap  twenty  feet  at  a 
spring ;  and  this,  rather  than  their  swiftness 
or  strength,  is  what  they  have  most  to  depend 
upon  for  a  supply.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  deer  or  hare  kind,  that  is  not  very  easily 
capable  of  escaping  them  by  its  swiftness ;  so 
that  whenever  any  of  these  fall  a  prey,  it  must 
be  owing  to  their  own  inattention. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  the  carnivorous 
kind,  that  hunt  by  the  scent,  and  which  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  escape.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  all  animals  of  this  kind  par- 
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sue  in  a  pack  ;  and  encourage  each  other  by 
Cheir  mutual  cries.  The  jackal,  the  syagush, 
the  wolf,  and  the  dog,  are  of  this  kind  ;  they 
pursue  with  patience  rather  than  swiftness : 
their  prey  flies  at  first,  and  leaves  them  for 
miles  behind  ;  but  they  keep  on  with  a  con- 
stant steady  pace,  and  excite  each  other  by  a 
general  spirit  of  industry  and  emulation,  till 
at  last  they  share  the  common  plunder.  But 
it  too  often  happens,  that  the  larger  beasts  of 
prey,  when  they  hear  a  cry  of  this  kind  begin, 
pursue  the  pack,  and  when  they  have  hunted 
down  the  animal,  come  in  and  monopolize  the 
spoil.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  report  of  the 
jackal's  being  the  lion's  provider ;  when  the 
reality  is,  that  the  jackal  hunts  for  itself,  and 
the  lion  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the 
fruit  of  his  toil. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  the  powers  which 
carnivorous  animals  are  possessed  of,  they 
generally  lead  a  life  of  famine  and  fatigue. 
Their  prey  has  such  a  variety  of  methods  for 
escapii^,  that  they  sometimes  continue  with- 
out  food  for  a  fortnight  together :  but  nature 
has  endowed  them  with  a  degree  of  patience 
equal  to  the  severity  of  their  state  ;  so  that  as 
their  subsistence  is  precarious,  their  appetites 
are  complying.  They  usually  seize  their  prey 
with  a  roar,  either  of  seeming  delight,  or  per- 
haps to  terrify  it  from  resistance.  They  fre- 
quently devour  it,  bones  and  all,  in  the  most 
ravenous  manner ;  and  then  retire  to  their 
dons,  continuing  inactive,  till  the  calls  of  hun- 
ger again  excite  their  courage  and  industry. 
But  as  all  their  methods  of  pursuit  are  coun- 
teracted by  the  arts  of  evasion,  they  often  con- 
tinue to  range  without  success,  supporting  a 
state  of  famine  for  several  days,  nay,  some- 
times, weeks  together.  Of  their  prey,  some 
tind  protection  in  holes,  in  which  nature  has 
directed  them  to  bury  themselves  ;  some  find 
safety  by  swiftness  ;  and  such  as  are  possessed 
of  neither  of  these  advantages,  generally  herd 
together,  and  endeavour  to  repel  invasion  by 
united  force.  The  very  sheep,  which  to  us 
seem  so  defenceless,  are  by  no  means  so  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  they  are  furnished  with  arms 
of  defence,  and  a  very  great  degree  of  swift- 
ness ;  but  they  are  still  further  assisted  by 
their  spirit  of  mutual  defence  :  the  females  fall 
into  the  centre  ;  and  the  males,  forming  a  ring 
round  them,  oppose  their  horns  to  the  assail- 
ants. Some  animals,  that  feed  upon  fruits 
which  are  to  be  found  only  at  one  time  of  the 
year,  fill  their  holes  with  several  sorts  of  plants, 
which  enable  them  to  lie  concealed  during  the 
hard  frosts  of  the  winter,  contented  with  their 
prison,  since  it  affords  them  plenty  and  pro- 
tection. These  holes  are  dug  with  so  much 
art,  that  there  seems  the  design  of  an  architect 
in  the  formation.  There  are  usually  two  aper- 
tiiroH,  by  one  of  which  the  little  inhabitant 


can  always  escape,  when  tihe  enemy  is  in  pos. 
session  of  the  other.  Many  creatures  are 
equally  careful  of  avoiding  their  enemies,  by 
placing  a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  These  generally  perform 
this  duty  by  turns ;  and  they  know  how  to 
punish  such  as  have  neglected  their  post,  or 
have  been  unmindful  of  the  common  safety. 
Such  are  a  part  of  the  efforts  that  the  weaker 
races  of  quadrupeds  exert  to  avoid  their  in- 
vaders ;  and,  in  general,  they  are  attended 
with  success.  The  arts  of  instinct  are  most  com  - 
roonly  found  an  over-match  for  the  invasions  of 
instinct  Man  is  the  only  creature  against 
whom  all  their  little  tricks  cannot  prevail. 
Wherever  he  has  spread  his  dominion,  scarce- 
ly any  flight  can  save,  or  any  retreat  harbour  : 
wherever  he  comes,  terror  seems  to  follow, 
and  all  society  ceases  among  the  inferior  te- 
nants of  the  plain ;  their  union  against  him 
can  yield  them  no  protection,  and  their  cun* 
ning  is  but  weakness.  In  their  fellow-brutes, 
they  have  an  enemy  whom  they  can  oppose 
with  an  equality  of  advantage  :  they  can  op. 
pose  fraud  or  swiftness  to  force,  or  numbers  to 
invasion  ;  but  what  can  be  done  against  such 
an  enemy  as  man,  who  finds  them  out  though 
unseen  ;  and  though  remote,  destroys  them  ? 
Wherever  he  comes,  all  the  conquests  among 
the  meaner  ranks  seem  to  be  at  an  end,  or  are 
carried  on  only  by  surprise.  Such  as  he  has 
thought  proper  to  protect,  have  calmly  sub- 
mitted  to  his  protection  ;  such  as  he  has  found 
it  convenient  to  destroy,  carry  on  an  unequal 
war,  and  their  numbers  are  every  day  de- 
creasing. 

The  wild  animal  is  subject  to  few  alter, 
ations  ;  and,  in  a  state  of  savage  nature,  con- 
tinues for  ages  the  same,  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  subdued, 
and  taken  under  the  protection  of  man ;  its 
external  form,  and  even  its  internal  structure, 
are  altered  by  human  assiduity ;  and  ,this  is 
one  of  the  first  and  greatest  causes  of  the  va- 
riety that  we  see  among  the  several  quadru- 
ped^ of  the  same  species.  Man  appears  to 
have  changed  the  very  nature  of  domestic  ani. 
mals,  by  cultivation  and  care.  A  domestic 
animal  is  a  slave  that  seems  to  have  few  other 
desires  but  such  as  man  is  willing  to  allow  it. 
Humble,  patient,  resigned,  and  attentive,  it 
fills  up  the  duties  of  its  station  ;  ready  for  la- 
hour,  and  content  with  subsistence. 

Almost  all  domestic  animals  seem  to  bear 
the  marks  of  servitude  strong  upon  them.  All 
the  varieties  in  their  colour,  all  the  fineness 
and  length  of  their  hair,  together  with  the  de- 
pending length  of  their  ears,  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  a  long  continuance  of  domestic  sla- 
very. — What  an  immense  variety  is  there  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  race  of  dogs  and 
horses  ^   the   principal    differences  of  which 
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have  been  effected  by  the  industry  of  man,  so 
adapting  tbe  food,  the  treatment,  the  laboar, 
and  the  climate,  that  Nature  seems  almost  to 
have  forgotten  her  original  design ;  and  the 
tame  animal  no  longer  bears  any  resemblance 
to  its  ancestors  in  the  woods  around  him. 

In  this  manner,  nature  is  under  a  kind  of 
constraint,  in  those  animals  we  have  taught  to 
live  in  a  state  of  servitude  near  us.  The  sa- 
vage animals  preserve  the  marks  of  their  first 
formation ;  their  colours  are  generally  the  same; 
a  rough  dusky  brown,  or  a  tawny,  seem  almost 
their  only  varieties.  But  it  is  otherwise  in 
the  tame  ;  their  colours  are  various,  and  their 
forms  different  from  each  other.  The  nature 
of  the  climate  indeed  operates  upon  all;  but 
more  particularly  on  these.  That  nourish, 
ment  which  is  prepared  by  the  hand  of  man, 
not  adapted  to  their  appetites,  bat  to  suit  his 
own  convenience  ;  that  climate,  the  rigours  of 
which  he  can  soften  ;  and  that  employment  to 
which  they  are  sometimes  assigned  ;  produce 
a  number  of  distinctions  that  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  savage  animals.  These,  at 
Brst,  were  accidental,  but  in  time  became  he- 
reditary ;  and  a  new  race  of  artificial  monsters 
are  propagated,  rather  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  human  pleasure  than  their  own  convenience. 
In  short,  tneir  very  appetites  may  be  changed ; 
and  those  that  feed  only  upon  grass  may  be 
rendered  carnivorous.  I  have  seen  a  sheep 
that  would  eat  flesh,  and  a  horse  that  was  fond 
of  oysters. 

But  not  their  appetites,  or  their  figure  alone, 
nay  their  very  dispositions,  and  their  natural 
sagacity,  are  altered  by  the  vicinity  of  man. 
In  those  countries  where  men  have  seldom  in. 
truded,  some  animals  have  been  found,  es- 
tablished in  a  kind  of  civil  state  of  society. 
Remote  from  the  tyranny  of  man,  they  seem  to 
have  a  spirit  of  mutual*  benevolence,  and  mu- 
tual friendship.  The  beavers,  in  those  distant 
solitudes,  are  known  to  build  like  architects, 
and  rule  like  citizens.  The  habitations  that 
these  have  been  seen  to  erect,  exceed  the 
houses  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same 
country,  both  in  neatness  and  convenience. 
But  as  soon  as  man  intrudes  upon  their  so- 
ciety,  they  seem  impressed  with  the  terrors  of 
their  inferior  situation,  their  spirit  of  society 
ceases,  the  bond  is  dissolved  and  every  animal 
looks  for  safety  in  solitude,  and  there  tries  all 
its  little  industry  to  shift  only  for  itself. 

Next  to  human  influence,  the  climate  seems 
to  have  the  strongest  effects  both  upon  the  na- 
ture  and  the  form  of  quadrupeds.  As  in  man 
we  have  seen  some  alterations  produced  by 
the  variety  of  his  situation ;  so  in  the  lower 
ranks,  that  are  more  subject  to  variatbn,  the 
influence  of  climate  is  more  readily  perceived. 
As  these  are  more  nearly  attached  to  the  earth, 
and  in  a  manner  connected  to  the  soil ;  as  they 
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have  none  of  the  arts  of  shielding  off  the  in-> 
clemency  of  the  weather,  or  softening  tlie  ri. 
gours  of  the  sun,  they  are  consequently  more 
changed  by  its  variations.  In  general  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  colder  the  country,  the 
lareer  and  the  warmer  is  tbe  fur  of  each  ani- 
mal; it  being  wisely  provided  by  Nature, 
that  the  inhabitant  should  be  adapted  to  the 
rigours  of  its  situation.  Thus  the  fox  and 
wolf,  which  in  temperate  climates  have  but 
short  hair,  have  a  fine  long  fur  in  the  frozen 
regions  near  the  pole.  On  the  contrary,  those 
dogs  which  with  us  have  long  hair,  when  car- 
ried to  Guinea,  or  Angola,  in  a  short  time 
cast  their  thick  covering,  and  assume  a  lighter 
dress,  and  one  more  adapted  to  the  warmth  of 
the  country.  The  beaver,  and  the  ermine, 
which  are  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  in 
the  cold  regions,  are  remarkable  for  the 
warmth  and  delicacy  of  their  furs;  while 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  that  are 
natives  of  the  line,  have  scarcely  any  hair. 
Not  but  that  human  industry  can,  in  some 
measure,  co-operate  with,  or  repress,  the  ef- 
fects of  climate  in  this  particular.  It  is  well 
known  what  alterations  are  produced,  by  pro- 
per  care,  in  the  sheep's  fleece  in  different  parts 
of  our  country ;  and  the  same  industry  is  pur- 
sued with  a  like  success  in  Syria,  where  many 
of  their  animals  are  clothed  with  a  long  ana 
beautiful  hair,  which  they  take  care  to  im- 
prove, as  they  wotk  it  into  that  stuff  called 
camblet,  so  well  known  in  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  disposition  of  the  animal  seems  also 
not  less  marked  by  the  climate  than  the  figure. 
The  same  causes  that  seem  to  have  rendered 
the  human  inhabitants  of  the  rigorous  climates 
savage  and  ignorant,  have  also  operated  upon 
their  animals.  Both  at  the  line  and  the  pole, 
the  wild  quadrupeds  are  fierce  and  un tame- 
able. In  these  latitudes,  their  savage  disposi- 
tions having  not  been  quelled  by  any  efforts 
from  man,  and  being  still  farther  stimulated 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  they  continue 
fierce  and  untractable.  Most  of  the  attempts 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  tame  the 
wild  beasts  brought  home  from  the  pole  or  the 
equator,  have  proved  ineffectual.  They  are 
gentle  and  harmless  enough  while  young;  but 
as  they  grow  up,  they  acquire  their  natural 
ferocity,  and  snap  at  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 
It  may  indeed,  in  general,  be  asserted,  that 
in  all  countries  where  the  men  are  most  bar- 
barous,  the  beasts  are  most  fierce  and  cruel; 
and  this  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
struggle  between  man  and  the  more  savage 
animals  of  the  forest;  for  in  proportion  as  he 
is  weak  and  timid,  they  must  bo  bold  and  in- 
trusive; in  proportion  as  his  dominion  is  but 
feebly  supported,  their  capacity  must  be  more 
obnoxious.  In  the  extensive  countries,  there- 
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fore,  lying  round  the  pole,  or  beneath  the  line, 
the  .quadrapeds  are  fierce  and  formidable. 
Africa  has  ever  been  remarked  for  the  bruta- 
lity of  its  men,  and  the  fierceness  of  its  anu 
muls:  its  lions  and  its  leopards  are  not  less 
terrible  than  its  crocodiles  and  its  serpents; 
Uieir  dispositions  seem  entirely  marked  with 
the  rigours  of  the  climate,  and  being  bred  in 
an  extreme  of  heat,  they  show  a  peculiar  fero- 
city, that  neither  the  force  of  man  can  con- 
quer, nor  his  arts  allay.  However,  it  is  hap- 
py for  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  those  cli- 
mates, that  its  most  formidable  animals  are 
all  solitary  ones;  that  they  have  not  learned 
the  art  of  uniting^,  to  oppress  mankind;  but 
each  depending  on  its  own  strength,  invades 
without  any  assistant 

The  food  also  is  another  cause  of  the  varie- 
ty  which  we  find  among  quadrupeds  of  the 
same  kind.  Thus  the  beasts  which  feed  in 
the  valley  are  generally  larger  than  those 
which  glean  a  scanty  subsistence  on  *the 
mountain.  Such  as  live  in  the  warm  cli. 
mates,  where  the  plants  are  much  larger  and 
more  succulent  than  with  us,  are  equally  re- 
markable for  their  bulk.  The  ox  fed  in  the 
plains  of  Indostan,  is  much  larger  than  that 
which  is  more  hardily  maintained  on  the  side 
of  the  Alps.  The  deserts  of  Africa,  where 
the  plants  are  extremely  nourishing,  produce 
the  largest  and  fiercest  animals;  and,  perhaps 
for  a  contrary  reason,  America  is  found  not  to 
produce  such  large  animals  as  are  seen  in  the 
ancient  continent  But,  whatever  be  the  rea- 
son, the  fact  is  certain,  that  while  America 
exceeds  us  in  the  size  of  its  reptiles  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  far  inferior  in  its  quadruped  pro- 
ductions. Thus,  for  instance,  the  largest  ani- 
mal of  that  country  is  the  tapir,  which  can  by 
no  means  be  compared  to  the  elephant  of  Afri- 
ca.  Its  beasts  of  prey,  also,  are  divested  of 
that  strength  and  courage  which  is  so  danger- 
ous in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can #  lion,  tiger,  and  leopard,  if  such  diminu- 
tive creatures  deserve  these  names,  are  nei- 
ther so  fierce  nor  so  valiant  as  those  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  tiger  of  Bengal  has  been 
seen  to  measure  twelve  feet  in  length,  without 
including  the  tail:  whereas  the  American  tiger 
seldom  exceeds  three.  This  difference  obtains 
still  more  in  the  other  animals  of  that  country, 
so  that  some  have  been  of  opinion '  that  all 
quadrupeds  in  Southern  America  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  those  most  resembling  them 
in  the  old  world;  and  that  there  are  none  which 
are  common  to  both,  but  such  as  have  entered 
America  by  the  north;  and  which,  being  able 
to  bear  the  rigours  of  the  frozen  pole,  have 
travelled  from  the  ancient  continent,  by  that 
passage,  into  the  new.     Thus  the  bear,  the 
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wolf,  the  elk,  the  stag,  the  fox,  and  the  bea- 
ver,  arc  known  ia  the  inhabitants  as  well  ot 
North  America  as  of  Russia;  while  most  of 
the  various  kinds  to  the  southward,  in  both 
continents,  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Upon  the  whole,  such  as  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  new  continent  are  without  any  marks  of 
the  quadruped  perfection.  They  are  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  the  power  of  defence;  thev 
have  neither  formidable  teeth,  horns,  or  tail; 
their  figure  is  awkward,  and  their  limbs  ill 
proportioned.  Some  among  them,  such  as 
the  ant-bear  and  the  sloth,  appear  so  miser- 
ably formed,  as  scarcely  to  have  the  power  of 
moving  and  eating.  They,  seemingly,  drag 
out  a  miserable  and  languid  existence  in  the 
most  desert  solitude;  and  would  quickly  have 
been  destroyed  in  a  country  where  there 
were  inhabitants,  or  powerful  beasts  to  op- 
pose them. 

But  if  the  quadrupeds  of  the  new  contin- 
ent be  less,  they  are  found  in  much  greater 
abundance;  for  it  is  a  rale  that  obtains  throuf  h 
nature,  that  the  smallest  animals  multiply  the 
fastest  The  goat,  imported  from  Europe  to 
South  America,  soon  begins  to  degenerate;  but 
as  it  grows  less  it  becomes  more  prolific;  and, 
instead  of  one  kid  at  a  time,  or  two  at  the 
most,  it  generally  produces  five,  and  some- 
times more.  What  there  is  in  the  food,  or 
the  climate,  that  produces  this  change,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn;  we  might  be  apt 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  heat,  but  that  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  where  it  is  still  hotter,  this  rule 
does  not  obtain  ;  for  the  goat,  instead  of 
degenerating  there,  seems  rather  to  improve. 

Howeverf  the  rule  is  general  among  quad- 
rupeds, that  those  which  are  large  and  for- 
midable produce  but  few  at  a  time ;  while 
such  as  are  mean  and  contemptible  are  ex. 
tremely  prolific.  The  lion,  or  tiger,  have  sel. 
dom  above  two  cubs  at  a  litter ;  while  the 
cat,  that  is  of  a  similar  nature,  is  usually  seen 
to  have  five  or  six.  In  this  manner  the  lower 
tribes  become  extremely  numerous;  and,  but 
for  this  surprising  fecundity,  from  their  natu- 
ral weakness  they  would  quickly  be  extir- 
pated. The  breed  of  mice,  for  instance,  would 
have  long  since  been  blotted  from  the  earth, 
were  the  mouse  as  slow  in  production  as  the 
elephant  But  it  has  been  wisely  provided, 
that  such  animals  as  can  make  but  little  re- 
sistance, should  at  least  have  a  means  of  re- 
pairing the  destruction,  which  they  must  often 
sufier,  by  their  quick  reproduction;  that  they 
should  increase  even  among  enemies,  and 
multiply  under  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  as  wisely  been  ordered 
by  Providence,  that  the  larger  kinds  should 
produce  but  slowly;  otherwise,  as  they  require 
proportional  supplies  from  nature,  they  would 
quickly  consume  their  own  store;  and,  of  con- 
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fle<|aeQce»  many  of  them  would  aoon  periih 
through  want;  jo  that  life  would  thua  be  given 
without  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence. 
In  a  word,  ProTidence  has  most  wisely  ba- 
lanced the  strength  of  the  great  against  the 
weakness  of  the  little.  Since  it  was  neces. 
sary  that  some  ahooid  bo  great  and  others 
mean,  since  it  was  expedient  that  some  should 
live  upon  others,  it  has  assisted  the  weakness 
of  one  by  granting  it  fruitfulness ;  and  di- 
minished the  number  of  the  other  in  fecundity. 

In  consequence  of  this  provision,  the  larger 
creatures,  which  bring  forth  few  at  a  time, 
seldom  begin  to  generate  till  they  have  nearly 
acquired  their  full  growth.  On  the  contrary, 
those  which  bring  forth  many ,  reproduce  before 
they  have  arrived  at  their  natural  size.  Thus 
the  horse  and  the  bull  are  nearly  at  their  best 
before  they  begin  to  breed;  the  hog  and  the 
rabbit  scarcely  leave  the  teat  before  they  be- 
come parents  in  turn.  Almost  all  animals 
likewise  continue  the  time  of  their  pregnancy 
in  proportion .  to  their  size.  The  mare  con- 
tinues  eleven  months  with  foal,  the  cow  nine, 
the  wolf  five,  and  the  bitch  nine  weeks.  In 
all,  the  intermediate  litters  are  the  most  fruit- 
ful ;  the  first  and  the  last  generally  producing 
the  fewest  in  number,  and  the  worst  of  the 
kind. 

Whatever  be  the  natural  disposition  of 
animab  at  other  times,  they  all  acquire  new 
courage  when  they  consider  themselves  as  de- 
fending their  young.  No  terrors  can  then 
drive  mem  from  the  post  of  duty;  the  mildest 
begin  to  exert  their  little  force,  and  resist  the 
most  formidable  enemy.  Where  resistance  is 
hopeless,  they  then  incur  every  danger,  in  or. 
der  to  rescue  their  young  by  flight,  and  retard 
their  own  expedition  by  providing  for  their 
little  ones.  When  the  female  oppossum,  an 
animal  of  America,  is  pursued,  sne  instantly 
takes  her  young  into  a  mlse  belly,  with  which 
nature  has  supplied  her,  and  carries  them  off, 
or  dies  in  the  endeavour.  I  have  been  lately 
assured  of  a  she-fox,  which,  when  hunted, 
took  her  cub  in  her  mouth,  and  ran  for  several 
miles  without  quitting  it,  until  at  last  she 
was  forced  to  leave  it  behind,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  mastiff,  as  she  ran  through  a 
farmer's  yard.  But,  if  at  this  period  the 
mildest  animals  acquire  new  fierceness,  how 
formidable  must  those  be  that  subsist  by  ra- 
pine !  At  such  times,  no  obstacles  can  stop 
their  ravages,  nor  no  threats  can  terrify  ;  the 
lioness  then  seems  more  hardy  than  even  the 
lion  himself.  She  attacks  men  and  beasts 
indiscriminately,  and  carries  all  she  can  over- 
come  reeking  to  her  cubs,  whom  she  thus 
early  accustoms  to  slaughter.  Milk,  in  the 
carnivorous  animals,  is  much  more  sparing 
than  in  others  ;  and  it  may  be  for  this  reason 
that  all  such  carry  home  their  prey  alive,  that. 


in  feeding  their  young,  its  blood  may  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  nature,  and  seive  instead  of 
that  milk  with  which  they  are  so  sparingly 
supplied. 

Nature,  that  has  tlias  given  them  courage 
to  defend  their  young,  has  given4hero  instinct 
to  choose  the  proper  times  of  copulation,  so  as 
to  bring  forth  when  the  provision  suited  to 
each  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  plenty. 
The  wolf,  for  instance,  couples  in  November, 
so  that  the  time  of  pregnancy  continuing  five 
months,  it  may  have  its  young  in  April.  The 
mare,  who  goes  eleven  months,  admits  the 
horse  in  summer,  in  order  to  foal  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  On  the  contrary,  those 
animals  which  lay  up  provisions  for  the  win- 
ter, such  as  the  beaver  and  the  marmotte, 
couple  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  so  as  to 
have  their  young  about  January,  against 
which  season  they  have  provided  a  very  com. 
fortable  store.  These  seasons  for  coupling, 
however,  among  some  of  the  domestic  kinds, 
are  generally  in  conseauence  of  the  quantity 
of  provisions  with  which  they  are  at  any  time 
supplied.  Thus  we  may,  by  feeding  any  of 
these  animals,  and  keepmg  off  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  make  them  breed  whenever  we 
please.  In  this  manner  those  contrive  who 
produce  lambs  all  the  year  round. 

The  choice  of  situation  in  bringing  forth  is 
also  very  remarkable.  In  most  of  the  rapa- 
cious kinds,  the  female  takes  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions to  hide  the  place  of  her  retreat  from 
the  male ;  who  otherwise,  when  pressed  by 
hunger,  would  be  apt  to  devour  her  cubs. 
She  seldom,  therefore,  strays  far  from  the  den, 
and  never  approaches  it  while  he  is  in  view, 
nor  visits  him  again  till  her  young  are  capable 
of  providing  for  themselves.  Such  animals 
as  are  of  tender  constitutions  take  the  utmost 
care  t6  provide  a  place  of  warmth,  as  well  as 
safety,  for  their  young ;  the  rapacious  kinds 
bring  forth  in  the  thickest  woods ;  those  that 
chew  the  cud,  with  the  various  tribes  of  the 
vermin  kind,  choose  some  hiding  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  man.  Some  dig  holes  in 
the  ground;  some  choose  the  hollow  of  a  tree; 
and  all  the  amphibious  kinds  bring  up  their 
young  near  the  water,  and  accustom  them  be< 
times  to  their  proper  element 

Thus  Nature  seems  kindly  careful  for  the 
protection  of  the  meanest  of  her  creatures : 
but  there  is  one  class  of  quadrupeds  that  seems 
entirely  left  to  chance,  tnat  no  parent  stands 
forth  to  protect,  nor  no  instructor  leads,  to 
teach  the  arts  of  subsistence.  These  are  the 
quadrupeds  that  are  brought  forth  from  the 
egg,  such  as  the  lizard,  the  tortoise,  and  the 
crocodile.  The  fecundity  of  all  other  animals 
compared  with  these  is  sterility  itself.  These 
bring  forth  above  two  hundred  at  a  time;  but. 
as  tho  offspring  is  more  numerous,  the  par- 
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ental  care  is  less  exerted.  Thus  the  nume- 
rous brood  of  eggs  are,  without  farther  soUci- 
tode*  buried  in  the  warm  sands  of  the  shore, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone  is  left  to  bring 
them  to  perfection.  To  this  perfection  they 
arrive  almost  as  soon  as  disengaged  from  the 
shell.  Most  of  them,  without  any  other  guide 
than  instinct,  immediately  make  to  the  water. 
Iq  their  passage  thither,  they  have  number, 
less  enemies  to  fear.  The  birds  of  prey  that 
haunt  the  shore,  the  beasts  that  accidentally 


come  there,  and  even  the  animals  that  g^Ta 
them  birth,  are  known,  with  a  strange  ra- 
pacity, to  thin  their  numbers  as  well  as  the 
rest* 

But  it  is  kindly  ordered  by  Providence,  that 
these  animals  which  arc  mostly  noxious,  should 
thus  have  many  destroyers :  were  it  not  far 
this,  by  their  extreme  fecundity,  they  would 
soon  overrun  the  earth,  and  cumber  all  oiij 
plains  with  deformity. 
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CHAP.  I. 


OF  THB  HOB8X. 


Akimau  of  the  horse  kind  deserve  a  place  next 
to  man,  in  a  history  of  nature.  Their  activ- 
ity, their  strength,  their  usefulness,  and  their 
beauty,  all  contribute  to  render  them  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  our  curiosity  and  care;  a  race 
of  creatures  in  whose  welfare  we  are  interest- 
cd  next  to  our  own. 

Of  all  the  quadruped  animals  the  horse 
seems  the  most  beautiful:  the  noble  largeness 
of  his  form,  the  glossy  smoothness  of  his  skin, 
the  graceful  ease  of  lus  motions,  and  the  exact 
symmetry  of  his  shape,  have  taught  us  to  re- 
gard him  as  the  first,  and  as  the  most  perfect- 
ly formed;  and  yet,  what  is   extraordinary 


f. 


I  As  it  m&y  happen,  than  in  a  description  where  It  is 
the  aim  rather  to  insert  what  is  not  usually  Icnown,  than 
all  that  is  known,  some  of  the  more  ohTlous  particulars 
may  be  omitted;  I  will  take  leave  to  subjoin  in  the  notes 
the  characteristic  marks  of  each  animal,  as  given  us  by 
Linnaeus.  "  The  horse,  with  six  cutting  teeth  before, 
aiid  singled  hoofed;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  East  (but 
I  believe  rather  of  Africa) ;  a  generous,  proud,  and  strong 
animal;  fit  either  for  the  draught,  the  course,  or  the 
road;  he  is  delighted  with  woods;  he  takes  care  of  his 
binder  parts;  defends  himself  from  the  flies  with  his  tall ; 
scratches  his  feUow ;  defends  his  young ;  calls  by  neigh- 
ing; sleeps  after  night-fall;  fights  by  kicking,  and  by 
biting  also ;  rolls  on  the  ground  when  he  sweats ;  eats 
the  grass  closer  than  the  ox ;  distributes  the  seed  by 
dimging ;  wants  a  gall  bladder  ;  never  vomits ;  the  foal 
is  produced  with  the  feet  stretched  out;  he  is  injured  by 
lieing  struck  on  the  ear;  upon  the  stifHe ;  by  being  caught 
by  the  nose  in  barnacles;  by  having  his  teeth  rubbed  with 
Ullow;  by  the  herb  padus;  by  the  herb  phalandria ;  by 
the  cruculio;  by  the  oonops.  His  diseases  are  diflerent 
in  diflerent  countries.  A  consumption  of  the  ethmoid 
bones  of  the  nose,  called  the  gianden,  is  with  us  the 
most  infectious  and  fatal.  He  eats  hemUxsk  without  in- 
jury.  The  mare  goes  with  foal  290  days.  The  pla- 
centa Is  not  Axed.  He  acquires  not  the  canine  teeth 
till  the  age  of  Ave  yeara.«*-~A<>fe  hf  Gnidsmkh. 


enough,  if  we  examine  him  internally,  his 
structure  will  be  found  the  most  diflerent  from 
that  of  man  of  all  other  quadrupeds  whatso- 
ever. As  the  ape  approaches  us  the  nearest 
in  internal  conformation,  so  the  horse  is  the 
most  remote; «  a  striking  proof  that  there  may 
be  oppositions  ot  beauty,  and  that  all  grace  is 
not  to  be  referred  to  one  standard. 

To  have  an  idea  of  this  noble  animal  in  his 
native  simplicity,  we  are  not  to  look  for  him 
in  the  pastures  or  the  stables  to  which  he  has 
been  consigned  by  man;  but  in  tiiose  wild  and 
extensive  plains  where  he  has  been  originallv 
produced ;  where  he  ranges  without  control, 
and  riots  in  all  the  variety  of  luxurious  nature. 
In  this  state  of  happy  independence,  he  dis- 
dains  the  assistance  of  man,  which  only  tends 
to  servitude.  In  those  boundless  tracts,  whe- 
ther  of  Africa  or  New  Spain,  where  he  runs  at 
liberty,  he  seems  no  way  incommoded  with 
the  inconveniences  to  which  he  is  subject  in 
Europe.  The  continual  verdure  of  the  fields 
supplies  his  wants;  and  the  climate,  that 
never  knows  a  winter,  suits  his  constitution, 
which  naturally  seems  adapted  to  heat.  His 
enemies  of  the  forest  are  but  few,  for  none  but 
the  greater  kind  will  venture  to  attack  him: 
anyone  of  these  he  is  singly  able  to  overcome; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  content  to  find 
safety  in  society ;  for  the  wild  horses  of  those 
countries  always  herd  together. 

In  these  countries,  therefore,  the  horses  are 
often  seen  feeding  in  droves  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred.  As  they  do  not  carry  on  war  against 
any  other  race  of  animals,  they  are  satisfied 
to  remain  entirelv  upon  the  defensive.  The 
pastures  on  which  they  live  satisfy  all  their 
appetites,  and  all  other  precautions  are  purely 
for  their  security,  in  case  of  a  surprise.  As 
they  are  never  attacked  but  at  a  disadvantage, 
whenever  they  sleep  in  the  forests,  they  have 


«  HktoJre  Naturelle.  Daubenton,  vol.  ill.  p.  374. 
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always  one  among  their  number  that  stands 
as  centinel,  to  give  notice  of  any  approach- 
ing danger;  and  this  office  they  take  by  turns.' 
If  a  man  approaches  them  while  they  are  feed- 
ing by  day,  their  centinel  walks  up  boldly 
near  him,  as  if  to  examine  his  strength,  or  to 
intimidate  him  from  proceeding  ;  but  as  the 
man  approaches  within  pistol-shot,  the  centinel 
then  thinks  it  high  time  to  alarm  his  fellows  ; 
this  he  does  by  a  loud  kind  of  snorting,  upon 
which  they  all  take  the  signal,  and  fly  off  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind  ;  their  faithful  centinel 
bringing  up  the  rear.  * 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  from  what  country  the 
horse  came  originally.  It  should  seem  that 
the  colder  climates  do  not  agree  with  his  con- 
stitution ;  for  although  he  is  found  almost  in 
them  all,  yet  his  form  is  altered  there,  and  he 
is  found  at  once  diminutive  and  ill-shaped. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  that 
there  were  wild  horses  once  in  Europe  ;  at 
present,  however,  they  are  totally  brought 
under  subjection  ;  and  even  those  which  are 
found  in  America  areof  a  Spanish  breed, which 
being  sent  thither  upon  .its  first  discovery,  have 
since  become  wild,  and  have  spread  over  all 
the  south  of  that  vast  continent  almost  to  the 
straits  of  Magellan.  These,  in  general,  are  a 
small  breed,  of  about  fourteen  hands  high. 
They  have  thick  jaws  and  clumsy  joints  ;  their 
ears  and  neck  also  are  long  ;  they  are  easily 
tamed  ;  for  the  horse,  by  nature,  is  a  gentle 
complying  creature,  and  resists  rather  from 
fear  than  obstinacy.  They  are  caught  by  a 
kind  of  noose,  and  then  held  fast  by  the  legs, 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  where  they  are  left  for  two 
days  without  food  or  drink.  By  that  time  they 
begin  to  grow  manageable;  and  in  some  weeks 
they  become  as  tame  as  if  they  had  never  been 
in  a  state  of  wildness.  If,  by  any  accident, 
they  are  once  more  set  at  liberty,  they  never 
become  wild  again,  but  know  their  masters, 
and  come  to  their  call.  Some  of  the  buccan- 
iers  have  often  been  agreeably  surprised,  after 
a  long  absence,  to  see  their  faidiful  horses 
once  more  present  themselves,  with  their 
usual  assiduity  ;  and  come  up,  with  fond  sub- 
mission,  to  receive  the  rein. 

These  American  horses,  however,  cannot 
properly  be  ranked  among  the  wild  races, 
since  they  were  originally  bred  from  such  as 
were  tame.  It  is  not  in  the  new,  but  the  old 
world,  that  we  are  to  look  for  this  animal,  in 
a  true  state  of  nature  ;  in  the  extensive  deserts 
of  Africa,  in  Arabia,  and  those  widespread 
countries  that  separate  Tartary  from  the  more 
southern  nations.  Vast  droves  of  these  ani- 
mals are  seen  wild  among  the  Tartars  ;  they 
are  of  a  fmall  breed,  extremely  swift,  and 


very  readily  evade  their  pursuers.  As  they 
go  together,  they  will  not  admit  of  any  strange 
animals  among  them,  though  even  of  their 
own  kind.  Whenever  they  find  a  tame  horse 
attempting  to  associate  with  them,  they  in- 
stantly gather  round  him,  and  soon  oblige  him 
to  seek  safety  by  flight  There  are  vast  num- 
bers also  of  wild  horses  to  the  north  of  China, 
but  they  are  of  a  weak,  timid  breed,  small  of 
stature,  and  useless  in  war. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  are  num- 
bers of  horses  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  small, 
vicious,  and  untameable.  They  are  found 
wild  also  in  several  other  parts  of  Africa ;  but 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  that  country  either 
want  the  art  to  tame  them,  or  seem  ignorant 
of  their  uses.  It  is  common  with  the  negroes, 
who  are  carried  over  from  thence  to  America, 
when  they  first  see  a  horse,  to  testify  both  ter- 
ror  and  surprise.  These  poor  men  seem  not 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  such  a  creature  ; 
and,  though  the  horse  is  probably  a  native  of 
their  own  country,  they  have  let  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  services 
without  turning  them  to  any  advantage  at 
home.  In  some  parts  of  Africa,  tiierefore, 
where  the  horse  runs  wild,  the  natives  seem 
to  consider  him  rather  in  the  light  of  a  dainty 
for  food,  than  a  useful  creature,  capable  of  as- 
sisting  them  either  in  war  or  in  lafaMoar:  riding 
seems  a  refinement  that  the  natives  of  Angola 
or  Cafiraria  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  at- 
tend to ;  and  whenever  they  oatch  a  horse,  it 
is  only  with  an  intent  to  eat  him. 

But  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  where  the 


1  Dictlonnmire  UnlTenelle  des  Animaux,  p.  19. 
*  lisbat,  torn.  tU. 


horse  runs  wild,  Arabia  produces  the  most 
beautiful  breed,  the  most  generous,  swift,  and 
persevering.  They  are  found,  though  not  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  deserts  of  that  country; 
and  the  natives  use  every  stratagem  to  take 
them.  Although  they  are  active  and  beauti- 
ful, yet  they  are  not  so  large  as  those  that  are 
bred  up  tame  ;  they  are  of  a  brown  colour, 
their  mane  and  tail  very  short,  and  the  hair 
black  and  tufted.'     Their  swiftness  is  incred- 

'  Marm   Descript.  de  T,  Afrique,  lib.  S.  p.  61 . 
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ible ;  the  attempt  to  pursue  them  in  the  usual 
tiianoer  of  the  chase,  with  dogs,  would  be  en. 
tireiy  fruitless.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  that  they  are  instantly  out  of  view,  and 
the  dogs  themselves  give  up  the  vain  pursuit 
The  only  method,  therefore*  of  taking  them 
is  by  traps  hidden  in  the  sand,  which  entang. 
ling  their  feet,  (he  hunter  at  length  comes  up, 
and  either  kills  them,  or  carries  them  home 
alive.  I  f  the  horse  be  young ,  he  is  considered 
among  the  Arabians  as  a  very  great  delicacy; 
and  tliey  feast  upon  him  while  any  part  is 
found  remaining  :  but  if,  from  his  shape  or 
vigour,  he  promises  to  be  serviceable  in  his 
more  noble  capacity,  they  take  the  osual 
methods  of  taming  him,  by  fatigue  and  hun. 
ger,  and  he  soon  becomes  a  useful  domestic 
animal 

The  usual  manner  of  trying  their  swiftness 
is  by  hunting  the  ostrich :  the  horse  is  the  only 
animal  whose  speed  is  comparable  to  that  of 
this  creature*  which  is  found  in  the  sandy 
plains,  with  which  those  countries  abound. 
The  instant  the  ostrich  perceives  itself  aimed 
at,  it  makes  to  the  mountains,  while  the  horse* 
man  pursues  with  all  the  swiftness  possible, 
and  endeavours  to  cut  off  its  retreat  The 
chase  then  continues  along  the  plain,  while  the 
ostrich  makes  use  of  both  legs  and  wings  to 
assist  its  motion.  However,  a  horse  of  the 
Hrst  speed  is  able  to  outrun  it ;  so  that  the 
poor  animal  is  then  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  art,  to  elude  the  hunter,  by  frequently  turn- 
ing :  at  length,  finding  all  escape  hopeless,  it 
hides  its  head  wherever  it  can,  and  suffers  it- 
self tamely  to  be  taken.  If  the  horse,  in  a 
trial  of  this  kind,  shows  great  speed,  and  is 
tiot  readily  tired,  his  price  becomes  propor- 
tionably^reat,  and  there  are  some  horses  valu. 
ed  at  a  thousand  ducats. 

But  the  horses  thus  caught,  or  trained  in 
this  manner,  are  at  present  nut  very  few  ;  the 
value  of  Arabian  horses  all  over  the  world, 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  thinned  the  deserts 
of  the  wild  breed  ;  and  there  are  very  few  to 
be  found  in  those  countries,  except  such  as  are 
tame.  The  Arabians,  as  we  are  told  by  his. 
torians,  tirst  began  the  management  of  horses 
in  the  time  of  Shaque  IshmaeL  Before  that, 
they  wandered  wild  along  the  face  of  the 
country  neglected  and  useless ;  but  the  na- 
tives then  first  began  to  tame  their  fierceness, 
and  to  improve^  their  beauty ;  so  that  at  pre- 
sent they  possess  a  race  of  the  most  beautiful 
horses  in  the  world,  with  which  they  drive  a 
trade,  and  furnish  the  stables  of  princes  at  im- 
mense  prices. 

There  is  scarcely  an  Arabian,  how  poor  so- 
ever,  but  is  provided  with  his  horse.'  They, 
in  general,  make  use  of  mares  in  their  ordi- 
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nary  excurnons ;  experience  have  taught  them 
that  they  support  fatigue,  thirst,  and  hunger, 
better  than  the  horses  are  found  to  do.  They 
are  also  less  vicious  of  a  gentler  nature,  and 
are  not  so  apt  to  neigh.  They  are  more  harm- 
less also  among  themselves,  not  so  apt  to  kick 
or  hurt  each  other,  but  remain  whole  days  to- 
gether  without  the  least  mischief.  The  Turks, 
on  the  contrary,  are  not  fond  of  mares ;  and 
the  Arabians  sell  them  such  horses  as  they  do 
not  choose  to  keep  for  stallions  at  home.  They 
preserve  the  pedigree  of  their  hones  with  great 
care,  and  for  several  ages  back.  They  know 
their  alliances,  and  all  their  genealogy  ;  they 
distinguish  the  races  by  different  names,  and 
divide  them  into  three  classes.  The  first  is 
that  of  tlie  nobles,  the  ancient  breed,  and  un- 
adulterated on  either  side  ;  the  second  is  that 
of  the  horses  of  the  ancient  race,  but  adulter* 
ated  ;  and  the  third  is  that  of  the  common  and 
inferior  kind :  the  last  they  sell  at  a  low  price ; 
but  those  of  the  first  class,  and  even  of  the  se- 
cond, amongst  which  are  found  hones  of  equal 
value  to  the  former,  are  sold  extremely  dear. 
They  know,  by  long  experience,  the  race  of  a 
horse  by  his  appearance;  they  can  tell  the 
name,  the  surname,  the  colour,  and  the  marks 
properly  belonging  to  each.  When  they  are 
not  possessed  of  stallions  of  the  noble  race 
themselves,  for  their  mares,  they  borrow  from 
their  neigbboun,  paying  a  proper  price,  as 
with  us,  and  receive  a  written  attestation  of 
the  whole.  In  this  attestation  is  contained 
the  name  of  the  horse  and  the  mare,  and  their 
respective  genealogies.  When  the  mare  hsN 
produced  her  foal  new  witnesses  are  called, 
and  a  new  attestation  signed,  in  which  are 
described  the  marks  of  the  foal,  and  the  day 
noted  when  it  was  brought  forth.  These  at- 
testations increase  the  value  of  the  horse ;  and 
they  are  given  to  the  person  who  buys  him. 
The  most  ordinary  mare  of  this  race  sells  for 
five  hundred  crowns  ;  there  are  many  that  sell 
for  a  thousand ;  and  some  of  the  very  finest 
kinds  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
As  the  Arabians  have  no  other  house  but  a 
tent  to  live  in*  this  also  serves  them  for  a 
stable;  so  that  the  mare,  the  foal,  the  hus- 
band, the  wife,  and  the  children,  lie  all  toge- 
ther indiscriminately ;  the  little  children  are 
often  seen  upon  the  body  or  the  neck  of  the 
mare,  while  these  continue  inoffensive  and 
harmless,  permitting  them  thus  to  play  with 
and  caress  them  without  any  injury.  The 
Arabians  never  beat  their  horses:  they  treat 
them  gently ;  they  speak  to  them,  and  seem 
to  hold  a  discourse ;  they  use  them  as  friends ; 
they  never  attempt  to  increase  their  speed  by 
the  whip,  nor  spur  them,  but  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. However,  when  this  happens,  they 
set  off  with  amazing  swiftness;  they  leap 
over  obstacles  with  as  much  agility  as  a  buck  ; 
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and  if  the  rider  happens  to  fall,  they  are  so 
manageable  that  they  stand  still  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  rapid  career.  The  Arabian 
horses  are  of  a  middle  size,  easy  in  their  mo- 
tions,  and  rather  inclined  to  leanness  than  fat 
They  are  regularly  dressed  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  with  such  care  that  the 
smallest  roughness  is  not  left  upon  their  skins. 
They  wash  the  legs,  the  mane,  and  the  tail, 
which  they  never  cut ;  and  which  they  seldom 
comb,  lest  they  should  thin  the  hair.  They 
give  them  nothing  to  eat  during  the  day; 
they  only  give  them  to  drink  once  or  twice ; 
and  at  sun-set  they  hang  a  bag  to  their  heads 
in  which  there  is  about  half  a  bushel  of  clean 
barley.  They  continue  eating  the  whole 
night,  and  the  bajP  is  again  taken  away  the 
next  moming.  They  are  turned  out  to  pa.s- 
ture  in  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the 
grass  is  pretty  high,  and  at  which  time  the 
mares  are  given  to  the  stallion.  When  the 
spring  is  past,  they  take  them  again  from  pas- 
ture, and  they  get  neither  grass  nor  hay  du- 
ring the  rest  of  the  year ;  barley  is  their  only 
food,  except  now  and  then  a  little  straw.  The 
mane  of  the  foal  is  clipped  when  about  a  year 
or  eighteen  months  old,  in  order  io  make  it 
stronger  and  thicker.  They  begin  to  break 
them  at  two  years  old,  or  two  years  and  a 
half  at  farthest ;  they  never  saddle  nor  bridle 
them  till  at  that  age ;  and  then  they  are  al- 
ways kept  ready  saddled  at  the  door  of  the 
tent,  from  moming  till  sun-set,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  against  any  surprise.  They  at  pre- 
sent seem  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  their 
horses  are  to  the  country ;  there  is  a  law, 
therefore,  that  prohibits  the  exportation  of  the 
mares  ;  and  such  stallions  as  are  brought  into 
England  are  generally  purchased  on  the  eas- 
tern shores  of  Africa,  and  come  round  to  us 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  in  ge- 
neral less  in  stature  than  our  own,  being  not 
above  fourteen,  or  fourteen  hands  and  a  half 
high  :  their  motions  are  much  more  graceful 
and  swifter  than  of  our  own  horses ;  but  ne- 
vertheless, their  speed  is  far  from  being  equal ; 
they  run  higher  from  the  ground  ;  their  stroke 
is  not  so  long  and  close  ;  and  they  are  far  in- 
ferior  in  bottom.  Still,  however,  they  must 
be  considered  as  the  first  and  finest  breed  in 
the  world,  and  that  from  which  all  others  have 
derived  their  principal  qualifications.  It  is 
even  probable  that  Arabia  is  the  original 
country  of  horses ;  since  there,  instead  of  cross- 
ing the  breed,  they  take  every  precaution  to 
keep  it  entire.  In  other  countries  they  must 
continually  change  the  races,  or  their  horses 
would  soon  degenerate ;  but  there  the  same 
blood  has  passed  down  through  a  long  succes- 
sion,  without  any  diminution  either  of  force 
or  beauty. 

The  race  of  Arabian  horses  has  spread  it- 


self into  Barbary  among  the  Moors,  and  has 
even  extended  across  that  extensive  continent 
to  the  western  shores  of  Africa.  Among  the 
negroes  of  Gambia  and  Senegal,  the  chiefs  of 
the  country  are  possessed  of  horses,  which, 
though  little,  are  very  beautiful,  and  extreme- 
ly manageable.  Instead  of  barley,  they  are 
fed  in  those  countries  with  maise  bruised  and 
reduced  into  meal,  and  mixed  up  with  milk 
when  they  design  to  fatten  them.  These  are 
considered  as  next  to  the  Arabian  horses,  both 
for  swiftness  and  beauty ;  but  they  are  still 
rather  smaller  than  the  former.  The  Italians 
have  a  peculiar  sport,  in  which  horses  of  this 
breed  run  against  each  other.  They  have  no 
riders,  but  saddles  so  formed  as  to  flap  against 
the  horses'  sides  as  they  move,  and  thus  to 
spur  them  forward.^     They  are  set  to  run  in 


^  Horse- raciDg  forms  one  of  the  principal  MnnsemeoU 
of  the  carnival  at  Rome.  The  commoo  people,  per- 
haps, do  not  take  so  much  delight  in  any  other  pastime 
of  that  gay  season.  A  Roman  horse-race  is,  however,  a 
▼ery  different  thing  from  an  English  one.  Instead  of  a 
contest  in  which  the  sicill  and  boldness  of  man  are  as 
much  to  be  admired  as  the  speed  and  vigour  of  the  ani- 
mai  he  rides,  the  Roman  course  presents  nothing  but 
the  horse  which  runs  without  any  rider.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, left  entirely  to  its  own  spirit  and  emulation  ;  If  It 
were,  the  sight  would  be  more  inteiesting,  as  showing 
the  natural  character  of  the  animal ;  but  it  is  slatted  by 
noise,  snd  goaded  on  by  contrivances  quite  as  artificial 
as  the  whip  and  spur  of  our  joclceys. 

The  barberi,  (barbs— so  called,  perhaps,  because  tin 
first  horses  thus  employed  were  of  the  Barbary  breed,) 
when  brought  to  the  starting-post,  are  gaily  ornamented 
in  the  fixMit  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  dinvn  the  nedk, 
with  plumes  of  peacock  snd  other  feathers.  To  a  girth 
which  goes  round  the  body  of  each,  are  attached  several 
loose  straps  which  have  at  their  ends  small  balls  of  lead 
from  which  issue  sharp  steel  points, — ^the  motion  im- 
parted to  these  straps  by  the  animals'  running  keeps  up 
a  continual  spurring  on  their  flanks  and  beHi^  SheeU 
of  thin  tin,  stiff  paper  or  some  other  substance  that  will 
make  a  rustling  or  rattling  noise  when  agitated,  are  also 
fastened  on  the  horses'  backs. 

The  last  mentioned  articles  serve  to  startle  and  alarm 
them,  as  if  the  prickly  leaden  balls  were  not  excitement 
enough.  The  rearing,  kicking,  pawing,  and  snorting 
they  make,  when  thus  equipped,  may  be  easily  eon- 
ceived.  This  is  seen,  in  a  very  strildng  manner,  when 
the  horses  are  just  about  to  start  in  the  race.  A 
very  strong  rope,  secured  by  a  machine  on  each 
side,  is  drawn  across  the  street  of  the  Corso,  and  up 
to  this  each  man  tries  to  bring  his  horM,  holding  it 
in,  with  all  his  might,  by  the  head.  The  TrasteTerini, 
and  many  of  the  peasantiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  are  remarkably  fine,  muscular  men ;  and  as  they 
generally  go  to  work  with  their  arms  and  necks  bare, 
and  as  they  hare  frequently  to  maintain  a  struggle  of 
downright  strength  with  tlieir  excited  horses,  the  action 
of  their  limbs  and  muscles,  and  other  circumstances,  of- 
fer a  useful  exhibition  to  the  sculptor  or  painter.  Though 
there  are  no  riders,  human  life  is  more  endangisred  In 
these  than  in  our  races.  Sometimes  the  horse  masters 
his  groom,  and  breaks  away  before  the  Corso  Is  cleare'l 
of  people,  in  wliich  and  in  several  other  csse^  seriuua 
accidents  are  almost  sure  to  happen. 

When  matters  are  ready,  a  troop  of  dragoons  set  off 
from  the  other  end  of  the  Corso,  and  go  at  Aill  galkip  to- 
wards the  starting-post,  clearing  the  way:  them  soktiers 
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tL  kind  of  railed  walk,  about  a  mile  long,  out 
of  which  they  never  attempt  to  escape  ;  but 
when  they  once  set  forward,  they  never  stop, 
although  the  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other 
is  covered  with  a  crowd  of  spectators,  which 
opens  and  gives  way  as  the  horses  approach. 
Oar  horses  would  scarcely,  in  this  manner, 
fiice  a  crowd,  and  continue  their  speed  with- 
oat  a  rider,  through  the  midst  of  a  multitude ; 
and  indeed  it  is  a  little  surprising  how  in 
floch  a  place  the  horses  find  their  own  way. 
However,  what  our  English  horses  may  want 
in  sagacity,  they  make  up  by  their  swiftness; 
and  it  has  been  found  upon  computation,  that 
their  speed  is  nearly  one-fourth  greater,  even 

then  retire,  tnd  soon  after  tn  officer  blows  t  tmmpet 
ffx>m  a  balcony  erected  near  to  the  spot  whence  the  race 
is  to  begin.  At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  strong 
rope  stretched  across  the  street  drops,  the  grooms  let  go 
their  hold,  and  off  start  the  horses  like  arrows  from  a 
bow.  The  harder  they  run,  the  more  they  are  pricked. 
Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  be  so  wise  as  to  stop, 
when  the  motion  of  the  Isaden  balls,  of  course,  would 
cease;  but  generally  they  run  on  at  mad  career,  and 
ocauiomaUy  show  emulation  and  spite,  by  catching  and 
biting  at  each  other. 

The  judge  of  the  race  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Governor  of  Rome,  who  stands  at  a  window  in  the 
palace  of  Venice,  at  which  building  is  the  goal  or  win- 
ning-post,  or,  as  the  Romans  call  it,  "  la  ripresa  de'  bar- 
beri."  A  little  beyond  this  paiace  the  street  la  shut  in 
with  a  screen  of  strong  canvas,  through  which  the  horses 
net  unfrequently  dash,  though  to  their  eyes  it  must  look 
dmost  like  a  wall.  The  prise  given  to  tlie  master  of 
the  winning  horse  is  merely  an  ornamental  flag,  and  a 
piece  of  embroidered  stuff  During  the  first  six  days 
cf  the  carnival,  which  at  Rome  is  limited  to  eight  days, 
matches  of  mares,  barbs,  and  other  horses,  are  run  al- 
ternately; but  during  the  two  last  days  these  different 
classes  of  animals  run  altogether,  and  thus  naturally  add 
to  the  riot,  danger,  and  confusion  of  iie  exhibition. 
Some  of  the  barberi  brought  up  to  the  rope,  though 
small,  being  mostly  rather  under  than  over  fourteen 
hands,  are  clean-legged,  well-formed,  compact,  and 
spirited  creatures,  gifing  evidence  of  good  blood;  but 
taking  the  Roman  racers  generally,  we  doubt,  were  they 
mounted,  whether  they  would  not  be  beaten  in  most  of 
our  pony  nces. 

Though  betting,  which  gives  such  a  perilous  interest 
to  our  race-course,  is  by  no  means  common,  and  the 
prixe  contended  for  so  little  worth,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  eagerness  of  the  excitable  Italians  on  these  occa 
sions.  During  the  heat,  the  spectators  honour  with 
deafening  <'  bravos  "  the  hone  that  runs  well,  and  hiss 
and  hoot  with  almost  equal  noise  all  such  as  lag  behind. 

The  Maltese  have  another  very  curious  method  of 
horse-racing.  The  horses  are  indeed  mounted,  but  they 
are  not  furnished  with  saddle,  bridle,  or  any  things  of 
the  sort ;  the  riders  sit  on  the  bare  back,  and  have  no 
reins  or  any  thing  else  in  their  hands  except  a  small 
pointed  instrument,  not  unlike  a  cobbler's  awl,  with 
which  they  prick  on  their  steeds.  These  races  are  held 
on  a  grand  festival  in  the  month  of  June,  at  Citta  Vec- 
chia  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  horses  are 
generally  barbs,  imported  from  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Africa,— small,  good  tempered,  and  certainly  not 
swift.  To  these  characteristics  of  the  animals  which 
facilitate  such  a  mode  of  equitation,  we  must  add  the 
important  circumstance,  that  where  the  run  or  the  great 
eflbrt  is  made,  they  go  up  hllL — Penny  Magazine. 


carrying  a  rider,  than  that  of  the   swiftest 
Barb  without  one. 

The  Arabian  breed  has  been  diflused  into 
Egypt  as  well  as  Barbary,  and  into  Persia 
also;  where,  as  we  are  told  by  Marcus  Paul- 
us,  there  are  studs  of  ten  thousand  white 
mares  all  together  very  fleet,  and  with  the 
hoof  so  hard  that  shoeing  is  unnecessary. ' 
In  these  countries,  they  in  general  give  their 
horses  the  same  treatment  that  they  give  in 
Arabia,  except  that  they  litter  them  upon  a 
bed  of  their  own  dung,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
then  reduced  to  powder.  When  this,  which 
is  spread  under  the  horse  about  five  inches 
thick,  is  moistened,  they  dry  it  again,  and 
spread  it  as  before.  The  horses  of  these 
countries  a  good  deal  resemble  each  other. 
They  are  usually  of  a  slender  make;  their 
leg  fine,  bony,  and  far  apart;  a  thin  mane;  a 
tine  creAt;  a  beautiful  head;  the  ear  small  and 
well  pointed;  the  shoulder  thin;  the  side 
rounded,  without  any  unsightly  prominence; 
the  croup  is  a  little  of  the  longest,  and  the 
tail  is  generally  set  high.  The  race  of  horses, 
however,  is  much  degenerated  in  Numidia; 
the  natives  having  been  discouraged  from  keep- 
ing the  breed  up  by  the  Turks,  who  seize 
upon  all  the  good  horses,  without  paying  the 
owners  the  smallest  gratuity  for  their  care  in 
bringing  them  up.  The  Tingitanians  and 
Egyptians  have  now,  therefore,  the  fame  of 
rearing  the  finest  horses,  both  for  size  and 
beauty. '      The  smallest  of   these   last  are 


'  '*  A  variety  of  horses,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  <'are 
produced  in  Persia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
which  border  on  the  Gulf,  still  preserve  pure  those  races 
of  animals,  which  their  ancestors  brought  from  the  op- 
posite shore  of  Arabia.  In  Pars  and  Irak,  they  have  a 
mixed  breed  from  the  Arabian,  which,  though  stronger, 
is  still  a  small  horse,  compared  with  either  the  Toorko- 
man  or  Khorassan  breed,  which  are  most  prized  by  the 
soldiers  of  Persia.  Both  these  latter  races  have  also  a 
great  proportion  of  Arabian  blood.  The  price  of  horses 
in  Persia  varies  extremely.  The  common  horse  is  al- 
ways to  be  purchased  for  from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds; 
fine  horses,  particularly  of  the  Toorkoman  or  Khorassan 
breed,  are,  in  general,  very  dear;  a  hundred  pounds  is 
a  common  price,  and  sometimes  a  much  larger  sum  is 
paid.  They  are  often  valued  more  from  their  breed 
than  their  appearance." 

s  I  have  seen  vicious  horses  in  Egypt  cured  of  the 
habit  of  biting,  1^  presenting  to  them,  while  in  the  art 
of  doing  so,  a  leg  of  mutton  just  taken  from  the  fire  :  the 
pain  which  a  horse  feels  in  biting  through  the  hot  meat, 
causes  it,  after  a  few  lessons,  to  abandon  the  vicioof 
habit. 

The  Bedouins  never  allow  a  horse,  at  the  moment  of 
his  birth,  to  fall  upon  the  ground:  they  receive  it  In 
their  arms,  and  so  cherish  it  ibr  several  hours,  occupied 
in  washing  and  stretching  its  tender  limbs,  and  caresa- 
iog  it  as  they  would  a  baby.  After  this  they  place  It  on 
the  ground,  and  watch  its  feeble  steps  with  particular 
attention,  prognosticating  from  that  time  the  excellen- 
cies or  defects  of  their  future  companion. — BurckhartU's 
Travels. 

Arabian  horses  never  lie  down  night  nor  da/;  they 
Si 
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usually  sixteen  hands  high;  and  all  of  them 
shaped,  as  they  express  it,  with  the  elegance 
of  an  antelope. 

Next  to  the  Barb,  travellers  generally  rank 
the  Spanish  genette.  These  horses,  like  the 
former,  are  little,  but  extremely  swift  and 
beautiful  The  head  is  something  of  the 
largest;  the  mane  thick:  the  ears  long,  but 
well  pointed:  the  eyes  filled  with  fire;  the 
shoulder  thickish,  and  the  breast  full  and 
large.  The  croup  round  and  large;  the  legs 
beautiful,  and  without  hair;  the  pastern  a 
little  of  the  longest,  as  in  the  Barb,  and  the 
hoof  rather  too  high.  Nevertheless,  they 
move  with  great  ease,  and  carry  themselyes 
extremely  well.  Their  most  usual  colour  is 
black,  or  a  dark  bay.  They  seldom  or  never 
have  white  legs,  or  white  snip.  The  Spaniards, 
who  have  a  groundless  aversion  to  these  marks, 
never  breed  from  such  as  have  them.  They 
are  all  branded  on  the  buttock  with  the  own. 
er's  name;  and  those  of  the  province  of  An. 
dalusia  pass  for  the  best  These  are  said  to 
possess  courage,  obedience,  grace,  and  spirit, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  even  the  Barb;  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  been  preferred  as 
war-horses  to  those  of  any  other  country. ' 

The  Italian  horses  were  once  more  beauti- 
ful than  they  are  at  present,  for  they  have 
greatly  neglected  the  breed.  Nevertheless, 
Uiere  are  still  found  some  beautiful  horses 
among  them,  particularly  among  the  Nea- 
politans, who  chiefly  use  them  for  the  draught. 
In  general,  they  have  large  heads  and  thick 
necks.  They  are  also  restive,  and  conse- 
quently unmanageable.  These  faults,  how- 
are  always  kept  standing,  and  eren  after  a  long  journey 
are  only  suflbred  to  give  a  tumble  or  two  on  the  sand, 
and  then  made  to  rise.  This  custom  prevails  all  over 
Egypt.  A  real  Arab  steed  is  worth  from  three  to  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  mares  only  are  prised,  and  these 
must  neither  bite  nor  kick,  or  they  are  deemed  vicious ; 
Indeed,  they  are  so  free  from  vice,  that  it  is  common  to 
see  the  Bedouin  children  playing  under  their  bellies. 
When  an  Arab  sells  his  mare,  he  rarely  sells  all  his 
property  in  her;  he  disposes  of  what  he  calls  a  third  or 
fourth,  which  is  merely  a  reservation  of  the  second  or 
third  foal  for  himself  or  his  iamily.  Their  genealogy 
must  be  proved  at  Mecca,  for  one  race  only  is  valued, 
which  is  that  of  the  Prophet's  favourite  mare.  Maho- 
met, it  is  said,  prized  this  animal  for  refusing  to  drink 
after  a  long  Journey  in  the  desert,  when  he  called  his 
stud  from  the  well,  and  this  mare  was  the  only  one  to 
leave  the  water.  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  a  thorough-bred 
Arab  mare  to  send  out  of  the  cxMintry,  that  I  doubt  if 
any  ever  go  to  England. — Madden^t  Travels. 

1  Spain  was  early  celebrated  for  a  breed  of  fine  horses. 
These  took  their  rise  in  the  Moorish  horse,  or  Barb,  at 
the  time  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  was  under 
the  subjection  of  the  Moors.  When  the  Roman  empire 
was  at  its  height,  the  horses  of  Calpe  were  in  higher 
repute  than  any  other  European  breed.  Calpe,  the  mo- 
dem Gibraltar,  is  situated  at  nearly  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  Spain ;  consequently,  nearly  opposite  to  Aby- 
ta^  on  t^e  Barbary  coast,  and  from  thence  they  received 
their  horses;  hence  the  origin  of  the  genettes. 


ever,  are  recompensed  by  die  largeness  of 
their  size,  by  their  spirit,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  motion.  They  are  excellent  for  show, 
and  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  prance. 

The  Danish  horses  are  of  such  an  excellent 
size,  and  so  strong  a  make,  &at  they  are  pre. 
ferred  to  all  others  for  the  dniaght  There 
are  some  of  them  perfectly  well  shaped ;  but 
this  is  but  seldom  seen,  for  in  general  they 
are  found  to  have  a  thick  neck,  neavy  shouL 
ders,  long  and  hollow  back,  and  a  narrow 
croup  :  however,  they  all  move  well,  and  are 
found  excellent  both  for  parade  and  war. 
They  are  of  all  colours,  and  often  of  whimsi- 
cal ones,  some  beins^  streaked  like  the  tiger, 
or  mottled  like  the  leopard. 

The  German  horses  are  originally  from 
Arabian  and  Barbary  stocks:  neverUieleas* 
they  appear  to  be  small  and  ill-shaped  :  it  is 
said  also,  that  they  are  weak  and  washy,  witb 
tender  hoofs.  '  The  Hungarian  horses,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  excellent  for  the  draught,  as 
well  as  the  saddle.  The  hussars,  who  use 
them  in  war,  usually  slit  their  nostrils;  which 
is  done,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent  their  neigh- 
ing, but,  perhaps,  without  any  real  founda- 
tion. 

The  Dutch  breed  is  good  for  the  draught, 
and  is  generally  used  for  that  purpose  over 
Europe  :  the  best  come  from  the  province  of 
Friezland.  The  Flanders'  horses  are  much 
inferior  to  the  former;  they  have  most  com- 
monly large  heads,  flat  feet,  and  swollen  legs; 
which  are  an  essential  blemish  in  horses  of 
this  kind. 

The  French  horses  are  of  various  kinds ; 
but  they  have  few  that  are  good.  The  best 
horses  of  tlAt  country  come  from  Limosin ; 
they  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Barb, 
and,  like  them,  they  are  excellent  for  the 
chase ;  but  they  are  slow  in  coming  to  per- 
fection;  they  are  to  be  carefully  treated  while 
young,  and  must  not  be  backed  till  they  are 
eight  years  old.  Normandy  furnishes  the 
next  best ;  which,  though  not  so  good  for  the 
chase,  are  yet  better  for  war.  In  general, 
the  French  horses  have  the  fault  of  being 
heavy-shouldered,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
fault  of  the  Barb,  which  is  too  thin  in  the 
shoulder,  and  is  consequently  apt  to  be  shoul. 
der-slipt* 


*  The  German  horses  are  generally  large,  heavy,  and 
slow.  The  Hungarian  may  be  an  exception,  being 
lighter  and  speedier. 

s  France  contains  various  breeds  of  horses;  and  al- 
though much  attention  has  been  paid  to  improving  the 
different  races,  the  experiment  has  not  been  attended 
with  fiill  success.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  his  horses  might  cope  with  those  of 
England,  and  used  every  means  to  procure  some  of  oiir 
best  blood  ones,  as  well  as  Arabians.  Of  late  years, 
many  steeds  of  racing  blood  have  been  sold  to  the  French, 
and  some  of  the  nobility  have  hired  persons  from  &k|^ 
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Having  mentioned  the  hones  most  usually 
known  in  Europe,  we  pass  on  to  those  of  more 
distant  countries,  of  whose  horses  we  can  only 

J'udge  by  report  We  mentioned  the  wild 
lOTses  of  America.  Such  as  are  tame,  if  we 
may  credit  the  latest  reports,'  are  admir^jble.' 
Great  numbers  of  these  are  bred  up  to  the 
chase,  and  are  chiefly  kept  for  thb  purpose, 
particularly  at  Quito.  The  hunters,  as  Ulloa 
informs  us,  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  one 
part  on  foot,  the  other  on  horseback :  the 
business  of  the  footmen  is  to  rouse  the  deer ; 
and  that  of  the  horsemen,  to  hunt  it  down. 
They  all,  at  break  of  day,  repair  to  the  place 
appointed,  which  is  generally  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  with  every  man  his  greyhound.  The 
horsemen  place  themselves  on  the  highest 
peaks;  whilst  those  on  foot  range  the  preci. 
pices,  makinff  a  hideous  noise,  in  order  to  start 
the  deer.  Thus  the  company  extend  them- 
selves three  or  four  leagues,  or  more,  accord. 
ing  to  their  numbers.'  On  starting  any  game, 
the  horse  which  first  perceives  it  sets  off',  and 
the  rider,  being  unable  to  guide  or  stop  him, 
pursues  the  chase,  sometimes  down  such  a 
steep  slope,  that  a  man  on  foot,  with  the  great- 
est care,  could  hardly  keep  his  legs ;  from 
thence  he  flies  up  a  dangerous  ascent,  or  along 
the  side  of  a  mountain  ;  so  that  a  person  not 
used  to  this  exercise  would  think  it  much  safer 
to  throw  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  than  com- 
mit his  life  to  the  precipitate  ardour  of  his 
horse.  The  other  horses  which  join  in  the 
chase  do  not  wait  for  the  riders  to  animate 
them  ;  they  set  forward  immediately  upon 


land  acqQftinted  with  breeding;  but  all  their  efforts  to 
produce  hones  equal  to  ours  for  beauty,  fleetness,  and 
straogth,  have  proved  abortive.  There  are  various  ex- 
cellent and  serviceable  breeds  in  different  provinces; 
those  of  Normandy  have  long  been  celebrated  as  carriage 
and  troop  hofses.  During  the  late  war,  this  province 
was  a  great  nursery  for  the  cavalry.  The  Norman 
horses  are  tall  and  strong  boned;  with  considerable 
spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  docile  in  their  habits. 
After  the  Norman  conquest,  William  being  sensible  of 
the  superiority  of  this  breed.  Imported  many  of  them  in- 
to England,  and  by  crossing  them  with  our  native  breeds, 
produced  good  troop  horses  and  roadsters.  The  best 
hackneys  in  France  are  bred  in  Limousin;  they  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Spanish  breed,  and  have  in  all  pro- 
bability sprang  from  them.  They  sre  also,  from  their 
spirit,  weH  calculated  for  hunters,  in  which  capacity 
they  acquit  themselves  better  than  any  others  of  the 
French  stoclc. 

1  UUoa's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
'  The  English  horse,  with  a  good  deal  of  blood,  pre- 
valb  in  Virginia  and  Kentuclcy,  and  is  found,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  all  the  States. 

*  The  tribes  in  South  America,  who  had  learn, 
ed  to  use  horses,  were  never  in  want  of  those  ani- 
inals.  At  one  time,  an  extent  of  open  pasture  equal  to 
the  whole  area  of  Great  Britain,  was  full  of  wild  cattle 
of  all  kinds,  and  horses  herded  together  in  thousands 
and  ten  thousands.  Falkner,  the  English  Jesuit,  upon 
one  of  his  missionary  Journeys,  was  surrounded  by  them 
during  a  fortnight ;  thicli  troops  sometimes  passed  by 


seeing  mother  at  full  speed  ;  and  it  becomes 
prudence  in  the  rider  to  give  them  their  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  let  them  feel  the  spur, 
to  carry  him  over  the  precipices.  These 
horses  are  backed  and  exercised  to  this  me- 
thod  of  hunting  ;  and  their  usual  pace  is  trot- 
ting. 

There  are  said  to  be  very  good  horses  in 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Those  of 
Crete  were  in  great  reputation  among  the 
ancients  for  their  swiftness  and  force  ;  how- 
ever, at  present  they  are  but  little  used,  even 
in  the  country  itself,  because  of  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  ground,  which  is  there  very  rocky 
and  mountainous.  The  original  horses  of 
Morocco  are  much  smaller  than  the  Arabian 
breed ;  however,  they  are  very  swift  and  vig- 
orous. In  Turkey  there  are  to  be  found  horses 
of  almost  all  races :  Arabian,  Tartars,  Hun. 
garians,  and  those  natural  to  the  place.  The 
latter  are  very  beautiful  and  elegant;  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  fire,  swiftness,  and  man- 
agement ;  but  they  are  not  able  to  support 
fatigue:  they  eat  little  ;  they  are  easily  heated; 
and  they  have  skins  so  sensible,  that  they  can 
scarcely  bear  the  rubbing  of  the  stirrup.  The 
Persian  horses  are,  in  general,  the  most  beau, 
tiful  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  £ast  The 
pastures  in  the  plains  of  Media,  Persepolis, 
Ardebil,  and  Derbent,  are  excellent  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  them  ;  and  there  were  bred 
in  those  places  vast  numbers,  by  order  of  the 
government  of  Persia,  while  that  country  was 
under  any  government  Pietro  della  Valle 
prefers  the  horses  of  Persia  to  those  of  Italy ; 


him  in  full  speed  for  two  or  three  houre  together,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  and  the  Indians  in  his 
company  preserved  themselves  from  being  run  over  and 
trampled  to  death.  They  are  easily  captured.  A  piece 
of  ground  is  burnt;  when  the  new  grass  springs  np,  they 
are  attracted  to  it  by  the  richness  of  the  pasture,  and 
the  hunters  are  ready  to  drive  them  into  a  deooy.  The 
wild  horses  will  surround  the  tame  ones,  caress  them, 
and  lead  them  away,  as  if  they  were  scting  rationally, 
and  delighted  in  bringing  them  to  the  liberty  which 
they  themselves  enjoyed  ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  tamo 
horses,  if  they  have  associated  a  little  while  with  their 
free  fellow-creatures,  rebel  fiercely  afterwards  against 
the  bit  and  the  saddle.  Great  numbers  perish  miserably 
in  their  wild  state,  and  it  Is  said  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  colts  never  grow  up.  The  fly  attacks  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  foaled,  so  that  thousands  are  devoured 
by  maggots  :  the  Jaguars  take  a  large  share,  and  many 
are  trodden  to  death  by  the  horees  in  their  drove.  Great 
numbers  die  during  seasons  of  drought  :  they  rush  at 
such  times  into  the  lakes  and  marshes,  where  many 
plunge  into  the  mud  and  are  lost,  and  others  are  tram- 
pled  down  by  those  who  from  behind  press  on  with  the 
same  painful  and  raging  impulse.  Azara,  more  than 
once,  saw  the  carcasses  of  many  thousands  which  had 
thus  been  destroyed :  and  their  skeletons  are  found  on 
the  edge  of  empty  lakes,  and  in  the  dry  channels  of  thu 
rivers.  Thev  are  of  so  litUe  value  that  very  many  aie  kill- 
ed merely  for  their  fat,  which  is  used  in  preparing  deer 
skin,  and  the  people  go  no  where  on  i}oL-^Souikey*4 
HUtory  qf  BraxU^ 
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and  informs  us,  that  they  are  in  general  of  a 
middle  size ;  and  although  some  are  found  eren 
of  the  smallest  stature,  yet  that  does  not  im- 
pair their  beauty  or  their  strength;  yet,  in  some 
places,  they  are  found  of  a  very  good  size,  and 
as  large  as  the  English  saddle-horses  are  gen. 
erally  found  to  be :  they  have  all  a  thin  head, 
a  fine  crest,  a  narrow  breast,  small  ears  -well 
placed,  the  legs  fine,  the  hoof  hard,  and  the 
croup  beautiful;  they  are  docile,  spirited,  nim- 
ble,  hardy,  courageous,  and  capable  of  support- 
ing very  great  fatigue;  they  run  very  swiftly, 
without  being  easily  fatigued  ;  they  are  strong, 
and  easily  nourished,  being  only  supplied  with 
barley  and  chopped  straw;  they  are  put  to  grass 
only  for  six  weeks  in  the  spring  ;  they  have  al- 
ways the  tail  at  full  length,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  geldings  among  the  number ;  they 
are  defended  from  the  air,  as  in  England,  by 
body-clothes:  they  attend  them  with  the  most 
punctual  exactness;  and  they  are  rid  generally 
in  a  snafSe,  without  spurs.  Great  numbers 
of  these  are  every  year  transported  into  Tur- 
key, but  chiefly  into  the  East  Indies  :  how- 
ever, after  all,  travellers  agree  that  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  Arabian  horses, 
either  for  courage,  force,  or  beauty  ;  and  that 
the  latter  are  eagerly  sought,  even  in  Persia. 
The  horses  of  India  are  of  a  very  indifferent 
kind,  being  weak  and  washy. ^  Those  which 
are  used  by  the  grandees  of  the  country  come 
from  Persia  and  Arabia ;  tliey  are  fed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  hay  during  the  day ;  and  at 
night  theyTiave  boiled  peas,  mixed  with  su- 
gar sihd  butter,  instead  of  oats  or  barley  :  this 
nourishment  supports  them,  and  gives  them 
strength  ;  otherwise  they  would  soon  sink  and 
degenerate.  Those  naturally  belonging  to 
the  country,  are  very  small  and  vicious.  Some 
are  so  very  little,  that  Tavernor  reports,  that 
the  young  Mogul  prince,  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight,  rode  one  of  those  little  horses,  that 
was  not  much  larger  than  a  greyhound :  and  it 
is  not  long  since  one  of  these  was  brought  over 
into  this  country  as  a  present  to  our  Queen, 
that  measures  no  more  than  nine  hands  high  : 
and  is  not  much  larger  than  a  common  mas- 
tiff. It  would  seem,  that  climates  excessive- 
ly hot  are  unfavourable  to  this  animal.  In 
this  manner,  the  horses  of  the  Gold.  Coast,  and 


^  The  climate  of  India  does  not  seem  favourable  to 
the  horse.  The  breeds  which  may  be  termed  native,  or 
iiuch  as  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  are 
weak  and  degenerate.  It  is  found  oecessary,  in  order 
tv  Iceep  up  a  good  stocic,  to  have  horses  introduced  from 
foreign  countries.  The  breed  called  the  Taxee  is,  per- 
haps, of  the  older  kind ;  they  are  of  a  slight  make,  with 
long  hollovf  backs,  their  limbs  placed  ill  below  them,  and 
are  weak,  spiritless  animals,  while  they  are  extremely 
irritable  and  stubborn.  The  only  redeeming  quality  is 
the  easiness  of  their  paces,  which,  in  a  country  where 
Uie  heat  is  oppressive,  is  matter  of  no  small  c  onsldera- 
lion. 


of  Guinea,  are  extremely  little,  but  very  ma- 
nageable. It  is  a  common  exercise  wi&i  the 
grandees  of  that  country,  who  are  excellent 
horsemen,  to  dart  out  their  lances  before  them 
upon  full  gallop,  and  to  catch  them  again  be- 
fore they  o^me  to  the  ground.  They  have  a 
sport  also  on  horseback  that  requires  great  dex- 
terity in  the  rider,  and  a  gpreat  share  of  acti- 
vity  in  the  horse  :  they  stnke  off  a  ball,  witli 
a  battledore,  while  they  are  upon  a  full  gal- 
lop, and  pursuing  it,  strike  it  again  before  it 
comes  to  the  ground  ;  and  this  they  continue 
for  a  mile  together,  striking  sometimes  to  the 
right,  and  sometimes  to  the  left,  with  amazing 
speed  and  agility. 

The  horses  of  China  are  as  indifferent  as 
those  of  India:  they  are  weak,  little,  ill- 
shaped,  and  cowardly.  Those  of  Corea  are 
not  above  three  feet  high  ;  almost  all  the  breed 
there  are  made  geldings,  and  are  so  timorous, 
that  they  can  be  rendered  no  way  serviceable 
in  war ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Tar- 
tar  horses  were  properly  the  conquerors  ol 
China«  These,  indeed,  are  very  serviceable 
in  war,  and  although  but  of  a  middle  size, 
yet  tbey  are  surprisingly  patient,  vigorous, 
swift,  and  bold ;  their  hoofs  are  extremely 
hard,  though  rather  too  narrow ;  their  heaidb 
are  6ne,  but  rather  too  little  ;  the  neck  is  long 
and  stiff ;  the  legs  of  the  longest ;  and  yet, 
with  all  these  faults,  they  are  found  to  be  an 
excellent  breed.  The  Tartars  live  with  their 
horses  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Arabians  do  ;  they  begin  to  back  them  at 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight  months,  placing  their 
children  upon  them,  who  manage  them  even 
at  that  early  age.  By  these  means  they  break 
them  by  little  and  little,  till  at  last,  about  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  years,  they  are  capable  of 
enduring  amazing  hardships.  Thus  they 
have  been  known  to  march  two  or  three  days 
without  once  stopping;  to  continue  five  or 
six,  without  eating  any  thing  except  a  hand- 
ful  of  grass  at  every  eight  hours ;  and,  be- 
sides, to  remain  without  drinking  for  four  and 
twenty  hours.  These  horses,  which  are  so  yi. 
gorous  in  their  own  country,  lose  all  their 
strength  when  they  are  brought  into  China 
or  the  Indies  ;  but  they  thrive  pretty  well  in 
Persia  and  Turkey.  The  race  of  little  Tar- 
tars  towards  the  north  have  also  a  breed  of 
little  horses,  which  they  set  such  a  value  upon, 
that  it  is  forbidden  to  sell  them  to  strangers: 
these  horses  have  the  very  same  qualities  witli 
those  of  the  larger  kind ;  which  they  probably 
derive  from  a  similar  treatment  There  are 
also  very  fine  horses  in  Circassia  and  Min. 
grelia.  There  are  some  greatly  esteemed  in 
tlie  Ukraine,  in  Walachia,  Poland,  and  Swe- 
den ;  but  we  have  no  particular  accounts  of 
their  excellencies  or  defects. 
I      If  we  consult  the  ancients  on  the  nature 
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and  qaalities  of  the  horses  of  different  coun. 
tries,  we  learn  tliat  the  Grecian  horses,  and 
particularly  those  of  Thessaly,  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  excellent  for  war ;  that  those 
of  Achaia  were  the  largest  that  were  known  ; 
that  the  most  beautiful  came  from  Egypt, 
which  bred  great  numbers  ;  that  the  horses  of 
Ethiopia  were  not  in  esteem,  from  the  heat  of 
the  country ;  that  Arabia  and  Africa  furnished 
very  beautiful  horses,  and  very  fit  for  the 
course ;  that  those  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
of  Apulia,  were  very  good ;  that  in  Sicily, 
Cappadocia,  Syria,  Armenia,  Media,  and 
Persia,  there  were  excellent  horses,  equally 
esteemed  for  their  speed  and  vigour ;  that 
those  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  though  small, 
were  spirited  and  courageous ;  that  those  of 
Spain  resembled  the  Parthian  horses,  in'  be- 
ing very  well  adapted  for  war ;  that  in  WaU 
achia  and  Transylvania,  there  were  horses 
with  bushy  tails,  and  manes  hanging  down  to 
the  ground,  which,  nevertheless,  were  ex- 
tremely swift  and  active;  that  the  Danish 
horses  were  good  leapers  ;  those  of  Scandina- 
via, though  little,  were  well  shaped,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  agility ;  that  the  Flanders' 
breed  was  strong  ;  that  the  Gaulish  horses 
were  good  for  carrying  burdens ;  that  Ger- 
man breeds  were  so  bad,  so  diminutive,  and 
ill-shaped,  that  no  use  could  be  made  of  them  ; 
that  the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  horses  were 
good  ;  and,  lastly,  that  those  of  India  were 
very  diminutive  and  feeble. 

Such  are  the  different  accounts  we  have  of 
the  various  races  of  horses  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  I  have  hitherto  omitted  making 
mention  of  one  particular  breed  more  excel- 
lent than  any  that  either  the  ancients  or  mo- 
dems have  produced  ;  and  that  is  our  own. 
It  is  not  without  great  assiduity  and  unceas- 
ing application,  that  the  English  horses  are 
now  become  superior  to  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  for  size,  strength,  swiftness,  and 
beauty.  It  was  not  without  great  attention, 
and  repeated  trials  of  all  the  best  horses  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  have  been 
thus  successful  in  improving  the  breed  of  this 
aiiiroal;  so  that  the  Englisn  horses  are  now 
capable  of  performing  what  no  others  ever 
could  attain  to.  By  a  judicious  mixture  of 
the  several  kinds,  by  the  happy  difference  of 
our  soils,  and  by  our  superior  skill  in  manage- 
ment, we  have  brought  this  animal  to  its  high- 
est perfection.  An  English  horse,  therefore, 
is  now  known  to  excel  the  Arabian  in  size 
and  swiftness,  to  be  more  durable  than  the 
Barb,  and  more  hardy  than  the  Persian.  An 
ordinary  racer  is  krtown  to  go  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  two  minutes:  and  we  had  one  instance, 
in  the  admirable  Childers,  of  still  greater  ra- 
pidity. He  has  been  frequently  known  to 
move  above  eighty.two  feet  and  a  half  a  in 


second,  or  almost  a  mile  in  a  minute  ;  he  has 
also  run  round  the  course  of  Newmarket, 
which  is  very  little  less  than  four  miles,  in 
six  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  But  what  is 
surprising,  few  horses  have  been  since  found 
that  ever  could  equal  him  ;  and  those  of  his 
breed  have  been  remarkably  deficient.^ 

However  this  be,  no  horses  can  any  way 
equal  our  own,  either  in  point  of  swiftness  or 
strength;  and  these  are  the  qualifications  our 
horsemen  seem  chiefly  to  value.  For  this 
reason,  when  the  French,  or  other  foreigners, 
describe  our  breed,  they  all  mention,  as  a 
fault,  the  awkward  and  ungainly  motion  of 
our  horses ;  they  allow  them  to  be  very  good, 
indeed,  but  they  will  not  grant  them  an  easy 
or  an  eleeant  carriage.*  But  these  writers  do 
not  consider  that  this  seeming  want  of  grace 
is  entirely  the  result  of  our  manner  of  break- 
ing them.  We  consult  only  speed  and  des- 
patch  in  this  animal's  motions :  the  French 
and  other  nations  are  more  anxious  for  parade 
and  spirit.  For  this  reason,  we  always  throw 
our  horses  forward,  while  they  put  them  upon 
their  haunches:  we  give  them  an  easy  swift 
gait  of  going,  that  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground;  they,  on  the  contrary,  throw  them 
back,  giving  them  a  more  showy  appearance 
indeed,  but  one  infinitely  less  useful.  The 
fault  of  our  manner  of  breaking  is,  that  the 
horse  is  sometimes  apt  to  fall  forward :  the 
French  managed-horse  never  falls  before,  but 


^  This  horse  was  well  known  by  the  ntme  of  the 
Flying,  or  Devonshire,  Childers.  He  was  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  allowed  by  sportsmen 
to  be  the  fleetest  horse  that  ever  was  bred  in  the  world. 
He  started  repeatedly  at  Newmarket  against  the  best 
horses  of  his  time,  and  was  never  beaten.  He  won  in 
different  prizes,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £20,000,  and 
was  aftenTards  reserved  for  breeding.  The  sire  of 
Childers  was  an  Arabian,  sent  by  a  gentleman  as  a  pre- 
sent to  his  brother  in  England.  Childers  was  somewhat 
more  than  fifteen  hands  in  height.  He  was  foaled  in 
17l5i  and  was  the  property  of  Leonard  Childers,  Esq. 
of  Can*  House,  near  Doncaster,  and  sold  when  young  to 
the  Duke  of  DeTonshire.  It  is  said  that  Childers  was 
first  used  as  a  hunter,  where  he  evinced  high  qualities, 
and  was  noted  for  being  very  headstxong,  as  well  as 
vicious.  He  had  not  however  any  restiveness.  It  is 
supposed  his  racing  career  commenced  at  five  or  six, 
and  he  beat  all  competitors  at  whatever  distance.  He 
was  never  tried  at  running  a  single  mile,  but  his  speed 
must  have  been  almost  a  mile  in  a  minute.  He  ran 
over  the  Beacon  course,  which  is  four  miles,  one  furlong, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  yards,  in  seven  min- 
utes and  thirty  seconds;  covering  at  every  bound  a  spare 
of  about  twenty-five  yards.  On  one  occasion,  he  made 
a  spring  or  leap,  with  his  rider  on  his  back,  on  level 
ground,  of  twenty-five  feet.  Childers  died  in  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  stud  in  1741,  aged  twenty-six  years. 
There  were  various  other  coursers  of  the  same  name 
nearly  ootemporary  with  this  prince  of  horses.  Bleeding 
Childers,  so  named  from  his  having  frequent  bleedings 
at  the  nose,  afterwards  called  Young  Childers,  and  final- 
ly Bartlett's  Childers:  he  was  full  brother  to  Flying 
Childers,  and  was  never  trained. 

*  See  Bufibn's  account  of  our  hones. 
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raore  usaally  on  one  side:  and  for  this  reason 
the  rider  wears  stiff  boots  to  guard  his  legs 
against  such  accidents.  However,  it  would 
be  a  very  easy  matter  to  give  our  horses  all 
that  grace  which  foreigners  are  so  fond  of ; 
but  it  would  certainly  take  from  their  swift- 
ness and  durability. 

But  in  what  deeree  of  contempt  soever, 
foreigners  might  formerly  have  held  our 
horses,  they  have  for  some  time  perceived 
their  error,  and  our  English  hunters  are  con. 
sidered  as  the  noblest  and  the  most  useful 
horses  in  the  world.  Our  geldings  are,  there- 
fore, sent  over  to  the  continent  in  great  num. 
bers,  and  sell  at  very  great  prices ;  as  for  our 
mares  aad  stallions,  there  is  a  law  prohibiting 
their  exportation ;  and  one  similar  to  this  is 
said  to  have  obtained  even  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Athelstan,  who  prohibited  their  ex- 
portation, except  where  designed  as  presents. 

Roger  de  Belegme,  created  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury by  William  the  Conqueror,*  is  the  first 
who  is  recorded  to  have  made  attempts  towards 
the  mending  our  native  breed.  He  intro- 
duced Spanish  stallions  into  his  estate  at 
Powisland  in  Wales,  from  which  that  part  of 
the  country  was  for  many  ages  after  famous 
for  a  swift  and  generous  race  of  horses;  how- 
ever, at  that  time  strength  and  swiftness  were 
raore  regarded  than  beauty;  the  horses' shapes, 
in  time  of  action,  being  entirely  hid  by  a 
coat  of  armour  which  the  knights  then  usual- 
ly put  upon  them  either  by  way  of  ornament 
or  defence. 

The  number  of  our  horses  in  London  alone, 
in  the  time  of  king  Stephen,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  However,  long 
after,  in  the  times  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
whole  kingdom  could  not  supply  two  thousand 
horses  to  form  our  cavalry.  At  present,  the 
former  numbers  seem  revived,  so  that  in  the 
late  war,  we  furnished  out  above  thirteen 
thousand  horsemen;  and  could,  if  hard  pushed, 
supply  above  four  times  that  number.  How 
far  this  great  increase  of  horses  among  us  may 
be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  is  not  the  proper 
business  of  the  present  page  to  discuss ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  where  horses  increase  in  too 
great  a  degree,  men  must  diminish  propor. 
tionably;  as  that  food  which  goes  to  supply  the 
one,  might  very  easily  be  converted  into  nour- 
ishment to  serve  tlie  other.  But,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  speculating  too  remotely,  to  argue  for 
the  diminution  of  their  numbers  upon  this 
principle,  since  every  manufacture  we  export 
mto  other  countries,  takes  up  room,  and  may 
have  occupied  that  place,  which  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity,  might  have  given  birth  and 


1  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  To  this  work  I  am 
Indebted  for  sevenl  particularg  with  regard  to  the  oa- 
Live  animais  of  this  island.— ^Aofe  by  Goidtmith. 


subsistence  to  mankind,  and  have  added    to 
population.^ 

Be  this  as  it  will,  as  we  have  been  at  such 
expence  and  trouble  to  procure  an  excaUent 

1  The  breed  of  hones  in  Great  Britain  is  now  as  mix- 
ed as  that  of  its  inhabitants  ;  the  frequent  iatroductioo 
of  foreign  horses  has  given  us  a  variety  that  no  other 
single  country  can  boast ;  most  other  countries  producing 
only  one  Idnd,  while  ours,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the 
several  species,  by  the  happy  difference  of  our  aoila,  and 
by  our  superior  skill  and  manaj^ement,  has  brought  each 
quality  of  this  noble  animal  to  the  highest  perfection. 
In  the  annals  of  Newmarket  may  be  found  instances  of 
horses  that  have  literally  outstripped  the  wind,  as  the 
celebrated  M.  Condamine  has  shown  in  his  remarics  on 
thoae  of  Great  Britam.  The  species  used  in  huntinir  is 
a  nappy  combination  of  the  former  with  others  superior 
in  strength,  but  inferior  In  point  oi  speed  and  lineage: 
a  uiuon  of  both  is  necessary ;  for  the  fatigues  of  the  chase 
roust  be  supported  by  the  spirit  of  the  one,  as  well  as  by 
the  vigour  cif  the  other.  No  country  can  bring  a  par- 
allel to  the  strength  and  sise  of  our  horses  destined  for 
the  draught,  or  to  the  activity  and  strength  united  of 
those  that  form  our  cavalry.  In  London,  there  are  in- 
stances of  single  horses  tliat  are  al)le  to  draw  on  a  plain, 
for  a  small  space,  the  weight  of  three  tarn*  t  But  the 
most  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  our  British 
horses  is  to  be  drawn  from  that  of  our  mill-horsea;  some 
of  these  will  carry,  at  one  load,  thirteen  measures,  which 
at  a  moderate  computation  of  seventy  pounds  each,  will 
amount  to  916  pounds.  Our  cavalry  in  the  late  cam- 
paigns (when  they  had  an  opportunity)  showed,  over 
those  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  the  French,  a  great  supep> 
iority  both  of  strength  and  activity ;  the  enemy  was 
.broken  through  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  our  squad- 
rons; when  the  German  horses,  from  their  great  weight 
and  inactive  make,  w^ere  unable  to  second  our  eflbrts. 

We  proceed  to  notice  a  little  more  particularly  some 
of  the  more  prominent  kinds  of  British  horses.  In 
doing  so,  we  shall  chiefly  follow  the  *'  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  published  in  the  Library' of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Tub  Coach- Horsr.  This  animal  has  fully  shared  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  and  is  as  different  from 
what  he  was  fifty  years  ago  as  It  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  dnmsy-barrelled,  ck)ddy-8hottldered,  round-legged, 
black  family  horse,  neither  a  coach  nor  a  dray-horse, 
but  something  between  both,  as  fat  as  an  ox,  and,  wiih 
all  his  pride  and  prancing  at  first  starting,  not  equal  to 
more  than  six  miles  an  hour,  and  knocking-up  with  one 
hard  day's  work,  is  no  more  seen ;  and  we  have,  instead 
of  him,  an  animal  as  tall,  deep-chested,  rising  In  the 
withers,  slanting  in  the  shoulders,  flat  in  the  legs,  with 
even  more  strength,  and  with  treble  the  speed.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  deception,  however,  even  in  the  best 
of  these  improved  coach-horses.  They  prance  it  nobly 
through  the  streets  ;  and  they  have  more  work  in  them 
than  the  okl  clumsy,  sluggish  breed:  but  they  have  not 
the  endurance  that  could  be  wished, — and  a  pair  of  poor 
post-horses  would,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  beat 
them  hollow.  The  knee-action,  and  high  lifting  of  the 
feet  in  the  carriage-horse  is  deemed  an  excellence,  be- 
cause it  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  his  appearance;  but  it 
is  necessarily  accompanied  by  much  wear  and  tear  of 
the  legs  and  feet.  The  principal  points  in  the  coach- 
horse  are,  substance  well  placed,  a  deep  and  well  pro- 
portioned body,  bohe  under  the  knee,  and  sound,  open, 
tough  feet. 

The  origin  of  the  better  kind  ofooach-horae  is  the  Cleve- 
land Bay,  confined  principally  to  Yorkshire  and  Dur- 
ham, with,  perhaps,  Lincolnshire  on  one  side,  and 
NorthumberUnd  on  the  other,  but  difficult  to  meet  with 
pure  in  either  county.  The  Cleveland  mare  is  crossed 
by  a  three-fourth,  or  thoroughbred  horse  of  suflteient 
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lyreed  of  hones,  it  is  not  now  to  be  expected 
that  we  shoald  decline  the  advantages  arising 
ffom  it,  j  ust  when  in  our  possession.  It  may  be 
therefore  the  most  prudent  measure  in  our 

substance  and  height,  and  the  produce  is  the  coach-horse 
most  in  repute,  \iith  his  arched  crest  and  high  action. 
From  the  thoroughbred  of  sufficient  height,  but  not  of 
■o  much  substance,  we  obtain  the  four-in-hand,  and  su- 
perior curricle- horse.  From  less  height  and  more  sub- 
stance we  have  the  hunter  and  better  sort  of  liaduiey  ; 
and,  from  the  half  bred,  we  derive  the  macliineer,  the 
poster,  and  the  common  carriage-horse:  indeed,  Cleve- 
land, and  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  decided  breed- 
ing county  in  England  for  coach-horses,  hunters,  and 
hackneys.  The  ooach-horBe  is  nothing  more  than  a  tall, 
strong,  oversized  hunter.  The  hackney  has  many  of 
the  qualities  of  the  hunter  on  a  small  scale. 

Heavy  Dr aught  Horses.  The  Cleveland  horses  have 
been  known  to  carry  more  than  seven  hundred  pounds 
sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  perform  this 
journey  four  times  in  a  week;  and  mill-horses  have  car- 
ried nine  hundred  and  ten  pounds  two  or  three  miles. 
Hones  for  slower  draught,  and  sometimes  even  for  the 
carriage,  are  produced  from  the  Scpfolk  Punch,  so 
called  from  his  round  punchy  make,  and  descended  from 
the  Norman  stallion  and  the  Suffolk  cart  mare.  The 
true  Suffolk,  like  the  Cleveland,  is  now  nearly  extinct. 
It  stood  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands  high,  of  a  sorrel 
colour ;  was  large  headed  ;  iow  shouldere<^  and  thick  on 
the  top ;  deep  and  round  chested  ;  long  backed ;  high  In 
the  croup;  large  and  strong  in  the  quarters ;  full  in  the 
flanks,  round  in  the  legs;  and  short  in  the  pasterns.  It 
was  the  very  horse  to  throw  his  whole  weight  Into  the 
collar,  with  sufficient  activity  to  do  it  effectually,  and 
hardihood  to  stand  a  long  day's  work.  The  present  breed 
possesses  many  of  the  peculiarities  and  good  qualities  of 
its  ancestors.  It  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  a  sorrel  col- 
our; it  is  a  taller  hone ;  higher  and  finer  in  the  shoulders; 
and  is  a  cross  with  the  Yorkshire  half  or  three-fourths 
br«d. 

The   CLTDRSDAtE  is  an   excellent  draught-horse, 


and  particularly  for  farming  business  and  in  a  hilly 
country.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  district  on 
the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  principally  bred. 
The  Clydesdale  horse  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Hamilton,  who  crossed  some  of  the  best 
Lanark  mares  with  stallions  which  he  had  brought  over 
from  Flanders.  The  Clydesdale  is  Uu-ger  than  the  Suf- 
folk, and  has  a  better  head,  a  longer  neck,  a  lighter  car. 
CRse,  and  deeper  legs;  strong,  hardy,  pulling  true,  and 
rarely  restive.  The  southern  parts  of  Scotland  are  prin- 
dpally  supplied  from  this  district ;  and  many  Clydes- 
dales, not  only  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  for  the 
ooach  and  the  saddle,  find  their  way  to  the  central,  and 
even  soutbem  counties  of  England.     Dealers  from  al- 


legislature,  to  encourage  the  breed  as  a  useful 
branch  of  commerce,  and  a  natural  defence  to 
the  country.  But  how  far  this  end  is  answer- 
ed by  the  breeding  up  of  racers,  is  what  most 


most  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  attend  the 
markets  of  Glasgow  and  IVutberglen. 

The  Heavy  Black  Horse  is  the  last  variety  it  may 
be  necessary  to  notice.  It  is  bred  chiefly  in  the  mid- 
land counties  from  Lincolnshire  to  Staffordshire.  Many 
are  bought  up  by  the  Surrey  and  Berkshire  farmers  at 
two  years  old, — and  being  worked  moderately  until  they 
are  foar,  earning  their  keep  all  the  while,  they  are  then 
sent  to  the  London  market,  and  sold  at  a  profit  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent. 

These  heavy  horses  are  bred  in  the  highest  perfection, 
as  to  size,  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  few  of  them 
are  less  than  seventeen  hands  high  at  two  and  a  hall 
years  old.  The  largest  of  this  heavy  breed  of  black 
horses  are  used  as  iray-kofriet.  The  next  in  size  are 
sold  as  wagg<m-hors€9i  and  a  smaller  variety,  and  with 
more  blocid,  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  our  m- 
valryt  and  is  likewise  devoted  to  undertaker's  work. 
All  our  heavy  draught  horses,  and  some  even  of  the 
lighter  kind,  have  been  lately  much  crossed  by  the  Flan- 
ders breed,  and  with  evident  improvement. 

The  Cavalry  Horses  contain  a  diflferent  proportion 
of  blood,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  required, 
or  the  caprice  of  the  commanding  officer.  Those  of  the 
household  troops  are  from  half  to  three-fourths  bred. 
Some  of  the  lighter  regiments  have  more  blood  in  them. 
Our  cavalry  horses  were  formerly  large  and  heavy.  Tc 
his  imposing  size  was  added  action  as  imposing.  The 
horse  was  trained  to  a  peculiar,  and  grand  and  beautiful 
method  of  going;  but  he  was  often  found  deficient  in 
real  service,  for  Uiis  very  action  diminished  his  speed, 
and  added  to  his  labour  and  fatigue.  A  considerable 
change  has  taken  pUce  in  the  character  of  our  war- 
horses:  lightness  and  activity  have  succeeded  to  bulk 
and  strength;  and  for  skirmishing  and  sudden  attack 
the  change  is  an  improvement.  It  is  particularly  found 
to  be  so  in  long  and  rapid  marches,  which  the  lighter 
troops  scarcely  regard,  while  the  heavier  horses,  with 
their  more  than  comparative  additional  weight  to  carry, 
are  knocked  up.  There  was,  however,  some  danger  of 
carrying  this  too  far;  for  it  was  found  that  in  the  en- 
gagements previous  to,  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterioo, 
our  heavy  household  troops  alone  were  able  to  repulse 
the  formidable  charge  of  the  French  guard. 

The  Race  Horse.  There  is  much  dispute  with  re. 
gard  to  the  origin  of  the  ihorwgh'hrtd  korse.     By 


some  he  is  traced  through  both  sire  and  dam  to  Eastern 
parentage;  others  believe  him  to  be  the  native  horse, 
improved  and  perfected  by  judicious  crossing  with  the 
Barb,  the  Turk,  or  the  Arabian.  "  The  Stud  Book," 
which  is  an  authority  acknowledged  by  every  English 
breeder,  traces  all  the  old  racers  to  some  Eastern  ori- 
gin;  or  it  traces  them  until  the  pedigree  is  lost  in  ths 
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persons,  versed  in  this  subject,  arc  very  apt 
to  question.  They  assert,  that  the  running- 
horse,  as  the  breed  has  been  for  a  long  time 
refined,  is  unfit  for  any  other  service  than  that 


uncertainty  of  an  early  period  of  breeding.  If  the  pedi- 
gree of  a  racer  of  the  present  day  be  required,  it  is 
traced  bade  to  a  certain  extent,  and  ends  with  a  well- 
icnown  racer ;~4r  if  an  earlier  derivation  be  required, 
that  ends  either  with  an  Eastern  horse,  or  in  obscu- 
rity. 

It  must,  on  the  whole,  be  allowed,  tliat  the  present 
English  thorough-bred  horse  Is  of  foreign  extraction, 
improved  and  perfected  by  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
and  by  diligent  cultivation.  There  are  some  exceptions, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sampson  and  Bay-Malton,  in  each  of 
whom,  although  the  best  horses  of  their  day,  there  was 
a  cross  of  vulgar  blood ;  but  they  are  only  exceptions  to 
a  general  rule.  In  our  best  racing  stables,  and,  particu- 
larly in  the  studs  of  the  Earls  of  Grosvenor  and  Egre- 
mont,  this  is  an  acknowledged  priuciple ;  and  it  is  not, 
when  properly  considered,  a  principle  at  all  derogatory 
to  the  credit  of  the  country.  The  British  climate, 
and  British  skill,  made  the  thorough-bred  horse  what 
he  Is. 

The  beautiful  tales  of  Eastern  countries,  and  some- 
what remoter  days,  may  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the 
Arabian  horse  possesses  marvellous  powers  ;  but  it  can- 
not admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  English  trained  horse  is 
more  beautiful,  and  far  swifter  and  stouter  than  the  just- 
ly-&med  coursers  of  the  desert.  In  the  burning  plains 
of  the  East,  and  the  frozen  climate  of  Russia,  he  has 
invariably  beaten  every  antagonist  ou  his  native  ground. 
A  few  years  ago,  RscRaiT,  an  English  horse  of  moderate 
reputation,  easily  beat  Pyramos,  the  best  Arabian  on 
the  Bengal  side  of  India. 

The  racer  is  generally  distinguished  by  his  beautiful 
Arabian  head; — his  fine  and  finely-set-on  neck; — his 
oblique,  lengthened  shoulders; — well-bent  hinder  legs ^ 
— his  ample,  muscular  quarters — his  flat  legs,  rather 
short  from  the  knee  downward,  although  not  always  so 
deep  as  they  should  be  ; — and  his  long  and  elastic  past- 
em. 

The  Hunter,  or  the  hunting  horse,  is  in  value  and 
beauty  next  to  the  racer.  He  should  seldom  be  under 
fifteen  or  more  than  sixteen  hands  high ;  below  this 
standard  he  cannot  always  sufficiently  measure  the  ob- 
ject before  him,  and  above  this,  he  is  apt  to  be  leggy 
and  awkward  at  his  work.  In  proportion  as  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  is  improved,  the  speed  of  the  chase 
is  increased.  The  scent  both  of  the  fox  and  the  hare 
will  lie  better  in  inclosed  and  well-cultivated  ground, 
than  on  open,  barren  heaths ;  and  there  is  more  running 
breasUhigh  than  when  the  hound  is  compelled  to  pick 
out  the  scent,  carrying  his  nose  almost  close  to  the 
ground,  and  consequently  going  more  slowly.  The 
character  of  the  hunter  is  consequently  gradually  chang- 
ing. Stoutness  is  still  required,  but  speed  is  becoming 
more  necessary,  and,  therefore,  for  the  fox,  and  the  deer, 
and  even  for  the  hare,  blood  is  an  essential  quality.  In 
strong,  thickly  inclosed  countries,  the  half-bred  horse 
may  get  tolerably  well  along ;  but  for  general  use  the 
hunter  should  be  at  least  tliree-quarters  bred,  perhaps 
seven-eights.  If  he  could  be  obtained  with  bone  enough, 
and  diHerent  action,  a  thorough-bred  horse  would  form 
the  best  of  all  hunters:  but  the  thorough-bred  horse, 
with  the  usual  action  of  the  racer,  would  not,  even  at 
three-quarters  speed,  always  carry  himself  sufficiently 
high  to  be  aware  of  and  to  clear  his  fences. 

A  horse  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hands  in  height 
is  called  a  Galloway,  from  a  beautiful  breed  of  little 
horses  once  found  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Solway  Firth,  but  now  sadly  degenerated*  and 


of  the  course,  being  too  slight  either  for  the 
road,  the  chase,  or  the  combat;  and  his  joints 
so  delicately  united,  as  to  render  him  subject 
to  the  sipailest  accidents.     They,  therefore, 

almost  lost,  from  the  attempts  of  the  farmers  to  obtain  a 
larger  kind,  and  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 


culture. There  is  a  tradition  in  that  country  that  the 
breed  is  of  Spanish  extraction,  some  horses  having 
escaped  from  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Grand  Armada, 
which  was  wrecked  in  the  neighbouring  coast.  Thi^ 
district,  however,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
supplied  that  monarch  with  a  great  numl>er  of  horses. 
The  pure  galloway  was  said  to  be  nearly  fourteen  hands 
high,  and  sometimes  more  ;  of  a  bright  bay,  or  brown, 
with  black  legs,  small  head  and  neck,  and  peculiarly 
deep  and  clean  legs.  Its  qualities  were  speed,  stoutness, 
and  sure-footedness  over  a  very  rugged  and  mountainous 
country.  Dr  Anderson  thus  describes  the  galloway: 
'*  There  was  once  a  breed  of  small  elegant  horses  in 
Scotland,  similar  to  those  of  Iceland  and  Sweden,  and 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  galloways;  the  best 
of  which  sometimes  reached  tlie  height  of  fourteen  bands 
and  a  half.  One  of  this  description  I  possessed,  it  hav- 
ing been  bought  for  my  use  when  a  boy.  In  point  of 
elegance  of  shape  it  was  a  perfect  picture;  and  in  dis- 
position was  gentle  and  compliant.  It  moved  almost 
with  a  wish,  and  never  tired.  I  rode  this  little  creature 
for  twienty-five  years,  and,  twice  in  that  time  I  rode  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  a  stretch,  without  stopping, 
except  to  bait,  and  that  not  ibr  above  an  hour  at  a  time. 
It  came  in  at  the  last  stage  with  as  much  ease  and  alac- 
rity as  it  travelled  the  first  I  could  have  undertaken 
to  have  performed  on  this  beast,  when  it  was  In  its  prime, 
sixty  miles  a-day  for  a  twelvemonth  running  without  any 
extraordinary  exertion." 

A  galloway  in  point  of  size,  whether  of  Scotch  origin 
or  not  we  are  uncertain,  performed,  about  the  year  1814. 
a  greater  feat  than  Dr  Anderson's  favourite.  It  started 
from  Londcm  with  the  Exeter  mail,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  changes  of  horses,  and  the  rapid  driv- 
ing of  that  vehicle,  it  arrived  at  Exeter  (one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  miles)  a  quarter  of  an  hour  liefore  the 
mail.  We  saw  him  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards, 
wind-galled,  spavined,  ring-honed,  and  a  lamentable 
picture  of  the  ingratitude  of  some  human  brutes  towards 
a  willing  and  faithful  servant  In  1764,  Mr  Corker's 
galloway  went  one  hundred  miles  a-day  for  three  suc- 
cessive d&ys,  over  the  Newmarket  course,  and  without 
the  slightest  distress.  A  galloway  belonging  to  Mr 
Sinclair,  of  Kirfoy-Lonsdale,  performed  at  Carlisle  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  one  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
hours. 

The  ^elsh  pony  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little 
animals  that  oan  be  imagined.  He  has  a  small  head, 
high  withers,  deep  yet  round  barrel,  short  joints,  flat 
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conclade,  that  less  encoaragenient  given  to 
racing  would  be  a  means  of  turning  us  from 
breeding  rather  for  swiftness  than  strength; 
and  that  we  should  thus  be  again  famous  for 
our  strong  hunters,  which  they  say  are  wear- 
ing out  from  among  us. 


legs,  and  good  round  feet.  He  will  live  on  any  fare, 
and  can  never  be  tired  out. 

The  Ejrmoor  Ponies,  although  generally  ugly  enough, 
are  hardy  and  useful. 

There  is  on  Dartmoor  a  race  of  ponies  much  in  re- 
quest in  that  vicinity,  being  sure-footed,  and  hardy,  and 
admirably  calculated  to  scramble  over  the  rough  roads 
and  dreary  wilds  of  that  mountainous  district.  The 
Dartmoor  pony  is  larger  than  the  Exmoor,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, uglier.  He  exists  there  almost  in  a  state  of  na^ 
ture. 

The  Higkkmd  Pony  Is  far  Infeiior  to  the  galloway. 
The  head  is  large,  he  is  low  before,  long  in  the  bacic, 
short  in  the  legs,  upright  iu  the  pasterns,  rather  slow  in 
his  paces,  and  not  pleasant  to  ride,  except  in  the  canter. 
His  habits  make  him  hardy,  for  he  is  rarely  housed  in 
the  summer  or  the  winter.  The  Rev  Mr  Hall,  in  his 
-  Travels  in  Scotland/*  says,  that  «  when  these  animals 
come  to  any  boggy  piece  of  ground,  they  first  put  their 
nose  to  it,  and  then  pat  on  it  in  a  peculiar  way  with  one 
of  their  forefeet,  and  from  the  sound  and  feel  of  the 
ground,  they  know  whether  it  will  bear  them.  They 
do  the  same  with  ice,  and  determine  in  a  minute  whe- 
ther they  will  proceed." 

The  Skgtland  Pony,  called  in  Scotland  Skeltie,  an  In- 


habitant of  the  extremest  northern  Scottish  isles,  is  a 
Ttry  diminutive  animal,  sometimes  not  seven  hands 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  rarely  exceeding  nine  and  a 
half.  He  is  often  exceedingly  beautiful,  with  a  small 
Head,  good-tempered  countenance,  a  short  neck,  fine 
towards  the  throttle,  shoulders  low  and  thick,  (in  so 
little  a  creature  far  from  being  a  blemish,)  back  short, 
quarters  expanded  and  powerful,  legs  flat  and  fine,  and 
pretty  round  feet.  They  possess  immense  strength  for 
their  size,  will  fatten  upon  anything;  and  are  perfectly 
docile.  One  of  them  nine  hands,  or  three  feet  in  height, 
carried  a  man  of  twelve  stone,  forty  miles  in  one  day. 

TuK  Irish  Horsk.  In  some  of  the  rich  grazing 
counties,  as  Meath  and  Roscommon,  a  large  long  blood- 
horse  is  reared  of  considerable  value,  but  he  seldom  has 
the  elegance  of  the  English  horse ;  he  is  larger  headed, 
more  leggy,  ragged-hipped,  angular,  yet  witli  great 
power  in  the  quarters,  much  depth  beneath  the  knee, 
stout  and  hardy,  full  of  fire  and  courage,  and  the  best 
leaper  In  the  world. 

The  Irish  horse  is  generally  smaller  than  the  Eoglish. 
Ho  is  stinted  in  his  growth,  for  the  poverty  and  custom 
of  the  country  have  Imposed  upon  him  much  hard  work, 
«t  a  time  when  he  is  unfit  for  labour  of  any  kind.     For 

VOL.  1. 


How  far  this  may  be  fact,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine,  being  but  little  versed 
in  a  subject  that  does  not  properly  come  with- 
in  the  compass  of  natural  history.  Instead 
therefore  of  farther  expatiating  on  this  well- 
known  animal's  qualifications,^   upon  which 


this  reason,  too,  the  Irish  horse  is  deficient  in  speed. 
There  is,  however,  another  explanation  of  this.  The  Irish 
thorough- bred  horse  is  not  equal  to  the  English.  He  is 
comparatively  a  weedy,  leggy,  worthless  animal,  and 
very  little  of  him  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
hunter  or  the  hackney. 

For  leaping  the  Irish  horse  is  unrivalled.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  leaping  of  the  English  horse,  striding  a.s 
it  were  over  a  low  fence,  and  stretched  at  his  full  length 
over  a  higher  one ;  it  is  the  proper  jump  of  the  deer, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  difiicult  to  sit,  and,  both  in  height 
a:id  extent,  unequalled  by  the  English  horse. 

If  we  look  to  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  there  are  few 
stage  waggons,  or  drays  with  immense  cattle  belonging 
to  them,  but  almost  every  thing  is  done  by  one-horse 
carts.  In  the  North  of  Ireland,  some  stout  horses  are 
employed  in  the  carriage  of  linen,  but  the  m^ority  of 
the  garrone  used  in  agriculture  or  commercial  pursuits 
are  miserable  and  half-starved  animals.  In  the  north  it 
is  somewhat  better.  There  is  a  native  breed  In  Ulster* 
hardy,  and  sure-footed,  but  with  little  pretension  to 
beauty  or  speed. 

'  In  buying  a  horse,  one  of  the  chief  requisites  to  be 
attended  to,  is  the  degree  of  nervous  energy  which  the 
animal  possesses;  and  It  is  the  union  of  this  energy 
with  good  conformation  that  make4  many  horses  invalu- 
able. Its  absence,  or  presence,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
be  discovered  by  tiie  purchaser  without  a  trial ;  and  to 
avoid  disappointment  in  this  respect.  It  is  therefore  ad- 
visable to  obtain  one  prior  to  purchase.  The  horse 
should  be  set  to  the  work  he  will  be  called  on  to  perform ; 
and  if  he  is  intended  for  the  saddle  or  single  harness,  he 
should  have  no  companion  on  his  trial,  for  many  hor^s 
work  well  in  company,  that  are  downright  sluggards 
when  alone. 

Some  horses  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  going,  or  are 
difficult  to  manage,  or  have  some  vice  which  is  only 
displayed  at  work.  These  are  so  many  more  reasons 
for  having  a  trial  prior  to  striking  a  bargain.  But  If  that 
cannot  l)e  obtained,  some  sort  of  conclusion  regarding 
the  animal's  spirit  may  be  drawn  from  his  general  ap- 
pearance. The  way  he  carries  his  head,  his  attention 
to  surrounding  objects,  his  gait,  and  the  lively  motion  of 
his  ears,  may  all  or  each  be  looked  to  as  indicative  of 
*'  bottom''  or  willingness  to  work.  It  is  only,  however. 
In  a  private  stable,  or  in  that  of  a  respecUble  dealer, 
that  these  criteria  can  be  depended  upon ;  for  in  a  mar- 
ket-place, the  animal  is  too  much  excited  by  the  crack- 
ing of  whips,  and  the  too  frequent  application  of  them, . 
to  be  judged  of  as  regards  his  temper.  Neither  must 
the  buyer  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  animation 
which  horses  display  at  an  auction,  or  on  coming  out  of 
the  stable  of  a  petty  dealer,  for  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  too  well  made  known,  that  there  are  many  unprinci- 
pled dealers,  who  make  it  their  business,  before  showing 
a  horse,  to  '*  put  some  life  in  him,"  that  is,  they  torture 
him  with  the  lash,  till,  between  pain  and  fear,  the  poor 
animal  is  so  much  excited  as  to  bound  from  side  to  side 
with  his  utmost  agility,  at  the  least  sound  or  movement 
of  the  bystanders. 

The  head,  as  being  a  part  not  at  all  contributing  to 
progression,  should,  in  the  saddle-horse,  be  small,  that 
it  may  be  light — the  nostrils  expanded  to  admit  plenty 
of  air,  and  the  space  between  the  branches  of  the  lower 
jaw,  called  the  channel,  should  be  wide,  that  there  may 
be  plenty  of  room  for  the  head  of  the  windpipe.  In  the 
9  K 
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many  v^olumes  might  easily  be  written,  I 
will  content  myself  with  just  mentioning 
the  description  of  Camerarius,  in  which  he 
professes  to  unite  all  the  perjfections  which 
a  horse  ought  to  be  possessed  of: — **  It  must," 
says  he,  "  have  three  parts  like  those  of  a 
woman  ;  the  breast  must  be  broad,  the  hips 
round,  and  the  mane  long  :  it  must  in  three 
things  resemble  a  lion  ;  its  countenance  must 
be  fierce,  its  courage  must  be  great,  and  its 
fury  irresistible ;  it  must  have  three  things 
belonging  to  the  sheep  ;  the  nose,  gentleness, 
and  patience  :  it  must  have  three  of  a  deer ; 
head,  leg,  and  skin  :  it  must  have  three  of  a 
wolf;  throat,  neck,  and  hearing  :  it  must  have 
three  of  a  fox  :  ear,  tail,  and  trot :  three  of  a 
serpent ;  memory,  sight,  and  flexibility  :  and, 

draught-horse,  a  heavy  head  is  not,  as  &r  as  utility  is 
concerned,  an  objection,  for  it  enables  him  to  throw  some 
weight  into  the  collar ;  and  hence,  excepting  its  ugli- 
ness, it  is  rather  an  advantage  if  he  is  used  entirely  for 
draught.  But  it  makes  the  saddle-horse  bear  heavy  on 
the  hand  of  the  rider,  makes  him  liable  to  stumble,  and, 
when  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck,  is  apt  to  wear  out 
the  fore  feet  and  legs  by  its  great  weight.  The  neck  of 
the  saddle-horse  should  be  thin,  not  too  much  arched, 
and  rather  short  than  long,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
head  should  be  light:  and,  in  the  draught-horse,  it  may 
be  thick,  stallion-like,  and  sufficiently  long  to  afford 
plenty  of  room  for  the  collar,  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  head  may  be  large  in  this  animal.  The  wind- 
pipe should  be  large,  and  standing  well  out  from  the 
neck,  that  the  air  may  have  an  easy  passage  to  and  from 
the  lungs.  The  horse  used  for  both  carrying  and  draw- 
Ing  should  have  a  head  and  neck  neither  too  light  nor 
too  heavy. 

That  the  saddle-horse  may  be  safe,  and  have  exten- 
sive action,  it  is  necessary  that  the  withers  be  high. 
This  advantage  is  indicated  by  the  horse  standing  well 
up  before ;  and  it  is  usual,  in  showing  a  horse,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  height  of  the  forehand,  by  making  him 
stand  with  his  forefeet  on  a  somewhat  elevated  spot.  A 
horse  with  low  withers  appears  thick  and  cloddy  about 
the  shoulder.  In  the  ass  and  mule,  the  withers  are  very 
low,  and  the  shoulders  very  flat,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  they  are  so  unpleasant  to  ride,  and  why  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  keep  the  saddle  in  its  proper  place  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  crupper.  High  withers,  however,  are 
not  essential  to  the  racer,  or  the  draught-horse.  The 
former  does  all  his  work  by  leaps,  and  that  is  performed 
best  when  the  horse  stands  somewhat  higher  behind  than 
before:  neither  are  high  withers  necessary  to  the  draught- 
horse:  but  in  the  roi^ster  they  are  as  important  as  the 
safety  of  the  rider  is,  for  a  horse  with  a  low  forehand  is 
easily  thrown  on  his  knees.  In  the  draught-horse,  this 
tendency  towards  the  ground  is  obviated  by  the  support 
the  collar  affords. 

The  chest  should  be  deep  and  wide  in  all  horses,  but 
especially  so  in  one  intended  for  quick  work,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  plenty  of  room  for  those  important 
organs,  the  lungs. 

The  back  should  not  be  too  long  nor  too  short;  for 
though  length  is  favourable  to  an  extended  stride  and 
rapid  motion,  yet  it  makes  the  horse  weak,  and  onable 
either  to  draw  or  carry  any  considerable  weight  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  back  be  too  short,  the  horse's  action 
must  be  confined,  and  short-backed  horses  in  general 
make  an  unpleasant  noise  when  trotting,  by  striking  the 
shoe  of  the  hind  foot  against  the  shoe  of  the  fore  one : 
and  though  they  are  in  general  very  luurdy,  and  capable 


lastly,  three  of  a  hare  ;  ronnlng,  walking, 
and  perseverance."* 


CHAP.  11. 

OF  THE  ASS.  * 

Although  this  animal  is  very  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  horse  at  first  sight,  yet  apoii 
a  closer  inspection,  the  similitude  between 
them  is  very  striking.'  They  have  both  a  si- 
milar  outline  in  the  external  parts  ;  the  same 
conformation  within.  One  would  be  led, 
from  the  great  resemblance  there  is  between 
them,  to  suppose  them  of  the  same  species ; 


of  enduring  much  fatigue,  and  of  living  on  but  little 
food,  yet  a  back  of  middling  length  is  better  by  hr  than 
one  immoderately  short  or  long.  The  back  shouki  be 
nearly  straight. 

In  the  saddle-horse,  and  where  safety  is  desirable,  the 
position  of  the  fore  leg  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  should 
be  placed  well  forward,  and  descend  perpendicularly  to 
the  ground,  the  too  being  nearly  in  a  line  \rith  the  point 
of  the  shoulder.  The  pasterns  should  neither  be  turned 
in  nor  out.  When  they  are  turned  inwards,  the  horse 
is  in  general  very  liable  to  cut  the  fetlock-joint,  by 
striking  the  opposite  foot  against  iL  The  draught-horse 
may  be  excused,  though  he  leans  a  little  over  his  fore  legs, 
but  the  saddle-horse  will  be  apt  to  tumble  If  he  does  so. 

The  foot  should  be  as  nearly  round  as  possible,  smooth, 
and  displaying  no  signs  of  brittleness  by  pieces  beioi; 
broken  and  chipped  off  by  the  nails;  the  sole  should  be 
but  moderately  concave ;  when  flat,  it  is  objectionable, 
and  particularly  so  in  the  heavy,  higb-actioned  horse, 
for  there  is  then  a  probability  of  its  becoming  convex. 

With  regard  to  the  important  point,  "  mark  of  mouth:*' 
At  the  age  of  six  years,  the  mark  in  the  teeth  is  gone 
from  the  two  central  nippers:  they  being  the  oldest  by 
a  year,  are  soonest  worn  down.  At  seven,  the  mark  is 
worn  out  of  the  four  central  teeth,  and  at  eight  the  ma- 
jority of  horses  lose  all  mark,  and  afterwards  may  be 
styled  aged;  though  the  purchaser  need  not  reject  a  hone 
because  his  mouth  is  too  old  to  express  his  age,  provided 
his  limbs  appear  clean  and  Rrm,  for  few  horses  become 
useless  from  natural  decay. — From  a  smaU  work  entitled 
*'  Advice  to  Purchatere  of  Horses,  by  J,  Stewart,  Gtae- 
gowJ" 

*  It  is  a  curious  natural  fact,  that  the  horse  has  the 
singular  property  of  breathing  through  the  ndstril  only, 
and  not  through  the  mouth ;  for  in  the  severest  exercise, 
the  mouth  is  never  seen  open,  unless  the  lower  jaw  be 
brought  do%vn  violently  by  the  force  of  the  bit.  This 
may  account  for  the  great  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  after 
hard  running. — Turton, 

*  Many  parts  of  this  account  are  extracted  from  Dao- 
benton  and  Buflbn;  which  I  mention  here,  to  avoid 
troubling  the  reader  with  a  multiplicity  of  quotations. — 
Note  by  Goldsmith. 

'  The  head  of  the  ass  is  large  and  thick;  the  ears  Ter>- 
long,  the  mane  short  and  erect,  with  a  dark  brown  stripe 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is 
thick,  covered  with  short  hairs,  and  stimted  towards  its 
end.  A  dark  stripe  extends  from  the  top  of  the  withers 
to  the  insertion  of  the  thigh,  on  each  shoulder  :  the 
whole  animal  is  covered  with  thickset  wodly-like  hair. 
His  general  colour  is  ash-coloured  brown;  sometimes 
chestnut;  very  dark  brown,  approaching  to  black;  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  white. 
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aiul  that  the  ass  was  only  a  horse  degenerated  : 
however,  they  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  there 
is  an  inseparable  line  drawn  between  them,  for 
the  mule  they  produce  is  barren.  Thb  seems 
to  be  the  barrier  between  every  species  of  ani- 
mals ;  this  keeps  them  asunder,  and  preserves 
the  unities  of  their  form.  If  the  mule,  or  the 
monster,  bred  between  two  animals,  whose 
form  nearly  approaches,  is  no  longer  fertile, 
we  may  then  conclude,  that  these  animals, 
however  resembling,  are  of  different  kinds. 
Nature  has  providently  stopped  the  fruitful. 
ness  of  these  iil-formed  productions,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  form  of  every  animal  uncon. 
taminated :  were  it  not  for  this,  the  races 
would  quickly  be  mixed  with  each  other  :  no 
one  kind  would  preserve  its  original  perfec- 
tion  ;  every  creature  would  quickly  degene- 
rate:  and  the  world  would  be  stocked  with 
imperfection  and  deformity. 

The  horse  and  the  ass,  therefore,  though  so 
nearly  approaching  in  form,  are  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds,  different  in  their  natures  ;  and 
were  there  but  one  of  each  kind,  both  races 
would  then  be  extinguished.  Their  shapes 
and  their  habits  may,  indeed,  be  very  nearly 
alike ;  but  there  is  something  in  every  am- 
mal,  besides  its  conformation  or  way  of  life, 
that  determines  its*  specific  nature.  Thus  there 
is  much  greater  resemblance  between  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  than  between  the  sheep  and 
the  goat;  and  yet  the  latter  produce  an  ani- 
mal  that  b  by  no  means  barren,  but  which 
quickly  reproduces  an  offspring  resembling 
the  sheep  ;  while  the  mule  of  the  former  is 
marked  with  certain  sterility.  The  goat  and 
the  sheep  may  be  therefore  said  to  be  of  one 
kind,  although  so  much  unlike  in  figure ; 
while  the  horse  and  the  ass  are  perfectly  dis. 
tinct,  though  so  closely  resembling.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  said  by  Aristotle,  that  their  male 
Is  sometimes  prolific ;  this,  however,  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  any  other  testimony,  al- 
though  there  has  elapsed  a  period  of  near  two 
thousand  years  to  collect  the  evidence. 

But  what  tends  to  put  the  subject  out  of 
dispute,  is  that  the  two  animals  are  found  in 
a  state  of  nature  entirely  different.  The  on- 
ager,  or  wild  ass,  is  seen  in  still  greater  abun- 
dance than  the  wild  horse  ;  and  the  peculia- 
rities  of  its  kind  are  more  distinctly  marked 
than  in  these  of  the  tame  one.  Had  it  been 
a  horse  degenerated,  the   likeness  would  be 


The  ass  is  three  or  four  yeurs  in  coming  to  peifection, 
but  will  propagate  when  two  yean  old,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  till  about  twenty-fire  years  of  age ;  iBlian  says 
till  thirty:  alluding,  probably,  to  those  in  eastern  cli- 
mates. The  female  goes  with  young  above  eleven 
months,  and  rarely  brings  forth  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
This  animal  seldom  lies  down  to  rest,  unless  extremely 
fatigued ;  he  sleeps  standing,  and  requires  much  less  re- 
pose than  the  horse. 


stronger  between  them,  the  higher  we  went 
to  the  original  stock  from  whence  both  have 
been  supposed  to  be  sprung.  The  wild  ani. 
mals  of  both  kinds  would,  in  such  a  case,  re- 
semble each  other,  much  more  than  those  of 
the  tame  kind,  upon  whom  art  has,  for  a  suc- 
cession of  ages,  been  exercising  all  its  force, 
and  producing  strange  habits  and  new  alter- 
ations. The  contrary,  however,  obtains,  and 
the  wild  ass  is  even  more  assinine,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  than  that  bred  in  a  state  of  do- 
mestic  servitude ;  and  has  even  a  natural 
aversion  to  the  horse,  as  the  reader  will  short- 
ly  learn. 

The  wild  ass  has,  by  some  writers,  been 
confounded  with  the  zebra,  but  very  impro- 
perly, for  they  are  of  a  very  different  species. 
The  wild  ass  is  not  streaked  like  the  zebra, 
nor  is  his  shape  so  beautiful ;  his  figure  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  common 
tLS3,  except  that  he  is  of  a  brighter  colour,  and 
has  a  white  list  running  from  his  head  to  his 
tail.  This  animal  is  found  wild  in  many 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  that 
of  Cerigo.'     There  are  many  wild  asses  in 


1  Hunting  the  fFUd  jU».—ThiB  sun  was  just  rising 
over  the  summits  of  the  eastern  mountains,  when  my 
greyhound,  Cooley,  suddenly  darted  off  in  pursuit  of  an 
animal,  which  my  Persians  said,  from  the  glimpse  they 
had  of  it,  was  an  antelope .  I  instantly  put  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and,  followed  by  Sedak  Beg,  and  my  provider, 
followed  the  chase.  After  an  unrelaxed  gallop  of  full 
three  miles,  we  came  up  with  the  dog,  who  was  within 
a  short  stretch  of  the  creature  we  pursued ;  and,  to  my 
surprise — and,  at  first,  vexation — I  saw  it  to  be  an  ass ; 
but,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  judging  from  its  fleetness 
it  must  be  a  Ytild  one— a  species  little  imown  in  Europe, 
but  which  the  Persians  prize  above  all  other  animals  as 
an  object  of  chase — I  determined  to  approach  to  it  as 
near  as  the  very  swift  Arab  I  was  on  would  carry  me. 
But  the  single  instant  of  checking  mv  horse  to  consider, 
had  given  our  game  such  a  hei^  oi  us,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  our  speed,  we  could  not  recover  our  ground 
on  him.  He  then  darted  off  again  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought,  capering,  kicking,  and  sporting  in  his  flight, 
as  if  he  were  not  blown  in  the  least,  and  the  chase  were 
his  pastime.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  ten  or 
twelve  hands  high  ;  the  skin  smooth,  like  a  deer*s,  and 
of  a  reddish  colour,  the  beliy  and  hinder  parts  partaking 
of  a  silvery  grey  ;  his  neck  was  finer  than  that  of  a 
common  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending  like  a  stag's ; 
and  his  legs  beautifully  slender.  The  head  and  ears 
seemed  large,  in  proportion  to  the  gracefulness  of  these 
forms;  and  by  them  I  first  recognised  that  the  object  of 
my  chase  was  of  the  ass  tribe.  The  mane  was  short  and 
black,  as  was  also  a  tuft  which  terminated  his  tail.  No 
line  whatever  ran  along  his  back,  or  crossed  his  shoulders 
as  is  seen  on  the  tame  species  with  us.  When  my  followers 
of  the  country  came  up,  they  regretted  I  had  not  shot 
the  creature  when  he  was  so  within  my  aim,  telling  me 
his  flesh  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  Persia;  but 
it  would  not  have  been  to  eat  him  that  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  him  in  my  possession.  The  pro- 
digious swiftness  and  peculiar  manner  with  which  he 
fled  across  the  plain,  coincided  exactly  with  the  descrip- 
tion that  Xenophon  gives  of  the  same  animals  in  Arabia 
— (vide  Anabasis,  lib.  i.)  But,  above  all,  it  reminded 
me  of  the  striking  portrait  drawn  by  the  author  of  the 
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the  deserts  of  Libya  and  Namidia,  that  run 
with  such  amazing  swiftness  that  scarcely 
even  the  coursers  of  the  country  can  overtake 
them.  When  they  see  a  man,  they  set  up  a 
horrid  braying,  and  stop  short  all  together, 
till  ho  approaches  near  them;  they  then,  as  if 
by  common  consent,  fly  off  with  great  speed; 
and  it  is  upon  such  occasions  that  they  gener- 
ally fall  into  the  traps  which  are  previously 
prepared  to  catch  them.  The  natives  take 
them  chiefly  upon  account  of  their  flesh,  which 
thoy  esteem  as  delicious  eating;  and  for  their 
skins,  of  which  that  kind  of  leather  is  made 
which  is  called  ghagrem} 

Olearius  relates,  that  the  monarch  of  Per- 
sia invited  him  on  a  certain  day  to  be  present 
at  an  entertainment  of  a  very  peculiar  nature, 
which  was  exhibited  in  a  small  building, 
near  the  palace,  resembling  a  theatre.  After 
a   collation  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  more 

Book  of  Job.  I  shall  venture  to  repeat  it,  since  the 
words  will  give  life  and  action  to  the  sketch: — **  Who 
hath  loosed  the  bonds  of  the  wild  ase  ?  whose  house  I 
have  made  the  wfkieraess,  and  the  barren  land  his 
diTelling?  He  scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither 
regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of 
the  mounuin  Is  his  pasture." — Sir  R.  K.  Por1er*9 
Travels  in  Georgia* 

I  Wiki  asses  live  hi  herds,  each  consisting  of  a  chief, 
and  several  mares  and  colts,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  twenty.  They  are  excessively  timid,  and  provident 
against  danger.  A  male  takes  upon  him  the  care  of  the 
herd,  and  is  always  on  the  watch.  If  they  observe  a 
hunter  who,  by  creeping  along  the  ground,  has  got  near 
them,  the  centinel  Ukes  a  great  circuit,  and  goes  round 
and  round  him,  as  if  discovering  somewhat  to  be  appre- 
hended. As  soon  as  the  animal  is  satisfied,  he  rejoins 
the  herd,  which  sets  ofl'with  great  precipitation.  Some- 
times his  curiosity  costs  him  his  life  ;  for  he  approaches 
so  near  as  to  give  the  hunter  an  opportunity  of  shooting 
him.  The  senses  of  hearing  and  smelling  in  these  aid- 
mals  are  most  exquisite  ;  so  that  they  are  not  in  general 
to  be  approached  without  the  utmost  difficulty.  "  The 
wild  asses  did  stand  in  the  high  places,"  says  the  prophet 
Jeremiah;  '<they  snufled  up  the  wind  like  dragons." 
The  Persians  catch  them,  and  break  them  for  the  draught. 
They  make  pits,  which  they  fill  about  half  way  up  with 
plants;  into  these  the  asses  fall  without  bruising  them- 
selves,  and  are  taken  thence  alive.  When  completely 
domesticated,  they  ara  very  valuable,  and  sell  at  a 
high  price,  being  at  all  times  celebrated  for  their  amas- 
ing  swiftness. 

The  food  of  the  wild  asses  Is  the  saltest  plants  of  the 
desert ;  such  as  the  artriplex,  kali,  and  chenopondium ; 
and  also  the  bitter  musky  tribe  of  herbs.  They  also 
prefer  salt  water  to  fresh — ^This  is  exactly  conformable 
to  the  history  given  of  this  animal  in  the  book  of  Job  ; 
for  the  words  "  barren  land,"  expressive  of  his  dwelling, 
ought,  according  to  the  learned  Bochart,  to  be  rendered 
taU  places  The  hunters  generally  lie  in  wait  for  the 
asses  near  the  ponds  of  brackish  water,  to  which  they 
resort  to  drink. 

In  the  principal  streets  of  Cairo,  asses  stand  roady 
bridled  and  saddled  for  hire,  and  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  hackney  coaches  in  London.  The  person 
who  lets  them,  accompanies  his  ass,  running  behind  to 
goad  him  on,  and  to  cry  out  to  those  on  foot  to  make 
way.  They  ara  regularly  rubbed  down  and  washed, 
which  renders  their  coat  smooth  and  glossy.   Their  food 


than  thirty  of  these  wild  asses  were  driven 
into  the  area,  among  which  the  monarch  dis- 
chai^ed  several  shot,  and  some  arrows,  and  in 
which  he  was  imitated  by  some  of  the  rest  of 
his  attendants.  The  asses,  finding  themselves 
wounded,  and  no  way  of  escaping,  instantly 
began  to  attack  each  other,  biting  with  great 
fierceness,  and  braying  terribly.  In  this 
manner  they  continued  tneir  mutual  animosity, 
while  the  arrows  were  poured  in  'fix>m  above, 
until  they  were  all  killed:  upon  which  they 
were  ordered  to  be  taken,  and  sent  to  the 
kings  kitchen  at  Ispahan.  The  Persians! 
esteem  the  flesh  of  this  animal  so  highly,  that 
its  delicacy  is  even  become  a  proverb  among* 
them.  What  may  be  the  taste  of  wild  ass's 
flesh,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  the  flesh  of  the  tame  ass  is  the  worst  that 
can  be  obtained,  being  drier,  more  tough,  and 
more  disagreeable  than  horse-flesh.      Galen 

is  the  same  as  that  of  the  horse,  usually  consisting  of 
chopped  straw,  barley,  and  beans.  They  here  seem, 
says  M.  Denoo,  to  eiyoy  the  plenitude  of  their  existence 
they  are  healthy,  active,  cheerful,  and  the  mildest  and 
safest  animals  that  a  person  can  possibly  have.  Their  na- 
tural pace  is  a  canter  or  gallop:  and  ^vithout  fatiguing  his 
rider,  the  ass  will  carry  him  rapidly  over  the  large  plains 
which  lie  between  diflerent  parts  of  the  straggling  city. 

Sudden  and  unexpected  internal  impressions  produce 
violent  effects  upon  the  animal  system.  Strong  emo» 
tions  of  mind  may  deprive  a  man  of  his  intellects,  and 
of  his  life;  and  there  are  many  instances  of  persons 
having  died  In  consequence  of  having  received  sudden 
intelligence  either  of  a  joyful  or  distressing  nature.  The 
animal  resembles  man  in  this  respect:  any  thing  un. 
expected  throws  them  into  astonishment,  and  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is  thereby  at  first  accelereted,  and 
afterwards  suddenly  stopped,  the  animal  falls  dead  to 
the  ground. 

Host  relates,  in  his  account  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  that 
he  once  saw  at  Meknes  a  live  asa  given  to  lions  to  be 
devoured  by  them.  As  soon  as  the  ass  entered  the  den 
and  saw  the  lions,  he  immediately  fell  down  dead.  One 
of  the  lions  instantly  seised  upon  him,  and  sucked  out 
his  blood  ;  but  life  had  previously  been  extinguished  in 
him,  for  he  did  not  move  a  limb. 

An  ass  at  Chartrus  used  to  go  to  the  cliateau  of  Quar- 
ville,  to  hear  the  music  that  was  often  performed  there. 
The  owner  of  the  chateau  was  a  lady,  who  had  an  exceU 
lent  voice,  and  whenever  she  began  to  sing,  the  ass 
never  failed  to  draw  nearer  the  windotn  and  listen  very 
attentively.  Once  when  a  piece  was  performed,  which 
no  doubt  pleased  him  better  than  any  be  had  ever  heard 
before,  he  left  his  ordinary  post,  walked  without  cere- 
mony into  the  music-room,  and,  in  order  to  add  to  the 
concert  what  he  thought  was  alone  wanting  to  render  it 
perfect,  began  to  bray  with  all  his  might. 

In  Egypt  and  Arabia,  asses  are  frequently  seen  of 
great  size  and  elegance;  and  in  their  attitudes  and 
movements  they  exhibit  a  degree  of  gracefulness  unknown 
even  in  those  of  Spain.  Their  step  is  light  and  sure, 
and  their  pace  is  brisk  and  easy.  They  are  not  only  in 
common  use  for  riding  in  Egypt,  but  the  Mahometan 
merchants,  the  most  opulent  of  the  inhabitants,  and  even 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  use  tliem  ;  and  not  long  since, 
they  were  the  only  animals  on  which  Christians  of  any 
rank  or  quality  were  permitted  to  appear  In  the  Capital 
-^SmpplemnU  to  the  English  edition  of  Currier's  Ani. 
mal  Kingdom, 
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eren  says  that  it  is  very  unwholesome.  Yet 
we  should  not  judge  hastily  upon  the  different 
tastes  of  different  people,  in  the  preference 
they  give  to  certain  meats.  The  climate 
produces  very  great  changes  in  the  tenderness 
and  the  savour  of  several  viands:  that  beef, 
for  instance,  which  is  so  juicy  and  -  good  in 
England,  is  extremely  tough  and  dry  when 
killed  under  the  line;  on  the  contrary,  that 
pork,  which  is  with  us  so  unpalatable  in 
summer,  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  where  it  is 
always  hotter  than  here,  is  the  finest  eating 
they  have,  and  much  preferable  to  any  hog's 
flesh  in  Europe. 

The  ass,  like  the  horse,  was  originally  im- 
ported into  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
afterwards  by  other  nations.  That  country 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable  to 
this  race  of  animals ;  and  where  thev  have 
run  wild,  they  have  multiplied  in  such  num- 
bers, that  in  some  places  they  are  become  a 
nuisance.  In  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  the 
owners  of  the  grounds  where  they  are  bred, 
suffer  all  persons  to  take  away  as  many  as 
they  can,  on  paying  a  small  acknowledg. 
ment,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days 
their  sport  lasts.  They  catch  them  in  the 
following  manner.  A  number  of  persons  go 
an  horseback,  and  are  attended  by  Indians 
on  foot:  when  arrived  at  the  proper  places, 
they  form  a  circle,  in  order  to  drive  them 
into  some  valley ;  where,  at  full  speed,  they 
throw  the  noose,  and  endeavour  to  halter 
them.  Those  creatures,  finding  themselves 
enclosed,  make  very  furious  efforts  to  escape  ; 
and,  if  only  one  forces  his  way  through, 
they  all  follow  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity. 
However,  when  noosed,  the  hunters  throw 
them  down,  and  secure  them  with  fetters,  and 
thus  leave  them  till  the  chase  is  over.  Then, 
in  order  to  bring  them  away  with  greater  fa- 
cility,  they  pair  them  with  tame  beasts  of  the 
same  kind;  but  this  is  not  easily  performed, 
for  they  are  so  remarkably  fierce  that  they 
often  hurt  the  persons  who  undertake  to  man- 
age them.  They  have  all  the  swiftness  of 
horses,  and  neither  declivities  nor  precipices 
can  retard  their  career.  When  attacked,  they 
defend  themselves  with  their  heels  and  mouth 
with  such  activity,  that  without  slackening 
their  pace,  they  often  maim  their  pursuers. 
But  the  most  remarkable  property  in  these 
creatures  is,  that,  after  carrying  their  first 
load,  their  celerity  leaves  them,  their  danger- 
ous ferocity  is  lost,  and  they  soon  contract  the 
stupid  look  and  dulness  peculiar  to  the  assi- 
nine  species.  It  is  also  observable,  that  these 
creatures  will  not  permit  a  horse  to  live  among 
them.  They  always  feed  together ;  and  if  a 
horse  happens  to  stray  into  £e  place  where 
they  graze,  they  all  fall  upon  him;  and,  with- 
out giving  him  the  liberty  of  fiying,  thoy  bite 


and  kick  him  till  they  leave  him  for  dead 
upon  the  spot^ 

Such  is  this  animal  in  its  natural  state ^ 
swift,  fierce,  and  formidable:  but,  in  the  state 
of  tameness,  the  ass  presents  a  very  different 
picture:  the  moment  his  native  liberty  is  re- 
pressed, he  seems  entirely  to  give  up  all  claims 
to  fireedom;  and  he  assumes  a  patience  and 
submission  even  humbler  than  his  situation. 
He  is,  in  a  state  of  tameness,  the  most  gentle 
and  quiet  of  all  animals.  He  suffers  with 
constancy,  and,  perhaps,  with  courage,  all  the 
ill-treatment  that  cruelty  and  caprice  are 
pleased  to  inflict*  He  is  temperate  with  re* 
gard  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  hia  pro- 
vision. He  is  contented  with  the  most  ne- 
glected weeds;  and  makes  his  humble  repast 
upon  what  the  horse  and  other  animals  leave 
behind.*  If  he  gives  the  preference  to  any 
vegetable,  it  is  to  the  plantain;  for  which  he  is 

iUUoa,vol.  i.  p.  316.  "  ^'' 

*  The  following  anecdote  of  the  sagacity  of  an  ass,  and 
the  attachment  displayed  by  the  animal  to  his  master, 
may  help,  lu  some  degree,  to  redeem  that  ill-used  race 
from  a  portion  of  the  load  of  stupidity  which  is  generally 
assigned  to  them,  and  which  with  so  many  other  loads, 
they  bear  with  such  exemplary  patience.  Thomas  ^W 
Brown,  residing  near  Hawiclc,  travelled  the  country  as  ^ 
a  higgler,  having  an  ass  the  partner  of  his  trade.  From 
suffering  under  a  paralytic  affection,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  assisting  himself  on  the  road,  by  keeping  hold  of  the 
crupper  of  the  saddle,  or  more  frequently  the  tail  of  the 
ass.  During  a  severe  winter,  some  years  ago,  whilst  on 
one  of  his  journeys,  near  Rule  water,  "  the  old  man  and 
his  ass"  were  suddenly  plunged  into  a  wreath  of  snow. 
There  they  lay  long,  far  from  help  and  ready  to  perish. 
At  length  the  poor  ass,  after  a  severe  struggle,  got  out; 
but  finding  his  unfortuiuOe  master  absent,  he  eyed  the 
^vrealh  for  some  time  with  a  wistful  look,  and  at  last 
forced  his  way  through  it  to  where  his  master  still  lay, 
when,  placing  his  body  in  such  a  position  as  to  afford  a 
firm  gnsp  of  the  tail,  the  honest  higgler  was  thereby 
enabled  to  take  his  accustomed  hold,  and  was  actually 
dragged  out  by  the  faithful  beast  to  a  place  of  safety. 

'  Sleme,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  touchingly  illus- 
trates tlie  patience  of  the  poor  ass. 

I  was  just  receiving  (he  says)  the  last  compliment 
of  Monsieur  le  Blanc,  for  a  pleasant  voyage  down  the 
Rhone,  when  I  iras  stopped  at  the  gate.  'Twas  by  a 
poor  ass,  who  had  just  turned  in  with  a  couple  of  large 
paimiers  upon  his  back,  to  collect  eleemosynary  tuniip- 
tops  and  cabbage-leaves;  and  stood  dubious,  with  bis  two 
fore-feet  on  the  inside  of  the  threshold,  and  with  his  imo 
hinder  feet  towards  the  street,  as  not  knowing  very  well 
whether  he  was  to  go  in  or  no. 

Now,  'tis  an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry  I  may)  I  can- 
not bear  to  strike;  there  is  a  patient  endurance  of  suffer- 
ings, wrote  so  unaffectedly  in  his  looks  and  carriage, 
which  pleads  so  mightily  for  him,  that  it  always  disarms 
me ;  and  to  that  degree,  that  I  do  not  like  to  speak  un- 
kindly to  him:  on  the  contrary,  meet  him  where  I  will, 
whetlier  in  town  or  country,  in  cart  or  under  panniers, 
whether  in  liberty  or  bondage,  I  liave  ever  something 
civil  to  say  to  him  on  my  part;  and  as  one  word  begets 
another  (if  he  has  as  little  to  do  as  1,)  I  generally  fall 
into  conversation  with  him ;  and  surely  never  is  my 
imagination  so  busy  as  in  framing  his  responses  from  the 
etchings  of  his  countenancet  and,  where  those  carry  me 
not  deep  enough,  in  flying  from  my  own  heart  into  his, 
and  seeing  what  is  natural  for  au  ass  to  think,  as  well  as 
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often  seen  to  n^lect  every  other  herb  in  the 
pasture:  but  he  is  chiefly  delicate  with  res- 
pect  to  his  water ;  he  drinks  only  at  the  clear, 
est  brooks,  and  chiefly  those  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  He  drinks  as  soberly  as  he 
eats  ;  and  never,  like  the  horse,  dips  his  nose 
into  the  stream.  As  he  is  seldom  saddled, 
he  frequently  rolls  himself  upon  the  grass  ; 
and  lies  down,  for  'this  purpose,  as  often  as  he 
has  an  opportunity,  without  minding  what  be- 
comes of  his  burden.  He  never  rolls,  like  the 
horse,  in  the  mud ;  he  even  fears  to  wet  his 
feet ;  and  turns  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the 
dirty  parts  of  a  road.  When  very  young ,  the 
ass  is  sprightly,  and  even  tolerably  handsome; 
but  he  soon  loses  these  qualifications,  either 
by  age  or  bad  treatment,  and  he  becomes  slow, 
stupid,  and  headstrong.  He  seems  to  show 
no  ardour,  except  for  the  female,  having  been 
often  known  to  die  after  the  covering.  The 
she -ass  is  not  less  fond  of  her  young  than  the 
male  is  of  her ;  and  we  are  assured  that  she 
will  cross  fire  or  water  to  protect  or  rejoin  it 
This  animal  is  sometimes  not  less  attached  to 
his  owner,  by  whom  he  is  too  often  abused.  He 
scents  him  at  a  distance;  and  distinguishes  him 
from  others  in  a  crowd  ;  he  knows  the  ways  he 
*•  has  passed  and  the  places  where  he  inhabits. 
When  overloaded  the  ass  shows  the  injus- 
tice of  his  master,  by  hanging  down  his  head 
and  lowering  his  ears;  when  he  is  too  hard 
pressed,  he  opens  his  mouth  and  draws  back 
his  lips,  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner.  If 
his  eyes  are  covered  he  will  not  stir  a  step  ; 
and,  if  he  is  laid  down  in  such  a  manner,  that 
one  is  covered  with  the  grass  while  the  other 
is  hidden  with  a  stone,  or  whatever  is  next  at 
hand,  he  will  continue  fixed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, and  he  will  not  so  much  as  attempt  to 

a  maa,  upon  the  occasion.  In  truth,  it  is  the  only  crea- 
ture of  all  the  classes  of  beings  below  me,  with  whom  I 
can  do  this :  for  parrots  and  jackdaws,  I  never  exchange 
a  word  with  them,  nor  with  the  apes,  for  pretty  near 
the  same  reason  ;  they  act  by  rote,  as  the  others  speak 
by  it,  and  equally  make  me  silent :  nay,  my  dog  and  my 
cat,  tliough  I  value  them  both  (and  for  my  dog  he  would 
speak  if  he  could,)  yet,  somehow  or  other,  they  neither 
of  them  possess  the  talents  for  conversation.  I  can  make 
nothing  of  a  discourse  with  them,  but,  with  an  ass,  I 
can  commune  lor  ever. 

"  Come,  Honesty  I"  said  I,  seeing  it  was  Impractica- 
ble to  pass  betwixt  him  and  the  gate,  ''  art  thou  for  com- 
ing in,  or  going  out?'' 

The  ass  twisted  his  head  round  to  look  up  the 
street. 

"  Well,"  replied  I,  •«  we'll  wait  a  minute  for  thy  dri- 
ver." He  turned  his  head  thoughtfully  about,  and  looked 
wistfully  the  opposite  way, 

'*  I  understand  thee  perfectly/'  answered  I;  "if thou 
takest  a  wrong  step  in  this  affair,  he  will  cudgel  thee  to 
death.  Well,  a  minute  is  but  a  minute,  and  if  it  saves 
a  fellow-creature  a  drubbing,  it  shall  not  be  set  down  as 
ill  spent." 

He  was  eating  the  stem  of  an  artichoke  as  this  dis- 
course went  on,  and,  in  the  little  peevish  contentions  of 
nature  betwixt  hunger  and  unsavouriness,  had  dropped 


rise  to  free  himself  from  those  slight  imped  i. 
ments.  He  walks,  trots,  and  gaUops,  like  a 
horse;  but  although  he  sets  out  very  freely  at 
first,  yet  he  is  soon  tired;  and  then  no  beating 
will  make  him  mend  his  pace.  It  is  in  vain 
that  his  unmerciful  rider  exerts  his  whip  or 
his  cudgel;  the  poor  little  animal  bears  it  alJ 
with  patience,  and  without  a  groan;  and,  con- 
scious of  his  own  imbecility,  does  not  offer 
even  to  move. 

Notwithstanding  the  stupid  heaviness  of 
his  air,  he  may  be  educated  with  bs  much  ease 
as  any  other  animal ;  and  several  have  been 
brought  up  to  perform,  and  exhibit  as  a  show. 
In  general,  however,  the  poor  animal  is  en. 
tirely  neglected.  Man  despises  this  humble, 
useful  creature,  whose  efforts  are  exerted  to 
please  him,  and  whose  services  are  too  cheaply 
purchased.  The  horse  is  the  only  favourite, 
and  upon  him  alone  all  expence  and  labour 
are  bestowed.  He  is  fed, attended,  and  stabled, 
while  the  ass  is  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of 
the  lowest  rustics,  or  even  to  the  sport  of 
children;  and  instead  of  gaining  by  the  lessons 
he  receives,  is  always  a  loser.  He  is  con. 
ducted  along  by  blows;  he  is  insulted  by  un- 
necessary stripes;  he  is  overloaded  by  the  lazy; 
and,  being  generally  the  property  of  the  poor, 
he  shares  with  them  in  their  distresses.  Thus 
this  faithful  animal,  which,  were  there  no 
horses,  would  be  the  first  of  the  quadruped  kind 
in  our  esteem,  is  now  considered  as  nothing  ; 
his  properties  and  qualifications  being  found 
in  a  higher  degree  elsewhere,  he  is  entirely 
disregarded;  and,  from  being  the  second,  he 
is  degraded  into  one  of  the  most  useless  of  the 
domestic  quadrupeds.^ 

For  thb  reason,  very  little  care  has  been 
taken  to  improve  the  breed;  it  is  suffered  to 

it  out  of  his  mouth  half  a  dozen  times,  and  picked  it  up 
again. 

**  God  help  thee,  Jack,"  said  I,  "  thou  hast  a  bitter 
breakfast  on't,  and  many  a  bitter  day's  labour,  and  many 
a  bitter  blow,  I  fear,  for  its  wages ;  'tis  all — all  bitterness 
to  thee,  whatever  life  is  to  others.  And  now  thy  mouth, 
if  one  knew  the  truth  of  it,  is  as  bitter,  I  daresay,  as 
soot  (for  he  had  cast  aside  the  stem,)  and  thou  hast  not 
a  friend,  perhaps,  in  all  this  world,  that  will  give  thee 
a  macaroon." 

In  saying  this,  I  pulled  out  a  paper  of  them,  which  I 
had  just  purchased,  and  gave  him  one;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment that  I  am  telling  it,  my  heart  smites  me,  that  there 
was  more  of  pleasantry  in  the  conceit  of  seeing  how  an 
ass  would  eat  a  macaroon,  than  of  benevolence  in  giving 
him  one,  which  presided  in  the  act. 

When  the  ass  had  eaten  hie  macaroon,  I  pressed  him 
to  come  in;  the  poor  beast  was  heavy  loaded;  his  legs 
seemed  to  tremble  under  him ;  he  hung  rather  backwards, 
and  as  I  pulled  at  his  halter,  it  broke  short  in  my  hand; 
he  looked  up  pensive  in  my  face — *'  Don't  thrash  me 
with  it ;  but  if  you  will,  you  may."  The  driver  at  this 
moment  coming  in,  let  fall  a  thundering  bastinado  upon 
the  poor  wretch's  crupper,  which  pat  an  end  to  the  in- 
terview. Such  is  a  sample  of  the  unhappy  treatment 
of  this  much-ii^jured  animal. 

1  In  early  times,  the  ass  was  not,  as  is  now  the  case 
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degenerate;  and  it  is  probable,  that  of  all  other 
animals  thb  alone  is  rendered  feebler  and 
more  diminutive,  by  being  in  a  state  of  do- 
mestic  servitude.  The  horse,  the  cow,  and 
the  sheep,  are  rendered  larger  by  the  assidu- 
ity of  man;  the  ass  is  suffered  to  dwindle  every 
generation,  and  particularly  in  England, 
where  it  is  probably  that,  but  for  the  medicin- 
al qualities  of  its  milk,  the  whole  species  would 
have  ere  now  been  extinguished.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that, 
were  the  same  care  bestowed  on  the  ass  that 
is  spent  upon  the  horse,  were  the  same  indus- 
try used  in  crossing  the  breed  and  improving 
it,  we  should  see  the  ass  become,  from  his 
present  mean  state,  a  very  portly  and  service- 
able animal;  we  should  find  him  rival  the  horse 
in  some  of  his  perfections,  and  exceed  him  in 
others.  The  ass,  bulk  for  bulk;  is  stronger 
than  the  horse;  is  more  sure-footed;  and  though 
more  slow  in  his  motions,  he  is  much  less  apt 
to  start  out  of  the  way. 

The  Spaniards,  of  all  people  in  Europe, 
.seem  alone  to  be  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
the  ass.  They  take  all  proper  precautions  to 
improve  the  breed;  and  I  have  seen  a  jackass, 
from  that  country,  above  fifteen  hands  high. 
This  animal,  however,  seems  originally  a  na- 
tive of  Arabia.  A  warm  climate  is  known  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  and  the  best;  their  size  and 
spirit  decline  in  proportion  as  they  advance 
into  colder  regions. 

Though  now  so  common  in  all  parts  of 
England,  the  ass  was  entirely  lost  among  us 
durmg  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.     Hol- 

with  us,  considered  a  despicable  aoimal;  for  we  find  that 
he  was  rode  by  the  rich  and  noble,  in  preference  to  the 
hone;  as  will  appear  from  the  following  instances,  from 
many  that  are  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings :— When 
Abraham  went  to  ofler  his  son  Isaac,  he  rode  upon  an 
ass ;  Joseph  and  his  brethren  rode  on  asses  when  they 
went  down  to  Egypt  to  purchase  corn  ;  and  we  are  told, 
that  when  Moses  left  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  he  took 
his  wife  and  his  sons,  and  set  them  upon  asses,  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt.  In  the  enumeration  of  Job's  property, 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  we  find,  that  he 
had  five  hundred  she  tsses ;  and,  in  his  prosperity,  he  is 
said  to  have  had  a  thousand  she  asses.  It  is  likely  that 
the  preference  of  females  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  ass  can  subsist  on  a  scanty  and  coarse  fare ;  so 
that,  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  she  ass  would  not  only 
bear  the  rider  through  the  desert  and  barren  tracts,  but 
also,  with  her  milk,  contribute  to  the  support  of  her  mas- 
ter. Jair,  the  Gileadite,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
had  thirty  sons,  who  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts.  Anah, 
the  Horite  prince,  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  rank, 
to  feed  the  asses  of  Zibeon,  his  &ther.  In  ancient  times, 
the  ass  was  used  for  drawing  chariots ;  for,  when  Isaiah 
predicted  the  fall  of  Babylon,  he  describes  the  watchman 
as  seeing  "  a  chariot  with  a  couple  of  horsemen,  a  chariot 
of  asses,  and  a  chariot  of  camels."  Herodotus  says,  the 
Indians  had  war  chariots  drawn  by  wild  asses. 
*  The  Jews  considered  the  ass  as  an  unclean  animal, 
because  his  hoof  was  not  cloven,  and  he  did  not  chew  the 
cud;  therefore  refrained  from  eating  bis  flesh,  and  ofler- 
ing  him  as  a  sacrifice.     But  we  find  that,  in  cases  of 


ingshead  informs  us  that  our  land  did  yield 
no  asses.*  However,  there  are  accounts  oi 
their  being  common  in  England  before  that 
time.  In  Sweden,  they  are  at  present  a  sort 
of  rarity;  nor  does  it  appear  by  the  last  history 
of  Norway,  that  they  have  yet  reached  that 
country.  It  is  in  the  hotter  climates  alone 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  original  of  this  ser- 
viceable creature.  In  Guinea,  they  are  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  even  the  horses  of  the 
same  country.  In  Persia,  they  have  two 
kinds;  one  of  which  is  used  for  burdens,  being 
slow  and  heavy;  the  other,  which  is  kept  for 
the  saddle,  being  smooth,  stately,  and  nimble. 
They  are  managed  as  horses,  only  that  the 
rider  sits  nearer  the  crupper,  and  they  are 
taught  to  amble  like  them.  They  generally 
cleave  their  nostrils  to  give  them  more  room 
for  breathing,  and  many  of  these  are  sold  for 
forty  or  fifty  pounds. 

The  ass  is  a  much  more  hardy  animal  than 
the  horse,  and  liable  to  fewer  diseases.  Of 
all  animals  covered  with  hair,  he  is  the  least 
subject  to  vermin,  for  he  has  no  lice,  probably 
owing  to  the  dryness  and  the  hardness  of  his 
skin.  Like  the  horse,  he  is  three  or  four  years 
in  coming  to  perfection  ;  he  lives  till  twenty 
or  twenty-five;  sleeps  much  less  than  the  horse; 
and  never  lies  down  for  that  purpose,  unless 
very  much  tired.  The  she-ass  goes  above 
eleven  months  with  young,  and  never  brings 
forth  more  than  one  at  a  time.  The  mule 
may  be  engendered  either  between  a  horse  and 
a  she-ass,  or  between  a  jackass  and  a  mare.^ 
The  latter  breed  is  every  way  preferable,  being 


want,  these  laws  were  disregarded ;  for,  when  Samaria 
was  besieged  by  the  Syrians,  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver."  The  contempt  of  the 
Jews  for  this  beast  did  not  cease  with  his  existence  ; 
for,  unlike  other  animals,  which,  when  they  died,  were 
buried  under  ground,  he  was  thrown  into  the  fields  or 
ditches,  to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts  or  birds.  Such  also 
was  the  burial  of  their  criminals,  or  those  they  wished 
to  treat  with  ignominy ;  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  was 
doomed  to  be  thus  treated, — *'  He  shall  be  buried  with 
the  burial  of  an  ass,  drsAvn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem." — Supplement  to  the  EnglUh  edition 
of  Cuvier^s  Animal  Kingdom. 

1  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

>  Mules  have  not  unfrequently  been  known  to  bring 
forth  young,  especially  in  hot  countries;  and  instances 
have  not  been  wanting,  though  they  are  rare,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  But  it  would  require  a  succes- 
sion of  experiments  to  prove  that  mules  will  breed  with 
each  other,  and  produce  an  oflspring  equally  capable  of 
continuing  the  race.  The  common  mule  is  very  healthy, 
and  will  live  above  thirty  years.  It  is  found  very  ser- 
viceable in  carrying  burdens,  particularly  in  moiuitainous 
and  stony  places,  where  horses  are  not  so  sure-footed. 
The  size  and  strength  of  our  breed  have  lately  been  much 
improved  by  the  importation  of  Spanish  male  asses ;  and 
it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  the  useful  qualities  of 
this  animal  were  more  attended  to ;  for,  by  proper  cart 
in  its  breaking,  its  natural  obstinacy  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  corrected;  and  it  might  be  formed  with  suc- 
cess for  the  saddle,  the  draught,  or  the  burden.     People 
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larger,  stronger,  and  better  shaped.  It  is  not  yet 
well  known  whether  the  animal  called  the 
Oimerro  be  one  of  these  kinds ;  or,  as  is  as* 
serted,  bred  between  the  ass  and  the  bull. 
While  naturalists  affirm  the  impossibility  of 
this  mixture,  the  natives  of  the  alpine  coun- 
tries, where  this  animal  is  bred,  as  strongly 
insist  upon  its  reality.  The  common  mule  is 
very  healthy,  and  will  live  above  thirty  years, 
being  found  very  serviceable  in  carrying  bur- 
dens, particularly  in  mouNtainous  and  stony 
places,  where  horses  are  not  so  sure-footed. 
The  size  and  strength  of  our  asses  is  at  present 
greatly  improved  by  the  importation  of  Span, 
ish  jack-asses;  and  it  is  probable  we  may  come 
in  time  to  equal  the  Spaniards  in  breeding 
them,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  give  fifty 
or  sixty  guineas  for  a  mule;  and,  indeed,  in 
some  mountainous  countries,  the  inhabitants 
cannot  well  do  without  them.  Their  manner 
of  going  down  the  precipices  of  the  Alps,  or 
the  Andes,  is  very  extraordinary;  and  with  it 
we  will  conclude  their  history.  In  these  pas- 
sages, on  one  side,  are  steep  eminences,  and, 
on  the  other,  frightful  abysses;  and,  as  they 
generally  follow  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  road,  instead  of  lying  in  a  level, 
forms  at  every  little  distance  steep  declivities, 
of  several  hundred  yards  downward.  These 
can  only  be  descended  by  mules;  and  the  ani- 
mal itself  seems  sensible  of  the  danger,  and 
the  caution  that  is  to  be  used  in  such  descents. 
When  they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
descents y  they,  stop,  without  being  checked  by 
the  rider;  and,  if  he  inadvertently  attempts  to 
spur  them  on,  they  continue  immovable.  They 
seem  all  this  time  ruminating  on  the  danger 
that  lies  before  them,  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  encounter.  They  not  only  atten- 
tively view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  snort 
at  the  danger.  Having  prepared  for  the  des- 
cent, they  place  their  fore-feet  in  a  posture  as 
if  they  were  stopping  themselves;  they  then 
also  put  their  hinder.feet  together,  but  a  little 
forward,  as  if  they  were  going  to  lie  down. 
In  this  attitude,  having  taken  as  it  were  a 
survey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  meteor.  In  the  meantime,  all 
the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himself  fast  on 
the  saddle,  without  checking  the  rein,  for  the 
least  motion  is  sufficient  to  disorder  the  equi- 
librium of  the  mule ;  in  which  case  they  both 
unavoidably  perish.  But  their  address  in  this 
rapid  descent,  is  truly  wonderful;  for  in  their 
swiftest  motion  when  thev  seem  to  have  lost 
all  government  of  themselves,  they  follow  ex- 

of  the  first  quality  {n  Spala  are  drawn  by  mules,  where 
fifty  or  sixty  guineas  is  no  uncommon  price  for  one  of 
them;  nor  is  It  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  far 
they  excel  the  horse  in  travelltng  in  a  mountainous 
coimtry,  the  mule  being  able  to  tread  securely  where 
the  iirirmer  ran  hardly  stand. 


actly  all  the  dififerent  windings  of  the  road,  afl 
if  they  had  previously  settled  in  their  minds 
the  rout  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every 
precaution  for  their  safety.  In  this  journey* 
the  natives  who  are  placed  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  and  hold  by  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  animate  the  beast  with  shouts,  and  en- 
courage him  to  perseverance.  Some  mules, 
after  being  long  used  to  these  journeys,  ac- 
quire a  kind  of  reputation  for  their  safety  and 
skill;  and  their  value  rises  in  proportion  to 
their  fame.^ 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  ZEBRA. 


Thkrk  are  but  three  animals  of  the  horse 
kind.'     The  horse,  which  is  the  most  stately 

»  Ulloa,  vol.  I. 

*  There  are  other  two  species  of  the  horse  genus, 
namely,  the  Dziggtai  and  the  Quagga.  The  mountain 
zebra,  and  the  zebra  of  the  plains,  are  also  difierent  q;>e- 
cies.    The  mule  may  be  regarded  as  a  sub-species. 

The  ipecijfe  characters  of  the  dxiggtai  are, — ^his  skin 
is  Isabella,  or  light  bay  in  summer,  c^  a  clean  and  thriv- 
ing appearance ;  of  a  redder  hue  in  winter,  and  the  hair 
very  long;  his  mane  and  dorsal  line,  which  enlarges  on 
the  crupper,  are  generally  black;  and  his  tail  terminated 
by  a  black  tuft.  He  is  generally  the  i^se  of  an  ordinaiy 
wild  horse ;  and  his  proportions  are  intermediate  between 
the  horse  and  the  ass.  He  Is  probably  the  wild  mule  of 
the  ancients.  He  lives  in  troops  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Central  Asia.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Mongols,  Tungooses,  and  other 
hordes,  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  genus  he  is  gregarious,  and  is  seen  in  troops  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number,  and  some  have  said 
even  in  herds  of  one  hundred.  Like  the  horse,  his 
character  is  pacific,  and  he  never  attacks  other  animals. 
Each  troop  has  a  chief,  who  watches  over  its  safety, 
conducts  its  general  movements,  and  gives  the  signal  of 
alarm.  In  cases  of  danger.  This  signal  is  said  to  consist 
in  leaping  several  times  round  the  object  he  dreads.  This 
temerity  oilen  occasions  his  death;  in  which  event  the 
herd  disperses,  in  opposite  directions,  and  becomes  more 
easily  a  prey  to  the  hunters.  It  is  In  vain  to  attempt 
following  the  dziggtai  on  horseback,  as  It  would  quickly 
leave  the  fleetest  cours^er  of  the  desert  far  behind.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  all  means  to  domesticate  this  animal 
have  hitherto  proved  abortive,  and  this  even  when  taken 
young.  They  are  considered  by  the  natives  as  untame- 
able ;  for  the  individuals  which  haye  been  tried  gener> 
ally  killed  themselves  in  their  exertions  to  escape  their 
thraldom.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  all  animals 
are  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  domestication ;  and  if 
this  were  persisted  in,  the  dziggtai  might  eventually  be-> 
come  a  useful  servant  of  man.  Sonnini  Is  of  opinion, 
that  this  species  will  become  extinct,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  man  not  being  able  to  subjugate  them;  and 
from  their  being  such  a  fiivourite  delicacy  with  the  Asi- 
atics. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  Quagga  are  dark  black- 
ish brown,  the  rest  of  a  clear  brown  growing  paler  below, 
and  underneath  Is  nearly  white,  as  well  as  the  legs. 
The  head  and  neck  are  striped  with  grayish  white,  lon- 
gitudinal on  the  forehead  and  temples,  and  traosrers* 
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and  courageous;  the  ass,  which  is  the  most 
patient  and  humble;  and  the  zebra,  which  is 
the  most  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
wildest  animal  in  nature.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  delicate  regularity  of  this  creature's 
colour,  or  the  lustrous  smoothness  of  its  skin; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
timid  or  more  untameable. 

It  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Africa;  and  there  are  whole  herds  of  them 
often  seen  feeding  in  those  extensive  plains 
that  lie  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
However,  their  watchfulness  is  such,  that  they 
will  suffer  nothing  to  come  near  them,  and 
their  swiftness  so  great,  that  they  readily 
leave  every  pursuer  far  behind.  The  Zebra 
in  shape  rather  resembles  the  mule,  than  the 
horse  or  the  ass.  It  is  rather  less  than  the 
former,  and  yet  larger  than  the  latter.  Its 
ears  are  not  so  long  as  those  of  the  ass,  and 
yet  not  so  small  as  in  th^  horse  kind.  Like 
the  ass^  its  head  is  large,  its  back  straight,  its 
legs  finely  placed,  and  its  tail  tufted  at  the 
end;  like  the  horse  its  skin  is  smooth  and  close, 
and  its  hind  quarters  round  and  fleshy.  But 
its  greatest  beauty  lies  in  the  amazing  regu- 
larity and  elegance  of  its  colours.  In  the 
male,  they  are  white  and  brown;  in  the  fe- 
male, white  and  black.  These  colours  are 
disposed  in  alternate  stripes  over  the  whole 
body,  and  with  such  exactness  and  symmetry, 
that  one  would  think  Nature  had  employed 
the  rule  and  compass  to  paint  them.  These 
stripes  which,  like  so  manj  ribands,  are  laid 
all  over  its  body,  are  narrow,  parallel,  and  ex- 
actly separated  from  each  other.     It  is  not 


on  the  cheeks;  between  the  mouth  and  eyes  they  form 
triangles;  there  are  ten  bands  on  the  neck;  the  mane 
is  blackish,  short,  much  thicker  than  that  of  the  xebra, 
commencing  on  the  forehead,  and  is,  like  theirs,  striped ; 
a  longitudinal  black  band  runs  from  the  termination  of 
the  mane  along  the  spine,  and  loses  itself  in  the  tail, 
which  is  like  that  of  a  cow,  with  a  dark  brown  or  black 
tuft  of  hair  at  its  extremity.  The  height  of  the  quagga 
or  couagga,  is  about  four  feet,  or  twelve  hands,  at  the 
withers.  In  his  form,  proportions,  lightness  of  figure,  and 
smallness  of  head  and  ears,  he  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance  to  the  horse  tlian  the  zebra,  but  his  tail  is  like 
that  of  a  cow.  Quaggas  associate  in  herds,  frequently 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  in  the  most  solitary  re- 
gions of  Southern  Africa. 

The  Mebra  of  the  plains  was  first  ascertained  by  Mr 
^urchell  to  be  different  from  the  common  or  mountain 
zebra.  The  following  is  Mr  Gray's  specific  description 
of  the  zebra  of  the  plains:— *•  Body  white;  head  with 
numerous  narrow  brown  stripes,  which  gradually  unite 
together  and  form  a  bay  nose,  the  neck  and  body  with 
alternate  broad  stripes  of  black  and  narrow  ones  of  brown, 
the  latter  of  which  nearly  fill  up  the  interstices  between 
the  black  stripes,  and  only  leave  a  narrow  whitish  mar- 
gin. The  dorsal  Hue  is  narrow,  and  becomes  gradually 
broader  in  the  hinder  part,  distinctly  margined  with 
white  on  each  side.  The  belly,  legs,  and  all,  quite 
white;  the  mano  alternately  banded  ^vith  black  and 
white.''     This  beautiful  animal  differs  materially  from 

VOL.   I. 


here  as  in  other  party  coloured  animals,  where 
the  tints  are  blended  into  each  other;  every 
stripe  here  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  preserves 
its  colour  round  the  body  or  the  limb,  without 
any  diminution.  In  this  manner  are  the  head, 
the  body,  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  even  the 
tail  and  the  ears,  beautifully  streaked,  so  that 
at  a  little  distance  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  the  animal  was  dressed  out  by  art,  and 
not  thus  admirably  adorned  by  nature. 

In  the  male  zebra,  the  head  is  striped  with 
fine  bands  of  black  and  white,  which  in  a 
manner  centre  in  the  forehead.     The  ears  are 


variegated  with  a  white  and  dusky  brown.  The 
neck  has  broad  stripes  of  the  same  dark  brown 
running  round  it,  leaving  narrow  white  stripes 
between.  The  body  is  striped  also  cross  the  back 
with  broad  bands,  leaving  narrower  spaces  of 
white  between  them,  and  ending  in  points  at  the 
sides  of  the  belly,  which  is  white,  except  a 
black  line  pectinated  on  each  side,  reaching 
from  between  the  fore-legs,  along  the  middle 
of  the  belly,  two  thirds  of  its  length.      There 


the  common  zebra;  the  ground  colour  of  his  body  being 
entirely  white,  interrupted  by  a  regular  series  of  black 
stripes  commencing  on  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  bottom  of  his  sides:  betwixt  these  are 
narrower  and  fainter  ones  of  a  brownish  colour.  On  the 
shoulders  and  over  the  Launches,  these  stripes  assume 
somewhat  of  a  bifurcated  appearance,  between  the  divi- 
sions of  which  there  are  a  few  transverse  lines  of  the  same 
colour;  but  these  suddenly  and  abruptly  disappear,  and 
are  not  continued  on  the  legs,  as  in  the  common  zebra, 
being  perfectly  white.  Along  the  spinal  ridge  there  is 
a  narrow  longitudinal  line  bordered  on  each  side  with 
white.  The  mane  is  long,  stiff,  and  erect,  with  the 
transverse  bands  of  the  neck  broadly  continued  through 
it,  and  distinctly  tipped  with  deep  black.  The  lines  of 
the  face  are  narrow,  and  perfectly  regular;  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  forehead  they  radiate  downwards  over  each 
eye;  along  the  front  of  the  muzzle  they  are  longitudinal, 
with  the  outer  ones  slightly  curved  outwards;  and  on 
the  sides  they  form  broader  transverse  fillets.  From 
where  the  bands  unite  on  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle, 
the  nose,  and  the  upper  lip,  those  parts  become  nearly 
of  a  uniform  blackish  brown.  The  tail  is  of  a  yellowish 
white.  There  is  no  longitudinal  ventral  line;  and  the 
back  part  of  the  ears  are  occupied  towards  the  tips  by 
patches  of  black.  The  hoofs  are  moderately  large,  deep 
in  front,  and  shallow  behind,  and  considerably  expanded 
at  their  margin. 
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is  a  line  of  separation  between  the  trunk  of 
the  body  and  the  hinder  quarters,  on  each 
side:  behind  which,  on  the  rump,  is  a  plat  of 
narrow  stripes,  joined  together  by  a  stripe 
down  the  middle,  to  the  end  of  the  tail  The 
colours  are  different  in  the  female ;  and  in 
none  the  stripes  seem  entirely  to  agree  in 
form,  but  in  all  they  are  equally  distinct;  the 
smooth  hair  equally  and  fine;  the  white  shin- 
ing  and  unmixed  ;  and  the  black,  or  brown, 
thick  and  lustrous. 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  creature,  tbat  it 
seems  by  nature  fitted  to  satisfy  the  pride  and 
the  pleasure  of  man:  and  formed  to  be  taken 
into  his  service.  Hitherto,  however,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  disdained  servitude;  and  neither 
force  nor  kindness  have  been  able  to  wean  it 
from  its  native  independence  and  ferocity. 
But  this  wildness  might,  perhaps,  in  time  be 
surmounted:  and  it  is  probable  the  horse  and 
the  ass,  when  first  taken  from  the  forest,  were 
equally  obstinate,  fierce,  and  unmanageable. 
Mr  Buffon  inforaw  u»,  that  the  zebra,  from 
which  he  took  his  description,  could  never  be 
entirely  mastered,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  which  were  tried  to  tame  it  They 
continued,  indeed,  to  mount  it,  but  then  with 
such  precautions  as  evidently  showed  its  fierce- 
ness, for  two  men  were  obliged  to  hold  the 
reins,  while  the  third  ventured  upon  its  back; 
and  even  then  it  attempted  to  kick,  whenever 
it  perceived  any  person  approaching.  That 
which  is  now  in  the  Queen's  menagerie  at 
Buckingham- Gate,  is  even  more  vicious  than 
the  former;  and  the  keeper  who  shows  it  takes 
care  to  inform  the  spectators  of  its  ungovern- 
able nature.  Upon  my  attempting  to  ap- 
proach it,  it  seemed  quite  terrified,  and  was 
preparing  to  kick,  appearing  as  wild  as  if 
just  caught,  although  taken  extremely  young, 
and  used  with  the  utmost  indulgence.  Yet 
still  it  is  most  probable  that  this  animal,  by 
time  and  assiduity,  could  be  brought  under 
subjection.  As  it  resembles  the  horse  in 
form,  without  all  doubt  it  has  a  similitude  of 
nature,  and  only  requires  the  efforts  of  an  in- 
dustrious  and  skilful  nation,  to  be  added  to 
the  number  of  our  domestics.  It  is  not  now 
known  what  were  the  pains  and  dangers  which 
were  first  undergone  to  reclaim  the  breed  of 
horses  from  savage  ferocity;  these,  no  doubt, 
made  an  equal  opposition;  but  by  being  op- 
posed  by  an  industrious  and  enterprising  race 
of  mankind,  their  spirit  was  at  last  subdued, 
and  their  freedom  restrained.  It  is  otherwise 
with  regard  to  the  zebra;  it  is  the  native  of 
countries  where  the  human  inhabitants  are  but 
little  raised  above  the  quadruped.  The  na- 
tives of  Angola,  or  Cafiraria,  have  no  other 
idea  of  advantage  from  horses  but  as  they  are 
good  for  food;  neither  the  fine  stature  of  the 
Arabian  courser,  nor  the  delicate  colourings 


of  the  zebra,  have  any  allurements  to  a  race 
of  people,  who  only  consider  the  quantity  of 
flesh,  and  not  its  conformation.  The  delicacy 
of  the  zebra  s  shape,  or  the  painted  elegance 
of  its  form,  are  no  more  reearded  by  sach^ 
than  by  the  lion  diat  makes  it  his  prey.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  the  zebra  may  hitherto 
have  continued  wild,  because  it  is  the  native 
of  a  country  where  Ihere  have  been  no  suc- 
cessive efforts  made  to  reclaim  it  All  par- 
suits  that  have  been  hitherto  instituted  against 
it,  were  rather  against  its  life  than  its  liberty: 
the  animal  has  thus  been  long  taught  to  con- 
sider man  as  its  most  mortal  enemy;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  it  refuses  to  3rield 
obedience  where  it  has  so  seldom  experienced 
mercy.  There  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  all 
animals,  that  I  have  often  considered  with 
amazement;  which  is,  that  they  seem  perfectly 
to  know  their  enemies,  and  to  avoid  them. 
Instinct,  indeed,  may  teach  the  deer  to  fly 
from  the  lion;  or  the  mouse  to  avoid  the  cat; 
but  what  is  the  principle  that  teaches  the  dog 
to  attack  the  dog-butcher  wherever  he  sees 
him  ?  In  China,  where  the  killing  and  dress- 
ing of  dogs  is  a  trade,  whenever  one  of  those 
people  moves  out,  all  the  dogs  of  the  village 
or  the  street  are  sure  to  be  after  him.  This  I 
should  hardly  have  believed,  but  that  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  instance  of  it  among  our- 
selves. I  have  seen  a  poor  fellow  who  made 
a  practice  of  stealing  and  killing  dogs  for 
their  skins,  pursued  m  full  cry  for  three  or 
four  streets  together,  by  all  the  bolder  breed 
of  dogs,  while  the  weaker  flew  from  his  pre- 
sence with  affright  How  these  animals 
could  thus  find  out  their  enemy,  and  pursue 
him,  appears,  I  own,  unaccountable,  but  such 
is  the  Iftct ;  and  it  not  only  obtains  in  dogs, 
but  in  several  other  animals,  though  perhaps 
to  a  less  degree.  This  very  probably  may  have 
been  in  some  measure  a  cause  that  has  hitherto 
kept  the  zebra  in  its  state  of  natural  wildness; 
and  in  which  it  may  continue,  till  kinder  treat- 
ment shall  have  reconciled  it  to  its  pursuers. 

It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  as  a  more  civi- 
lized people  are  now  placed  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  is  the  chief  place  where 
this  animal  is  found,  that  we  may  have  them 
tamed  and  rendered  serviceable.  Nor  is  its 
extraordinary  beauty  the  only  motive  we  have 
for  wishing  this  animal  among  the  number  of 
our  dependents:  its  swiftness  is  said  to  surpass 
that  of  all  others;  so  that  the  speed  of  a  zebra 
is  become  a  proverb  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  It  stands  better  upon  its  legs  also 
than  a  horse;  and  is  consequently  stronger  io 
proportion.  Thus,  if  by  proper  care  we  im- 
prove the  breed,  as  we  have  in  other  instances, 
we  should  probably  in  time  to  come  have  a 
race  as  large  as  the  horse,  as  fleet,  as  strong, 
and  much  more  beautiful. 
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The  zebra^  as  was  said,  is  chiefly  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  kingdom  of  Angola;  and,  as  we  arc 
assured  by  Lopez,  in  several  provinces  also  of 
Barbary.  In  those  boundless  forests  it  has 
nothing  to  restrain  its  liberty;  it  is  too  shy  to 
be  caught  in  traps,  and  therefore  seldom  taken 
alive.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  none  of 
them  have  ever  been  brought  into  Europe, 
that  were  caught  sufficiently -young,  so  as  to 
be  untinctured  by  their  original  state  of  wild, 
ness.  The  Portuguese,  indeed,  pretend  that 
they  have  been  able  to  tame  them,  and  that 
they  have  sent  four  from  Africa  to  Lisbon, 
which  were  so  far  brought  under,  as  to  draw 
the  king^s  coach:'  they  add,  that  the  person 
who  sent  them  over,  had  the  office  of  notary 
conferred  upon  him  for  his  reward,  which  was 
to  remain  to  him  and  his  posterity  for  ever : 
but  I  do  not  find  this  confirmed  by  any  person 
who  says  he  saw  them.  Of  those  which  were 
sent  to  Brazil,  not  one  could  be  tamed;  they 
would  permit  one  man  only  to  approach  them; 
they  were  tied  up  very  short;  and  one  of  them, 
which  had  by  some  means  got  loose,  actually 
killed  his  groom,  having  bitten  him  to  death.' 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  believe,  were  the  ze- 
bra  taken  up  very  young,  and  properly  treat- 
ed, it  might  be  rendered  as  tame  as  another 
animal;  and  MeroUa,  who  saw  many  of  them, 
asserts,  that  when  tamed,  which  he  speaks 
of  as  being  common  enough,  they  are  not 
less  estimable  for  their  swiftness  than  their 
beauty. 

This  animal,  which  is  neither  to  be  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  nor  America,  is  nevertheless 
very  easily  fed.  That  which  came  over  into 
England  some  years  ago,  would  eat  almost 
any  thing,  such  as  bread,  meat,  and  tobacco; 
that  which  is  now  among  us,  subsists  entirely 
upon  hay.  As  it  so  nearly  resembles  the 
horse  and  the  ass  in  structure,  so  it  probably 
brings  forth  annually  as  they  do.     The  noise 


^  Dapper. 


«  Pyrard.  torn,  il,  p.  8T6, 


they  make  is  neither  like  that  of  a  horse  nor 
an  ass,  but  more  resembling  the  confused 
barking  of  a  mastiff  dog.  In  the  two  which 
I  saw,  there  was  a  circumstance  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  naturalists;  which  is,  that  the 
skin  hangs  loose  below  the  jaw  upon  the  neck, 
in  a  kind  of  dewlap,  which  takes  away  much 
from  the  general  beauty.  But  whether  this 
be  a  natural  or  accidental  blemish,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

These  animals  are  often  sent  as  presents  to 
the  princes  of  the  East  We  are  told,  that 
one  of  the  governors  of  Batavia  gave  a  zebra, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Africa,  to 
the  emperor  of  Japan,  for  which  he  received, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  company,  a  present, 
to  the  value  of  sixty  thousand  crowns.'  Tel- 
ler also  relates,  that  the  Great  Mogul  gave 
two  thousand  ducats  for  one  of  them.  And  it 
is  frequent  with  the  African  ambassadors  to 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  to  bring  some  of 
these  animals  with  them,  as  presents  for  the 
Grand  Signior,* 

*  N&reDdort. 

*  Three  instances  have  occurred  in  Europe  of  female 
zebras  producing  mules.  The  first  tooI(  place  in  this 
country.  Lord  Clive,  on  his  return  from  India,  brought 
with  him  a  female  zebra  from  the  Cape.  The  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  with  an  Arab  horse,  but  failed. 
Asses  were  then  tried  but  with  no  better  eflect.  -At 
last,  by  painting  one  of  these  asses  lilce  a  zebra,  the  plan 
succeeded.  The  result  u'as  a  foal,  which  resembled  both 
father  and  mother.  It  had  the  form  of  the  first,  and  the 
colour  of  the  second,  excepting  that  the  tints  were  not 
so  strongly  marked.  After  his  lordship's  death,  this 
mule  was  lost  sight  of,  and  its  fate  is  unknown.  The 
second  instance  took  place  at  Turin,  between  an  ass  and 
a  female  zebra,  but  the  ofifsprlng  did  not  survive. 
The  third  instance  took  place  in  the  menagerie  of 
Paris.  From  a  female  zebrm  and  a  Spanish  ass  of  the 
largest  size,  proceeded  a  very  well-formed  mule.  This 
animal  proved  a  little  larger  than  the  motlier,  but  as  it 
grew  up,  had  much  of  the  form  of  the  father.  It  was 
excessively  docile.  The  experiment  was  then  repeated 
with  a  horse.  Conception  took  place,  but  in  the  eight 
month  of  gestation  the  zebra  died.  On  opening  the 
body,  a  male  foetus  was  found,  without  hair,  but  having 
the  head  marked  with  black  and  white  sXnj^ea.^GriJ" 
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IN9RODUCTIOK. 


Of  all  animals,  those  that  chew  the  end  are 
the  most  harmless,  and  the  most  easily  tamed. 
As  they  live  entirely  upon  vegetables,  it  is 
neither  their  interest  nor  their  pleasure  to 
make  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  brute  creation; 
content  with  the  pastures  where  they  are 
placed,  they  seldom  desire  to  change,  while 
ihey  are  furnished  with  a  proper  supply;  and 
fearing  nothing  from  each  other,  they  gene- 
rally go  in  herds  for  their  mutual  security. 
All  the  fiercest  of  the  carnivorous  kinds  seek 
their  food  in  gloomy  solitude ;  these,  on  the 
contrary,  range  together;  the  very  meanest 
of  them  are  found  to  unite  in  each  other's  de- 
fence ;  and  the  hare  itself  is  a  gregarious  ani. 
mal,  in  those  countries  where  it  has  no  other 
enemies  but  tlie  beasts  of  the  forest  to  guard 
against 

As  the  food  of  ruminant  animals  is  entirely 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  as  this  is  very  easi- 
ly procured,  so  these  animals  seem  naturally 
more  indolent  and  less  artful  than  those  of 
the  carnivorous  kinds ;  and  as  their  appetites 
are  more  simple,  their  instincts  seem  to  be 
less  capable  of  variation.  The  fox  or  the 
wolf  are  for  ever  prowling ;  their  long  habits 
of  want  give  them  a  degree  of  sharpness  and 
cunning;  their  life  is  a  continued  scene  of 
stratagem  and  escape  :  but  the  patient  ox,  or 
the  deer,  enjoy  the  repast  that  nature  has 
abundantly  provided;  certain  of  subsistence, 
and  content  with  security. 

As  nature  has  furnished  these  animals  with 
an  appetite  for  such  coarse  and  simple  nutri- 
ment, so  she  has  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the 
intestines,  to  take  in  a  greater  supply.  In 
the  carnivorous  kinds,  as  their  food  is  nour- 
ishing and  juicy,  their  stomachs  are  but  small. 


and  their  intestines  short ;  bat  in  these,  whose 
pasture  is  coarse,  and  where  much  must  he 
accumulated  before  any  quantity  of  nourish, 
ment  can  be  obtained,  their  stomachs  are 
large  and  numerous,  and  their  intestines  long* 
and  muscular.  The  bowels  of  a  ruminating 
animal  may  be  considered  as  an  elaboratory, 
with  vessels  in  it,  fitted  for  various  transmu- 
tations. It  requires  a  long  and  tedious  pro- 
cess before  grass  can  be  transmuted  into  flesh  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  nature,  in  general,  has 
furnished  such  animals  as  feed  upon  grass 
with  four  stomachs,  through  which  the  food 
successively  passes  and  undergoes  the  proper 
separations.* 

Of  the  four  stomachs  with  which  ruminant 
animals  are  furnished,  the  first  is  called  the 
paunchy  which  receives  the  food  after  it  has 
been  slightly  chewed ;  the  second  is  called  the 
hofiey-comby  and  is  properly  nothing  more  than 
a  continuation  of  the  former;  these  two,  which 
are  very  capacious,  the  animal  fills  as  fast  as 
it  can,  and  then  lies  down  to  ruminate  ;  which 
may  be  properly  considered  as  a  kind  of  vo- 
miting without  effort  or  pain.  The  two  sto- 
machs  above  mentioned  being  filled  with  as 
much  as  they  can  contain,  and  the  grass, 
which  was  slightly  chewed,  beginning  to 
swell  with  the  heat  of  the  situation,  it  dilates 
the  stomachs,  and  these  again  contract  upon 
their  contents.  The  aliment,  thus  squeezed, 
has  but  two  passages  to  escape  at ;  one  into 
the  third  stomach,  which  is  very  narrow  ;  and 
the  other  back,  by  the  gullet,  into  the  mouth, 
which  is  wider.     The  greatest  quantity,  there- 


*  Ail  quadrupeds  that  chew  the  cud  h&ve  suet  iostead 
of  the  soft  fat  of  other  animals;  and  they  have  the  awk- 
ward habit  of  rising,  when  in  a  recumbent  poature,  upon 
their  hind  legs  first.  A  cow,  when  she  rises  from  the 
ground,  places  herself  on  the  fore-lcnees,  and  then  lifts 
up  the  whole  hinder  parts.  A  horse  springs  up  first 
on  his  fore-legs,  and  then  raises  up  his  hinder  parts. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  difierent  confonuation  of  the 
stomach — Note  by  Goldsmiih. 
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fore,  is  driven  back,  through  the  largest  aper- 
ture, into  the  mouth,  to  be  chewed  a  second 
time;  while  a  small  part,  and  that  only  the 
most  liquid,  is  driven  into  the  third  stomach, 
through  the  orifice  which  is  so  small.  The 
food  which  is  driven  to  the  mouth,  and  chewed 
a  second  time,  is  thus  rendered  more  soft  and 
moist,  and  becomes  at  last  liquid  enough  to 
I>a8s  into  the  conduit  that  goes  to  the  third  sto- 
mach, where  it  undergoes  a  still  farther  com- 
minution.  In  this  stomach,  which  is  called 
the  manifoldy  from  the  number  of  its  leaves,  all 
which  tend  to  promote  digestion,  the  grass  has 
the  appearance  of  boiled  spinnage,  but  not  yet 
sufficiently  reduced,  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  the 
animal's  nourishment;  it  requires  the  operation 
of  the  fourth  stomach  for  this  purpose,  where 
it  undergoes  a  complete  maceration,  and  is 
separated  to  be  turned  into  chyle. 

But  nature  has  not  been  less  careful  in  an- 
other respect,  in  fitting  the  intestines  of  these 
animals  for  their  food.  In  the  carnivorous 
kinds  they  are  thin  and  lean;  but  in  ruminat- 
ing animals  they  are  strong,  fleshy,  and  well 
covered  with  fat  Every  precaution  seems 
taken  that  can  help  their  digestion:  their  sto- 
mach is  strong  and  muscular,  the  more  readily 
to  act  upon  its  contents;  their  intestines  are 
lined  with  fat,  the  better  to  preserve  their 
warmth;  and  they  are  extended  to  a  much 
greater  length,  so  as  to  extract  every  part  of 
that  nourishment  which  their  vegetable  food 
so  scantily  supplies. 

In  this  manner  are  all  quadrupeds  of  the 
cow,  the  sheep,  or  the  deer  kind,  seen  to  ru- 
minate; being  thus  furnished  with  four  sto- 
machs, for  the  macerating  of  their  food.  These , 
therefore,  may  most  properly  be  called  the  rw- 
minant  kinds ;  although  there  are  many  others 
that  have  this  quality  in  a  less  observable  de- 
gree. The  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  the  horse, 
the  rabbit,  the  marmotte,  and  the  squirrel,  all 
chew  the  cud  by  intervals,  although  they  are 
not  furnished  with  stomachs  like  the  former. 
But  not  these  alone,  there  are  numberless 
other  animals  that  appear  to  ruminate;  not 
only  birds  but  fishes  and  insects.  Among 
birds  are  the  pelican,  the  stork,  the  heron,  the 
pigeon,  and  the  turtle;  these  have  a  power 
of  disgorging  their  food  to  feed  their  young. 
Among  fishes  are  lobsters,  crabs,  and  that 
fish  called  the  dorado.  The  salmon  also  is 
said  to  be  of  this  number:  and,  if  we  may 
helieve  Ovid,  the  scartu  likewise;  of  which 


he 


says, 


Of  all  the  fifth  thnt  rniz*  beneath  Uie  flood, 
■       >snu  fd 


He  only  niminatesnu  former  food. 

Of  insects,  the  ruminating  tribe  is  still 
larger;  the  mole,  the  cricket,  the  wasp,  the 
drone,  the  bee,  the  grasshopper,  and  the  beetle. 


1  At  contra  herbosa  plsces  laxantar  arena. 
Ut  Acanu  epeetus  nku  qni  nuninant  escaa. 


All  these  animals  either  actually  chew  the 
cud,  or  seem  at  least  to  ruminate.  They 
have  the  stomach  composed  of  muscular  fibres, 
by  means  whereof  the  food  is  ground  up  and 
down,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  which 
are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  ruminants. 

But  not  these  alone;  men  themselves  have 
been  often  known  to  ruminate,  and  some  even 
with  pleasure.  The  accounts  of  these  cala- 
mities, for  such  I  must  consider  them,  inci- 
dent  to  our  fellow-creatures,  are  not  very  plea- 
sant to  read:  yet  I  must  transcribe  a  short  one, 
as  given  us  by  Slare,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  as  it  may,  in  some  measure, 
show  the  satisfaction  which  the  lower  tribes 
of  animals  enjoy  while  they  ruminate.  The 
man  in  question  was  a  citizen  of  Bristol,  of 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  what  seemed 
more  extraordinary  still,  of  a  ruminating 
family,  for  his  father  was  frequently  subject 
to  the  same  infirmity,  or  aifoiscment,  as  he 
himself  perhaps  would  call  it.  This  young 
man  usually  began  to  chew  his  meat  over 
again  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
eating.  His  ruminating  after  a  full  meal 
generally  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half; 
nor  could  he  sleep  until  his  task  was  perform, 
ed.  The  victuals,  upon  the  return,  tasted 
even  more  pleasantly  than  at  first;  and  re- 
turned as  if  they  had  been  beaten  up  in  a 
mortar.  If  he  ate  a  variety  of  things,  that 
which  he  ate  first  came  up  again  first ;  and  if 
this  return  was  interrupted  for  any  time,  it 
produced  sickness  and  disorder,  and  he  was 
never  well  till  it  returned.  Instances  of  this 
kind,  however,  are  rare  and  accidental;  and 
it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  they  are  so.  Of 
all  other  animals,  we  spend  the  least  time  in 
eating;  this  is  one  of  the  great  distinctions 
between  us  and  the  brute  creation;  and  eating 
is  a  pleasure  of  so  low  a  kind,  that  none  but 
such  as  are  nearly  allied  to  ihe  quadruped, 
desire  its  prolongation. 


CHAP.  II. 

OP  qUADBUFEDS  OP  THE  COW  KIND.  * 

Of  all  ruminant  animals,  those  of  the  cow 
kind  deserve  the  first  rank,  both  for  their  size, 
their  beauty,  and  their  services.  The  horse 
is  more  properly  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
rich;  the  sheep  chiefly  thrives  in  a  flock,  and 
requires  attendance ;  but  the  cow  is  more  espe- 


«  The  animals  of  this  kind  have  the  horns  hollow, 
smooth,  turned  outwards  and  forwards,  in  a  semicircular 
form;  in  the  lower  jaw  there  are  eight  front  teeth,  but 
none  in  the  upper:  and  there  are  do  tusks  in  either. 
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cially  the  poor  man's  pride,  his  riches,  and  his 
support  There  are  many  of  our  peasantry 
that  have  no  other  possession  but  a  cow;  and 
even  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this 
most  useful  creature,  the  poor  are  but  the  nom- 
inal possessors.  Its  flesh  they  cannot  pretend 
to  taste,  since  then  their  whole  riches  are  at 
once  destroyed;  its  calf  they  are  obliged  to 
fatten  for  sale,  since  veal  is  a  delicacy  they 
could  not  make  any  pretensions  to;  its  very 
milk  is  wrought  into  butter  and  cheese  for  the 
tables  of  their  masters;  while  they  have  no 
share,  even  in  their  own  possessions,  but  the 
choice  of  their  market  I  cannot  heal-  to  hear 
the  rich  crying  out  for  liberty  while  they  thus 
starve  their  fellow.creatures,  and  feed  them  up 
with  an  imaginary  good,  while  they  monopo- 
lize the  real  benents  of  nature. 

In  those  countries  where  the  men  are  under 
better  subordination,  this  excellent  animal  is 
of  more  general  advantage.  In  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Switzerland,  every  peasant  keeps 
two  or  three  cows,  not  for  the  benefit  of  his 
master,  but  for  himself.  The  meanest  of  the 
peasants  there  kills  ooe  cow  at  least  for  his 
own  table,  which  he  salts  and  hangs  up,  and 
thus  preserves  as  a  delicacy  all  the  year  round. 
There  is  scarcely  a  cottage  in  those  countries 
that  is  not  hung  round  with  these  marks  of 
hospitality;  and  which  often  make  the  owner 
better  contented  with  hunger,  since  he  has  it 
in  his  power  to  be  luxurious  when  he  thinks 
proper.  A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  there  is  con. 
sidered  as  an  elegant  piece  of  furniture,  which, 
though  seldom  touched,  at  least  argues  the 
possessor  s  opulence  and  ease.  But  it  is  very 
different,  for  some  years  past,  in  this  country, 
where  our  lower  rustics  at  least  are  utterly 
unable  to  purchase  meat  any  part  of  tlie  year, 
and  by  them  even  butter  is  considered  as  an 
article  of  extravagance. 

The  climate  and  pasture  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  are  excellently  adapted  to  this  ani- 
mal's moderate  nature;  and  the  verdure  and  the 
fertility  of  our  plains  are  perfectly  suited  to  the 
manner  of  its  feeding;  for,  wanting  the  upper 
teeth,  it  loves  to  graze  on  a  high  rich  pasture. 
This  animal  seems  but  little  regardful  of  the 
quality  of  its  food,  provided  it  be  supplied  in 
sufficient  abtindance;  it  makes  no  particular 
distinction  in  the  choice  of  its  herbage,  but  in- 
discriminately and  hastily  devours  the  proper 
quantity.  For  this  reason,  in  oitr  pastures, 
where  the  grass  is  rather  high  than  succulent, 
more  flourishing  than  nutritious,  the  cow 
thrives  admirably;  and  there  is  no  part  of 
Europe  where  the  tame  animal  grows  larger, 
yields  more  milk,  or  more  readily  fattens,  than 
with  us. 

Our  pastures  supply  them  with  abundance, 
and  they  in  return  enrich  the  pastures;  for,  of 
all  animals^  tho  cow  seems  to  give  back  more 


than  it  takes  from  the  soil.  The  horse  and  the 
sheep  are  known,  in  a  course  of  years,  to 
impoverish  the  ground.  The  land  where  the  j 
have  fed  becomes  weedy,  and  the  vegetables 
coarse  and  unpalatable;  on  the  contrary,  the 
pasture  where  the  cow  has  been  bred,  acquires 
a  finer,  softer  surface,  and  becomes  every  year 
more  beautiful  and  even.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  horse  being  furnished  with  fore-teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  nips  the  grass  closely,  and 
therefore  only  chooses  that  which  is  the  most 
delicate  and  tender;  the  sheep  also,  though, 
with  respect  to  its  teeth,  formed  like  the  cow, 
only  bites  the  most  succulent  parts  of  the 
herbage:  these  animals,  therefore,  leave  all  the 
high  weeds  standing;  and  while  they  cut  the 
finer  grass  too  closely,  sufier  the  ranker  herb- 
age to  vegetate  and  overrun  the  pasture.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  cow:  as  its  teeth  can. 
not  come  so  close  to  the  ground  as  those  of  the 
horse,  nor  so  readily  as  those  of  the  sheep, 
which  are  less,  it  is  obliged  to  feed  upon  the 
tallest  vegetables  that  ofier;  thus  it  eats  them 
all  down,  and  in  time,  levels  the  surface  of 
the  pasture. 

The  age  of  the  cow  is  known  by  the  teeth  and 
horns.  This  animal  is  furnished  with  eight 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw;  at  the  age  of 
ten  months  the  two  middlemost  of  these  fall 
out,  and  are  replaced  by  others  that  are  not 
so  white,  but  broader;  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
months  the  two  next  milk-white  teeth  fall  out 
likewise,  and  others  come  up  in  their  room; 
thus,  at  the  end  of  eyerj  six  months,  the  crea- 
ture loses  and  gains,  till  at  the  age  of  three 
years  all  the  cutting-teeth  are  renewed,  and 
then  they  are  long,  pretty  white,  and  equal; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  animal  advances  in 
years,  they  become  irregular  and  black,  their 
inequalities  become  smoother,  and  the  animal 
less  capable  of  chewing  its  food.  Thus  the  cow 
often  declines  from  this  single  cause;  for  as  it 
is  obliged  to  eat  a  great  deal  to  support  life, 
and  as  the  smoothness  of  the  teeth  makes  the 
difficulty  of  chewing  great,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  food  cannot  be  supplied  to  the  stomach. 
Thus  the  poor  animal  sinks  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  every  year  grows  leaner  and  lean- 
er, till  it  dies. 

The  horns  are  another  and  a  surer  method 
of  determining  this  animal  s  age.  At  three 
years  old  it  sheds  its  horns,'  and  new  ones 
arise  in  their  place,  which  continue  as  long  as 
it  lives;  at  four  years  of  age,  the  cow  has 
small  pointed,  neat,  smooth  boms,  thickish 
near  the  head;  at  five,  the  horns  become  larg. 
er,  and  are  marked  round  with  the  former 
year's  growth.     Thus,  while  the  animal  con- 


1  11)6  horns  are  not  cast;  but  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  the  animal  rubs  off  a  veiy  slight  external  shell 
coating  from  them. 
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tinnes  to  live,  the  horns  continue  to  lengthen; 
and  eyeiy  year  a  new  ring  is  added  at  the 
root;  80  that  allowing  three  years  before  their 
appearance,  and  then  reckoning  the  number 
of  rings,  we  have,  in  both  together,  the  ani- 
mars  age  exactly. 

As  we  have  indisputably  the  best  breed  of 
homed  cattle  of  any  in  Europe,  so  it  was  not 
without  the  same  assiduity  that  we  came  to 
excel  in  these,  as  in  our  horses.  The  breed 
of  cows  has  been  entirely  improved  by  a  for- 
eign mixture,  properly  adapted  to  supply  the 
imperfections  of  our  own.  Such  as  are  purely 
British  are  far  inferior  in  size  to  those  on  many 
parts  of  the  continent;  but  those  which  we 
have  thus  improved  by  far  excel  all  others. 
Our  Lincolnshire  kind  derive  their  size  from 
the  Holstein  breed:  and  the  large  hornless 
cattle  that  are  bred  in  some  parts  of  England 
came  originally  from  Poland.  We  were 
once  famous  for  a  wild  breed  of  these  animals, 
but  these  have  long  since  been  worn  out;  and 
perhaps  no  kingdom  in  Europe  can  furnish 
so  few  wild  animals  of  all  kinds  as  our  own.* 
Cultivation  and  agriculture  are  sure  to  banish 
these  wherever  they  are  found;  and  every  ad- 
dition a  country  receives  from  art  drives  away 
those  animals  that  are  only  fitted  for  a  state  of 
nature. 

Of  all  quadrupeds  the  cow  seems  most  lia- 
ble to  alteration  from  its  pasture.  In  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  own  country  we  easily  per- 
ceive the  great  varieties  produced  among  these 


>  Tke  fFAiU  Urut  {Urut  SeoHeut)  is  a  wild  breed  of 
Uie  ox,  the  probtble  remaiiis  of  the  genuine  Urns.     It 


is  of  a  small  aiae,  and  ranged  formerly  throvgh  the  woods 
of  southern  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  When 
this  iMreed  was  exterminated  from  the  open  forests  is  mi- 
known;  but  some  time  before  the  reformation,  the  rem- 
nants were  already  confined  in  parks  belonging  to  eccles- 
iastical establishments,  from  whence  they  were  trans- 
ferred at  the  dissolution  to  that  of  DrumUnrig,  an4  other 
places.  Those  in  the  park  of  Burton  Constable  were  all 
destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  a  distem- 
per. The  race  is  entirely  of  a  white  colour  ;  the  mua- 
zle  invariid>ly  black  $  the  inside  of  the  ear,  and  about 
one-third  part  of  the  oot-side  from  the  tip  downwards, 
red ;  the  horns  are  white  with  black  tips  of  a  fine  tex^ 
ture,  and  as  in  the  fossil  skull,  bent  downwards.  Bulls 
weigh  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  stone,  and  cows  from 


animals,  by  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the 
soil.  In  some  they  grow  to  a  great  bulk;  and 
I  have  seen  an  ox  sixteen  hands  high,  which 
is  taller  than  the  general  run  of  our  horses. 
In  others  they  appear  as  diminutive  ;  being 
not  so  large  as  an  ass.  The  breed  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  andmost  parts  of  Scotland,  is  much  less 
in  general  than  in  England  or  Ireland  :  they 
are  differently  shaped  also,  the  dewlap  being 
much  smaller,  and,  as  the  expression  is,  the 
breast  has  more  of  the  ewe  neck.  This,  till  some 
years  ago,  was  not  considered  in  cattle  as  a 
deformity;  and  the  cow  was  chosen  according 
to  Virgil's  direction,  with  a  large  dewlap  : 
however,  at  present  it  is  the  univeral  opinion, 
that  the  cow  wants  in  udder,  what  it  has  in 
neck;  and  the  larger  the  dewlap,  the  smaller 
is  the  quantity  of  its  milk.  Our  graziers  now, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  mix  the  two  breeds; 
the  large  Holstein  with  the  small  northern ; 
and  from  both  results  that  fine  milch  breed, 
which  excels  the  cattle  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

This  difference,  arising  from  pasture,  is 
more  observable  in  other  countries  than  in  our 
own.  The  cow  kind  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  large  in  proportion 
to  the  richness  of  the  pasture  ;  and  small  as 
the  animal  is  stinted  in  its  food.  Thus  Africa 
is  remarkable  for  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
cattle  of  this  kind;  as  is  also  India,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  and  several  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Among  the  Eluth  Tartars,  where  the  pastures 


twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone. 
Before  they  were  kept  in  parks,  they  were  probably  larg- 
er and  more  rugged;  old  bulls  still  acquire  a  kind  of 
mane  about  two  inches  long,  and  their  throat  and  breast 
is  covered  with  coarser  hair.  Those  of  Burton  Constable 
difiered  from  the  others,  they  having  the  ears  and  tips 
of  the  tail  bhudc.  Their  manners  difler  from  domestic 
oxen,  and  may  be  in  part  those  of  the  ancient  urus.  Upon 
perceiving  a  stranger  they  gallop  widely  in  a  circle 
round  him,  and  stop  to  gaze,  tossing  their  heads,  and 
showing  signs  of  defiance:  they  then  set  ofT,  and  gallop 
a  second  time  round,  but  in  a  contracted  circle,  repeat- 
ing this  circular  mode  of  approaching  till  they  are  so 
near  that  it  becomes  prudent  to  retire  from  their  intended 
charge.  The  cows  conceal  their  young  calves  for  eight 
or  ten  dajrs,  going  to  suckle  them  twice  or  three  times 
in  a  day:  if  a  person  comes  near  the  calf,  it  conceals 
itself  by  crouching.  One  not  more  than  two  days 
oM  being  discovered  l>y  Dr  Puller,  was  very  lean  and 
weak.  On  his  stroking  its  head,  it  got  up,  pawed  the 
ground,  bellowed  very  loud,  went  back  a  few  steps,  and 
bolted  at  his  legs:  it  then  began  to  paw  again,  and  made 
another  bolt,  but  missing  its  aim,  fell,  and  was  so  weak 
as  not  to  be  able  to  rise ;  but  by  this  time,  its  bellowing 
bad  roused  the  herd,  which  came  instantly  to  its  relief, 
and  made  the  doctor  retire.  When  one  of  this  breed 
happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  enfeebled  by  age,  or  sick- 
ness, the  others  set  upon  it  and  gore  it  to  death.  Breeds 
of  them  are  still  preserved  in  the  Cadzow  Forest  belong- 
ing  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  In  Lanarkshire,  and  in 
the  park  of  Chillingham  Ca^e,  near  Berwick-upea- 
Tweed ;  they  also  used  to  be  preserved  at  WolJaton,  in 
Nottingham;  at  Gisbume,  in  Craven ;  at  Limehall,  in 
Chesshire,  and  at  Chartly,  in  Stafibrdshire. 
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are  remarkably  rich  and  nourishing,  the  cow 
becomes  so  large  that  he  must  be  a  tall  man 
who  can  rteach  the  tip  of  its  shoulder.  On 
the  contrary,  in  France,  where  the  animal 
is  stinted  in  its  food,  and  driven  from  the 
most  flourishing  pastures,  it  greatly  degene- 
rates.^ 


^  The  breeds  of  the  Kisguise  and  Calmuck  Tartars, 
those  of  Podolia  and  Ukraine,  of  European  Turkey,  of 
Hungary,  and  of  the  Roman  States,  are  among  the 
largest  known.  They  are  nearly  all  distinguished  by 
ample  honis  spreading  sideways,  then  forwards  and  up- 
wards, with  dark  points:  their  colour  is  a  bluish-ash 
passing  to  black.  That  in  the  Papal  dominions  is  not 
found  represented  on  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Rome, 
but  was  introduced  most  probably  by  the  Goths,  or  at  the 
same  time  with  the  buffalo.  Italy  possesses  another 
race,  presumed  to  have  existed  in  the  Pagan  times, 
valued  for  its  fine  form  and  white  colour:  it  is  not  so 
large,  but  the  horns  are  similarly  developed.  Tuscany 
produces  this  race,  and  droves  of  them  were  transplanted 
to  Cuba  and  imported  into  Jamaica. 

Ancient  Egypt  nourished  a  large,  white  breed,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  most  common  upon  the  monuments 
of  that  country,  where  the  cattle  are  usually  represented 
with  large  irregul^  marks  of  black  or  brown  upon  a 
white  ground. 

In  Abyssinia  there  is  also  a  large  white  breed,  but  the 
greater  number  are  variously  coloured.  The  Caiires 
and  Hottentots  rear  a  fine  race,  likewise  marked  with 
large  brown  or  black  clouds:  some  are  of  extraordinary 
size,  with  the  horns  directed  forward  and  upwards.  It 
is  from  these  tliat  their  Bakely,  or  war  oxen,  are  chosen : 
they  ride  them  on  all  occasions,  being  quick,  persever- 
ing, extremely  docile,  and  governed  by  the  voice  or  a 
whistle  of  the  owners  with  surprising  intelligence.  They 
thrive  most  on  the  Zuure  Velden  or  saline  V^^tures,  and 
that  kind  of  food  may  cause  the  peculiarly  fetid  smell  of 
their  breath,  noticed  by  Mr  Barrow.  The  long  horns 
of  some  of  this  breed  are  often  trained  by  the  Namaguas 
and  other  tribes,  so  as  to  twist  in  spiral  curves  or  other 
fanciful  forms,  said  to  be  managed  by  means  of  a  warm 
iron. 

Denmark  rears  a  breed  of  large  stature,  which  most 
likely  produced  the  tall  Dutch  race,  of  which  we  have 
seen  one  weighing  a  thousand  pounds;  from  this  race 
spnjng  the  Holstein,  which  was  the  parent  of  the  old 
unimproved  English  breeds ;  the  Vandals  or  Goths  may 
have  conducted  it  into  Spain,  and  left  its  traces  in  the 
birge  breeds  of  Salamanca,  and  transported  from  thence 
to  South  America,  furnished  the  root  of  the  fine  races 
which  cover  the  Pampas,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in 
Cuba ;  while  the  large  English  supplied  that  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Breeds  with  small  and  middle-sized  horns  exist  in  the 
Crimea,  in  a  great  part  of  Germany,  Sweden,  France, 
England,  Italy,  and  Spain;  and  the  Polled  races,  or 
hornless  cattle,  originally,  as  it  would  appear,  a  German 
breed,  '<  ne  armentis  quidem  honor  aut  gloria  frontis, ' 
according  to  Tacitus,  have  spread  to  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way, where  they  are  often  fed  on  dried  fish.  They  are 
now  abundant  in  Scotland,  exist  in  France,  and  abgut 
Penaranda,  in  Spain,  from  whence  they  may  have  been 
transported  to  form  the  Polled  breed  of  Assomption  in 
Paraguay.  They  are  also  common  in  Abyssinia  and 
Madagascar. 

The  races  of  France  are  principally  distinguished  into 
two  divisions,  among  both  of  which  fine  breeds  are  found. 
The  first  is  comraonlv  designated  as  Bmuft  de  haut  cru, 
or  those  who  are  of  middle  or  small  stature;  with  a 
fierce  look,  thick  hide,  coarse  hair,  large  dewlap,  horns 
greenish  or  black;  living  in  the  mounUinous  depcurt- 


But  the  differences  in  the  size  of  this  ani- 
mal are  not  so  remarkable  as  those  which  are 
found  in  its  form,  its  hair,  and  its  horns.  The 
difference  is  so  very  extraordinary  in  many  of 
them,  that  they  have  been  eveh  considered  as 
a  different  kind  of  creature,  and  names  have 
been  given  them  as  a  distinct  species,  when 


ments  formed  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Limousin, 
Saintonge,  Andoumois,  Marche,  Bern,  Gascony,  Au- 
vergne,  Bourbonois,  Charolois,  and  Burgundy.  The 
others  are  styled  BouJm  de  NtUmre.  Their  stature  is  large 
or  middle  sized,  head  and  body  small,  ears  and  muzde 
fine  ;  horns  white,  hide  thin ;  hair  soflc,  and  aspect  kind  : 
they  fatten  easily,  and  belong  to  low  or  level  lands. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  diflerent  breeds  of 
cows  cultivated  in  Britain.  They  are  very  numerous, 
but  we  shall  only  notice  such  as  are  in  most  esteem. 
These  diflerent  breeds  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
length  or  flexure  of  their  horns ;  by  the  absence  of  horns ; 
by  the  districts  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated, or  in  which  they  abound,  or  exist  in  the  greatest 
purity ;  or  by  the  name  of  the  breeder. 

The  lofuf'homed  or  Lancashire  breed  of  oaUle  is  dis- 


tinguished  from  othera  by  the  length  of  their  horns,  tbe 
thickness  and  firm  texthre  of  their  hides,  the  length  and 
closeness  of  their  hair,  the  large  sin  of  their  ho^  aod 
their  coaree,  leathery,  thick  necks:  they  are  likewise 
deeper  in  their  fore  quartera,  and  lighter  in  their  hind 
quartera,  than  most  other  breeds ;  narrower  in  their 
shape,  less  in  point  of  weight  than  the  short  horns, 
though  better  weighere  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  and 
though  they  give  considerably  less  milk,  it  is  said  to 
afford  more  cream  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  They 
are  more  varied  in  their  colour  than  any  of  the  other 
breeds ;  but,  whatever  the  colour  be,  they  have  in  general 
a  white  streak  along  their  back,  which  the  breeders 
term  finched,  and  mostly  a  white  spot  on  the  inside  of 
the  hough.  In  a  general  view,  this  race,  notwithstanding 
the  singular  efforts  that  have  been  made  towards  iU  im- 
provement, remains  with  little  alteration;  for,  except  in 
Leicestershire,  none  of  the  subvarieties  (which  differ  a 
little  in  almost  every  one  of  those  counties  where  the 
long  horns  prevail)  have  undergone  any  radical  change 
or  any  obvious  improvement.  The  improved  breed  of 
Leicesterahire  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Webster, 
of  Cauley,  near  Coventry,  in  Warwickshire,  by  means 
of  six  cows  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  which  were  crossed 
with  bulls  from  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire.  Bake- 
well  of  Dishley,  in  Leicestershire,  afterwards  got  the 
lead  as  a  breeder,  by  selecting  from  the  Cauley  stock ; 
and  the  stocks  of  several  other  eminent  breeden  have 
been  traced  to  the  same  source. 

The  thori-homedt  sometimes  called  the  Dutch  breed, 
is  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  taken  from  the  districts 
where  they  form  the  principal  cattle  stock,  or  where 
most  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  improvement: 
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in  reality  they  are  all  the  same.  In  this 
manner  the  urns  and  the  bison  have  been  con. 
sidered,  from  the  variety  in  their  make,  to  be 
distinct  in  their  production;  but  they  are  all, 

Ums,  different  families  of  this  race  are  distinguished  by 
the  n&mes  of  the  Holdemut,  the  TeeMwater,  the  Y9rk- 
rhire,  Durkam,  Nortkuimierlamd,  and  other  breeds. 
The  Teeswater  breed,  a  variety  of  short  horns,  estah. 


lished  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  at  the  head  of  the  vale 
of  York,  is  at  present  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  is 
alleged  to  be  the  true  Yorlcshire  short-homed  breed. 
Jiulij  and  cows  from  this  stock,  purchased  at  most  ex- 
traordinary prices,  are  spread  over  all  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, atid  the  border  counties  of  Scotland.  The  bone, 
head,  and  neck  of  these  cattle  are  fine ;  Uie  bide  is  very 
thin ;  the  chine  full ;  the  loin  broad ;  the  carcase 
throughout  large  and  well  fashioned;  and  the  flesh  and 
faUing  quality  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  to  those  of 
any  other  large  breed.  The  short-horns  give  a  greater 
quantity  of  milk  than  any  other  cattle;  a  cow  usually 
yielding  twenty-four  quarts  per  day,  making  three  firkins 
of  butter  during  the  grass  season  4  their  colours  are  much 
varied,  but  they  are  generally  red  and  white  mixed,  or 
what  the  breeders  call  flecked.  The  heaviest  and 
largest  oxen  of  the  short-homed  breed,  when  properly 
fed,  victual  the  East  India  ships,  as  they  produce  the 
thiclcest  beef,  which,  by  retaining  its  juices,  is  the  best 
adapted  for  such  long  voyages.  Our  royal  navy  should 
also  be  victualled  from  these;  but,  from  the  jobs  made 
by  contractors,  and  from  other  abuses,  it  is  feared  our 
honest  tars  are  often  fed  with  beef  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
however,  the  coal  ships  from  Newcastle,  Shields,  Sun- 
derland, &c.,  are  wholly  supplied  with  the  beef  of  these 
valuable  animals.  '  These  oxen  commonly  weigh  from 
GO  to  100  stone  (14  lbs.  to  the  stone) ;  and  they  have 
several  times  been  fed  to  120,  130,  and  some  particular 
ones  to  upwards  of  150  stone. 

In  comparing  the  breeds  of  long  and  short  homed 
cattle,  Culley  observes  that  the  long-horos  excel  in  the. 
thickness  and  firm  texture  of  the  hide,  in  the  length 
and  closeness  of  tlie  hair,  in  their  beef  being  finer- 
grained,  and  more  mixed  and  marbled  than  that  of  the 
short-horns,  In  weighing  more  In  proportion  to  their 
size,  and  In  giving  richer  milk ;  but  they  are  inferior  to 
the  short-homs,  in  giving  a  less  quantity  of  milk,  in 
weighing  less  upon  the  whole,  in  affording  less  tallow 
when  killed,  In  being  generally  slower  feeders,  and  in 
being  coarser  made  and  more  leathery  or  bullish  in  the 
under  side  of  the  neck.  In  few  words,  says  he,  the  long- 
horns  excel  in  the  hide,  hair,  and  quality  of  the  beef ; 
the  short-horns  in  the  quantity  of  beef,  tallow,  and  milk. 
Each  breed  has  long  had,  and  probably  may  have,  its 
particular  advocates  ;  but  if  he  may  hazard  a  conjecture, 
is  it  not  probable  that  both  kinds  may  have  their  partl- 
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in  fact,  the  descendants  of  one  common  stock, 
as  they  have  that  certain  mark  of  unity,  they 
breed  and  propagate  among  each  other.  Na. 
turalists  have,  therefore,  laboured  under  an 


cular  advantages  in  different  situatioos  ?  Why  may  not 
the  thick  firm  hides,  and  long  close-set  hair,  of  the  one 
kind,  be  a  protection  and  security  against  those  impetu- 
ous winds  and  heavy  rains  to  which  the  west  coast  of 
this  island  is  so  subject;  while  the  more  regular  seasons 
and  mild  climate  upon  the  east  coast  are  more  suitable 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  short-horas. 

7%e  middig'komed  breeds  comprehend,  in  like  man- 
ner, several  local  varieties,  of  which  the  most  noted  are 
the  DevoHi,  the  Stusexee,  and  the  Hertford*  /  the  last 
two,  according  to  Culley,  being  varieties  of  the  first, 
though  of  a  greater  size,  the  Herefbrds  being  the  largest. 
These  cattle  are  the  most  esteemed  of  all  our  breeds  for 
the  draught,  on  account  of  their  activity  and  hardiness; 
they  do  not  milk  so  well  as  the  short-horns,  but  are  not 
deficient  in  the  valuable  property  of  feeding  at  an  early 
age,  when  not  employed  in  labour. 

The  Devonshire  cattle  are  of  a  high  red  colour  (if  any 
white  spots  they  reckon  the  breed  Impure,  particularly 
if  those  spots  run  one  into  another),  with  a  light-dun 
ring  round  the  eye,  and  the  muzzle  of  the  same*colour, 
fine  in  the  bone,  clean  in  the  neck,  horns  of  a  medium 
length,  bent  upwards,  thin- faced,  and  fine  In  the  chops, 
wide  in  the  hips,  a  tolerable  barrel,  but  rather  flat  on 
the  sides,  tall  small,  and  set  on  very  high ;  they  are 
thin-skinned,  and  silky  in  handling,  feed  at  an  early 
age,  or  arrive  at  maturity  sooner  than  most  other  breeds. 
Another  author  observes,  that  they  are  a  model  for  all 
persons  who  breed  oxen  for  the  yoke.  The  weight  of 
the  cows  Is  usually  from  thirty  to  forty  stone,  and  of  the 
oxen  from  forty  to  sixty ;  the  North  Devon  variety,  in 
particular,  from  the  fineness  In  the  grain  of  the  meat, 
is  held  In  high  estimation  In  Smithfield. 

Lawrence  says  tlatt  the  race  of  red  cattle  of  North 
Devon  and  Somerset  is  doubtless  one  of  our  original 
breeds,  and  one  of  those  which  have  preserved  most  of 
their  primitive  form  ;  the  excellence  of  this  form  for 
labour  is  best  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  fashionable 
substitution  of  horses  has  made  no  progress  in  the  dis- 
trict of  these  cattle,  by  their  high  repute  as  feeders, 
and  for  the  superior  excellence  of  their  beef,  which  has 
been  acknowledged  foi  ages.  They  are,  he  says,  the 
speediest  working-oxen  In  England,  and  will  trot  well 
in  harness ;  In  point  of  strength,  they  stand  in  the  foarth 
or  fifth  class.  They  have  a  greater  resemblance  to 
deer  than  any  other  breed  of  neat  cattle.  They  are 
rather  wide  than  middle-horned,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  ;  some,  however,  have  regular  middle-horos,  that 
is,  neither  short  nor  long,  turned  upward  and  backward 
at  the  points.  As  milkers,  they  are  so  far  inferior  to 
both  the  long  and  short  horns,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk,  that  they  are  certainly  no  objects  for  the 
regular  dairy,  however  pleasing  and  coiivenieot  they 
may  be  in  the  private  family  way. 

The  Suetejt  and  Herefordshire  cattle  are  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  with  fine  hair  and  very  thin  hides;  neck  and 
head  clean,  the  face  usually  white  ;  horns  neither  long 
nor  short,  rather  turning  up  at  the  points  ;  in  general, 
they  are  well  made  in  the  hind  quarters,  wide  across  the 
hips,  rump,  and  sirloin,  but  narrow  In  the  chine;  toler- 
ably straight  along  the  back,  ribs  too  flat,  thin  in  the 
thigh,  and  bone  not  large.  An  ox,  six  years  old,  will 
weigh  when  fat,  from  sixty  to  100  stone,  the  fore-quarters 
generally  the  heaviest:  the  oxen  are  mostly  worked  from 
tliree  to  six  years  old,  sometimes  till  seven,  when  they 
are  turned  ofi*  for  feeding.  The  Hereford  cattle  are 
next  in  size  to  the  Yorkshire  short-homs:  both  this  and 
the  Gloucester  variety  are  highly  eligible  as  dairy  stock, 
2  M 
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obvious  error,  when,  because  of  the  extreme 
bulk  of  the  urus,  or  because  of  the  lump  upon 
the  back  of  the  bison,  they  assigned  them  dif. 
ferent  places  in  the  creation,  and  separated  a 


and  the  females  of  the  Herefords  have  been  CMUid  to  faU 
ten  better  at  three  years  old  than  any  other  kind  of 
cattle  except  the  spayed  heifers  of  Norfolk. 

Th€  polled  or  homiest  breeds.  The  roost  numerous 
and  esteemed  Tariety  is  the  Galloway  breed,  so  called 
from  the  province  of  that  name,  In  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  where  they  most  abound.     The  true  Galloway 


bullock  is  straight  and  broad  on  the  back,  and  nearly 
level  from  the  head  to  the  rump,  broad  at  the  loins,  not, 
however,  with  hooked  bones,  or  projecting  knoto,  so 
that  when  viewed  from  above,  the  whole  body  appears 
beautifully  rounded ;  he  is  long  in  the  quarters,  but  not 
broad  in  the  twist;  he  is  deep  in  the  chest,  short  in  the 
leg,  and  moderately  fine  in  the  bone,  clean  in  the  chop 
and  in  the  neck ;  his  head  is  of  a  moderate  size,  with 
large  rough  ears,  and  full  but  not  prominent  eyes,  or 
heavy  eyebrows,  so  that  he  has  a  calm  though  determin- 
ed look ;  his  well  proportioned  form  is  clothed  with  a 
loose  and  mellow  skin,  adorned  with  long  soft  glossy 
hair.  The  prevailing  colour  is  black  or  dark  brindled, 
and,  though  they  are  occasionally  found  of  every  colour, 
the  dark  colours  are  uniformly  preferred,  from  a  belief 
that  they  are  connected  with  superior  hardiness  of  con- 
stitution. The  Galloways  are  rather  undersized,  not 
very  different  from  the  size  of  the  Devons,  but  as  much 
less  than  the  long-homs,  as  the  long-homs  are  less  than 
the  short-horns.  On  the  best  farms,  the  average  weight 
of  bullocks  three  years  and  a  half  old,  when  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  driven  to  the  south,  has  been  stated  at 
about  forty  stone,  avoirdupois  ;  and  some  of  them,  fatten* 
ed  in  England,  have  been  brought  to  nearly  100  stone. 

The  general  properties  of  this  breed  are  well  known 
in  almost  every  part  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
They  are  sometimes  sent  from  their  native  pastures  di- 
rectly to  Smithfield,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles, 
and  sold  at  once  to  the  butcher;  and  in  spring  they  are 
often  shown  in  Norfolk,  immediately  after  their  arrival, 
in  as  good  condition  as,  or  even  better  than,  when  they 
began  their  journey;  with  full  feeding,  there  is  perhaps 
no  breed  that  sooner  attains  maturity,  and  their  flesh  is 
4if  the  finest  quality.  Culley  was  misinformed  about  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  yield,  which,  though  rich,  is  by 
no  means  abundant.  It  is  alleged  not  to  be  more  than 
seventy  or  eighty  years  since  the  Galloways  were  all 
homed,  and  very  much  the  same  in  external  appearance 
and  character  with  the  breed  of  black  cattle  which  pre- 
vailed over  the  west  of  Scotland  at  that  period,  and  which 
still  abounds  in  perfection,  the  largest-sized  ones  in 
Argyleshire,  and  the  smaller  in  the  Isle  of  Shy.  The 
Galloway  cattle  at  the  time  alluded  to  were  coupled 
with  some  hornless  bulls,  of  a  sort  which  do  not  seem 
now  to  be  accurately  known,  but  which  were  then 
brought  from  Cumberland,  the  effects  of  which  crossing 
were  thought  to  be  the  general  loss  of  horns  in  the  for- 


class  of  animals  which  was  really  united.  It 
is  true,  the  horse  and  the  ass  do  not  differ  so 
much  in  form,  as  the  cow  and  the  bison; 
nevertheless,  the  former  are  distinct  animals, 

mer,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  siae:  the  continuance 
of  a  hornless  sort  being  kepi  up  by  selecting  only  such 
for  breeding,  or  perhaps  by  other  means,  as  by  the  prar- 
tice  of  eradicating  with  the  knife  the  horns  in  their  very 
young  state. 

The  Suffolk  duns,  according  to  Culley,  are  nothing 
more  than  a  variety  of  the  (^loway  breed.  He  sup- 
poses  them  to  have  originated  in  the  intercourse  that  has 
long  subsisted  between  the  Scotch  drovers  of  Galloway 
cattle,  and  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  grasiers  who  feed 
them.  The  Suffolks  are  chiefly  light  duns,  thus  differ- 
ing  from  the  Galloways,  and  are  considered  a  very  use- 
ful kind  of  little  cattle,  particularly  for  the  dairy. 

The  jtyrshire  breed,  according  to  Aiton,  is  the  most 
Improved  breed  of  cattle  to  be  found  in  the  island  ;  not 
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only  for  the  dairy,  in  which  they  have  no  parallel,  under 
similar  soil,  climate,  and  relative  circumstances;  but 
also  in  feeding  for  the  shambles.  They  are.  In  fact,  a 
breed  of  cows  that  have,  by  crossing,  coupling,  feeding, 
and  treatment,  been  improved  and  brought  to  a  state  of 
perfection,  which  fits  them,  above  all  others  yet  known, 
to  answer  almost  in  every  diversity  of  situation,  where 
grain  and  grasses  can  be  raised  to  feed  them,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dairy,  or  for  fattening  them  for  beef. 
The  origin  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle  is  to  be  found 
in  the  indigenous  cattio  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  "im- 
proved in  their  size,  shapes,  and  qualities,  chiefly  by 
judicious  selection,  cross-coupling,  feeding,  and  treat- 
ment, for  a  long  series  of  time,  and  with  much  judg- 
ment and  » attention,  by  the  industrious  inhabitants  of 
the  county,  and  principally  by  those  of  the  district  of 
Cunningham."  The  whole  dairy  breed  in  the  county  of 
Ayr  is  cl  mixed  white  and  brown  colours.  The  size  of  the 
Ayrshire  improved  dairy  coats  varies  from  twenty  to 
forty  stones  English,  according  to  the  quality  and  abund  • 
ance  of  their  food.  If  cattle  are  too  small  for  the  soil, 
they  will  soon  rise  to  the  size  it  can  maintain;  and  the 
reverse,  if  they  are  larger  than  it  is  calculated  to  sup- 
port. The  shapes  most  approved  of  are  as  foUoivs: — 
'<  Head  small,  but  rather  long  and  narrow  at  the  muzzle ; 
the  eye  small,  but  smait  and  lively ;  the  horns  small, 
clear,  crooked,  and  their  roots  at  considerable  distance 
from  each  other ;  neck  long  and  slender,  tapering  to- 
wards the  head,  with  no  loose  skin  below;  shoulders 
thin  ;  fore-quarters  light ;  hind-quarters  large  ;  back 
straight,  broad  behind,  the  joints  rather  loose  and  open ; 
carcase  deep,  and  pelvis  capacious  and  wide  over  the 
hips,  with  round  fleshy  buttocks;  tail  long  and  small  ; 
legs  small  and  short,  with  firm  joints ;  udder  capacious, 
broad,  and  square,  stretching  forward^  and  neither 
fleshy,  low  hung,  nor  loose**  the  milk  veins  large  and 
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rs  their  breed  is  marked  with  sterility;  the 
latter  are  animals  of  the  same  kind,  as  their 
breed  is  fruitful,  and  a  race  of  animals  is  pro. 
duced,  in  which  the  hump  belonging  to  the 

prominent ;  teats  short,  ftU  pointing  outwards,  and  at 
considerable  distance  from  each  other;  skin  thin  and 
loose  ;  hair  soft  and  woolly ;  the  head,  bones,  horns,  and 
all  parts  of  least  ralue,  small ;  and  the  general  figure 
compact  and  well  proportioned."  The  form  of  the  Cun- 
nini^m  Ayrshire  cow,  according  to  Robertson,  is 
^  very  elegant,  but  must  be  seen  to  be  well  understood. 
So  far  as  it  may  be  explained  in  words,  it  is  thus:»-The 
neck  is  small,  the  head  little,  the  muzzle  taper,  the  horns 
short,  curved,  and  bending  upwards;  the  countenance 
mild ;  the  body  straight  along  the  back  from  shoulder 
to  tail ;  the  limbs  slender ;  the  udder  shaped  like  a  well 
tnmed  punch-bowl,  and  the  paps  widely  set.  The  head, 
the  neck,  the  udder  are  the  chief  distinguishing  points. 
The  colour  is  generally  brown,  of  many  hues,  from  dark 
to  yellow,  intermixed  and  mottled  in  many  a  varied 
form  and  proportion  with  white.  Some  few  have  a  black 
ground,  without  any  change  in  character;  but  almost 
none  are  of  one  colour  only.  In  a  whole  hirsel  of  forty 
or  fifty,  there  will  not  two  of  them  be  alike  in  colour;  in 
this  respect,  exhibiting  a  diversity  not  unlike  to  a  bed  of 
tulips,  and  of  as  many  hues  and  shades,  in  an  endless 
variety  of  beauty.  The  bulls  are  generally  good  tem- 
l>ered,  and,  like  the  cows,  are  also  mild  in  Uie  counten- 
ance. The  usual  produce  of  butter  from  these  cows  is 
ascertained  to  be  about  half  their  own  weight  (meaning 
the  four  quarters)  in  a  year;  but  this  requires  that  the 
pasture  be  good,  and  the  cow  otherwise  well  kept  the 
whole  season  over."  The  produce  of  such  a  cow  so 
kept  will  equal  242  lbs.  imperial  weight,  per  annum,  of 
butter,  and  double  that  quantity  of  cheese.  The  me- 
dium produce  in  butter  from  Ayrshire  milk  is  about  five 
Imperial  quarts.  The  qualities  of  an  Ayrshire  dairy- 
cow  ''  are  of  great  importance.  Tameness  and  docility 
of  temper  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  a  milch  cow. 
One  that  is  quiet  and  contented  feeds  at  ease,  does  not 
break  over  fences,  or  hurt  herself  and  other  cattle,  will 
always  yield  more  milk,  and  is  easier  to  manage,  than 
those  that  are  of  a  turbulent  disposition.  To  render 
them  docile,  they  ought  to  be  gently  treated  ;  frequently 
handled  when  young,  and  never  struck  or  frightened. 
Some  degree  oif  hardiness,  a  sound  constitution,  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  life  and  spirits,  are  qualities  to  be 
wished  for  in  a  dairy  cow,  and  what  those  of  Ayrshire 
generally  possesai  The  most  valuable  quality  which  a 
dairy  cow  can  possess  is  that  she  yields  much  milk.  A 
cow  in  Ayrshire  that  does  not  milk  well  will  soon  come 
to  the  hammer.  I  have  never  seen  cows  any  where 
that,  under  the  same  mode  of  feeding  and  treatment, 
would  yield  so  much  milk  as  the  dairy  breed  of  that  dis- 
trict. Ten  Scotch  pints  per  day  is  no  way  uncommon. 
Several  cows  yield,  for  some  time,  twelve  pints,  and 
some  thirteen  or  fourteen  pints  per  day.  Another  qua- 
lity of  the  dairy  breed  of  Ayrshire  is,  that,  after  they 
luive  yielded  very  large  quantities  of  milk  for  several 
years,  they  are  as  valuable  for  beef  as  the  Galloway  cow, 
or  any  other  breed  of  cows  known  in  Scotland.  They 
fatten  as  well,  and  their  beef  Is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other  breed  of  cattle  known  in  Britain."  (Aiton,) 
The  eaUk  of  the  Highlands  of  ScoOand  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  local  varieties,  some  of  which  difler 
materially  from  others,  probably  owing  to  a  difference  in 
the  climate  and  the  quality  of  the  herbage,  rather  than 
to  their  being  sprung  from  races  originally  distinct,  or 
to  any  great  change  efleoted  either  bv  selection  or  by 
crossing  with  other  breeds.  It  is  only  of  late  that  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  their  improvement,  in  any 
part  of  this  extensive  country;  and  in  the  northern  and 
central  Highlands  the  cattle  are  yet,  for  the  most  part 


bison  is  soon  worn  away.  The  differences, 
therefore,  between  the  cow,  the  urus,  and  the 
bison,  are  merely  accidental.  The  same  ca- 
price in  nature  that  has  given  horns  to  some 

in  as  rude  a  state,  and  under  management  as  defective, 
as  they  were  some  centuries  ago.  These  cattle  have  ah 
most  exclusive  possession  of  all  tluit  division  of  Scotland* 
including  the  Hebrides,  marked  ofl*  by  a  line  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  west,  to  the  Murray  Fritli  on  the 
north,  and  bending  towards  the  east  till  it  approaclies  in 
some  places  very  near  to  the  German  Ocean.  Along 
the  eastern  coast,  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  High- 
land cattle  are  intermixed  with  various  local  breeds,  of 
which  they  have  probably  been  the  basis.  There  are 
more  or  less  inarked  distinctions  among  the  cattle  of  the 
different  Highland  counties;  and,  in  common  language, 
we  speak  of  the  Inyerness-shire,  the  Banflfshlre,  &c., 
cattle,  as  if  they  were  so  many  separate  breeds ;  but  it 
is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  notice  the  two  more 
general  varieties,  now  clearly  distinguishable  by  their 
form,  size,  and  general  properties. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  are  the  cattle  ef  the  wes- 
tern Highlands  and  Isles,  commonly  called  the  ArpyU- 
thin  breed,  or  the  breed  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  one  of  the 
islands  attached  to  the  county  of  Argyle.  The  cattle  of 
the  Hebrides  are  called  kyhee,  a  name  which  is  often 


applied  in  the  south  to  all  the  varieties  of  the  Higliland 
cattle,  not  as  a  Ute  writer  has  Imagined,  from  the  dis- 
trict  in  Ayrshire  called  Kyle,  where  very  few  of  them 
are  kept,  but  from  their  crossing,  in  their  progress  to 
the  south,  the  kyloes  or  ferries  in  the  mainland  and 
western  islands,  where  these  caUle  are  fomid  in  the 
greatest  perfection. 

The  cattle  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  are  of  a  most  di- 
minutive size;  an  ox  weighing  about  sixty  pounds  a 
quarter,  and  a  cow  forty-five  pounds.  They  are  of  all 
colours,  and  their  shapes  are  generally  bad :  yet  they 
give  a  quantity  of  excellent  milk ;  fatten  rapidly  when 
put  on  good  pastures;  and,  in  their  own  district,  are 
considered  strong,  hardy,  and  excellent  workers,  when 
well  trained  to  the  yoke,  and  so  plentifully  fed  as  to  en- 
able them  to  support  labour. 

Of  the  Fifethire  cattle,  Culley  observes,  •'  You  would 
at  first  imagine  them  a  distinct  breed,  from  their  upright 
white  horns,  being  exceedingly  light-lyered  and  thln- 
thighed ;  but  I  am  pretty  clear  that  it  is  only  from  their 
being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  kyloes,  and  consequently 
less  of  the  coarse  kind  of  short  horns  in  them.  Not- 
withstanding this  opinion,  the  cattle  of  the  north-eastern 
counties  of  Scotland  require,  for  every  useful  purpose, 
to  be  mentioned  separately  from  the  Highland  herds; 
and  as  all  of  them  have  a  general  resemblance,  It  will  only 
he  necessary  in  this  place  to  notice  the  Fife  cattle  in 
particular.  There  are  various  traditions  about  the  ori- 
gin of  this  variety.  It  is  said  to  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  English  cows  sent  by  Henry  VII.  to  his 
daughter,  the  consort  of  James  IV.,  who  usually  resided 
Bt  the  palace  of  FalkUmd,  in  that  county;  and  as  thero 
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cows,  and  denied  them  to  others,  may  also  hare 
given  the  bison  a  hump,  or  increased  the  bulk 
of  the  urus;  it  may  have  given  the  one  a  mane, 
or  denied  a  sufficiency  of  hair  to  the  other. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be 
proper  to  describe  these  varieties,  which  have 
been  thus  taken  for  distinct  kinds.  The 
urus,  or  wild  bull,  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  province  of  Lithuania;  and  grows  to  a 
size  that  scarcely  any  other  animal,  except 
the  elephant,  is  found  to  equal.  It  is  quite 
black,  except  a  stripe  mixed  with  white,  that 
runs  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  along  the  top 
of  the  back;  the  horns  are  short,  thick,  and 

is  some  resemblance  between  the  cattle  of  Fife  and 
Cambridgeshire,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
originally  from  the  latter  county.  Others  ascribe  the 
origin  of  the  present  breed  to  bulls  and  cows  sent  by 
James  VI.  (James  I.  of  England),  in  payment  of  the 
money  which  his  obliging  neighbours  in  Fife  are  said  to 
have  advanced  for  his  equipment,  when  he  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  English  throne. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  Fife  cattle  is  black, 
though  sometimes  spotted  or  streaked  with  white,  and 
some  of  them  are  altogether  grey.  The  horns  are 
small,  white,  generally  pretty  erect,  or  at  least  turned 
up  at  the  points,  bending  rather  forward,  and  not  wide 
spread  like  the  Lancashire  long-homed  breed.  The 
bone  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  carcass ;  the  limbs 
clean,  but  short ;  and  the  skin  soft.  They  are  wide  be- 
tween the  book-bones ;  the  ribs  narrow,  wide  set,  and 
having  a  great  curvature.  They  fatten  quickly,  and 
fill  up  well  at  all  the  choice  points ;  are  hardy,  fleet, 
and  travel  well,  and  are  excellent  for  labour,  both  at 
plough  and  cart.  A  good  cow  of  this  breed  gives 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
yielding  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  of  butter,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  cheese  per  week  (twenty- 
four  ounces  to  the  pound),  for  some  months  after  calv- 
ing. 

The  cattle  of  jiberdeeruhire,  the  largest  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  crossing  with  Fife  bulls, 
have  been  long  highly  esteemed  in  the  southern  markets. 
It  is  observed,  that  every  succeeding  generation  of  them 
has  increased  in  size  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  that 
the  native  breed  has  doubled  its  former  weight  since  the 
introduction  of  turnips.  The  colour  is  commonly  black, 
but  there  are  many  of  a  red  and  brindled  colour.  They 
are  thinner  in  the  buttock,  in  proportion  to  their  treight ; 
and  deeper  in  the  belly,  in  proportion  to  their  circum- 
ference, than  the  west  Higlilanders,  and  they  yield  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  milk,  ftlany  of  them  are 
brought  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  kept  during  win- 
ter in  the  straw-yards,  for  which  they  suit  better  than 
smaller  cattle,  as  they  are  not  so  impatient  of  confine- 
ment. The  ordinary  weight  of  middle-siwd  oxen,  at 
from  three  to  five  yeai-s  old,  is  from  forty  to  filly  stone ; 
but  aiter  being  worked  for  some  time,  and  thoroughly 
fattened,  they  have  been  known  to  reach  double  this 
weight. 

Of  the  fTelth  caitte  there  seem  to  be  two  distinct 
kinds.  The  large  sort  are  of  a  brown  colour,  with  some 
white  on  the  rump  and  shoulders,  denoting  a  cross  from 
the  long-horns,  though  in  shape  not  the  least  resembling 
them.  They  are  long  in  the  legs,  stand  high  according 
to  tlieir  weight,  are  thin  in  the  thigh,  and  rather  nar- 
row in  the  chine ;  their  horns  are  white  and  turned  up- 
wards; they  are  light  in  flesh,  and  next  to  the  Devons, 
well  formed  for  the  yoke ;  have  very  good  hoofs,  and 
walk  light  and  nimbly.  The  other  sort  are  much  more 
valuable;  colour  black,  with  very  little  white;  of  a  good 


strong;  the  eyes  are  fierce  and  fiery;  the  fore, 
head  is  adorned  with  a  kind  of  garland  of 
black  curled  hair,  and  some  of  them  are  found 
to  have  beards  of  the  same;  the  neck  is  short 
and  strong ;  and  the  skin  has  an  odour  of 
musk.  The  female,  though  not  so  big  as  the 
male,  exceeds  the  largest  of  our  bulls  in  size; 
nevertheless,  her  udder  and  teats  are  so  small, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  perceived.^  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  this  animal  resembles 
the  tame  one  very  exactly,  except  in  some 
trifling  varieties,  which  his  state  of  wildness, 
or  the  richness  of  the  pastures  where  he  is 
found,  may  easily  have  produced. ' 


useful  form,  short  in  the  leg,  with  round  deep  bodies  ; 
the  hide  is  rather  thin,  with  short  hair;  they  have  a 
likely  look,  and  a  good  eye;  and  the  bones,  though  not 
very  small,  are  neither  large  nor  clumsy;  and  the  cows 
are  considered  good  milkers. 

The  Aldemey  cattle  are  to  be  met  with  only  about  the 
seats  of  a  few  great  landholders^  where  they  are  kept 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  milk,  which  is  very  riel^ 
though  small  in  quantity.  This  race  is  considered,  by 
very  competent  judges,  as  too  delicate  and  tender  to  Im 
propagated  to  any  extent  in  Britain,  at  least  in  its  north- 
ern parts.  Their  colour  is  mostly  yellow  or  light  red, 
with  white  or  mottled  laces ;  they  have  short  crumpled 
boms,  are  small  in  size,  and  very  ill-shaped  ;  yet  they 
are  fine-boned  in  general ;  and  their  beef,  though  higb- 
coloured,  is  very  well  flavoured.  I  have  seen,  says  Cul- 
ley,  some  very  useful  cattle  bred  from  a  cross  between  an 
Aldemey  cow  and  a  short-homed  bull. 

The  Irish  cattle,  Culley  thinks,  are  a  mixed  breed 
between  the  long-boras  and  the  Welsh  er  Scotch,  but 
more  inclined  to  the  long- horns,  though  of  less  weight 
than  those  of  England. 

'  This  description  Is  chiefly  taken  from  Klein.— £?afdSr. 

'  In  addition  to  the  domesticated  species  known  by 
the  names  of  oxen,  bufialoes,  and  yaks,  the  genus  ica 
comprehends  several  others  equally  distinct,  which  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  reclaimed  from  their  native  wild- 
ness. Two  of  these,  the  bison  and  the  musk  ox,  are 
peculiar  to  the  northern  regions  of  America;  one,  the 
Polish  auroclis,  is  now  confined  to  a  single  European 
forest;  a  fourth,  the  ami,  exists  only  in  central  Asia; 
and  a  fiiUi,  the  Cape  buffalo,  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a 
native  of  the  southem  extremity  of  Africa.  Thus  it 
appears  that  in  this  wide  dispersion  of  the  several  races, 
each  region  has  preserved  its  own  peculiar  khid  in  its 
original  independence;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  two 
at  least  of  the  remaining  species,  the  ox  and  the  bufialo, 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  have 
been  industriously  propagated,  under  the  auspices  of 
man,  throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  yak  alone,  of  all  the  domestic  species,  re- 
mains confined  within  its  primitive  limits,  in  Thibet 
namely  and  a  part  of  Tartary,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
generally  cultivated,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  e\9Ty 
other  race. 

The  characters  by  which  the  strongly  marked  group 
of  animals  thus  associated  together  are  distinguished 
from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  are,  like  most  of  those 
which  serve  to  subdivide  the  great  family  of  tlie  rumi- 
nants, of  a  very  subordinate  description.  Their  hora^ 
are  common  to  both  sexes,  simple  in  their  form,  curved 
outwards  at  the  base  and  upwards  towards  the  point,  and 
supported  internally  by  bony  processes  arising  from  the 
skull,  having  cavities  within  them  communicating  with 
the  frontal  sinuses,  which  are  largely  developed.  Their 
muzde  is  of  large  size ;  the  skin  along  the  middle  of 
the  neck  and  chest  forms  a  pendulous  dewlap  of  greater 
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The  bison,  which  is  another  variety  of  the 
cow  kind,  differs  from  the  rest,  in  having  a 
lump  between  its  shoulders.  These  animaisare 
of  various  kinds;  some  very  large,  others  as  di. 
minutively  little.  In  general,  to  regard  this 
animals  K>re-parts,  he  has  somewhat  the  look 
of  a  lion,  with  a  long  shaggy  mane,  and  a 
beard  under  his  chin;  hb  head  is  little,  his 
eyes  red  and  fiery,  with  a  furious  look;  the 
forehead  is  large,  and  the  horns  so  big,^nd 
80  far  asunder,  that  three  men  might  often  sit 
between  them.  On  the  middle  of  the  back 
there  grows  a  bunch  almost  as  high  as  that  of 
a  camel,  covered  with  hair,  and  which  is  con- 
sidered as  a  great  delicacy  by  those  that  hunt 
him.  There  is  no  pursuing  him  with  safety, 
except  in  forests  where  there  are  trees  large 
enough  to  hide  the  hunters.  He  is  generally 
taken  by  pitfalls:  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  where  he  is  found  wild,  digging 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  covering  them  over 
with  boughs  of  trees  and  grass;  then  provok- 
ing the  bison  to  pursue  them,  they  get  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pitfall,  while  me  furious 
animal,  running  head  foremost,  falls  into  the 
pit  prepared  for  him,  and  is  there  quickly 
overcome  and  slain. 


or  less  extent;  and  the  general  robustness  of  their  make 
is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  lightness  and  elegance 
of  form  of  some  of  the  nearly  related  groups. 

In  enumerating  the  species  of  which  this  genus  Is 
composed  we  have  abstained  from  mentioning  the  aebii 
or  Indian  ox,  simply  because  we  do  not  consider  it  en- 


Besides  these  real  distinctions  in  the  cow 
kind,  there  have  been  many  others  made,  that 
appear  to  be  in  name  enly.  Thus  the  bonasus, 
of  which  naturalists  have  given  us  long  des- 
criptions, is  supposed  by  Klein  and  Buffon  to 
be  no  more  than  another  name  for  the  bison, 
as  the  descriptions^iven  of  them  by  the  an- 
cients  coincide,  "nie  bubalus  also  of  the  an., 
cients,  which  some  have  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  cow  kind,  Bufibn  places  among  the 
lower  class  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  as  it  most 
resembles  them  in  size,  shape,  and  the  figure 
of  its  horns.  Of  all  the  varieties,  therefore, 
of  the  cow  kind,  there  are  but  two  that  are 
really  distinct ;  namely,  the  cow  and  the  buf- 
falo:  these  two  are  separated  by  nature;  they 
seem  to  bear  an  antipathy  to  each  other;  they 
avoid  each  other,  and  may  be  considered  as 
much  removed  as  the  horse  is  from  the  ass  or 
the  zebra.  When,  therefore,  we  have  des- 
cribed the  varieties  of  the  cow  kind,  we  shall 
pass  on  to  the  bu£falo,  which,  being  a  different 
animal,  requires  a  separate  history. 

There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  world,  as 
was  said  before,  in  which  the  cow  is  not  found 
in  some  one  of  its  varieties;  either  large,  like 
the  urus,  or  humped,  as  the  bison;  with  straight 


titled  to  hold  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  nature.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  merely  a  rariety  of  the 
common  ox,  although  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
causes  by  which  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  two 
races  hare  been  in  the  process  of  time  gradually  pro- 
duced. But  whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  their 
eflects  rapidly  disappear  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
breeds,  and  are  entirely  lost  at  the  end  of  a  few  gene- 
rations. This  intermixture  and  its  results  would  alone 
furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  identity  of  origin;  which 
consequently  scarcely  requires  the  confirmation  to  be 
derived  from  the  perfect  agreement  of  their  internal 
structure,  and  of  all  the  more  essential  particulars  of 
their  external  conformation.  These,  however,  are  not 
wanting:  not  only  is  their  anatomical  structure  the 
same,  but  the  form  of  their  heads,  which  aflbrds  the  only 
certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  actual  species  of 
this  genus  from  each  other,  presents  no  difference  what- 
ever. In  both  the  forehead  is  flat,  or  more  properly 
slightly  depressed;  nearly  square  in  its  outline,  its 
height  being  equal  to  its  breadth;  and  bounded  above  by 
a  prominent  line,  forming  an  angular  protuberance,  pass- 
ing directly  across  the  skull  between  the  bases  of  the 


horns.  The  only  circumstances  In  fact  in  which  the 
two  animals  differ  consist  in  the  fatty  hump  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  zebu,  and  in  the  somewhat  more  slen- 
der and  delicate  make  of  its  legs. 

Numerous  breeds  of  this  humped  variety,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  large  mastiff-dog. to  that  oif  a  full 
grown  buflalo,  are  spread,  more  or  less  extensively,  over 
the  whole  of  Southern  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Abys- 
sinia, to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  these  coun- 
tries the  zebu  supplies  the  place  of  the  ox  both  as  a 
beast  of  burthen  and  as  an  article  of  food  and  domestic 
economy.  In  some  parts  of  India  it  executes  the  duties 
of  the  horse  also,  being  either  saddled  and  ridden,  or 
harnessed  in  a  carriage,  and  performing  in  this  manner 
journeys  of  considerable  length  with  tolerable  celerity. 
Some  of  the'older  writers  speak  of  filly  or  sixty  miles  a 
day  as  its  usual  rate  of  travelling ;  but  the  more  mo- 
derate computation  of  recent  authors  does  not  exceed 
from  twenty  to  thirty.  Its  beef  is  considered  by  no 
means  despicable,  although  far  from  equalling  that  of 
the  European  ox.  The  hump,  which  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  fat,  is  reckoned  the  most  delicate  part. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  its  perfect  do- 
mestication and  wide  diffusion,  the  zebu  is  subject  to  as 
great  a  variety  of  colours  as  those  which  affect  the  Euro- 
pean race.  Its  most  common  hue  is  a  light  ashy  gray, 
passing  into  a  cream  colour  or  milk-white ;  but  it  is  not 
unfrequently  marked  with  various  shades  of  red  or  brown, 
and  occasionally  it  becomes  perfectly  black.  Its  hump 
is  sometimes  elevated  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
usually  retains  its  upright  position ;  but  sometimes  it  be- 
comes half  pendulous  and  hangs  partly  over  towards  one 
side.  Instances  are  cited  in  which  it  had  attained  the 
enormous  weight  of  fifty  pounds.  A  distinct  breed  is 
spoken  of  as  common  in  Surat,  which  is  furnished  with 
a  second  hump.  Among  the  other  breeds  there  are 
some  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  horns,  and  others 
which  have  only  the  semblance  of  them,  the  external 

I  covering  being  unsupported  by  bony  processes,  and  being 
consequently  flexible  and  pendulous. 
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horns,  or  bending,  inverted  backwards,  or 
turning  sideways  to  the  cheek,  like  those  of  the 
ram  ;  and,  in  many  countries,  they  are  found 
without  any  horns  whatsoever.*  But,  to  be  more 

*  Until  of  late  years,  It  was  very  generally  considered 
lltat  the  domestic  ox,  the  wild  bull  {urus)  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  American  bison  were  only  TarietJes  of  the 
same  species,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  domestic  ox 
was  the  urus  altered  by  civilijoition,  and  that  the  bison 
was  the  urus  altered  by  climate.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Buffon,  Pallas,  and  other  distinguished  naturalists. 
The  identity  of  the  urus  and  the  bison  being  assumed, 
it  became  a  question  of  somewhat  difficult  solution  how 
these  animals  migrated  from  the  old  to  the  new  world. 
Many  ingenious  theories  were  framed  to  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  necessity  for  these  speculations  has 
been  superseded  by  the  discovery  made  by  Cuvier,  that 
the  bison  of  America  is  really  a  species  distinct  from 
the  urus;  and  he  has  indicated  the  Yery  important  dif. 
ierences  by  which  the  distinction  is  established. 

We  may  consider  the  bison  as  characterized  by  fifteen 
pair  of  ribs,  (the  wild  bull  has  only  fourteen,^  and  by 
ihe  immense  disproportion  between  its  fore  and  liind 
quarters.  The  latter  distinction  is  partly  occasioned  by 
the  great  hump  or  prqjection  over  its  shoulders.  This 
hump  is  oblong,  diminishing  in  height  as  it  extends 
backward,  and  giving  a  considerable  obliquity  to  the 
outline  of  the  back.  The  hair  over  the  head,  neck,  and 
fure  part  of  the  body  is  long  and  shaggy,  foiming  a  beard 
l)cneath  the  lower  jaw,  and  descending  below  the  knee 
in  a  tuft.  The  hair  on  the  summit  of  the  head  rises 
in  a  dense  mass  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  horns,  and  di- 
rectly on  the  front  is  curled  and  strongly  matted.  The 
ponderous  head,  rendered  terrific  by  iU  thick,  shaggy 
iiair  and  streaming  beard,  is  supported  upon  a  massive 
ueck  and  shoulders,  the  apparent  strength  of  which  is 
more  imposing  from  the  augmentation  produced  by  the 
hump  and  the  long  fall  of  hair  by  which  the  anterior 
l>arU  of  the  body  are  covered.  This  woolly  hair  is  re- 
markable not  less  for  its  fineness  than  its  length.  The 
difference  between  the  winter  and  the  summer  coat  of 
the  bison  consists  rather  in  the  length  than  in  the  other 
qualities  of  the  hair.  In  summer,  from  the  shoulders 
itackward,  the  surface  is  covered  with  very  short  fine 
hair,  smooth  and  soft  as  velvet.  Except  the  long  hair 
on  the  fore  parts^  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  of  a  rust 
colour  or  yellowish  tinge,  the  colour  is  a  uniform  dun. 
Varieties  of  cokiur  are  so  rare  among  the  cpecies,  that 
the  hunters  and  Indians  always  regard  any  apparent  dif- 
ference with  great  surprise.  The  fleece  or  hair  of  a 
full-grown  bison,  when  separated  from  the  skin,  is  usu- 
ally found  to  weigh  about  eight  pounds,  according  to 
Charlevoix.  The  horns  are  shorter  than  in  any  other 
species,  nearly  straight,  sharp-pointed,  exceedingly 
fetrong,  and  planted  widely  asunder  at  the  base,  as  in 
the  common  bull.  The  tail  is  almost  a  foot  long,  and 
terminates  in  a  tuft,  which  is  black  in  the  males  and  red 
in  the  females.  The  eyes  are  large  aikl  fierce ;  the 
limbs  are  of  great  strength;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
animal  is  altogether  exceedingly  grim,  savage,  and  for- 
midable. According  to  Ueame,  the  size  of  the  bison  is, 
on  the  average,  less  than  that  of  the  urus,  but  exceeds 
that  of  every  other  species  of  the  ox.  It  has  been  known 
to  weigh  1(>00  and  even  2400  lbs. ;  and  the  strongest 
men  are  said  to  be  unable,  singly,  to  lift  one  of  the  skins 
from  the  giound.  The  female  is  much  smaller  than 
the  male;  slie  has  not  so  much  of  the  long  hair  in  front, 
and  her  horns  are  not  so  large  nor  so  much  covered  by 
the  hair.  The  males  and  females  associate  from  the 
end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  September;  after  which 
the  females  separate  from  the  males,  arid  remain  in  di»i 
tiuct  herds.    They  calve  in  April.     The  calves  seldom 


particular,  beginning  at  the  north,  the  few  kine 
which  subsist  in  Iceland,  are  without  horns,  al- 
though of  the  same  race  originally  with  ours. 
The  size  of  these  is  rather  relative  to  the  good. 


leave  the  mother  until  they  are  a  year  old,  and  some- 
times the  females  are  seen  followed  by  the  young  of  three 
seasons. 

The  bisons  generally  seek  their  food  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  retire  during  the  heat  of  the  day  to 
marsny  places.  They  rarely  resort  to  the  woods,  pre- 
ferring the  open  prairies  where  the  herbage  is  long  and 
thick.  They  also  associate  in  vast  troops  led  by  the 
fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the  bulls.  In  both  these 
respects  their  habits  difier  from  those  of  the  urus,  which 
leads  a  solitary  life  in  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  forest. 
The  herds  of  bisons  are  frequently  dT  astonishing  density 
and  extent  Mr  James  says,  that  in  one  place  at  least 
ten  thousand  of  these  fine  animals  burst  upon  the  sight 
in  an  instant.  He  adds,  "  In  the  morning  we  again 
sought  the  living  picture,  but  upon  all  the  plain,  which 
last  evening  was  teeming  with  noble  animals,  not  one 
remained."  Notwithstanding  their  terrible  aspect,  the 
bison  is  not  an  enemy  of  man,  and  will  never  attack 
him  unless  when  wounded  or  at  bay.  During  the  season 
in  which  the  males  and  females  associate,  and  when  the 
passions  of  the  former  are  in  full  activity,  the  noise  of 
the  roaring  of  these  immense  herds,  resemble  thunder, 
and  tlie  males  often  fight  most  desperate  battles  with 
each  other. 

While  feeding,  they  are  often  scattered  over  a  vast 
surface;  but  when  they  move  forward  in  mass,  they 
form  a  dense  impenetrable  column,  which  once  fairly  in 
motion  is  scarcely  to  be  turned.  They  swim  large  rivers 
nearly  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  traverse  the 
plains;  and  when  flying  from  pursuit,  it  is  in  vain  for 
those  in  front  to  make  a  sudden  halt,  as  the  rearward 
throng  dash  madly  forward,  and  force  their  leaders  on.. 
The  Indians  sometimes  profit  by  this  habit.  They  lure 
a  herd  to  the  vicinity  of  a  precipice,  and  setting  the 
whole  in  rapid  motion,  they  terrify  them  by  shouts  and 
other  artifices  to  rush  on  to  their  inevitable  destruction. 
The  chase  of  the  bisons,  indeed,  constitutes  a  favourite 
diversion  of  the  Indians,  numerous  tribes  of  whom  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  dependent  on  these  animals 
for  all  their  necessaries  of  life.  They  are  killed  either 
by  shooting  them,  or  by  gradually  driving  them  into  a 
small  space  by  setting  fire  to  the  grass  around  the  place 
where  the  herd  is  feeding.  They  are  much  terrified  by 
fire,  and  crowd  together  to  avoid  it ;  and  they  are  then 
killed  by  bands  of  Indians  without  any  personal  hazard. 
It  is  said  that,  on  such  occasions,  1500  or  2000  have 
sometimes  been  killed  at  a  time. 

The  flesh  of  the  bison  is  coarser  grained  than  that  of 
the  domestic  ox,  but  is  considered  by  hunters  and  tra- 
vellers as  superior  in  tenderness  and  flavour.  That  of 
the  males  is  poor  and  the  flesh  disagreeable  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  They  are  much 
more  easily  approached  and  killed  than  the  females,  not 
being  so  vigilant,  but  the  females  are  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  fineness  of  their  skins  and  more 
tender  fleeh.  The  hump  of  the  bison  is  highly  cele- 
brated for  its  richness  and  delicacy,  and  is  said,  when 
properly  cooked,  to  resemble  marrow.  Tiie  Indian 
method  of  preparing  this  delicacy  is  as  follows  : — The 
hump  is  cut  ofi*  the  shoulders,  and  a  piece  of  skin  is 
sewed  over  the  severed  part.  The  hair  is  then  singed 
ofi',  and  the  whole  is  ready  ibr  the  oven.  This  is  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  in  and  over  which  a  fire  has  been 
burned ;  and  into  this  heated  receptacle  the  hump  is 
conveyc4r  and  covered,  about  a  foot  deep,  with  earth 
and  ashes.  A  strong  fire  is  again  laid  over  the  spot, 
and,  supposing  these  preparations  to  have  begun  en  the 
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^e<»  of  the  pasture,  than  the  warmth  or  cold- 
Dcss  of  tlie  climate.  The  Dutch  frequently  bring 
great  quantities  of  lean  cattle  from  Denmark, 
which  they  fatten  on  their  own  rich  grounds. 
These  are  in  general  of  a  larger  size  than 
their  own  natural  breed;  and  they  fatten  very 
easily.  The  cattle  of  the  Ukraine,  whore  the 
pasture  is  excellent,  become  very  fet,  and  are 
considered  as  one  of  the  largest  breeds  of 
Europe.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  rich  nourishing  herb" 
age,  which  is  entirely  reserved  for  their  kine, 
these  animals  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  On 
the  contrary,  in  France,  where  they  get  no 
other  grass  but  what  is  thought  unfit  for 
horses,  they  dwindle  and  grow  lean.  In  some 
parts  of  Spain  the  cow  grows  to  a  good  size: 
those  wild  hulls,  however,  which  they  pride 
themselves  so  much  in  combating,  are  a  very 
mean  despicable  little  animal,  and  somewhat 
shaped  liKe  one  of  our  cows,  with  nothing  of 
that  peculiar  sternness  of  aspect  for  which  our 
bulls  are  remarkable.  In  Barbary,  and  the 
provinces  of  Africa,  where  the  ground  is  dry, 
and  the  pasturage  short,  the  cows  are  of  a  very 
small  breed,  and  give  milk  in  proportion.    On 


evening  of  one  day,  the  hump  will  be  ready  for  eating 
by  the  next  day  at  noon.  The  tongue  and  marrow- 
bones are  regarded  by  the  connoisseurs  in  bison's  flesh 
to  be  the  parts  next  in  excellence  to  the  hump.  The 
skins  of  Uie  bisons  are  of  a  loose  and  spongy  texture ;  but 
when  dressed  in  the  Indian  manner  with  the  hair  on, 
they  make  admirable  defences  against  the  cold,  tnd  may 
be  used  for  blankets.  They  are  called  buffalo  robes ;  the 
term  buffalo  being  generally,  but  inaccurately,  applied 
to  the  bison.  The  wool  of  the  bison  has  been  manu- 
factured into  hats,  and  has  also  been  employed  in 
making  coarse  cloth  of  a  very  strong  and  durable  tex- 
ture. 

Vast  multitudes  of  bisons  are  slaughtered  every  year; 
and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  white  hunters 
and  traders  are  in  the  habit  of  destroying  these  valuable 
beasts  in  the  most  wanton  and  unnecessary  manner.  It 
is  common  for  such  persons  to  shoot  bisons,  even  when 
they  have  abundance  of  food,  for  the  sake  of  the  tongue 
or  hump  alone;  or  even  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause they  come  near  enough  to  present  a  fair  aim.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  from  all  these  causes  of 
diminution,  the  bisons  become  less  numerous  every 
year,  and  remove  farther  and  farther  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  The  numbers  of  this  species  still  existing  are 
surprisingly  great,  when  we  consider  the  immense 
destruction  of  them  since  European  weapons  have  been 
employed  against  them.  They  were  once  extensively 
difibsed  over  what  is  now  the  tenitory  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  part  lying  east  of  the  Hudson's 
River  and  the  lake  Champlain,  and  narrow  strips  rf 
coast  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  At  the  present  time 
their  range  is  very  different ;  they  are  no  longer  found 
except  in  the  remote  unsettled  regions  of  the  north  and 
West,  being  rarely  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi,  or  south 
of  the  St  Lawrence.  West  of  Lake  Winnipeg  they 
are  found  as  far  north  as  62^ ;  west  of  tlie  Rocky 
Mountains  it  is  probable  they  do  not  extend  north  of 
the  Columbia  river.  American  authorities  assure  us 
that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  bisons,  like 
the  Indian  tribes  which  hover  near  them^  will  have 
passed  away. 


the  contrary,  in  Ethiopia,  they  are  of  a  pro- 
digious  bigness.  The  same  holds  in  Persia 
and  Tartary;  where,  in  some  places,  they  are 
very  small,  and,  in  others,  of  an  amazing  sta- 
ture. It  is  thus,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  this  animal  is  found  to  correspond  in 
size  to  the  quantity  of  its  provision. 

If  we  examine  the  form  of  these  animals, 
as  they  are  found  tame,  in  different  regions, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  breed  of  the  urus,  or 
those  without  a  hump,  chiefly  occupies  the 
cold  and  the  temperate  zones;  and  it  is  not  so 
much  dispersed  towards  the  south.  On  the 
contrary,  the  breed  of  the  bison,  or  the  animal 
with  a  hump,  is  found  in  all  the  southern  parts 
of  the  world;  throughout  the  vast  continent  of 
India;  throughout  Africa,  from  mount  Atlas 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  these 
countries,  the  bison  seems  chiefly  to  prevail; 
where  they  are  found  to  have  a  smooth  soft 
hair,  are  very  nimble  of  foot,  and  in  some 
measure  supply  the  want  of  horses.  The 
bison  breed  is  also  more  expert  and  docile  than 
ours;  many  of  them,  when  they  carry  bur- 
dens,  bend  their  knees  to  take  them  up,  or  set 
them  down:  they  are  treated,  therefore,  by 


On  the  old  continent,  bisons  may  be  now  looked  upon 
as  residing  only  in  the  forests  of  Southern  Russia,  in 
Asia,  the  Carpathian  and  Caucasian  mountain  forests, 
and  the  Kobi  Desert.  They  prefer  high  wooded  localities 
to  the  plain  or  low  lands,  live  in  small  troops,  and  have 
a  groaning  voice.  The  Gaw*Kottah  of  the  Persians  is 
probably  this  animal. 

7^e  Gaur, — ^This  is  a  species  of  bison,  which,  from  all 
accounts,  appears  to  be  among  the  largest  now  living ; 
and  although  in  Indian  phraseology  the  word  bufialo  has 
been  used,  no  doubt  can  exist  respecting  its  affinity  to 
the  bison ;  indeed  the  gaur  may  be  no  other  than  the 
true  bisoD,  though  from  certain  testimonies  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  an  intermediate  spedes.  The 
head  of  the  gaur  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
domestic  ox,  but  the  forehead  is  more  arched  and  raised ; 
the  horns  strong  and  rough,  are  not  bent  back  as  in  the 
buflklo ;  the  eyes  are  smaller  than  the  ox  ;  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  and  thighs  very  prominent  and  strong.  But 
the  most  remarkable  character  of  the  gaur,  that  which 
should  distinguish  it  from  all  other  ruminants,  consists 
in  a  series  of  spinous  processes  along  the  back,  begin- 
ning at  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck,  shortening  gradu- 
ally till  they  are  lost  half  way  down  the  spine ;  the  fore- 
most are  at  least  six  inches  higher  than  the  ridge  of  the 
back.  These  gaurs  live  in  families  of  ten  or  twenty, 
graze  on  the  meadows,  and  feed  on  leaves  and  buds  of 
trees.  Buflaloes  fear  their  presence  and  never  invade 
their  localities. 

The  Gagal  is  another  of  the  existing  species,  which 
is  nearly  the  size  and  shape  of  an  English  bull,  with  a 
dull  and  heavy  appearance ;  but  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
form  equal  in  strength  and  activity  with  the  wild  buffalo. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  its  peculiarities;  suffice  it, 
in  the  place  of  the  hump,  the  gsgal  has  a  sharp  ridge 
which  commences  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  slopes 
gradually  up  till  it  comes  over  the  shoulder  joints,  then 
runs  horizontally  almost  a  third  part  of  the  back,  where 
it  terminates  with  a  very  sudden  slope.  The  people 
inhabiting  the  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Chitagong  have 
herds  of  the  gagil  in  a  domestic  state. 
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the  natives  of  those  countries,  with  a  degree 
of  tenderness  and  care  equal  to  their  utility; 
and  the  respect  for  them  in  India  has  degen- 
erated even  into  blind  adoration.  But  it  is 
among  the  Hottentots  where  these  animals  are 
chiefly  esteemed,  as  being  more  than  com- 
monly serviceable.  They  are  their  fellow- 
domestics,  the  companions  of  their  pleasures 
and  fatigues;  the  cow  is  at  once  the  Hotten- 
tot's  protector  and  servant,  assists  him  in  at- 
tending his  flocks,  and  guarding  them  against 
every  invader:  while  the  sheep  are  grazing, 
the  faithful  backely,  as  this  kind  of  cow  is 
called y  stands  or  grazes  beside  them;  still, 
however,  attentive  to  the  looks  of  his  master, 
the  backely  flies  round  the  field,  herds  in  the 
sheep  that  are  straying,  obliges  them  to  keep 
within  proper  limits,  and  shows  no  mercy  to 
robbers,  or  even  strangers,  who  attempt  to 
plunder.  But  it  is  not  the  plunderers  of  the 
flock  alone,  but  even  the  enemies  of  the  nation, 
that  these  backelies  are  taught  to  combat 
Every  army  of  Hottentots  is  furnished  with  a 
proper  herd  of  these,  which  are  let  loose 
against  the  enemy,  when  the  occasion  is  most 
convenient.  Being  thus  sent  forward,  they 
overturn  all  before  them;  they  strike  every 
opposer  down  with  their  horns,  and  trample 
upon  them  with  their  fe^t;  and  thus  often  pro- 
cure  their  masters  an  easy  victory,  even  be- 
fore they  have  attempted  to  strike  a  blow.  An 
animal  so  serviceable,  it  may  be  supposed,  is 
not  without  its  reward.  The  backely  lives  in 
the  same  cottage  with  its  master,  and,  by 
long  habit,  gains  an  afiection  for  him;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  roan  approaches  to  the  brute, 
so  the  brute  seems  to  attain  even  to  some  share 
of  human  sagacity.  The  Hottentot  and  his 
backely  thus  mutually  assist  each  other;  and 
when  the  latter  happens  to  die,  a  new  one  is 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  by  a  council  of  the  old 
men  of  the  village.  The  new  backely  is  then 
joined  with  one  of  the  veterans  of  his  own 
kind,  from  whom  he  learns  his  art,  becomes 
social  and  diligent,  and  is  taken  for  life  into 
human  friendship  and  protection. . 

The  bisons,  or  cows  with  a  hump,  are  found 
to  difler  very  much  from  each  other  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  world  where  they  are 
found.'  The  wild  ones  of  this  kind,  as  with 
us,  are  much  larger  than  the  tame.  Some 
have  horns,  and  some  are  without  any;  some 
have  them  depressed,  and  some  raised  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  are  used  as  weapons  of 
annoyance  or  defence;   some   are  extremely 


*  Among  the  bisons  are  found  indications  of  an  ancient 
and  colossal  species  existing  at  one  time  in  Europe  and 
northern  Asia,  and  even  in  America,  attested  by  the 
repeated  discovery  of  enormous  skulls  in  the  diluvian 
strata  of  the  earth,  on  the  vegetable  mould,  and  even 
beneath  them,  among  the  remains  of  the  mastodon  aitd 
rhinoceros. 


large,  and  others  among  tliem,  such  as  tbe 
zebu,  or  Barbary  cow,  are  very  small.  They 
are  all,  however,  equally  docile  and  eentle 
when  tamed;  and,  in  general,  furnished  with 
a  fine  lustrous  soft  hair,  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  our  own  breed;  their  hump  is  also  of 
different  sizes,  in  some  weighing  from  forty 
to  fifty  pounds,  in  others  less;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered  as  a  part  necessarily  be- 
longing to  the  animal;  and  probably  it  might 
be  cut  away  without  much  injury:  it  resem- 
bles a  gristly  fat;  and,  as  I  am  assured,  cats 
and  tastes  somewhat  like  a  dressed  odder.  The 
bisons  of  Malabar,  Abyssinia,  and  Madagas- 
car, are  of  the  great  kind,  as  the  pastures  there 
are  plentiful.  Those  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  and 
most  parts  of  Africa,  are  small,  and  of  the  zebu 
or  little  kind.  In  America,  especially  towards 
the  north ,  the  bison  is  well  known.  The  Ameri- 
can bison,  however^  is  found  to  be  rather  less 
than  that  of  the  ancient  continent ;  Its  hair  is 
longer  and  thicker,  its  beard  more  remark- 
able, and  its  hide  more  lustrous  and  soft 
There  are  many  of  them  brought  up  tame  in 
Carolina;  however,  their  wild  dispositions 
still  seem  to  continue,  for  they  break  through 
all  fences  to  get  into  the  corn-fields,  and  lead 
the  whole  tame  herd  after  them,  wherever 
they  penetrate.  They  breed  also  with  the 
tamo  -kinds  originally  brought  over  from 
Europe  ;  and  thus  produce  a  race  peculi|Lr  to 
that  country. 

From  all  this  it  appears,'  that  naturalists 
have  given  various  names  to  animals  in  reality 
the  same,  and  only  differing  in  some  few  ac- 
cidental circumstances.  The  wild  cow  and 
the  tame,  the  animal  belonging  to  Europe, 
and  that  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the 
bonasus,  and  the  urus,  the  bison  and  the  zebu, 
are  all  one  and  the  same,  propagate  among 
each  other,  and,  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  gene- 
rations, the  hump  wears  away,  and  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  savage  fierceness  are  found  to 
remain.  Of  all  animals,  therefore,  except 
man  alone,  the  cow  seems  most  extensively 
propagated.  Its  nature  seems  equally  capa- 
ble of  the  rigours  of  heat  and  cold,  it  is  an 
inhabitant  as  well  of  the  frozen  fields  of  Ice- 
land, as  the  burning  deserts  of  Libya.  It 
seems  an  ancient  inmate  in  every  climate,  do- 
mestic and  tame  in  those  countries  which  have 
been  civilized,  savage  and  wild  in  the  coun- 
tries which  arc  less  peopled,  but  capable  p( 
being  made  useful  in  all ;  able  to  defend  it- 
self in  a  state  of  nature  against  the  most 
powerful  enemy  of  the  forest ;  and  only  sub- 
ordinate  to  man,  whose  force  it  has  expenen- 
ced,  and  whose  aid  it  at  last  seems  to  require. 
However  wild  the  calves  are,  which  are  taken 
from   the   dam  in  a  savage  state,  either  in 
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Africa  or  Asia,  they  soon  become  bumble,  pa- 
tient,  and  familiar ;  and  man  may  be  consid- 
ered  in  those  countries,  as  almost  helpless 
without  their  assistance.  Other  animals  pre. 
serve  their  nature  or  their  form  with  inflexible 
perseverance  ;  but  these,  in  every  respect,  suit 
themselves  to  the  appetites  and  conveniences 
of  mankind ;  and  as  their  shapes  are  found  to 
alter,  so  also  docs  their  nature ;  in  no  animal 
is  there  seen  a  greater  variety  of  kinds,  and 
in  none  a  more  humble  and  pliant  disposi- 
tion.^ 

THB  BUFFALO. 

If  we  should  compare  the  shape  of  our 
common  cow  with  that  of  the  bison,  the  differ- 
ence  will  appear  very  great  The  shaggy 
mane  of  the  latter,  the  beard,  the  curled  fore- 
head, the  inverted  horns,  the  broad  breast,  and 
the  narrow  hinder  parts,  give  it  the  appear- 
ance rather  of  a  lion  than  a  cow ;  and  fit  it 
more  for  a  state  of  war  with  mankind  than  a 
state  of  servitude.     Yet  notwithstanding  these 

^  There  is  a  musk-bull  which  iohabits  the  interior 
parts  of  North  America,  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  It  is  in  size  equal  to  a  Guernsey  cow;  the  hair  is 
brownish-black,  occasioiully  marked  with  large  white 
blots ;  it  grows  to  a  very  great  length,  and  is  composed 
of  a  long  and  soft  down,  intermixed  with  straight  hairs ; 
the  summit  of  the  head  of  the  male  is  covered  by  the 
boms,  which  form  a  kind  of  scalps  in  the  female  it  is 
covered  with  hair:  the  legs  are  generally  white,  and 
the  hair  8pread%  forward  under  the  heels,  so  as  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  frog.  These  animals  live  in 
herds  of  thirty  or  forty ;  the  bulls  are  few  in  proportion 
to  the  cows,  caused,  as  it  appears,  by  the  mortal  conflicts 
amoog  them  for  the  possession  of  the  females;  for  it  is 
oboerved  tliat  dead  males  are  often  found,  and  that  in 
the  rutting  season  the  bulls  are  so  jealous,  that  they  run 
bellowing  at  every  animal,  even  ravens,  to  drive  them 
oft  They  rut  in  August,  and  the  females  calve  about 
the  end  of  May,  never  bearing  more  than  one;  they  pre- 
fer  mountains  and  barren  grounds,  to  wooded  countries, 
climb  rocks  with  agility  and  secure  footing;  they  feed 
principally  on  grass,  when  in  season,  but  mostly  on 
mosses,  the  tops  of  pine  shoots,  and  willows.  The  flesh 
IS  flavoured  like  that  of  the  elk ;  the  h.t  clear  white  with 
a  tint  of  azure;  but  the  calves  and  heifers  are  the  best 
for  the  table,  the  meat  of  old  bulls  being  so  impregnated 
with  a  musky  smell,  as  to  be  very  disagreeable  food. 
The  genitals  of  the  male  are  always  lubricated  with  a 
musky  unctuous  secretion,  which  is  so  powerful  as  to  re- 
tain its  smell  for  several  years ;  the  dung  is  In  small 
round  kobs  like  that  of  the  varying  hare:  several  thou- 
sand weight  of  the  flesh  are  usually  brought  froien  by 
the  Indians  for  winter  store,  to  Prince  of  Wales  Port. 
Captain  Parry  met  this  species  as  far  north  as  Melville 
Island,  with  the  flrst  appearance  of  the  spring;  each  car- 
cass furnishing  him  with  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  beef.  It  descends  as  far 
south  and  west  as  the  Province  of  Guivira  according  to 
Lopes  Gomara,  where  the  Spaniards  found  sheep  as 
large  as  a  horse,  with  long  hair,  short  tails,  and  enor- 
mous horns.  Messrs  Heame,  Dobbs,  and  Graham, 
liave  supplied  the  fullest  information  relative  to  this  ani- 
mal, which  was  flrst  described  by  Mr  Pennant,  though 
noticed  long  before  by  Mr  Jeremie,  a  French  ofiicer,  who 
was  stationed  in  Canada,  during  the  succession  war. 
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appearances,  both  animals  are  found  to  he  ths 
same ;  or  at  least  so  nearly  allied  that  tbey 
breed  among  each  other,  and  propagate  a  race 
that  continues  the  kind.' 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  the  buf- 
falo  with  our  common  cow,  no  two  animals 
can  be  more  nearly  alike,  either  in  their  form 
or  their  nature  ;  both  equally  submissive  to 
the  yoke,  both  often  living  under  the  same 
roof,  and  employed  in  the  same  domestic  ser- 
vices; the  make  and  the  turn  of  their  bodies 
so  much  alike,  that  it  requires  a  close  attention 
to  distinguish  them:  and  yet  after  all  this,  no 
two  animals  can  be  more  distinct,  or  seem  to 
have  greater  antipathies  to  each  other.  Were 

s  Buflaloes  in  general  are  animals  of  a  large  stature, 
resembling  a  bull,  low  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  and 
supported  by  strong  and  solid  limbs.  The  head  is  large, 
the  forehead,  though  narrow,  is  remarkably  strong  and 
convex:  the  chaflron  straight,  fiat,  prolonged,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  broad  muzzle;  the  horns  being  flat  or  bend- 
ing laterally,  with  a  certain  direction  to  the  rear,  and 
therefore  not  very  applicable  in  goring ;  the  ears  ai-e 
rather  large,  never  erect,  funnel-shaped ;  the  eyes  large: 
they  have  no  bunch  on  the  back,  but  a  small  dewlap  on 
the  breast  The  females  bear  an  udder  with  four  mam- 
msB,  two  of  which  are  sometimes  not  developed :  the  tail 
is  long  and  slender;  the  back  rather  straight;  the  hide 
black,  more  or  less  covered  with  l»ir  of  an  ashy  or 
blackish  colour;  sometimes  it  Is  brown  or  white.  Tbey 
avoid  hills,  preferring  coarse  plants  of  the  forest  and 
such  as  grow  in  swampy  regions,  to  those  of  open  plains; 
they  love  to  wallow  and  lie  for  hours  sunk  deep  In  water; 
they  swim  well,  or  rather  float  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
sequenUy  pass  the  broadest  rivers  without  hesitation ; 
their  gait  is  heavy,  and  unwieldy,  and  run  almost  always 
with  the  nose  horizontal,  being  principally  guided  by 
their  sense  of  smelling;  but  this  attitude  prevento  their 
seeing  beneath  them  and  conceals  their  horns.  In  their 
combats,  they  usually  strike  or  butt  with  the  forehead, 
endeavour  to  lift  the  opponent  on  their  horns,  and  when 
thrown  to  crush  him  with  their  knees;  they  trample  on 
the  body,  and  their  vindictive  fuiy  is  so  lasting,  that 
they  will  return  again  and  again  to  glut  their  vengeance 
upon  the  same  Inanimate  corpse;  they  herd  together  in 
small  flocks,  or  live  in  pairs,  but  are  never  strictly  gre- 
garious In  a  wild  state,  they  have  a  tenacious  memory, 
and  they  low  In  a  deep  tone.  The  females  bear  calves 
two  years  following,  but  remain  sterile  during  the  third ; 
gestation  Is  said  to  last  twelve  months,  but  it  appears 
not  to  exceed  ten;  they  propagate  at  four  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  discontinue  after  twelve.  Parturition  (in  Eu- 
rope) takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  never  exceeds  one 
calf.  Dr  Pallas  asserts  that  they  breed  with  domestic 
cattle,  but  that  the  produce  usually  dies  ;  their  life  may 
extend  to  twenty-five  years. 

Although  In  a  domestic  state  they  are  not  remarkable 
for  docility  or  attachment  to  their  keepers,  yet  a  feeling 
of  this  kind,  mixed  no  doubt  with  instinctive  antipathy, 
is  exemplified  in  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr  D.  Johnson. 
"  Two  biparles,  or  carriers  of  grain  and  merchandise 
on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  were  driving  a  loaded  string  of 
these  animals  from  Palamow  to  Chltrah:  when  they  were 
come  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  place,  a  tiger  seized 
on  the  man  in  the  rear,  which  was  seen  by  a  guaUak 
(herdsman,)  as  he  was  watching  his  buflaloes  grazing: 
he  boldly  ran  up  to  the  man's  assistance,  and  cut  the 
tiger  very  severely  with  the  sword;  upon  which  he  drop- 
ped the  biparie,  and  seized  the  herdsman.  The  buflaloes 
observing  it,  attacked  the  tiger,  and  rescued  the  herds- 
man; they  tossed  him  about  from  one  to  the  other,  and, 
9  N 
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there  bat  one  of  each  kind  remaining,  it  is 
probable  the  race  of  both  would  sliortly  be 
extinct.  However,  such  is  the  fixed  aver- 
sion  formed  between  these  creatures,  that  the 
cow  refuses  to  breed  with  the  buffalo,  which 


to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  killed  him.  Both  the 
vroimded  men  were  brought  to  me:  the  biparie  recovered, 
And  the  herdsman  died."  This  anecdote  reveals,  If 
not  attachment,  great  antipathy  and  courage  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  neither  the  tiger  nor  the  lioo  are  inclined 
to  prey  upon  the  buflalo,  whoso  vengeance  is  probably  kept 
alive  by  occasional  depredations  on  their  young,  and  In- 
dian  herdsmen  do  not  scruple  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
most  dangerous  jungle,  seated  upon  the  back  of  some  one 
favourite  animal. 

Their  extreme  hostility  to  red  colours  is  often  remark- 
ed in  India  ;  the  same  antipathy  is  observed  at  the  Cape 
and  in  Europe.  A  general  officer,  now  living,  relates, 
that  while  a  young  man  he  was  employed  in  surveying 
in  Hungary,  and  happening  to  use  a  small  plane  table, 
the  back  of  which  was  covered  with  red  morocco  :  as  he 
walked  from  one  station  to  another,  he  sometimes  car- 
ried it  with  the  paper  against  his  breast,  and  the  crimson 
colour  in  front.  On  a  sudden,  he  perceived  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  a  herd  of  grazing  buflaloes  tlirow  out 
signs  of  defiance,  and  come  down  in  full  gallop  towards 
him  with  their  tails  up,  and  evincing  the  most  tumultu- 
ous frenzy.  Not  suspecting  the  cause,  he  paused  and 
dropped  his  hand,  when  the  whole  troop  stopped  and 
looked  about,  as  if  at  a  loss ;  he  went  on,  and  uncon- 
sciously raising  the  table  again,  brought  the  red  colour 
in  sight.  They  set  off  a  second  time  towards  him,  but 
guessing  the  cause,  he  turned  the  obnoxious  colour  to- 
wards  his  body,  and  was  suflered  to  proceed  unmolested. 

The  Cape  Buffalo  {Coffer.)  This  species  is  designated 


among  the  Hottentots  by  tlie  name  of  Qu'araho.  It  is 
distinguished  by  dark  and  rugous  horns  spreading  hori- 
zontally over  the  summit  of  the  head  in  the  shape  of  a 
scalp,  with  the  beams  bent  down  laterally,  and  the  points 
turned  up.  They  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  broad  at 
the  base,  and  divided  only  by  a  slight  groove,  dark  col- 
oured, extremely  ponderous,  cellular  near  the  root,  and 
five  feet  long,  measured  from  tip  to  tip  along  the  curves. 
The  incisor  teeth  are  almost  always  loose  in  the  gums 
of  the  adult  animal,  whose  height  is  about  five  feet  six 
inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  length  from  nose  to  tail 
about  nine  feet;  the  legs  are  short  and  strongly  knit;  the 
dewlap  is  rather  considerable;  the  ears  large,  hanging 
open;  on  each  side  of  the  chin  and  nether  jaw,  there  is 
a  beard  of  stiff  hairs;  the  hide  extremely  thick,  hard  and 
black,  and  almost  naked  in  old  animals.  In  younger 
beasts,  a  scattered  brown  hair  covers  the  neck,  back,  and 
l»elly;  and  in  the  young  heifer,  the  colour  Is  brown-black, 
the  hair  more  abundant,  and  a  sort  of  standing  mane 
four  inches  long,  spreads  from  behind  the  horns,  along 
the  neck,  down  the  spine  to  the  Uil,  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  hair,  almost  black.  At  that  age,  the  horns 
nreonly  six  inches  long,  thirteen  inches  distant  from  lip 
to  lip,  pale  in  colour,  originating  at  the  side  of  the  frontal 
crest  and  rising  obliquely  upwards,  with  some  alight 
indioi.ti..«  «f  »^„i,,..     ^^^  forehead  and  ouccha  are 


indication  of  wrinkles. 


it  nearly  resembles ;  while  it  is  known  fo 
propa^te  with  the  bison,  to  which  it  has, 
in  pomt  of  form,  but  a  very  distant  simiii- 
tude. 

The   buffitlo   is,  upon   the   whole,  by  no 

covered  ^rith  loom  bUck  hair,  as  also  the  throat,  dewlap, 
and  top  of  the  tail,  the  shin  bones  and  pasterns  ftimished 
with  curling  woolly  dark  hair.  The  bead  is  one  foot  long, 
and  the  length  of  the  animal,  from  noae  to  tail,  five  feet 
seven  Inehes;  the  tail  one  foot  At  that  age,  there  is  so  great 
a  dissimilarity  from  the  adult,  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  difTerent  species,  for  wliich,  indeed,  ft 
was  taken  in  the  specimen  of  Mr  Burchell,  had  not  a 
note  within  the  skin  establihhed  the  species.  There 
is  some  doubt  whether  Pliny  alludes  to  this  species 
in  his  description  of  the  fierce  African  wild  oxen  which 
were  caught  in  pit-falls:  the  Araho  is  truly  a  ter- 
rible and  ferocious  beast,  possessed  of  a  tremendous  bel- 
lowing voice,  and  moving  with  considerable  swjfbiess, 
bat  so  ponderous  as  to  be  disinclined  tu  ascend;  Its  soeiit 
is  keen,  but  the  breadth  of  the  horns  impede  its  sight. 
This  species  of  bufiiUo  lives  in  families  or  small  herds 
in  the  brushwood  and  open  forests  of  Caffraria.  occasionally 
uniting  in  droves  upon  the  pUin.  did  bulls  are  often 
met  alone,  but  though  these  are,  if  possible,  atill  fiercer 
than  the  younger,  they  are  less  svrift  or  inclined  to  ex- 
ertion. In  the  woods,  they  make  paths  for  themselves, 
where  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  fall  in  with  them. 
Professor  Thunberg  gives  an  appalling  account  of  the 
destruction  of  two  horses  by  one  of  these  animals,  the 
riders  providentially  escaping  by  climbing  trees,  and  the 
professor  himself  driven  to  the  same  expedient,  though 
his  horse  remained  unhurt,  owing  to  the  bufialo  turning 
into  the  wood.  Sparmann,  who  first  fully  described  this 
species,  is  no  less  animated  in  the  dangerous  hunting 
exploits  he  witnessed.  They  are  excited  to  madness  by 
the  sight  of  red  colour,  and  swim  with  great  force. 
The  hide  is  made  into  shields,  cut  into  whips  and  traces, 
and  is  so  hard  that  a  musket  ball  will  scah:ely  penetrate 
into  it,  unless  the  lead  be  mixed  with  tin.  If  this  ani- 
mal could  be  rendered  tractable,  it  would  make  the  most 
powerful  in  agriculture  existing.  Since  the  increase  of 
the  settlements  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  buf- 
falo is  become  more  scarce  in  the  colony,  but  they  spread 
along  the  easteni  side  of  Africa  to  an  unknown  distance 
in  the  interior. 

The  Pagasn.  (B.  Peganu.)  The  names  of  Pa- 
casse  of  Gallini  and  Carli,  Empaguessa  of  Merolla,  Em- 
pacasse  of  Lopes  and  Marmol,  indicate  an  animal,  pre- 
sumed  to  be  a  species  of  bufialo,  but  not  described  witli 
sufficient  precision  to  be  admitted  into  the  catalogues  ot 
nomenclators.  The  word  is  evidently  of  great  antiquity 
and  extent,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Pliny,  although  at 
present  banished  from  the  regions  where  the  Arabic  has 
usurped  the  ancient  language,  and  confined  to  the  re- 
gions of  Angola  and  Congo,  where  it  is  coupled  with  the 
generic  name  Em  or  En^  denoting  a  Bovine  animal. 
Thus  Engamba  a  cow,  Empalanga,  another  large  rumi- 
nant which  is  conjectured  to  be  the  Tackhaitae  of  Da- 
niell;  and  Em-pacasse.  Pliny  relates  that  ^Ethiopia  pro- 
duces winged  horses,  armed  with  horns  named  Pegasl. 
Fathen  Gallini  and  Carli  observe,  that,  '<  On  the  road 
to  Loando  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  they  saw  two  pa- 
casses,  which  are  animals  very  similar  to  buf&Ioes,  ft>ar- 
ing  like  lions;  tlie  male  and  female  being  always  toge- 
ther. They  are  white  with  rufous  and  black  spots ;  with 
ears  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  the  horns  always  stimight. 
When  they  see  human  beings  they  do  not  flee,  nur  do 
they  harm,  but  stand  and  look  on."  Lopes  describes 
them  as  somewhat  less  than  an  ox,  but  similar  in  head 
and  neck.  Dapper  reports  them  to  be  buffaloes  of  a 
reddish  colour,  with  long  horns.  These  testimonies  are 
very  vague,  bat  still  indicate  one  and  the  same  animal. 
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zncauB  so  beautiful  a  creature  as  the  cow  ;  his 
figure  is  more  clumsy  and  awkward  ;  his  air 
is  wilder ;  and  he  carries  his  head  lower,  and 
nearer  the  ground ;  his  limbs  are  less  fleshy, 


fitrtiaUy  misroprasented.  To  theM  aocouots  might  be 
added  the  notice  of  Gaptaia  Lyons  raspecUiig  the  Wa- 
dan,  "  a  fierce  bui&lo,  the  size  of  an  ass,  having  large 
tufts  of  hair  on  the  shouldere,  and  very  long  heavy 
horHS," 

TheAnue  (B,  Arni,)  India  and  China  are  the  nar 
live  regions  of  another  group  of  true  bufialoes,  both  wild 
aad  tame,  which  Baron  Cuvier's  investigations  refer  to 
one  species,  divided  into  mere  varieties.  It  appears 
ihat  the  wild  bufialo  in  the  central  districts  of  Biengal, 
19  oommoidy  named  Amee  or  Amaa,  and  distinguished 
by  tiie  Junate  form  of  the  horns  and  black  colour*,  while 
the  aeeond  sort,  usually  but  not  always  domestic,  is 
known  by  the  appeUatioa  .of  bham  or  byiie.  Of  this 
sort,  the  iioms  are  much  shorter,  bent  back  towards  the 
neck  with  the  points  turned  upwards:  thus  constructed, 
their  arms  are  but  indifferent  instruments  of  attack,  and 
aarve  only  to  liit,  while  in  the  former  they  are  invarid>ly 
used  for  goring.  But  neither  of  these  are  tlie  gigantic 
or  taurelephantanieo,  which  appears  to  be  a  rare  species, 
ouly  found  single  or  in  small  families,  in  the  upper  eas- 
tern provinces  and  forests  at  the  foot  of  Himalajra, 
(hough  formerly  met  in  the  Rjunghm*  districts.  It  is 
probably  the  same  -which  tlie  Mugs  and  Biirmas  name 
Piiang,  and  consider  next  to  the  tiger  the  most  danger- 
ous and  fiercest  animals  of  their  forests.  A  party  of 
officers  of  the  British  cavalry,  stationed  in  the  north  of 
Bengal,  went  on  a  three  months'  hunting  expedition  to 
the  eastward,  and  destroyed  in  that  time  forty-two  tigers, 
but  Aniy  one  amee,  though  numerous  wiki  buflak>e8  be- 
came tiieir  quarry.  When  the  head  of  this  -specimen 
rested  perpendicular  on  the  ground,  it  required  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  a  man  to  hold  the  points  of  the  horns. 
These  are  described  as  angular,  with  the  broadest  side 
to  the  rear,  the  two  others  anterior  and  inferior,  wrink- 
led, brov«ni6h,  standing  outwards,  not  bent  baok,  straight 
fur  near  two-thirds  of  their  length,  then  curving  inwards 
with  the  ti^is  rather  back;  the  (ace  is  nearly  straight,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  foreh^  is  carried  down  with  little 
diminution  to  the  foremost  grinder.  The  l>e8t  figure, 
we  are  assured,  is  in  Captain  Williamson's  OrittUal 
Field  S^>orU.  Captain  Williamson  evidenUy  apeaks  of 
the  true  amee  in  the  anecdote,  where  one  of  these  ani- 
mals pursued  h.  sportsman  to  his  elephant,  and  ran  its 
horns  mider  his  belly  to  lift  him  up.  This  buflalo  ^vas 
kiUed,  and  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high  at  tl«s  sbeuider, 
nearly  three  feet  in  breadth  at  the  breast,  and  the  horns 
five  feet  and  a  lialf  long.  The  other  or  common  amee 
is  also  a  veiy  Urge  animal,  though  nearly  a  foot  lower 
4it  the  shoulders  than  that  last  mentioned.  It  is  not 
much  less  in  weight;  the  head  is  smaller,  the  body  long- 
er, the  tail  reaching  to  neai*  the  heels, -and  the  hide  more 
scantily  covered  with  hair.  These  are  much  more  com- 
mon, live  gregariously  in  woody  swamps  or  plains,  oc- 
casionally floating  in  .whole  droves  down  the  Ganges, 
seemingly  asleep,  .until  the  current  lands  them  oo  some 
island,  or  on  the  bank:  boats  are  sometimes  endangered 
by  sailing  in  among  them  unawares.  They  are  said  to 
plunge  under  water,  and  raise  aquatic  plants  with  their 
horns  to  the  surface,  where  they  feed  on  tiiem,  while  drift- 
ing with  the  stream.  An  animal  of  this  kind  drifted 
down  to  near  Shaugur  Island,  in  1790,  and  was  shot  by 
the  crew  of  the  Hawkesbury  Indiaman,  towed  along- 
side, and  hoisted  in ;  the  meat  tveighed  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pounda  per  quarter,  exclusive  of  the  head, 
legs,  hide,  and  entrails,  and  the  whole  could,  thereibre, 
be  scarcely  less  than  two  thousand  pounds,  though  the 
ship's  butcher  pronounced  it  not  above  two  years  old. 


and  his  tail  more  naked  of  hair  ;  his  body  is 
shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  cow  kind  ; 
his  legs  are  higher;  his  head  smaller;  his 
horns  not  so  round,  black,  and  compressed, 


A  herd  of  Uiese  animals  was  observed  by  a  column  of 
troops,  some  years  ago»  on  the  march  to  Patna,  by  tlie 
inUnd  road.  On  discovering  the  red  dresses  of  tlie  sol- 
diers, they  threw  out  their  usual  signals  of  hostility,  and 
galloped  oflT;  then  suddenly  wheeling  round,  came  in  a 
body,  as  if  they  intended  to  charge,  and  their  horns 
overtopping  the  heads,  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
they  were  not  mounted  by  some  hostile  force ;  part  of 
the  column,  therefore,  lialted  and  formed,  and  the  bxu- 
mals  suddenly  struck  by  the  glittering  of  the  arms,  stop- 
ped, turned  tumultuously  round,  and  dashed  into  cover. 
These  anecdotes  show  the  scepticism  of  some  continen- 
tal naturalistSi  respecting  the  existence  of  wild  bufialoes 
in  India,  to  be  quite  misplaced.  Formerly,  this  race 
was  occasionally  reduced  to  a  precarious  domesticity,  by 
order,  and  for  the  amusement  of,  the  native  princes ; 
but  now  they  fise  the  largest  of  the  domestic  breeds: 
these  are  mounted  by  their  keepers  and  brought  into  the 
arena  to  engage  in  battle  with  the  tiger,  who  is  almost 
invariably  defeated.  The  race  of  the  common  aruee  is 
also,  it  would  appear,  domesticated  in  the  eastern  states: 
a  white  variety  is  found  in  Tinean,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  On  the  coast  of  Cochin  China, 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  this  race  appears  to  predom- 
inate: they  are  of  very  great  bulk,  with  the  horns,  when 
seen  in  front,  forming  a  true  crescent ;  their  skulls  are 
the  usual  amees  of  European  museums.  Although  the 
skin  of  the  white  variety  be  rosy,  the  muzzle  and  edge 
of  the  lips  are  jet  black,  the  eyes  are  large  and  dark,  the 
snottt  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  black-skinned 
buflalo,  and  their  lieigfat  at  the  shoulder  is  not  five  feet, 
owing  to  the  legs  being  short.  Those  of  Slam,  both  wild 
and  domesticated,  are  ashy  grey,  larger  than  an  ox,  the 
muzzle  much  prolonged,  and  the  horns  very  long,  forming 
a  crescent  above  the  head.  This  variety  has  a  shrill  weak 
voice,  and  the  domesticated  -are  more  easily  managed  by 
children  than  by  grown  men. 

The  Domestic  Bt^faio,  (jB.  BaUbu,)  Whether  or 
not  the  amee  of  Bengal  be  the  stock  from  which  the  do- 
mestic bufialo  is  descended,  certain  it  is  tlutt  the  species 
now  wider  consideration,  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state, 
as  well  as  domesticated,  and  that  in  all  countries,  suffi. 
ciently  uninhabited  and  afibrding  the  requisite  conditions, 
the  black'Skinned  domestic  animal  will  soon  supply  a 
wiki  breed.  This  occurs  whenever  local  circumstances 
are  favourable,  even  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  we 
might  draw  an  inference  from  tii|s  fact  alone,  that  the 
spMies  with  creseent  horns,  are  distinct  from  the  present, 
although  both  have  breeds  which  have  received  the  yoke 
of  man;  nor  if  it  were  proved  that  a  prolific  intermediate 
rM»  exist,  produced  by  tiie  intermixture  of  both,  would 
It  fully  determine  that  both  form  only  one  original  spe- 
cies. What  forms  a  species,  and  what  a  variety,  is,  as 
yet,  iw-  'from  well  understood .  The  Bhain  of  I  nd  ia  may 
be  regarded  as  the  true  stock  of  the  domestic  bufialoes 
of  soutiiem  and  western  Asia,  north  Africa,  and  eastern 
Europe.  Little  doubt  can  be  raised,  that  in  India  that 
animal  was  first  subdued,  perhaps,  by  means  of  the  in- 
telligence and  powers  of  the  elephant,  who  alone  could 
compel  it  to  subjection;  fram  thence,  commerce  or  re- 
mote military  expeditions  seem  to  have  introduced  it  into 
Tartiry  and  eastern  Persia,  till  by  either  of  these  means 
the  domestic  bufialo  was  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian. Here  they  resided  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
invasion,  though  the  Tartars  seem  to  have  used  their 
busan  as  beasts  of  burden,  at  least  as  early,  and  about 
that  period,  or  soon  after,  to  have  led  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Terreck.    They  were  found  bf  the  Mahomedan 
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with  a  bunch  of  curled  hair  hanging  down  be- 
tween them;  his  skin  is  also  harder  and  thicker, 
more  black,  and  less  furnished  with  hair;  his 
flesh,  which  is  hard  and  blackish,  is  not  only 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  but  likewise  to  the 
smell.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  by  no 
means  so  good  as  that  of  the  cow;  it  is  how- 
ever produced  in  great  abundance.  In  the 
warm  countries  almost  all  their  cheese  is  made 
of  the  milk  of  the  buffalo;  and  they  supply 
butter  also  in  large  quantities.  The  veal  of 
the  young  buffalo  is  not  better  eating  than  the 
beef  of  the  old.  The  hide  of  this  animal  seems 
to  be  the  most  valuable  thing  he  furnishes. 
The  leather  made  of  it  is  well  known  for  its 
thickness,  softness,  and  impenetrability.  As 
these  animals  are,  in  general,  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  cow,  th^  are  usefully  em- 
ployed  in  agriculture.  They  are  used  in 
drawing  burdens,  and  sometimes  in  carrying 
them;  being  guided  by  a  ring,  which  is  thrust 
through  their  nose.  Two  buffaloes  yoked  in 
a  waggon,  are  said  to  draw  more  than  four 
strong  horses;  as  their  heads  and  necks  are 
naturally  bent  downward,  they  are  thus  better 
fitted  for  the  draught,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  their  bodies  is  applied  to  the  carriage  that 
is  to  be  drawn  forward. 

From  the  size  and  bulk  of  the  buffalo,  wc 
may  be  easily  led  to  conclude  tliat  he  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  climates.  The  largest 
quadrupeds  are  generally  found  in  the  torrid 
zone;  and  the  buffalo  is  inferior  in  point  of 
size  .only  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or 
the  hippopotamus.  The  camelopard  or  the 
camel  may  indeed  be  taller,  but  they  are 
neither  so  long,  nor  near  so  corpulent  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  this  animal  wild  in  many 


Arabs  in  Persia,  and  during  their  wars  brought  westward 
into  Syria,  and  £gypt.  Baron  Cuvier,  with  his  accus- 
tomed research,  proves  tlie  pilgrims  and  writers  concern* 
ing  Palestine  to  have  noticed  them  by  the  name  of  Bu- 
flus,  early  in  the  eight  century.  The  stature  of  the  buf- 
falo varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  food  and 
climate.  The  Hungarian  and  Italian  are  about  eight 
feet  and  a  half  long,  by  five  feet  at  the  shoulders ;  the 
horns  are  directed  sideways,  compressed,  with  a  ridge 
in^ront,  reclining  towards  the  neck,  and  the  tips  turned 
upi  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  with  a 
convex  forehead  between  them;  the  mammas  of  Uie  female 
placed  in  a  transverse  line;  the  hair  scattered,  coarse, 
and  black,  and  the  tail  long,  terminated  by  a  tufi;  the 
hide  is  of  a  purplish  black,  in  India  almost  naked,  in 
Egypt,  sometimes  totally  without  hair,  and  in  the  Indian 
Arcliipelago  the  interior  half  is  occasionally  covered  with 
long  hair,  and  the  posterior  naked  ;  it  varies  also  to  ruf- 
ous, and  white  occurs  in  some  breeds.  It  is  an  animal 
at  all  times  of  very  doubtful  docility^  with  a  sombre 
malignant  eye,  active,  daring,  swift,  and  persevering 
when  excited  ;  dull,  slow,  wallowing  in  his  ordinary 
state  ;  naturally  preferring  flats  and  swampy  soil ;  pos- 
sessed of  great  sU-ength  for  burden  and  lor  the  plough, 
two  being  equal  in  power  to  four  horses  :  but  fiiniishing 
;  little,  and  indiflereut  milk,  and  worse  flesh:  the  hide  and 
horns  are  alone  valuable.  In  India,  however  they  fur- 
nish more  milk  from  which  a  kind  of  liquid  butter  is 


parts  of  India;  and  tamed  also  wherever  the 
natives  have  occasion  for  his  services.  The 
wild  buffaloes  are  very  dangerous  animals,  and 
are  often  found  to  gore  travellers  to  death,  and 
then  trample  them  with  their  feet,  until  they 
have  entirely  mangled  the  whole  body;  however 
in  the  woods  they  are  not  so  much  to  be  feared 
as  in  the  plains,  because  in  the  violence  of 
their  pursuit  their  large  horns  are  apt  to  be 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which 
gives  those  who  have  been  surprised  by  them 
time  to  escape  the  danger.  There  is  scarcely 
any  other  method  of  avoiding  their  pursuit; 
they  run  with  great  swiftness;  they  overturn 
a  tree  of  moderate  growth;  and  are  such  swim, 
roers,  as  to  cross  the  largest  rivers  without  any 
difficulty.  In  this  manner,  like  all  other 
large  animals  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  are  very 
fond  of  the  water;  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
pursuit, often  plunge  in,  in  order  to  cool  them- 
selves. The  Negroes  of  Guinea,  and  the 
Indians  of  Malabar,  where  buffaloes  are  in 
great  abundance,  take  great  delight  in  hunt- 
ing and  destroying  them:  however  they  never 
attempt  to  face  the  buffalo  openly;  but  gener- 
ally  climbing  up  the  tree,  shoot  at  him  from 
thence,  and  do  not  come  down  till  they  find 
they  have  effectually  despatched  him.  When 
they  are  tamed,  no  animal  can  be  more  pa- 
tient or  humble;  and  though  by  no  means  so 
docile  as  the  cow  kind,  yet  they  go  through 
domestic  drudgeries  with  more  strength  and 
perseverance. 

Although  these  animals  be  chiefly  found  in 
the  torrid  zone,  yet  they  are  bred  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy,  where 
they  make  the  food  and  the  riches  of  the  poor. 
The  female  produces  but  one  at  a  time,  in  the 

made,  well  known  by  the  name  of  ghee.  The  domestic 
breed  in  Bengal,  is  not  more  than  four  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  used  to  Ubour ;  but  for  burden,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  goods  they  carry  do  not  suHer  from  wet, 
their  propensity  to  lie  down  in  water  being  invincible ; 
wood  and  bricks  are,  therefore,  the  most  common  load. 
The  largest  of  the  wild  breed,  are  used  by  the  native 
princes  to  supply  the  place  of  Amees,  and  fight  with 
tigers  in  public  shon^-s.  With  the  natives,  especially  the 
Guallah  caste  or  herdsmen,  they  are  docile :  tliey  ride 
on  their  favourites,  and  spend  the  night  with  them  in 
the  midst  of  jungles  and  forests,  without  fear  of  wild 
beasts.  When  driven  along,  the  herds  keep  close  together, 
so  that  the  driver,  if  necessary,  walks  from  the  back  of 
one  to  the  other,  perfectly  at  his  convenience.  The 
females  are  dangerous, while  they  nurse  their  calf.  In 
Italy,  it  is  asserted  thatbufialoes  are  again  become  wild; 
the  domestic,  however,  both  there  and  in  Hungary,  are 
managed  by  means  of  a  ring  passed  through  the  cartUago 
of  the  nose:  in  India  it  is  a  mere  rope.  The  practice 
is  ancient,  and  it  would  seem  that  tlie  Sclavonic  Wmidmy  . 
brought  buflaloes  with  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  armorial  bearings  of  provinces 
and  families,  not  unfrequent  in  the  north  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland ;  unless  we  prefer  to  believe  that  the  urns  or 
parent  of  the  domestic  ox,  required  to  be  ringed  for  many 
generations  before  it  became  tractable.^if q>br  Smith' m 
Suppl0meni  to  the  Animai  Kingdom  of  Banm  Cupitr. 
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same  manner  as  the  cow;  but  they  are  very 
different  in  the  times  of  gestation;  lor  the  cow, 
as  we  know,  goes  but  nine  months,  whereas 
the  buffalo  continues  pregnant  for  twelve. 
They  are  all  afraid  of  fire;  and,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  this,  have  au  aversion  to  red 
colours  that  resemble  the  colour  of  flame;  it 
is  said  that  in  those  countries  where  they  are 
found  in  plenty,  no  person  dares  to  dress  in 
scarlet.  In  general  they  are  inoffensive  ani- 
mals, if  undisturbed;  as  indeed  all  those  which 
feed  upon  grass  are  found  to  be;  but  when  they 
are  wounded,  or  when  even  but  fired  at,  then 
nothing  can  stop  their  fury;  they  then  turn  up 
the  ground  with  their  forefeet,  bellow  much 
louder  and  more  terribly  than  the  bull,  and 
make  at  the  object  of  their  resentment  with 
ungovernable  rage.  It  is  happy,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances,  if  the  person  they  pursue  has  a 
wall  to  escape  over,  or  some  such  obstacle; 
otherwise  they  soon  overtake,  and  instantly 
destroy  him.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
although  their  horns  are  so  formidable,  they 
in  general  make  more  use  of  their  feet  in 
combat,  and  rather  tread  their  enemies  to  death 
than  gore  them. 

Having  thus  gone' through  the  history  of 
these  animals,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  no  names  have  been  more  indiscriminate. 
ly  used  than  those  of  the  bull,  the  urus,  the 
bison,  and  the  buffalo.  It  therefore  becomes 
such  as  would  have  distinct  ideas  of  each  to 
be  careful  in  separating  the  kinds,  the  one 
from  the  other,  allowing  the  cow  for  the  stand- 
ard of  all.  The  urus,  whether  of  the  large 
enormous  kind  of  Lithuania,  or  the  smaller 
rare  of  Spain,  whether  with  long  or  short 
horns,  whether. with  or  without  long  hair  in 
the  forehead,  is  every  way  the  same  with  what 
our  common  breed  was  before  they  were  taken 
from  the  forests  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. The  bison  and  all  its  varieties,  which  are 
known  by  a  hump  between  the  shoulders,  is 
also  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class.^  This 
animal,  whether  with  crooked  or  with  straight 
horns,  whether  they  be  turned  towards  the 
cheek,  or  totally  wanting,  whether  it  be  large 
or  diminutive,  whatever  be  its  colour,  or  what- 
ever  the  length  of  its  hair,  whether  called  the 
banasits  by  some,  or  the  bttbalus  by  others,  is 
but  a  variety  of  the  cow  kind,  with  which  it 
breeds,  and  with  which  of  consequence  it  has 
the  closest  connexion.  Lastly,  the  buffalo, 
though  shaped  much  more  like  the  cow,  is  a 
distinct  kind  by  itself,  that  never  mixes  with 
any  of  the  former ;  that  goes  twelve  months 
with  young,  whereas  the  cow  goes  but  nine  ; 
that  testifies  an  aversion  to  the  latter ;  and, 

1  The  American  bitoo  is  now  ascertained  to  be  of  a 
distinct  species  from  the  urns.  This  we  have  stated  ir 
a  previous  note. 


though  bred  under  the  same  roof,  or  feeding 
in  the  same  pasture,  has  always  kept  sepa- 
rate ;  and  makes  a  distinct  race  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  These  two  kinds  are  supposed 
to  be  the  only  real  varieties  in  the  cow  kind, 
of  which  naturalists  have  given  so  many  va- 
rieties. With  respect  to  some  circumstances 
mentioned  bv  travellers,  such  as  that  of  maHy 
kinds  defending  themselves,  by  voiding  their 
dung  against  their  pursuers ;  this  is  a  prac^ 
tice  which  they  have  in  common  with  other 
timid  creatures  when  pursued,  and  arises  ra- 
ther from  fear  than  a  desire  of  defence.  The 
musky  smell  also  by  which  some  have  been 
distinguished,  is  found  common  to  many  of 
these  kinds,  in  a  state  of  nature  :  and  does  not 
properly  make  the  characteristic  marks  of  any. 
The  particular  kind  of  noise  also,  which  some 
of  them  are  known  to  make,  which  rather  re- 
sembles grunting  than  bellowing  or  lowing, 
is  but  a  savage  variety,  which  many  wild  ani- 
mals have,  and  yet  lose  when  brought  into  a 
state  of  tameness.  For  these  reasons,  Mr 
Buffon,  whom  I  have  followed  in  this  des- 
cription, is  of  opinion,  that  the  zebu,  or  little 
African  cow,  and  the  grunting,  or  Siberian 
cow,  are  but  different  races  of  the  bison  ;  as 
the  shape  of  the  horns,  or  the  length  of  the 
hair,  are  never  properly  characteristic  marks 
of  any  animal,  but  are  found  to  vary  with  cli- 
mate,  food,  and  cultivation. 

In  this  manner  the  number  of  animals  of 
the  cow  kind,  which  naturalists  have  extended 
to  eight  or  ten  sorts,  are  reduced  to  two ;  and 
as  the  utmost  deference  is  paid  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Buffon  in  this  particular,  I  have  taken 
him  for  my  guide.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an 
animal  of  the  cow  kind,  which  neither  he, 
nor  any  other  naturalist  that  I  know  of,  has 
hitherto  described,  yet  which  makes  a  very 
distinct  class,  and  may  be  added  as  a  third 
species. 

This  animal  was  shown  some  years  ago  in 
London,  and  seemed  to  unite  many  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  cow  and  the  hog ;  having 
the  head,  the  horns,  and  the  tail',  of  the  form, 
er ;  with  the  bristles,  the  colour,  and  the 
grunting,  of  the  latter.'  It  was  about  thv 
size  of  an  ass,  but  broader  and  thicker ;  the 
colour  resembling  that  of  a  hog,  and  the  hair 
bristly,  as  in  that  animal  The  hair  upon  the 
body  was  thin,  as  in  the  hog ;  and  a  row  of 
bristles  ran  along  the  spine,  rather  shorter 
and  softer  than  in  the  hog  kind.  The  head 
was  rather  larger  than   that  of  a  cow;  the 


*The  animal  which  Goldsmith  here  describes  as  a 
great  curiosit/  was  probably  the  yak^  a  species  of  bisoii 
inhabiting  India  and  China.  Most  oif  the  characteristics 
mentioned  apply  to  that  animal,  but  the  grunting  attri- 
buted to  it  should  rather  be  called  groatUnff,  as  the  voice 
of  the  yoA,  for  which  it  is  remariuble,  has  more  of  the 
iow  groaoing  oharacter  than  the  gruut. 
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teeth  were  entirely  resembling  those  of  that 
animal,  and  the  tongue  was  rough  in  like 
manner.  It  fed  upon  hay  ;  and  consequently 
its  internal  conformation  must  have  resembled 
that  of  the  cow  kind  more  than  the  hog,  whose 
food  is  always  chosen  of  a  kind  more  succu- 
lent  The  eyes  were  placed  in  the  head  as 
)pith  the  cow,  atid  were  pretty  nejarly  of  the 
same  colour ;  the  horns  were  black  and  flat, 
tish,  but  bent  rather  backwards  to  the  neck, 
as  in  the  goat  kind  ;  the  neck  was  short  and 
thick,  and  the  back  rather  rising  in  the  mid." 
die  ;  it  was  cloven-footed,  like  Sie  cow,  with- 
out those  hinder  claws  that  are  found  in  the 
hog  kinds.  But  the  greatest  variety  of  all  in 
this  extraordinary  creature,  which  was  a  fe- 
male, was,  that  it  had  but  two  teats,  and  con- 
sequcntly,  in  that  respect,  resembled  neither 
of  the  kinds  to  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
it  bore  so  strong  a  similitude.  Whether  this 
animal  was  a  distinct  kind,  or  a  monster,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say  :  it  was  shown  under 
the  name  of  the  bonasus ;  and  it  was  said,  by 
the  person  who  showed  it,  to  have  come  from 
India :  but  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  inter, 
ested  ^norance ;  the  person  only  wanted  to 
make  me  animal  appear  as  extraordinary  as 
possible  ;  and  I  believe  would  scarcely  scruple 
a  lie  or  two  to  increase  that  wonder  in  us,  by 
which  he  found  the  means  of  living. 


CHAP.  IIL 

OF  ANIMAX«S  OF  TEU:  8HESP  AND  GOAT 
KIND.' 

As  no  two  animals  are  found  entirely  the 
same,  so  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  two 
races  of  animals  should  exactly  correspond  in 
every  particular.  The  goat  and  the  sheep  are 
apparently  different  in  the  form  of  their  bodies, 
in  their  covering, and  in  their  horns.  They  may, 
from  hence,  be  considered  as  two  different 
kinds,  with  regard  to  all  common  and  domes- 
tic purposes.  But  if  we  come  to  examine 
them  closer,  and  observe  their  internal  confor- 
mation, no  two  animals  can  be  more  alike; 
iheir  feet,  their  four  stomachs,  their  suet,  their 
appetites,  all  are  entirely  the  same,  and  ahow 
the  similitude  between  them;  but  what  makers 


^  In  the  sheep  kind  the  horns  are  hollow,  Trrinkled, 
perennial,  bent  backwards  and  outwards,  into  a  circular 
or  spiral  form,  and  generally  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
head  ;  in  the  lower  jaw  there  are  eight  front  teeth,  but 
none  in  the  upper;  there  are  no  canine  teeth  in  either, 
lo  the  goat  the  horns  are  hollow,  rough,  compressed,  and 
rise  somewhat  erect  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and  bend 
backwards  ;  there  are  eight  firont  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
none  In  the  upper,  and  no  canine  teeth  in  either  •  the 
cbiu  is  beaided.  * 


a  much  stronger  connection  is,  that  they  pro- 
pagate with  each  other.  The  buck-goat  is 
found  to  produce  with  the  ewe  an  animal  that, 
in  two  or  three  generations,  returns  to  the 
sheep,  and  seems  to  retain  no  marks  of  its 
ancient  progenitor.*  The  sheep  and  the  goat, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
one  family;  and  were  the  whole  races  reduced 
to  one  of  each,  they  would  quickly  replenish 
the  earth  with  their  kind.^ 

If  we  examine  the  sheep  and  goat  internal- 
ly,  we  shall  find,  as  was  said,  that  their  con- 
formation is  entirely  tbe  same;  nor  is  their 
structure  very  remote  from  that  of  the  cow 
kind,  which  they  resemble  in  their  hoofs,  and 
in  their  chewing  the  cud.  Indeed,  all  rumi- 
nant animals  are  internally  very  much  alike. 
The  goat,  the  sheep,  or  the  deer,  exhibit  to 
the  eye  of  the  anatomist  the  same  parts  in 
miniature  which  the  cow  or  the  bison  exhibited 
in  the  great  But  the  differences  between 
those  animals  are«  nevertheless,  fiufhciently 
apparent  Nature  has  obviously  marked  the 
distinctions  between  the  cow  and  the  sheep 
kind,  by  their  form  and  size;  and  they  arc 
also  distinguished  from  those  of  the  deer  kind, 
by  never  shedding  the  horns.  Indeed,  the 
form  and  figure  of  these  animals,  if  there  were 
nothing  else,  would  seldom  fail  of  guiding  us 
to  the  kind;  and  we  might  almost  upon  sight 
tell  which  belongs  to  the  deer  kind,  and  which 
are  to  be  degraded  into  that  of  the  goat  How- 
ever, the  annually  shedding  the  horns  in  the 


*  Builbn,  passim. 

»  Sheep  are  so  nearly  allied  to  goats,  that  the  distin. 
ipiishing  characters  of  the  two  -genera  are  of  a  tririal  na. 
ture.  The  Gfaafiroa  which  in  the  ibrmer  is  almost  invari. 
ably  more  or  less  elevated,  is  in  the  latter  oocasionaUy 
of  the  same  form;  the  beard  is  not  absohitely  wanting 
in  the  one,  end  sometimes  absent  in  the  other,  and  the 
wool  which  distinguishes  almost  all  domesticated  sheep, 
in  the  wild  or  ai^galis,  is  reduced  to  a  rudimenul  state, 
little  more  prominent  tiian  Inaevenl  qwcies  of  antelope, 
of  deer,  and  of  the  >rild  goat  itself.  It  was  believed  by 
the  ancients,  that  sheep  are  a  hybrid  production,  and 
the  modems  still  relate  that  the  commixture  of  the  two 
species  produces  prolific  breeds,  said  to  be  common  in 
some  parts  of  Russia,  and  also  found  in  America,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  cbabin.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  well  authenticated  Acts  to  establish  the  nuUter 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  mere  carelessness  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  flocks  is  certainly  insufficient  cause  for  their  ex- 
istence; for  If  the  two  genera  intermixed  with  faciUty, 
and  remained  prolific,  most  countries  would  be  without 
the  pure  breed  of  either,  and  possess  only  the  interme- 
diate: and  above  all,  the  west  coafit  of  Africa  would  be 
in  that  condition,  because  the  woul  is  there  no  object,  and 
not  the  least  care  is  Uken  in  breeding  of  the  domesU'c 
animals ;  and  yet  several  breeds  of  gttts  and  sheep  exist, 
perfectly  distinct  and  without  the  tmallest  appearance 
of  having  mixed  at  any  former  period.  The  notion  of 
the  chabin  may  have  arisen  from  the  sight  of  sheep, 
partly  clothed  with  hair,  and  partly  with  wool,  a  breed 
not  uncommon  in  northern  and  western  Africa,  from 
whenoe  it  may  have  been  transported  for  live  stock  on 
board  the  slave  ships  to  America,  and  pieeerved  for  cu- 
riosity or  for  want  of  better  stock. 
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deer,  and  the  permanence  in  the  sheep,  dra^s 
a  pretty  exact  line  between  the  kinds;  so  that 
we  may  hold  to  this  distinction  only,  and  de- 
6ne  the  sheep  and  goat  kind  as  ruminant  ani- 
mals of  a  smaller  size,  that  never  shed  their 
horns. 

If  we  consider  these  harmless  and  useful 
animals  in  one  point  of  view^  we  shall  find 
that  both  have  been  long  reclaimed,  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  domestic  servitude. 
Both  seem  to  require  protection  from  man; 
and  are,  in  some  measure,  pleased  with  his 
society.  The  sheep,  indeed,  is  the  more  ser. 
viceable  creature  of  the  two;  but  the  goat  has 
more  sensibility  and  attachment.  The  attend, 
ing  upon  both  was  once  the  employment  of 
the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men;  and  those  have 
been  ever  supposed  the  happiest  times  in 
which  these  harmless  creatures  were  consider, 
be  as  the  chief  objects  of  human  attention. 
In  the  earliest  ages,  the  goat  seemed  rather 
the  greater  fiivourite;  and,  indeed,  it  contin- 
ues such,  in  some  countries,  to  this  day  among 
the  poor.  However,  the  sheep  has  long  since 
Ijccome  the  principal  object  of  human  care; 
while  the  goat  is  disregarded  by  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind,  or  become  the  possession 
only  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  sheep, 
therefore,  and  its  varieties,  may  be  considered 
first;  and  the  goat,  with  all  those  of  its  kind, 
will  then  properly  follow. 

THB  8UEEF. 

Those  animals  that  take  refuge  under  the 
protection  of  roan,  in  a  few  generations  become 
indolent  and  helpless.  Haying  lost  the  habit 
of  self-defence,  they  seem  to  lose  also  the  in. 
stincts  of  nature.  The  sheep,  in  its  present 
domestic  state,  is,  of  all  animals,  the  most  de- 
fenceless and  inoffensive.  With  its  liberty, 
it  seems  to  have  been  deprived  of  its  swiftness 
and  cunning;  and  what  in  the  ass  might  rather 
be  called  patience,  in  the  sheep  appears  to  be 
stupidity.  With  no  one  quality  to  fit  it  for 
self-preservation,  it  makes  vain  efforts  at  all. 
Without  swiftness,  it  endeavours  to  fly  ;  and 
without  strength,  sometimes  offers  to  oppose. 
But  these  feeble  attempts  rather  incite  than 
repress  the  insults  of  every  enemy;  and  the 
dog  follows  the  flock  with  greater  delight  upon 
seeing  them  fly,  and  attacks  them  with  more 
fierceness  upon  their  unsupported  attempts  at 
resistance.  Indeed,  they  run  together  in  flocks 
rather  with  the  hopes  of  losing  their  single 
danger  in  the  crowd,  than  of  uniting  to  repress 
the  attack  by  numbers.  The  sheep,  there. 
fore»  were  it  exposed  in  its  present  state  to 
struggle  with  its  natural  enemies  of  the  forest, 
would  soon  be  extirpated.  Loaded  with  a 
heavy  fleece,  deprived  of  the  defence  of  its 
horns,  and  rendered  heavy,  slow,  and  feeble, 


it  can  have  no  other  safety  than  what  it  finds 
from  man.  This  animal  is  now,  therefore, 
obliged  to  rely  solely  upon  that  art  for  protec- 
tion, to  which  it  originally  owes  its  degrada. 
tion. 

But  we  are  not  to  impute  to  nature  the  for. 
mation  of  an  animal  so  utterly  unprovided 
against  its  enemies,  and  so  unfit  for  defence. 
The  moufSon,  which  is  the  sheep  in  a  savage 
state,  is  a  bold,  fleet  creature,  able  to  escape 
from  the  greater  animals  by  its  swiftness,  or 
to  oppose  the  smaller  kinds  with  the  arms  it 
has  received  from  nature.  It  is  by  human 
art  alone  that  the  sheep  has  become  the  tardy 
defenceless  creature  we  find  it.  Every  race 
of  quadrupeds  might  easily  be  corrupted  by 
the  same  allurements  by  which  the  sheep  has 
been  thus  debilitated  and  depressed.  While 
undisturbed,  and  properly  supplied,  none  are 
found  to  set  any  bounds  to  their  appetite. 
They  all  pursue  their  food  while  able,  and 
continue  to  graze,  till  they  often  die  of  disor- 
ders  occasioned  by  too  much  fatness.  But  it 
is  very  different  with  them  in  a  state  of  nature: 
they  are  in  the  forest  surrounded  by  dangers, 
and  alarmed  with  unceasing  hostilities  ;  they 
are  pursued  every  hour  from  one  tract  of  coun. 
try  to  another;  and  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
time  in  attempts  to  avoid  their  enemies.  Thus 
constantly  exercised,  and  continually  practis- 
ing all  the  arts  of  defence  and  escape,  the 
animal  at  once  preserves  its  life  and  native 
independence,  together  with  its  swiftness,  and 
the  slender  agility  of  its  form. 

The  sheep,  in  its  servile  state,  seems  to  bo 
divested  of  all  inclinations  of  its  own;  and  of 
all  animals  it  appears  the  most  stupid.  Every 
quadruped  has  a  peculiar  turn  of  countenance, 
a  physiognomy,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  that  gen. 
erally  marks  its  nature.  The  sheep  seems 
to  have  none  of  those  traits  that  betoken  either 
courage  or  cunning;  its  large  eyes,  separated 
from  each  other,  its  ears  sticking  out  on  each 
side,  and  its  narrow  nostrils,  all  testify  the  ex. 
treme  simplicity  of  this  creature;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  horns  also,  shows  that  nature  de- 
signed the  sheep  rather  for  flight  than  combat. 
It  appears  a  large  mass  of  flesh,  supported 
upon  four  small  straight  legs,  ill  fitted  for 
carrying  such  a  burden;  its  motions  are  awk- 
ward, it  is  easily  fatigued,  and  often  sinks 
under  the  weight  of  its  own  corpulency.  In 
proportion  as  these  marks  of  human  transfer- 
mation  are  more  numerous,  the  animal  be- 
comes  more  helpless  and  stupid.  Those  which 
live  upon  a  fertile  pasture, and  grow  fat,  become 
entirely  feeble;  those  that  want  horns  are  found 
more  dull  and  heavy  than  the  rest;'  those 
whose  fleeces  are  longest  and  finest  are  most 
subject  to  a  variety  of  disorders;  and,  in  short, 

1  Daubenton  opoa  the  Sheep. 
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whatever  changes  have  been  wrought  in  this 
animal  by  the  industry  of  man  are  entirely 
calculated  for  human  advantage,  and  not  for 
that  of  the  creature  itself.  It  might  require 
a  succession  of  ages  before  the  sheep  could  be 
restored  to  its  primitive  state  of  activity,  so  as 
to  become  a  match  for  its  pursuers  of  the  forest 
The  goat,  which  it  resembles  in  so  many 
other  respects,  is  much  its  superior.  The  one 
has  its  particular  attachment,  sees  danger, 
and  generally  contrives  to  escape  it;  but  the 
other  is  timid  without  a  cause,  and  secure 
when  real  danger  approaches.  ^  Nor  is  the 
sheep,  when  bred  up  tame  in  the  house, 
and  familiarized  with  its  keepers,  less  ob- 
stinately absurd  :  from  being  dull  and  ti- 
mid, it  then  acquires  a  degree  of  pert  familiar- 
ity ;  butts  with  its  head,  becomes  mischievous, 
and  shows  itself  every  way  unworthy  of  being 
singled  out  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Thus 
it  seems  rather  formed  for  slavery  than  friend- 
ship ;  and  framed  more  for  the  necessities  than 
the  amusements  of  mankind.  There  is  but 
one  instance  in  which  the  sheep  shows  any  at- 
tachment to  its  keeper ;  and  this  is  seen  rather 
en  the  continent  than  among  us  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.  What  I  allude  to  is,  their  following 
the  sound  of  the  shepherd's  pipe.  Before  I 
had  seen  them  trained  in  this  manner  1  had 
no  conception  of  those  descriptions  in  the  old 
pastoral  poets,  of  the  shepherd  leading  his 
flock  from  one  country  to  another.  As  I  had 
been  used  only  to  see  these  harmless  creatures 
driven  before  their  keepers,  I  supposed  that 
all  the  rest  was  but  invention ;  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  Alps,  and  even  some  provinces 
of  France,  ther  shepherd  and  his  pipe  are  still 


1  The  sheep  certainly  Is  a  timid  animal,  but  this  shy- 
ness, as  in  other  ruminants.  Is  balanced  by  curiosity, 
and  when  oooe  overcome,  tends  to  extreme  confidence. 
It  is  not  under  the  confined  circumstances  in  which  this 
animal  is  placed,  but  it  is  in  the  country  where  no  direct 
constraint  has  cramped  their  faculties,  and  above  all,  in 
their  wild  state,  that  we  should  study  and  appreciate 
their  moral  qualities.  If  we  turn  our  view  to  an  inter- 
mediate state,  as,  for  Instance,  the  mountain  sheep  of 
Wales,  half-wild  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  we  find 
them  not  crowded  in  close  herds,  because  experience 
luts  taught  them  to  feel  secure  from  camivora,  but  scat- 
tered la  groups  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  one  of  which  Is^ 
nevertheless,  on  the  look  out,  from  a  rock  or  a  peak,  to 
give  warning  of  the  approach  of  any  strange  object,  and 
to  give  the  hissing  signal  of  retreat,  when  all  betake 
themselves  to  the  most  Inaccessible  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain. Such  is  also  the  practice  of  the  American,  and 
no  doubt  of  all  the  argalis,  whence  the  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing within  gun-ehot,  which  is  as  well  known  In  Kam- 
schatka  as  among  the  Cree  Indians.  If  they  be  shot,  it 
is,  in  general,  because,  feeling  secure  from  dogs,  they 
will  stop  and  look  with  curiosity  from  some  lofty  crag 
upon  their  ciy  beneath,  while  the  wary  hunter  steals  un- 
perveived  upon  them.  Nor  are  their  afiectlons  oblite- 
rated in  a  domestic  sUte ;  he  who  la  shearing  time, 
when  the  lambs  are  put  up  separately  from  the  ewes, 
witnesees  the  correct  knowledge  these  animals  have  of 
each  ether's  voices ;  the  particular  bleating  of  the  mo- 


continued  with  true  antique  simplicity.  The 
flock  is  regularly  penned  every  evening,  to 
preserve  them  from  the  wolf;  and  the  snep* 
herd  returns  homeward  at  sun-set  with  his 
sheep  following  him,  and  seemingly  pleased 
with  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  which  is  blown 
with  a  reed,  and  resembles  the  chanter  of  a 
bagpipe.  In  this  manner,  in  those  countries 
that  still  continue  poor,  the  Arcadian  life  is 
preserved  in  all  its  former  purity  ;  but  in  coun- 
tries where  a  greater  inequality  of  condition 
prevails,  the  shepherd  is  generally  some  poor 
wretch,  who  attends  a  flock  from  which  be  is 
to  derive  no  benefits,  and  only  guards  those 
luxuries  which  he  is  not  fated  to  share. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  early  writers,  that 
the  sheep  was  bred  in  Britain  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  several  ages  after  this  animal  was  culti- 
vated, that  the  woollen  manufacture  was  car- 
ried on  among  us.'  That  valuable  branch  ol 
business  lay  tor  a  considerable  time  in  foreign 
hands  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  import  the 
cloth  manufactured  from  our  own  materials. 
There  were,  notwithstanding,  many  unavaiU 
ing  efibrts  among  our  kings  to  introduce  and 
preserve  the  manufacture  at  home.  Henry 
the  Second,  by  a  patent  granted  to  the  weavers 
in  London,  directed,  that  if  any  cloth  was 
found  made  of  a  mixture  of  Spanish  wool,  it 
should  be  burned  by  the  mayor.  Such  edicts, 
at  length,  although  but  slowly,  operated  to- 
wards the  establishing  this  trade  among  us. 
The  Flemings,  who  at  the  revival  of  arts  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  cloth-workine  in  a  superior 
degree,  were  invited  to  settle  here  ;  and  soon 
after,  foreign  cloth  was  prohibited  from  being 
worn  in  Kngland.     In  the  tiroes  of  queen 


ther,  just  escaped  from  the  shears,  and  the  responsive 
call  of  the  lamb,  skipping  at  the  same  moment  to  meet 
her ;  iU  startled  attitude  at  the  first  sight  of  her  altered 
appearance,  and  the  reassured  gambol  at  her  repeated 
voice  and  well  Icnown  smell ;  he  who  observes  them  at 
these  moments,  will  not  refuse  them  as  great  a  share  of 
intelligence  as  their  ancient  siAjugatioo,  extreme  deli- 
cacy, and  consequent  habitual  dependence  on  man,  will 
allow.  The  courage  of  sheep  is  superior  to  that  of  goats. 
The  males,  both  wild  and  tame,  alike  contend  with  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  by  butting  with 
the  forehead  and  horns,  rumiing  at  each  other  with  great 
force,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  vanquished  sometimes  over 
precipices  of  great  height;  and  the  solidity  of  their  skulls 
is  such,  that  the  domestic  ram,  whose  blows  strike  low, 
will  drive  a  bull  out  of  the  field.  Rams,  and  even 
wethers,  will  attack,  and  sometimes  kill,  dc^,  or  toxet. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  England,  though  they  might  appear  in- 
credible on  the  continent,  where  sheep  enjoy  less  liberty. 
British  shepherds  are  also  well  acquainted  with  the  cun- 
ning and  the  arts  sheep  will  put  In  practice  to  elude 
their  vigilance,  when  a  young  com  field  entices  them  to 
theft;  and  the  Scottish  and  western  mountaineers  often 
witness  their  sagacity  in  anticipating  a  storm,  by  seek- 
ing timely  shelter  under  a  cliff,  where  sometimes  It  is 
necessary  to  dig  them  out  of  the  snow,  in  which  they  bo- 
come  buried,  without  incurring  any  material  injury, 
s  BriUah  Zoology,  vol.  1.  p.  «3 
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Elisabeth  this  manufacture  received  every  en- 
coora^enient ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  being  then  forced,  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  Spain,  to  take  refuge  in  this  country, 
they  improved  us  in  those  arts,  in  which  we 
at  present  excel  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every 
art,  however,  has  its  rise,  its  meridian,  and 
its  decline  ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  many,  that 
the  woollen  manufacture  has,  for  some  time, 
been  decaying  amongst  us.  The  cloth 'now 
made  is  thought  to  be  much  worse  than  that 
of  some  years  past ;  being  neither  so  firm  nor 
so  fine  ;  neither  so  much  courted  abroad,  nor 
so  serviceable  at  home. 

No  country,  however,  produces  such  sheep 
as  England ;  either  witii  larger  fleeces,  or 
better  adapted  for  the  business  of  clothing. 
Those  of  Sp^in,  indeed,  are  finer,"  and  we 


^  Merino  is  the  name  of  a  Spanish  breed  or  variety  of 
8h««p,  which  afibrds  a  wool  esteemed  to  be  finer  than 
that  which  any  other  European  breed  produces.  In 
this   breed    the    males   have    horns,  but    the  females 


are  without  them.  They  have  generally  white  &ces 
and  legs.  The  body  does  not  seem  very  perfect  in 
shape ;  the  legs  are  long,  the  bones  small ;  and  under 
the  throat  the  skin  is  somewhat  pendulous  and  loose. 
The  skin  of  the  animal  is  fine  and  clear.  When  they 
are  somewhat  &t,  the  weight,  per  quarter,  of  the  ram  is 
about  seventeen  pounds,  and  of  the  ewe  about  eleven 
pounds. 

The  sheep  of  Spain  are  divided  Into  two  principal 
sorts:  the  common  sheep,  which  continue  on  the  grounds 
of  their  owners,  and  are  housed  in  winter;  and  the 
merinos,  which  always  remain  in  the  open  air,  travel* 
ling  before  the  summer  to  the  cool  mountains,  and  re- 
turning before  the  winter  to  the  warm  plains.  The 
stationary  sheep  chiefly  belong  to  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Spain  ;  while  the  merinos  belong  to  the  central  and 
western  parts,-- the  Castiles,  Leon,  and  Estremadura. 
Id  winter  they  resort  chiefly  to  the  plains  of  the  latter 
provinces,  and  in  summer  to  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Castile,  which  form  the  most  elevated  part  of  Spalh, 
and  abound  in  aromatic  plants  and  fine  pastures.  Dif- 
ferent accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  this  practice, 
Imt  we  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
travelling  flocks  in  Spain  until  the  time  when  the  Chris- 
tians began  to  prevail  against  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  came  down  from  the  mountains 
of  the  north  into  the  provinces  of  the  centre  and  the 
south.  After  that  time,  however,  the  system  of  migra- 
tion became  well  and  firmly  established ;  and  before  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  had  been  finally  reduced 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  system  had  been  organized, 
und-tr  the  authority  of  the  government,  in  nearly  its 
present  form.  This  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe, 
taking  Laborde,  a  statistical  writer  on  Spain,  as  our  priu. 
oipal  guide  in  the  descriptico. 

There  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  Spain  called  the 
MeHm,     It  is  »  society  of  noblemen  and  other  great  pro- 

VOL.! 


generally  require  some  of  their  wool  to  work 
up  with  our  own  ;  but  the  weight  of  a  Spanish 
fleece  is  no  way  comparable  to  one  of  Lincoln 
or  Warwickshire  ;  and  in  those  counties  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  give  fifty  guineas  for 
a  ram. 

The  sheep  without  horns  are  counted  the 
best  sort,  because  a  great  part  of  the  animal's 
nourishment  is  supposed  to  go  up  into  the 
horns.'  Sheep,  like  other  ruminant  animals, 
want  the  upper  fore-teeth:  but  have  eight  in 
the  lower  jaw:  two  of  these  drop,  and  are  re- 
placed  at  two  years  old;  four  of  them  are  re- 
placed at  three  years  old;  and  all  at  four. 
The  new  teeth  are  easily  known  from  the 
rest,  by  their  freshness  and  whiteness.  There 
are  some  breeds,  however,  in  England,  that 
never  change   their  teeth  at  all;   these  tlie 

prietors,  to  whom  the  migratory  sheep  belong  ;  who  are 
empowered  to  make  regulations  concerning  the  migra- 
tions of  the  flocks ;  and  who,  in  fact,  are  a  great  co-oper- 
ative body  of  capitalists.  Unfortunately  they  possess 
powers  and  privileges  much  at  variance  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  The  term  metta  is  also  applied  to  the 
great  body  of  the  migratory  sheep  in  general ;  while  the 
particular  flocks  are  called  merinos  and  trafuhumanUs. 

These  flocks,  when  assembled  for  migration,  generally 
consist  of  about  ten  thousand  sheep.  Every  flock  is  con- 
ducted by  an  ofiicer  called  a  mayoral,  whose  business  it 
is  to  superintend  the  shepherds  and  direct  the  route  :  he 
is  generally  an  active  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 
kinds  of  pasturage,  the  nature  of  sheep,  and  the  method 
of  treatment.  Under  him  there  are  commonly  about 
fifty  shepherds,  each  of  whom  is  allowed  to  keep  a  few 
sheep  or  goats  of  his  own  in  the  flock  on  the  understand- 
ing, that  although  they  and  any  young  they  may  produce 
are  his  property,  the  wool  and  the  hair  belong  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  flock.  The  number  of  persons  thus 
employed  in  the  care  of  the  whole  of  the  flocks  that  com- 
pose the  liesta  are  about  forty-five  or  fifty  thousand. 
The  dogs  are  also  very  numerous,  fifty  being  the  number 
commonly  allowed  to  each  flock. 

It  is  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  that  the  flocks  leave  the  plains  for  the  mountains. 
When  they  have  been  driven  to  the  place  where  tliey 
are  to  remain,  the  shepherds  give  them  as  much  salt  as 
they  are  willing  to  lick  ;  and  the  quantity  of  this  article 
allowed  for  their  consumption  during  the  five  suramtr 
months  is  one  ton  for  every  thousand  sheep.  At  the 
end  of  July  the  rams  are  permitted  to  associate  with  the 
ewes,  but  before  and  after  that  time  they  are  kept  sepa- 
rate. In  September  the  backs  and  loins  c^  the  sheep  are 
rubbed  with  red  ochre  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  month  they  recommence  their 
march  to  the  plains  of  Leon,  Estremadura,  and  Anda- 
lusia. The  sheep  are  generally  conducted  to  the  same 
ground  which  they  had  grazed  the  preceding  year,  and 
where  most  of  the  lambs  were  bom.  Here  folds  are  con- 
structed for  the  sheep,  and  huts  of  branches  for  the  shep- 
herds; and  there  they  remain  during  the  winter.  The 
birth  of  the  lambs  takes  place  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  flocks  in  winter  quarters  ;  and  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  prepare  them  by  good  diet  for  the  journey  in 
ApriL  In  March  the  shepherds  have  much  to  do  with 
the  lambs:  they  cut  the  tails,  mark  the  nose  with  a  liot 
iron,  and  saw  ofl*  the  points  of  the  boms.  When  tlie 
time  approaches  for  the  flocks  to  depart  for  the  moujitaiiL«, 
they  indicate  their  desire  to  migrate  by  their  restless- 
ness, and  by  their  endeaTOurs  to  escape.  The  shearing 
takes  place  in  the  month  of  May,  during  the  summer 
>  Lisle's  Husbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
2o 
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shepherds  call  the  leather-mouthed  cattle ;  and, 
as  their  teeth  are  thus  long  wearing,  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  grow  old  a  year  or  two 
before  the  rest '  The  sheep  brings  forth  one 
or  two  at  a  time ;  and  sometimes  three  or  four. 


journey.  This  business  is  Introduced  witii  much  pre- 
paration and  ceremony,  and  the  internals  of  the  labour 
are  cheered  by  a  great  deal  ef  jollity  and  meny-maliing. 
The  shearing  is  performed  under  cover.  The  animals 
are  previously  put  into  a  building  coasisting  of  two  apart- 
ments, from  four  to  eight  hundred  paces  long  and  one 
hundred  wide.  As  many  of  the  sheep  as  are  to  be  shear- 
ed the  following  day  are  taken  Id  the  evening  into  anai- 
now,  long,  low  but,  called  the  tweaiing-hatue,  where, 
being  much  crowded  together,  they  perspire  freely  ,whirh 
renders  the  wool  softer  and  more  easy  to  be  cut.  This 
is  one  of  the  practices  the  Spaniards  appear  to  have  de- 
rived from  the  Romans.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men  are  usually  employed  for  shearing  a  thousand  ewes, 
and  two  hundred  for  a  thousand  wethers.  Each  sheep 
aflbrds  four  kinds  of  wool,  more  or  less  fine  according  to 
the  parts  of  the  animal  whence  it  Is  taken.  Tlie  rams 
yield  more  wool  than  the  ewes,  but  not  of  so  fine  a 
quality;  three  rams  or  five  ewes  afibrd  twenty-five 
pounds.  The  wool  is  sorted  and  washed  before  being 
sent  away.  The  sheep  that  have  been  sheared  are  carried 
to  another  place  and  marked ;  and  those  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  individual  inspection  they  undergo  on  this 
occasion,  are  found  to  have  lost  their  teeth,  are  set  apart 
to  be  killed  for  mutton. 

The  journey  which  the  flocks  make  in  their  migration 
is  regulated  by  particular  laws  and  immemorial  customs. 
The  sheep  pass  unmolested  over  the  pastures  belonging 
to  the  villages  and  the  commons  which  lie  in  their  road, 
and  have  a  right  to  feed  on  tbenr.  They  are  not,  how< 
ercr,  allowed  to  pass  over  cultivated  lands,  but  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  lands  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a 
path  of  about  eighty-four  yards  in  breadth.  When  they 
traverse  the  commonable  pastures,  they  seldom  travel 
more  than  six  miles  a  day ;  but  when  they  walk  in  close 
order  through  the  cultivated  fields,  they  often  proceed 
upwards  of  eighteen  miles,  and  they  haye  sometimes 
been  known  to  go  twenty- five  or  thirty  miles  in  one  day, 
in  order  to  reach  a  convenient  place  ibr  halting.  The 
whole  of  their  journey  is  usually  an  extent  of  from  S60 
to  420  miles,  which  they  perform  in  thirty  or  thirty >five 
days.  Popular  opinion  in  Spain  attributes  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  wool  in  the  merino  to  these  periodical  mignu 
tions;  but  this  appears  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  the  wool  of  the  stationary  sheep  is  sometimes 
equally  good,  and  still  more  by  the  very  great  superiori- 
ty of  the  wool  of  the  German  merino,  which  does  not 
migrate  at  all.  The  number  of  the  migratory  sheep  in 
Spain  is  at  present  estimated  at  10,000,000,  and  of  the 
stationary  at  8,000,000. 

The  existence  of  tlie  system  which  >ve  have  been  de- 
scribing is  considered  to  constitute  a  great  bar  to  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  Spain.  The  Mesta,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  has  a  code  of  peculiar  laws, 
administered  by  four  judges,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
tu  all  matters  that  are  in  any  degree  connected  with  the 
Mesta,  and  who  take  particular  care  that  none  of  its 
privileges  shall  be  infringed.  Among  the  evils  which 
the  system  produces,  it  is  complained  that  the  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  persons  employed  in  attending  the  sheep 
are  lost  to  the  state,  as  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
and  population,  as  they  scarcely  ever  marry. — ^that 
a  vast  quantity  of  good  land  is  converted  into  pasturage, 
and  produces  comparatively  nothing; — ^tbat  great  damage 
is  committed  with  impunity  to  the  cultivated  lands 
during  the  journeys  of  the  flocks — and  this  is  so-  much 
I  Lisle's  Husbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 


The  first  lamb  of  an  ewe  is  generally  pot- 
bellied, short,  and  thick,  and  of  less  value 
than  those  of  a  second  or  third  production ; 
the  third  being  supposed  the  best  of  all. 
They  bear  their  young  five  months;  and,  by 


the  more  injurious  as  at  the  time  of  the  tmX  journey, 
the  corn  is  considerably  advanced  in  its  growth,  and 
at  the  second,  the  vines  are  loaded  with  grapes  ;~tha( 
the  commonable  pastures  also  are  so  completely  devas 
tated  by  the  migratory  flocks,  that  the  sheep  of  the  re- 
sident population  can  hardly  pick  up  a  subsisteoce ; 
and  that  the  flocks  of  the  mesta  are  of  no  use  in 
an  agricultural  point  uf  view,  for,  as  they  are  never 
folded  upon  arable  land,  they  contribute  nothing  to  its 
fertilization.  Besides  this,  the  directors  and  shepherds 
are  dreaded  in  eveiy  place  to  which  they  come,  for  they 
exercise  a  most  intolerable  despotism, — the  consequence 
of  the  improper  privilege  which  they  possess  cf  bringing 
whoever  they  may  choose  to  insult  before  the  tribimai  of 
the  Mesta,  whose  decisions  are  almost  invariably  in 
favour  of  its  servants.  The  existence  of  the  Mesta  has 
therefore  long  been  a  subject  of  public  complaint  and 
remonstrance,  and  even  the  general  states  of  the  realm 
have  been  continually  requesting  the  suppression  of  it 
For  a  long  series  of  years  these  appeals  were  made  in 
vain,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  gov- 
ernment felt  itself  obliged  to  pay  soiAe  attention  to  the 
subject.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  therefore  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  but  the 
influence  of  the  Mesta  prevailed  in  the  committee  and 
elsewhere;  so  that  though  the  commission  is  still,  we 
believe,  understood  to  exist,  it  has  not  yet  given  its 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Mesta,  or  proposed  any 
remedy  for  the  evils  it  produces. 

The  Merino,  or  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  the  close  of  last  century. 
George  III.  was  a  great  patron  of  this  breed,  which  was, 
for  several  years,  a  rery  great  favourite.  But  it  has  been 
ascertained  that,  though  the  fleece  does  not  much  dege- 
nerate here,  the  carcass,  which  is  naturally  ill-formed, 
and  affords  comparatively  little  weight  of  meat,  does 
not  improve;  and  as  the  farmer,  in  the  kind  of  sheep 
which  he  keeps,  must  look  not  only  to  the  produce  of 
the  wool,'  but  also  to  the  butcher-market,  he  has  found 
it  his  interest  to  return  to  the  native  breeds  of  his  own 
country  and  abandon  the  Spanish  sheep.  They  have, 
however,  been  of  considerable  service  to  the  flocks  of 
England,  having  been  judiciously  crossed  with  the  Soutii 
Down,  Ryeland,  &c.  The  merino  was  introduced  into 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  century,  with  very  various  success.  It  has  also 
at  later  periods  been  carried  out  to  New  South  Wales* 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
United  Sutes;  and  it  seems  now  to  have  been  sufficient- 
ly esUblisbed  that,  wherever  the  animal  has  been  at- 
tended to  for  the  sake  of  ita  w«o1,  it  will  afliord  good 
wool,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  deteriorates  when 
that  of  the  mutton  becomes  an  object. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  introduce  a 
table  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  some  of  the  states  of 
Europe  as  compared  vrith  the  popiriation. 


Darby  of  AnhaH-Bemborg ....       M.O0O 

Spain. 1«,«».000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 34«800.000 

Duchy  of  Brunswick fP^^ 

Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-  Weimar      2n,000 

Ftance ' 32,000,000 

Hanover 1,M0,000 

Pruttia  12,400.000 

Saxony  1.400,000 

Ruwdain  Europe 52,600,000 

Austria 32,000,000 


90.000  IflGG 

l&70aO0O  188» 

82,000,000  lara 

2801000  1167 

250.000  11S6 

38,000.000  1003 

I,e00.ti00  1083 

9,ooaooo  — 
Looaooo 

36.000.000 
12,0001000 


723 

714 
634 

37f 
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being  boiued,  tbey  bring  fortfi  at  any  time  of 
the  year. 

But  this  animal,  in  its  domestic  state,  is  too 
i^ell  known  to  require  a  detail  of  its  peculiar 
habits,  or  of  the  arts  which  have  been  used  to 
improve  the  breed.'     Indeed,  in  the  eye  of 

1  The  varieties  of  British  sheep  are  so  numerous  that  at 
first  sight  it  appears  almost  impossible  to  reduce  them 
into  any  regular  classes.  They  may,  however,  be  di- 
vided in  two  ways:  first,  as  to  the  length  of  their  wool; 
and  secondly,  a^  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  horns. 
A  third  classification  might  be  made  after  the  place  or 
districts  in  which  such  species  are  supposed  to  abound, 
to  be  in  greatest  perfection,  or  to  have  originated. 

The  long-v>9oUed  British  sheep  are  chiefly  the  Tees- 
«vater,  the  old  and  new  Leicester,  tlie  Devonshire  nets, 
Bxmoor,  and  the  Heath  sheep. 

The  ehort-wooUed  sheep  are  chiefly  the  Dorsetshire, 
Hereford  or  Ryeland,  the  South  Down,  the  Norfolk,  the 
Cheviot,  the  Shetland  sheep,  and  the  Merinos. 

The  Lincolnshire  or  old  Leicestershire  breed,  have  no 
horns,  the  &ce  is  white  and  the  carcass  long  and  thin ; 
the  ewes  weighing  from  14  to  20  lbs.,  and  the  three- 
year-old  wethers  from  20  to  30  lbs.  per  quarter.  They 
have  thick,  rough,  white  legs,  bones  Uirge,  pelts  thick, 
and  wool  long,  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches,  weighing 
from  8  to  14  lbs  per  fleece,  and  covering  a  slow-feeding, 
coarse-grained  carcass  of  mutton.  This  kind  of  sheep 
cannot  be  made  fat  at  an  early  age  except  upon  the  rich- 
est land,  such  as  Romney  Marsh,  and  the  richest  marshes 
of  Llooohishire ;  yet  the  prodigious  weight  of  wool  which 
is  shorn  firom  them  every  year,  is  an  inducement  to  the 
occupiers  of  marsh-lands  to  give  great  prices  to  the 
breeders  for  their  hogs  or  yearlings;  and  though  the  [)uy. 
en  must  keep  them  two  years  more,  before  they  get 
them  fit  for  market,  they  have  three^ clips  of  wool  in  the 
mean  time,  which  of  itself  pays  them  well  in  those  rich 
marshes.  Not  only  the  midland  counties,  but  also  York- 
shire, Durham,  and  Northumberland,  can  send  their 
long-wooUed  sheep  to  market  at  two  years  old,  fatter  in 
general  than  Lincolnshire  can  at  three.  Yet  this  breed, 
and  its  subvarieties,  are  spread  through  many  of  the 
Kngliah  counties. 

The  Teeewater  sheep  difier  from  the  Lincolnshire  in 
their  wool  not  being  so  long  and  heavy;  in  standing 
upon  higher,  though  finer  boned  legs,  supporting  a 
thicker,  firmer,  heavier  carcass,  much  wider  upon  their 
backs  and  sides;  and  in  affording  a  fatter  and  finer  grained 
carcass  of  mutton:  the  two-year-old  wethers  weighing 
from  25  to  35  lbs.  per  quarter.  Some  particu?ar  ones, 
at  four  years  old,  have  been  fed  to  55  lbs.  and  upwards. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Teeswater  sheep  were  ori- 
ginally bred  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Lincolnshire; 
tut,  by  attending  to  size  rether  than  to  wool,  and  con- 
stantly pursuing  that  object,  they  have  become  a  difler- 
ent  variety  of  the  same  original  breed.  The  present 
fashionable  breed  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  ori- 
ginal  species;  but  they  are  still  considerably  larger  and 
SiUer  of  hene  than  the  midland  breed.  They  bear  an 
analogy  to  the  short-homed  breed  of  cattle,  as  those  of 
the  midland  counties  do  to  the  long-horned.  They  are 
not  so  compact,  nor  so  complete  in  their  form,  as  the 
Lteioestersbire  sheep;  nevertheless,  the  excellence  of 
their  flesh  and  fatting  quality  is  not  doubted,  and  their 
wool  still  remains  of  a  superior  sUple.  For  the  btfnks 
of  the  Tees,  or  any  other  rich  fat-land  county,  they 
may  be  singularly  excellent. 

TheDishUy,  or  new  Leicester  breed,  is  distinguished 
from  other  long-wooUed  breeds  by  their  clean  heads, 
straight,  broad,  flat  backs,  round  barrel-like  bodies,  very 
fine  small  bones,  thin  pelts,  and  inclination  to  make  fat 
at  an  early  age.     This  Ust  property  is  most  probably 


an  observer  of  nature,  every  art  which  tends 
to  render  the  creature  more  helpless  and  use- 
less  to  itself,  may  be  considered  rather  as  an 
injury  than  an  improvement;  and  if  we  are  to 
look  for  this  animal  in  its  noblest  state,  we 
must  seek  for  it  in  the  African  desert,  or  the 


owing  to  the  before-specified  qualities,  and  which,  from 
long  experience  and  observation,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
Ueve^  extends  through  every  species  of  domestic  animals. 
The  Dishley  breed  is  not  only  peculiar  for  its  mutton 
being  fat,  but  also  for  the  fineness  of  the  grain,  and  su- 
perior flavour,  above  all  other  large  long-wooUed  sheep, 
so  as  to  fetch  nearly  as  good  a  price,  in  many  markets, 
as  the  mutton  of  the  small  Highland  and  short- woolled 
breeds.  The  weight  of  ewes,  three  or  four  years  old,  is 
from  18  to  26  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  of  wethers,  two  years 
old,  from  20  to  30  lbs.  The  wool,  on  an  avenge,  is 
from  6  to  8  lbs.  a  fleece. 

The  Devonshire  Note  have  white  faces  and  legs,  tiiick 
necks,  narrow  backs,  and  backbone  high;  the  sides  good, 
legs  short,  and  the  bones  large;  weight  much  the  same 
as  the  Leicesters;  wool  heavier,  but  coarser.  In  the 
same  county,  there  is  a  small  breed  of  long- woolled  sheep, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Esmoor  sheep,  from  the  place 
where  they  are  chiefly  bred.  They  are  homed,  with 
white  faces  and  legs,  and  peculiarly  delicate  in  bone, 
neck,  and  head;  but  the  form  of  the  carcass  is  not  good, 
being  narrow  and  flat-sided.  The  weight  of  the  quar- 
ters, and  of  the  fleece,  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  for- 
mer variety. 

The  shorter  wooUed  varieties,  and  such  as,  from  their 
size  and  form,  seem  \vell  suited  to  hilly  and  inferior 
pastures,  are  also  numerous.  Generally  speaking,  they 
are  too  restless  for  enclosed  arable  land,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  not  snfliciently  hardy  for  heathy  mountainous  dis- 
tricts,  on  the  other.  Tn  this  class  belong  the  breeds  of 
Dorset,  Hereford,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  and  Cheviot 

The  Dorsetshire  sheep  are  mostly  homed,  white  faced, 
stand  upon  high  small  white  legs,  and  are  long  and  thin 
in  the  carcass.  The  wethen  three  years  and  a  half 
old,  weigh  from  10  to  80  lbs.  a  quarter.  The  wool  is 
fine  and  short,  from  S  to  4  lbs.  a  fleece.  The  mutton 
is  fine  grained  and  well  flavoured.  This  breed  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  producing  lambs  at  almost  any  per- 
iod of  the  year,  even  so  early  as  September  and  October. 
They  are  particularly  valued  for  supplying  London  and 
other  markets  with  house  lamb,  which  Is  brought  to 
market  by  Christmas,  or  sooner  if  wanted,  and  after  that 
a  constant  and  regular  supply  is  kept  up  all  the  winter. 

The  fFUtshire  sheep  are  a  variety  of  this  breed,  which, 
by  attention  to  siae,  have  got  considerably  more  weight; 
vis.  from  20  to  S8  lbs.  a  quarter.  Tlu»e,  in  general, 
have  no  wool  upon  their  bellies,  which  gives  them  a 
very  uncouth  appearance.  The  variations  of  this  breed 
are  spread  through  many  of  the  southern  counties,  as 
well  as  many  in  the  west,  vis.  Gloucestershire,  Wor- 
cestershire, Herefordshire,  &c.;  though  some  of  them 
are  -^ery  diflerent  from  the  Dorsetshire,  yet  they  are, 
Culley  apprehends,  only  variations  of  this  breed,  by 
crossing  with  different  tups;  and  which  variations  con- 
tinue northward  until  they  are  lost  amongst  those  of  tlie 
Lincolnshire  breeds. 

The  Hertfordshire  breed  is  known  by  the  want  of  hems, 
and  their  having  white  legs  and  faces,  the  wool  growing 
close  to  their  eyes.  The  carcass  is  tderably  well  form- 
ed, weighing  from  10  to  18  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  bearing 
very  fine  short  wool,  from  1^  to  t!^  lbs.  a  fleece:  the 
mutton  is  excellent.  The  store  or  keeping  sheep  of  this 
breed  are  put  into  cots  at  night,  winter  and  summer, 
and  in  winter  foddered  in  recks  with  pear«traw,  bar- 
ley-straw, &c.,  and  in  very  bad  weather  with  hay.  These 
cots  are  Uw  buildings,  quite  covered  over,  and  made  to 
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extensive  plains  of  Siberia.  Among  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  the  wild  sheep, 
there  have  been  so  many  changes  wrought, 
as  entirely  to  disguise  the   kind,  and  often 

contain  from  one  to  five  hundred  sheep,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  farm  or  Aock  kept  The  true  Here- 
fordshiru  breed  are  frequently  called  Jiyeland  sheep, 
from  the  land  formerly  being  thought  capable  of  produc* 
ing  no  better  grain  than  rye ;  but  which  now  yields  erery 
kind  of  grain.  A  cross  between  this  breed  and  the  mer- 
inos  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  late  Dr  Parry, 
of  Bath,  an  eminent  wool-grower,  and  promoter  of  agri- 
cultural improvement. 

The  South  Daum  sheep  are  without  horns:  they  have 
dark  or  black-grey  faces  and  \eg^  fine  bones,  kiug  small 
necks;  are  low  before,  high  on  the  shoulder,  and  light 
in  the  fore  quarter;  the  sides  are  good,  and  the  loin 
tolerably  broad,  back-bone  too  high,  the  thigh  full,  and 
twist  good.  The  fleece  is  very  short  and  fine,  weighing 
from  2^  to  3  lbs.  The  average  weight  of  two  years  old 
wethers  is  about  18  lbs.  per  quarter,  the  mutton  fine  in 
the  grain,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour.  These  sheep 
have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  Improvement  by 
Elman,  of  Glynd,  and  other  intelligent  breeders.  I'hey 
prevail  in  Sussex,  on  very  dry  chalky  downs,  producing 
^ort  fine  herbage. 

In  the  Norfolk  sheep  the  face  is  black,  horns  large 
and  spiral,  the  carca-ss  is  very  small,  long,  thin,  and 
weak,  with  narrow  chines,  weighing  from  16  to  20  lbs. 
per  quarter;  and  they  have  very  long  dark  or  grey  legs, 
and  large  bones.  The  wool  is  short  and  fine,  from  If 
to  2  lbs.  per  fleece.  This  race  have  a  voracious  appe- 
tite, and  a  restless  and  unquiet  disposition,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  keep  them  in  any  other  than  the  largest 
sheep-walks  or  commons.  They  prevail  most  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  and  seem  to  have  been  retained  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  folding.  As  fatteners,  they  are  not 
profltablo ;  but  the  mutton  produced  is  inferior  to  none. 
A  three  or  four  year  old  Norfolk  wedder  will  produce  a 
haunch,  which,  if  kept  two  or  three  weeks,  will  vie  with 
that  of  any  animal  excepting  a  buck. 

The  Cheviot  breed  are  without  horns,  the  head  bare 


and  clean,  with  jaws  of  a  good  length,  faces  and  legs 
white.  The  body  is  long,  but  the  fore-quarters  generally 
want  depth  in  the  breast,  and  breadth  both  there  and  on 
the  chine ;  though,  in  these  respects,  great  improvement 
has  been  made  of  late.  They  have  fine  clean,  small- 
boned  legs,  well  covered  with  wool  to  the  hough.  The 
weight  of  the  carcass,  when  &t,  is  from  12  to  IS  lbs. 
per  quarter  ;  their  fleece,  which  is  of  a  medium  length 
and  fineneas,  weighs  about  S  lbs.  on  an  average.  Though 
these  are  the  general  characters  of  the  pure  Cheviot 
breed,  many  have  grey  or  dun  spots  on  their  &oe8  and 
legs,  especially  on  Uie  borders  of  their  native  districts, 
where  they  have  intermixed  with  their  black-faced 
neighbours.  On  the  lower  hills,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Cheviot  range,  they  nave  been  frequently  crossed  with 
the  Leicesters,  of  which  several  flocks,  originally  Cheviot, 
have  now  a  good  deal  both  of  the  form  and  fleece.  The 
belt  kind  of  these  sheep  are  certainly  a  very  good  mouD- 


to  mislead  the  observer.  The  variety  is  so 
great,  that  scarcely  any  two  countries  have 
their  sheep  of  the  same  kind;  but  there  is 
found  a  manifest    difference    in   all,   either 

tain  stock,  where  the  pasture  is  mostly  green  sward,  or 
contains  a  large  portion  of  that  kind  of  herbage,  which 
is  the  case  of  all  the  hills  around  Cheviot,  where  those 
sheep  are  bred.  Large  flucks  of  them  have  been  sent  to 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  they  have  succeeded 
so  well  as  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  cdoo- 
ies;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  so  hardy  as  the  heath  or 
black-isced  kind,  which  they  have,  in  many  instances, 
supplanted. 

Of  those  races  of  sheep  that  range  over  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Britain,  the  most  numerous,  and  the  one 
probably  best  adapted  to  such  situations,  is  the  heaik 
breed,  distinguished  by  their  large  spiral  horns,  black 
facet  and  legs,  fierce,  wild-looking  eye*,  and  short,  firm 


carcasses,  covered  with  long,  open,  coarse  shagged  wool. 
Their  weight  is  from  10  to  16  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  they 
carry  from  8  to  4  lbs.  of  wool  each.  They  are  seldom 
fed  until  they  are  three,  four,  or  five  years  old,  when 
ihey fatten  well,  and  give  excellent  mutton,  and  highly 
flavoured  gravy.  Diflerent  varieties  of  the  sheep  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  western  counties  of  England  and 
Scotland,  from  Yorkshire  northwards,  and  they  want 
nothing  but  a  fine  fleece  to  render  them  the  most  valua- 
ble upland  sheep  in  Britain. 

Th$  Herdwick  theep  are  peculiar  to  that  rocky  moun- 
tainous district  at  the  head  of  the  Dudden  and  Esk 
rivers,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  They  are  without 
horns,  liave  speckled  faces  and  legs,  wool  short,  weighing 
from  2  to  2|  lbs.  per  sheep,  which,  though  coaraer  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  short-woolled  breeds,  is  yet 
much  finer  than  the  wool  of  the  heath  sheep.  The 
mountains  upon  which  the  Herd  wicks  are  bred,  and  alse 
the  stock  itself,  have,  time  immemorial,  been  farmed 
out  to  herds,  and  from  this  circumstance  their  name  is 
derived. 

The  Jhm-faoed  breed,  said  to  have  been  imported 
into  Scotland  from  Denmark  or  Norway  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  still  exists  in  most  of  the  counties  to  the  north 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  though  only  in  very  small  flocks 
Of  this  ancient  race  there  are  now  several  varieties, 
produced  by  peculiarities  of  situation,  and  diflerent 
modes  of  management,  and  by  occasional  intermixture 
with  other  breeds.  We  may,  therefore,  distinguish  the 
sheep  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  from  those  of  the  He- 
brides, and  of  the  northern  islands  of  Orkney  and  Zet- 
land. 

The  Hebridean  sheep  is  the  smallest  animal  of  its 
kiiUd.  It  is  of  a  thin,  lank  shape,  and  has  usually  straight 
shorn  horns.  The  fkce  and  legs  are  white,  the  tail  rery 
short,  and  the  wool  of  \'arious  colours ;  sometimes  of  a 
bluish  grey,  brown,  or  deep  russet,  and  sometimes  ail 
these  colours  meet  in  the  fleece  of  one  animal.  Where 
the  pasture  and  management  are  favourable,  the  wool  Is 
very  fine,  resembling  in  softness  that  of  Shetland;  but, 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  islands,  the  wool  is  stunted 
and  coarse,  the  animal  sickly  and  puny,  and  frequently 
carries  four,  or  even  six  horns.     The  average  weight  of 
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in  the  fUe,  the  cohering,  the  shape,  or  the 
horns. 

The  woolly  sheep,  ^  as  it  is  seen  among  us, 
is  found  only  in  Europe,  and  some  of  the  tem- 
perate proYinces  of  Asia.  When  transported 
into  warmer  countries,  either  into  Florida  or 
Guinea,  it  loses  its  wool,  and  assumes  a  cuv- 
erin^  fitted  to  the  climate,  becoming  hairy 
and  rough;  it  there  also  loses  its  fertility,  and 
its  flesh  no  longer  has  the  same  flavour.  In 
the  same  manner,  in  the  very  cold  countries, 
it  seems  equally  helpless  and  a  stranger;  it 
still  requires  the  unceasing  attention  of  man- 
kind for  its  preservation;  and  although  it  is 
found  (o  subsist  as  well  in  Greenland  as  in 


this  poor  breed,  even  when  fat,  is  only  5  or  5|^  Iba.  per 
quarter,  or  nearly  about  20  lbs.  per  sheep.  It  is  often 
much  less,  only  amounting  to  id  or  16  lbs.;  and  the 
price  of  the  animal's  carcass,  skin  and  all,  is  from  lOs. 
to  14f.  Pat  wedders  have  been  sold  in  the  Long  island 
at  7s.  a  head,  and  ewes  at  6s.  or  6s.  The  quantity  of 
wool  which  the  fleece  yields  is  equally  contemptible  with 
the  weight  of  the  carcass.  It  rarely  exceeds  one  pound 
weight,  and  is  often  short  of  even  half  that  quantity. 
The  quality  of  the  wool  is  diflerent  on  different  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  inattention  to  separate  the  fine  from  the 
coarse,  renders  the  cloth  made  in  the  Hebrides  very  un- 
equal and  precarious  in  its  texture.  The  average  value 
of  a  fleece  of  this  aboriginal  Hebridean  breed  is  from  8(£ 
to  I^.  sterling.  From  this  account  it  is  plain,  that  the 
breed  in  question  has  eveiy  chance  of  being  speedily  ex- 
tirpated. 

0/the  Zetland  tkeep  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
two  varieties,  one  of  which  is  considered  to  be  the  native 
race,  and  carries  very  fine  wool ;  but  the  number  of  these 
is  much  diminished,  and  in  some  places  they  have  been 
entirely  supplanted  by  foreign  breeds;  the  other  variety 
carries  coarse  wool  above,  and  soft  fine  wool  below. 
They  have  three  diflerent  successions  of  wool  yearly, 
two  of  which  resemble  long  hair  more  than  wool,  and 
are  termed  by  the  common  people  fort  and  tcudda, 
"When  the  wool  begins  to  looeen  in  the  roots,  which  gen- 
erally happens  about  the  month  of  February,  the  hairs, 
or  Bcudda,  spring  up ;  and  when  the  wool  is  carefully 
plucked  off,  the  tougli  hairs  continue  fast  until  the  new 
wool  grows  up  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  then 
tbey  gradually  wear  off;  and  when  the  new  fleece  has 
acquired  about  two  months'  growth,  the  rough  hairs, 
termed  /or*f  spring  up  and  keep  root  until  the  proper 
season  for  pulling  it  arrives,  when  it  is  plucked  off  along 
with  the  wool,  and  separated  from  it,  at  dressing  the 
fleece,  by  an  operation  called  forsing.  The  scudda  re- 
mains upon  the  skin  of  the  animal  as  if  it  were  a  thick 
roat,  a  fence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  which 
provident  nature  has  fiimished  for  supplying  the  want 
of  the  fleece.  The  wool  is  of  various  colours;  the  silver 
grey  is  thought  to  be  the  finest,  but  the  black,  the  white, 
the  mourat,  or  brown,  is  verjr  little  inferior,  though  the 
pure  white  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  for  all  the  finer 
purposes  in  which  combing  wool  can  be  used.  In 
the  northern  part  of  Kincardineshire,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  of  the  northern  counties,  there  is  stiU  a  remnant 
of  this  ancient  race,  distinguished  by  the  yellow  cobur 
of  the  face  and  legs,  and  by  the  dishevelled  texture  of 
the  fleece,  which  consists  in  part  of  coarse,  and  in  part 
of  remarlKably  fine  wool.  Their  average  weight  in  that 
county  is  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  a  quarter,  and  the 
mutton  is  remarkably  delicate  and  highly  flavoured.  The 
Highland  Society  of  Sirotland  have  ufiered  premiums  for 
the  improvement  of  this  breed. 

>  BuflMi,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  166. 


Guinea,'  yet  it  seems  a  natural  inhabitant  of 
neither. 

Of  the  domestic  kinds  to  be  found  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  besides  our  own, 
which  is  common  in  Europe,  the  first  variety 
is  to  be  seen  in  Iceland,  Muscovy,  and  the 
coldest  climates  of  the  north.'  This,  which 
may  be  called  the  Iceland  sheep,  resemble^^ 
our  breed  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  tail; 
but  differs  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  in 
the  number  of  the  horns;  being  generally 
found  to  have  four,  and  sometimes  even  eight, 
growing  from  different  parts  of  the  forehead. 
These  are  large  and  formidable,  and  the  ani- 
mal  seems  thus  fitted  by  nature  for  a  state  ot 

'Krantz. 

*  As  Asia  seems  to  exhibit  the  most  numerous  and 
finest  varieties  in  the  breeds  of  domestic  goats,  so  Africa 
might  claim  the  greatest  number  of  distinct  varieties  of 
sheep,  from  those  approaching  nearest  to  their  supposed 
primitive  characters,  to  the  ultimate  degree  of  deterior^ 
tion  which  can  exist  without  extinction*  The  gradations 
in  the  scale  of  domestication,  appear  to  be  distinguishable, 
in  the  first  pUce,  by  a  decrease  of  bulk  in  the  horns,  re- 
taining the  original  direction,  or  passing  into  the  elon- 
gated spiral  turns;  by  a  partial  retention  of  hair  on  the 
body,  more  or  less  mixed  with  wool ;  by  the  local  accum- 
ulation of  fat  on  certain  parts;  by  the  expansion  and 
drooping  of  the  ears;  the  lengthening  of  the  tail;  by  the 
arching  of  the  nasal  bones  or  chaffron;  and  last,  by  the 
wool  changing  from  white  to  dark  brown  and  black.  In 
proportion  as  one  or  more  of  these  characters  combined 
are  observed,  the  breed  recedes  from  the  original  type; 
but  in  reviewing  the  races  by  these  indications,  regard 
must  still  be  had  to  the  obvious  influences  of  climate  and 
circumstances. 

The  principal  breeds  of  Africa  are  the  Adimain  or 
Long^ged  sheep,  remarkable  for  elevated  legs,  and 
robust  make,  notwithstanding  they  have  hollow  flanks. 
In  height  at  the  shoulder,  the  ram  measures  three  feet, 
and  in  length  exceeds  four  feet  six  inches.  The  chaflron 
is  more  or  less  arched,  the  ears  horizontal,  the  tail  invar> 
iably  very  long,  and  the  neck  short.  On  the  croup, 
back,  and  flanks,  there  is  wool,  vaiying  in  the  degrees 
of  fineness;  but  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  shoul- 
ders, a  heavy  mane  of  hair  hangs  down  to  the  breast. 
The  horns  in  general  are  short,  forming  a  segment  of  a 
circle  round  the  ears.  Of  this  race  there  are  several 
subordinato  breeds,  the  first,  or 

Morocco  brtodt  has  long  wool;  the  hair  on  the  neck 
rather  shorter  and  more  undulating,  of  a  rufous  brown; 
the  ears  small,  horiaontal;  the  horns  small,  turning  spir- 
ally outwards,  and  the  scrotum  forming  two  separate 
sacks:  general  colour  white,  with  some  marks  of  liver 
colour.  A  specimen  sent  by  one  of  the  princes  of  Mor- 
occo  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  J.  Banks. 

Tho  Emmcma  or  Oninca  breed  is  the  second,  and 
well  known  by  the  figures  of  Marcgrave,  Buflbn,  and  M. 
F.  Cuvier.  The  horns  of  this  animal  form  a  semicircle 
with  the  points  forwards,  rather  robust  and  short.  The 
females  are  hornless.  There  is  usually  some  black  dis- 
tributed about  the  sides  of  the  head  and  to  the  neck ; 
and  in  proportion  as  this  colour  spreads  in  the  specimens 
we  have  seen,  the  horns  wel^  observed  to  decrease  in 
sin,  the  ears  to  become  more  pendulous,  and  at  last 
wattles  were  found  near  the  throat.  Of  this  sort  was  a 
large  ram  from  Guinea,  nearly  without  wool,  white  in 
colour,  but  with  large  black  spots  on  the  head,  shoulders, 
flanks,  and  legs;  on  the  neck  there  was  a  beautiful  mane 
of  long  silky  white  hairs.  It  is  this  breed  which  was 
fiMmerly  iotroducad  into  Holland^  and  kept  upon  ths 
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wur;  however,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  rest 
of  its  kind,  being  mild,  g^entle,  and  timid. 
Its  wool  is  very  different  also  from  that  of  the 
common  sheep,  being  long,  smooth,  and  hairy. 


islands  near  the  Texel,  and  in  Groniogen,  by  means  of 
which  the  croes  breed  with  long  legs  and  long  wool  was 
reared,  which  bred  twice  a-year.  It  is  also  found  with 
little  variation,  in  the  Fezzan. 

The  Congo  is  a  third  breed  of  the  above  race,  with 
similar  proportions,  but  still  bollower  flanks,  very  arched 
chaffron,  meagre  and  powerless,  and  instead  of  wool, 
covered  with  loose  hair,  slightly  lengthened  beneath  the 
throat;  the  honis  very  short,  turned  back  upon  the  neck; 
the  ears  pendulous,  two  wattles  beneath  the  throat ;  the 
tail  very  long,  slender,  and  almost  naked.  The  females 
without  horns;  and  the  general  colours  of  the  fiu'  consist- 
ing in  large  clouds  of  pale  rufous-brown  upon  white. 

The  Muana  Conquo,  Coquo,  and  Zom&a,  Angola 
breeds,  are  better  proportioned.  The  form  of  the  chafiron  is 
as  in  tiio  breeds  of  Europe ;  the  horns  small;  in  the  first 
and  third  turning  from  the  head ;  in  the  Coquo  forming 
a  commencement  of  the  usual  curve.  This  species  has 
also  more  and  finer  wool,  and  in  general,  bears  a  black 
spot  round  the  eyes;  the  others  are  more  hairy;  all  have 
tiie  tail  very  long,  the  ears  only  horizontal,  and  their 
general  colour  is  white,  with  broad  spots  of  rufous. 

Tke  Zunu  or  GoUertd  breed,  is  a  fourth  of  the  An- 
gola race,  low  on  the  legs,  with  dose  hair,  pendulous 
ears,  and  tail  reaching  to  the  fetlocks.  It  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  has  the  singular  peculiarity  of  a  mass  of  &t 
rising  in  the  form  of  a  high  collar  behind  the  horns,  and 
resting  upon  the  occiput;  the  horns  are  very  short,  slen- 
der, turned  inwards  towards  the  forehead;  upon  the 
larynx  another  mass  of  fat  hangs  like  a  goitre  under  the 
throat;  the  forehead  is  so  prominent  that  a  deep  depres« 
sion  occurs  between  the  eyes:  the  ears,  neck,  body,  and 
superior  part  of  the  tail,  are  pale  brown;  the  head,  goitre, 
throat,  legs,  belly,  and  inferior  half  of  the  tail,  white. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several  breeds  are  found, 
the  Dutch  imported  from  Holland,  the  Indian  from  Cey- 
lon, and  the  Indigenous  or  Hottentot  Broad4aHed  sheep. 
Besides  these,  other  intermediate  sorts  have  arisen  by 
crossing  between  them ;  but  the  Broad-tailed,  or  Hot- 
tentot sheep,  is  the  tnie  South  African,  and  now  found 
also  in  Madras  and  Bengal.  It  is  beneath  the  ordinary 
size.  The  males  generally,  the  females  always,  without 
horns,  handsomely  made,  the  tail  lower  than  the  houghs, 
ending  in  a  sharp  point,  the  end  of  which  is  turned  up, 
with  a  considerable  expanse  of  fat  beneath,  rather  thick, 
and  not  spread  laterally;  the  wool  is  replaced  by  very 
soft  and  short  white  hair,  with  a  fulvous  spot  round  each 
eye ;  the  same  on  the  tips  of  the  ears,  the  knees,  fet- 
lodo,  and  houghs.  It  is  a  very  delicate  breed,  and  al- 
most useless  if  taken  on  board  for  sea-stock,  wasting  and 
perishing  in  the  first  gale  of  wind.  This  breed  is  one 
of  a  vast  race,  spreading,  with  various  modifications, 
over  Egypt,  Barbary,  the  Levant,  India,  China,  and 
Russia.  Their  name  of  broad-tailed,  common  to  the 
whole  race,  is  derived  from  one  or  two  masses  of  fat  ex- 
tending, with  tome  v&riation  of  shape,  on  each  side  of 
the  inferior  part  of  the  tail,  where  it  is  invariably  naked 
and  flesh-coloured.  Mr  Pennant  mentions  a  second  breed 
of  this  race  also  from  South  Africa,  with  large  pendulous 
ears,  a  coi*  /ex  face,  small  horns,  and  a  long  tail.  There 
is  a  third  which  may  be  a  cross  with  the  Dutch.  The 
chaffron  is  nearly  straight,  the  ears  small,  horizontal; 
horns  rather  large,  stretching  at  right  angles  from  the 
head.  It  is  a  large  variety;  the  head  commonly  black; 
the  ears  white,  the  wool  on  the  forehead  and  body  mostly 
white  and  coarse;  the  tail  broad,  with  two  lobes  of  fat  at 
the  sides,  reaching  to  the  houghs. 

The  Barbary  and  Egyptian  Broad-tailed  breed  is 
more  rufous  on  the  neck,  legs,  tail,  ears,  and  nose;  the 


Its  colour  is  of  a  dark  brown;  and  mider  its 
outward  coat  of  hair  it  has  an  internal  cover- 
ing,  that  rather  resembles  fur  than  wool,  being 
fine,  short,  and  soft 

wool  is  coarse,  the  face  not  much  arghed,  the  ears  pen. 
dutous,  and  the  horns  retain  the  original  curve  of  the 
argalis  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  this  breed  the  tail  is  long, 
and  at  base  wider  than  the  buttocks. 

The  last  African  race  we  shall  notice,  is  found  in 
Barbary,  and  even  In  Corsica.  It  Is  policerate,  with 
pendulous  ears;  the  tail  not  much  widened,  white  in 
colour;  posterior  parts  covered  with  wool;  and  from  the 
head  to  the  shoulders  with  loose  soft  hair.  A  crossed 
breed  of  this  race  with  the  Emmemas,  and  brought  from 
Guinea,  was  in  the  possession  of  R.  Wilding,  Esq.  It 
Avas  entirely  covered  with  soft  silky  hair,  of  a  silverj 
whiteness;  on  the  fore  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  the  hair 
was  of  a  great  length,  especially  in  front;  half  d  the 
nose  was  jetty  black;  on  each  knee  and  on  each  thigh  a 
black  spot;  the  fetlocks  and  feet  white.  In  the  month 
of  November  it  began  to  assume  a  soft  woolly  coat,  like 
that  of  English  sheep,  so  forcibly  was  It  influenced  by 
the  climate.  It  was  'at  first  very  gentle,  attending  its 
master  in  his  walks,  and  leaping  over  the  styles  in  the 
path;  but  being  introduced  to  other  sheep,  it  became 
vicious,  and  was  sent  to  a  mountain  ioclosure,  where  it 
died. 

The  Asiatic  sheep  are  partly  of  the  same  broad-tailed 
race  as  the  Africans.  Pallas  mentions  one  with  y&rj  few 
caudal  vertebra,  but  loaded  on  each  side  with  a  con- 
siderable and  rounded  mass  of  fat,  separated  beneath,  bat 
uniting  at  tlie  tail.  It  has  a  coarse  wool,  is  often  c^rk- 
coloured,  almost  black;  the  hoofs  are  long,  and  the  ears 
pendulous.  This  breed  is  found  in  China,  Persia,  and 
Southern  Russia.    The  celebrated  Aitracan  breed,  which 


extends  over  Cnorazan,  about  Meschet,  and  in  the  Her- 
man or  ancient  Caramania,  is  remarkable  for  the  fine 
spirally  curled  wool  of  a  gray  or  mixed  black  and  white 
colour  which  is  obtained  from  it.  The  sheep  are  below 
the  ordinary  size;  the  horns  of  the  ram  curved  back  and 
spiral  at  the  tip;  the  ears  pendulous;  the  colour  dirty 
white,  with  a  fine  gray  wool  beneath;  the  tail  not  very 
broad.  The  fine  furs  are  of  the  lambs  slain  with  the 
dam  a  few  days  before  yeaning.  Some  are  black.  There 
is  another  Russian  breed  without  horns;  the  cJiafTroo  not 
much  arched;  having  wattles  under  the  throat:  eara 
pointing  downwards  and  forwards ;  a  yellow  fiice  and  a 
very  short  broad  tail ;  the  wool  is  white,  and  of  good 
quality.  The  last  broad-tailed  breed  of  Northern  and 
Middle  Asia,  Is  policerate,  with  the  ears  pointing  for- 
ward  and  down,  as  in  the  former.  The  horns  are  four, 
five,  and  even  six;  the  chaflron  very  convex;  wattles 
under  the  throat,  and  very  coarse  wool.  This  breed 
forms  the  flocks  of  the  Kirguise,  and  range  along  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  and  Jennissai. 

The  Sttatopyga  or  Fat-rttrnpfd  Sheep,  are  of  another 
race,  principally  reared  in  Southern  Tartaiy.  They 
have  small  or  no  horns ;  the  chaffron  not  quite  straight, 
the  mouth  small  and  pointed :  long  pendulous  ears,  and 
the  tail  very  short  and  without  &t ;  some  have  wattles  ; 
the  wool  is  of  good  quality,  but  mixed  oolouri,  be- 
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The  second  variety  to  be  found  in  this  ani- 
maly  is  that  of  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  bo  com. 
moQ  in  Tartary,  Arabia,  Persia,  Barbary, 
Syria,  and  Egypt     This  sheep  is  only  re- 

ing  white  and  roan  or  lightr-brown  in  the  rams,  and  black 
and  white  in  the  ewes.  A  variety  of  this,  seemingly 
m»sed  with  the  Astracan,  forms  a  bireed  in  the  Mysore. 
It  is  hornless,  with  narrow  pendulous  ears,  a  very  short 
clean  tail,  and  the  wool,  very  fine,  is  particularly  curled 
in  small  meshes,  shaped  like  a  cork-screw;  the  eyes  are 
blue,  and  the  colour  pure  white.  It  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful breed  of  India.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  a 
specimen  which  came  from  the  gardens  of  Tippoo  Sultan 
at  Serin  gapatam. 

India  and  China  are,  besides,  in  possession  of  a  breed 
vrbich  seems  allied  to  the  African  Adimain  race.  It  is 
rather  high  on  the  leiES,  ^vith  middle-sized  curved  horns, 
a  collar  of  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  which,  together 
with  the  head  and  legs,  is  deep  rufous-brown.  On  the 
body  there  is  a  short  whitish  and  coarse  wool,  rather 
curling,  and  the  tail  more  hairy,  reaches  below  the 
houghs,  and  is  rufous. 

TTu  Doiichura,  or  Circassian  breed,  has  a  very  long 
tail,  trailing  to  the  ground  ;  middle  sized  horns,  twist- 
ing spirally  from  the  side  of  the  head,  and  very  coarse 
wool,  often  black. 

Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, — ^The  following  information 
concerning  this  highly  interesting  animal  is  chiefly  the 
copy  of  a  letter  addres!>ed  to  the  Philadelphia  Agricultur- 
al Society.     The  Rocky  MounUin  sheep  inhabit  the 


elevated  region  comprised  in  that  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain range  &om  which  its  name  is  derived,  situated  be- 
tween the  4Sth  and  60th  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
They  are  found  in  great  numbers  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  north  fork  of  Columbia  river,  where  their  flesh 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  natives.  The  coun- 
try at  the  sources  of  Muddy  river,  (Marais  river  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  J  Saskatchawin  and  Athabaska  rivers 
are  also  inhabited  by  them ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  less 
numerous  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
than  upon  the  western  ;  they  are  seldom  or  never  seen 
at  a  distance  from  the  mountains,  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  which  appear  best  adapted  to  their  nature  and 
mode  of  life.  In  summer  they  resort  to  the  peaks  and 
ridges  in  quest  of  pasture,  but  retire  to  the  valleys  in 
winter.  The  size  of  the  animal  fs  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  common  sheep ;  their  fleece  is  white,  inter- 
spersed with  long  hair,  protruding  beyond  the  wool,  and 
standing  erect  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  gives 
them  a  shaggy  appearance:  their  horns  are  short,  merely 
projecting  beyond  the  wool  of  the  head,  and  slightly 
arcuated  backwards;  these,  together  with  their  hoofis,  are 
black,  while  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies  are  uniformly 
white ;  their  fle^h  has  a  musky  flavour,  and  is,  at  best, 
unsavoury.  They  are  of  easy  access  to  the  hunter,  who 
seldom  pursues  them  unless  compelled  by  hunger.  Their 
fleece  is  esteemed  of  little  value  by  the  traders,  and  is 
used  only  as  a  covering  to  the  feet  during  winter ;  their 
skin  is  of  a  remarkably  thick  and  spongy  texture.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  good  judges,  that  the  silky  fineness 
of  the  wool  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Ca$;hmore  goat. 


mark  able  for  its  lar^e  and  heavy  tail,  which 
is  often  found  to  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds.  It  sometimes  grows  a  foot  broad,  and 
is  obliged  to  be  supported  by  a  small  kind  of 

The  Puruk  Sheep  qf  Laduek,  — An  interesting  paper 
read  by  Mr  Mooiecraft,  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety,  in  particularly  noticing  a  singular  breed  of  sheep, 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  says,  "  The  Punik  sheep  of 
Ladusk,  wheu  at  full  growth,  is  scarcely  as  large  as  a 
South  Down  lamb,  six  months  old  ;  yet  in  fineness  and 
weight  of  fleece,  and  flavour  of  mutton,  added  to  its  pe- 
culiarities of  feeding  and  constitution,  it  yields  not  in 
merit  to  any  race  hitherto  described,  (t  gives  two 
lambs  in  twelve  months,  and  is  twice  shorn  within  that 
space:  the  clip  mayaflbrd,  in  the  annual  aggregate,  Slbs. 
and  the  first  yield  is  fine  enough  for  tolerably  good 
shawls.  The  British  flockmaster  would  be  delighted 
with  the  fineness  of  the  bone,  the  spread  of  the  carcass, 
the  hardiness  of  its  constitution,  and  its  aptness  to  fatten. 
The  Puruk  sheep,  if  permitted,  thrusts  its  head  into  the 
cooking-pot,  picks  up  crumbs,  is  eager  to  drink  the  re- 
mains of  a  cup  of  salted  and  buttered  tea,  or  broth,  and 
examine  the  hand  of  its  master  for  barley,  flour,  or  for 
a  cleanly  picked  bone,  which  it  disdains  not  to  nibble ; 
a  leaf  of  lettuce,  a  peeling  of  turnip,  the  skin  of  the  apri 
cot,  are  a  luxury:  and  the  industry  is  indefatigable  with 
which  this  animal  detects  and  appropriates  substances  so 
minute  and  uninviting,  as  would  be  unseen  and  ne- 
glected by  ordinary  sheep:  perhaps  the  dog  of  the  cotta- 
ger is  not  so  completely  domesticated  as  it  is.  I  have 
been  minutely  tedious  upon  their  acquired  habits  of 
fiseding,  as  introductory  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ex- 
ists not  a  cottager  in  Britain  who  might  not  keep  thrte 
of  these  sheep  with  more  ease  than  he  now  keeps  a  cur 
dog;  nor  a  little  farmer,  who  might  not  maintain  a  flock 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  without  appropriating  half  an  acre 
exclusively  to  their  use:  they  would  derive  support  from 
that  produce  which  now  either  totally  runs  to  waste,  or 
goes  to  the  dunghill.  I  have  procured  some  of  the 
sheep,  and  mean  to  increase  the  slock  to  two  hundred, 
leaving  them  under  the  care  of  a  respectable  lama  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  my  journey  will 
have  been  completed.  Should  I  fall,  an  event  by  no 
means  impossible,  government  will  receive  them  as  a 
legacy,  without  expense,  under  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
individuals  will  be  sent  to  Britain  ;  and  in  the  sure  ex- 
pectation that  the  progeny  will  he  distributed  to  cotta 
gers  and  small  farmers  in  poor  and  dry  coimtries." 

Among  the  European  varieties. 

The  Many-homed  of  Iceland  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Russian  pulicerate  breed.  They  are  small, 
with  very  irregular  horns,  three,  four  or  five,  in  number, 
never  spiral,  but  variously  bent.  They  have  a  covering 
of  long  coarse  hair,  beneath  which  lies  a  coarse  thick 
wool,  and  next  fo  the  skin  a  finer  down.  Their  colour 
is  rusty  brown ;  the  legs  very  small,  and  the  hoofs  nai- 
row,  long,  and  irregular,  seem  to  acquire  this  form  from 
their  continual  residence  upon  snow,  which  does  not 
wear  them  down.  Some  of  these  sheep  are  housed  in 
winter,  but  others  are  nearly  wild,  shifting  for  them- 
selves, and  often  buried  under  the  snow  for  many  days. 
Yet  a  good  ewe  jrields  from  two  to  six  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  from  which  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  They 
are  not  shorn,  the  fleece  coming  ofl'at  once,  when  the 
young  wool  is  somewhat  advanced  (about  the  month  of 
May).  There  is,  besides,  in  Iceland,  a  large  white 
breed,  with  similar  horns  as  the  formei ,  but  probably 
obtained  by  crossing  with  some  continental  race. 

In  Corsica,  the  white  policerate  race,  with  coarse 
straight  wool,  and  small  ears,  seems  derived  from  the 
Barbary  breed. 

A  second  rare  of  Europe,  with  horns  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, so  as  to  have  been  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct 
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board,  that  goes  upon  wheels.  This  tail  is 
not  covered  underneath  with  wool,  like  the 
upper  part,  but  is  bare  ;  and  the  natives,  who 
consider  it  as  a  very  great  delicacy,  are  very 
careful  in  attending  and  preserving  it  from  in- 
jury. Mr  Bufbn  supposes  that  the  fat  which 
falls  into  the  caul  in  our  sheep,  goes  in  these 
to  furnish  the  tail ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  from  thence  deprived  of  fat  in  pro- 
portion. With  regard  to  their  fleeces,  in  the 
temperate  climates,  they  are,  as  in  our  own 
breed,  soft  and  woolly  ;  but  in  the  warmer  la- 
titudes, they  are  hairy  :  yet  in  both  they  pre- 
serve the  enormous  size  of  their  tails. 

T^e  third  observable  variety  is  that  of  the 
sheep  called  strepaicheros.  This  animal  is  a 
native  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and 
only  differs  from  our  sheep,  in  having  straight 
horns,  surrounded  with  a  spiral  furrow. 

The  last  variety  is  that  of  the  Guinea  sheep, 
which  is  generally  found  in  all  the  tropical 
climates,  both  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indiea 
They  are  of  a  large  size,  with  a  rough  hairy 
skin,  short  horns,  and  ears  hanging  down, 
with  a  kind  of  dewlap  under  the  chin.  They 
differ  greatly  in  form  from  the  rest,  and  might 
be  considered  as  animals  of  another  kind,  were 
they  not  known  to  breed  with  other  sheep. 
These  of  all  the  domestic  kinds,  seem  to  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  the  state  of  nature.  They 
are  larger,  stronger,  and  swifter,  than  the 
common  race  ;  and,  consequently,  better  fitted 
for  a  precarious  forest  life.  However,  they 
seem  to  rely,  like  the  rest,  on  man  for  sup- 
port ;  being  entirely  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
subsisting  only  in  the  warmer  climates. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  this  animal,  which 
have  been  reduced  into  a  state  of  domestic 
servitude.*     These  are  all  capable  of  produc- 


species,  aod  named  Strepdcheros  by  the  modems,  is  the 
Cretan.  The  aoimals  are  of  handsome  form,  with  long 
horns,  having  a  strong  ridge  in  front ;  the  ram  is  distin- 
guished by  having  them  usually  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete spiral  circle  at  the  base,  and  then  three  additional 
spiral  twists  ascending  vertically;  the  ears  are  small, 
drooping;  the  tail  long;  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  undulating  wool,  of  rather  a  coarse  quality ;  the 
face  and  legs  are  often  speckled,  or  even  entirely  black. 
In  the  females  the  horns  are  divergent,  straight,  and 
twisted  into  four  turns  on  their  own  axis.  Their  colour 
is  white,  and  stature  equal  to  the  common  sheep. 

The  fTallaehian  breed  is  derived  from  the  Cretan, 
and  resembles  the  old  unimproved  breed  of  England  in 
form,  shape  of  the  ears,  and  voluminous  scrotum,  but 
the  wool,  though  curling,  is  rather  coarse,  and  straight 
on  the  thighs  and  tail ;  the  horns  are  very  long,  marked 
with  a  prominent  ridge,  diverging  almost  at  right  angles 
from  the  head,  and  twisted  in  a  lax  spiral  form,  into  two 
turns  and  a  half.    The  breed  is  white. 

Sheep  are  bred  to  a  great  extent  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  sheep  &rming  now  constitutes  the  chief  employment 
of  the  ^ew  South  Wales  colonist.  The  wool  is  excel- 
lent, and  several  million  pounds  of  it  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  Europe. 

A  The  following  table  exhiblU  a  view  of  the  principal 


ing  among  each  other;  all  (he  peculiarities  of 
their  form  have  been  made  by  climate  and 
human  cultivation ;  and  none  of  them  seem 
sufficiently  indefiendent  to  live  in  a  state  of 
savage  nature.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  as  a  degenerate  race,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  man,  and  propagated  merely  for 
his  benefit  At  the  same  time,  while  man  thus 
cultivates  the  domestic  kinds,  he  drives  away 
and  destroys  the  savage  race,  which  are  less 
beneficial,  and  more  headstrong.  These,  there- 
fore,  are  to  be  found  in  but  a  very  small  num- 
ber, in  the  most  uncultivated  countries,  where 
they  have  been  able  to  subsist  by  their  native 
swiftness  and  strength.  It  is  in  the  more  un- 
cultivated parts  of  Greece,'  Sardinia,  Corsica, 

breeds  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  : — ^Teeswater,  long 
wool,  no  horns — Lincoln,  long  wool,  no  horns— Dishley, 
or  New  Leicester,  long  wool,  fine,  no  homs-^CotswoM, 
long  wool,  fine,  no  homs^Romney  Marsh,  long  wool, 
fine,  no  horns — Dartmoor,  or  Bampton,  long  wool,  6ne, 
no  horns — Exmoor,  long  wool,  coarse,  homed — Black- 
faced  or  Heath,  long  wool,  coarse,  homed — Hereford, 
Ryeland,  short  wool,  fine,  no  hora^i^Morf,  Shropshire, 
short  wool,  fine,  horaed^Dorset,  short  wool,  fine,  homed 
— Wilts,  short  wool,  middling,  homed — Berks,  long 
wool,  no  horns — South  Down,  short  wool,  no  horns—. 
Norfolk,  short  wool,  homed — Herdwick,  short  wool, 
homed — Cheviot,  short  wool,  no  horns — Dunfaced,  short 
wool,  no  horns— Shetland,  fine  cottony  wool,  no  horns- 
Spanish,  short  wool,  superfine,  rams  homed — Spanish 
Cross,  short  wool,  fine. 

According  to  Mr  Looooek's  Trpatise  on  EnirUik  Wool,  be 
estimates  the  nambnr  of  loog-woolled  sheep  in  England  and 
Walni  in  1800  to  be  4.153.388 

Of  short- wooUedsherp  .  14.85<S19 


Total  nnmber 
pr  of  8ho 
Carrion  of  ditto 


SlaQght4>r  of  short- wo<rilad 


shorn, 
»Uadaheep 


perannom 


Sbinghter  of  long-woulled  sheep 
Carrion  of  ditto 
Slaughter  of  laa 
Carrion  of  ditto 


Total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 


19.007,607 

4,221,748 

311,087 

1,180.413 

S9.0S0 

1,400560 

TO^QSS 

96^148,463 


In  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  (vol.  iii.  A  pp.  p. 
6),  the  number  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  2,850,000 ;  and 
allowing  for  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  since  18]  4, 
we  may  perhaps  estimate  the  total  number  of  sheep  in 
that  part  of  the  empire  at  this  time  at  3,500,000. 

According  to  Mr  Wakefield,  there  is  not  a  single  flock 
of  breeding  sheep  in  the  whole  province  of  Ulster.  And 
though  there  be  considerable  flocks  in  Roscommon  and 
other  counties,  it  is  believed  that,  if  the  whole  number 
of  sheep  in  Ireland  be  estimated  at  2,000,000,  it  will  be 
a  good  deal  beyond  the  truth. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  these  estimates  be  right, 
the  total  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
may  be  taken  at  about  32,000,000. 

•  The  Rev.  John  Hartley,  who  has  travelled  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Greece,  records  in  his  Journal  the  following 
interesting  scriptural  illustration: — "Having  had  my 
attention  directed  last  night  to  the  words,  (John  x.  3.) 
— The  sheep  hear  his  voice,  and  he  caUeih  hie  own 
sheep  by  name,  &c.,  I  asked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in 
Greece  to  give  names  to  sheep.  He  informed  me  that 
it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the  shepherd  when  he 
called  them  by  their  names.  This  morning  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Pass- 
ing by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the  shepherd  the  same 
question  which  I  put  to  my  servant, 'and  he  gave  me  the 
same  answer.     I  then  bade  him  to  call  one  of  his  sheep. 
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And  particularly  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  that 
the  moufflon  is  to'  be  found,  that  bears  ail  the 
marks  of  being  the  primitive  race;  and  that 
has  been  actually  known  to  breed  with  the 
domestic  animal.* 


Ha  did  so,  and  it  instantly  left  its  pasturage  and  its 
companions,  and  ran  up  to  the  liand  of  the  shepherd, 
with  signs  of  pleasure,  and  mrith  a  prompt  obedience 
which  I  had  never  before  observed  in  any  other  animal. 
It  Is  also  true  of  the  sheep  in  this  country,  that  a  stranger 
tnll  they  Hot  follow,  hut  will  Jlee  from  him  y  for  they 
know  not  the  voice  of  the  strangere.  The  shepherd  told 
me  that  many  of  his  sheep  are  still  wild;  that  they  had 
not  yet  learned  their  names ;  but  that  by  teaching  they 
would  all  learn  them.  The  others  which  knew  their 
names,  he  called  tame." 

^  The  high  mountains  of  Bhootan  are  frequented  by 
an  animal  of  this  genus,  icnown  by  the  name  of  Nervati, 
or  wild  sheep  of  Bhote,  and  is  represented  as  similar  in 
colour,  and  in  the  texture  of  the  hair,  to  the  chiru,  that 
is,  a  slaty,  bluish  grey,  inclining  to  red,  and  concealing, 
beneath  the  general  superficies,  a  spare  fleece  of  very 
•oft  wool,  which  lies  close  to  their  skin.  This  colour  is, 
probably,  not  unlike  that  of  the  musmon,  or  a  iiver- 
eoloured  gray:  but  it  may  be  that  the  oervati  is  of  a 
difierent  species,  and  even  of  a  different  genus,  because 
we  have  no  account  of  the  horns. 

The  Asiatic  ArgaLi,  (Ovie  Avunon.)  This  species, 
cbserved  and  described  by  Gmelin  and  Pallas,  is  per- 
hajM  tlie  pygargus  and  ophion  of  the  ancients.  Several 
of  its  Asiatic  names  have  a  reference  to  the  white  rump. 

The  male  is  nut  much  inferior  in  size  to  a  stag,  indi- 
viduals having  been  killed  that  weighed  considerably 
above  two  hundred  pounds.  He  is  about  three  feet  high 
at  the  shoulders,  and  nearly  five  feet  in  length.  The  horns 
are  very  large,  sometimes  near  four  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  thirty  pounds ;  their  width  is  so  consider- 
Ablt;  at  the  base,  that  young  foxes  are  said  to  shelter 
themselves  in  such  as  are  found  casually  on  the  ground ; 
they  rise  near  the  eyes,  before  the  ears,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  back  of  the  head,  and  nearly  touching 
above  the  forehead,  bending  at  first  backwards  and  down- 
wards, then  to  the  front,  and  the  points  finally  outwards 
and  upwards ;  their  base  is  triangular,  with  the  broadest 
side  towards  the  forehead ;  the  surface  is  wrinkled  cross- 
ways  to  beyond  their  middle,  but  the  extremity  is  more 
smooth.  Some  variation  of  form  occurs  in  the  argalis  of 
Caucasus,  their  horns  being  often  only  semicircular, 
almost  round  at  the  base,  extremely  heavy  and  stout,  dark 
brown,  with  scarce  any  wrinkles,  not  tapering,  but  end- 
bg  in  a  stumpy  form.  The  fur  of  the  animal  consists 
of  short  hair,  fulvous-gray  in  winter,  with  a  ferruginous 
buff-coloured  streak  along  the  back,  and  a  large  disk  of 
whitish  buff  on  the  buttocks,  including  the  tail ;  the  in- 
ternal side  of  the  limb^  and  the  belly  are  still  paler,  and 
the  chaffron,  nose,  and  throat,  are  white.  In  summer 
the  whole  fur  is  more  rufous,  but  the  buff^oloured  mark 
on  the  buttocks  remains  unaltered.  The  female  is 
smaller,  with  slender  horns,  nearly  straight,  and  small 
wrinkles,  resembling  those  of  a  domestic  goat  ;  the 
colours  of  the  hair  are  nearly  the  same,  but  paler,  and 
without  the  disk  on  the  buttocks ;  both  have  the  face 
rather  straight,  the  tail  very  short,  the  eye-lashes  whitish, 
the  skin  beneath  the  throat  lax,  and  covered  with  longer 
hair,  and  a  close  wool  concealed  by  the  outer  coat. 

The  argali  inhabits  the  highest  mountains  of  central 
Asia,  the  Caucasus,  Kamschatka,  and  the  elevated  step- 
pee  and  plains  of  Siberia,  &c.  The  males  fight  fiercely 
in  the  manner  of  the  common  ram  ;  they  breed  twico 
in  the  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  produce  one  or 
two  lambs  at  a  birth.  These  are  al  first  covered  with  a 
gray  fiir,  and  if  taken  they  are  easily  domesticated  j  but 
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The  moufflon,  or  mnsmon,  though  cohered 
with  hair,  bears  a  stronger  similitude  to  the 
ram,  than  to  any  other  animal:  like  the  ram, 
it  has  the  eyes  placed  near  the  horns,  and  its 
ears  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  goat;  it  also 


the  adults  remain  always  btractable.  They  are  strong 
and  active,  flying  from  the  least  danger,  always  id  a  di- 
rection  of  the  most  inaccessible  ground,  but  their  mo- 
tion is  from  side  to  side,  like  that  of  the  domestic 
sheep,  and  stopping  in  their  course  to  look  at  the  pursuer. 
The  flesh  is  esteemed  very  savoury,  and  the  skins,  now 
becoming  more  rare  in  Russia,  fetch  a  good  price  on  the 
spot,  to  be  converted  into  articles  of  clothing.  In  the 
autumn,  when  they  descend  from  the  mountains,  they  are 
very  fat,  but  in  the  spring  they  are  lean,  from  want  of 
choice  food,  and  from  licking  salt,  before  they  again 
ascend  to  the  sunny  glens  of  the  high  mountains. 

The  American  Argali.  {O.  Pygargtu.)  This  ani- 
mal was  known  in  the  time  of  Hernandez,  by  the  name 
of  sheep  of  California ;  Venegas  and  Clavighero,  after- 
wards noticed  it,  and  the  Canadian  fiir  traders  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  it  by  the  name  of  CulbUne ;  but 
Mr  M'Gillivray  after  his  travels  in  the  Rocky  mountains 
in  1800,  first  drew  the  attention  of  zoologists  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  species,  and  its  spoils  have  since  been 
transmitted  to  Philadelphia  and  London.  In  size  and 
form,  it  resembles  the  former,  being  also  about  three  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  and  four  feet  six  inches  in  lengtli, 
but  the  horns  are  still  larger  and  more  perfectly  spiral, 
measuring  above  fifteen  inches  each  at  their  base,  and 
the  pair  covering  the  sides  of  the  head  from  near  the 
eyes  to  the  occiput,  touching  at  the  top  of  the  forehead. 
This  structure  lengthens  the  head,  raising  the  forehead 
high  between  them,  and  depressing  its  articulation  be- 
low the  orbits:  their  triangiilar  character  is  almost  ef- 
faced  by  the  arching  of  the  sides.  In  old  specimens  the 
wrinkles  are  not  very  prominent,  and  the  tips  are  com- 
monly broken  ofl*.  The  face  and  mouth  are  white ;  the 
cheeks,  neck,  back,  and  limbs,  dun  rufous-gray;  the 
tail,  about  Ave  inches  long,  together  with  the  buttocks 
and  part  of  the  croup,  is  inclosed  in  a  disk  of  whitish 
buff{  the  eyes  are  pale  blueish-grey,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  lax  skin  or  longer  hair  beneath  the  throat. 
The  females  are  smaller,  and  have  similar  horns  to  those 
of  Asia. 

In  their  manners  they  resemble  the  O,  Ammon,  living 
in  troops  of  thirty  to  forty,  headed  by  an  old  ram,  bound- 
ing vigorously  along  the  steepest  ridges,  and  occasionally 
descending  on  the  plain,  particularly  during  the  severest 
winter  days.  If  the  American  species  be  the  same  as 
the  Asiatic,  which  appears  very  probable,  it  can  have 
reached  the  New  World  only  over  the  ice  by  Behring's 
Straits ;  and  the  passage  may  be  conjectured  as  com- 
paratively of  a  recent  date,  since  the  argali  has  not 
spread  eastward  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  to 
the  south,  further  than  California. 

The  Bearded  ArgaU.  (O.  Tragelaphue.)  Africa 
has  its  argali,  and  in  all  likelihood  more  than  one  variety 


of  the  species ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  speHmen 

describes!   by  Dr  Cains,  and  that  discovered  by  M. 
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resembles  the  ram  in  its  horns,  in  all  the  par- 
ticular contours  of  its  form.  The  horns  also 
are  alike;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour;  they 
have  three  sides,  as  in  the  ram,  and  bend 
backwards  in  the  same  manner  behind  the 
ears;  the  muzzle  and  the  inside  of  the  ears 
are  of  a  whitish  colour,  tinctured  with  yellow; 
the  other  parts  of  the  face  are  of  a  brownish 
gray.  The  general  colour  of  the  hair  over  the 
body  is  of  a  brown,  approaching  to  that  of  the 
red  deer.  The  inside  of  the  thighs  and  the 
belly  are  of  a  white,  tinctured  with  yellow. 
The  form, upon  the  whole,  seems  more  made  for 
agility  and  strength  than  that  of  the  common 

Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  can 
be  viewed  otherwise  than  as  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies; that  figured  by  Mr  Pennant  may  be  altogether  dis- 
tinct. 

The  tragelaphus,  described  by  Caius  about  15GI, 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Mauritania,  (Morocco?) 
was  larger  than  a  fallow.deer,  or  nearly  equal  to  a  stag, 
being  three  feet  six  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  four  feet 
six  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  tail.  The  head, 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  vertex,  one  foot  three  inches; 
the  horns  one  foot  one  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference 
at  base,  one  inch  asunder  on  tlie  head,  bending  back  and 
downwards,  angular,  black,  two  feet  one  inch  long,  and 
wrinkled;  the  ears  small ;  a  beard  formed  by  hairs  on 
the  cheeks,  and  under-jaw  dividing  into  two  lobes ;  the 
neck  thick,  of  no  great  length,  and  beneath  it  a  quanti- 
ty of  long  hairs  hanging  from  the  throat  to  the  knees  ; 
a  setaceous  mane  stood  up  along  the  neck,  and  in  parti- 
cular about  the  withers,  where  it  was  tufted,  long,  and 
erect,  and  of  the  same  colour,  or  somewhat  darker  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  resembles  the  winter 
dress  of  a  stag,  or  blackish-rufous ;  the  knees,  protected 
by  long  and  dense  hairs  whif>h  seem  intended  to  protect 
them  in  bounding,  were  bent  backwards,  but  without  a 
callosity;  the  legs  were  slender,  and  the  external  hoofs 
of  the  fore 'feet  longer  than  the  internal ;  the  incisors 
were  only  tis  in  number ;  the  nostrils  black,  divided  by 
a  perpend iciilto  line  of  the  same  colour.  It  was  gentle, 
petulant,  and  lascivious,  fond  of  ascending  high  places 
and  roofs  of  houses ;  it  could  run  swiftly  and  bound 
prodigiously.  According  to  Caius,  the  females  are 
larger  than  the  males,  but  are  not  provided  with  a  simi- 
lar luxuriant  mane,  but  on  this  head  he  does  not  seem 
to  speak  from  personal  observation. 

The  Mutmon,  {O.  Mutmon,)  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  this  animal:  Pliny  notices  the  musmoii, 
musimon  and  ophion.  In  Candia  it  is  still  said  to  be 
found.  Tba  mountaineers  rf  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are 
well  acquainted  with  it,  by  the  name  of  Mufro,  and  in 
former  ages  it  abounded  in  Spain,  and,  probably,  in  all 
the  high  primitive  chains  of  mountains  in  temperate 
Europe.  If  one  species  of  ovis  can  make  a  direct  claim 
to  the  progenitorship  of  the  domestic  breeds  more  than 
another,  it  would  be  the  musmon,  and  the  last  desrrihed 
variety  of  Africa,  which  by  the  strupturo  of  its  bonis  is 
more  allied  to  musmon  than  to  ammon ;  both  having 
proved  that  the  intermixture  with  domestic  sheep  is 
readily  accomplished,  and  the  intermediate  breed  proli- 
fic. It  is  probable  that  African  sheep  fiist  peopled  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  Asia- 
tic, which  may  have  spread  themselves  over  Greece, 
Sicily,  and  the  east  of  Italy;  but  a  later  period  may  be 
assigned  to  those  whii  h  came  round  the  Black  Sea  into 
the  valley  of  the  Danube:  the  nortlieni  nations  of 
wooded  Europe  could  not  maintain  them  till  a  |)eriod 
comparatively  recent. 

The  Corsican  musmon,  like  the  African  animal,  has 


sheep;  and  the  moufflon  is  actually  found  to  live 
in  a  savage  state,  and  maintain  itself,  either 
by  force  or  swiftness,  against  all  the  animals 
that  live  by  rapine.  Such  is  its  extreme  speed, 
that  many  have  been  inclined  rather  to  ranie 
it  among  the  deer  kind,  than  the  sheep.  But 
in  this  they  are  deceived,  as  the  musmon  has 
a  mark  that  entirely  distinguishes  it  from  that 
species,  being  known  never  to  shed  its  horns. 
In  some  these  are  seen  to  grow  to  a  surpris. 
ing  size;  many  of  them  measuring,  in  their 
convolutions,  above  two  ells  long.  They  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  as  was  said;  but  the  older 
the  animal  grows,  the  darker  the  horns  be- 


the  horns  shorter  than  the  other  argalis,  usually  not  ex- 
ceeding one  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  head,  curved 
backwards,  and  the  points  turned  inwards.  In  general 
the  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  brownish  or  liver  coloun^  gray, 
with  moro  or  less  white  upon  the  face  and  legs;  there  is 
also  a  tuft  of  long  hair  beneath  tlie  throat,  and  a  darker 
streak  along  the  back  and  on  the  flanks.  But  they 
sometimes  vary  in  colour,  being  marked  with  large  black 
spaces,  particularly  about  the  neck,  resembling,  in  this 
particular,  the  domestic  breeds  both  in  Africa  and  India, 
which  appear  to  be  nearest  the  original  stock.  The 
females  are  in  general  without  horns,  and  of  all  the  wild 
species  of  the  sheep,  they  have  the  chaffron  most  arched, 
and  are  said  to  be  the  least  intelligent  and  hardy.  0/ 
the  facility  of  breeding  this  species  with  our  domestic 
sheep,  proof  was  obtained  from  the  specimen  brought  te 
England  by  the  celebrated  Pascal  Paoli,  which  was  the 
parent  of  a  mixed  progeny  here ;  hence,  there  is  some 
ground  to  suspect  that  the  musmon  and  ophion  of  tli« 
ancients  were  not  synonymone  names  for  the  same  ani- 
mal, and  that  the  wild  sheep  of  Spain  and  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  are  not  the  mufro  of  Cwsica.  The 
Spanish  wild  sheep  mixed  however  with  tlie  domestic, 
and  tlie  intermediate  breed,  according  to  Pliny,  were 
named  umbri. 

The  musmons  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  never  quit  the 
highest  ridges:  where,  however,  the  temperature  allows 
no  permanent  snows.  They  live  in  small  herds,  headed 
by  an  old  male,  \uiiting  occasionally  into  flocks  of  near 
one  hundred;  but  Uiey  separate  again  in  December  and 
January,  when  the  rutting  season  commences,  and  tbu 
usual  battles  have  decided  how  many  females  each  male 
can  retain.  The  females  yean  two  lambs  in  April  and 
May,  wliicJi  run  about  the  moment  they  are  dropped, 
and  are  cherished  and  defended  with  great  constancy  by 
their  dams:  tliey  are  not  adult  till  the  third  year,  but 
the  power  of  procreation  is  the  same  as  in  the  domestic 
races,  and  can  commence  at  eighteen  months.  In  Cor- 
sica tlie  male  is  denominated  mufro,  and  the  female 
mufra,  from  \Tlnch  BufTDn  has  formed  the  word  mouf- 
flon. Their  skins  are  used  for  various  purposes,  and  in 
that  island  and  Sardinia,  the  mountaineers  still  convert 
them  into  vests,  and  a  kind  of  cloaks,  which  may  be  the 
present  representatives  of  tho  Afastruca  Sard&rum, 
noticed  in  tlie  commentaries  on  Cicero,  as  made  from 
the  skin  of  the  mufro;  this  dress  was  worn  in  particular 
by  the  inland  robbers,  the  Mastruci  Latruncuiu 

It  appears  that  in  ancient  times  a  wild  species  of 
sheep  inhabited  Great  Britain.  Boetius  mentions  a 
wild  l)reed  in  St  Kilda,  larger  than  the  biggest  goat,  witlt 
tails  hanging  to  the  ground,  and  horns  longer  and  as 
bulky  as  those  of  an  ox.  Mr  Pennant  observes  upon 
this  subject,  that  such  an  animal  is  figured  on  a  bas  re- 
lief taken  out  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  near  Glasgow.-^ 
b'upptement  to  the  EngtUh  Translation  of  Cumer'M  Ani^ 
runt  Kingdom,  Hy  Major  CharUs  ffamUtom  SmdiMi 
F.Ii.S.  and  L.S.  Ac. 
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come:  with  these  they  oDten  maintain  very 
furious  battles  between  each  other;  and  some- 
times they  are  found  broken  off  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  small  animals  of  the  forest  creep 
into  the  canity  for  shelter.^  When  the  rous- 
mon  is  seen  standing  on  the  plain ,  his  fore- 
legs are  always  straight,  while  his  hinder  legs 
0eem  bent  under  him;  but  in  cases  of  more 
active  necessity,  this  seeming  deformity  is  re- 
moved, and  he  moves  with  great  swiftness 
Snd  agility.  The  female  very  much  resem- 
les  the  male  of  this  species,  but  that  she  is  less, 
and  her  horns  also  are  never  seen  to  grow  to 
that  prodigious  size  they  are  of  in  the  wild 
ram.  Such  is  the  sheep  in  its  savage  state; 
a  bold,  noble,  and  even  beautiful  animal:  but 
it  is  not  the  most  beautiful  creatures  that  are 
always  found  most  useful  to  man.  Human 
industry  has  therefore  destroyed  its  grace,  to 
improve  its  utility. 


THE  GOAT," 

AKD  ITS  NUlffEKOUS  VARIETIES. 

Thbrb  are  some  domestic  animals  that  seem 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  more  useful  sorts;  and 
that,  by  ceasing  to  be  the  first,  are  consider- 
ed as  nothing.     We  have  seen  the  services  of 

>  Gmelin,  as  quoted  by  BufToo. 

'  The  goai  is  a  native  of  many  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  Persia,  and  India:  he  is  domesticated 
throughout  Europe,  feeds  on  branches  of  shrubs,  on  li- 
chens, hemlock,  &c.;  is  seldom  destitute  of  horns,  of 
actiTe  habits  like  the  deer,  treacherous,  petulant,  roam- 
ing, and  lascivious;  gravid  four  months  and  a  half, 
brings  from  one  to  two  at  a  birth,  and  lives  ten  or  twelve 
jean.  The  female  will  allow  itself  to  be  sucked  by  Uie 
young  of  various  other  animals;  and  a  foal  which  has 
lost  its  mother  has  been  seen  thus  nourished  by  a  goat, 
which,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  process,  was  placed  on 
a  barrel.  The  attachment  between  the  nurse  and  foal 
appeared  strong  and  natural.  In  its  internal  structure,  it 
extremely  resembles  sheep,  but  is  far  superior  to  them 
in  alertness,  sentiment,  and  intelligence.  The  goat 
approaches  man  without  difficulty,  is  won  by  kindness, 
and  capable  of  attachment.  The  extremely  unpleasant 
odour  attending  these  animals  is  supposed  to  be  benefi- 
cial, and  horses  appear  so  much  refreshed  by  it,  that  a 
goat  is,  oa  this  account,  often  kept  in  the  stables  of  the 
great. 

Tk9  Angora  goat,  a  native  of  Turkey,  is  chiefly  val- 
ued for  its  exquisitely  fine  hair  down,  which  gsows  under 
its  coane  hair,  and  of  which  the  Cashmere  shawls  are 
manufactured.  The  down  la  obtained  by  gently  comb- 
ing them.  A  considerable  number  of  this  breed  were 
imported  into  Prance  from  Persia,  in  1819,  and  station- 
ed at  St  Omers,  with  a  view  to  their  increase,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  shawl  manu&cture.  The  kids  ot 
this  flock  are  said  to  be  abundantly  covered  with  down 
and  hair,  and  suierior  in  strength  and  appearance  to  in- 
digenous Preach  kids  of  the  same  age.  It  is  a  common 
opinion,  that  the  down  of  this  goat  degenerates  when 
the  animals  are  removed  from  the  pasturage  of  Angora; 
but  thii  ii  likely  in  p«rt  to  arise  from  the  neglect  of 


the  ass  slighted,  because  inferior  to  those  of 
the  horse ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  those  of 
the  goat  are  held  cheap,  because  the  sheep  so 
(at  exceeds  it     Were  the  horse  or  the  sheep 


cleaning  and  washing  them,  which  at  Angora  is  to  assi- 
duously attended  to.  By  a  late  Report  of  M.  Temeaux 
to  the  Paris  Agricultural  Society,  the  Prench  Angoras 
have  increased  in  number,  and  prosper  equally  with  the 
native  variety. 

The  Syrian  goat  is  remarkable  for  its  pendulous  earsy 
and  is  common  throughout  the  East,  in  Egypt,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  likewise  been  introduced 
into  Sicily,  but  can  only  be  kept  in  health  in  \vry  warm 
situations. 

The  Chamoit  goat,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  antelope,  and  is  described  under  that  head. 

The  goals  of  fFaUt  are  generally  white,  and  are  both 
stronger  and  larger  than  those  of  other  hilly  countries. 
Their  flesh  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  often 
dried  and  salted,  and  substituted  for  bacon.  The  skins 
of  the  kids  are  much  valued  for  gloves,  and  were  form- 
erly employed  in  fuiniture,  when  painted  with  rich  co- 
lours, of  which  they  are  particularly  capable,  and  em- 
bellished with  oniameotal  flowers,  and  works  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  goat  may  be  of  some  advantage  in  rocky 
barren  countries,  where  nothing  else  can  get  a  support 
for  life.  They  will  climb  the  steepest  rocks,  and  there 
browse  upon  briers,  heath,  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds, 
which  other  creatures  will  not  taste  ot  They  will  feed 
on  grass  in  pastures ;  but,  as  tliey  love  bro^vsing  on  trees 
much  better,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them 
from  valuable  planUtions.    (See  Plate  XIV.  flg.  14.) 

The  produce  of  the  goat,  from  which  advantage  is 
chiefly  obtained,  is  the  milk,  which  it  yields  in  large 
quantities,  and  which  is  accounted  the  best  milk  of  all 
animals.  They  mix  this  and  cows'  milk  together  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  very  valuable  cheese 
is  made  from  it.  Besides  this,  the  kids  or  young  goats 
are  very  fine  food,  and  the  best  kinds  bring  forth  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  and  that  twice  a  year.  Goat's  hair  is 
also  valuable ;  it  may  be  sheared  as  the  wool  from  sheep, 
and  is  excellent  for  making  ropes  that  are  to  be  used  in 
the  water,  as  they  will  last  a  great  while  longer  than 
those  made  in  the  common  way.  A  sort  of  stuflf  is  also 
made  of  it  in  some  places.  The  suet  of  the  goat  is  also 
in  great  esteem,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caernar- 
vonshire kill  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  fat,  which 
makes  candles  of  a  superior  quality  to  the  common.  Of 
their  horns  excellent  handles  are  made  for  tucks  and 
penknives.  The  skin  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
glove  manufactory,  especially  that  of  the  kid,  as  it  takes 
a  dye  better  than  any  other  skin.  The  old  skin  is  also 
of  great  use,  being  preferred  to  that  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
flesh  aflbrds  a  cheap  and  plentiful  provision  in  the  win- 
ter months,  particularly  when  the  kids  are  brought  to 
market.  The  haunches  of  the  goat  are  frequently  salted 
and  dried,  and  supply  all  the  uses  of  bacon:  this  by  tlie 
Welsh  is  called  coch  yt  wden,  or  hung  venison. 

The  kind  of  goats  for  keeping  to  advantage  should  be 
chosen  in  this  manner: — The  male  sliould  have  a  large 
body,  his  hair  should  Im  long,  and  his  legs  straight  and 
stilf;  the  neck  should  be  plain  and  short,  the  head  small 
and  slender,  the  horns  large,  the  eyes  prominent,  and 
the  beard  long.  The  female  should  have  a  large  udder, 
with  large  teats,  and  no  horns,  or  very  small  ones.  Goats 
should  be  kept  in  flocks,  that  they  may  not  straggle ;  and 
they  should  have  good  shelter  both  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  the  heat  and  cold  being  both  prejudicial  to  them, 
and  coupled  in  December.  They  should  have  no  litter 
in  winter,  but  only  a  paved  floor  kept  clean.  The  kids 
are  to  be  brought  up  for  the  table  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  lambs  are. 

The  Cashmere  ehawi  goat  has  been  successfully  intro- 
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romored  from  nature,  the  inferior  kinds  would 
then  be  invaluable  s  and  the  same  arts  would 
probably  be  bestowed  in  perfecting  their  kinds, 
that  the  higher  order  of  animals  have  experi. 
enced.  But  in  their  present  neglected  state, 
they  vary  but  little  from  the  wild  animals  of 
the  same  kind :  man  has  left  them  in  their 
primitive  habits  and  forms  ;  and  the  less  they 
owe  to  his  assiduity,  the  more  they  receive 
from  nature.* 

The  goat  seems,  in  every  respect,  more  fit- 
ted for  a  life  of  savage  liberty  than  the  sheep. 
It  is  naturally  more  lively,  and  more  posses- 
sed with  animal  instinct  It  easily  attaches 
itself  to  man,  and  seems  sensible  of  his  cares- 
ses.  It  is  also  stronger  and  swifter,  more 
courageous  and  more  playful,  lively,  caprici- 
ous,  and  vagrant :  it  is  not  easily  confined  to 
its  flock,  but  chooses  its  own  pastures,  and 
loves  to  stray  remote  from  the  rest.  It  chiefly 
delights  in  climbing  precipice**,  in  going  to 
the  very  edge  of  danger  ;  it  is  often  seen  sus- 
pended upon  an  eminence  hanging  over  the 
sea,  upon  a  very  little  base,  and  even  sleeps 
there  in  security.  Nature  has  in  some  mea- 
sure fitted  it  for  traversing  these  declivities 
with  ease  ;  the  hoof  is  hollow  underneath, 
with  sharp  edges,  so  that  it  walks  as  securely 


dticed  into  England,  by  C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.  of  Weald 
Ilall,  Essex.     This  variety  of  the  common  goal,  or  pro- 


bably ft  may  be  a  distinct  species,  is  a  fine-looking  ani- 
mal, and  would  be  very  ornamental  in  a  park,  on  a  ruin, 
on  the  roof  of  a  cottage,  or  in  a  churchyard.  It  would 
also  be  very  pleasant  to  have  a  home-made  Cashmere 
shawl.  We  shall  therefore  give  ail  the  information  we 
can  on  the  subject  from  Mr  Tower's  account,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  xlvi.  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts.  The  Cashmere  goat  was  brou<;ht  from 
Persia, to  France  during  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and  un- 
der his  patronage,  by  the  celebrated  M.  Temeaux,  in 
1S23.  Mr  ToxTor,  happening  at  that  time  to  be  in 
Paris,  purchased  four  of  them,  two  males  and  two  fe- 
males, and  succeeded  in  conveying  them  safely  to  his 
residence  in  Essex.  The  soil  of  the  park  at  Weald 
Hall,  where  they  have  been  kept  ever  since,  is  moist, 
and  the  situation  is  much  ex}K}sed.  The  animals  hare, 
nevertheless,  continued  in  health  and  multiplied  rapidly ; 
60  that  his  present  flock  consists  of  twenty-seren,  inclu- 
ding the  four  original  ones.  Of  these  latter  a  polled  fe- 
male, which  was  old  when  purchased  by  him,  has  every 
year  produced  at  least  one  kid,  and  has  twice  had  twins. 
Those  individuals  of  which  the  horns  cross  are  in  Persia 
esteemed  the  best ;  and  one  of  Mr  Tower's  last  year's 
kids  has  this  peculiarity.  They  show  no  impatience  of 
cold,  and  are  very  healthy,  requiring  only  the  occasional 
*  Bnffon. 


on  the  ridge  of  a  house,  as  on  the  level  grounds 
It  is  a  hardy  animal,  and  very  easUy  ■as- 
tained  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  chiefly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor,  who  have  no  pastures  with 
which  to  supply  it  Happily,  however,  it 
seems  better  pleased  with  tlie  neglected  wild, 
than  the  cultivated  fields  of  art ;  it  chooses 
the  heathy  mountain,  or  the  shrubby  rock  ;  its 
favourite  food  is  the  tops  of  boughs,  or  the 
tender  bark  of  young  trees ;  it  seems  less 
afraid  of  immoderate  heat,  and  bears  the  warm 
climates  better  than  the  sheep  ;  it  sleeps  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  seems  to  enjoy  its  warm, 
est  fervours,  neither  is  it  tenified  at  the  storm, 
or  incommoded  by  the  rain  ;  immoderate  cold 
alone  seems  to  affect  it,  and  is  said  to  produce 
a  vertigo,  with  which  this  animal  is  sometimes 
incommoded.  The  inconstancy  of  its  nature 
is  perceivable  in  the  irregularity  of  its  gait ; 
it  goes  forward,  stops,  runs,  approaches,  flies, 
merely  from  caprice,  and  with  no  other  seem- 
ing  reason  than  the  extreme  vivacity  of  its 
disposition. 

There  are  proofs  of  this  animal's  being  na- 
turally the  friend  of  man ;  and  that  the  goat 
seldom  resumes  its  primeval  wildness,  when 
once  reduced  into  a  state  of  servitude.*  In 
the  year  1698,  an  English  vessel,  happening 


shelter  of  a  shed,  in  very  rough  weather.  In  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  they  gra»  like  sheep;  and  during 
winter  have  been  fed  with  hay,  and  refuse  vegetables 
from  the  garden  ;  but  their  favourite  food  is  gorge,  which 
they  devour  eagerly,  without  being  annoyed  by  its 
prickles.  They  damage  young  plantations,  but  not 
more  than  other  goats  or  deer  will  do.  They  breed  very 
early;  three  of  Mr  Tower's  goats  this  year  produced  kids 
before  they  were  themselves  a  twelvemonth  old.  A  few 
produce  brown  wool;  but  that  of  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  goats  is  white,  and  this  latter  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  other.  The  coat  is  a  mixture  of  long 
coarse  hair,  and  of  short  fine  wool:  this  latter  begins  to 
be  loose  early  in  April;  and  is  collected  easily  and  ex- 
peditiously by  combing  the  animals  two  or  three  times, 
with  such  a  comb  as  is  used  for  horses'  manes.  A  good  deal 
of  the  long  hair  comes  ofl*  at  the  same  time,  but  the  man^ 
u&cturer  has  found  no  difficulty  in  separating  iL  The 
produce  of  a  male  is  about  four  ounces,  and  of  a  female 
about  two  ounces.  Two  pounds  of  wool  as  it  comes  off 
the  goat's  back  may  be  estimated  to  make  one  shawl, 
fifty  four  inches  square.  It  will  therefore  require  ten 
goats,  male  and  female,  to  furnish  materials  for  one 
shawl.  Mr  Tower  lias  this  year  had  three  siiawls  made 
of  his  wool,  one  of  which  was  examined  by  tlie  commitr- 
tee  of  manufacturers.  The  yarn  was  spun  by  Messrs, 
Pease,  of  Darlington,  and  was  woven  by  Messrs.  Miller 
and  Sons,  of  Paisley.  Mr  Tower's  shawl  was  compared 
with  one  made  in  Scotland,  of  French  shawl-goat  wool, 
to  which  it  was  evidently  far  superior.  It  was  also  com- 
pared w^ith  a  shawl  of  M.  Temeaux 's  own  make  ;  and 
was  considered  by  very  competent  judges  to  be  superior 
to  tills  also. 

'  "  Upon  our  road,"  (from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,) 
says  Dr  Clarke,  in  his  Travels,  "we  met  an  Arab 
with  a  goat,  which  he  led  about  tlie  country  for  exhibi- 
tion, in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  itself  and  omner. 
He  had  taught  this  animal,  while  he  accompanied  its 
movements  with  a  song,  to  mount  upon  little  cylindri. 
cal  blocks  of  wood^  placed  successively  one  above  the 
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to  touch  at  the  island  of  Bonivista,  two  ne- 
groes came  and  offered  the  sailors  as  manj 
goats  as  they  chose  to  take  away.  Upon  the 
captain's  expressing  his  astonishment  at  this 
offer,  the  negroes  assured  him  that  there  were 
bat  twelve  persons  on  the  island,  and  that  the 
goats  were  multiplied  in  such  a  manner  as 
even  to  become  a  nuisance  :  they  added,  that 
instead  of  giving  any  trouble  to  catch  them, 
they  followed  the  few  inhabitants  that  were 
left  with  a  sort  of  obstinacy,  and  rather  be- 
came importunate  with  their  tameness. 

The  goat  produces  but  two  at  a  time,  and 
three  at  the  most.  But  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates, although  the  animal  degenerates,  and 
grows  less,  yet  it  becomes  more  fruitful,  being 
generally  found  to  bring  forth  three,  four,  and 
five,  at  a  single  delivery.  The  buck  is  capa- 
ble of  propagating  at  the  age  of  one  year,  and 
the  female  at  seven  months ;  however,  the 
fruits  of  this  premature  generation  are  weak 
and  defective ;  and  their  best  breeding-time 
b  generally  delayed  till  the  ago  of  two  years 
or  eighteen  months  at  least  One  buck  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  hundred  and  fifty  goats ;  his  ap- 
petites are  excessive  ;  but  this  ardour  brings 
on  a  speedy  decay,  so  that  he  is  enervated  at 
four  years  at  most,  and  even  becomes  old  be- 
fore he  reaches  his  seventh  year.  The  goat, 
like  the  sheep,  continues  five  months  with 
young ;  and  in  some  places  bears  twice  a  year. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  sweet,  nourishing, 
and  medicinal  f  not  so  apt  to  curdle  upon  the 

other,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  dice-boxes  belonging 
to  a  back-gammon  table.  In  this  manner  the  goat  stood, 
first  npou  the  top  of  one  cylinder,  then  upon  the  top  of 
two,  and  afterwards  of  three,  four,  Are,  and  six,  mitU  it 
remained  balanced  upon  the  top  of  them  all,  elerated  se- 
veral fieet  from  the  ground,  and  with  its  four  feet  col- 
lH*ted  upon  a  single  point  without  throwing  down  the 
disjointed  fiibHc  upon  ^hich  it  stood.  The  practice  is 
veiy  ancient  It  is  also  noticed  by  Sandys.  Nothing 
can  show  more  strikingly  the  tenacious  footing  possessed 
by  this  quadruped  upon  the  jutty  points  and  crags  of 
rocks;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  ability  to  remain 
thus  poised  may  render  its  appearance  less  surprising,  as 
it  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  Alps,  and  in  all  mountain- 
ous countries,  with  hardly  any  place  for  its  feet,  upon 
the  sides  and  by  the  brink  of  most  tremendous  precipi- 
ces. The  diameter  of  the  upper  cylinder,  on  which  its 
feet  ultimately  remained  until  the  Arab  had  ended  his 
ditty,  was  only  two  inches,  and  the  length  of  each  cy- 
linder was  six  inches." 

1 1  believe  the  best  method  of  rearing  children,  when 
their  mothen  cannot  nurse  them,  its  by  allowing  them  to 
suck  a  domesticated  animal.  I  know  a  fine  healthy 
young  lady,  now  about  seTenteen  years  of  age,  who  was 
thus  reared.  A  goat  is  the  best  animal  for  this  purpose, 
being  easily  domesticated,  very  docile,  and  disposed  to 
ail  attachment  for  its  foster  child  :  the  animal  lies  down, 
aiid  the  chiki  soon  knows  it  well,  and  when  able,  makes 
great  eflbrts  to  creep  away  to  it  and  suck.  Abroad  the 
goat  is  much  used  for  this  purpose ;  the  inhabitants  of 
some  Tillages  take  in  children  to  ourse ;  the  goats,  when 
railed,  trot  away  to  the  hou^e ;  and  each  one  goes  to  its 
chihl,  who  sucks  wth  eagerness,  and  the  children  thrive 
amazingly.— £?<N)cAV  Lectures. 


stomach  as  that  of  the  cow ;  and,  therefore, 
preferable  to  those  whose  digestion  is  but 
weak.  The  peculiarity  of  this  animal's  food 
gives  the  milk  a  flavour  different  from  that 
either  of  the  cow  or  the  sheep  ;  for  as  it  gene- 
rally feeds  upon  shrubby  pastures,  and  heathy 
mountains,  there  is  an  agreeable  mildness  in 
the  taste,  very  pleasing  to  such  as  are  fond  of 
that  aliment.  In  several  parts  of  Ireland  and 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  goat  makes  the 
chief  possession  of  the  inhabitants.  On  those 
mountains,  where  no  other  useful  animal  could 
find  subsistence,  the  ffoat  continues  to  glean 
a  sufficient  living,  and  supplies  the  hardy  na- 
tives with  what  they  consider  as  varied  lux- 
ury.  They  lie  upon  beds  made  of  their  skins, 
which  are  soft,  clean,  and  wholesome  ;  they 
live  upon  their  milk  with  oat-bread  ;  they  con. 
vert  a  part  of  it  into  butter,  and  some  into 
cheese :  the  flesh,  indeed,  they  seldom  taste 
of,  as  it  is  a  delicacy,  which  they  find  too  ex- 
pensive ;  however,  the  kid  is  considered,  even 
by  the  city  epicure,  as  a  great  rarity;  and 
the  flesh  of  the  goat,  when  properly  prepared, 
is  ranked  by  some  as  no  way  inferior  to  veni- 
son. In  this  manner,  even  in  the  wildest  so- 
litudes,  the  poor  find  comforts  of  which  the 
rich  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  dis- 
possess them  :  in  these  mountainous  retreats, 
where  the  landscape  presents  only  a  scene  of 
rocks,  heaths,  and  shrubs,  that  speak  the 
wretchednessof  the  soil,  these  simple  people 
have  their  feasts  and  iheir  pleasures;  their 
faithful  flock  of  goats  attends  them  to  these 
awful  solitudes,  and  furnishes  them  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  while  their  remote  si- 
tuation happily  keeps  them  ignorant  of  greater 
luxury. 

As  these  animals  are  apt  to  stray  from  the 
flock,  no  man  can  attend  above  fifty  of  them 
at  a  time.  They  are  fattened  in  the  same 
manner  as  sheep  ;  but  taking  every  precau. 
tion,  their  flesh  is  never  so  good,  or  so  sweet 
in  our  climate,  as  that  of  mutton.  It  is  other, 
wise  between  the  tropics.  The  mutton  there 
becomes  flabby  and  lean,  while  the  flesh  of 
the  goat  rather  seems  to  improve ;  and  in 
some  places  the  latter  is  cultivated  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  former.  We.,  therefore,  find  this 
animal  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  as 
it  seems  fitted  for  the  necessities  of  man  in 
both  extremes  Towards  the  north,  where 
the  pasture  is  coarse  and  barren,  the  goat  is 
fitted  to  find  a  scanty  subsistence ;  between 
the  tropics,  where  the  heat  is  excessive,  the 
goat  is  fitted  to  bear  the  climate,  and  its  flesh 
is  found  to  improve. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  we 
find  in  the  goat  is  in  that  of  Natolia.  The  Na. 
toliangoat,or,as  Mr  Bufibn  calls  it,  the  goaf  of 
Angora  f  has  the  ears  longer  than  ours  and  broad- 
er in  proportion.    The  male  has  horns  of  about 
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the  same  length  with  the  goat  of  Europe,  bat 
black,  and  turned  very  differently,  going  out 
horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and 
twisted  round  in  the  manner  of  a  cork-screw. 
The  horns  of  the  female  are  shorter,  and  en- 
circle  the  ear,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  ram. 
They  are  of  a  dazzling  white  colour,  and  in  all 
the  hair  is  very  long,  thick,  fine,  and  glossv  ; 
which  indeed  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the 
animals  of  Syria.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  these  animals  about  An?ora,  where  the  in- 
habitants drive  a  trade  wim  their  hair,  which 
is  sold  either  raw,  or  manufactured,  into  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  stuffs  which  are  made  from  the 
hair  of  almost  all  the  animals  of  that  country. 
These  are  well  known  among  us  by  the  name 
of  camlet, 

A  second  variety  is  the  Assyrian  goat,  of 
Gesner,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  ours, 
with  ears  almost  hanging  down  to  the  ground, 
and  broad  in  proportion.*  The  horns,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  above  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  black,  and  bending  a  little  backwards. 
The  hair  is  of  a  fox  colour,  and  under  the 
throat  there  are  two  excrescences,  much  like 
the  gills  of  a  cock.  These  animals  are  chiefly 
kept  round  Aleppo  for  the  sake  of  their  milk. 
They  are  driven  through  the  streets,  and  their 
milk  is  sold  to  the  inhabitants  as  they  pass 
along. 

In  the  third  variety  may  be  reckoned  the 
little  goat  of  Africa,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a 
kid,  but  the  hair  is  as  long  as  that  of  the  or- 
dinary  breed.  The  horns,  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  a  man's  finger,  are  thick, 
and  bend  downwards  so  close  to  the  head  that 
they  almost  enter  the  skin. 

There  is  an  animal  of  this  kind  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  called  the  blue  goat^  which 
may  be  ranked  as  the  fourth  variety.  It  is  in 
shape  like  the  domestic,  but  much  larger,  be. 
ing  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  stag.  Its  hair  is 
very  short,  and  of  a  delightful  blue  ;  but  it 
loses  a  great  deal  of  its  beautv  when  the  ani- 
mal is  dead.  It  has  a  very  long  beard  ;  but 
the  horns  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  as  in 
other  goats,  being  turned  spirally,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  cork-screw.  It  has  very  long  legs, 
but  well  proportioned,  and  the  flesh  is  very 
well  tasted,  but  lean.  For  this  reason,  in  that 
plentiful  country  it  is  chiefly  killed  upon  ac 
count  of  its  skin.  It  is  a  very  shy  animal, 
and  seldom  comes  near  the  Dutch  settlements  ; 
but  they  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
more  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country.  Be- 
sides these,  they  are  found  in  this  extensive 


^  M.  Sonini  assures  us,  that  tbotigh  the  ears  of  this 
Tirlety  tre  much  longer  than  those  of  the  common  goat, 
they  nevsr  reach  so  low  as  the  groond,  nor,  as  has  been 
reported,  are  they  erer  cropped. 


region  of  various  colours,  and  many  of  them 
are  spotted  beautifully,  with  red,  white,  and 
brown.' 

In  fine,  the  Juda  goat  resembles  oors  in 
most  parts  except  in  size,  it  being  much  smal- 
ler.  This  animal  is  common  in  Guinea,  An- 
gola, and  all  along  the  coast  of  Africa ;  it  is 
not  much  larger  than  a  hare,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely  fat,  and  its  flesh  admirably  tasted. 
It  is  in  that  country  universally  preferred  to 
mutton. 

These  animals  seem  all  of  one  kind,  with 
very  trifling  distinctions  between  them.  It 
is  true  that  they  differ  in  some  respects;  such 
as  having  neither  the  same  colour,  hair,  ears, 
or  horns.  But  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
rule  in  natural  history,  that  neither  the  horns, 
the  colour,  the  fineness  or  the  length  of  the 
hair,  or  the  position  of  the  ears,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  making  an  actual  distinction  in  the 
kinds.  These  are  accidental  varieties  pro. 
duced  by  climate  and  food,  which  are  known 
to  change  even  in  the  same  animal,  and  give 
it  a  seeming  difference  of  form.  When  we 
see  the  shapes,  the  inclinations,  and  the  inter, 
nal  conformation  of  seemingly  different  crea- 
tures nearly  the  same;  and,  above  all,  when 
we  see  them  producing  among  each  other,  we 
then  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
species,  and  asserting  that  these  are  of  the 
goat  kind,  witii  which  they  are  so  materially 
connected. 

But  although  these  are  evidently  known  to 
belong  to  the  goat  kind,  there  are  others  near- 
ly resembling  the  goat,  of  whose  kindred  we 
cannot  be  equally  certain.  These  are  such 
as,  being  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  have  not 
as  yet  been  sufficiently  subjected  to  human 
observation.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  to  which  class  they  be- 
long; whether  they  be  animals  of  a  particular 
kind,  or  merely  the  goat  in  its  state  of  savage 
freedom.  Were  there  but  one  of  these  wild 
animals,  the  inquirv  would  soon  be  ended,  and 
we  might  readily  allow  it  for  the  parent  stock; 
but,  in  the  present  case,  there  are  two  kinds 
that  have  almost  equal  pretensions  to  this  hon- 
our; and  the  claims  of  which  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  determine.  The  animals  in  ques- 
tion are  the  chamois  and  the  ibex.  These 
both  bear  very  near  approaches  to  the  goat  in 
figure;  have  horns  that  never  shed;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  are  more  different  from  each 
other  than  from  the  animal  in  question.  Prom 
which  of  these  two  sources  our  domestic  goat 
is  derived  is  not  easy  to  settle.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  entering  into  the  discussion,  I  will 
content  myself  with  the  result  of  Mr  Buffon'a 

*  This  species  is  now  Icnoum  to  be  of  the  antelope 
tribe,  and  is,  by  all  modem  soological  writers,  called 
the  blue  aiitelope. 
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inquiries.  He  is  ol  opinion  tbat  the  ibex  is 
the  principal  source;  that  our  domestic  goat  is 
the  immediate  descendant:  and  that  the  cha* 
mois  is  but  a  variety  from  that  stock,  a  sort  of 
collateral  branch  of  the  same  family.  His 
principal  reason  for  giving  the  preference  to 
the  ibex  is,  its  having  a  more  masculine  figure, 
large  horns,  and  a  large  beard;  whereas  the  cha- 
mois wants  these  marks  of  primitive  strength 
and  wildness.  He  supposes,  therefore,  in  their 
original  savage  state,  that  our  goat  has  taken 
after  the  male  of  the  parent  stock,  and  the 
chamois  after  the  female:  and  that  this  has 
produced  a  variety  in  these  animals  even  be- 
fore they  underwent  human  cultivation. 

However  this  be,  the  two  animals  in  ques- 
tion seem  both  well  fitted  for  their  precarious 
life,  being  extremely  swift,  and  capable  of 
running  with  ease  along  the  ledges  of  preci- 
pices, where  even  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  though 
instigated  by  hunger,  dares  not  pursue  them. 
They  are  both  natives  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  mountains  of  Greece;  there 
they  propagate  in  vast  numbers,  and  continue 
to  exist  in  spite  of  the  hunter  and  every  beast 
of  prey  that  is  found  incessantly  to  pursue 
them. 

The  ibex  resembles  the  goat  in  the  shape  of 
its  body;  but  differs  in  the  horns,  which  are 
much  larger.^  They  are  bent  backward, 
•^^-^— . —  t  — 

^  The  Ibex  is  an  animal  near  fire  feet  long,  tvro  feet 
eight  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  with  about  two 


inches  more  at  the  rump;  the  homs  are  flat,  sustained 
hy  two  longitudinal  ridges  at  the  sides,  traversed  by  nu- 
merous cross  ridges  or  knots,  disposed  at  intervals  so  as 
to  bear  a  resemblance,  when  seen  in  front,  to  a  segment 
of  a  cog-wheel ;  they  are  nearly  vertical  to  the  plane  of 
the  face  at  their  roots,  diverging  and  uniformly  &lcat«d 
backwards,  sometimes  thirty  inches  long,  dark  coloured, 
and  very  robust  It  is  asserted  that  the  transverse 
knots  mark  their  age.  In  the  first  years  the  ibex  is  of 
a  light  ashy-gray  colour,  deepening  to  brown  as  it  ad- 
vances in  age,  and  in  the  adult  varies  from  a  red-brown 
in  summer,  to  a  gray-brown  in  winter;  the  hair  is  never 
very  long  or  loose;  on  the  face,  and  along  the  back,  is  a 
line  of  a  dark  colour;  the  internal  face  of  the  thighs  and 
buttocks  are  whitish ;  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  inferior 
part  of  the  tail  are  white ;  the  head  under  the  chin  is 
short,  dark-brown,  and  not  very  full.  An  adult  female, 
which  was  shot  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  in  Spain, 
had  horns  much  resembling  those  of  the  male  in  his  third 
year,  but  more  slender,  less  curved,  and  marked  with  four 
knots  on  the  anterior  side;  the  forehead,  sternum,  ante- 
rior face  of  the  legs,  and  the  pasterns,  were  earthy  brown; 
the  neck  and  back  gray-brown,  paler  beneath.    Tba  ibex 


full  of  knots;  and  it  is  generally  asserted 
that  there  is  a  knot  added  every  year.  There 
are  some  of  these  found,  if  we  may  believe 
Bellonius,  at  least  two  yards  in  length.     The 


ruts  in  autumn;  the  male  then  emitting  a  most  power- 
ful smell,  assembles  tlie  females,  and  remains  with  them 
till  the  spring;  when  tlie  females  begin  to  withdraw  into 
cover,  for  the  purposes  of  parturition,  which  takes  place 
in  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  after  impregnation,  usu- 
ally  in  April ;  the  kids  following  the  mother  in  a  few 
hours  after  their  birth. 

The  species  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Europe,  the  Alps,  particularly  the  Rhcetian,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  with  their  loftiest  branches.  They  may 
exist  still  in  those  of  Candia,  Greece,  and  the  Carpa« 
thian,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  variety  noticed  by 
Pallas  in  the  Caucasian  range  was  decidedly  of  the  same 
species.  They  prefer  the  most  elevated  ridges,  upon 
and  near  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  which  tliey  invari- 
ably seek  when  pursued.  In  Savoy  and  Switzerland 
they  are  now  rarer  than  in  the  Tyrol,  and*  in  the 
Pyrenees  they  are  nearly  extinct. 

The  Abyuinian  Ibes  is  somewhat  more  elevated  on 
the  legs  than  the  European,  of  a  dirty  brownish  fawn 
colour,  with  a  short  beard,  and  lengthened  hair  under 
the  throat  down  to  the  breast,  and  a  darkish  line  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  legs,  and  along  the  back ;  the  ears 
appear  shorter,  but  the  homs,  of  a  dirty  colour,  are 
superior  in  lengtli  to  those  of  the  ibex,  forming  a  half 
circle,  closer  on  the  forehead,  less  diverging  backwards; 
they  are  subtriangular,  having  a  round  edge  to  the 
front,  marked  in  one  pair  with  twenty-three  veiy  ele- 
vated cross  ridges,  extending  to  near  the  posterior  edge, 
and  rather  irregular  in  their  distances;  besides  those, 
four  other  less  prominent  appear  near  the  base,  and  from 
the  thirteenth  the  larger  knots  are  separated  by  three 
smaller.  This  species,  we  are  told,  is  numerous  in  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Upper  Egypt 

The  Cauoanan  Ibex.  M.  F.  Cuvier  distinguishes 
this  species  from  the  iEgagrus  '*  by  the  homs  being  tri- 
angular, the  anterior  face  forming  an  angle,  with  ribs  or 
projecting  knots."  This  definition  would  apply  to  the 
Abyssinian;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
knots  are  progressively  more  distant  from  each  otlier  as 
they  recede  from  the  base,  with  uniform  transverse 
wrinkles,  not  so  prominent,  confused,  and  crowded,  as 
in  the  former.  M.  Guldenstadt  fii'st  described  the 
species,  which  ho  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Caucasian  moimtains.  In  size  and  proportions  it  re- 
sembles the  ibex  of  Europe,  but  is  broader  and  shorter 
in  the  body  ;  dark  brown  on  the  superior  parts,  and 
white  on  the  inferior;  the  head  is  gray,  excepting 
a  space  round  the  mouth,  which  is  black;  tiie breast,  and 
a  line  along  the  back,  are  dark,  and  thei-e  Is  a  white 
streak  at  the  back  of  the  shanks ;  the  under  jaw  and 
gullet  are  generally  whitish-gray,  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  legs  is  dark;  the  homs  are  about  twenty  eight 
inches  long,  dark  brown,  and  very  solid.  The  Imir  of 
this  species  is  rather  hard,  more  ashy  in  winter,  and  at 
the  root  interspersed  with  much  grayish  underwool.  The 
females  are  smaller,  with  diminished  horns,  as  in  the  for- 
mer.  This  species  of  ibex  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in 
strength  and  agility  to  the  Alpine,  making  immense 
bounds  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Monardes  relates 
that  he  saw  an  ibex  leap  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  fall- 
ing on  its  homs,  immediately  spring  up  and  move  on 
without  having  received  the  slightest  injury.  It  resides 
in  the  Caucasian  mountains  aboilt  the  sources  of  the 
Terek  and  Cuban,  and  is  probably  found  in  the  high 
mountains  of  eastern  Persia. 

The  JSgagrut,  (C.  JEgagnu.)  This  species  Is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  by  the  homs  forming  an 
acute  angle  to  the  front,  with  the  ribs  less  broad,  asaum- 
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ibex  lias  a  large  black  beard,  is  of  a  brown 
coloar,  with  a  thick  warm  coat  of  hair.  A 
streak  of  black  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
back;  and  the  belly  and  back  of  the  thighs 
are  of  a  fawn  colour. 

A?IIMAL8  OP  THE  ANTELOPE  KIND.* 

The  chamois,*  (see  plate  XIV.  fig.  15.) 
though  a  wild  animal,  is  very  easily  tamed, 
and  docile;  and  to  be  found  only  in  rocky  and 
mountainous  places.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
domestic  goat,  and  resembles  one  in  many  re- 
spects. It  is  most  agreeably  lively,  and  active 
beyond  expression.   The  chamois  hair  is  short, 


ing  an  undulating  edge,  and  the  peeterior  part  rounded. 
In  sice  and  proportion  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  ibex ; 
the  fur  is  grayish-brown  above,  with  a  dark  line  on  the 
back,  and  a  black  tail ;  the  head  black  about  the  nose, 
rufous  at  the  sides;  beard  and  throat  brown  ;  the  horns 
are  near  three  feet  long,  but  in  (he  females  they  are 
small,  or  altogether  wanting:  their  fur  is  paler  and  more 
uniform  in  colour.  Ksmpfer  noticed  the  bezoar-bear- 
ing  goat  by  the  name  of  Paseng,  which  Bufibn,  by  mis- 
take, transferred  to  an  Oryx  ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  antelopes,  as  well  as  other  ruminants,  occasion- 
ally produce  the  concretions.  That  the  oriental  bezoar 
was  extracted  chiefly  from  the  viscera  of  the  present 
species  at  a  very  early  period,  appears  Indicated  in  a 
bas  relief  at  Chelminar  or  Persepoiis,  which  represents 
a  man  leading  a  wild  goat  by  the  horns  in  token  of  tri- 
bute to  the  great  king.  Kiempfer,  Gmelin,  and  others, 
notice  the  ^gagrus  as  found  in  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains,  the  hills  of  Laar  and  Chorazan  in  Persia,  and  in 
still  greater  abundance  in  Asia  Minor.  Pallas  first 
clearly  distinguished  it  from  its  congeners,  and  con- 
jectured that  the  domestic  goats  might  derive  from  this 
stock. 

>  The  chamois  and  gazelles  described  in  the  following 
pages,  constitute  mere  species  of  the  numeVous  tribe  of 
Antklopks,  a  genus  which  has  now  obtained  among 
naturalists  a  rank  for  themselves.  This  genus  forms  the 
head  of  the  Caprine  tribe,  according  to  Cuvier,  because 
its  subordinate  groups  display  almost  invariably  cei-vine 
proportions  In  the  elegance  of  their  conformation. 

The  groups  of  the  antelope  species  with  spiral  and 
lyrated  horns  are  mostly  gregarious,  frequenting  the  open 
plains,  and  often  preferring  tlie  most  barren  tracts  ;  the 
larger  species,  however,  more  usually  live  in  families  or 
small  titwps,  on  the  desert  or  in  mountainous  woods,  and 
the  smallest  are  not  unfrequently  solitary  or  monogam- 
ous, residing  in  the  thickets,  the  forest,  or  the  borders  of 
-  rivers;  while  there  are  others  whose  habitation  is  confin- 
ed to  mountainous  regions,  inaccessible  crags,  and  even  to 
the  elevated  zones  on  the  confines  of  perpetual  snow. 
These  walk  with  perfect  composure  along  the  giddy 
brinks  of  the  most  awful  precipices,  climb  and  descend 
with  wonderful  care  and  precision,  and  leap  down  or  up 
to  the  smallest  surface  that  will  contain  their  collected 
feet  with  perfect  firmness;  but  the  speed  of  those  who 
frequent  the  plains,  and  more  particularly  of  the  swiftest 
species,  consists  in  the  alternate  action  of  three  or  four 
strokes  of  a  gallop,  terminated  by  a  long  bound,  repeated  in 
constant  succession  and  producing  a  beautiful  effect:  of 
others  it  is  an  uniform  stretch  termed  running.  Though 
vigilant  and  timid  by  nature,  the  gregarious  species  liave 
the  same  curiosity  which  deer  and  sheep  evince  at  the 
fight  of  strange  objects ;  flying  with  prodigious  speed, 
then  stopping;  and  turning  to  gaze.  Their  vdce  is 
i  M.  Peroud's  Account,  as  quoted  by  Buflbn. 


like  that  of  the  doe  ;  in  spring,  it  is  of  an  asb 
colour;  in  autumn ,  a  dun  colour,  inclining  to 
black;  and  in  winter,  cf  a  blackish  brown.  Thia 
animal  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  Dauphiny,  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germanv-  They  are  peaceful, 
gentle  creatures,  and  live  in  society  with  each 
other.  Tbey  are  found  in  flocks  of  from  four 
to  fourscore,  and  even  a  hundred,  dispersed 
upon  the  crags  of  the  mountains.  The  large 
males  are  seen  feeding  detached  from  the  rest, 
except  in  rutting  time,  when  they  approach 
the  females,  and  drive  away  the  young.  The 
time  of  their  coupling  is  from  the  b^inning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  November;  and  they 

mostly  weak,  and  seldom  heard  :  it  consists  in  some  of 
a  feeble  bleeting,  in  others  it  is  a  groaning  or  whistling 
sound,  and  there  is  one  which  barks  so  as  to  deceive  the 
unwary  traveller  into  a  belief  that  he  is  near  the  abode 
of  man,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  proof  of  his  being  benights 
ed  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  wood. 

In  a  wild  state  it  seems  that  each  species  feeds  on  a 
few  favourite  plants;  they  pick  rather  than  browse:  some, 
like  several  species  of  deer,  nibble  the  leaves  ci  trees, 
acacias,  mimosas,  and  shrubs.  The  gregarious  keeping 
on  the  open  plains,  select  grasses  and  their  roots,  lieaths, 
wild  tritica,  and  are  not  averse  to  bitter  succulents  and 
intoxicating  plants,  being  even  attracted  by  the  smoke 
of  tobacco.  There  is  a  disposition  in  several  species  t« 
dung  in  one  place,  which  arises  probably  from  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  their  sense  of  smelling.  In  general 
their  venison  is  lean,  and  savours  of  a  musky  smell :  but 
the  flesh  of  others  is  praised,  and  all  afford  the  usual 
meal  to  the  larger  nocturnal  camivora,  and  even  to  the 
eagle.  The  females,  particularly  of  the  gregarious  spe- 
cies, are  gentle  and  confident  when  reduced  to  domesti- 
city, but  the  males,  at  least  in  the  rutting  season,  are 
vicious  and  subject  to  sudden  capricious  fits.  The 
beauty  of  their  soft  and  large  dark  eyes,  has  long  been 
the  theme  of  Arabian  and  Persian  poetical  enthusiasm. 
The  very  name  gazelle,  by  which  several  of  the  genus 
are  designated,  is  also  in  Arabic  an  image  of  peculiarly 
tender  and  delicate  women ;  it  is  likewise  applied  lo  a 
species  of  stanza  of  highly  polished  and  tender  versifi- 
cation ;  the  root,  however,  seems  taken  from  the  Hindu 
Sa^i  or  Sasin,  the  name  of  the  common  antelope.  It  ap> 
peirs  that  in  the  beautiful  regions  of  the  £ak,  beyond 
the  river  Indus,  these  animals  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  mankind  in  an  extraordinary  deg.''ee,  even  in  the  prim- 
itive ages  of  tliat  land  of  early  civilization  ;  for  we  find 
them  in  the  oldest  mythologies,  and  among  the  symbols 
of  its  astronomy.  The  fleetness  of  the  antelope  was 
proverbial  even  in  the  earliest  times:  the  speed  of  A**- 
hel  (2d  Samuel  ii.  18.)  is  beautifully  compared  to  that 
of  the  Kebi,  and  the  Gadites  were  said  to  be  as  swift  as 
the  antelopes  upon  the  mountains.  Tlie  sacred  writers 
took  their  similes  from  such  objects  as  were  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves. 
There  is  another  instance  drawn  from  the  same  subject: 
the  disciple  raised  to  life  at  Joppa  was  supposed  to  liave 
been  called  Tabitha,  i.  e.  Dorcas,  or  the  antelope,  fix)m 
the  beauty  of  her  eyes.  And  to  this  day  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  female  beauty 
in  the  eastern  regions  is,  jiine  el  lezoxel,  '*  You  have 
the  eves  of  an  antelope." 

Of  the  very  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Antelope, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a  complete  and 
distinct  description.  The  more  remaricable  of  them 
will  be  found  noticed  in  the  text,  under  the  head  of 
Gtselles,  and  in  the  notes  appended  to  that  seetJoo. 
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bring  forth  in  March  and  April  The  young 
keeps  with  the  dam  about  five  months,  and 
sometimes  longer,  if  the  hunters  and  the 
wolves  do  not  separate  them.  It  is  asserted 
that  they  live  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years.  Their  flesh  is  good  to  eat ;  and  they 
are  found  to  have  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 
suet,  which  far  surpasses  that  of  the  goat  in 
hardness  and  goodness.  The  chamois  has 
scarcely  any  cry,  as  most  animals  are  known 
to  have ;  if  it  has  any  it  is  a  kind  of  feeble 
bleat,  by  which  the  parent  calls  its  young. 
But  in  cases  of  danger,  and  when  it  is  to 
warn  the  rest  of  the  flock,  it  uses  a  hissing 
noise,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  creature  is 
extremely  vigilant,  and  has  an  eye  the  quick- 
est  and  most  piercing  in  nature.  Its  smell 
also  is  not  less  distinguishing.  When  it  sees 
its  enemy  distinctly,  it  stops  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  if  the  person  be  near,  in  an  instant 
after  it  flies  off.  In  the  same  manner,  by  its 
smell,  it  can  discover  a  man  at  half  a  league 
distance,  and  gives  the  earliest  notice.  Upon 
any  alarm,  therefore,  or  any  apprehension  of 
danger,  the  chamois  begins  his  hissing  note 
with  such  force,  that  the  rocks  and  the  forests 
re-echo  to  the  sound.  The  first  hiss  continues 
as  long  as  the  time  of  one  inspiration.  In 
the  beginning  it  is  very  sharp,  and  deeper  to- 
wards the  crnse.  The  animal  having,  after 
this  first  alarm,  reposed  a  moment,  again  looks 
round,  and  perceiving  the  reality  of  its  fears, 
continues  to  hiss  by  intervals,  until  it  has 
spread  the  alarm  to  a  very  great  distance. 
During  this  time,  it  seems  in  the  most  violent 
agitation ;  it  strikes  the  ground  with  its  fore- 
foot, and  sometimes  with  both ;  it  bounds  from 
rock  to  rock ;  it  turns  and  looks  .round ;  it  runs 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and,  still  per- 
ceiving the  enemy,  flies  with  all  its  speed. 
The  hissing  of  the  male  is  much  louder  and 
sharper  than  that  of  the  female;  it  is  per- 
formed  through  the  nose ;  and  is  properly  no 
more  than  a  very  strong  breath  driven  violent- 
ly through  a  small  aperture.  The  chamois 
feeds  upon  the  best  herbage,  and  chooses  the 
most  delicate  parts  of  the  plants,  the  flower, 
and  the  tender  buds.  It  is  not  less  delicate 
with  regard  to  several  aromatic  herbs  which 
grow  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  It 
drinks  but  very  little  while  it  feeds  upon  the 
succulent  herbage,  and  chews  the  cud  in  the 
intervals  of  feeding.  This  animal  is  greatly 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  eyes,  which  are 
round  and  sparkling,  and  which  mark  the 
warmth  of  its  constitution.  Its  head  is  fur* 
nished  with  two  small  horns,  of  about  half  a 
foot  lo'ng,  of  a  beautiful  black,  and  rising 
from  the  forehead,  almost  betwixt  the  eyes. 
These,  contriary  to  what  they  are  found  in 
other  animals,  instead  of  going  backwards  or 
vol..  I. 


sideways,  jet  out  forward,  and  bend  a  little, 
at  their  extremities,  backward,  in  a  small  cir- 
cle,  and  end  in  a  very  sharp  point  The  ears 
are  placed,  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  near 
the  horns ;  and  there  are  two  stripes  of  black 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  the  rest  being  of  a 
whitish  yellow,  which  never  changes.  The 
horn  of  this  animal  is  often  used  as  the  head 
of  a  cane.  Those  of  the  female  are  less, 
and  not  so  much  bent;  and  some  farriers 
are  seen  to  bleed  cattle  with  them.  Those 
animals  are  so  much  incommoded  by  heat, 
that  they  are  never  found  in  summer,  ex- 
cept  in  the  caverns  of  rocks,  amidst  frag, 
ments  of  unmclted  ice,  under  the  shade  of 
high  and  spreading  trees,  or  of  rough  and 
hanging  precipices,  that  face  the  north,  and 
which  keep  ofl"  entirely  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
They  go  to  pasture  both  morning  and  evening, 
and  seldom  durine  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
run  along  the  rocks  with  great  ease  and  seem- 
ing indifierence,  and  leap  from  one  to  another, 
so  that  no  dogs  are  able  to  pursue  them. 
There  is  notliing  more  extraordinary  than  to 
see  them  climbing  and  descending  precipices, 
that  to  all  other  quadrupeds  are  inaccessible. 
They  always  mount  or  descend  in  an  oblique 
direction  and  throw  themselves  down  a  rock 
of  thirty  feet,  and  light  with  great  security 
upon  some  excrescence  or  fragment,  on  the 
side  of  the  precipice,  which  is  just  large  enough 
to  place  their  feet  upon;  they  strike  the  rock, 
however,  in  their  descent,  with  their  feet, 
three  or  four  times,  to  stop  the  velocity  of  their 
motion;  and,  when  they  have  got  upon  their 
base  below,  thev  at  once  seem  fixed  and  secure. 
In  fact,  to  see  them  jump  in  this  manner,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  wings  than  legs:  some, 
indeed,  pretend  to  say,  that  they  use  their 
horns  for  climbing;  but  this  wants  confirma- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  their  legs  alone  are 
formed  for  this  arduous  employment,  the  hin- 
der being  rather  longer  than  the  former,  and 
bending  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  they 
descend  upon  them,  they  break  the  force  of 
the  fall.  It  is  also  asserted,  that  when  thev 
feed,  one  of  them  always  stands  as  centinel, 
but  how  far  this  may  be  true  is  questionable. 
For  certain ,  while  they  feed  there  are  some 
of  them  that  keep  continually  gazing  round 
the  rest;  but  this  is  practised  among  all  gre- 
garious  animals;  so  that  when  they  see  any 
danger,  they  warn  the  rest  of  the  herd  of  its 
approach.  During  the  rigours  of  winter,  the 
chamois  sleeps  in  the  thicker  forests,  and  feeds 
upon  the  sbnibs  and  the  buds  of  the  pine  tree. 
It  sometimes  turns  up  the  snow  with  its  foot 
to  look  for  herbage,  and  where  it  is  green 
makes  a  delicious  repast.  The  more  craggy 
and  uneven  the  forest,  the  more  this  animal 
is  pleased  with  the  abode,  which  thus  adds 
to  its  security.  The  hunting  the  rhamois 
80 
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is  very  laborious,  and  eitrerooly  difficalt^ 
The  most  usual  way  is  to  hide  behind  the  clefts 
of  tho  rocks,  and  shoot  thexn.  This,  however 
raust  be  done  with  great  precaution ;  the  sports* 
man  must  creep  for  a.  vast  way  upon  his  belly 

*  The  chamois  huittsni  of  tho  Alps  are  remarkable 
•aamplee  of  what  man  may  aeoomplish  bf  courai^,  per- 
seYerance»  and  coDsCaot  experimonl.  If  he  fidrly  bring 
his  physical  powers,  and  his.  mochanical  aida,  into,  a 
contest  even  with  such  surprising  Caculties  as  the  chamois 
possesses,  the  triumph  is  his;  and  this  triumph  shows  us 
that  there  are  f^w  things  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
energy. 

The  chaaois  hunter  aata  ou|.  upon  hia  expedition  of 
fatigue  and  danger  generally  in  the.  night  His  olyect 
is  to  find  himself  at  the  break  of  day  in  Uie  most  elevated 
pastures,  where  the  chamois  comes  to  feed  before  the 
fleck  shall  have  arrived  there.  The  ohamoit  feedtonly 
at  morning,  and  evening.  When  the  hunter  has.  ncaciy 
reached  the  spot  where  he  expects  to  fUid  hisi  prey,  he 
reconnoitres  with  a  telescope.  If  he  finds  not  the  cha^ 
mois,  he  mounts  stiU  higher;^ but  if  he  discovers  him, 
he  endeavours  to  climb  above  hin,  and  to  get  nearer, 
by  passing  ronnd  some  ravine,  op  gliding  b^ind  some 
emineneo  or  raok.  When  he  is  near  enough  Jbo.  disiuio 
guish  the  boms  of  tha  animal  (whiirh  are  small,  mundt 
pointed,  and  bent  backward  like  a  heok,)  he  rests  his 
rifle  upon  a  rock,  and  takes  his  aim  with  great  coolness. 
He  rarely  misses.  Tills  rifle  is  often  double-barrelled. 
If  the  chamois  &ll8y  be  runs  to  his  praj^— makes  sure  of 
him  by  cutting  the  bam^stringfr— and  appUea.-  himself  to 
consider  by  what  way  he  may  best  regain  his.  village* 
If  the  routp  is  very  difficult,  he  contents  himself  with 
skilming  the  chamofa; — but  If  the  way  is  at  all  practi- 
cable with  a  load,  be  throws  the  animal  over  his  shoulder, 
and.  benrs  it  home  to  his  fimily,  undaunted  by  the  di». 
tance  he  has  to  go,  and  the  precipices,  he  hw  •  tA  crossi 
But  when,  as  ia  mora  frequently,  the  cas^  the  vigilant 
animal  perceives  the  hunter,  he  flies  with  the  greatest 
swiftness  into  the  glaciers,  leaping  with  incredible  speed 
over  the  frozen  snows  and  pointed  rocks.  It  is  particu- 
larly difficult  to  approach  the  chamois  when  there  are 
many  together.  While  the>  herd  gn«e,  one.  of  them  is 
planted  as  a  centinel  on  the  p<^nt  of  some  rock  which 
commands  all  the  avenues  of  their  paaturage ; — and  when 
he  perceives  an  object  of  alarm,  he  makes  a  sharp  hissing 
noise,  at  the  sound  of'  which  aU  the  rest  run  towards 
hifft,  to  judge  for  themsebres  of  the  nature  of  the  danger. 
If  they  d^cover  a  beast  of  prey  or  ahuoter,  the  most  expert 
ienced  puts  himself  «t  their  head'— and  they  bound  along, 
one  after  the  other,  into  the  most  inaccessible  places. 

It  is  then  that  the  labours  of  the  hunter  commence ; 
for  then  carried  awi^  by  the  excitement,  he^  knows  no 
danger.  He  crosses  the  snows,  without  thinking  of  the 
abysses  which  they  may  cover;  he  plunges  into,  the  most 
dangerous  passes  of  the  mountains— 1^  climbs  up»  he 
leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  without  considering  how  he  can 
return.  The  night  often  finds  him  in  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit ;  but  he  does  not  give  it  up  fsr  this  obstacle.  He 
considers  that  the  chamois  will  stop  during  the  darkness, 
u  well  as  himself,  and  that  on  the  morrow  be  may  again 
reach  them.  He  passes  then  the  night,  not  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  nor  in  a  cave  covered  with  verdure,  as  does 
the  hunter  of  the  plain— -but  upon  a  naked  rock,  or  upon 
a  heap  of  rough  stones,  without  any  sort  of  shelter*  He 
is  alone,  without  Are,  wittiout  light;  but  he  takes  (rom 
his  bag  a  bit  of  cheese  and  some  of  the  barley-bread» 
which  is  his  ordinary  food — bread  so  hard  that  he  is 
obliged  to  break  it  between  two  stones,  or  to  cleave  it 
with  the  axe  which  he  always  carries  wHh  him  to  cut 
steps  which  shall  serve  for  his  ladder  up  the  rocks  of  ice. 
His  frugal  meal  being  soon  ended,  he  puts  a  stone  under 
his  head,  and  is  presently  asleep,  dreaming  of  the  way 


in  silenoe^  and  take  also  the  advantage  of  the 
wind^  which  if  it  blow  from,  him  they  would 
instantly  perceive.  When  arriYed  at  a  pro- 
p^  distaQce^  he  then  advancea  his  piece, 
which  is  to  ba  nfie^-bazrelled^  and  ta  carry 


the  chamois  has  taken.  He  is  awakened  by  th«  fiiesh- 
ness  of'  the  morning  air;  he  rises,  pierced  through  with 
celd;  be  measures  with  his  eyes  the  precipices  which  h« 
miKt  .yst  cUmb,  ta  reach  the  diamois-,  he  drinks  a,  little 
brandy^  (of  which  hA  always  evries  a  small  proviaien,) 
throws  his  bag  across  bis  shoulder,  and  again  rushes  for- 
ward to  encounter  new  dangers.  These  daring  aiid 
persevering  hmiters  often  remain  whole  days  in  the 
dreariest  Mlitudes  of  the  gladers  of  Chamomi ;  and 
during  this  time,  ttieir  funiliai^  ssid^  alBTe  all,  tbeir 
unhappy  wivea^  feel  the-  keenest  alasm  for  their  safety* 

And  yet  with  the.fuU  knowledge  of  the  dangers  to  be 
encountered,  the  chase  of  the  chamois  is  the  object  of 
an  insurmountable  passion.  Saussnre  knew»  handsome 
yoong  nan,  of  the  district  of  Chameuni,  who  was  aboat 
to  be  manied^  -and  the  adventurous  hunter  thus  ad- 
(kessed  the  naturalist:—"  My  grandfather  was  killed  in 
the  chase  of  the  chamois>;  my  father  was  killed  also ; 
and  I  am  so  certain  that  I  shall  be- killed  myself,  that  I 
call  this  bag,  which  I  always  carry  in  hunting,  my  wind- 
ing sheet:  I  am  euro  that  I'shall  have  no  other;  and  yet  if 
you  were  to  o0er  tev  make  my  fortune^  upon  the  eondi* 
tion  that  I  should  renounce,  the  chase,  of  the  chamois,  I 
should  refuse  your  kindness."  Saussnre  adds,  that  be 
went  several  journeys  in  the-Alps  with  this  youngman  : 
that'  be  possessed  astonishing  skf U  and  strength ;  but 
that  Ida  tsmerHy  wna  gtpeater  than  either ;  aid  that  two 
years  aiUrwards  hometthe  fiitd  which  ho  antidpatad, 
by  his  foot  failing  on  the. brink  of  a.  precipice-  to  which 
he  had  leaped.  It  is  tho  chase  itself  which  attracU 
these  people,  more  than  the  value  of  the  prey :  it  is  tho 
alternation  of  hope  and  fear— tho  continual  excitement 
— thevety  dangers  ;thenMelveo—4fvhich  render  tha  chai> 
mois-himter  indiflbrent  to  all  other  pleasurea.  TIm 
same  passion  for  hardy,  adventure  constituted  the  chi«/ 
charm  of  the  soldier*s  and  the  sailor's  life ;  and,  like  ail 
other  passions,  to  be  safe  and  innocent,  it  must  be  in- 
dnlged  in  great  mederation--Bear  akin  as  it  Is  to  one  el 
our  most .seusleas- and.  misch&eveua  ppspenslties,  gfua- 
bliag;. 

The,  very  few  individuals  of  those  who  grow  old  in 
this  trade  bear  on  their  countenances  the  traces  of  the 
life  which  they  have  led.  They  have  «  wild  and  some- 
what haggssd  and-  desperats  ahr^  by  which  thay  may 
be  recognised  in  the  hiidat  of  a  iCrowd,  Many  of  tho 
superstitious  peasants  believe  that  they  are.soroeren — 
that  they  have  commerce-  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  that 
it  is  he  that  throws  them  over  the  precipices.  Wliea 
the  enormous  glaciers  and  smnnrils  of  Ment  Kane  are 
beheld  fpom  tfaavaUeys^  it  is  indeed  ahnost  mireentons 
that  any  mortal  shoukl  be  found  hardy  enough  to  cUmh 
them ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a  simple  peasant 
should  believe  that  somewhat  above  human  excitement 
had  inspired  these  perilous  undertakings.  To  the  trm 
veller^  or  to  the  native  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  Mont 
Blanc,  is  an  ohlect  of  awe  and  astonishment ;  and  the 
devotion  of  the  instructed,  and  the  superstition  cf  the 
unenlightened,  are  perhape  equally  tributes  to  the  God  of 
nature,  when  they  thus  look  upon  one  of  the  grandest  of 
natural  objects — 

"The  dread  (unbaasadar  fttnn  earth  to  heaven.** 

The  chamois  is  now  getting  rare  in  Switaerland,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inhabitants  being  allowed  to  hunt  him 
at  all  seasons ;  but  the  race  may  be  expected  again  to 
multiplyi  as  the  old  regulations  for  determining  the 
periods  of  hunting  are  again  intseduced. — ^Vmi».**  7%m 
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«ne  ball,  and  tries  his  fortune  among  them. 
Some  slio  pursue  diis  animal,  as  they  do  the 
stag,  by  piscine  proper  persons  at  all  the  pas- 
sages -of  a  glade  or  valley,  and  then  sending 
in  others  to  rouse  the  game.  Dogs  are  mite 
useless  m  this  chase,  as  Ihey  rather  alarm 
than  overtake.  Nor  is  it  without  danger, 
even  to  the  men,  for  it  often  happens  that 
-when  the  animal  finds  itself  overpressed  it 
drives  at  the  hunter  with  its  head,  and  often 
tumbles  him  down  the  neighbouring  preci- 
pice. This  animal  cannpt  go  upon  ice  when 
smooth ;  but  if  theve  be  the  least  inequalities 
on  its  surface,  it  then  bounds  along  in  securi- 
ty, and  quickly  evades  all  pursuit 

The  skin  of  the  chamois  was  once  famous, 
when  tanned,  for  its  softness  and  warmth  ;  at 
present,  however,  since  the  art  of  tanning  has 
been  brought  to  greater  perfection,  ^e  leather 
called  ^kammoy  is  made  also  from  those  of  the 
tame  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  deer.  Many 
medicinal  virtues  also  were  said  to  reside  in 
the  blood,  fa,t,  gall,  and  the  concretion  some- 
times found  in  ue  stomach  of  this  animal,  call- 
ed the  Oemum  hcMour,  The  fat,  mixed  with 
milk,wassaidto  be  good  in  ulcers  of  ^e  lungs. 
The  gall  was  said  to  be  useful  in  'Strengthening 
the  sight ;  the  stone,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  und  blackish,  was  formerly  In 
groat  request  for  having  the  same  virtues  with 
•riental  bezoar.  However,  in  the  present  en. 
lightened  state  of  physic,  all  these  medicines 
are  quite  out  of  repute ;  and  although  we  have 
the  names  of  several  medicines  procurable 
frem  quadrupeds,  yet,  except  the  musk  or 
hartshorn  alone,  I  xnow  of  none  in  any  de- 
gree of  reputation.  It  is  true,  the  fat,  the 
urine,  the  beak, and  even  the  dung  of  various 
animals,  may  be  found  efficacious,  where  bet- 
ter remedies  are  not  to  be  had;  but  they  are 
itLX  surpassed  by  many  at  present  in  use,  whose 
operations  we  know,  and  whose  virtues  arc 
oonfirmed  by  repeated  experience. 

Such  are  the  quadrupeds  that  more  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  the  goat  kind.  Each  of  these, 
in  all  piulNLbility,  can  engender  and  breed 
with  the  other ;  and  were  the  whole  race  ex- 
tinguished, except  any  two,  these  would  be 
sufficient  to  replenish  the  world,  and  continue 
the  kind.  Nature,  however,  proceeds  in  her 
variations  by  slow  and  insensible  de^es,  and 
scarcely  dmws  a  firm  distinguished  line  be- 
tween any  two  neighbouring  races  of  animals 
whatsoever.  Thus,  it  is  hard  to  discover 
where  the  sheep  ends,  and  the  goat  begins ; 
and  we  shall  find  it  still  harder  to  fix  precise- 
ly the  boundaries  between  the  goat  kind  and 
the  deer.  In  all  transitions  from  one  kind  to 
the  other,  there  are  to  be  found  a  middle  race 
of  animals  that  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  both,  and  that  can  precisely  be  referred  to 
neither.     That  race  of  quadrupeds,  called  the 


^iazMe$,  are  of  this  kind ;  they  are  properly 
neither  goat  nor  deer,  and  yet  they  have  many 
of  the  marks  of  both ;  they  make  the  shade 
between  these  two  kinds,  and  fill  up  the  chasm 
in  nature. 


THE  OAZBULE/ 

The  Gazelles,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds,  can,  with  propriety,  be  referred  neither 
to  the  goatt  nor  the  deer,  and  yet  they  partake 
of  both  natures.  Like  the  goat  they  have  hol- 
low horns  that  never  fall,  which  is  otherwbe 
in  the  deer.  They  have  a  gall-bladder  which 
is  found  in  the  goat,  and  not  in  tiie  deer;  and, 
like  that  animal,  they  feed  rather  upon  shrubs 
than  grassy  pastures.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  resemble  the  roebuck  in  size  and  deli- 
cacy  of  form;  they  have  deep  pits  under  the 
eyes  like  that  animal;  they  resemble  the  roe- 
buck in  tiie  colour  and  nature  of  their  hair: 
they  resemble  him  in  the  bunches  upon  their 
legs,  which  only  differ  in  being  upon  the  fore- 
legs in  these,  and  on  the  hmd-legs  in  the 
other.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of  a  mid. 
die  nature  between  these  two  kinds;  or,  to 
speak  with  'greater  truth  and  precision,  they 
form  a  distinct  kind  by  themselves. 

The  distinguishing  maiks  of  this  tribe  of 
animals,  by  which  they  difier  both  from  the 
goat  and  the  deer,  are  these;  their  horns  are 
made  differently,  being  annulated  or  ringed 
round,  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  longi- 
tudinal depressions  running  from  the  bottom 


*■  The  fftuttUhu  ^TMi^.-^Of  the  ^fltt  geous  inttlope, 
then  appear  to  be  two  pvallel  Uaes  of  iffinitict,  deecend- 
ing  wiUi  triilog  intetchngaB  of  subordinate  chamctera, 
down  to  the  lower  groups  included  in  it.  The  first  with 
horns  !n  both  sexes,  through  various  classes  till  we  arrive 
It  thiise  trhfch  depnrt  from  the  slender  structure  df  the 
fomir,  and  gradiiallf  assame  juore  the  charaetert  Af 
Capra  and  Ovis.  The  larger  spedes  live  in  funilies  or 
herds,  but  the  smaller  are  gregarious,  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance from  wooded  scenes,  ai^  residing  principally  on 
the  barren  deserts ;  these,  however,  they  will  quit  in  the 
night,  to  approach  cultivation,  and  it  is  said  in  the  deso- 
lated provinoes  of  Abyssinia,  they  are  fond  of  resorting 
to  the  fieids,  where  the  result  of  former  agriculture  has 
left  abundance  of  grain  growing  wild,  to  seek  cover  and 
food,  and  thus  concealed,  they  are  hunted  with  difficulty. 
The  Arabs  and  Bedouins  of  Africa  and  Westom  Asia, 
somethnes  shoot  them  by  watching  their  approach  to  the 
springs,  or  lumi  them  by  contriving  to  get  suddenly 
among  the  lieid,  ind  throwing  a  heavy  stick  horiionlalfy 
at  the  nearest,  and  generally  breaking  the  legs  of  one  or 
more,  llie  nobles  in  Persia,  and  the  wealthy  Turks, 
and  Moors  pursue  them  with  the  hawk,  or  slip  the  Per- 
sian lynK  to  surprise  them;  bat  in  all  these  cases,  even 
when  the  hawk  is  flown,  it  is  necessary  to  circumvent 
the  quarry,  unless  the  herd  be  so  large  as  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  alarm,  or  It  would  be  labour  in  vain  to  reach 
them.  Although  they  feed  most  about  dawn  and  twi- 
light, wandering  travellers  sometimes  come  suddenly  at 
night  upon  a  herd,  and  it  is  observed,  that  if  no  dogs  be 
present,  they  will  scarcely  rise  and  go  further  Una  a 
short  distance  to  lie  down  again;  but  if  unusual  nolsa 
disturb  them,  the  whole  trot  oA'and  evince  symptoms  of 
aniicty  till  the  return  of  day-light. — CuvUr. 
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to  the  point  They  haye  bunches  of  hair  upon 
their  fore-legs;  they  have  a  streak  of  black, 
red,  or  brown,  running  along  the  lower  part 
of  their  sides,  and  three  streaks  of  whitish  hair 
in  the  internal  side  of  the  ear.  These  are 
characters  that  none  of  them  are  without;  be. 
sides  these,  there  are  otliers  which,  in  gener- 
al,  they  are  found  to  have,  and  which  are 
more  obvious  to  the  beholder.  Of  all  ani. 
mals  in  the  world,  the  gazelle  has  the  most 
beautiful  eye,  extremely  brilliant,  and  yet  so 
meek,  that  all  the  eastern  poets  compare  the 
eyes  of  their  mistresses  to  those  of  this  ani- 
niaL^  A  gazelle-eyed  beauty  is  considered  as 
the  highest  c-ompliment  that  a  lover  can  pay; 
and,  indeed  the  Greeks  themselves  thought  it 
no  inelegant  piece  of  flattery  to  resemble  the 
eyes  of  a  lieautiful  woman  to  those  of  a  cow. 
The  gazelle,  for  the  most  part,  is  more  deli- 
cately and  finely  limbed  than  even  the  roe- 
buck; its  hair  is  as  short,  but  finer  and  more 
glossy.  Its  hinder  legs  are  longer  than  those 
before,  as  in  the  hare,  which  gives  it  greater 
security  in  ascending  or  descending  steep 
places.  Their  swiftness  is  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  the  roe;  but  as  the  latter  bounds 
forward,  so  these  run  alone  in  an  even  uninter- 
rupted course.  Most  of  them  are  brown  upon 
the  back,  white  under  the  belly,  with  a  black 
stripe  separating  those  colours  between.  Their 
tail  is  of  various  lengths,  but  in  all  covered 
with  pretty  long  hair;  and  their  ears  are  beau- 
tiful, well  placed,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
They  all  have  a  cloven  hoof,  like  the  sheep; 
they  all  have  permanent  horns;  and  the  female 
has  them  smaller  than  the  male. 

Of  these  animals  Mr  Bufibn  makes  twelve 
varieties;  which,  however,  is  much  fewer  than 
what  other  naturalists  have  made  them.  The 
first  is  the  ffozeUa,  properly  so  called,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  the  roebuck,  and  very  much 
resembling  it  in  all  the  proportions  of  its  body, 
but  entirely  differing,  as  was  said,  in  the  na- 
ture and  fashion  of  ue  horns,  which  are  black 
and  hollow,  like  those  of  the  ram  or  the  goat, 
and  never  fall.  The  second  he  calls  the  kevel, 
which  is  rather  less  than  the  former;  its  eyes 
also  seem  larger;  and  its  horns,  instead  of 
being  round,  are  flatted  on  the  sides,  as  well 
in  the  male  as  the  female.  The  third  he  calls 
the  corin,  which  very  much  resemble^  the  two 
former,  but  that  it  is  still  less  than  either.  Its 
horns  also  are  smaller  in  proportion,  smoother 
than  those  of  the  other  two,  and  the  annular 

^  Moor«,  in  his  Lalla  Rookh,  takes  advantage  of  the 
fine  eye  of  tlie  gazelle: — 

Oh,  9rcr  tboa,  from  childhood's  boor. 

Tro  i«*en  my  fondest  hopes  di*r«y: 
1  never  loredatreeorlloivn'. 

But  *twM  the  first  to  fiide  away. 
I  never  nursed  a  youn;^  nixella. 

To  fdad  me  vrhth  its  soft  black  (*y«s 
Bat  when  It  came  to  know  roe  welt. 

Aiid  loro  mo— it  was  sura  to  die." 


prominences  belonging  to  the  kind  are  scarce- 
ly discernible,  and  may  rather  be  called  wrin- 
kles than  prominences.  Some  of  these  ani* 
mals  are  often  seen  streaked  like  the  tiger. 
These  three  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
species.  The  fourth  he  calls  the  teiran,  the 
horns  only  of  which  he  has  seen;  which,  from 
their  size,  and  the  description  of  travellers,  he 
supposes  to  belong  to  a  larger  kind  of  the 
gazelle,  found  in  India  and  Persia,  under  that 
denomination. 

The  fifth  he  calls  the  koba,  and  the  sixth 
the  kobi  these  two  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  size,  the  former  being  much  larger  than 
the  latter.  The  muzzle  of  these  animals  is 
much  longer  than  those  of  the  ordinary  gas. 
elle;  the  head  is  difierently  shaped,  and  they 
have  no  depressions  under  the  eyes.  The 
seventh  he  calls  after  its  Egyptian  name,  the 
algazds  which  is  shaped  pretty  much  like  the 
ordinary  gazelle,  except  that  the  horns  are 
much  longer,  being  generally  three  feet  from 
the  point  to  the  insertion;  whereas,  in  the  com- 
mon gazelle,  they  are  not  above  a  foot;  they 
are  smaller  also,  and  straighter,  till  near  the 
extremities,  when  they  turn  short,  with  a  very 
sharp  flexure;  they  are  black  and  smooth,  and 
the  annular  prominences  are  scarcely  observ- 
able. The  eighth  is  called  the  pa»an;  or,  by 
some,  the  hezoar  ^oai,  which  greatly  resembles 
the  former,  except  a  small  variety  in  their 
horns;  and  also  with  this  diflerence,  that  as 
the  algazcl  feeds  upon  the  plains,  this  is  only 
found  in  the  mountains.  They  are  both  in- 
habitants of  the  same  countries  and  climate, 
being  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
This  last  is  the  animal  famous  for  that  con- 
cretion in  the  intestines  or  stomach,  called  the 
oriental  bezoar,  which  was  once  in  such  repute 
all  over  the  world  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  The 
word  bezoar  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  either 
from  the  pazan  or  pazar,  which  is  the  animal 
that  produces  it;  or  from  a  word  in  the  Arabic 
language,  which  signifies  antidote  or  counter- 
poison.  It  is  a  stone  of  a  glazed  blackish  col- 
our, found  in  the  stomach  or  the  intestines  of 
some  animal,  and  brought  over  to  us  from  the 
East  Indies.  Like  all  other  animal  concre- 
tions, it  is  found  to  have  a  kind  of  nucleus,  or 
hard  substance  within,  upon  which  the  exter- 
nal coatings  were  formed;  for,  upon  being 
sawed  through,  it  is  seen  to  have  layer  over 
layer,  as  in  an  onion.  This  nucleus  is  of  various 
kinds;  sometimes  the  buds  of  a  shrub,  some- 
times a  piece  of  a  stone,  and  sometimes  a  mar- 
casite.  This  stone  is  from  the  size  of  an  acorn 
to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg;  the  larger  the  stone, 
the  more  valuable  it  is  held;  its  price  increas- 
ing,  like  that  of  a  diamond.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  stone  of  four  ounces  sold  in  En- 
ope  for  above  two  hundred  pounds;  but  at 
present  the  price  is  greatly  (alien,  and  they 
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tre  in  venf  little  esteem.  The  beseoar  is  of 
various  cofouiis;  sometimes  of  a  blood  colour, 
sometimes  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  of  all  the 
shades  between  these  two.  It  is  generally 
glossy,  smooth,  and  has  a  fragrant  smell,  Jike 
that  of  ambergris,  probably  arising  from  the 
aromatic  vegetables  upon  which  tho  animal 
that  produces  it  feeds.  It  has  been  given  in  ver. 
tisoes,  epilepsies,  palpitations^  of  the  heart, 
colic,  and  jaundice;  and  in  those  places  where 
the  dearness,  and  not  the  value  of  medicines 
is  consulted,  in  almost  every  disorder  incident 
to  man.  In  all,  perhaps,  it  is  equally  effica- 
cious, acting  only  as  an  absorbent  powder, 
and  possessing  virtues  equal  to  common  chalk, 
or  crabs-claws.  Judicious  physicians  have 
therefore  discarded  it;  and  this  celebrated 
medicine  is  now  chiefly  consumed  in  countries 
where  the  knowledge  of  nature  has  been  but 
little  advanced.  When  this  medicine  was  in 
its  highest  reputation,  many  arts  were  used  to 
adulterate  it;  and  many  countries  endeavoured 
to  find  out  a  bezoar  of  their  own.  Thus  we 
bad  occidental  bezoar,  brought  from  America; 
German  bezoar,  which  has  been  mentioned 
before;  cow  bezoar;  and  monkey  bezoar.  In 
fact,  there  is  scarcely  an  animal, except  of  the 
carnivorous  kinds,  that  does  not  produce  some 
of  these  concretions  in  the  stomach,  intestines, 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  even  in  the  heart  To 
these,  ignorance  may  impute-virtues  that  they 
do  not  possess;  experience  has  found  but  few 
cures  performed  by  their  efficacy:  but  it  is 
well  known,  that  they  often  prove  fatal  to  the 
animal  that  bears  them.  These  concretions 
are  generally  found  in  cows,  by  their  practice 
of  liking  oflf  their  hair,  which  gathers  in  the 
stomach  into  (he  shape  of  a  ball,  acquires  a 
surprising  degree  of  hardness,  and  sometimes 
a  polish  hke  leather.  They  are  often  as  large 
as  a  goose-egg;  and  when  become  too  large 
to  pass,  block  up  the  passage  of  the  food,  and 
the  animal  dies.  The  substance  of  these  balls, 
however,  is  different  from  the  bezoar  mentioned 
above;  being  rather  a  concretion  of  hair  than 
of  stone.  There  b  a  bezoar  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  a  boar,  and  thence  called  hog  bezoar, 
in  very  great  esteem;  but  perhaps  with  as  little 
justice  as  any  of  the  former.  In  short,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  there  is  scarcely  an 
animal,  or  scarcely  a  part  of  their  bodies,  in 
which  concretions  are  not  formed ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  as  Mr  Buffon  justly  remarks, 
that  the  bezoar  so  much  in  use  formerly,  was 
not  the  production  of  the  pazar,  or  any  one 
animal  only,  but  that  of  the  whole  gazelle 
kind;  who,  feeding  upon  odoriferous  herbs  and 
plants,  gave  this  admirable  fragrance  to  the 
accidental  concretions  which  they  were  found 
to  produce.  As  this  medicine,  however,  is 
but  little  used  at  present,  our  curiosity  is  much 
abated  m  to  the  cause  of  its  formation.     To 


return,  therefore,  to  the  varieties  in  the  gazelle 
tribe,  the  ninth  is  called  the  ranguer,  and  is 
a  native  of  Senegal.  This  differs  somewhat 
in  shape  and  colour  from  the  rest;  but  particu- 
larly m  the  shape  of  its  horns,  which  are 
straight  to  near  the  points,  where  they  crook 
forward,  pretty  mnch  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  chamois  they  crook  backward.  The 
tenth  variety  of  the  gazelle  is  the  antelope,  so 
well  known  to  the  English,  who  have  given 
it  the  name.  This  animal  is  of  the  size  of  a 
roebuck,  and  resembles  the  gazelle  in  many 
particulars,  but  differs  in  others:  it  has  deeper 
eye-pits  than  the  former;  the  horns  are  formed 
differently  also,  being  about  sixteen  inches 
long,  almost  touching  each  other  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  spreading  as  they  rise,  so  as  at  their 
tips  to  be  sixteen  inches  asunder.  They  have 
the  annular  prominences  of  their  kind,  but  not 
so  distinguishable  as  in  the  gazelle:  however, 
they  have  a  double  flexure,  which  is  very  re- 
markable, and  serves  to  distinguish  them  from 
all  others  of  their  kind.  At  the  root  they  have 
a  tuft  of  hair,  which  is  longer  than  that  of  any 
part  of  the  body.  Like  others  of  the  same 
kind,  the  antelope  is  brown  on  the  back,  and 
white  under  the  belly;  but  these  colours  are 
not  separated  by  the  black  streak  which  b  to 
be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  th^  gazelle  kind& 
There  are  different  sorts  of  this  animal,  some 
with  larger  horns  than  others  and  others  with 
less.  The  one  which  makes  the  eleventh  variety 
in  the  gazelle  kind,  Mr  Buffon  calls  the /u/im, 
which  has  very  long  horns ;  and  the  other, 
which  b  the  twelfth  and  last,  he  calls  the  In. 
dian  antelope ,  the  horns  of  which  are  very 
small.  ^ 

>  The  lodiiu  antelope  is  smaller  then  the  fidlow-deer, 
with  a  lengthened  hnd,  ending  In  a  rather  full  and 
round  moulh,  surmounted  by  a  small  moist  muzde ;  the 
eyes  are  full,  soft,  and  dark-haxel,  with  a  well-defined 
suborbital  opening  beneath  ;  the  ears  middle-sized  and 
pointed ;  and  the  horns,  placed  a  little  above  the  orbits, 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  which,  as  the 
animal  advances  in  age,  become  more  and  more  spiral, 
though  when  younger  they  have  little  more  than  three 
flexures.  The  females  are  without  horns.  They  are 
gravid  nine  months,  from  which  considerable  longevity 
is  to  be  presumed.  One  kid  is  produced  at  a  birth,  too 
weali  to  rise  from  the  ground  for  some  days ;  at  length 
it  is  led  out  from  the  cover  by  the  dam,  aud  follows  the 
herd  to  the  third  year,  when  it  is  expelled  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  leading  buck,  to  wander  at  some  distance,  expos- 
ed to  the  grasp  of  the  tiger,  or  the  weapons  of  sportsmen. 
Tiius  lei^  to  their  own  resources,  many  perish;  the 
others  become  vigilant,  and  even  bold.  Most  of  the 
specimens  procured  are  males  of  this  class,  but  many 
precautions  are  necessary  to  capture  them,  so  great  is 
their  vigilance  and  distrust.  This  species  resides  In 
India  in  herds  of  fifty  or  sixty  does  or  females,  led  by  a 
dark-coloured  btick.  They  remain  invariably  on  the 
open  plains,  so  as  to  see  danger  from  a  distance.  Cap- 
tain Williamson  and  other  sportsmen  state,  that  when  a 
herd  is  collected  to  lie  down  and  ruminate  on  some  ffr- 
rourite  spot^  the  young  males  and  some  females  are  de- 
tached two  or  three  hundred  yards  each  way  to  keep 
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To  these  mtijhe  added  three  or  four  varie- 
ties more,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  teli  whether 
to  refer  to  the  goat  or  the  gazelle,  as  they 
equally  resemble  both.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  biAaius,  an  animal  that  seems  to  partake 
of  the  mixed  natures  of  the  cow,  the  goat  and 
the  deer.  It  resembles  the  stag  in  the  size 
and  the  figure  of  its  body,  and  particularly  in 
the  shape  of  its  legs.  But  it  has  permanent 
horns,  like  the  goat ;  and  made  entirely  like 
those  of  the  gazelle  kind.  It  also  resembles 
that  animal  in  its  way  of  living  ;  however,  it 
differs  in  the  make  of  its  head,  being  exactly 
like  the  cow  in  the  length  of  its  muzzle,  and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  bones  of  its  skull ; 
horn  which  similitude  it  has  taken  its  name. 
This  animal  has  a  narrow  long  head;  the  eyes 
are  placed  very  high;  the  forehead  short  and 
narrow;  the  horns  pennanent,  about  a  foot 
long,  black,  thick,  annulated,  and  the  rings  of 
the  gazelle  kind,  remarkably  large;  its  shoul- 
ders are  very  high,  and  it  has  a  kind  of  bunch 
on  them,  that  terminates  at  the  neck;  the  tail 
is  about  a  foot  long,  and  tufted  with  hair  at 
the  extremity.  The  hair  of  this  animal  is  re- 
markable in  beinz  thicker  at  the  middle  than 
at  the  root:  in  sJl  other  quadrupeds,  except 
the  elk  and  this,  the  hair  tapers  off  from  the 
bottom  to  the  point ;  but  in  these  each  hair 
seems  to  swell  in  the  middle,  like  a  nine^pin. 
The  bubalus  also  resembles  the  elk  in  size, 
and  the  colour  of  its  sldn ;  but  these  are  the 
only  similitudes  between  them;  as  the  one  has 
a  very  large  branching  head  of  solid  horns  that 
are  annually  deciduous,  the  other  has  black, 
nnbranching,  hollow  horns,  that  never  fall. 
The  bubalus  is  common  enough  in  Bar- 
bary,  and  has  often  been  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Barbary  cow,  from  which  animal  it  dif. 
fers  so  widely.  It  partakes  pretty  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  antelope ;  like  that,  having 
the  hair  short,  the  hide  black,  the  ears  pointed^ 
and  the  flesh  good  for  food. 


watch,  especially  if  there  be  clamps  of  grass  or  bashes, 
behind  which  a  man  might  lorlc  unseen.  '*  Except  for 
such  a  precaution  it  is  folly/'  continues  this  well  inform, 
ed  sportsman,  "  to  slip  grey-hounds  after  them,  for,  ex- 
cepting by  surprise,  success  is  not  to  be  expected,  but 
perhaps  at  the  expense  of  their  Hves/'  The  height  and 
distance  of  their  bounds  are  wonderful,  and  said  to  be  at 
least  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  over  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  of  space,  and  as  it  were  for  their  own 
amusement,  appearing  to  deride  such  dogs  as  follow  them. 
The  chase,  therefore,  as  an  amusement  (for  the  venison 
is  dry  and  lean)  is  conducted  by  the  Mahomedan  and 
Hindoo  princes  with  hawlcs  who  fly  at  and  fix  their 
talons  on  the  head  and  throat  of  the  quarry,  till  the  dogs 
can  come  up ;  or  with  the  cheetah,  by  surprise,  as  is  ako 
practised  in  Persia.  They  are  found  over  the  whole 
peninsula  of  India,  to  the  northward  and  westHurd  as  far 
M  the  Indus;  but  as  they  do  not  resort  to  the  sandy 
deserts,  it  is  probable  t^at  they  extend  along  the  more 
fertile  uplands  of  the  Persian  gulf,  particularly  as  we 
have  been  assured  that  our  Indian  travellers  met  them 
Hear  Bassora.  on  their  war  home  overland. 


The  second  anomalous  ammal  of  the  goat 
kind,  Mr  Buffon  calls  the  eondoma}  It  is 
supposed  to  be  equal  in  size  to  the  largest 
stag,  but  with  hollow  horns,  like  those  of  the 
goat  kind,  and  with  varied  flexures,  like  those 
of  the  antelope.  They  are  above  three  feet 
long ;  and  at  their  extremities  about  two 
feet  asunder.  All  along  the  back  there 
runs  a  white  list,  which  ends  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tail ;  another  of  the  same 
colour  crosses  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
which  it  entirely  surrounds;  there  are  two 
more  of  the  same  kind  running  round  the  body, 
one  behind  the  fore-legs,  and  the  other  run-' 
ning  parallel  to  it  before  the  hinder.  The 
colour  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  grayi^,  except 
the  belly,  which  is  white:  it  has  also  a  long 
gray  beard;  and  its  legs,  though  long,  are 
well  proportioned. 

The  third  that  may  be  mentioned,  he  calls 
the  ffuiba.  It  resembles  the  gazelles  in  eyery 
particular,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  belly, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  white  in  them,  but 
in  this  b  of  a  deep  brown.  Its  horns  also  are 
not  marked  with  annular  prominences,  but  aie 
smooth  and  polished.  It  is  also  remarkable 
for  white  lists,  on  a  brown  ground,  that  are 
disposed  along  the  animal  s  body,  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  harness.  Like  the  former,  it  is 
a  native  of  Africa. 

The  African  wild  goat  of  Orimmius  is  the 
fourth.  It  is  of  a  dark  ash-colour;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  head  is  a  hairy  tuft,  standing 
upright;  on  t)oth  sides,  between  the  eyes,  and 
the  nose,  there  are  very  deep  cavities,  greater 
than  those  of  the  other  kinds,  which  contain 
a  yellow  oily  liquor,  coagulating  into  a  black 
substance,  that  has  a  smeil  between  musk  and 
civet  This  being  taken  away,  the  liquor 
again  runs  out,  and  coagulates,  as  before. 
These  cavities  have  no  communication  with 
the  eyes,  and,  consequently,  this  oosdng  sub- 


>  The  osfMbMo,  or  striped  antelope,  it  a  fceautlful, 
tall  animal,  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  has  long, 
slender  shanks:  is  larger,  though  not  so  clumsy,  as  the 
elk  antelope.  Its  horns  are  smooth,  twisted  spirally, 
with  a  prominent  edge  or  rib  following  the  wreaths  ;  they 
are  three  feet  nine  inches  long,  of  a  pale  brown  colour, 
dose  at  the  base,  and  at  the  points  round  and  sharp,  llie 
colour  of  this  animal  is  a  nisty  brown  ;  along  the  ridge 
of  the  back  there  is  a  white  stripe  mixed  with  brown ; 
from  this  are  eight  or  nine  white  stripes,  pointing  down- 
wards ;  the  forehead  and  fore  part  of  the  nose  are  brown ; 
a  white  stripe  runs  from  the  comer  of  each  eye,  and 
meeu  just  above  the  nose;  upon  each  cheek-bone  there 
are  two  small  white  spots ;  the  inner  «dges  of  the  ears 
are  covered  with  white  hair,  aad  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  is  adorned  with  a  brown  mane,  an  inch  long;  be* 
neath  the  neck,  from  the  throat  to  the  breast,  are  some 
long  hairs  hanging  down;  the  breast  and  belly  are 
grey;  the  tail  is  two  feet  long,  brown  above,  white  be- 
neath, and  black  at  the  end.  The  striped  antelope, 
though  a  tall  and  slender  animal,  is  not  so  swifi  as 
many  of  the  gazelle  kind,  and  is  easily  overtaken  by  the 
hounids. 
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stance  can  have  nothing  of  the   nature  of 
tears. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  (Aeorotm,  or  little 
Guinea  deer,  which  is  the  least  of  all  cloven- 
footed  quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  the  most  beau, 
tiful;  its  legs,  at  the  smallest  part,  are  not 
much  thicker  than  the  shank  of  a  tobacco  pipe: 
it  is  about  seven  inches  high,  and  about  twelve 
from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail  It  is  the  most  delicately  shaped  ani- 
mal in  the  world,  being  completely  formed 
like  a  stag  in  miniature;  except  that  its  horns, 
when  it  has  any,  are  more  of  the  gazelle  kind, 
being  hollow  and  annulated  in  the  same  man. 
ner.  It  has  two  canine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all  other 
animals  of  the  goat  or  deer  kind,  and  thus 
makes  a  species  entirely  distinct  by  itself. 
This  wonderful  animal's  colour  is  not  less 
pleasing;  the  hair,  which  is  short  and  glossy, 
being  in  some  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  except 
on  the  neck  and  belly,  which  is  white.  They 
are  natives  of  India,  Guinea,  and  the  warm 
climates  between  the  tropics,  and  are  found  in 
great  plenty.  But  though  they  are  amazing, 
ly  swift  for  their  size,  yet  the  negroes  often 
overtake  them  in  the  pursuit,  and  knock  them 
down  with  their  sticks.  They  may  be  easily 
tamed,  and  then  they  become  familiar  and 
pleasing;  but  they  are  of  such  delicate  consti. 
tations,  that  they  can  bear  no  climate  but  the 
hottest;  and  they  always  perish  with  the  rig. 
ours  of  ours,  when  they  are  broughtover.  The 
male  in  Guinea  has  horns;  the  female  is  with, 
out  any;  as  are  all  the  kinds  of  this  animal, 
to  be  found  either  in  Java  or  Ceylon,  where 
they  chiefly  abound.' 

Such  is  the  listof  gazelles;  all  which  pretty 
nearly  resemble  the  deer  in  form  and  delicacy 
of  shape;  but  have  the  horns  hollow,  single, 
and  permanent,  like  those  of  the  eoat  They 
properly  fill  up,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
the  interval  between  these  two  kinds  of  ani- 
mals;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the 
goat  ends,  and  the  deer  may  be  said  to  begin. 
If  we  compare  the  gazelles  with  each  other, 
we  shall  find  but  very  slight  distinctions  be- 
tween them.     The  turn  or  the  magnitude  of 


'  The  ftuthor  hM  bere  conibiuided  togetlwr  two  uii* 
maU  very  distinct  in  Uieir  fiBrmation  uul  muuiera;  tht 
pigmy  antelepe,  and  the  pigmy  music  The  former  it  a 
native  of  tlie  iiott«t  parts  of  A£ricak  and,  lika  all  othen 
of  its  tribe,  is  fumislied  with  homs^  and  wants  the  can- 
ine teeth.  It  is  in  height  abont  nine  inches^  and  is  said 
to  bo  io  active,  as  to  be  able  to  leap  over  a  wall  twelve 
feet  high.  Its  general  colour  is  a  bright  bay;  the  horns 
are  straight,  short,  strong,  pointed,  and  quite  black;  the 
lefi  are  haKlly  thicker  than  a  quilL  The  pigmy  musk 
is  a.  native  of  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  It  hat  no 
boms,  and  in  the  upper  Jftw  there  are  a  pair  of  project- 
faig  tusks  or  canine  teeth;  and  it  has  no  appendicular  or 
fidse  hoois.    See  B^desedptioii  of  it  in  the  notes  to  next 


the  horns,  the  different  spots  on  die  skin,  or  a 
difference  of  size  in  each,  are  chiefly  the  marks 
by  which  their  varieties  are  to  be  known ;  but 
their  way  of  living,  their  nature,  and  their 
peculiar  swiftness,  all  come  under  one  descrip- 
tion.* 


'  Africa  is  the  great  nursery  of  the  antelopes.  Tliey 
there  fill  up  the  place  which  the  deer  tribe  occupy  in 
other  countries,  a  tribe  of  which  the  southern  and  oen» 
tral  regions  of  Africa  appear  to  be  destitute.  With  the 
ideft  of  an  antakipe  we  are  apt  to  associate  aU  that  ia 
graceful  and  elegant  in  figure,,  and  all  that  is  active  and 
sprightly  in  movement.  To  many  it  is  true  such  a  des> 
criptlon  appUea.  The  gaaelle  and  thft  spring-bok  ofier 
instances  of  exquisite  proportions,  and  with  slender  and 
tapering  limbs,  they  bound  along  with  astonishing  ease 
and  celerity.  To  others,  however,  such  a  description 
will  not  apply.  Their  size  and  proportiooe  ally  them  to 
the  ox  tribe;  their  gait  is  slow  and  hesvy,  their  figure 
clumsy,  and  their  eyes^  instead  of  beaming  with  anima- 
tion, an  dull  and  spiritless.  We  may  here  instance  the 
Canna  (Antilope  onai,  PalL).  Thia  animal  is  s  native 
of  South  Africa,  where  it  is  commonly  designated  the 
eland  or  elk.  It  is  of  large  siae  and  ponderous  form, 
weighing,  when  full  grown,  finom  seven  to  nine  hundred- 
weight, and  is  commonly  veiy  Cat.  Its  flesh  being  in 
high  estimation,  it  is  much  hunted,  and  fiUls  an.  easf 
prey  to  its  pursuers,  for  it  can  neither  run  long,  nor  fast, 
it  lives  in  large  herds,  which  often  permit  s  man  on 
horseback  to  ride  into  their  midst  without  taking  to  flight. 
The  withers  rise,  finom  the  length  of  the  roinous  process  of 
the  vertebns  of  that  part,  into  s  sort  of  hump;  and  the 
neck,  oompfosnd  at  the  sides  as  In  tho  ox,  is  furnished 
with  s  pendant  dewlap.  The  Caasu  or  Hartebeest 
{A,  caammf  Cuv.),  and  the  Kobe,  orgrmnde  vache  bmne, 
of  the  Fnnch  {A.  kUa,  Ogilh.),  may  be  also  adduced. 
While  on  the  one  hand  we  eee  certain  gronps  of  ant». 
topes  closely  allied  to  the  ox  tribe,  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  not  wanting  those  which  in  form  and  habits 
closely  ^iproximate  to  the  goat  The  chamois  of  the 
Alps  {^.  n^pfioapra)^  the  gonl  of  the  elevated  plains  of 
the  Himalayan  range  in  India  (i4.  garalf  Hardw.),  the 
Thar  of  the  same  range  (A  Tkwr,  Hodges),  the  Prong- 
buck  of  the  rooky  mountains  of  North  America  (^./tvi. 
ctfer,  H.  SmiUi),  and  the  Klipspringer  of  the  inacce*. 
siUe  mountains  i.  South  Africa  (A,  orMtragug,  Forst), 
ave  eiamples  in  point.  Were  we  then  to  compare  the 
eland  on  the  one  side,  and  the  chamois  on  tho  other, 
with  the  gaaallo  of  the  desert,  we  shoukl  see  at  once  the 
division  line  between  the  antelopes  as  a  &mily,  and  the 
iunily  of  the  ode  ;  and  that  of  the  goat  is  purely  arbitrary, 
for  it  will  be  evident  that  many  of  the  larger  antelopes 
are  far  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ox,  than  to  the  gazelle, 
while  the  prong-homed  antelope  and  chamois  both  in 
general  form  and  habits  represent  the  goaL  The  iaet 
is,  that  the  antelopes  as  they  stand  arxaoged  in  most 
systematic  works  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct  /bnn#, 
or  gtnera,  ill-aasortod  together  under  one  head; — these 
ibrms  have  their  own  exclusive  ehancten,  and  stand  in 
difibrant  degrees  of  relationship  to  each  other;  each  form 
Ux^  has  its  peculiar  habits.  Some  with  a  muszle  cover- 
ed with  hair  hfowse  upon  shrubs,  the  prehensile  power 
of  the  lips  fitting  them  for  this  action;  othere  again, 
with  a  naked  mnnle  like  that  of  the  ox,  grace  the  herb- 
age of  the  field.  Some  eheeos  tho  arid  desert  as  their 
abode,  and  live  in  the  wilds  in  vast  herds,  content  with 
the  scattered  shrubs. which  theyaflbsd;  some  prefer  the 
luxuriant  borden  of  rivers,  and  plains  rich  in  vegetation; 
some  make  the  mountain  ridges  their  home,  and  fear- 
lessly traverse  the  edge  of  the  most  stupendous  prod- 
picet,  leaping  firom  crag  to  crag,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  daring  hunter.     Otheis  conceal  themselves  amkist 
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The  gazelles  are,  iii  general,  inhabitants  of 
the  wanner  climates;  and  contribute,  among 
other  embellishments,  to  add  beauty  to  those 
forests   that  are  for  ever  green.     They  are 


dense  thicket  and  uoderwood,  through  which  thejr  dWe 
with  peculiar  address ;  one  species  indeed  has  acquired 
the  name  of  duilierbok,  (diving  goat)  from  this  remaric- 
able  habit. 

The  antelopes,  then  (to  retain  the  word),  are,  as  we 
haye  endeaToured  to  explain,  resolvable  into  many  dis- 
tinct genera.  One  of  the  most  remaricable,  if  indeed 
not  the  most  so  of  all,  is  that  to  which  Colonel  H.  Smith 
has  assigned  the  title  of  Catobkpat.  It  includes  three 
allied  s^es:  the  Gnu  (CaUMepat  Gntd,  the  Kokoon 
(C  tottrifMi),  and  the  brindled  Gnu  (C  gwryon). 

The  term  Catoblepas  {yiarmiu^)  was  given  by  ^lian 
to  a  savage  animal  of  terriiic  aspect,  inhabiting  Africa, 
the  description  of  which  renders  it  very  probable  that 
the  gnu  was  the  creature  thus  designated.  Pliny  (eh. 
viii.  32.  Valpy  Ed.  1826)  states  it  to  be  a  native  of 
^Ethiopia,  near  the  rise  of  the  Nile:  adding,  that  it  is 
of  moderate  bulk,  but  sluggish  in  its  limbs,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  ponderous  head,  which  it  carries  low,  and  that 
its  glance  is  deadly, — a  description  certainly  not  a|)pli' 
cable  to  the  gnu,  and  indeed  too  vague  and  extravagant 
to  require  the  serious  notice  of  the  naturalist  The 
gnu,  however,  is  so  strange  an  animal,  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  if  the  ancients  invested  it  with  something 
of  the  marvellous.  It  appeals  as  if  it  were  a  compound 
of  the  horse,  ox,  and  stag,  for  it  partakes  of  the  charac- 
ters of  all  three,  and  not  the  least  of  those  of  the  horse ; 
in  fact,  the  neck,  body,  ind  tail  are  those  of  a  well- 
formed  small  horse ;  the  former  is  furnished  with  a  mane, 
and  the  tail  is  long  and  flowing.  The  limbs  are  slen- 
der, vigorous,  well-knit,  and  resemble  those  of  a  stag,—, 
while  the  head  and  horns  remind  us  of  the  buflUo.  The 
eyes  are  lowering,  and  expressive  of  great  ferocity;  tbe 
horns,  which  are  common  to  both  sexes,  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  the  savage  Cape  buflklo^  except  that  they 
ve  smaller:  they  arise  from  a  basal  mass  of  horn,  ex- 
panding like  a  helmet  over  the  forehead,  whence  they 
sweep  downwards  between  the  eyes,  and  then  suddenly 
turn  upwards,  and  somewhat  outwards,  ending  in  a  sharp 
point.  Their  situation  is  altogether  such  as  to  oversha- 
dow the  eyes,  producing  an  aspect  of  suspicion  and  vin- 
dictiveness.  The  chaffion  is  furnished  with  a  mane-like 
tuft  of  bristly  hairs;  and  the  chin  and  throat  are  covered 
with  hairs  A  a  similar  charuster,  also  forming  a  shaggy 
beard,  while  a  full  mane  flows  down  from  the  under-side 
of  the  neck,  and  from  between  the  fore-limbs;  tliat 
along  the  upper  ridge  of  the  neck  being  thick  and  up- 
right. The  head  is  heavy;  and  the  muzzle  is  expanded 
into  a  thick  muscular  valve,  or  flap,  which  shuts  down 
like  a  lid,  so  as  to  dose  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils, 
which  are  thus  capable  of  being  opened  or  dosed  at  will. 
Tbe  bM^rjrmal  sinus  consists  of  a  small  gland  below  the 
angle  of  each  eye,  and  concealed  in  a  tuft  of  long  hair, 
by  which  it  b  entirely  surrounded. 

The  gnu  is  a  native  of  the  wild  karroos  of  South 
Afirica,  and  the  hilly  districts,  where  It  roams  sometimes 


often  seen  feeding  in  herds,  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  woods ; 
and  fly  all  together,  upon  the  smallest  ap- 
proaches of  danger.     They  bound  with  such 


nngly*  but  mostly  in  large  herds,  which  migrate  accord- 
ing  to  toe  leason.    The  extant  of  its  range  in  the  in- 


terior regions  Is  not  known.  As  far,  however,  as  travel- 
lers have  penetrated,  herds  have  been  met  and  chased ; 
for  its  flesh  is  prized  as  food  both  by  the  natives  and  the 
colonists.  They  are,  however,  extremely  wild,  and  not 
to  be  approached  without  difficulty.  On  the  first  alarm, 
away  scours  the  troop,  not  in  a  tumultuous  mass,  but  in 
single  file,  following  a  leader;  and  as  they  are  seen  gal- 
loping in  the  distance  over  the  plain,  they  so  much  .r»- 
semble  zebras,  or  quaggas, — ^tenants  of  the  same  wilds 
—that  were  it  not  for  the  diflerence  of  colour,  they 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  animals.  The  general 
colour  of  the  gnu  is  deep  umber-brown,  ranging  upon 
black;  the  tail  and  mane  are  grey, — the  latter,  indeed, 
nearly  white.  Their  speed,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  vigour  and  compactness  of  their  body  and  limbs,  is 
very  great.  When  first  alarmed,  however,  they  do  not 
exert  It,  but  plunge  about,  flinging  out  their  lieels,  but- 
ting at  various  objects,  and  exhibiUng  emotions  of  vio- 
lent fury.  It  is  seldom  that  they  venture  upon  an  at- 
tack unless  hard  pressed,  er  wounded,  when  they  defend 
themselves  with  desperation:  dropping  on  their  knees, 
they  dart  forward  upon  their  rash  enemy  with  extraor- 
dinary force  and  impetuosity, — and  unless  be  be  cool 
and  prepared,  he  cannot  escape  his  &te. 

That  the  gnu  is  sometimes  seen  single  appears  from 
tbe  account  of  Sparrman,  who  observes  (vol.  ii.  p.  iSl), 
**  On  the  24th  I  wai  induced  to  sUy  a  litUe  kmger  on 
this  spot,  by  the  hopes  of  shooting  a  gnu  which  had  been 
seen  ranging  by  iteeff  about  this  part  of  the  country. 
T*Gfi»  is  the  Hottentot  name  for  a  singular  animal 
which,  with  respect  to  its  form,  is  between  the  horM 
and  the  ox.  The  size  of  it  is  about  that  of  a  common 
galloway,  the  length  of  It  being  somewhat  about  five 
Stet,  and  the  height  of  it  rather  more  than  ibur.  •  •  • 
The  gim  then  wandering  in  these  parts  was  probably  an 
old  buck,  wldch  did  not  care  to  keep  company  any  longer 
with  the  herd  to  which  it  belonged,  or  had  been  acci- 
dentally separated  from  It  As  this  that  was  seen  bert 
kept  upon  the  open  plains,  and  we  could  not  steal  upon 
it  by  creeping  towards  it  from  among  the  bushes,  I  en- 
deavoured to  oveitake  it  on  horseback:  and,  indeed,  at 
first  I  got  almost  within  gunshot  of  the  animal,  when  it 
showed  its  vicious  disposition  in  making  various  curvets 
and  plunges,  flinging  out  behind  with  one  or  both  legs, 
and  butting  against  the  mole-hills  with  its  horns;  but 
immediately  upon  this,  it  fled  with  considerable  velocity 
In  a  direct  line  over  the  plain  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  dis- 
cern it,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  was  one  that 
was  become  furious,  as  the  other  ^ii#  I  have  chased  since 
would  frequently  stop  to  look  back  at  their  pursuers,  as 
soon  as  they  had  gained  ground  of  them  in  any  consider- 
able degree.  What  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  gnu's 
having  escaped  me  was,  that  the  groimd  was  rocky;  and 
that  an  ardent  desire  for  dissecting  this  animal  induced 
me  to  piuh  my  horse  on  too  fiat  at  first,  so  that  In  a  very 
little  time  it  was  quite  out  of  breath,  and  all  over  in  a 
tremor."  Indeed,  so  excessively  was  the  horse  fiUlgued, 
that  Sparrman  could  not  even  chase  a  jackal  that  was 
feasting  on  an  elk-antelope  shot  the  day  before.  At  a 
subsequent  period  he  met  with  large  herds  of  gnus,  and 
was  more  successful.  Mr  Pringle  observed  the  gnu 
among  the  hills  at  Bavian*8  river:  he  informs  us  that 
Its  flesh  in  all  its  qualities  has  much  resemblance  to  beef. 
He  also  asserts,  that  like  the  buflUo  and  ox,  this  animal 
is  enraged  by  the  sight  of  scarlet  '^  it  was  one  of  cur 
amusements  to  hblst  a  red  handkerchief  on  a  pole,  and 
observe  them  caper  about,  lashing  their  flanks  with  their 
long  tails  and  tearing  up  the  ground  with  their  hoofe,  as 
I  if  they  were  violently  excited  and  ready  to  run  down 
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swiftncM,  and.  are  so  very  shy,  that  dogs  or 
men  vainly  attempt  to  pursue  them.  They 
traverse  those  precipices  with  ease  and  safety, 
which  to  every  quadruped  else  are  quite  im« 


upon  us;  and  then  all  at  once,  as  we  were  ready  to  fire 
upon  them,  to  ace  them  bound  away,  and  again  go  pran- 
cing round  us  at  a  safer  distance."  This  aversion  to 
scarlet  we  have  ourselves  noticed  in  individuals  in  cap- 
tivity, and  on  one  occasion  much  enraged  a  gnu  by  sud- 
denly displaying  tlie  scarlet  lining  of  a  cloak. 

The  gnu  when  taken  young  may  be  tamed  without 
much  difficulty.  Sparrmau  caught  a  calf,  and  as  he  says 
*Miad  likewise  previously  seen  and  examined  another 
tame  one  of  the  same  size  whicli  was  intended  as  a 
present  for  the  governor:  it  was  feared,  however,  that 
this  as  well  as  the  young  karieheuU  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  bring  up  tame,  would  be  subject  to  a 
kind  of  furor  or  madness."  Why  so  we  are  not  informed. 
Mr  Priiigle  assures  us  that  the  gnu  taken  young  will 
become  as  domesticated  as  the  cattle  of  the  &rm,  with 
which  it  associates,  harmlessly  going  and  returning  to 
pasture:  it  appears  however  that  few  farmers  like  to 
domesticate  it,  as  it  is  liable  to  a  cutaneous  eruption 
which  it  communicates  to  the  cattle,  and  which  is  inva- 
riably fatal.  Ill  confinement  the  gnu  oileii  becomes  fer- 
ocious, and  is  not  to  be  approached  without  caution;  the 
females  are  less  dangerous  than  the  males,  and  more 
easily  manageable. 

With  regard  to  the  second  species  of  gnu — vis.,  the 
Kokoon  (Catodkpof  or  Jntehpt  taurina^  it  is  larger 
than  the  preceding  species,  which  it  closely  resembles, 
but  with  which  it  never  associates  though  it  inhabits  the 
same  countries.  It  is  far  less  daring  than  the  gnu, 
and  is  sometimes  ibmid  solitary,  but  most  frequently  in 
herds,  which  wander  over  the  karroos,  or  vast  plains  in 
the  interior.  A  fine  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
"  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Association  for  exploring  central 
Africa,"  and  was  exhibited  at  the  E/qrptian  Hall.  In 
the  catalogue,  it  is  termed  the  Brindled  or  Black-tailed 
Gnu;  but  the  former  title  has  already  been  appropriated 
to  the  third  species  (C.  jargon  ^)  The  second  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  Booehwanna  name,  Kokoon,  We 
are  informed  that  "  the  Nu  Gariep,or  Black  River,  ap- 
pears to  form  tlie  limit  of  ite  soutliern  range;  and  though 
herds  often  feed  almost  upon  the  very  banks  of  that 
stream,  yet  not  an  individual  has  been  knoim  to  cross, 
— a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  common 
species  (C  gmm)  regularly  |)asses  it  for  the  northern  dis- 
tricte  of  the  colony.  In  manner,  it  appears  more  fero- 
cious than  it  really  is.  It  will  approach  the  hunter,  as 
if  to  do  battle  with  him,  and  then  scamper  from  him 
with  as  much  alacrity  as  tlie  most  timid  animal  that 
flies  at  his  first  glance.  It  is  met  with  in  considerable 
herds  in  the  more  extensive  plains  north  of  tho  Orange 
river;  and  when  alarmed,  each  herd  decamps  in  long 
regular  files.  The  flesh  of  this  species,  in  common 
with  the  other,  is  much  sought  after  as  food,  both  by 
the  natives  and  by  such  colonists  as  obtain  permission  to 
citHS  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing, and  is  considered  both  wholesome  and  palatable. 
The  Bechuanas  use  the  skin  for  their  cloaks  or  mantles." 
Of  the  third  species,  the  C,  gorgom  of  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith,  little  is  known.  A  specimen  existe  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  was 
brought  from  South  Africa.  It  is  certainly  veiy  dis- 
tinct from  either  of  the  preceding  animals.  Le  Vail- 
lant,  in  hit  sicoiid  voyage,  notices  a  variety  of  the  gnu, 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  identical  with  this.  Cotonel 
H.  Smith  supposes  it  to  bo  the  Auw  of  the  Duteh  bocrs 
•f  South  Africa,  the  name  (whfch  signiAes  matUr)  pro- 
bably raferring  to  ite  bold  and  fierce  dispoiiUoo. 

The   a|iringer  antelope,  or  springbok  (buck)  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  beautiful  speciee  of  the  genus 


practicable;  nor  can  any  animals  but  of  the 
winffed  kind  overtake  them.  Accordingly, 
in  ail  those  countries  where  they  are  chiefly 
found,  they  are  pursued  by  falcons;  and  this 


or  family  of  the  antelope.  It  has  received  from  the 
Dutch  cdoniste  the  name  of  springbok,  from  the  bound- 
ing leaps  which  it  takes,  and  also  pronkbok,  showy  or 
beautiful  buck,  from  tlie  colours  which  it  discloses  in  leap- 
ing. This  latter  eflect  is  caused  by  two  folds  of  the  skin , 
which,  ascending  from  the  root  of  the  toil,  and  termin- 
ating upon  the  croup,  dilate  when  the  animal  is  boimding, 
and  expose  a  large  triangular  space,  otherwise  concealed, 
of  pure  white-coloured  luir,  edged  by  two  dark  streaks. 
The  head  of  the  anifnal  is  rather  short,  with  somewhat 
of  the  expression  of  a  hmib;  the  neck  Is  slender,  the 
body  comparatively  bulky,  and  the  legs  slender  and  ele- 
gantly turned.  It  is  larger  than  the  gaaelle,  but  of  the 
same  make  and  colour. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith's  description  of  the  springbok, 
is  vivid  and  interesting.  «  It  resides,"  be  tells  us,  '<  on 
the  plains  of  South  Africa,  to  an  unknown  distance  in 
the  interior,  in  flocks,  assembling  in  vast  herds,  and 
migrating  from  north  to  south,  and  back  with  the  mon- 
soons. These  migrations^  which  are  said  to  take  place 
in  their  most  numerous  form  only  at  the  Intervals  of 
several  years,  appear  to  come  from  the  north-east,  and 
in  masses  of  many  tlionsands,  devouring,  like  locusts, 
eveiy  green  herb.  The  lion  has  been  seen  to  migrate,  and 
walk  in  the  midst  of  the  compressed  phalanx,  with  only 
as  much  room  between  him  and  his  victims  as  tlie  fean 
of  tliooe  immediately  around  could  procure  space  by 
pressing  outwards.  The  foremost  of  these  vast  columns 
are  fat,  and  the  rear  exceedbigty  lean,  while  the  dir- 
ection continues  one  way;  hut,  with  the  cliange  of  the 
monsoons,  when  they  return  towards  the  north,  the  rear 
become  the  leaders,  fattening  in  their  turn,  and  leaving 
the  others  to  starve,  and  to  be  devoured  by  the  numerous 
enemies  who  follow  their  march.  At  iJl  times,  when 
impelled  by  fear,  either  of  the  hunter,  or  the  beast  of 
prey  darting  among  the  flock,  but  principally  wlien  the 
herds  are  assembled  in  countless  multitudes,  so  that  an 
alarm  cannot  spread  rapidly,  and  open  the  means  of 
flight,  they  are  pressed  against  each  other,  and  their 
anxiety  to  escape  impels  them  to  bound  up  in  the  air, 
showing  at  the  same  time  the  whito  spot  on  the  croup 
dilated  by  the  eflbrt,  and  closing  again  In  their  de- 
scent, and  producing  that  beautiftil  eflect  from  which 
they  have  obtalued  the  name  of  springer  and  showy 
bok." 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Menageries,'  in  the  '  Lib* 
rary  of  Entertotning  Knowledge,'  tliere  are  a  number  of 
interesting  particulars,  some  of  which  were  communi- 
cated by  the  late  Mr  Pringle,  respecting  the  migrations 
of  the  springbok.  The  author  of  tliat  volume  remarks* 
"  The  migrations  of  innumerable  companies  of  spring- 
boks from  unknown  regions  in  the  interior  of  Africa  to 
the  abodes  of  civilisation,  are  amongst  the  most  extraor- 
dinary  examples  of  the  fecundity  of  animal  life.  The 
vast  quantity  of  a  species  of  birds  of  South  America, 
which  produce  VMguanno  (a  manure)  In  suflicient  abun* 
dance  to  be  a  great  article  of  commerce— the  flocks  of 
pigeons  of  North  America — the  locuste  of  Africa — are 
not  more  striking  than  the  herds  of  springboks." 

Captein  Stockenstrom,  a  native  of  the  Cape,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr  Pringle,  which  was  afterwards 
appended  as  a  note  to  Mr  Thompson's  *  Travels,'  and 
is  also  given  in  the  volume  of  the  '  Menageries'  alluded 
Xot  says,  '<J[t  is  ocareely  possible  for  a  person  passing 
over  some  of  the  extensive  tracte  of  the  intorior  and 
admiring  that  elegant  antelope,  the  springbok,  thinly 
scattered  over  the  plains,  and  bounding  in  playful 
Innocence,  to  figure  to  himself  that  these  omamente  of 
the  desert  can  Jten  become  as  destructive  as  the  locuste 
8b 
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admirable  manner  of  hunting  makes  one  of 
the  princifNd  amusements  of  the  upper  ranks 
of  people  all  over  the  East  The  Arabians, 
Persians,  and  Turks,  breed  up  for  this  pur- 

tbemselTW.  The  incredible  numben  which  sometimet 
pour  in  from  the  north,  during  protracted  droiif|;htS)  dis- 
tren  the  &rmer  inccnceiTibljr.  An/  attempt  at  numeri- 
cal computation  would  be  vain;  and  by  trying  to  come 
near  the  truth,  the  writer  would  sulject  himself,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  whe  haye  no  knowledge  of  the  country,  to 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  availing  himself  ef  a  traveller's 
assumed  privilege.  Yet  it  is  well  known  in  the  hiterior 
that,  en  the  approach  of  the  Trtk-dokkett,  as  these  migra- 
tory swarms  are  called,  the  grader  makes  up  his  mind 
to  look  lor  pasture  for  his  ilocks  elsewhere,  and  considers 
himself  entirely  dispossessed  of  his  lands  until  heavy 
rains  fall."  Captain  Stockenstrom  accounts,  in  the  fol- 
lowing apparaotlv  satisfactory  manner,  for  the  cause  of 
the  migrations  of  the  springbok.  The  immense  desert 
tracts  between  Orange  river  and  the  celooy  of  the  Cape, 
westward  of  the  Zeekoe  river,  though  destitute  ef  per- 
manent  springs,  and  therefore  uninhabitable  by  human 
beings  for  any  length  of  time,  are,  notwithstanding,  hi- 
terspersed  with  stagnant  pools,  and  vleyt^  or  natural 
reservoirs  of  brackish  water,  which,  however  bad,  satis- 
fies the  game.  In  these  endless  plaSns  the  springboks 
multiply,  undisturbed  by  the  hunter  (except  when,  occa- 
sionaliv,  the  Boi^esman  destroys  a  few  with  his  poisoned 
arrows),  untU  the  country  literUhr  swarms  wHh  them ; 
when,  perhaps,  one  year  out  of  four  or  five,  a  lasting 
drought  leaves  the  pools  exhausted,  and  parches  up  the 
soil  naturally  inclined  to  sterility.  Thus  want,  princi- 
pally of  water,  drives  those  myriads  of  animals  either 
to  the  Orange  river  or  to  the  ColonjTi  when  they^ 
Intrude  in  the  manner  described.  But  when  the  thun- 
der-clouds burst  oo  the  parched-up  country,  the  swarms 
again  retreat  to  their  more  sterile  but  peaceful  and  se- 
cluded plaiiH. 

Mr  Pringie  once  passed  through  a  migratoiy  swarm 
scattered  over  the  grassy  plains  near  the  Little  Fieh 
river.  He  could  not  profoos  to  estimate  their  numbera ; 
—he  says  they  wkHmtd,  or  rather  speckled  the  country 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A  genUeman  riding  with 
him,  better  acquainted  than  Mr  Pringie  with  such  scenes, 
alRrmed  that,  withfai  view,  there  could  not  be  less  than 

S5,oeo  or  8o»ooa 

Mr  Pringie  describes  the  springbok  as  easilj  tamed 
when  caught  young.  It  is  occasionally  reared  as  a  phiy- 
thing  for  the  children  at  the  farms  of  the  colonists. 

TiM  following  extract  from  the  work  of  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Latrobe,  who  paid  a  missionary  virit  to  South  Africa  in 
1816,  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  right-hearted 
(seling  which  marks  it  ^— 

'*  Here  we  were  amused  by  the  sight  of  some  hiradreds 
of  springboks,  one  of  the  most  elegant  antelopes  of  this 
country.  They  stood  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  to- 
gether, and  our  sportsmen  were  all  alive  endeavouring 
to  approach  near  enough  to  make  sure  ef  their  aim.  But 
all  attempts  were  vain:  the  bucks  suffered  them  to  ap- 
proach to  within  gun-shot,  when  they  set  off  foU  speed, 
leaping  sometimes  over  each  other.  They  bounded 
along,  in  a  species  of  dance,  springing  with  all  four  feet 
at  once  from  the  ground,  then,  swiftly  facing  about,  sur- 
veyed their  pursuers.  Sixteen  shot  were  fired  at  them, 
but  bot  in  a  single  instance  did  it  appear  that  one  had 
been  wounded.  This  afibrded  me  great  pleasure ;  for 
as  we  had  no  dbgs  to  run  down  and  secure  any  one  that 
might  have  had  a  leg  broken,  or  been  otherwise  hurt, 
it  must  have  given  pain  to  any  feeling  mind  to  know 
that  the  poor  animal  was  lamed,  and  ^evously  sufier- 
ing,  without  benefit  to  us,  and  would  most  likely  be 
made  the  prey  of  some  cruel  nvenous  beast.  Could  we 
have  obtahied  one  of  them  for  our  subsistence,  the  kill- 


pose  that  kind  of  hawk  called  ihefalcm  ffmiie, 
with  which,  when  properly  trained,  they  go 
forth  on  horseback  among  the  forests  and  the 
mountains,  the  falcon  perching  upon  the  hand 


ing  of  it  would  have  been  excusable.  The  shot  firsd 
contributed,  though  not  to  our  gain,  yet  to  our  pleasure, 
for  it  set  Ussm  in  motion,  and  the  swiftness  and  elegance 
ef  their  movements  were  well  worth  observing." 

The  springbok,  like  the  hare,  conceals  itsetf  in  cover 
during  the  day,  and  resorts  to  the  open  plain  in  the 
evening  and  at  night,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  only. 
The  Cape  antelope,  in  feet,  perfectly  resembles  the  hare 
in  aU  ite  characteristics.  It  lies  continually  in  Its  form, 
-clearing  it  only  to  procure  food,  er  te  escape  from  its 
enemies.  The  bek  is  shot  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Dutch  boors.  This  sport  is  usually  pursued  en  horse- 
back, and  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  animti  is  then 
lying  in  ite  habitual  Uir,  and,  on  being  disturbed  by  the 
sportsman,  springs  fnm  it  with  a  succession  of  bounds, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  gncefuL 
The  Dutch  boor  is  generaBy  an  anerrlhg  shot;  but  in 
case  the  antelope  shoukl  be  enly  wounded,  the  bwkdog 
(a  species  of  large  mongrel)  is  always  at  the  heels  of  his 
master's  horse,  and,  at  the  report  of  his  gun,  darts  for- 
ward and  secures  the  animal.  It  is  then  pla^  behind 
the  saddle.  The  hone  used  in  buck-ehooting  is  the 
hardy  and  serviceable  animal  oemmon  to  the  country. 
Many  of  them  are  so  well  trained,  that  they  step  the  in- 
stant the  bok  gete  up,  but  in  most  cases  a  slight  check 
is  necessaiy;  the  rein  is  then  dropped  on  the  neck,  and 
the  horse  is  metlenless. 

The  Nyl-ghau  was  ^ulto  unknown  to  the  ohier  natu. 
rallsts.  A  notice  of  a  nameless  *'  Quadruped  brought 
from  Bencal,''  inserted  by  Dr  Panons  in  the  ferty-third 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  aooooK 
panied  by  an  imperfect  figure,  appears  to  oontahi  the 
earliest  deteription  of  this  fine  speeiee  of  antekipe.  Bat 
neither  the  descriptioo  nor  the  figure  were  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  Nyl-ghau,  when  the  Utter  again 
made  ite  appearance  in  EngUnd  in  1767.  A  pair,  male 
and  female,  were  In  that  year  sent  from  Bombay  as  a 
present  to  Lord  Cllve,  to  whom  «re  are  indebted  for  the 
first  Introduction  of  many  rare  and  interesting  animals. 
Shortly  afterwards  «  seoeod  pair,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen,  were  placed  by  her  Majesty,  at  the 
disposal  of  Dr  William  Huuter,  who  published  also,  in 
the  Phiioeo^hlcal  Transactions,  a  fuU  and  deteiled  de. 
scrlption  of  them,  together  with  an  excellent  figure  from 
the  pendl  of  Stubbs,  the  most  distinguished  animal 
painter  of  his  day.  They  were  immediately  adopted  by 
Pennant  in  his  Synopeis,  where  they  were  again  figured, 
as  a  species  of  antelope ;  and  his  classification  has  been 
followed  by  Pallas,  and  ail  subsequent  systematists. 

The  male  Nyl-ghau  Is  superior  in  stature  to  the  stag« 
as  well  as  more  robust  in  his  proportions.    Hie  head  Is 


rather  htrge;  hib  muzsle  long  and  narrow;  his  eare 
middle-siasd,  open,  and  terminating  abruptly  in  an  ob- 
tuse point;  his  neck  long  and  thick  ;  his  shouklers  sur- 
mounted by  a  slight  hump;  his  hinder  quarters  much 
less  elevated  than  his  fore  parte ;  his  legs  thicker  than 
those  of  most  other  antelopes ;  and  his  tail  ef  consider- 
nble  length,  reaching  below  the  joint  of  the  leg,  and  end- 
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of  the  hnnter.  Tlieir  expedition  ie  conducted 
with  profound  silence ;  their  dogs  ere  taught 
to  hvig  behind  ;  while  the  men,  on  the 
fleetest  coursers,  look  round  for  the  game. 
Whenever  they  spy  a  gaielle  at  the  proper 
distance,  they  point  the  ialcon  to  its  object, 
and  encourage  it  to  pursue.  The  &loon,  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  flies  tovthe  animal, 
that,  knowing  its  danger,  endearours,  but  too 
late,  to  escape.  The  falcon  soon  coming  up 
with  its  prey,  fixes  its  talons,  one  into  the 
animal's  cheek,  the  other  in  its  throat,  and 
deeply  wounds  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gaxelle  attempts  to  escape,  but  is  generally 
wounded  too  deeply  to  run  far.  The  falcon 
clings  with  the  utmost  persereranoe,  nor  erer 
leaves  its  prey  till  it  ftiUs ;  upon  which  the 
hunters  from  behind  approacnine,  take  up 
both,  and  reward  the  falcon  with  the  blood  of 
the  spoil.  They  also  teach  the  young  ones, 
by  applying  them  to  the  dead  animal's  throat 
and  accustoming  them  betimes  to  fix  upon 
that  particular  part ;  for  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  falcon  fixed  upon  any  other  part  of 
the  gaxelle,  either  its  back  or  its  haunches, 
the  animal  would  easily  escape  among  the 
mountains,  and  the  hunter  would  also  lose 
his  falcon. — They  sometimes  also  himt  these 
animals  with  the  ounce.  This  carnivorous  and 
fierce  creature  being  made  tame  and  domes- 
tic, generally  sits  on  horseback  behind  the 
hunter,  and  remains  there  with  the  utmost 
composure,  until  the  gazelle  is  shown;  it  is 
then  that  it  exerts  all  its  arts  and  fierceness  ; 
it  does  not  at  once  fly  at  its  prey,  but  ap« 
proaches  slily,  turning  and  winding  about 
until  it  comes  within  the  proper  cUstance, 
when  all  at  once  it  bounds  upon  the  heedless 
animal,  and  instantly  kills  it,  and  sucks  its 
blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  misses  its 
aim,  it  rests  in  its  place,  without  attempting 


ing  In  a  tuft  of  long  hairs.  His  eyes  are  full,  black, 
and  prominent;  and  his  suborbital  sinuses  large  and  ob- 
vioui.  The  form  of  his  horns  Is  conical  and  slightlj 
(turred,  wiUi  the  coocavitj  directed  inwards  and  the 
points  turned  forwards.  They  take  their  origin  bj  a 
triangular  base  of  coosidonble  thickness,  marked  with 
two  or  three  indistinctly  elerated  rinp,  but  become  per- 
fectly round  and  smooth  above,  tapering  rapidly  into  a 
rather  obtuse  point.  Their  length  Is  from  seven  to  ei^ht 
inches ;  and  their  colour  a  uniform  dull  black,  corres- 
ponding with  that  of  the  hoofs. 

The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  at  the 
mme  time  lighter  and  more  slender  in  her  proportions. 
She  is  entirely  destitute  of  horns,  has  less  hump  on  the 
shoulders,  and  her  hind  quarters  are  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  her  fore.  Her  general  colour,  as  also  that  of 
the  young  male,  is  a  pale  reddish  brown. 

The  Nyl-ghans  appear  to  be  by  no  means  generally 
spread  over  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  but  to  be  con- 
fined to  its  north-western  provinces  and  the  countries  si- 
tuated between  them  and  Persia.  Bemier,  who  alone  of 
all  the  older  travellers  mentions  the  animal  by  name  or 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  being  recognised,  in- 
troduces it  incidentally  as  one  of  the  beasts  wbioh  were 


to  pursue  any  farther,  but  seems  ashamed  of 
its  own  inability. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  taking  the 
gazelle,  which  seems  not  so  certain  nor  so  amue- 
ing  as  either  of  the  former.  A  tame  gazelle 
b  bred  up  for  this  purpose,  who  is  taught  to 
join  those  of  its  kind,  wherever  it  perceives 
them.  When  the  hunter  therefore,  peroeiveo 
a  herd  of  these  together,  he  fixes  a  noose  round 
the  horns  of  the  tame  gazelle,  in  such  a  maup 
ner,  that  if  the  rest  but  touch  it  tliey  are 
entangled ;  and  thus  prepared,  he  sends  his 
gazelle  among  the  rest.  The  tame  animal  no 
sooner  approaches,  but  the  males  of  the  herd 
instantly  sally  forth  to  oppose  him  ;  and,  in 
butting  with  their  horns,  are  caught  in  the 
nooee.  In  this  both,  struggling  for  some  time, 
fid  I  together  to  the  ground ;  and,  at  hist,  ti^u 
hunter  coming  up,  disengages  the  one,  and 
kills  the  other.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
these  animals,  whatever  be  the  arts  used  to 
pursue  them,  are  very  diflBcult  to  be  taken. 
As  they  are  continually  subject  to  alarms 
from  carnivorous  beasts,  or  from  man,  they 
keep  chiefly  in  the  most  solitary  and  inacces- 
sible  places,  and  find  their  only  protection 
from  situations  of  the  greatest  danger. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  M U8K  ANIMAI.. 

Thb  more  we  search  into  nature,  the  more 
we  shall  find  how  little  she  is  known ;  and 
we  shall  more  than  once  have  occasion  to  find, 
that  protracted  inquiry  is  more  apt  to  teach  us 
modesty,  than  to  produce  information.  AU 
though  the  number  and  nature  of  quadrupeds 


hunted  by  the  Mogul  emperor  Aurung-nbe  during  his 
progress  from  Delhi  to  his  summer  retreat  in  Cashmera, 
It  would  seem  from  the  numbers  of  which  he  speaks  as 
being  sometimes  taken  on  those  occasions,  to  be  very 
abundant;  but  we  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  any 
particular  account  of  its  habits  in  a  state  of  nature.  In 
captivity  it  is  gentle  and  familiar,  licking  the  hands  of 
those  who  oiler  it  bread,  and  sufleriug  itself  to  be  played 
with,  not  only  without  shyness,  but  with  evident  plea- 
sure. There  are,  however,  seasons  at  which  it  becomes 
capricious  in  Its  Umper.  When  meditating  an  alUck 
it  falls  suddenly  upon  iU  fore  knees,  shuffles  onwards  in 
that  posture  until  it  has  advanced  to  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  object  of  iU  Irritation,  and  then  darts  forward  %rith 
a  powerful  spring,  and  butts  with  Iti  head  in  the  most 
determined  mamier.  lu  walk  is  awkward  in  conse- 
quence of  the  comparetive  shortness  of  iU  hind  legs,  and 
the  width  to  which  it  extends  them ;  but  in  running  this 
defect  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Lord  Clive's  original 
specimens  several  times  produced  young;  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  breed  has  been  continued,  or  that  the 
same  success  has  attended  their  introduction  in  othef 
quarters. 
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at  first  glance  seems  very  well  known ;  yet, 
when  we  come  to  examine  closer,  we  find 
some  with  which  we  are  very  partially  ac- 
quainted, and  others  that  are  utterly  unknown. 
There  is  scarcely  a  cabinet  of  the  curious  but 
what  has  the  spoils  of  animals,  or  the  horns 
or  the  hoofs  of  quadrupeds,  which  do  not  come 
within  former  descriptions.  There  is  scarcely 
a  person  whose  trade  is  to  dress  or  improve 
furs,  but  knows  several  creatures  by  their 
skins,  which  no  naturalist  has  hitherto  had 
notice  o£  But  of  all  quadrupeds,  there  is 
none  so  justly  the  reproach  of  natural  histo^ 
rians,  as  that  which  bears  the  musk.^     This 


1  The  curious  Miim&I  which  yields  the  strong- scented 
substance  called  musk,  is  a  quadruped,  or  rather  belongs 
to  a  species  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  Pecora,  and 
genus  (family)  Moschus.  It  is  a  native  of  Thibet, 
China,  Pegu,  Siam,  Siberia,  and  other  Asiatic  countries, 
from  which,  accordingly,  all  the  musk  used  in  commerce 
is  derived.  Indeed,  lliough  various  creatures  emit  from 
their  bodies  a  scent  something  similar,  the  true  mask 
animal  has  been  yet  found  no  where  but  in  Asia.  It  re- 
sembles the  roebuck  in  general  appearance,  and  measures 
about  forty  inches  in  length,  twenty-seven  in  height  at 
the  shoulder,  and  thirty- three  at  the  haunches.  The 
musk  animal  is  devoid  of  horns;  its  lower  teeth  are 
eight  in  number,  and  from  the  upper  jaw,  two  solitary 
tusks  project  downwards  and  backwards,  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  tliree  inches.  These  tusks  are  composed  of  a  kind 
of  ivory,  and  resemble  a  pair  of  crooked  knives.  The 
i-ars  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  tail  very  short.  Both 
neck  and  legs  are  long  in  proportion  to  the  body;  and 
the  hoofs  are  divided,  like  those  of  the  deer  and  cow. 
The  general  colour  of  the  body  is  a  deep  iron  grey,  the 
hairs  being  of  tliat  hue  at  their  tips,  darker  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  pale  towards  the  roots.  On  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  about  an  inch  long.  The 
teats,  which  sre  two  in  number,  and  the  absence  of  the 
tusks,  constitute  the  only  diflerenoe  between  the  male 
and  the  female.  Forests  of  difficult  access  are  the  &- 
vourite  haunt  of  the  musk  animal.  Like  the  deer  and 
goat,  it  prefers  browsing  on  heights  to  level  pastures,  and 
is  most  commonly  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains  cover- 
ed with  pines.  It  is  exceeding  agile,  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock  with  the  ease  and  fearlessness  of  the  shamois. 

This  is  the  general  character  and  appearance  of  the 
musk  animal.  The  curious,  and  in  some  respects  in- 
explicable, appendage  or  provision  which  furnishes  the 
musk,  remains  now  to  be  described.  Near,  or  rather  in, 
the  umbilical  region  of  each  animal's  body,  there  is  in 
iMth  sexes  a  small  bagt  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
and  covered  with  hairs  of  considerable  length,  arising 
from  distinct  glandules.  Four  membranes,  or  layers  of 
skin,  cover  this  bag,  and  beneath  these  is  a  circular 
muscle,  surrounding  the  central  cavity.  In  the  middle 
of  the  bag,  externally,  is  a  fleshy  protuberance,  perforated 
in  tho  centre  by  a  channel  communicating  with  the  hol- 
low witliin,  and  termed  the  excretory  duct.  A  muscle 
encircles  this  duct  for  the  purpose  of  retention  or  expul- 
sion of  the  contents  of  the  bag.  There  is  also  a  chan- 
nel opening  into  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  by  whicn  the 
musk  appears  to  flow  into  it  when  secreted  by  the  blood- 
vessels, which  are  numerous  and  large  in  the  parts 
around,  llie  cavity,  at  most,  cannot  hold  above  half 
an  ounce  of  mu^k. 

From  the  appearance  of  musk.  It  has  been  generally 
conjectured  that  it  Is  simply  extravasated  blood.  It  is  a 
substance  of  a  dark-brown  hue,  soft  when  in  the  bag  we 
have  described,  but  becoming  hard  and  brittle  after  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.     In  this  latter  condition  It 


perfume,  so  well  known  to  the  elegant,  and 
so  very  useful  in  the  hands  of  the  physician, 
a  medicine  that  has  for  more  than  a  century 
been  imported  from  the  East  in  great  quan- 
tities,  and  during  all  that  time  has  been  im- 
proving  in  its  reputation,  is,  nevertheless,  so 
very  little  understood,  that  it  remains  a  doubt 
whether  the  animal  that  produces  it  be  a  hog, 
an  ox,  a  goat,  or  a  deer.  When  an  ani- 
mal with  which  we  are  so  nearly  connected^ 
b  so  utterly  unknown,  how  little  must  we 
know  of  many  that  are  more  remote  and  un- 
serviceable! Yet  naturalists  proceed  in  the 
same  train,  enlarging  their  catalogues  and 


is  when  procured ;  for  it  is  not  talcen  from  the  body  of 
the  animal,  either  living  or  dead ;  that  is  to  say,  not  in 
general.  The  creature,  from  some  cause  not  well  un- 
derstood, rubs  its  body  against  trees  and  rocks,  and  fay 
that  means  expels  the  contents  of  the  musk-bag.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  tracts  and  habits  of  the  animal,  the 
natives  of  the  Eastern  countries  go  up  and  down  to  gath- 
er this  precious  excretion,  which  is  found  sticking  to 
rocks  and  trees,  more  or  less  coagulated  with  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  In  this  manner,  small  as  the  quantity  is 
which  each  animal  aflbrds,  all  the  musk  of  commerce  is 
derived.  It  has  been  indeed  said,  that  the  musk-gather^ 
ers  often  use  veiy  difierent  methods  to  procure  this  val- 
uable commodity;  that  they  hunt  the  musk-animals,  snd 
kill  them  with  arrows  and  other  weapons  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  away  the  bag.  That  this  is  occasionally  done, 
is  undeniable,  since  the  musk  is  sometimes  delivered  tc 
the  merchants  wrapped  up  in  the  bag  itself^  It  is  im- 
probable, however,  that  this  practice  should  be  general  { 
common  sense  would  dictate  the  preservation  of  this  val- 
uable creature,  rather  than  its  destruction.  Some  tra- 
vellers have  attributed  to  the  animal  an  instinct  of  a  curi- 
ous order,  which,  were  it  fomided  on  truth,  would  ex- 
plain at  once  the  reason  of  the  musk  being  exported  in 
the  natuFsl  state.  The  animal,  according  to  this  w^ 
count,  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  hunted,  bites 
oflfthe  bag,  and  leaves  it  to  the  pursuers.  But  this  story 
is  now  disbelieved.  It  has  been  said,  also,  that  the  na- 
tives endeavour  to  take  the  animal  alive  sometimes,  for 
a  very  cruel  purpose.  Having  adopted  the  Idea  that 
musk  is  nothing  else  than  coagulated  blood,  they  lash 
the  poor  musk  animal  till  its  skin  rises  in  lumps,  around 
which  they  tie  knots  with  cord,  and  afterwards  cut  off 
the  part  Its  contents  are  then  dried  by  them,  and 
mixed  with  the  musk  procured  in  the  natural  way.  As 
eveiy  portion  of  the  animal  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
strange  smell  peculiar  to  the  secretion  of  the  bag,  the 
deception  is  not  easily  discovered.  No  substance,  how- 
ever, procured  in  this  way  from  the  animal's  body,  is  at 
all  comparable  to  the  natural  musk.  In  fineness  and  dura- 
bility of  flavour. 

Admitting  that  the  musk  secreted  In  the  bag  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  in  character  to  blood,  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  retional  and  just  conclusion  respecting 
the  purpose  of  the  apparatus  altogether.  The  must  pro- 
bable coi\)ecture  is,  that  It  is  a  secretion  for  relieving  the 
heat  of  the  creature's  blood  at  certain  seasons;  though 
the  reason  for  such  a  provision  being  bestowed  on  this 
animal  in  especial,  is  altogether  unknown.  Alike  mys- 
terious is  the  reason  for  the  strong  smell  possessed  by 
musk,  supposing  It  to  be  a  secretion  of  the  character 
mentioned.  The  old  notion  that  musk  was  the  conse- 
quence of  an  imposthume  or  disease,  is  plainly  erron- 
eous. Not  only  does  the  musk  apparatus  occur  in  the 
whole  race,  but  each  animal  also  exhibits  the  rudimento 
of  the  provision  at  birth. 
I      The  quantity  of  musk  exported  annually  from  Asia  ia 
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their  names,  \vithout  endeavouring  to  find  out 
the  nature,  and  fix  the  precise  history,  of  those 
with  which  we  are  very  partially  acquainted. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  scholars  of  the  present 
age  to  be  fonder  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  our 
knowledge,  than  its  utility ;  of  extending 
their  conquests,  than  of  improving  their  em- 
pire. 

The  musk  which  comes  to  Europe,  is 
brought  over  in  small  bags,  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg,  which,  when  cut  open,  appear 
to  contain  a  kind  of  dusky  reddish  substance, 
like  coagulated  blood,  and  which,  in  large 
quantities,  has  a  very  strong  smell;  but,  when 
mixed  and  diffused,  becomes  a  very  agreeable 
perfume.  Indeed,  no  substance  now  known 
in  the  world  has  a  stronger  or  a  more  perma- 
nent smelL  A  g^ain  of  musk  perfumes  a 
whole  room ;  and  its  odour  continues  for  some 
days  without  diminution.  But  in  a  larger 
quantity  it  continues  for  years  together,  and 
seems  scarcely  wasted  in  its  weight,  although 
it  has  filled  the  atmosphere  to  a  great  distance 
with  its  parts.  It  is  particularly  used  in  me- 
dicine, in  nervous  and  hysteric  disorders;  and 
is  found  in  such  cases  to  be  the  most  powerful 
remedy  now  in  use:  however,  the  animal  that 
furnishes  this  admirable  medicine  has  been 
very  variously  described,  and  is  known  but 
very  imperfectly. 

The  description  given  of  this  animal  by 
Grew  is  as  follows:  *'The  musk  animal  is 
properly  neither  of  the  goat  nor  deer  kind, 

very  great  M.  Tavemier,  a  French  Unveller,  brought 
to  Europe,  in  one  voyage,  do  less  than  7678  bladders, 
weighing  2557  ounces  in  whole;  and  an  idditional  quan- 
tity besides,  out  of  bladder,  tliat  weighed  452  ounces. 
The  ingenious  and  crafty  Chinese  deal  largely  in  ihusIe, 
and  are  the  most  frequent  adulientors  of  it  They  mix 
the  trae  musk  with  the  excrements  and  blood  of  ant- 
mals,  and  particularly  of  the  mu$k  animal  Itself,  as  well 
as  with  aromatic  gums,  seeds,  and  woods  sprinkled  with 
volatile  spirits,  and  stufled  intonttural  musk  bags,  or  arti- 
ficial bladders  made  of  the  skin  of  tlie  belly  of  the  creature. 
The  true  musk  has  a  natural  fold,  and  is  generally  clothed 
in  a  fine  slender  skin,  which  the  sophisticators  can  scarce, 
ly  imilate ;  and  thi:!  is  the  best  way  of  discovering  the 
deception,  for  a  small  quantity  of  real  musk  imparts  the 
smell  to  other  substances  so  pei-fectly,  that  the  smell 
la  no  true  criterion.  Colour,  taste,  and  weight  are 
equally  little  to  be  depended  upon.  Even  when  the 
musk  is  in  the  natui'al  bladder  (which  is  too  often 
the-case,  and  indicates  to  a  cerUinty  the  death  or  tor- 
ture  of  one  of  the  animals),  deceit  often  exists;  for  the 
natives  at  the  very  first  take  away  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  supply  Its  place  with  earth,  &c.  The  king 
of  Boutan,  fearing  that  the  adulterations  would  soon 
apoil  the  musk-trade  in  his  territories,  ordered  that  none 
of  the  bladders  should  be  sewed  up  by  his  subjects,  but 
that  they  should  be  all  brought  to  Boutan,  and  sealed 
after  due  Inspection.  Wiien  carefully  preserved  in 
this  way  from  the  period  of  its  colle<*.tion,  pure  musk 
is  possessed  of  an  odour  so  powerful,  that  it  will 
cause  the  blood  to  burst  from  the  nostrils,  when  brought 
near  to  them.  M.  Tavemier  brought  home  one  of 
the  musk  animals  to  Paris,   and   the  odour  from  it 


for  it  has  no  horns,  and  it  is  uncertain  whe« 
ther  it  ruminates  or  not ;  however^  it  wants 
the  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  ruminating  animals ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  tusks  like  those  of  a  hog. 
It  is  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  from  the 
head  to  the  tail;  and  the  head  is  above  half  a 
foot  long.  The  fore-part  of  the  head  is  like 
that  of  a  greyhound;  and  the  ears  are  three 
inches  long,  and  erect,  like  those  of  a  rabbit; 
but  the  tail  is  not  above  two  inches.  It  is 
cloven-footed,  like  beasts  of  the  goat  kind: 
the  hair  on  the  head  and  legs  is  half  an  inch 
long,  on  the  belly  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  on 
the  back  and  buttocks  three  inches,  and  pro- 
portion ably  thicker  than  in  any  other  animal. 
It  is  brown  and  white  alternately  from  the 
root  to  the  poinf;  on  the  head  and  thighs  it  is 
brown,  but  under  the  belly  and  tail  white, 
and  a  little  curled,  especially  on  the  back  and 
belly.  On  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  under 
the  comers  of  the  mouth,  there  is  a  tuft  of 
thick  hair,  which  is  short  and  hard,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  hair  in 
general  of  this  animal,  is  remarkable  for  its 
softness  and  fine  texture;  but  what  distin- 
guishes it  particularly  are  the  tusks,  which 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  turn  back 
in  the  form  of  a  hook;  and  more  particularly 
the  bag  which  contains  the  musk,  which  is 
three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  stands  out 
from  the  belly  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  a 
very  fearful  animal,  and  therefore  it  has  long 


was  so  strong,  that  It  gave  headaches  to  all  who  ap- 
proached it 

Musk  has  been  long  known  and  used  in  the  world  as 
a  medicinal  remedy.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  employ- 
ment of  it  as  a  scent  to  dissipate  headaches,  and  excite 
the  sjrstem  through  the  sense  of  smell,  but  to  its  em. 
ployment  in  internal  diseases.  Its  virtues  are  what  are 
termed  In  medicine  anti-tpatmodie;  that  is  to  say,  it 
obviates  spasmodic  diseases.  Generally,  it  has  been 
used  In  all  nervous  affections.  Now-a-days,  however, 
it  is  ranked  among  the  exploded  farragos  of  the  old  school 
of  physic  As  a  scent  it  Is  even  considered  too  strong 
for  modem  nerves,  at  least  among  the  refined  classes. 

It  is  not  the  least  reiparkable  fact  concerning  musk, 
that  an  odour  resembling  it  should  be  found  attached  to 
tlie  bodies  of  several  other  animals,  none  of  which  have 
the  musk-bag  and  apparatus.  The  musk-rat  for  exam- 
ple, of  Russia  and  America,  emits  a  smell  of  this  kind, 
as  do  also  the  musk-duck  and  musk-ox.  The  excre. 
ments,  in  particular,  give  out  this  odour.  It  is  supposed, 
that  it  is  from  the  perspiration  of  the  living  animal  that 
the  musky  smell  comes.  But  an  affinity  of  this  nature, 
between  the  qualities  of  animal  bodies,  is  less  remarka- 
ble still  than  the  same  affinity  when  perceived  between 
animals  and  vegetables.  The  odour  of  the  musk-rose  Is 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  substance  found  in  the 
bag  of  the  musk  animal.  Many  other  plants,  such  as 
the  musk-orchis,  the  moschatella,  Carduus  Benedictus, 
several  species  of  hyacinths,  violets,  lilies,  marjorams, 
mosses,  &c.,  evince  the  same  peculiarity.  What  nice 
assortment  of  the  principles  that  constitute  odours,  is 
the  cause  of  these  similarities,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine. 
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aara,  and  tlia  sense  of  hearing  is  so  quick  that 
it  can  discover  an  enemy  at  a  great  distance.^ 
After  so  long  and  circumstantial  a  descrip. 
tion  of  this  animal,  its  nature  is  but  very  little 
known;  nor  has  any  anatomist  as  yet  examined 
its  internal  structure  or  been  able  to  inform 
us  whether  it  be  a  ruminant  animal,  or  one 
of  the  hog  kind;  how  the  musk  is  formed,  or 
whether  those  bags  in  which  it  comes  to  us 
be  really  belonging  to  the  animal,  or  are  only 
the  sophistications  of  the  venders.  Indeed 
when  we  consider  the  immense  quantities  of 
this  substance  which  are  consumed  in  Europe 
alone,  not  to  mention  the  East,  where  it  is  in 
still  greater  repute  than  here,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  any  one  animal  can  furnish  the 
supply;  and  particularly  when  it  must  be 
killed  before  the  bag  can  be  obtained.  We 
are  told,  it  is  true,  that  the  musk  is  often  de- 
posited by  the  animal  upon  trees  and  stones, 
against  which  it  rubs  itself  when  the  quantity 
becomes  uneasy;  but  it  is  not  in  that  form 
which  we  receive  it,  but  always  in  what  seems 
to  be  its  own  natural  bladder.  Of  these  Ta- 
vernier  brought  home  near  two  thousand  in 
one  year;  and  as  the  animal  is  wild,  so  many 
must  during  that  space  have  been  hunted  and 
taken.  But  as  the  creature  is  represented 
vtry  shy,  and  as  it  is  found  but  in  some  par- 
ticular  provinces  of  the  East,  the  wonder  is, 
bow  its  bag  should  be  so  cheap,  and  furnished 
in  such  great  plenty.  The  bag  in  common 
does  not  cost,  if  I  do  not  forget,  above  a  crown 
by  retail,  and  yet  this  is  supposed  the  only 

*  There  are  now  tscertained  to  be  «iir  species  of  musk 
•iilmils.  The  species  described  by  our  author  is  the 
Tkibetian  mtwA;  it  lires  retired  amongst  the  highest 
^d  rudest  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  some  other  parts 
of  Asia,  Tonquin,  and  Siberia.  In  the  autumn  large 
flocks  of  them  collect  together,  in  order  to  change  their 
place,  being  ddven  southward  by  the  approaching  cold. 
Daring  this  migi'stion  the  peasants  lie  in  wait  for  them, 
and  either  catch  them  by  means  of  snares,  or  kill  them 
with  bludgeons.  At  these  times  they  are  often  ao 
meagre  and  languid,  from  hunger  and  ntigne,  as  to  be 
taken  without  much  difficulty.  They  are  gentle  and 
timid,  having  no  weapons  of  defence  but  their  tusks. 
Their  activity  is  Tory  great,  and  they  are  able  to  take 
astonishing  leaps  over  the  tremendous  chasms  of  the 
rocks.  They  tread  so  lightly  on  the  snow,  as  scarce- 
ly to  leave  a  mark,  while  the  dop  that  are  employed  in 
the  pursuit  of  them  sink  in,  and  are  frequently  obUged 
to  desist  from  the  chase.  In  a  state  of  captivity  they 
live  but  a  very  short  time.  They  feed  on  various  vege- 
tables of  the  mountains.  They  are  usually  taken  in 
snares,  or  shot  by  crossbows  placed  in  their  tracks,  with 
a  string  from  the  trigger  for  them  to  tread  on,  and  dis- 
charge the  bow. 

The  Indian  wuuk  is  larger  than  the  Thibet  musk;  it 
has  a  head  like  that  of  a  horse;  ears  erect,  and  oblong; 
its  legs  are  slender,  with  spurious  hoofs;  body  above  of 
a  tawny  colour,  and  beneath  whitish.  Inhabits  several 
parts  of  India. 

The  Guinea  mtuk  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  India 
and  Java;  it  is  only  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length ; 
Its  body  is  of  a  brown  tawny  colour,  white  beneath;  its 
tail  is  very  short,  being  only  one  inch  long.     It  has  long 


one  belonging  to  the  animal;  and  (or  the  ob- 
taining of  which,  it  must  have  been  hunted 
and  killed.  The  only  way  of  splving  this 
di£Bculty,  is  to  suppose  that  these  bags  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  counterfeit,  taken  from  some 
other  animal,  jor  from  some  part  of  the  same, 
filled  with  its  blood,  and  a  very  little  of  the 
perfume,  but  enough  to  impregnate  the  rest 
with  a  stron?  and  permanent  odour.  It  comes 
to  us  from  different  parts  of  the  East ;  from 
China,  Tonquin,  Bengal,  and  often  from  Mus- 
covy :  that  of  Thibet  is  reckoned  the  best,  and 
sells  for  fourteen  shillings  an  ounce;  that  of 
Muscovy  the  worst,  and  sells  but  for  three; 
the  odour  of  this,  though  very  strone  at  first, 
being  quickly  found  to  evaporate.  Musk  was 
some  years  ago  in  the  highest  request  as  a 
perfume,  and  but  little  regarded  as  a  medi- 
cine; but  at  present  its  reputation  is  totally 
changed;  having  been  found  of  ^eat  benefit 
in  physic,  it  is  but  little  regardea  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  elegance.  It  is  thus  that  things  which 
become  necessary,  cease  to  continue  pleasing; 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  usei  destroys 
their  power  of  administering  delight. 


CHAP.  V. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  DEEB  KIJfD. 

Ip  we  compare  the  stag  and  the  bully  as  to 
shape  and  form,  no  two  animals  can  be  more 


erect  ears;  two  broad  middle  foreteeth,  the  rest  are 
slender ;  Its  tusks  are  reiv  small.  This  Is  the  animal 
which  our  author  has  conmunded  with  the  pigmy  anti»- 
lope,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  note.  There  Is  a 
variety  of  the  Guinea  musk>  with  its  body  of  a  rusty 
colour,  mixed  with  black,  with  perpendicular  stripes  on 
its  neck  and  throat. 

The  Meminna  or  Ceylon  musi,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Islands  of  Ceykin  and  Java;  It  is  seventeen  inches 
long,  with  long  erect  ears^  and  short  tail;  its  body  Is  of 
a  cinereous  yellow  aboTo,  and  white  beneath ;  its  sides 
are  spotted  with  white.  It  very  much  resembles  the 
/aHow-deer, 

The  Java  fami  inhabits  the  ishM  of  Java ;  is  about 
the  size  of  a  rabbit;  its  body  above  Is  a  ferruginous 
colour,  beneath  longitudinally  white ;  its  ti^il  is  longish, 
haliy  and  white  beneath  at  the  tip.  Its  nose  and  ears 
are  naked,  with  pits  under  the  eyebrows ;  its  neek  is  of 
a  grey  colour,  mixed  with  brown  hairs,  and  beneath 
white,  with  grey  spots  almost  connected.  Under  the 
throat  it  has  two  long  divergent  hairs ;  crown  of  the 
h|ad  longitudinally  blackish. 

'  The  BranCian  muek  is  a  native  of  Guinea  and  Bn. 
zil ;  it  Is  a  hardy  animal,  as  large  as  a  roe,  timid,  ac- 
tive, and  swift;  its  body  is  tawny-brown,  with  a  black 
mouth,  and  white  throat;  its  hair  is  soft  and  short ;  its 
head  and  neck  on  the  upper  part  brown,  under  wldte , 
its  hind  legs  are  longer  thai;  the  fore  |  and  its  ears  are 
four  inches  long. 

<  The  quadrupeds  of  this  tribe  have  horns  which  ar« 
solid  and  branched :  they  are  renewed  every  year,  and 
when  young  are  clothed  with  a  fine  velvety  vascular 
skin,  which  falls  off  when  the  honts  have  attained  their 
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nnlike;  and  yet,  if  we  examine  their  internal 
structure,  we  shall  find  a  similitude  between 
them.  Indeed,  their  differences,  except  to  a 
nice  observer,  will  scarcely  be  perceivable. 
A 11  of  the  deer  kind  want  the  gall-bladder: 
their  kidneys  are  formed  differently;  their 
spleen  is  also  proportionably  larger;  their  tail 
is  shorter;  and  their  horns,  which  are  solid* 
are  renewed  every  year.  Such  are  the  slight 
internal  discriminations  between  two  animals, 
one  of  which  is  among  the  swiftest  and  tlie 
other  the  heaviest  of  the  brute  creation. 

The  stag  is  one  of  those  innocent  and  peace- 
able animals  that  seem  made  to  embellish  the 
forest,  and  animate  the  solitudes  of  nature. 
The  easy  <flegance  of  his  form,  the  lightness 
of  his  motions,  those  large  branches  that  seem 
made  rather  for  the  ornament  of  his  head  than 
its  defence,  the  si2e,  the  strengrth,  and  the 
swiftness,  of  this  beautiful  creature,  all  suffi- 
ciently rank  him  among  the  first  of  quadru- 
peds,  among  the  most  iwted  objects  of  human 
curiosity. 

The  stag  or  hart,  whose  female  is  called  a 
hmdf  and  Ae  young  a  ealf^  differs  in  sise  and 
in  horns  from  a  fallow-deer.  He  is  much  larger, 
and  his  horns  are  round;  whereas  in  the  fal- 
low4tind  they  are  brown  and  palmated.  By 
these  the  animal's  age  is  known.  The  first 
year  the  stag  has  no  horns,  but  a  hoary  ex- 
crescence, which  is  short,  rough,  and  cov 
ered  with  a  thin  hairy  skin.  The  next  year 
the  horns  are  single  and  straight:  the  third 
year  they  have  two  antlers,  three  the  fourth, 
four  the  fifth,  and  five  the  sixth;  this  number 
is  not  always  certain,  for  sometimes  there  are 
more,  and  often  less.  When  arrived  at  the 
sixth  year,  the  antlers  do  not  always  increase; 
and  although  the  number  may  amount  to  six 
or  seven  on  each  side,  yet  the  animal's  age  is 
then  estimated  rather  from  the  size  of  the  ant- 
lers, and  the  thickness  of  the  branch  which 
sustains  them,  than  from  their  variety.  These 
homs,large  as  they  seem,  are,  notwithstanding, 
shed  tverj  year,  and  new  ones  come  in  their 
place.  The  old  horns  are  of  a  firm  solid 
texture,  and  usually  employed  in  making 
bandies  for  knives  and  other  domestic  utensils. 
But  while  young,  nothing  can  be  more  soft  or 
tender ;  and  the  animal,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
own  imbecility  at  those  times,  instantly  upon 
shedding  his  former  horns,  retires  from  the 
rest  of  his  fellows  and  hides  himself  in  soli- 
tudes and  thickets,  never  venturing  out  to 
pasture,  except  by  night     Daring  £is  time, 

foil  fise.  In  the  lower  Jaw  they  have  eight  froDt  teeth : 
and  are  generally  destitute  of  canine  teeth :  but  some- 
times a  single  one  is  found  on  each  side  on  the  upper 
jaw.  There  are  about  fourteen  distinct  species.  They 
are  all  extremely  actire,  luhabiting  chiefly  woods  and 
neglected  situations ;  and  in  fighting  not  only  make  use 
of  their  horns,  hot  iUmp  ftiriously  with  their  fore  feet. 


which  most  usually  happens  in  the  spring,  the 
new  horns  are  very  painful,  and  have  a  quick 
sensibility  of  any  external  impression.  The 
flies  also  are  extremely  troublesome  to  him. 
When  the  old  horn  is  fallen  off,  the  new  does 
not  begin  immediately  to  appear;  but  the 
bones  of  the  skull  are  seen  covered  only  with 
a  transparent  periosteum  or  skin,  which,  as 
anatomists  teach  us,  covers  the  bones  of  all 
animals.  After  a  diort  time,  however,  this 
skin  begins  to  swell,  and  to  form  a  soft  tum- 
our, which  contains  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and 
which  begins  to  be  covered  with  a  downy  sub- 
stance  that  has  the  feel  of  velvet,  and  appears 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  rest  of  the 
auimars  hair.  This  tumour  every  day  buds 
forward  from  the  point  like  the  graft  of  a  tree, 
and  rising  by  degpnees  from  the  head,  shoots 
out  the  antlers  on  either  side,  so  that  in  a  few 
days,  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  in  condi- 
tion, the  whole  head  is  completed.  However, 
as  was  said  above,  in  the  beginning  its  con. 
sistence  is  very  soft,  and  has  a  sort  of  bark, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
integument  of  the  skull.  It  is  velveted  and 
downy,  and  every  where  furnished  with  blood 
vessels,  that  supply  the  growing  horns  with 
nourishment  As  they  creep  along  the  sides 
of  the  branches,  the  print  is  marked  over  the 
whole  surface ;  and  the  larger  the  blood  ves- 
sels,  the  deeper  these  marks  are  found  to  be  : 
from  hence  arises  the  inequality  of  the  surface 
of  the  deer's  horns ;  which,  as  we  see,  are 
furrowed  all  along  the  sides,  the  impressions 
diminishing  towards  the  point,  where  the  sub- 
stance is  as  smooth  and  as  solid  as  ivory.  But 
it  oueht  to  be  observed,  that  this  substance  oi 
which  the  honks  are  composed,  begins  to  hard- 
en  at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  part  re- 
mains soft,  and  still  continues  growing  :  from 
whence  it  appears  that  the  horns  grow  differ- 
ently in  deer  from  those  of  sheep  or  cows  ;  in 
which  they  are  always  seen  to  increase  fi:om 
the  bottom.  However,  when  the  whole  head 
has  received  its  full  growth,  the  extremities 
then  begin  to  acquire  their  solidity  ;  the  vel- 
vet covering  or  bark,  with  its  blood-vessels, 
dry  up,  and  then  begin  to  fall ;  and  this  the 
animal  hastens,  by  rubbing  its  antlers  against 
every  tree  it  meets.  In  this  manner,  the 
whole  external  surface  being  stripped  off  by 
degrees,  at  length  the  whole  head  acquires  its 
complete  hardness,  expansion,  and  beauty. 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  animal  production  of  these  horns* 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  if  a  stae  be  cas- 
trated when  its  horns  are  fallen  off,  they  will 
never  grow  again;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  same  operation  is  performed  when  thej 
are  on,  they  will  never  fall  ofil  If  only  one 
of  his  testicles  is  taken  out,  he  will  want  the 
horn  on  that  side  ;  if  one  of  the  testicles  only 
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be  tied  up,  he  will  want  the  horn  of  the  op. 
poeite  side.  The  increase  of  their  provision 
also  tends  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  the  ex- 
pansion  of  the  horns  ;  and  Mr  Boffon  thinks 
it  possible  to  retard  their  growth  entirely  by 
greatly  retrenching  their  food.^  As  a  proof 
of  this,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 
difference  between  a  stag  bred  in  fertile  pas* 
tares,  and  undisturbed  by  the  hunter,  and  one 
often  pursued  and  ill  nourished  The  former 
has  his  head  expanded,  his  antlers  numerous, 
and  the  branches  thick  ;  the  latter  has  but  few 
antlers,  the  traces  of  the  blood-vessels  upon 
them  are  but  slight,  and  tlie  expansion  but 
little.  The  beauty  and  size  of  their  horns, 
therefore,  mark  their  strength  and  (heir  vi- 
gour :  such  of  them  as  are  sickly,  or  liave  been 
wounded,  never  shooting  out  that  magnificent 
profusion  so  much  admired  in  this  animal. 
Thus  the  horns  may,  in  every  respect,  be  re- 
sembled to  a  vegetable  substance,  grafted  upon 
the  head  of  an  animal.  Like  a  vegetable, 
thev  grow  from  the  extremities ;  like  a  vege- 
table, they  are  for  a  while  covered  with  a 
bark  that  nourishes  them ;  like  a  vegetable, 
thev  have  their  annual  production  and  decay  ; 
and  a  strong  imagination  might  suppose  that 
the  leafy  [Koductions  on  which  the  animal 
feeds,  go  once  more  to  vegetate  in  his  horns.' 
The  stag  is  usually  a  twelvemonth  old  be- 
fore the  horns  be^in  to  appear,  and  then  a 
single  branch  is  ail  that  is  seen  for  the  year 
ensuing.  About  the  beginning  of  spring,  all 
of  this  kind  are  seen  to  shed  their  hums, 
which  fall  off  of  themselves ;  though  some- 
times  the  animal  assists  the  efforts  of  nature, 
by  rubbing  them  against  a  tree.  It  seldom 
happens  that  the  branches  on  both  sides  fall 
off  at  the  same  time,  there  often  being  two  or 
three  days  between  the  dropping  of  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  old  stags  usually  shed 
their  horns  first ;  which  generally  happens  to. 
wards  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  be- 
ginning^ of  March.  Those  of  the  second  head, 
(namelv,  such  as  are  between  five  and  six 
years  old,)  shed  their  horns  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  March ;  those  still  younger, 
in  the  month  of  April ;  and  the  youngest  of  all, 
not  till  the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  May  ; 
thev  generally  shed  them  in  poob  of  water, 
whither  they  retire  from  the  heat;  and  this  has 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  of  their  always  hiding 
their  horns.  These  rules,  though  true  in  general, 
are  yet  subject  to  many  variations;  and  univer 
sally  it  is  known,  that  a  severe  winter  retards 
the  shedding  of  the  horns.  The  horns  of  the  stag 
generally  increase  io  thickness  and  in  height, 
from  the  second  year  of  its  age  to  the  eighth. 


>  BufRm,  vol.  xf.  p.  1  Id. 

*  Mr  Buflbn  fau  tupposed  MnctUtg  like  thit.    Vide 


poaelm. 


In  this  state  of  perfection  they  continue  dar- 
ing the  vigour  of  life;  but  as  the  animal  grows 
old,  the  horns  feel  the  impressions  of  age,  and 
shrink  like  the  rest  of  the  body.  No  branch 
bears  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-two  antlers, 
even  in  the  highest  state  of  vigour;  and  the 
number  is  subject  to  great  variety;  for  it  hap- 
pens that  the  stag  at  one  year  has  either  less  or 
more  than  the  year  preceding,  in  proportion  to 
the  goodness  of  his  pasture,  or  the  continuance 
of  his  security,  as  these  animals  seldom  thrive 
when  often  roused  by  the  hunters.  The  horns 
are  also  found  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil:  in  the  more  fertile  pastures  they  are  large 
and  tender;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  barren 
soil,  they  are  bard,  stunted,  and  brittle.  As 
soon  as  the  stags  have  shed  their  horns,  they 
separate  from  each  other,  and  seek  the  plainei 
parts  of  the  country,  remote  from  every  other 
animal,  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  op- 
pose. They  then  walk  with  their  heads  stoop- 
ing down,  to  keep  their  horns  from  striking 
against  the  branches  of  the  trees  above.  In 
this  state  of  imbecility  they  continue  near  three 
months,  before  their  heads  have  acquired  their 
full  growth  and  solidity;  and  then,  by  rubbing 
them  arainst  the  branches  of  every  thicket, 
they  at  length  clear  them  of  the  skin  which 
had  contributed  to  their  growth  and  nourish, 
ment.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  horn  takes 
the  colour  of  the  sap  of  the  tree  against  which 
it  is  rubbed;  and  that  some  thus  become  red, 
when  rubbed  against  the  heath;  and  others 
brown,  by  rubbing  against  the  oak:  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake;  since  stags  kept  in  parks 
where  there  are  no  trees,  have  a  variety  in  tlie 
colour  of  their  horns,  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  nothing  but  nature.  A  short  time  after 
they  have  furnished  their  horns,  they  begin  to 
feel  the  impressions  of  the  rut,  or  the  desire  of 
copulation.  The  old  ones  are  the  most  for- 
ward ;  and  about  the  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  they  quit  their  thick- 
ets, and  return  to  the  mountain  in  order  to 
seek  the  hind,  to  whom  they  call  with  a  loud 
tremulous  note.  At  this  time  their  neck  is 
swollen;  they  appear  bold  and  furious;  fly 
from  country  to  country;  strike  with  their  horns 
against  the  trees  and  other  obstacles,  and  con. 
tinue  restless  and  fierce  until  they  have  found 
the  female;  who  at  first  flies  from  them,  but 
is  at  last  compelled  and  overtaken.  When 
two  stags  contend  for  the  same  female,  how 
timorous  soever  they  may  appear  at  other  times, 
they  then  seem  agitated  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  ardour.  They  paw  up  the  earth, 
menace  each  other  with  their  horns,  bellow 
with  all  their  force,  and  striking  in  a  desper- 
ate  manner  against  each  other,  seem  deter- 
mined  upon  death  or  victory.  This  combat 
continues  till  one  of  them  is  defeated  or  flies; 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  victor  is  obliged 
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to  fight  several  of  those  battles  before  it  re. 
mains  undisputed  master  of  the  field.  The 
old  ones  are  generally  the  conquerors  upon 
these  occasions,  as  they  have  more  strength 
and  greater  courage;  and  these  also  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  hind  to  the  young  ones,  as  the 
latter  are  more  feeble,  and  less  ardent.  How- 
ever, they  are  all  equally  inconstant,  keeping 
to  the  female  but  a  few  days,  and  then  seeking 
out  for  another,  not  to  be  enjoyed,  perhaps, 
without  a  repetition  of  their  former  danger. 

In  this  manner  the  stag  continues  to  range 
from  one  to  the  other  for  about  three  weeks, 
the  time  the  rut  continues:  during  which  he 
scarcely  eats,  sleeps,  or  rests,  but  continues  to 
pursue,  to  combat,  and  to  enjoy.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  of  madness,  for  such  in  this  ani- 
mal it  seems  to  be,  the  creature  that  was  be- 
fore fat, sleek,  and  glossy , becomes  lean, feeble, 
and  timid.  He  then  retires  from  the  herd  to 
seek  plenty  and  repose;  he  frequents  the  side 
of  the  forest,  and  chooses  the  most  nourishing 
pastures,  remaining  there  till  his  strength  is 
renewed.  Thus  is  his  whole  life  passed  in 
the  alternations  of  plenty  and  want,  of  corpu- 
lence  and  inanition,  of  health  and  sickness, 
without  having  his  constitution  much  affected 
by  the  violence  of  the  change.  As  he  is  above 
hve  years  coming  to  perfection,  he  lives  about 
forty  years;  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  every 
animal  lives  about  seven  or  eight  times  the 
number  of  years  which  it  continues  to  grow. 
What,  therefore,  is  reported  concerning  the 
life  of  this  animal,  has  arisen  from  the  credul. 
ity  of  ignorance:  some  say,  that  a  stag  having 
been  taken  in  France,  with  a  collar,  on  which 
were  written  these  words,  **  Oesar  hoc  me 
donaoit*'  this  was  interpreted  of  Julius  Caesar; 
but  it  is  not  considered  that  Caesar  is  a  gen. 
eral  name  for  kings,  and  tliat  one  of  the  cm. 
perors  of  Germany,  who  are  always  styled 
Caesars,  might  have  ordered  the  inscription. 

This  animal  may  differ  in  the  term  of  his 
life  according  to  the  goodness  of  his  pasture, 
or  the  undisturbed  repose  he  happens  to 
enjoy.  These  are  the  advantages  that  influ- 
ence not  only  his  age,  but  his  size  and  his 
vigour.  The  stags  of  the  plains,  the  valleys, 
and  the  little  hills,  which  abound  in  com  and 
pasture,  are  much  more  corpulent  and  much 
taller  than  such  as  are  bred  on  the  rocky  waste, 
or  the  heathy  mountain.  The  latter  are  low, 
small,  and  meagre,  incapable  of  %^\\\%  so 
swift  as  the  former,  although  they  are  found 
to  hold  out  much  longer.  They  are  also 
more  artful  in  evading  the  hunters;  their  horns 
are  generally  black  and  short,  while  those  of 
the  lowland  stags  are  reddish  and  flourishing; 
so  that  the  animal  seems  to  increase  in  beauty 
and  stature  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of 
the  pasture^  which  he  enjoys  in  security. 

The  usual  colour  of  the  stag  in  England 
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was  red;  nevertheless,  the  greater  number  in 
other  countries  are  brown.  There  are  some 
few  that  are  white ;  but  these  seem  to  have 
obtained  this  colour  in  a  former  state  of  do- 
mestic tameness.  Of  all  the  animals  that  are 
natires  of  tliis  climate,  there  are  none  that 
have  such  a  beautiful  eye  as  the  stag ;  it  is 
sparkling,  soft,  and  sensible.  His  senses  oi 
smelling  and  hearing  are  in  no  less  perfection. 
When  he  is  in  the  least  alarmed,  he  lifts  the 
head  and  erects  the  ears,  standing  for  a  few 
minutes  as  if  in  a  listening  posture.  When, 
ever  he  ventures  upon  some  unknown  ground, 
or  quits  his  native  covering,  he  first  stops  at 
the  skirt  of  the  plain  to  examine  all  around; 
he  next  turns  against  the  wind,  to  examine  by 
the  smell  if  there  be  any  enemy  approaching. 
If  a  person  should  happen  to  whistle  or  call 
out,  at  a  distance,  tlie  stag  is  seen  to  stop 
short  in  his  slow-measured  pace,  and  gazes 
upon  the  stranger  with  a  kind  of  awkward 
admiration;  if  the  cunning  animal  perceives 
neither  dogs  nor  firearms  preparing  against 
him,  he  goes  forward,  quite  unconcerned,  and 
slowly  proceeds  without  offering  to  fly.  Man 
is  not  the  enemy  he  is  most  afraid  of ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  be  delighted  with  the 
sound  of  the  shepherd  s  pipe ;  and  the  hunter 
sometimes  makes,  use  of  that  instrument  to 
allure  the  poor  animal  to  his  destruction. 

The  stag  eats  slowly,  and  is  very  delicate 
in  the  choice  of  his  pasture.  When  he  has 
eaten  a  suflSciency,  he  then  retires  to  the  covert 
of  some  thicket  to  chew  the  cud  in  security. 
His  rumination,  however,  seems  performed 
with  much  greater  difficulty  than  with  the  cow 
or  sheep:  for  the  grass  is  not  returned  from 
the  first  stomach  without  much  straining,  and 
a  kind  of  hiccup,  which  is  easily  perceived 
during  the  whole  time  it  continues.  This 
may  proceed  from  the  greater  length  of  his 
neck,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  all 
those  of  the  cow  and  the  sheep  kind  having  it 
much  wider. 

This  animal's  voice  is  much  stronger,  louder, 
and  more  tremulous,  in  proportion  as  he  ad- 
vances in  age  ;  in  the  time  of  rut  it  is  even 
terrible.  At  that  season  he  seems  9o  trans- 
ported with  passion,  that  nothing  obstructs 
his  fury;  and,  when  at  bay,  he  keeps  the  dogs 
off  with  great  intrepidity.  Some  years  ago, 
William  Duke  of  Cumberland  caused  a  tiger 
and  a  stag  to  be  enclosed  in  the  same  area  ; 
and  the  slag  made  so  bold  a  defence  that  the 
tiger  was  at  last  obliged  to  fly.  The  stag 
seldom  drinks  in  the  winter,  and  still  less  in 
the  spring,  while  the  plants  are  tender  and 
covered  over  with  dew.  It  is  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  during  the  time  of  rut,  that  he 
is  seen  constantly  frequenting  the  sides  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  to  slake  his  thirst  as 
to  cool  his  ardour.     He  swims  with  great  ease 
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and  strength,  and  best  at  those  times  when  he 
is  fattest,  his  fat  keeping  him  buoyant,  like 
oil  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  water.  During 
the  time  of  rut  he  even  ventures  out  to  sea, 
and  swims  from  one  island  to  another,  al- 
though there  may  be  some  leagues'  distance 
between  them. 

The  cry  of  the  hind,  or  female,  is  not  so 
loud  as  that  of  the  male,  and  is  never  excited 
but  by  apprehension  for  herself  or  her  young. 
It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  she  has  no 
horns,  or  that  she  is  more  feeble  or  unfit  for 
hunting  than  the  male.  When  once  they 
have  conceived,  they  separate  from  the  males, 
and  then  they  both  herd  apart.  The  time  of 
gestation  continues  between  eight  and  nine 
months,  and  they  generally  produce  but  one 
at  a  time.  Their  usual  season  for  bringing 
forth  is  about  the  month  of  May,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  during  which  they  take  great 
care  to  hide  their  young  in  the  most  obscure 
thickets.  Nor  is  the  precaution  without  rea- 
son, since  almost  every  creature  is  then  a  for- 
midable enemy.  The  eagle,  the  falcon,  the 
osprey,  the  wolf,  the  dog,  and  all  the  rapa- 
cious family  of  the  cat  kind,  arc  in  continual 
employment  to  find  out  her  retreat  But, 
what  is  more  unnatural  still,  the  stag  him- 
self is  a  professed  enemy,  and  she  is  obliged 
to  use  all  her  arts  to  conceal  her  young  from 
him,  as  from  the  most  dangerous  of  her  pur- 
suers.  At  thirseason,  therefore,  the  courage 
of  the  male  seems  transferred  to  the  female  ; 
she  defends  her  young  against  her  less  formid- 
able opponents  by  force ;  and  when  pursued 
by  the  hunter,  she  ever  offers  herself,  to  mis- 
lead him  from  the  principal  object  of  her  con. 
cem.  She  flies  before  the  hounds  for  half  the 
day,  and  then  returns  to  her  young,  whose  life 
she  has  thus  preserved  at  the  hazard  of  her 
own.  The  calf,  for  so  the  young  of  this  ani- 
mal  is  called,  never  quits  the  dam  during  the 
whole  summer;  and  in  winter,  the  hind,  and 
all  the  males  under  a  year  old,  keep  together, 
and  assemble  in  hprds,  which  are  more  nume- 
rous in  proportion  as  the  season  is  more  severe. 
In  the  spring  they  separate;  the  hinds  to  bring 
forth,  while  none  but  the  year-olds  remain  to- 
gether: these  animals  are,  however,  in  general 
fond  of  herding  and  grazing  in  company;  it  is 
darker  or  necessity  alone  that  separates  them. 

The  dangers  they  have  to  fear  from  other 
animals  are  nothing  when  compared  to  those 
from  man.  The  men  of  every  age  and  nation 
have  made  the  chase  of  the  stag  one  of  their 
most  favourite  pursuits ;  and  those  who  first 
hunted  from  necessity  have  continued  it  for 
amusement  In  our  own  country,  in  particu- 
lar,  hunting  was  ever  esteemed  as  one. of  the 
principal  diversions  of  the  great'     At  first, 
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indeed,  the  beasts  of  the  chase  had  the  whole 
island  for  their  range,  and  knew  no  other 
limits  than  those  of  the  ocean. 

The  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  was 
formed  on  the  manners  of  the  first  ages,  estab- 
lished  it  as  a  law,  that  as  the  natural  right 
of  things  which  have  no  master  belong  to  the 
first  possessor,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes, 
are  the  property  of  whosoever  could  ^v&t 
take  them.  But  the  northern  barbarians  who 
overran  the  Roman  empire,  bringing  with 
them  the  strongest  relish  for  this  amusement, 
and  being  now  possessed  of  more  easy  means 
of  subsistence  from  the  lands  they  had  con- 
quered, their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  ap- 
propriate the  right  of  hunting,  and,  instead  oi 
a  natural  right,  to  make  it  a  royal  one.  When 
the  Saxon  kings,  therefore,  had  established 
themselves  into  a  heptarchy,  the  chases  were 
reserved  by  each  sovereign  for  his  own  par- 
ticular amusement  Hunting  and  war,  in 
those  uncivilized  ages,  were  the  only  employ, 
ment  of  the  great  Their  active,  but  uncul- 
tivated minds  were  susceptible  of  no  pleasures 
but  those  of  a  violent  kind,  such  as  gave  exer- 
cise  to  their  bodies,.and  prevented  the  uneasi- 
ness of  thinking.  But  as  the  Saxon  kings 
only  appropriated  those  lands  to  the  business 
of  the  chase  which  were  unoccupied  before,  so 
no  individual  received  any  injury.  But  it 
was  otherwise  when  the  Norman  kings  were 
settled  upon  the  throne.  The  passion  for 
hunting  was  then  carried  to  an  excess,  and 
every  civil  right  was  involved  in  general  ruin. 
This  ardour  tor  hunting  was  stronger  than  the 
consideration  of  religion,  even  in  a  supei- 
stitious  age.  The  village  communities,  nay 
even  the  most  sacred  edifices,  were  thrown 
down,  and  all  turned  into  one  vast  waste,  to 
make  room  for  animals,  the  object  of  a  lawless 
tyrant's  pleasure.  Sanguinary  laws  were 
enacted  to  preserve  the  game ;  and,  in  the 
reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  it 
was  less  criminal  to  destroy  one  of  the  human 
species  than  a  beast  of  chase.  Thus  it  con. 
tinned  while  the  Norman  line  filled  the  throne; 
but  when  the  Saxon  line  was  restored,  under 
Henry  II.,  the  rigour  of  the  forest  laws  was 
softened.  The  barons  also,  for  a  long  time, 
imitated  the  encroachments,  as  well  as  the 
amusements,  of  the  monarch ;  but  when  pro- 
perty became  more  equally  divided,  by  the 
introduction  of  arts  and  industry,  these  ex- 
tensive hunting  grounds  became  more  limited; 
and  as  tillage  and  husbandry  increased,  the 
beasts  of  chase  were  obliged  to  give  way  to 
others  more  useful  to  the  community.  Those 
vast  tracts  of  land,  before  dedicated  to  hunt- 
ing, were  then  contracted;  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  useful  arts  gained  ground,  they  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  the  labours  of  the  in- 
dustrious, and  repressed  the  licentiousness  uf 
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the  sportsman.  It  is,  therefore,  among  the 
'  subjects  of  a  despotic  government  only,  that 
these  laws  remain  in  full  force — where  large 
wastes  lie  uncultivated  for  the  purposes  of 
hunting — where  the  husbandman  can  find  no 
protection  from  the  invasion  of  his  lord, 
or  the  continual  depredations  of  those  ani- 
mals which  he  makes  the  objects  of  his  plea- 
sure. 

In  the  present  cultivated  state  of  this  coun- 
try, therefore,  the  stag  is  unknown  in  its  wild, 
natural  state  ;  and  such  of  them  as  remain 
among  us  are  kept,  under  the  name  of  red 
deer,  in  parks  among  the  fallow-deer.  But 
they  are  become  less  common  than  formerly; 
its  excessive  viciousness  during  the  rutting- 
season,  and  the  badness  of  its  flesh,  inducing 
most  people  to  part  with  the  species.  The 
few  that  still  remain  wild  are  to  be  found  on 
the  moors  that  border  on  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire; and  in  Ireland,  on  most  of  the  large 
mountains  of  that  country.* 


>  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  oiie  period  of  its 
history,  probably  when  the  surfttce,  which  is  now  morass 
or  peat  bog,  or  cleared  and  under  tillage,  was  covered 
with  forests,  deer  were  abundant  in  most  parts  of  Scot, 
land.  There  was  then,  probably,  a  variety  which  is  now 
extinct,  for,  in  some  of  the  bogs,  horns  are  found  of 
larger  dimensions  than  any  that  are  to  be  seen  upon  the 
present  fallow  deer,  or  the  red  deer  of  the  mountains. 
The  red  deer  are  now  far  from  numerous,  and  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  seen  on  the  Grampians.  This  has,  no 
doubt,  arisen  from  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  by 
which  the  seclusion  the  red  deer  are  so  fond  of  has  been 
broken  in  upon,  both  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  val- 
leys. As  the  more  lucrative  occupation  of  the  soil  ex- 
tends into  the  remoter  districts,  the  race  must  further 
and  further  decrease ;  nor  is  the  period  at  which  they 
^vill  be  wholly  extinct,  in  all  probability,  very  distant. 
Red  deer  are  yet  found  in  Mar  forest  and  Glenartney ; 


and  there  are  still  a  considerable  number  In  the  west 
parts  of  Ross  and  Sutherland ;  though  the  extensive  and 
judicious  improvements  which,  very  much  to  the  gene- 
ral advantage  of  the  country,  have  recently  been  efiect- 
ed,  under  Uie  Marquis  of  Staflbrd,  have  made  them 
more  rare  than  they  were  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Now,  unless  by  a  person  whom  long  observation 
has  Tendered  &miliar  with  their  haunts,  the  country  may 
be  traversed  without  seeing  even  one.  From  their  fleet- 
ness,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  fiound, 
horses  and  hounds  are  of  no  use  in  the  direct  chase  of 
them,  as  the  steed  would  be  required  to  leap  precipices  of 
fifty  feet,  instead  of  gates  of  five  bars  ;  and  the  dogs  would 
be  constantly  tumbling  into  gullies  and  ravines,  which  are 
deand  by  the  deer  at  one  bound.  They  cannot  be  dri- 
ven *'  with  hound  and  horn,"  as  was  the  case  in  the 
days  of  the  '*  barons  bold ;"  neither  ran  they  be  collected 
and  hammed  In,  after  the  somewhat  similar  manner  in 


In  England,  the  hunting  the  stag  and  the 
buck  are  performed  in  the  same  manner  ;  tlie 
animal  is  driven  from  some  gentleman's  park, 
and  then  hunted  through  the  open  country. 
But  those  who  pursue  the  wild  animal  have 
a  much  higher  object,  as  well  as  a  greater  va- 
riety in  the  chase.  To  let  loose  a  creature 
that  was  already  in  our  possession,  in  order 
to  catch  it  again,  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  a  poor 
pursuit,  as  the  reward,  when  obtained,  is  only 
what  we  before  had  given  away.  But  to  pur- 
sue  an  animal  that  owns  no  proprietor,  and 
which  he  that  first  seizes  may  be  said  to  pos- 
sess,  has  something  in  it  that  seems  at  least 
more  rational;  this  rewards  the  hunter  for  his 
toil,  and  seems  to  repay  his  industry.  Besides, 
the  superior  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  wild 
animal  prolongs  the  amusement;  it  is  pos« 
sessed  of  more  various  art's  to  escape  the  hunt- 
er,  and  leads  him  to  precipices  where  the 
danger  ennobles  the  chase.  In  pursuing  the 
animal  let  loose  from  a  park,  as  it  is  unused 


wlu'ch  the  Highland  chiefs  conducted  their  sports.  Still 
there  are  a  few  places  where  a  person  who  has  been  ha- 
bituated to  the  occupation,  and  who  does  not  fear  to 
ground  himself  in  a  morass,  and  will  submit  to  the  other 
pleasures  of  **-  stalking,"  may  occasionally  find  a  roe.  The 
most  certain  time  is  when  the  state  of  the  weather  Is 
such  as  to  force  the  herds  to  the  well-heads,  where  there 
is  brushwood  near  to  cover  the  marksman. 

The  largest  forest  set  apart  for  red  deer  which 
exists  in  Scotland  is  the  forest  of  Athol,  where  a 
hundred  thousand  English  acres  are  given  up  to 
them  ;  and  upon  this  large  tract  neither  man,  woman, 
child,  sheep,  or  oxen,  are  allowed  to  trespass,  with 
the  exception  of  those  parties  who  are  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  mysteries  of  deer  stalking.  The  sports, 
men,  seldom  more  than  two  in  each  party,  set  forth  ac- 
companied by  a  keeper  who  acts  as  general ;  and  they 
are  followed  by  two  or  three  Highlanders,  carrying  spare 
rifles  and  leading  the  deer-hounds.  The  party  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  keeper,  who  is  about  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  in  advance,  attentively  examining  the  face  of 
every  hlU  with  his  telescope,  to  discover  the  deer  that 
may  be  grazing  upon  it.  Upon  detecting  a  herd,  a  coun- 
cil of  war  is  held,  and  the  plan  of  operations  determined 
upon.  It  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  much  caution,  as, 
independent  of  the  strong  sense  of  smelling,  seeing,  and 
hearing,  which  these  animals  are  endued  with,  there  Is 
always  one  of  the  herd,  generally  a  hind,  or  female  deer, 
stationed  as  sentinel ;  and  upon  the  least  suspicion  being 
excited  the  signal  is  given,  and  they  are  off.  Great  care 
is  therefore  taken  in  the  approach  to  advance  up  the 
wind,  and  to  conceal  the  party  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  preserving  the  strictest 
silence.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  sportsmen  are 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of  some  miles  to  get  near  them 
undetected  ;  at  other  times  they  may  find  that  they  are 
in  a  situation  from  which  they  cannot  extricate  them- 
selves unseen  ;  in  that  case  they  must  lie  down  till  the 
herd  move  into  a  mure  favourable  position  for  tlieir  pur. 
pose.  Having  arrived  as  near  to  them  as  is  possible  with- 
out detection,  the  sportsmen,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  their  rifles,  still  concealing  themselves  as  much  as 
possible.  Are,  and  continue  flriog  and  loading  as  long  as 
they  remain  within  practicable  distance.  Eleven  out  of 
a  herd  of  flfteen  have  been  known  to  be  killed  by  one 
person:  the  accidental  circumstance  of  an  echo,  the 
sound  being  heard  on  one  side  and  the  flash  appearing 
on  the  other,  to  puzzled  the  deer  that  they  stood  stilh 
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to  danger,  it  is  but  little  versed  in  the  strata- 
gems of  escape;  the  hunter  follows  as  sure  of 
overcoming, and  feels  none  of  those  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  which  arises  from  the  uncer- 
tainty  of  success.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  mountain  stag:  having  spent  bis  whole 
life  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehension — ^bav- 
ing  frequently  been  followed,  and  as  frequent- 
ly  escaped,  he  knows  every  trick  to  mislead, 
to  confound,  or  intimidate  his  pursuers — to 
stimulate  their  ardour,  and  enhance  their  sue- 
cess. 

Those  who  hunt  this  animal  have  their  pe- 
culiar terms  for  the  different  objects  of  their 

till  the  four  last  gathered  courage  and  made  off.  When 
wounded,  large  hounds,  of  a  breed  between  the  grey- 
hound and  the  bloodhound,  are  let  loose  upon  the  tract 
of  their  blood,  and  they  never  leave  it  till  they  have 
brought  the  animal  to  bay,  generally  in  some  stream, 
where  they  keep  him  till  the  sportsman  comes  up  and 
despatches  him  by  shooting  him  through  the  head.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  hunter  to  be  yery  cautious  in  ap- 
proaching him  when  at  bay,  and  always  to  keep  him 
down  the  stream  from  where  he  stands ;  for,  if  he  breaks 
his  bay,  he  is  very  likely  to  attack  his  pursuer,  gore  him 
with  his  horns,  or  ti-ample  him  to  pieces  with  his  feet. 
This  is  of  all  European  sports,  the  most  noble  and  in- 
teresting, as  any  person  who  has  tried  and  understands 
It  will  testify,  heightened  as  it  is  by  the  wildness  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  pure  invigorating  effect  of 
the  mountain  air,  the  picturesque  dress  and  appearance 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  eager  interest  they  take  in 
a  pursuit  so  peculiar  to  their  own  hills  and  so  congenial 
to  their  habits. 

Fallow  deer  are  much  more  abundant  in  Scotland,  not 
only  in  enclosed  parks,  but,  at  large,  over  the  country. 
They  are  found  in  many  of  the  lowland  plantations  iu 
Forfar  and  Perthshire  ;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
restoration  of  the  woods  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  their 
numbers.  Those  that  are  found  in  the  situations  alluded 
to,  have,  no  doubt,  been  produced  by  individuals  which 
had  escaped  from  the  parks.  In  summer  they  are  not 
often  seen :  but  when  the  winter  is  severe^  they  some- 
times invade  the  cottage  gardens,  in  troops  of  six  or 
eight  togetlier^ 

In  a  state  approaching  that  pf  nature  they  are  most 
plentiful  in  tlie  centi-al  part  of  the  Grampians,  from 
which  it  is  probable  that  they  may  extend  their  numbers 
into  all  those  mountain  districts,  where  planting  has 
been  preferred  to  grazing.  They  are  most  numerous  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  bleak,  and,  generally  speaking, 
naked  ridge  of  Minigny,  which  lies  between  the  glen  of 
Athol  on  the  south,  and  Badenoch  on  the  north ;  and 
between  the  lofty  summits  of  Ben-y-glac  on  the  east, 
and  the  pass  of  Dalnavardoch  on  the  west.  The  greater 
part  of  this  ridge  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
although  many  deer  are  found  on  the  lands  of  the  Duke 
of  Gordon  and  others,  towards  the  east.  The  deer  are 
seldom  on  the  summits  ;  but  generally  in  the  glens  of 
the  Tilt  and  Bruar.  Those  deer  are  often  seen  in  herds 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand ;  and  when,  in  a  tract  where 
there  is  no  human  abode  for  twenty  or  tliirty  miles,  a 
long  line  of  bucks  appears  on  a  height,  with  their  brandl- 
ing horns  relieved  upon  the  clear  mountain  sky,  the  sight 
Is  very  imposing.  During  the  rutting  season,  the  deer 
are  in  the  ^stnesses  of  the  glens ;  and  though  they  are 
there  more  frequently  heard,  they  are  not  so  numerously 
seen  as  in  their  milder  moods. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  deer  in  the  woods  of 
Ahoyue,  Abergeldie,  and  other  places  farther  up  the 
Dee,  entirely  deserted  their  native  gr^mds,  and  over- 


pursuit  The  professors  in  every  art  take  a 
pleasure  in  thus  employing  a  language  known 
only  to  themselves,  and  thus  accumulate  words 
which  to  the  ignorant  have  the  appearance  of 
knowledge.  In  this  manner,  the  stag  is  called 
the  first  year,  a  calf,  or  hind  calf:  the  second, 
a  knobber;  the  third,  a  brock ;  the  fourth  a  «tor/- 
gard:  the  fifth,  a  »tay;  the  sixth,  a  hart  The 
female  is  called  a  hind:  the  first  year  she  is  a 
calf:  the  second,  a  hearse:  the  third  a  hind. 
This  animal  is  said  to  harbour  in  the  place 
where  he  resides.  When  he  cries,  he  is  said 
to  bell:  the  print  of  his  hoof  is  called  the  elut, 
his  tail  is  called  the  single:  his  excrement  the 

ran  the  upper  part  of  Kincardineshire.  They  seemMl 
to  have  been  smitten  with  the  mania  of  emigration,  or 
rather  with  a  conqueror-like  tliirst  for  destruction,  and, 
like  the  Egyptian  locusts,  they  ate  up  every  green  thing. 
Their  inroads  were  mostly  confined  to  the  parishes  of 
Strachen  and  Birse,  where  but  very  few  of  their  species 
had  latterly  existed*  It  was  a  season  of  glory  to  the 
landed  proprietors,  but  not  so  far  for  their  tenants;  the 
deer,  although  harassed  by  countless  troops  of  hunters 
and  hounds,  still  adhered  pertinaciously  to  their  chosen 
points  of  location,  and  although  scores  were  slain  daily, 
their  numbers  were  in  no  sensible  degree  diminished. 
The  gentlemen  at  last  found  that,  although  they  could 
procure  venison  in  abundance,  they  cquld  gather  no  rent, 
for  the  produce  of  all  their  farms  had  been  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  that  persevering  army.  The  ocx>urrence, 
which  at  Its  commencement  they  had  joyfully  hailed, 
began  to  assume  a  very  serious  aspect;  and  they  forth- 
with issued  a  notification,  that  such  of  their  tenants  as 
chose  to  take  out  the  sportsman's  licence,  should  have 
full  liberty  to  kill  and  destroy  as  many  deer  as  he  chose 
or  could. 

The  terms  were  accepted  without  hesitation:  every 
old  musket  and  fowlingpiece  iu  the  country  was  speedily 
furbished  up,  and  for  weeks  the  air  rung,  from  dawn  till 
the  hl\  of  evening,  with  the  scattered  yell  of  those  dead- 
ly tubes.  It  seemed  as  if  broken  portions  of  two  adverse 
armies  had  met  on  every  hill  and  in  eveiy  dingle.  The 
spade  and  the  hoe  were  cast  aside,  as  if  for  ever;— the 
plough  and  the  car  lay  with  gaping  seams  in  the  sun — 
the  bullock  and  the  draught  horse  roamed  about  In  the 
full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  getting  fat  and  frolicsome  with- 
out let  or  hinderance.  Venison  became  a  perfect  drug  In 
the  market;  the  meanest  citiaen  turned  up  his  nose  at 
it.  You  might  have  bad  the  carcase  of  a  "  stag  of  ten" 
for  half  a  crown,  and  the  beautiful  skin  and  antlers  for 
nothing.  The  rafters  of  the  furm  houses  resembled  those 
of  a  Westphalia  smoking  bam,  so  heavily  were  they 
loaded  with  hinder  legs  and  saddles  of  venison.  The 
dogs  also  had  a  rare  time  of  it;  for  many  a  suitely  crea- 
ture, on  receiving  his  death  wound,  crept  into  a  quiet 
place,  and  died,  without  being  once  looked  alter.  The 
herds  were  at  last  thinned  to  some  purpose,  yet  they 
showed  no  inclination  to  retreat.  They  seemed  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  never  to  return  to  their  own  wotids 
and  glens,  and  sternly  did  they  adhere  to  the  resolution. 
At  last  nothing  was  left  of  their  once  formidable  array 
save  a  few  straggling  individuals,  who,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  would  soon  perish  of  utter  loneliness  and 
heart-breaking  defeat.  But  the  peasantry  had  now 
80  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  that» 
while  a  single  excuse  remained  for  being  abroad  in 
their  hunting  gear,  tliey  were  determined  to  make  full 
use  of  It;  and  the  war  of  extermination  was  keenly 
maintained,  until  the  last  lingering  remnant  lisd  totally 
disappeared. 
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famtti  (lis  horns  are  called  his  htad;  when  sim- 
pie,  the  first  year  they  are  called  broches;  the 
third  year,  spears;  the  fourth  year  that  part 
which  bears  the  antlers  is  called  the  beamy  and 
the  little  impression  upon  its  surface,  glitters; 
those  which  rise  from  the  crust  of  the  beam 
are  called  pearh.  The  antlers  also  have  dis- 
tinct names;  the  first  that  branches  off  is  called 
the  antler;  the  second  the  sarantier;  all  the 
rest  which  grow  afterwards,  till  you  come  to 
the  top,  which  is  called  the  croumj  are  called 
royal-antlers ;  the  little  buds  about  the  tops  are 
called  croches.  The  impression  on  the  place 
where  the  stag  has  lain,  is  called  the  layer. 
If  it  be  in  covert  or  thicket,  it  is  called  his  har- 
bow.  When  a  deer  has  passed  into  a  thicket, 
leaving  marks  whereby  his  bulk  may  be 
guessed,  it  is  called  an  entry.  When  they 
cast  their  heads,  they  are  said  to  mew.  When 
they  rub  their  heads  against  trees,  to  bring 
off  the  peel  of  their  horns,  they  are  said  to 
fray.  When  a  stag  hard  hunted  takes  to 
swimming  in  the  water,  he  is  said  to  go  sail; 
when  he  turns  his  head  against  the  hounds, 
he  is  said  to  bay;  and  when  the  hounds  pursue 
upon  the  scent,  until  they  have  unharboured 
the  sfkg,  they  are  said  to  draw  the  slot. 

Such  are  but  few  of  the  many  terms  used 
by  hunters  in  pursuing  of  the  stag,  most  of 
which  are  now  laid  aside,  or  in  use  only 
among  game-keepers.  The  chase,  however, 
is  continued  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  red  deer  is  preserved,  and  still 
makes  the  amusement  of  such  as  have  not 
found  out  more  liberal  entertainments.  In 
those  few  places  where  the  ardmal  is  perfectly 
wild,  the  amusement,  as  was  said  above,  is 
superior.  The  first  great  care  of  the  hunter, 
when  he  leads  out  his  hounds  to  the  mountain 
side,  where  the  deer  are  generally  known  to 
harbour,  is  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  stag  to 
pursue.  His  ambition  is  to  unharbour  the 
largest  and  the  boldest  of  the  whole  herd;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  examines  the  track,  if  there 
be  any,  which  if  he  finds  long  and  large,  he 
concludes  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  a  stag, 
and  not  a  hind,  the  print  of  whose  foot  is 
rounder.  Those  marks  also  which  he  leaves 
on  trees,  by  the  rubbing  of  his  horns,  show  his 
size,  and  point  him  out  as  the  proper  object 
of  pursuit.  Now  to  seek  out  a  stag  in  his 
haunt,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  changes  his 
manner  of  feeding  every  month.  From  the 
conclusion  of  rutting  time,  which  is  in  Novem- 
ber, he  feeds  on  heaths  and  broomy  places. 
In  December,  they  herd  together,  and  with- 
draw into  the  strength  of  the  forests,  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  severer  weather,  feeding 
on  holm,  elder-trees,  and  brambles.  The 
three  following  months  they  leave  herding, 
but  keep  four  or  five  in  a  company,  and  ven- 
ture out  to  the  comers  of  the  forest,  where  they 


feed  on  winter  pasture,  sometimes  making 
their  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  corn- 
fields, to  feed  upon  the  tender  shoots,  just  as 
they  peep  above  ground.  In  April  and  May, 
they  rest  in  thickets  and  shady  places,  and 
seldom  venture  forth  unless  roused  by  ap- 
preaching  danger.  In  September  and  Octo- 
ber, their  annual  ardour  returns;  and  then 
they  leave  the  thickets,  boldly  facing  every 
danger,  witliout  any  certain  place  for  food  or 
harbour.  When,  by  a  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances,  the  hunter  has  found  out  the 
residence,  and  the  quality  of  his  game,  his 
next  care  is  to  uncouple  and  cast  off  his  hounds 
in  the  pursuit;  these  no  sooner  perceive  the 
timorous  animal  that  flies  before  them,  but 
they  altogether  open  in  full  cry,  pursuing 
rather  by  the  scent  than  the  view,  encourag- 
ing each  other  to  continue  the  chase, and  trac- 
ing the  flying  animal  with  the  most  amazing 
sagacity.  The  hunters  also  are  not  less  ardent 
in  their  speed  on  horseback,  cheering  up  the 
dogs,  and  directing  them  where  to  pursue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stag,  wh^n  unhar- 
boured, flies  at  first  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  leaving  his  pursuers  several  miles  in  the 
rear;  and  at  length  having  gained  his  former 
coverts,  and  no  longer  hearing  the  cries  of  the 
dogs  and  men  that  he  had  just  left  behind,  he 
stops,  gazes  round  him,  and  seems  to  recover 
his  natural  tranquillity.  But  this  calm  is  of 
short  duration,  for  his  inveterate  pursuers 
slowly  and  securely  trace  him  along,  and  he 
once  more  bears  the  approaching  destruction 
from  behind.  He  again,  therefore,  renews 
his  efforts  to  escape,  and  again  leaves  his  pur- 
suers at  almost  the  former  distance;  but  this 
second  effort  makes  him  more  feeble  than  be- 
fore, and  when  they  come  up  a  second  time, 
he  is  unable  to  outstrip  them  with  equal  velo- 
city. The  poor  animal  now,  therefore,  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ail  his  little  arts  of 
escape,  which  sometimes,  though  but  seldom, 
avail  him.  In  proportion  as  his  strength  fails 
him,  the  ardour  of  his  pursuers  is  inflamed;  he 
tracks  more  heavily  on  the  ground,  and  this 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  scent,  redoubles 
the  cries  of  the  hounds,  and  enforces  their 
speed.  It  is  then  that  the  stag  seeks  for  re- 
fuge among  the  herd,  and  tries  every  artifice 
to  put  off  some  other  bead  for  his  own .  Some* 
times  he  will  send  forth  some  little  deer  in  his 
stead,  in  the  meantime  lying  close  himself 
that  the  hounds  may  overshoot  him.  He  will 
break  into  one  thicket  after  another,  to  find 
deer,  rousing  them,  gathering  them  together, 
and  endeavouring  to  put  them  upon  the  tracks 
he  has  made.  His  old  companions  however, 
with  a  true  spirit  of  ingratitude,  now  all  for- 
sake and  shun  him  with  the  most  watchful 
industry,  leaving  the  unhappy  creature  to  take 
his  fate  by  himself.     Thus  abandoned  of  his 
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fellows,  he  again  tries  other  arts,  by  doubling 
and  crossing  in  some  hardbeaten  highway, 
where  the  scent  is  least  perceivable.  He  now 
also  runs  against  the  wind,  not  only  to  cool 
himself,  but  the  better  to  hear  the  voice,  and 
judge  of  the  distance  of  his  implacable  pur- 
suers. It  is  now  easily  perceivable  how  sorely 
he  is  pressed,  by  his  manner  of  ninning,  which 
from  the  bounding  easy  pace  with  which  he  be- 
gan, is  converted  into  a  stiff  and  short  manner  of 
going;  his  mouth  also  is  black  and  dry,  with- 
out foam  on  it;  his  tongue  hangs  out;  and  the 
tears,  as  some  say,  are  seen  starting  from  his 
eyes.  His  last  refuge,  when  every  other 
method  of  safety  has  failed  him,  is  to  take  the 
water,  and  to  attempt  an  escape  by  crossing 
whatever  lake  or  river  he  happens  to  ap- 
proach. While  swimming,  he  takes  all  pos- 
sible care  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  lest  by  touching  the  bough  of  a 
tree  or  the  herbage  on  the  banks,  he  may  give 
scent  to  the  hounds.  He  is  also  ever  found 
to  swim  against  the  stream;  whence  the  hunts- 
men hav$  made  it  into  a  kind  of  proverb. 
That  he  that  wotdd  his  chase  Jind,  must  up  with 
the  river  y  and  down  with  the  wind.  On  this  oc- 
casion  too  he  will  often  cover  himself  under 
water  so  as  to  show  nothing  but  the  tip  of  his 
nose.  Every  resource  and  every  art  being  at 
length  exhausted,  the  poor  creature  tries  the 
last  remains  of  his  strength,  by  boldly  oppos- 
ing those  enemies  he  cannot  escape;  he  there- 
fore faces  the  dogs  and  men,  threatens  with 
his  horns,  guards  himself  on  every  side,  and 
for  some  time  stands  at  bay.  In  this  manner. 
Quite  desperate,  he  furiously  aims  at  the  first 
dog  or  man  that  approaches,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  he  does  not  die  unrevenged.*  At 
that  time,  the  more  prudent  both  of  the  dogs 
and  men,  seem  willing  to  avoid  him ;  but  the 
whole  pack  quickly  coming  up,  he  is  soon  sur- 
rounded  and  brought  down,  and  the  huntsman 
winds  a  treble  mart,  as  it  is  called,  with  his  horn. 
Such  is  the  manner  of  pursuing  this  ani- 
mal in  England;  but  every  country  has  a  pe. 
cnliar  method  of  its  own,  adapted  either  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  or  the  face  of  the  soil. 
The  ancient  manner  was  very  different  from 
that  practised  at  present;  they  used  their  dogs 
only  to  find  out  the  game,  but  not  to  rouse  it. 
Hence  they  were  not  curious  as  to  the  music 
of  their  hounds,  or  the  composition  of  their 
pack;  the  dog  that  opened  before  he  had  dis. 
covered  his  game,  was  held  in  no  estimation. 
It  was  their  usual  manner  silently  to  find  out 
tho  animal's  retreat,  and  surround  it  with  nets 
and  engines,  then  to  drive  him  up  with  all 


*  A  wound  from  ft  stag's  horn  was  deemed  poisonous 
bjr  oiir  ancestors,  as  the  old  rhyme  testifies; 

If  thoQ  be  hurt  with  hart  It  brinfi  t|i«6  to  thy  Mvr. 
But  bortHT't  hand  wUl  boar'*  hurt  heal,  thereof  Uioa 
Bsedesl  not  fear. 


their  cries,  and  thus  force  him  into  the  toils 
which  they  had  previously  prepared.  In  sue- 
ceeding  times  the  fashion  seemed  to  alter;  and 
particularly  in  Sicily,  the  manner  of  hunting 
was  as  follows.  The  nobles  and  gentry  bein^ 
informed  which  way  a  herd  of  deer  passed, 
gave  notice  to  one  another,  and  appointed  a 
day  of  hunting.  For  this  purpose,  every  one 
was  to  bring  a  cross-bow ,  or  a  long-bow,  and 
a  bundle  of  staves  shod  with  iron,  the  heads 
bored,  with  a  cord  passing  through  them  all 
Thus  provided,  they  came  to  where  the  herd 
continued  grazing,  and  casting  themselves 
about  in  a  large  ring,  surrounded  the  deer  on 
every  side.  Then  each  taking  his  stand,  un. 
bound  his  fagot,  set  up  his  stake,  and  tied  the 
end  of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour, 
at  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet  one  from  the 
other.  Between  each  of  these  stakes  was  hang 
a  bunch  of  crimson  feathers,  and  so  disposed, 
that  with  the  least  breath  of  wind  they  would 
whirl  round,  and  preserve  a  sort  of  fluttering 
motion.  This  done,  the  persons  who  set  up 
the  staves  withdrew,  and  hid  themselves  in 
the  neighbouring  coverts;  then  the  chief  hunts- 
man, entering  with  his  hounds  within  the 
lines,  roused  the  game  with  a  full  cry.  The 
deer  frighted  and  flying  on  all  sides,  upon 
approaching  the  lines,  were  scared  away  by 
the  fluttering  of  the  feathers,  and  wandered 
about  within  this  artificial  paling,  still  awed 
by  the  shining  and  fluttering  plumage  that 
encircled  their  retreat;  the  huntsman,  however, 
still  pursuing,  and  calling  every  person  by 
name,  as  he  passed  by  their  stand,  commanded 
him  to  shoot  the  first,  third,  or  sixth,  as  he 
pleased:  and  if  any  of  them  missed,  or  singled 
out  another  than  that  assigned  him,  it  waj 
considered  as  a  most  shameful  mischance.  In 
this  manner,  however,  the  whole  herd  was  at 
last  destroyed;  and  the  day  concluded  with 
mirth  and  feasting.* 

The  stags  of  China  are  of  a  particular  kind, 
for  they  are  no  taller  than  a  common  house- 
dog; and  hunting  them  is  one  of  the  principal 
diversions  of  the  great  Their  flesh  while 
young  is  exceedingly  good:  but  when  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  it  begins  to  grow  hard  and 
tough:  however,  the  tongue,  the  muzzle,  and 
the  ears,  are  in  particular  esteem  among  that 
luxurious  people.  Their  manner  of  taking 
them  is  singular  enough:  they  carry  with  them 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  females  stuffed,  and 
learn  exactly  to  imitate  their  cry;  upon  this 
the  male  does  not  fail  to  appear,  and  looking 
on  all  sides,  perceives  the  head,  which  is  all 
that  the  hunter,  who  is  himself  concealed* 
discovers.  Upon  their  nearer  approach,  the 
whole  company  rise,  surround,  and  often  take 
him  alive. 

'  Pier.  Hieroglyph,  lib.  tU.  cap.  0. 
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There  are  very  few  varielies  in  the  red  deer 
of  this  country;  and  they  are  mostly  found  of 
the  same  size  and  colour.  But  it  is  otherwise 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  are 
seen  to  differ  in  form,  in  size,  in  horns,  and 
in  colour.* 

The  stag  of  Corsica  is  a  very  small  animal, 
being  not  above  half  the  size  of  those  common 
among  us.  His  body  is  short  and  thick,  his 
legs  short,  and  his  hair  of  a  dark  brown. 

There  is,  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  a  kind 
of  stag,  named  by  the  ancients  the  Tragela- 
phusy  and  which  the  natives  call  the  bran  deer, 
or  the  broum  deer.  This  is  of  a  darker  colour 
than  the  common  stag,  of  a  lighter  shade  upon 

1  Far  removed  from  the  rein-deer  aiid  other  northern 
species  of  the  genus  in  character  and  general  appear- 
ance, the  Axis  forma  the  type  of  a  tribe  of  deer,  inhab- 
iting the  warmer  climates  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  distin- 
guished  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  their  horns. 
These  appendages,  in  ail  the  species  of  tlie  axis  or  rusa 
tribe,  are  in  their  adult  state  funiished  with  no  more 
than  two  simple  branches  or  snags,  the  one  originating 
from  the  stem  near  its  base,  and  the  other  taking  its  rise 
considerably  abore  the  middle  and  forming  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  stem  a  kind  of  terminal  bifurcation. 
The  horns  themselves  are  either  perfectly  sessile,  or  ele- 
vated only  on  short  cylindrical  processes.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  simplicity  and  the  general  uniformity  of  their 
character,  they  are  subject  to  no  little  variation  in  the 
comparative  size,  length,  and  direction  of  their  ramifi- 
cations; and  numerous  species  have  been  founded  by 
authors,  and  in  particular  by  M.  Cuvier  and  M.  Blain- 
ville,  on  the  most  trifling  modifications  in  these  pi(Hi- 
culars. 

The  axis  deer  is  the  earliest  and  best  known  species 
of  the  Indian  group.     In  size,  form,  and  the  general 


distribution  of  iu  colours,  it  is  extremely  similar  to  tlie 
fallow-deer  of  Europe,  with  which  it  has  frequently  been 
compared.  So  close  indeed  is  the  resemblance,  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  females 
of  the  two  races  in  their  summer  coat  without  a  minute 
comparison.  In  the  males  the  horns  alone  aflbrd  at  the 
first  glance  a  clear  and  unequivocal  mark  of  distinction. 
These  organs  rise  almost  vertically  from  the  head,  take 
a  slight  curvature  outwards,  and  turn  a  little  forwards 
and  inwards  at  their  points.  The  lowermost  antler  or 
snag  rises  close  to  the  base  on  the  anterior  surface,  and 
is  directed  forwards  and  upwards;  the  upper  takes  its 
origin  above  the  middle  and  from  the  inner  side.  Tiie 
stems  and  their  branches  are  perfectly  cylindrical 
throughout,  with  a  somewhat  nigged  and  tubercular 
surface ;  and  they  never  form  the  &ttened  and  palmat- 
ed  expansions  which  distinguish  those  of  the  fallow- 
deer. 

To  the  observations  of  M.  G.  Cuvier  In  the  Paris 
Menagerie  we  owe  an  extended  comparison  between  the 
axis  and  spotted  individuals  of  the  fallow-deer.    In  both. 


the  belly,  long  hair  upon  the  neck  and  throat, 
by  which  it  appears  bearded  like  the  goat. 

There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  slag,  which 
by  some  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Sardinia ; 
but  others,  among  whom  is  Mr  BufTon,  are  of 
opinion  that  it  comes  from  Africa,  or  the  East 
Indies.  He  calls  it  the  oxm,  after  Pliny;  and 
considers  it  as  making  the  shade  between  the 
stag  and  the  fallow-deer.  The  horns  of  the  axis 
are  round,  like  those  of  the  stag;  but  the  form 
of  its  body  entirely  resembles  that  of  the  buck, 
and  the  size  also  is  exactly  the  same.  The 
hair  is  of  four  colours ;  namely,  sallow,  white, 
black,  and  gray.  The  white  is  predominant 
under  the  belly,  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs. 


the  colour  of  the  back  and  sides  is  fawn  spotted  with 
white ;  a  deep  brown  or  blackish  band  occupies  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  back ;  and  an  almost  continuous  wliite 
line  passes  along  either  side  of  the  belly  between  tlie 
limbs.  But  the  head,  which  in  the  &ilow-deer  is  of  a 
uniform  gi*ayish  brown,  is  marked  in  the  axis  by  a  broad 
dusky  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  a  line  of  the  same  col- 
our extending  along  the  middle  of  the  nose.  The  chin 
and  throat  of  the  axis  are  pure  white,  while  in  the  fal- 
low-deer they  are  of  nearly  the  same  colour  with  the 
chest  and  under  surface  of  the  body,  which  are  both  of 
a  grayish  hae.  The  buttocks  of  the  fallow-deer  are  oc- 
cupied by  a  broad  white  patch,  separated  from  the  fawn 
of  the  back  and  sides  by  a  black  band ;  and  the  tail  is 
black  above  and  white  beneath.  In  the  axis  the  buttocks 
are  of  the  same  colour  with  the  adjacent  parts,  and  the 
tail  is  tawny  above  and  white  beneath,  with  a  narrow 
blackish  border  towards  the  tip. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  in  colour  between 
the  most  nearly  approximating  individuals  of  the  two 
species  ;  but  it  is  only  during  the  summer  that  any  simi- 
larity exists,  for  the  fallow-deer  changes  in  winter  to  a 
uniform  brown,  while  the  axis  retains  its  spotted  livery 
throughout  the  year.  In  form  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
tinctions consist  in  the  rather  larger  size  of  the  axis ;  in 
the  somewhat  more  elongated  and  pointed  shape  of  its 
head ;  and  in  tlie  suborbital  fissures,  which  are  of  large 
size  in  tlie  fallow-deer,  and  are  of  little  depth  in  the  In- 
dian species,  in  which  their  place  is  strongly  marked  hy 
a  patch  of  reddish  hairs. 

The  axis  appears  to  be  common  in  India  and  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  Bengal  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  There  can 
be  little  doubi^  that  it  is  the  animal  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
under  the  name  which  was  adopted  from  him  by  Beloo, 
and  employed  for  it  by  all  subsequent  writers.  Consi- 
derable numbers  have  been  brought  to  England  during 
the  last  century,  and  have  thriven  extremely  well  in  tlie 
menageries,  and  occasionally  in  open  parks,  propagating 
freely  in  captivity.  It  is  even  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Peter  Colliuson,  that  a  mixed  progeny  has  been  ob- 
tained l>etween  tliem  and  the  fallow-deer.  They  are 
singularly  mild  and  quiet  in  their  dispocilion ;  but  tlieir 
gentleness  is  not  unmixed  with  timidity,  which  often 
degenerates  into  suspicion.  Pennant  observes  that  their 
sense  of  smell  is  so  acute  that,  although  fond  of  bread, 
which  they  readily  take  from  the  hands  of  visiters,  they 
will  not  touch  it,  if  it  have  been  previously  blown  upon  ; 
and  M.  F.  Cuvier  tells  us  that  they  will  not  even  ac- 
cept it,  if  it  have  been  much  handled.  This  extreme 
sensibility  of  smell  and  squeamishness  of  palate  is  not, 
however,  we  may  remark,  confined  to  the  axis,  but  is 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  deer  and  of  the  ante- 
lopes a\so.— Gardens  and  Menagerie  qf  the  Zool,  See^ 
vol.  J. 
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and  the  legs.  Along  the  back  there  are  twu 
rows  of  spots  in  a  right  line;  but  those  on  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  very  irregular.  A  white 
line  runs  along  each  side  of  this  animal,  while 
the  head  and  neck  are  gray.  The  tail  is  black 
above,  and  white  beneath;  and  the  hair  upon 
it  is  six  inches  long. 

Although  there  are  but  few  individuals  of 
the  deer  kind,  yet  the  race  seems  diffused  over 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  new  continent  of 
America,  in  which  neither  the  sheep,  the  goat, 
nor  the  gazelle,  have  been  originally  bred, 
nevertheless  produces  stags,  and  other  animals 
of  tlie  deer  kind,  in  sufficient  plenty.  The 
Mexicans  have  a  breed  of  white  stags  in  their 
parks,  which  they  call  9tag$  rogaV  The  stags 
of  Canada  differ  from  ours  in  nothing  except 
the  size  of  the  horns,  which  in  them  is  greater; 
and  the  direction  of  the  antlers,  which  rather 
turn  back,  than  project  forward,  as  in  those 
of  Europe.'  The  same  difference  of  size  that 
obtains  among  our  stags  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
that  country ;  and,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Ruysch,  the  Americans  have  brought  them 
into  the  same  state  of  domestic  tameness  that^ 
we  have  our  sheep,  goats,  or  black  cattle. 
They  send  them  forth  in  the  day-time  to  feed 
in  the  forests;  and  at  night  they  return  home 
with  the  herdsman  who  guards  them.  The 
inhabitants  have  no  other  milk  but  what  the 
hind  produces;  and  use  no  other  cheese  but 
what  is  made  from  thence.  In  this  manner 
we  find,  that  an  animal  which  seems  made 
only  for  man's  amusement,  may  be  easily 
brought  to  supply  his  necessities.  Nature  has 
many  stores  of  happiness  and'  plenty  in  reserve, 
which  only  want  the  call  of  industry  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  now  remain  as  candidates  for 
human  approbation.' 

THE  FALLOW-DEER.* 

No  two  animals  can  be  more  nearly  allied 


'  Biiflbn,  vol.  xii.  p.  85. 

'  The  wapiti  is  a  stag  of  North  America*  and  resem- 
bles  the  common  stag  in  nearly  all  his  proportions,  but 
his  jize  is  far  superior,  being  at  the  shoulder  from  four 
feet  four  to  four  feet  eight  inches ;  the  superiority  of  bulk 
appearing  chiefly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  body. 

'  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Hircaiiia,  Russia,  and 
Siberia,  is  found  a  species  of  deer  something  larger  than 
the  roe-buck.  The  colour  is  brown,  viith  the  outsides 
of  the  limbs  and  under  parts  of  the  body  yellowish.  The 
hinder  parts  of  the  thighs  are  white,  ^rming  a  large 
patch  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  space  round  the 
nose  and  sides  of  the  lower  lip  are  black,  but  the  tip  of 
the  lip  is  white.  It  has  no  tail,  but  a  mere  broadish 
excrescence. 

*  The  fallow-deer  is  smaller  than  the  stag  ;  of  a 
brownish  bay  colour;  whitish  beneath,  on  the  insides  of 
tlie  limbs,  and  beneath  the  tail.  The  horns,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  male,  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
stag ;  they  are  not  properly  branched,  but  are  broader 
towards  the  upper  part,  and  divided  into  processes  down 
ihe  outside.  A  simple  antler  rises  from  the  base  of 
each,  and  a  similar  one  at  some  distance  from  the  first. 


than  the  stag  and  the  fallow-deer.*  Alike  in 
form,  alike  in  disposition,  in  the  superb  fumi 
ture  of  their  heads,  in  their  swiftness  and 
timidity;  and  yet  no  two  animals  keep  more 
distinct,  or  avoid  each  other  with  more  fixed 
animosity.  They  are  never  seen  to  herd  in 
the  same  place,  they  never  engender  together, 
or  form  a  mixed  breed  ;  and  even  in  those 
countries  where  the  stag  is  common,  the  buck 
seems  to  be  entirely  a  stranger;  in  short,  they 
both  form  distinct  families;  which,  though  so 
seemingly  near,  are  still  remote;  and  although 
with  the  same  habitudes,  yet  retain  an  un- 
alterable aversion.  The  fallow-deer,  as  they 
are  much  smaller,  so  they  seem  of  a  natare 
less  robust,  and  less  savage  than  those  of  the 
stag  kind.  They  are  found  but  rarely  wild 
in  the  forests;  they  are,  in  general,  bred  up  in 
parks,  and  kept  for  the  purposes  of  hunting, 
or  of  luxury,  their  flesh  being  preferred  to 
that  of  any  other  animal.  It  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned,  that  the  horns  of  the  buck 
make  its  principal  distinction,  being  broad 
and  palmated;  whereas  those  of  the  stag  are 
in  every  part  round.  In  the  one,  they  are 
flattened  and  spread  like  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
in  the  other,  they  grow  like  a  tree,  every 
branch  beine  of  the  shape  of  the  stem  that 
bears  it  The  fallow-deer  also  has  the  tail 
longer,  and  the  hair  lighter,  than  the  stag;  in 
other  respects,  they  pretty  nearly  resemble 
one  another. 

The  head  of  the  buck, as  of  all  other  animab 
of  this  kind,  is  shed  every  yeur^  and  takes  the 


usual  time  for  repairing.  The  only  difference 
between  it  and  the  stag  is  that  this  change 
happens  later  in  the  buck  ;  and  its  rutting- 
time  consequently  falls  more  into  the  winter. 
It  is  not  found  so  furious  at  this  season  as  the 
former;  nor  does  it  so  much  exhaust  itself  by 
the  violence  of  its  ardour.  It  does  not  quit 
its  natural  pastures  in  quest  of  the  female,  nor 
does  it  attack  other  animals  with  indiscrimin- 
ate ferocity:  however,  the  males  combat  for 
the  female  among  each  other;  and  it  is  not 
without  many  contests  that  one  buck  is  seen 
to  become  master  of  the  whole  herd.  It  often 
happens  also  that  a  herd  of  fallow  deer  is  seen 
to  divide  into  two  parties,  and  engage  each 
other  with  great  ardour  and  obstinacy.*  They 

•  Buffon,  ToL  xfi.  p.  86. 

•  Buflbn,  vol.  xii.  p.  36. 
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doth  neern  desirous  of  gaining  some  favourite 
spot  of  the  park  for  pasture,  and  of  driving 
the  vanquished  party  into  the  coarser  and  more 
disagreeable  parts.  Each  of  these  factions 
has  its  particular  chief;  namely,  the  two  old- 
est and  strongest  of  the  herd.  These  lead  on 
to  tbe  engagement;  and  the  rest  follow  under 
their  direction.  These  combats  are  singular 
enough,  from  the  disposition  and  conduct 
which  seems  to  regulate  their  mutual  efforts. 
They  attack  with  order,  and  support  the  as- 
sault with  courage;  they  come  to  each  other's 
assistance,  they  retire,  they  rally,  and  never 
give  up  the  victory  upon  a  single  defeat  The 
combat  is  renewed  for  several  days  together ; 
until  at  length  the  most  feeble  side  is  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  is  content  to  escape  to  the 
most  disagreeable  parts  of  the  park,  where  only 
they  can  find  safety  and  protection. 

The  fallow-deer  is  easily  tamed,  and  feeds 
upon  many  things  which  the  stag  refuses.  By 
this  means  it  preserves  its  venison  better;  and 
even  after  rutting  it  does  not  appear  entirely 
exhausted.  It  continues  almost  in  the  same 
state  through  the  whole  year,  although  there 
arc  particular  seasons  when  its  flesh  is  chiefly 
in  esteem.  This  animal  also  browses  closer 
than  the  stag;  for  which  reason  it  is  more  pre. 
judicial  among  young  trees,  which  it  often 
strips  too  close  for  recovery.  The  young  deer 
cat  much  faster,  and  more  greedily  than  the 
old;  they  seek  the  female  at  their  second  year; 
and,  like  the  stag,  are  fond  of  variety.  The 
doe  goes  with  young  about  eight  months,  like 
the  hind;  and  c4)mmonly  brings  forth  one  at  a 
time;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  buck  comes 
to  perfection  at  three,  and  lives  till  sixteen; 
whereas  the  stag  does  not  come  to  perfection 
till  seven,  and  lives  till  forty.^ 
^  As  this  animal  is  a  beast  of  chase,  like  ihe 
stag,  so  the  hunters  have  invented  a  number 
of  names  relative  to  him.  The  buck  is  the 
first  year  called  a^ouTfi;  the  second yB. pricket; 
the  third  a  sorel;  the  fourth,  a  sore;  the  fifth, 
a  buck  ofthejirst  head;  and  the  sixth,  a  great 
buck.  The  female  is  called  a  doe;  the  first 
year  tifawn:  and  the  second  a  icgg.  The  man* 
ner  of  hunting  the  buck  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  that  of  stag-hunting,  except  that  less 
skill  is  required  in  the  latter.  The  buck  is 
more  easily  roused;  it  is  sufficient  to  judge  by 
the  view,  and  mark  what  grove  or  covert  it 
enters,  as  it  is  not  known  to  wander  far  from 
thence;  nor,  like  the  stag,  to  change  its  layer ^ 
or  place  of  repose.  When  hard  hunted,  it 
fakes  to  some  stronghold, or  covert,  with  which 
it  is  acquainted,  in  the  more  gloomy  parts  of  the 

-       ■  T  ■  ■ 

*  The  fallow.det:r  is  known  to  bring  forth  from  one  to 
three  at  a  time,  and  lires  till  about  twenty.  When  these 
animals  drinic,  they  plunge  their  noses,  like  some  horses, 
very  deep  under  water,  and  continue  in  that  situation 
for  some  time. 
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wood,  or  the  steeps  of  the  mountain;  not,  like 
the  stag,  flying  far  before  the  hounds,  nor  cross- 
ing, nor  doubling,  nor  using  any  of  the  subtle- 
ties  which  the  stag  is  accustomed  to.  It  will 
take  the  water  when  sorely  pressed,  but  seldom 
a  great  river;  nor  can  it  swim  so  long  nor  so 
swiftly  as  the  former.  In  general,  the  strength, 
the  cunning,  and  the  courage  of  this  animal,  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  stag;  and  consequently 
it  afibrds  neither  so  long,  so  various,  nor  so 
obstinate  a  chase:  besides  being  lighter  and 
not  tracking  so  deeply,  it  leaves  a  less  power, 
ful  and  lasting  scent,  and  the  dogs  in  the  pur- 
suit are  more  frequently  at  a  fault. 

As  the  buck  is  a  more  delicate  animal  than 
the  stag,  so  also  is  it  subject  to  greater  varie- 
ties.' We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of 
the  fallow  deer,  which  are  said  to  be  of  foreign 
origin:  the  beautiful  spotted  kind,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Bengal; 
and  the  very  deep  brown  sort  that  are  now  so 
common  in  several  parts  of  this  kingdom. 
These  were  introduced  by  King  James  the 
First  from  Norway:  for  having  observed  their 
hardiness,  and  that  they  could  endure  the 
winter,  even  in  that  severe  climate,  without 
fodder,  he  brought  over  some  of  them  into 
Scotland,  and  disposed  of  them  among  his 
chases.  Since  that  time  they  have  multiplied 
in  many  parts  of  the  British  empire;  and 
England  is  now  become  more  famous  for  its 
venison  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Whatever  pains  the  French  have  taken  to 
rival  us  in  this  particular,  the  flesh  of  their 
fallow-deer,  of  which  they  keep  but  a  few,  has 
neither  the  fatness  nor  the  flavour  of  that  fed 
upon  English  pasture. 

However,  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in 
Europe,  except  far  to  the  northward,  in  which 
this  animal  is  a  stranger.  The  Spanish  faU 
low.deer  are  as  large  as  stags,  but  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  a  more  slender  neck:  their  tails  are 
longer  than  those  of  ours,  they  are  black  above, 
and  white  below.  The  Virginian  deer  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  ours,  with  great  necks,  and 
their  colour  inclinable  to  gray.  Other  kinds 
hav^  the  hoofs  of  their  hind-legs  marked  out- 
wardly with  a  white  spot;  and  their  ears  and 
tail  much  longer  than  the  common.  One  of 
these  has  been  seen  full  of  white  spots,  with 
a  black  list  down  the  middle  of  his  back.  In 
Guiana,  a  country  of  South  America,  accord* 
ing  to  Labat,  there  are  deer  without  horns, 
which  are  much  less  than  those  of  Europe, 
but  resembling  them  in  every  other  particular. 
Thejr  are  very  lively,  light  of  course,  and  ex- 
cessively fearful;  their  hair  is  of  a  reddish  sal. 
low,  their  heads  are  small  and  lean,  their  ears 
little,  their  necks  long  and  arched,  the  tail 
short,  and  the  sight  piercing.  When  pursued, 


*  Britis'.i  Zoology. 
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they  fly  into  places  where  no  other  animal  can 
follow  them.  The  negroes,  who  pursue  them, 
stand  to  watch  for  them  in  narrow  paths,  which 
lead  to  the  brook,  or  the  meadow  where  they 
feed;  there  waiting  in  the  utmost  silence,  for 
the  slightest  sound  will  drive  them  away,  the 
negro,  when  he  perceives  the  animal  within 
reach,  shoots,  and  is  happy  if  he  can  bring 
down  his  game.  Their  flesh,  though  seldom 
fat,  is  considered  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  the 
hunter  is  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble. 

THE  ROE-BUCK. 

The  roe-buck  is  the  smallest  of  the  deer 
kind  known  in  our  climate,  and  is  now  almost 
extinct  among  us,  except  in  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  generally  about 
three  feet  long,  and  about  two  feet  high.  The 
horns  are  from  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  up- 
right, round,  and  divided  into  only  three 
branches.  The  body  is  covered  with  very 
long  hair,  well  adapted  to  the  rigour  of  its 
mountainous  abode.  The  lower  part  of  each 
hair  is  ash-colour;  near  the  ends  is  a  narrow 
bar  of  black,  and  the  points  are  yellow.  The 
hairs  on  the  face  are  black,  tipped  with  ash 
colour.  The  ears  are  long,  their  insides  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  covered  with  long  hair.  The 
spaces  bordering  on  the  eyes  and  mouth  are 
black.  The  chest,  belly,  and  legs,  and  the 
inside  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a  yellowish  white; 
the  rump  is  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  tail  very 
short*  The  make  of  this  little  animal  is  very 
elegant;  and  its  swiftness  equals  its  beauty. 
It  difiers  from  the  fallow  deer,  in  having 
round  horns,  and  not  flattened  like  theirs.  It 
difiers  from  the  stag,  in  its  smaller  size,  and 
the  proportionable  paucity  of  its  antlers:  and 
it  difiers  from  all  of  the  goat  kind,  as  it  annu- 
ally sheds  its  head,  and  obtains  a  new  one, 
vrhich  none  of  that  kind  are  ever  seen  to  do. 

As  the  stag  frequents  the  thickest  forests, 
and  the  sides  of  the  highest  mountains,  the 
roebuck,  with  humbler  ambition,  courts  the 


shady  thicket,  and  the  rising  slope.  Althougrh 
less  in  size,  and  far  inferior  in  strength  to  £e 
stag,  it  is  yet  more  beautiful,  more  active,  and 


'  There  are  t\To  Tarieties  of  colour,  one  very  red,  and 
the  other  yellowish-brown- gray;  there  is  eren  a  third 
nearly  black,  in  Hanover,  but  all  have  a  white  disk  upon 
the  buttocks. 


even  more  courageous.  Its  hair  is  always 
smooth,  clean,  and  glossy;  and  it  frequents 
only  the  driest  places,  and  of  the  purest 
air.  Though  but  a  very  little  animal,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  yet  when  its  young 
is  attacked,  it  faces  even  the  stag  himself, 
and  often  comes  ofi*  victorious.'  All  its  mo- 
tions are  elegant  and  easy;  it  bounds  without 
efibrt,  and  continues  the  course  with  but  little 
fatigue.  It  is  also  possessed  of  more  cunning 
in  avoiding  the  hunter,  is  more  difiScult  to  pur- 
sue; and,  although  its  scent  is  much  stronger 
than  that  of  the  stag,  it  is  more  frequently 
found  to  make  good  a  retreat.  It  is  not  with 
the  roebuck  as  with  the  stag,  who  never  ofiisrs 
to  use  art  until  his  strength  is  beginning  to 
decline;  this  more  cunning  animal,  when  it 
finds  that  its  first  efibrts  to  escape  are  without 
success,  returns  upon  its  former  track,  again 
goes  forward,  and  again  returns,  until  by  its 
various  windings  it  has  entirely  confounded 
the  scent,  and  joined  the  last  emanations  to 
those  of  its  former  course.  It  then  by  a  bound, 
goes  to  one  side,  lies  flat  upon  its  belly,  and 
permits  the  pack  to  pass  by  very  near,  with- 
out offiering  to  stir. 

But  the  roebuck  difiers  not  only  from  the 
stag  in  superior  cunning,  but  also  in  its  na. 
tural  appetites,  its  inclinations,  and  its  whole 
habits  of  living.  Instead  of  herding  together, 
these  animals  live  in  separate  families;  the 
sire,  the  dam,  and  the  young  ones  associate 
together,  and  never  admit  a  stranger  into  their 
little  community.  Ail  other  of  &e  deer  kind 
are  inconstant  in  their  afiiection;  but  the  roe- 
buck never  leaves  its  mate;  and,  as  they  have 
been  generally  bred  up  together  from  their 
first  fawning,  they  conceive  so  strong  an  at- 
tachment,  the  male  for  the  female,  that  they 
never  after  separate.  Their  rutting  season 
continues  but  fifteen  days;  from  the  latter  end 
of  October  to  about  the  middle  of  November. 
They  are  not  at  that  time,  like  the  stag,  over, 
loaded  with  fiat;  they  have  not  that  strong 
odour,  which  is  perceived  in  all  others  of  the 
deer  kind;  they  have  none  of  those  furious  ex. 
cesses;  nothing,  in  short,  that  alters  their 
state;  they  only  drive  away  their  fawns  upon 
these  occasions;  the  buck  forcing  them  to  re- 
tire, in  order  to  make  room  for  a  succeeding 
progeny;  however,  when  the  copulating  sea- 
son is  over,  the  fawns  return  to  their  does,  and 
remain  with  them  some  time  longer;  after 
which,  they  quit  them  entirely,  in  order  to 
begin  an  independent  family  of  their  own. 
The  female  goes  with  young  but  Hve  months 
and  a  half,  which  alone  serves  to  distinguish 
this  animal  from  all  others  of  the  deer  kind, 
that  continue  pregnant  more  than  eight  In 
this  respect,  she  rather  approaches  more  near> 


^  BuHoii,  Tol.  xli.  p.  75. 
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1j  to  th^  goat  kiiid;  from  which,  however, 
this  race  is  separated  by  the  male*s  annual 
casting  its  horns. 

When  the  female  is  ready  to  bring  forth, 
she  seeks  a  retreat  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
woods,  being  not  less  apprehensive  of  the  buck, 
from  whom  she  then  separates,  than  of  the 
wolf,  the  wild  cat,  and  almost  every  ravenous 
animal  of  the  forest;  she  generally  produces 
two  at  a  time,  and  three  but  very  rarely.  In 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  these  are  able  to  fol- 
low the  dam,  except  in  cases  of  warm  pur- 
suit, when  their  strength  is  not  equal  to  the 
fatigue.  Upon  such  occasions,  the  tenderness 
of  the  dam  is  very  extraordinary;  leaving 
them  in  the  deepest  thicket,  she  oners  herseil' 
to  the  danger,  flies  before  the  hounds,  and 
does  all  in  her  power  to  lead  them  from  the 
retreat  where  she  has  lodged  her  little  ones. 
Such  animals  as  are  nearly  upon  her  own  level 
she  boldly  encounters;  attacks  the  staff,  the 
wild  cat,  and  even  the  wolf;  and  while  she 
has  life,  continues  her  efforts  to  protect  her 
young.  Yet  all  her  endeavours  are  often 
vain.  About  the  month  of  May,  which  is 
her  fawning  time,  there  is  a  greater  destruc- 
tion among  those  animals  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  Numbers  of  the  fawns 
are  taken  alive  by  the  peasants ;  numbers  are 
found  out,  and  worried  by  the  dogs;  and  still 
more  by  the  wolf,  which  has  always  been  their 
most  inveterate  enemy.  By  these  continual 
depredations  upon  this  beautiful  creature,  the 
roe-buck  is  every  day  becoming  scarcer;  and 
the  whole  race  in  many  countries  is  wholly 
worn  out  They  were  once  common  in  Eng. 
land;  the  hnntsmen,  who  characterized  only 
such  beasts  as  they  knew,  have  given  names 
to  the  different  kinds  and  ages,  as  to  the  stag: 
thus  they  called  it  the  first  year  a  hind;  the 
second,  a  gyrle;  and  the  third,  a  hemute;  but 
these  names  at  present  are  utterly  useless,  since 
the  animal  no  longer  exists  among  us.  Even 
in  France,  where  it  was  once  extremely  com- 
mon, it  is  now  confined  to  a  few  provinces; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  an  age  or  two  the 
whole  breed  will  be  utterly  extirpated.  Mr 
Buffon,  indeed,  observes  that  in  those  districts 
where  it  is  mostly  found,  it  seems  to  maintain 
its  usual  plenty,  and  that  the  balance  between 
its  destruction  and  increase  is  held  pretty  even: 
however,  the  number  in  general  is  known  to 
decrease;  for  wherever  cultivation  takes  place, 
the  beasts  of  nature  are  known  to  retire. 
Many  animals  that  once  flourished  in  the 
world  mav  now  be  extinct;  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  though  taken 
from  life,  may  be  considered  as  fabulous,  as 
their  architypes  are  no  longer  existing. 

The  fawns  continue  to  follow  the  deers  eight 
or  nine  months  in  all;  and  upon  separating, 
their  horns  begtn  to  appear  simple,  and  with 


out  antlers,  the  first  year,  as  in  those  of  the 
stag  kind.*  These  they  shed  at  the  latter  end 
of  autumn,  and  renew  during  the  winter;  dif- 
fering in  this  from  the  stag,  who  sheds  them 
in  spring,  and  renews  them  in  summer.  When 
the  roe-buck's  head  is  completely  furnished,  it 
rubs  the  horns  against  the  trees  in  the  manner 
of  the  stag,  and  thus  strips  them  of  the  rough 
skin  and  the  blood- vessels,  which  no  longer 
contribute  to  their  nourishment  and  growth. 
When  these  fall,  and  new  ones  begin  to  ap« 
pear,  the  roe-buck  does  not  retire,  as  the  stag, 
to  the  cover  of  the  wood,  but  continues  its 
usual  haunts,  only  keeping  down  its  head  to 
avoid  striking  it^  horns  against  the  branches 
of  trees,  the'  pain  of  which  it  seems  to  feel 
with  exquisite  sensibility.  The  stag,  who 
sheds  his  horns  in  summer,  is  obliged  to  seek 
a  retreat  from  the  flies,  that  at  that  time  great- 
ly incommode  him;  but  the  roe-buck,  who 
sheds  them  in  winter,  is  under  no  such  neces- 
sity; and,  consequently,  does  not  separate  from 
its  little  family,  but  keeps  with  the  female  all 
the  year  round.' 

As  the  growth  of  the  roe-buck,  and  its  ar- 
rival at  maturity,  is  much  speedier  than  that 
of  the  stag,  bo  its  life  is  proportionably  shorter. 
It  seldom  is  found  to  extend  above  twelve  or 
fifteen  years;  and  if  kept  tame,  it  does  not 
live  above  six  or  seven.  It  is  an  animal  of  a 
very -delicate  constitution,  requiring  variety  of 
food,  air,  and  exercise.  It  must  be  paired 
with  a  female,  and  kept  in  a  park  of  at  least 
a  hundred  acres.  They  may  easily  be  sub. 
dued,  but  never  thoroughly  tamed ;  no  arts 
can  teach  them  to  be  familiar  with  the  feeder, 
much  less  attached  to  him.  They  still  pre. 
serve  a  part  of  their  natural  wildness,  and  are 
subject  to  terrors  without  a  cause.  They 
sometimes,  in  attempting  to  escape,  strike 
themselves  with  such  force  against  the  walls 
of  their  enclosure  that  they  break  their  limbs, 
and  become  utterly  disabled.  Whatever  care 
is  taken  to  tame  them,  they  are  never  entirely 
to  be  relied  on,  as  they  have  capricious  fits  of 
fierceness,  and  sometimes  strike  at  those  they 
dislike  with  a  degree  of  force  that  is  very 
dangerous. 

The  cry  of  the  roe-buck  is  neither  so  loud 
nor  so  frequent  as  that  of  the  stag.  The 
young  ones  have  a  particular  manner  of  cull- 
ing to  the  dam,  which  the  hunters  easily  imi- 
tate, and  often  thus  allure  the  female  to  her 
destruction.  Upon  some  occasions,  also,  they 
become  in  a  manner  intoxicated  with  their 
food,  which,  during  the  spring,  is  said  to  fer- 
ment in  their  stomachs,  and  they  are  then 
very  easily  taken.  In  summer  they  keep 
close  under  covert  of  the  forest,  and  seldom 
venture  out,  except  in  violent  heats,  to  drink 


'  BufloD,  voL  xh*.  p.  8S« 
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at  some  river  or  fountain.  In  general,  how- 
ever, they  are  contented  to  slake  their  thirst 
with  the  dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  and  the 
leaves  of  frees,  and  seldom  risk  their  safety 
to  satisfy  their  appetite.  Tliey  delight  chief, 
ly  in  hilly  grounds,  preferring  the  tender 
branches  and  buds  of  trees  to  corn  and  other 
vegetables ;  and  it  is  universally  allowed 
that  the  flesh  of  those  between  one  and  two 
years  old  is  the  greatest  delicacy  that  is 
known.  Perhaps,  also,  the  scarceness  of  it 
enhances  its  flavour. 

In  America  this  animal  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  in  Europe.  With  us  there  are  but 
two  known  varieties  ;  the  red,  which  is  the 
larger  sort ;  and  the  brown,  with  a  spot  be- 
hind, which  is  less.  But  in  the  new  con- 
tinent the  breed  is  extremely  numerous,  and 
the  varieties  in  equal  proportion.  In  Loui- 
siana, where  they  are  extremely  common, 
they  are  much  larger  than  in  Europe,  and 
the  inhabitants  live  in  a  great  measure  upon 
its  flesh,  which  tastes  like  mutton  when  well 
fdtted.  They  are  found  also  in  Brazil,  where 
they  have  the  name  of  cuguacu  apara^  only 
differing  from  ours  in  some  slight  deviations 
in  the  horns.  This  animal  is  also  said  to  be 
common  in  China  ;  although  such  as  have  de- 
scribed it  seem  to  confound  it  with  the  musk 
goat,  which  is  of  a  quite  difl'erent  nature. 


THE  KLK. 


We  have  hitherto  been  describing  minute 
animals  in  comparison  of  the  elk  ;  the  size  of 
which,  from  concurrent  testimony,  appears  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant  itaelf.  It  is 
an  animal  rather  of  the  buck  than  the  stag 
kind,  as  its  horns  are  flattened  towards  the 
top  ;  but  it  is  far  beyond  both  in  stature,  some 
of  them  being  known  to  be  above  ten  feet  high. 
It  is  a  native  both  of  the  old  and  new  conti- 
nent, being  known  in  Europe  under  the  name 
of  the  elk^  and  in  America  by  that  of  the  moo$t 


deer.     It  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  German 
and  Russian  forests,  although  seldom  appear. 


1  Among  tJie  fosail  relics  which  our  British  islands  af- 
ford, noae  are  more  interesting  than  those  of  a  species 
of  elk  now  extinct,  which  once  abounded  in  the  localities 
where  Its  remains  are  discovered. 

The  bones  of  the  elk  occnr  in  the  greatest  abundance 
In  the  bogs  and  marl-pits  of  Ireland.     Thejr  are  also 


ing  ;'  but  it  is  extremely  common  ip  Norfb 
America,  where  the  natives  pursue  and  track 
it  in  the  snow.  The  accounts  of  this  animal 
are  extremely  various  ;  some  describing  it  aj 


found  in  similar  situations  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as 
In  Uie  alluvial  strata  of  England,  and  have  been  dug  up 
in  France^  Germany,  and  Italy,  where,  according  to 
Cuvier,  they  were  found  in  the  same  strata  with  bones 
of  elephant?.  Ireland,  liowever,  appears  to  have  been 
the  congenial  habitat  of  this  animal.  There  its  remaiiii 
are,  in  some  districts,  so  common,  that  tiiey  have  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  curiosUieSi  and  are  either  used  fur 
any  common  purpoM,  or  are  neglected  till  they  become 
destroyed. 

*  The  elk  was  at  one  time  numerous  in  most  parts  of 
Sweden  and  Nonvay ;  but  owing  to  the  increased  popu- 
lation, and  other  causes,  it  is  now  only  to  be  met  wlih 
ill  particular  districts.  In  Scania,  the  most  southern 
province  of  Sweden,  where  they  once  abounded,  there 
are  now  none  to  be  found.  **•  The  elk  cannot  endure,'* 
says  Nellsson,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  *'  so  cold  a  climate 
as  the  stag,  the  sixty-fourth  degree  of  latitude  being  the 
extreme  limit  at  which  he  is  met  with  in  tlie  Scandina- 
vian peninsula.  The  elk  is  sometimes  of  an  enormous 
size ;  though  his  length  be  not  proportionate,  it  is  saicly 
he  not  unfrequently  attains  to  the  height  of  seven  cu 
eight  feet.  This  I  can  readily  believe,  as  Mr  Wise,  the 
Swedish  consul-general,  had  one  in  his  possession  a  few 
years  ago,  which,  thougli  only  two  years  of  age,  measured 
nearly  nineteen  hands,  or  upwards  of  sis  feet  at  the 
shoulder.  1  once  took  the  exat^t  dimensions  of  a  rather 
large  male  elk  that  I  shot ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  lost  the 
measuring-string  out  of  my  pocket.  Though  this  ani- 
mal was  not  fully  grown,  it  was  thonght  he  weight  «l 
near  one  tliousand  pounds.  The  male  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  female." 

'I'he  period  of  gestation  with  the  elk  is  about  nine 
months  ;  the  female  brings  forth,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  from  one  to  three  young  ones;  it  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  she  has  more  than  two.  At  this  period,  the 
mother  retires  alone  to  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  forest. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  ilie  fawns,  which 
are  of  a  light  brown  colour,  have  sufficient  strength  to 
follow  their  dam  everywhere.  They  keep  witli  her  un- 
til they  are  in  their  third  year,  when  she  leaves  them  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  elk  is  along-lived  animal;  ho 
does  not  attain  to  his  full  growth  until  after  his  £Mir- 
teenth  year:  at  least,  so  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  up  to  that 
period  his  horns,  which  are  of  a  flat  form,  are  annually 
provided  witli  an  additional  branch.  He  sheds  his  horns 
about  the  month  of  February  in  each  year.  The  female 
elk  has  no  horns. 

By  nature,  the  elk  is  timorous,  and  he  usually  lies  at 
the  sight  of  a  man.  In  the  rutting  season,  however, 
like  other  animals,  he  is  said  to  be  dangerous.  His 
w(;apons  are  his  horns  and  his  hoofs :  he  strikes  so  for- 
cibly with  the  latter,  as  to  annihilate  a  wolf,  or  other 
large  animal,  at  a  single  blow.  It  is  said,  that  when 
the  elk  is  incensed,  the  liair  on  his  neck  bristles  up  like 
the  mane  of  a  lion,  which  gives  him  a  wild  and  frighltiil 
appearance. 

In  the  summer  season,  the  elk  usually  resorts  to  mor. 
asses  and  low  situations,  for  he  frequently  takes  to  the 
water  in  warm  weather;  he  is  an  admirable  swimmer. 
In  the  winter,  he  retires  to  the  more  aheltered  parU  of 
the  forest,  where  willow,  ash,  &c  are  to  be  found;  as, 
from  tlie  small  boughs  of  these  trees,  he  obuins  his  sus- 
tenance during  that  inclement  period  of  the  year. 

The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  excellent,  whetlier  fresh  ir 
smoked.  Mr  Nellsson  says  St  resembles  in  taste  that  uf 
the  stag.  The  tongue  and  the  nose  are  thought  to  l»e 
great  delicacies  in  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  in  America. 
Great  virtue  was  once  placed  in  the  huof  of  the  animal, 
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being  no  liiglier  than  a  horse,  and  others  above 
twelve  feet  high. 

As  the  stature  of  this  creature  makes  its 
chief  peculiarity,  so  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
we  could  come  to  some  precision  upon  that 
head.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  its  size  by  the 
tioms,  which  are  sometimes  fortuitously  dug 
up  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  we  should  not 
be  much  amiss  in  ascribing  them  to  an  ani. 
mal  at  least  ten  feet  high.  One  of  these  I 
have  seen,  which  was  ten  feet  nine  inches 
from  one  tip  to  the  other.  From  such  dimen- 
sions, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  required  an 
animal  far  beyond  the  size  of  a  horse  to  sup. 
port  them.  To  bear  a  head  with  such  exten. 
sive  and  heavy  antlers,  required  no  small  de- 
gree of  strength  ;  and  without  all  doubt  the 
bulk  of  the  body  must  have  been  proportion, 
able  to  the  size  of  the  horns.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  to  have  seen  a  small  moose, 
deer,  which  was  brought  from  America  by  a 
gentleman  of  Ireland  ;  it  was  about  the  size 
of  a  horse,  and  the  horns  were  very  little  lar. 
ger  than  those  of  a  common  stag  :  this,  there, 
tore,  serves  to  prove  that  the  horns  bear  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  animal's  size  ;  the 
small  elk  has  but  small  horns ;  whereas  those 
enormous  ones,  which  we  have  described 
above,  must  have  belonged  to  a  proportionable 
creature.  In  all  the  more  noble  animals. 
Nature  observes  a  perfect  symmetry;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  she  fails  in  this  single  in. 
stance.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
doubt  the  accounts  of  Jocelyn  and  Dudley, 
who  affirm  that  they  have  been  foimd  fourteen 
spans  ;  which,  at  nine  inches  to  a  span,  makes 
the  animal  almost  eleven  feet  high.  Others 
have  extended  their  accounts  to  twelve  and 
fourteen  feet,  which  makes  this  creature  one 
of  the  most  formidable  of  the  forest 

There  is  but  very  little  difference  between 
the  European  elk  and  the  American  moose- 
deer,  as  they  are  but  varieties  of  the  same  ani. 
mal.*     It  may  be  rather  larger  in  America 


ftS  pwings  of  it  w«re  supposed  to  be  a  specific  against  tlie 
falling  sickness  and  other  disorders;  this  idle  notion  is 
exploded.  The  skiu  is  convertible  to  many  purposes, 
and  is  rery  valuable.  Mr  GreifT  says — "  It  is  not 
long  since  that  a  regiment  was  clothed  with  buff  waist- 
coats  made  from  the  hides  of  those  animals,  which  were 
so  thick,  that  a  ball  could  scarcely  penetrate  them." 
He  adds  further,  that,  "  when  made  into  breeches,  a 
pair  of  them,  among  the  peasantry  of  former  days,  went 
as  a  legacy  for  several  generations."  The  elk  is  easily 
domesticated.  Formerly,  these  animals  were  made  use 
of  in  Sweden,  to  draw  sledges. 

J  The  mooee  is  the  largest  of  the  family  of  deer,  and  is 
particularly  characterized  by  the  swelling  out  and  pro. 
jection  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  divided  by  a  long  slit, 
by  the  largeness  of  the  ears,  by  the  shortness  of  the  neck, 
and  by  the  disproportionate  height  of  the  legs.  The  ani- 
mal  when  he  feeds,  is  obliged  to  kneel,  or  to  stretch  out 
his  forelegs  on  either  side,  to  be  able  to  reach  the  earth 
with  his  long  and  flexible  upper  lip.     This  lip  is  of  a 


than  with  us;  as  in  the  forests  of  that  unpeo. 
pled  country  it  receives  less  disturbance  than 
in  our  own.  In  all  places,  however, it  is  tim- 
orous  and  gentle;  content  with  its  pasture,  and 
never  willing  to  disturb  any  other  animal, 
when  supplied  itself.  The  European  elk 
grows  to  above  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  In 
the  year  1743,  there  was  a  female  of  this  ani. 
mal  shown  at  Paris,  which  was  caught  in  a 
forest  of  Red  Russia,  belonging  to  the  Cham 
of  Tartary;  it  was  then  but  young,  and  its 
height  was  even  at  that  time  six  feet  seven 
inches;  but  the  describer  observes,  that  it  has 
since  become  much  taller  and  thicker,  so  that 
we  may  suppose  this  female  at  ftast  seven  feet 
high.  There  have  been  no  late  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  male;  but,  by  the  rule  of  propor. 
tion,  we  may  estimate  his  size  at  eiffht  or  nine 
feet,  at  the  least,  which  is  about  twice  as  high 
as  an  ordinary  horse.     The  height,  however. 


sise' between  the  lip  of  the  horse  and  that  of  the  tapir, 
and  through  the  acrency  of  four  pair  of  strong  muscles  its 
power  of  movement  is  as  various  as  It  is  rapid.  The 
difficulty  which  the  animal  feels  in  grazing,  causes  it  to 
inhabit  woods  in  preference  to  plains,  where  it  browses 
upon  the  leaves  and  young  branches  of  trees.  The  miis. 
cles  of  the  neck  of  the  moose  are  of  extraordinary  thick, 
ness,  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  enormous  horns,  which 
when  the  animal  has  reached  his  sixth  year  sometimes 
weigh  sixty  pounds.  To  preserve  himself  from  the  flies 
of  the  forest,  which  are  his  great  annoyance  in  summer, 
the  moose  plunges  into  marshes,  where  he  often  remains 
night  and  day,  feeding  upon  the  water-plants,  and  occa- 
sionally lifting  his  head  only  above  the  surface.  Tlie 
North  American  Indians  believe  that  the  moose  has  the 
power  of  remaining  entirely  under  water,  as  the  follow* 
iiig  extract  from  Tanner's  narrative  will  show: 

"There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  among  the  Indiana, 
that  the  moose,  among  the  methods  of  self  preservation 
with  which  he  seems  better  acquainted  than  almost  any 
other  animal,  has  the  power  ot  remaining  for  along  time 
nnder  water.  Two  men  of  the  band  of  Wa-ge-to-toli- 
gun,  whom  I  knew  perfectly  well,  and  considered  very 
good  and  credible  Indians,  after  a  long  day's  absence  on 
a  hunt,  came  in  and  stated  that  they  had  chased  a  moose 
into  a  small  pond,  that  they  had  seen  him  go  to  the  mid. 
die  of  it,  and  disappear ;  and  then  choosing  positions,  from 
which  they  could  see  every  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  pond,  smoked  and  waited  until  near  evening;  during 
all  which  time  they  could  see  no  motion  of  the  water  or 
other  indication  of  the  position  of  the  moose.  At  length, 
being  discouraged,  they  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  taking 
him,  and  returned  home.  Not  long  afterwards  came  a 
solitary  hunter  loaded  with  meat,  who  related  that  hav. 
ing  followed  the  track  of  a  moose  for  come  distance,  he 
bad  traced  it  to  the  pond  before* mentioned;  but  having 
also  discovered  the  tracks  of  two  men, made  at  the  same 
time  aa  those  of  the  moose,  he  concluded  they  must  have 
killed  it.  Nevertheless,  approaching  cautiously  to  the 
margin  of  the  pood,  he  sat  down  to  rest.  Presently  he 
saw  the  moose  rise  slowly  in  the  centre  of  the  pond, 
which  was  not  very  deep,  and  make  towards  the  shore 
where  he  was  sitting.  When  he  came  sufllciently  near, 
he  shot  him  in  the  water.  The  Indians  consider  tlie 
moose  shyer  and  more  diflicult  to  take  than  any  other 
animal.  He  is  more  vigilant,  and  his  senses  more  acute 
than  those  of  the  buflalo  or  caribou.  He  is  fleeter  than 
the  elk,  and  more  prudent  and  crafty  tlian  the  anle* 
lope." 
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of  the  female  which  was  measured,  was  but  six 
feet  seven  inches,  Paris  measure;  or  almost 
seven  English  feet  high.  It  was  ten  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail; 
aud  eight  feet  round  the  body.  The  hair  was 
very  long  and  coarse,  like  that  of  a  wild  boar. 
The  ears  resembled  those  of  a  mule,  and  were 
a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  upper  jaw  was 
longer  by  six  inches  than  the  lower;  and,  like 
other  ruminating  animals,  it  had  no  teeth 
(cutting.teeth,  I  suppose  the  describer  means.) 
It  had  a  large  beard  under  the  throat,  like  a 
goat;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  be- 
tween the  horns,  there  was  a  bone  as  large  as 
an  egg.  Th?  nostrils  were  four  inches  long 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  It  made  use  of 
its  fore-feet  as  a  defence  against  its  enemies. 
Those  who  showed  it,  asserted  that  it  ran  with 
astonishing  swiftness;  and  that  it  swam  also 
with  equal  expedition,  and  was  very  fond  of  the 
water.  They  gave  it  thirty  pounds  of  bread 
every  day,  besides  hay,  and  it  drank  eight 
buckets  of  water.  It  was  tame  and  familiar, 
and  submissive  enough  to  its  keeper. 

This  description  ditfers  in  many  circum. 
stances  from  that  which  we  have  of  the  moose, 
or  American  elk,  which  the  French  call  the 
original.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
common  light  gray  moose,  which  is  not  very 
large;  and  the  black  moose,  which  grows  to 
an  enormous  height  Mr  Dudley  observes, 
that  a  doe  or  hind  of  the  black  moose  kind,  of 
the  fourth  year,  wanted  but  an  inch  of  seven 
feet  high.  All,  however,  of  both  kinds,  have 
fiat  palmated  horns,  not  unlike  the  fallow-deer, 
only  that  the  palm  is  much  larger,  having  a 
short  trunk  at  the  head,  and  then  immediately 
spreading  above  a  foot  broad,  with  a  kind  of 
small  antlers,  like  teeth,  on  one  of  the  edges. 
In  this  particular,  all  of  the  elk  kind  agree; 
as  well  the  European  elk,  as  the  gray  and  the 
black  moose-deer. 

The  gray  moose-deer  is  about  the  size  of  a 
horse;  and  although  it  has  large  buttocks,  its 
tuil  is  not  above  an  inch  long.  As  in  all  of 
this  kind  the  upper  lip  is  much  longer  than 
the  under,  it  is  said  that  they  continue  to  go 
backward  as  they  feed.  Their  nostrils  are  so 
large  that  a  man  may  thrust  his  hand  in  a 
considerable  way;  and  their  horns  are  as  long 
as  those  of  a  stag,  but,  as  was  observed,  much 
broader. 

The  black  moose  is  the  enormous  animal 
mentioned  above,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
high.  Jocelyn,  who  is  the  first  English 
writer  that  mentions  it,  says,  tliat  it  is  a  goodly 
creature,  twelve  feet  hieh,  with  exceeding 
fair  horns,  that  have  broad  palms,  two  fathoms 
from  the  top  of  one  horn  to  another.  He  as- 
sures us,  that  it  is  a  creature  or  rather  a  mon- 
ster of  superfluity,  and  many  times  bigger 
than  an  English  ox.     This  account  is  con. 


firmei  by  Dudley;  but  he  does  not  give  so 
great  an  expansion  to  the  horns,  measuring 
them  only  thirty-one  inches  between  one  tip 
and  the  other:  however,  (liat  such  an  extra- 
ordinary animal  as  Jocelyn  describes,  has 
actually  existed,  we  can  make  no  manner  of 
doubt  of,  since  there  are  horns  common  enough 
to  be  seen  among  us,  twelve  feet  from  one  tip 
to  the  other. 

These  animals  delight  in  cold  countries, 
feeding  upon  grass  in  summer,  and  the  bark 
of  trees  in  winter.  When  the  whole  country 
is  deeply  covered  with  snow,  the  moose-deer 
herd  together  under  the  tail  pine  trees,  strip 
o£f  the  bark,  and  remain  in  that  part  of  the 
forest  while  it  yields  them  subsistence.  It  is 
at  that  time  that  the  natives  prepare  to  hunt 
them:  and  particularly  when  the  sun  begins 
to  melt  the  snow  by  day,  which  is  frozen 
again  at  night ;  for  then  the  icy  crust  which 
covers  the  surface  of  the  snow,  is  too  weak  to 
support  so  great  a  bulk,  and  only  retards  the 
animal's  motion.  When  the  Indians  there- 
fore perceive  a  herd  of  these  at  a  distance,  they 
immediately  prepare  for  their  pursuit,  which 
is  not,  as  with  us,  the  sport  of  an  hour,  but  is 
attended  with  toil,  difficulty,  and  danger.' 
The  timorous  animal  no  sooner  observes  its 
enemies  approach,  than  it  immediately  en. 
deavours  to  escape,  but  sinks  at  every  step  it 
takes.  Still,  however,  it  pursues  its  way 
through  a  thousand  obstacles:  the  snow,  which 
is  usually  four  feet  deep,  yields  to  its  weight, 
and  embarrasses  its  speed ;  the  sharp  ice 
wounds  its  feet ;  and  its  lofty  horns  are  en. 
tangled  in  the  branches  of  the  forest,  as  if 
passes  along.  The  trees,  however,  are  broken 
down  with  ease;  and  wherever  the  moose-deer 
nms,  it  Js  perceived  by  the  snapping  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh,  with  its  horns.  The  chase  lasts  in 
this  manner  for  the  whole  day;  and  sometimes 
it  has  been  known  to  continue  for  two,  nay, 
three  days  together;  for  the  pursuers  are  often 
not  less  excited  by  famine,  than  the  pursued 
by  fear.  Their  perseverance,  however,  gene- 
rally succeeds ;  and  the  Indian  who  first  comes 
near  enough,  darts  his  lance  with  unerring 
aim,  which  sticks  in  the  poor  animal,  and  at 
first  increases  its  efibrts  to  escape.  In  this 
manner  the  moose  trots  heavily  on,  (for  that 
is  its  usual  pace,)  till  its  pursuers  once  more 
come  up,  and  repeat  their  blow:  upon  this,  it 
again  summons  up  sufficient  vigour  to  get  a. 
head;  but  at  last,  quite  tired,  and  spent  with 
loss  of  blood,  it  sinks,  as  the  describer  ex- 
presses it,  like  a  ruined  building,  and  makes 
the  earth  shake  beneath  its  fall.* 


■  Phfl.  Tram.  vol.  il.  p.  436. 

•  It  if  tbtf  habft  of  deer  to  frequent  the  creeks  aiwi 
rivers  in  the  night  during  the  warm  muiths,  |«rticu]a«w 
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This  animal,  when  killed,  is  a  very  valu- 
able acquisition  to  ihe  hunters.  The  flesh  is 
very  well  tasted,  and  said  to  be  very  nourish, 
ing.  The  hide  is  strong,  and  so  thick  that 
it  has  been  often  known  to  turn  a  musket, 
ball;  however,  it  is  soft  and  pliable,  and,  when 
tanned,,  the  leather  is  extremely  light,  yet 
very  lasting.  The  fur  is  a  light  gray  in 
some,  and  blackish  in  others;  and  when 
viewed  through  a  microscope,  appears  spongy 
like  a  bulrush,  and  is  smaller  at  the  roots  and 
points  than  in  the  middle;  for  this  reason,  it 
lies  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  though  beaten 
or  abused  never  so  much,  it  always  returns  to 
its  former  state.  The  horns  also  are  not  less 
useful,  being  applied  to  all  tho  purposes  for 
which  hartshorn  is  beneficial:  these  are  difier- 
ent  in  diflerent  animals ;  in  some  they  re- 
semble entirely  those  of  the  European  elk, 
which  spread  into  a  broad  palm,  with  small 
antlers  on  one  of  the  edges ;  in  others  they 
have  a  branched  brow-antler  between  the  bur 
and  the  palm,  which  the  German  elk  has  not; 
and  in  this  they  entirely  agree  with  those 
whose  horns  are  so  frequently  dug  up  in  Ire- 
land. This  animal  is  said  to  be  troubled 
with  the  epilepsy,  as  it  is  often  found  to  fall 
down  when  pursued,  and  thus  becomes  an 
easier  prey  ;  for  this  reason  an  imaginary 
virtue  has  been  ascribed  to  the  hinder  hoof, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  be  a  spe- 
cific against  all  epileptic  disorders.  This, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  a  vulgar  error; 
as  well  as  that  of  its  curing  itself  of  this  dis- 
order by  applying  the  hinder  hoof  behind  the 
ear.  After  all,  Siis  animal  is  but  very  indif. 
ferently  and  confusedly  described  by  travel- 
lers;  each  mixing  his  account  with  something 
false  or  trivial;  often  mistaking  some  other 
quadruped  for  the  elk,  and  confounding  its 


\y  when  the  mosquitoes  are  troublesome,  and  to  wade 
into  the  water  and  remain  there  for  some  hours.  The 
hunters,  in  order  to  pursue  them  thus,  procure  a  canoe 
as  light  aa  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
large  to  cariy  two  men:  a  thin  plank  of  wood,  about  a 
foot  wide,  and  Uiree  feet  and  a  half  long.  This  is  fixed 
in  the  prow  of  the  canoe,  like  a  mast,  and  In  its  front  is 
a  little  shelf,  upon  which  a  common  lantern,  deprired 
of  iu  door,  witli  a  lighted  candle  is  placed.  Having 
thus  arranged  matters,  the  hunters  embark,  and  paddle 
as  noiselessly  and  cautiously  as  possible  along  shore.  As 
soon  aa  the  canoe  is  within  sight  of  the  deer,  they  com- 
mence gating  at  the  light ;  and  it  seems  to  fascinate  them 
so  completely,  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  any  other 
object  But  this  fiucinalion  regards  only  their  sense  of 
sight;  their  hearing  remains  as  acute  as  ever,  and  the 
most  trivial  noise  will  suffice  to  scare  them.  In  cocking 
their  pieces,  therefore,  the  hunters  are  very  cautious, 
avoiding  all  noise,  and  keeping  the  canoe  so  steered  as 
to  have  the  light  shining  straight  to  the  eyes  of  the  deer. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  be  able  to  approach  within  twenty, 
or  even  ten  paces.  So  easy  is  this  kind  of  shooting, 
that  an  old  Frenchman  of  the  Prairie  dee  Chiene  is  said 
to  have  killed  as  many  as  seven  deer  iu  one  night. — 
American  Sporting  Magazine* 


history.  Thus  some  have  mistaken  it  for  the 
rein-deer,  which,  in  every  thing  but  size,  it 
greatly  resembles;  some  nave  supposed  it  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Tapurette,^  from  which 
it  entirely  difiers;  some  have  described  it  as 
the  common  red  American  stag,  which  scarce, 
ly  difiiers  from  our  own;  and,  lastly,  some  have 
confounded  it  with  the  Bubal  us,  which  is  more 
properly  a  gazelle  of  A  fricH.* 

THE  REIN-DEE  B. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  the  rein- 
deer is  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most 


useful.  It  is  a  native  of  the  icy  regions  of 
the  north;  and  though  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  accustom  it  to  a  more  southern 
climate,  it  shortly  feels  the  influence  of  the 
change,  and  in  a  few  months  declines  and 
dies.  Nature  seems  to  have  fitted  it  entirely 
to  answer  the  necessities  of  that  hardy  race  of 
mankind  that  live  near  the  pole.  As  these 
would  fmd  it  impossible  to  subsist  among  their 
barren  snowy  mountains  without  its  aid,  so 
this  animal  can  only  live  there,  where  its  as- 
sistance  is  most  absolutely  necessary.  From 
it  alone  the  natives  of  Lapland  and  Greenland 
supply  most  of  their  wants;  it  answers  the 
purposes  of  a  horse  to  convey  them  and  their 
scanty  furniture  from  one  mountain  to  another; 
it  answers  the  purposes  of  a  cow  in  giving 
milk;  and  it  answers  the  purposes  of  a  sheep, 
in  furnishing  them  with  a  warm  though  a 
homely  kind  of  clothing.  From  this  quadru- 
ped alone,  therefore,  they  receive  as  many  ad- 
vantages  as  we  derive  from  three  of  our  most 
useful  creatures;  so  that  Providence  does  not 
leave  these  poor  outcasts  entirely  destitute,  but 
gives  them  a  faithful  domestic,  more  patient 
and  serviceable  than  any  other  in  nature. 

The  rein-deer  resembles  the  American  elk 
in  the  fashion  of  its  horns.  It  is  not  easy  in 
words  to  describe  these  minute  difierences, 
nor  will  the  reader,  perhaps,  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  similitude,  when  told  that  both 
have  brow  antlers,  very  large,  and  hanging 
over  their  eyes,  palmated  towards  the  top,  and 
bending  forward  like  a  bow.  But  here  the 
similitude  between  these  two  animals  ends; 

I  Condamine. 

*  Dapper,  description  de  I'Afrique,  p.  17. 
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for  as  the  elk  is  much  larger  than  the  slag,  so 
the  rein-deer  is  much  smaller.  It  is  lower, 
and  stronger  built  than  the  stag;  its  legs  are 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  its  hoofs  much  broad- 
er than  in  that  animal;  its  hair  is  much  thicker 
and  warmer;  its  horns  much  larger  in  propor. 
tion,  and  branching  forward  over  its  eyes;  its 
ears  are  much  larger;  its  pace  is  rather  a  trot 
than  a  bounding,  and  this  it  can  continue  for 
a  whole  day;  its  hoofs  are  cloven  and  mov- 
able, so  tliat  it  spreads  them  abroad  as  it  goes, 
to  prevent  its  sinking  in  the  snow.  When  it 
proceeds  on  a  journey,  it  lays  its  great  horns 
on  its  back,  while  there  are  two  branches 
which  always  hang  over  its  forehead,  and  al- 
most cover  its  face.  One  thing  seems  peculiar 
to  this  animal  and  the  elk,  which  is,  that  as 
they  move  alon^,  their  hoofs  are  heard  to  crack 
with  a  pretty  loud  noise.  This  arisifs  from 
their  manner  of  treading;  for  as  they  rest 
upon  their  cloven  hoof,  it  spreads  on  the  ground, 
and  the  two  divisions  separate  from  each  other, 
but  when  they  lift  it,  the  divisions  close  again, 
and  strike  against  each  other  with  a  crack. 
The  female  also  ol  the  rein.deer  has  horns  as 
well  as  the  male;  by  which  the  species  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  animals  of  the  deer 
kind  whatsoever. 

When  the  rein-deer  first  shed  their  coat  of 
hair,  they  are  brown;  but  in  proportion  as 
summer  approaches,  their  hair  begins  to  grow 
whitish,  until,  at  last,  they  are  nearly  gray.  ^ 
They  are,  however,'  always  black  about  the 
eyes.  The  neck  has  long  hair  hanging  down, 
and  coarser  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  feet,  just  at  the  insertion  of  the 
hoof,  are  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  white. 
The  hair  in  general  stands  so  thick  over  the 
whole  body,  that  if  one  should  attempt  to 
separate  it,  the  skin  will  no  where  appear  un. 
covered:  whenever  it  falls  also,  it  is  not  seen 
to  drop  from  the  root,  as  in  other  quadru- 
peds, but  seems  broken  short  near  the  bot- 
tom; so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  is  seen 
growing,  while  the  upper  falls  away.  The 
horns  of  the  female  are  made  like  those  of 
the  male,  except  that  they  are  smaller  and 
less  branching.  As  in  the  rest  of  the  deer 
kind,  they  sprout  from  the  points;  and  also 
in  the  beginning  are  furnished  with  a  hairy 
crust,  which  supports  the  blood-vessels  of  most 
exquisite  sensibility.  The  rein-deer  shed  their 
horns  after  rutting-time,  at  the  latter  end  of 
November;  and  they  are  not  completely  fur- 
nished again  till  towards  autumn.  The  female 
always  retains  hers  till  she  brings  forth,  and 
then  sheds  them  about  the  beginning  of  No- 


I  For  the  greatest  part  of  this  description  of  the  rein- 
deer, I  am  obliged  to  Mr  HoH1>erg;  u)H>n  whose  author- 
ity, being  a  nalire  of  Sweden,  and  an  experienced  na- 
ttnalist,  we  may  confidently  rely. — Note  by  Goldsmith. 


vember.  If  she  be  barren,  however,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  she  does  not  shed 
them  till  winter.  The  castration  of  the  rein- 
deer does  not  prevent,  the  shedding  of  their 
horns:  those  which  are  the  strongest  cast  then: 
early  in  the  winter;  those  which  are  more 
weakly,  not  so  soon.  Thus,  from  all  these 
circumstances,  we  see  how  greatly  this  ani- 
mal  differs  from  the  common  stag.  The 
female  of  the  rein-deer  has  horns,  which  the 
hind  is  never  seen  to  have;  the  rein.deerwhen 
castrated,  renews  its  horns,  which  we  are  as- 
sured the  stag  never  does:  it  differs  not  less  in 
its  habits  and  manner  of  living,  being  tame, 
submissive,  and  patient;  while  the  stag  is 
wild,  capricious,  and  unmanageable. 

The  reindeer,  as  was  said,  is  naturally  an 
inhabitant  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
arctic  circle.'  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  natives 
of  Siberia.  The  north  Americans  also  hunt  it 
under  the  name  of  the  caribou.  But  in  Lapland, 
thisanimal  is  converted  to  the  utmost  advantage; 
and  some  herdsmen  of  that  country  are  known 
to  possess  above  a  thousand  in  a  single  herd. 

Lapland  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the 
mountainous  and  the  woody.  The  mountain- 
ous part  of  the  country  is  at  best  barren  and 
bleak,  excessively  cold,  and  uninhabitable 
during  the  winter;  still,  however,  it  is  the 
most  desirable  part  of  this  frightful  region, 
and  is  most  thickly  peopled  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  natives  generally  reside  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountains,  three  or  four  cot- 
tages together,  and  lead  a  cheerful  and  social 
life.  Upon  the  approach  of  winter,  they  are 
obliged  to  migrate  into  the  plains  below,  each 
bringing  down  his  whole  herd,  which  often 
amounts  to  more  than  a  thousand,  and  leading 
them  where  the  pasture  is  in  greatest  plenty. 
The  woody  part  of  the  country  is  much  more 
desolate  and  hideous.     The  whole  face  of  na- 

s  An  attempt  was  made  about  seven  years  ago  to  in- 
troduce the  rein  deer  upon  an  extensive  scale,  in  the 
colder  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Many  persons 
will  remember  Mr  Bullock's  exhibition  of  rein^tera 
and  a  Lapland  family.  Out  of  two  hundred  deer,  which 
were  brought  by  him  from  Norway,  nearly  every  one 
died.  Those  that  were  turned  out  upon  the  Pentland- 
hills,  near  Edinburgh— a  situation  which  was  considered 
peculiarly  favourable — all  died.  A  few  appeared  to  do 
well  in  a  park  near  Duliltn :  but  we  are  unable  to  say  if 
they  are  still  alive.  The  duke  of  Athol  had  previously 
placed  a  herd  of  rein-deer  in  the  mountains  of  his  estate, 
but  the  experiment  (ailed  in  a  similar  way.  This  clr« 
cumstance  Is  not  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  want  of  proper 
food — for  the  rein-duer  moss  is  found  abundantly  in 
Scotland.  It  grows,  to<»,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
particularly  on  Bagshot-heath.  But  the  same  ill  success 
has  attended  the  introduction  of  the  larger  species  of 
deer,  which  belong  to  the  new  continent.  Several  fine 
species  of  the  Wapiti — an  American  deer— were  turned 
into  Windsor  Park  a  f«w  years  ago;  none  of  themlivw* 
more  than  a  year.  The  migratory  disposition  of  tl^ese 
animals  is  perhaps  the  reason  of  their  not  thriving  in  m* 
enclosed  country. 
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ture  there  presents  a  frightful  scene  of  trees 
without  fruit  and  plains  without  verdure.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach, -nothing  is  to  be  seen, 
even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  but  barren  fields, 
covered  only  with  a  moss,  almost  as  white  as 
snow;  no  grass,  no  flowery  landscapes,  only 
here  and  there  a  pine-tree,  which  may  have 
escaped  the  frequent  conflagrations  by  which 
the  natives  burn  down  the  forests.  But  what 
is  very  extraordinary,  as  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  is  clothed  in  white,  so,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  forests  seem  to  the  last  degree  dark 
and  gloomy.  While  one  kind  of  moss  makes 
the  fields  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with 
anow,  another  kind  blackens  over  all  the  trees, 
and  even  hides  their  verdure.  This  moss, 
however,  which  deforms  the  country,  serves 
for  its  only  support,  as  upon  it  alone  the  rein, 
deer  can  subsist  >  The  inhabitants,  who,  dur- 
ing  the  summer,  lived  among  the  mountains, 
drive  down  their  herds  in  winter,  and  people 
the  plains  and  woods  below.  Such  of  the 
Laplanders  as  inhabit  the  woods  and  the  plains 
all  the  year  round,  live  remote  from  each  other, 
and,  having  been  used  to  solitude,  are  melan- 
choly,  ignorant,  and  helpless.  They  are  much 
poorer  also  than  the  piountaineers ;  for,  while 
one  of  those  is  found  to  possess  a  thousand 
rein-deer  at  a  time,  none  of  these  are  ever 
known  to  rear  the  tenth  part  of  that  number. 
The  rein-deer  makes  the  riches  of  this  people; 
and  the  cold  mountainous  parts  of  the  country 
agree  best  with  its  constitution.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  mountains  of  Lap. 
land  are  preferred  to  the  woods;  and  that  many 
claim  an  exclusive  right  to  the  tops  of  hills, 
covered  in  almost  eternal  snow.  As  soon  as 
the  summer  begins  to  appear,  the  Laplander, 
who  had  fed  his  rein-deer  upon  the  lower 
grounds  during  the  winter,  then  drives  them 
up  to  the  mountains,  and  leaves  the  woody 
country,  and  the  low  pasture,  which  at  that 
.season  are  truly  deplorable.  The  gnats  bred 
by  the  sun's  heat  in  the  marshy  bottoms  and 
the  weedy  lakes,  with  which  the  country 
abounds  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  are  all  upon  the  wing,  and  fill  the 
whole  air  like  clouds  of  dust  in  a  dry  windy 
day.  The  inhabitants,  at  that  time,  are  oblig- 
ed  to  daub  their  faces  with  pitch,  mixed  with 
milk,  to  shield  their  skins  from  their  depre- 
dations. Ail  places  are  then  so  greatly  in- 
fested, that  the  poor  natives  can  scarcely  open 
their  mouths  without  fear  of  suflbcation;  the 
insects  enter,  from  their  numbers  and  minute- 
ness, into  the  nostrils  and  the  eyes,  and  do  not 
leave  the  sufierer  a  moment  at  his  ease.    But 


*  The  reindeer  is  nid  to  eat  also  lemmings  or  moun- 
tain-nta  (the  maw  temmtu  of  Linn.)  often  pursuing 
tliem  to  such  a  great  distance,  as  not  to  be  able  to  find 
Us  way  home  apiin.  Such  a  propensity  In  a  ruminating 
animal  is  without  a  parallel. 
VOk  I. 


they  are  chiefly  enemies  to  the  rein-deer;  the 
horns  of  that  animal  being  then  in  their  tender 
state,  and  possessed  of  extreme  sensibility,  a 
famished  cloud  of  insects  instantly  settle  upon 
them,  and  drive  the  poor  animal  almost  to 
distraction.  In  this  extremity,  there  are  but 
two  remedies  to  which  the  quadruped,  as  well 
as  its  master,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse. 
The  one  is,  for  both  to  take  shelter  near  the 
cottage,  where  a  large  fire  of  tree-moss  is  pre- 
pared, which,  filling  the  whole  place  with 
smoke,  keeps  off  the  gnats,  and  thus  by  one 
inconvenience  expels  a  greater;  the  other  is, 
to  ascend  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  moun. 
tains,  where  the  air  is  too  thin,  and  the  weather 
too  cold,  for  the  gnats  to  come.  There  the 
rein.deer  are  seen  to  continue  the  whole  day, 
although  without  food,  rather  than  to  venture 
down  into  the  lower  parts,  where  they  can 
have  no  defence  against  their  unceasing  per- 
secutors. Besides  the  gnat,  there  is  a4so  a 
gadfly,  that,  during  the  summer  season,  is  no 
less  formidable  to  them.  This  insect  is  bred 
under  their  skins,  where  the  egg  has  been 
deposited  the  preceding  summer;  and  it  is  no 
sooner  produced  as  a  fly,  than  it  again  endea- 
vours to  deposit  its  eggs  in  some  place  simi- 
lar to  that  from  whence  it  came.  Whenever, 
therefore,  it  appears  flying  over  a  herd  of  rein- 
deer, it  puts  the  whole  body,  how  numerous 
soever,  into  motion;  they  know  their  enemy, 
and  do  all  they  can,  by  tossing  their  horns, 
and  running  among  each  other,  to  terrify  or 
avoid  it  AH  their  endeavours,  however,  arc 
too  generally  without  effect;  the  gadfly  is  seen 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  which,  burrowing  under 
the  skin,  wound  it  in  several  places,  and  often 
bring  on  an  incurable  disorder.  In  the  morn- 
ing, therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Lapland  herds- 
man drives  his  deer  to  pasture,  his  greatest 
care  is  to  keep  them  from  scaling  the  sum. 
roits  of  the  mountains  where  there  is  no  food, 
but  where  they  go  merely  to  be  at  ease  from 
the  gnats  and  gadflies  that  are  ever  annoying 
them.  At  this  time  there  is  a  strong  contest 
between  the  dogs  and  the  deer;  the  one  en- 
deavouring to  climb  up  against  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  to  gain  those  summits  that  are  cover- 
ed in  eternal  snows;  the  other  forcing  them 
down,  by  barking  and  threatening,  and  in  a 
manner  compelling  them  into  the  places  where 
their  food  is  in  the  greatest  quantity.  There 
the  men  and  dogs  confine  them;  guarding 
them  with  the  utmost  precaution  the  whole 
day,  and  driving  them  home  at  the  proper 
seasons  for  milking. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  gives  milk  till  about  the  middle  of 
October.  Every  morning  and  evening,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  herdsman  returns  to  the 
cottage  with  his  deer  to  be  milked,  where  the 
women  previously  have  kindled  up  a  smoky 
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fire,  which  effectually  drives  off  the  gnats,  and 
keeps  the  rein.deer  quiet  while  iDilking.  The 
female  furnishes  about  a  pint,  which,  though 
thinner  than  that  of  the  cow,  is,  nevertheless, 
sweeter  and  more  nourishing.  This  done,  the 
herdsman  drives  them  back  to  pasture;  as  he 
neither  folds  nor  houses  them,  neither  pro- 
vides for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter, 
aor  improves  their  pasture  by  cultivation. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  winter,  when  the 

Cats  and  flies  are  no  longer  to  be  feared,  the 
iplander  descends  into  the  lower  grounds; 
and  as  there  are  but  few  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  that  desolate  country,  he  has  an  exten- 
sive  range  to  feed  them  in«  Their  chief,  and 
almost  their  only  food  at  that  time,  is  the  white 
moss  already  mentioned;  which,  from  its  being 
fed  upon  by  this  animal,  obtains  the  name  of 
the  lichen  rangiferitws.  This  is  of  two  kinds; 
the  woody  lichen,  which  covers  almost  all  the 
desert  parts  of  the  country  like  snow;  the  other 
is  black,  and  covers  the  branches  of  the  trees 
in  very  great  quantities.  However  unpleas. 
ing  these  may  be  to  the  spectator,  the  native 
esteems  them  as  one  of  his  choicest  benefits, 
and  the  most  indulgent  gift  of  nature.  While 
his  fields  are  clothed  with  moss,  he  envies  nei- 
ther the  fertility  nor  the  verdure  of  the  more 
southern  landscape;  dressed  up  warmly  in  his 
deer  skin  clothes,  with  shoes  and  gloves  of  the 
same  materials,  he  drives  his  herd  along  the 
desert,  fearless  and  at  ease,  ignorant  of  any 
higher  luxury  than  what  their  milk  and 
smoke  dried  flesh  afford  him.  Hardened  to 
the  climate,  he  sleeps  in  the  midst  of  ice;  or 
awaking  dozes  away  his  time  with  tobacco; 
while  his  faithful  dogs  supply  his  place,  and 
keep  the  herd  from  wandering.  The  deer, 
in  the  meantime,  with  instincts  adapted  to  the 
soil,  pursue  their  food,  though  covered  in  the 
deepest  snow.  They  turn  it  up  with  their 
noses,  like  swine;  and  even  though  its  surface 
be  frozen  and  stiff,  yet  the  hide  is  so  hardened 
in  that  part,  that  they  easily  overcome  the 
difliculty.  It  sometimes  however,  happens, 
though  but  rarely,  that  the  winter  commences 
with  rain,  and  a  frost  ensuing,  covers  the 
whole  country  with  a  glazed  crust  of  ice. 
Then,  indeed,  both  the  rein-deer  and  the  Lap- 
lander are  undone;  they  have  no  provisions  laid 
up  in  case  of  accident,  and  the  only  resource 
is  to  cut  down  the  large  pine  trees  that  are 
covered  with  moss,  which  furnishes  but  a 
scanty  supply;  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
herd  is  then  seen  to  perish  without  a  possi- 
bility of  assistance.  It  sometimes  also  hap- 
pens, than  even  this  supply  is  wanting;  for 
the  Laplander  often  bums  down  his  woods, 
in  order  to  improve  and  fertilize  the  soil  which 
produces  the  moss  upon  which  he  feeds  his 
cattle. 

In  this  manner,  the  pastoral  life  is  still  con- 


tinued near  the  pole;  neither  the  colaness  of 
the  winter  nor  the  length  of  tho  nights, 
neither  the  wildness  of  the  forest,  nor  the 
vagrant  disposition  of  the  herd,  interrupt  the 
even  tenor  of  the  Laplander  s  life.  By  night 
and  day  he  is  seen  attending  his  favourite 
cattle,  and  remains  unaffected,  in  a  season 
which  would  be  speedy  death  to  those  bred 
up  in  a  milder  climate.  He  gives  himself  no 
uneasiness  to  house  his  herds,  or  to  provide  a 
winter  subsistence  for  them  ;  he  is  at  the 
trouble  neither  of  manuring  his  ground,  nor 
bringing  in  his  harvests ;  he  is  not  the  hire- 
ling of  another's  luxury ;  all  his  labours  are 
to  obviate  the  necessities  of  his  own  situation; 
and  these  he  undergoes  with  cheerfulness,  as 
he  is  sure  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  in« 
dustry.  If,  therefore,  we  compare  the  Lap- 
lander with  the  peasant  of  more  southern 
climates,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  pity 
his  situation  ;  the  climate  in  which  he  lives 
is  rather  terrible  to  us  than  to  him;  and  as  for 
the  rest,  he  is  blessed  with  liberty,  plenty,  and 
ease.  The  rein.deer  alone  supplies  him  with 
all  the  wants  of  life,  and  some  of  the  con- 
veniences; serving  to  show  how  many  advan- 
tages nature  is  capable  of  supplying,  when 
necessity  gives  the  call. '  Thus  the  poor  little 
helpless  native,  who  was  originally,  perhaps, 
driven  by  fear  or  famine  into  those  inhospit- 
able climates,  would  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be 
the  most  wretched  of  mankind  :  but  it  is  far 
otherwise ;  he  looks  round  among  the  few 
wild  animals  that  his  barren  country  can 
maintain,  and  singles  out  one  from  among 
them,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  the  rest  of 
mankind  have  not  thought  worth  taking  from 
a  state  of  nature;  this  he  cultivates,  propagates, 
and  multiplies;  and  from  this  alone  derives 
every  comfort  that  can  soften  the  severity  of 
his  situation.' 


1  From  the  earliest  times  the  rein-deer  appenrs  to  bare 
been  domesticated  by  the  Laplanders  ;  and  that  dreary 
region  owes  to  this  animal  whaterer  It  possesses  of 
civilisation,  and  whatever  comforts  tend  to  render  it  sup- 
portable to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Laplanders  are  divided  into  two  very  distinct 
classes;  one  who  are  settled  in  their  habits,  living  on  or 
near  the  coast,  and  supporting  themselves  by  fishing ;  the 
other  inhabiting  the  mountains,  and  wandering  through 
the  summer  and  winter  with  no  shelter  but  their  tents, 
and  no  provision  but  their  rein-deer.  These  valuable  ani- 
mals, however,  are  subject  to  a  visitation  in  the  summer 
which  compels  their  owners  to  repair  to  the  coast,  fre- 
quently an  arduous  journey,  in  order  to  mitigate  theit 
sufferings  and  preserve  their  lives.  M.  De  Broke,  ia 
bis  Travels  in  Lapland,  thus  describes  these  migra- 
tions:— 

*'  Whale  Island,  during  the  summer  months,  Is  never 
without  three  or  four  families  of  mountain  Laplanders 
(Field-finner),  wilh  their  herds  of  rein-deer.  The  causes 
that  induce,  nay,  even  compel  these  people  to  undertake 
their  long  and  annual  migrations  from  the  interior  parta 
of  Lapland  to  its  coast,  though  they  may  appear  singuUr, 
are  sufficiently  powerful.    It  is  well  loiown,  from  \bm 
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The  rein-deer  of  this  country  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  wild  and  the  tame.  The  wild  are 
larger  and  stTonger,  but  more  mischievous 
than  the  others.  Their  breed,  however,  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  tame;  and  the  female  of 
tho  latter  is  often  sent  into  the  woods,  from 
whence  she  returns  home  impregnated  by  one 
of  the  wild  kind.  These  are  fitter  for  draw- 
ing the  sledge,  to  which  the  Laplander  ac- 
customs them  betimes,  and  yokes  them  to  it 
by  a  strap,  which  goes  round  the  neck,  and 
comes  down  between  their  legs.  The  sledge 
is  extremely  light,  and  shod  at  the  bottom 
with^he  skin  of  a  young  deer,  the  hair  turned 
to  slide  on  the  frozen  snow.  The  person  who 
sits  on  this  guides  the  animal  with  a  cord, 
fastened  round  the  horns,  and  encourages  it 
to  proceed  with  his  voice,  and  drives  it  with  a 
goad.  Some  of  the  wild  breed,  though  by 
far  the  strongest,  are  yet  found  refractory,  and 
often  turn  upon  their  drivers;  who  have  then 
no  other  resource  but  to  cover  themselves  with 
their  sledge,  and  let  the  animal  vent  its  fury 
upon  that  But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  that 
are  tame;  no  creature  can  be  more  active,  pa- 
tient, and  willing;  when  hard  pushed,  they 
will  trot  nine  or  ten  Swedish  miles,  or  be- 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  English  miles,  at  one 
stretch,     but,  in  such  a  case,  the  poor  obedi. 

ftccoant  of  th<Me  trsvellers  who  have  visited  LapUnd 
during  the  summer  months,  that  tlie  interior  parts  of  it, 
l)arUcularly  its  boundless  forests,  are  so  infested  by  vari- 
ous species  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  tliat  no  animal 
can  escape  their  incessant  persecutions.  Large  ftres  are 
kindled,  in  the  smoke  of  which  the  cattle  hold  their 
heads  to  escape  the  attack  of  their  enemies  ;  and  even 
the  natives  themselves  are  compelled  to  smear  their  &ces 
with  tar,  as  the  only  certain  protection  against  their 
stiogs.  No  creature,  however,  suflers  mora  than  the 
rein-deer  from  the  larger  species  (osstrus  tarandi),  as  it 
not  only  torments  it  incessantly  by  its  sting,  but  even 
deposits  its  egg  in  the  wound  it  makes  in  its  hide.  The 
poor  animal  is  thus  tormented  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
Laplander,  if  he  were  to  remain  in  the  forests  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  wouki  run  the  risk 
of  kising  the  greater  part  of  his  herd,  either  by  actual 
sickness,  or  from  the  deer  fleeing  of  their  own  accord  to 
mountainous  situations  to  escape  the  gadfly.  From 
these  cawes  the  Laplander  is  driven  from  the  forests  to 
the  mountains  that  overhang  the  Norway  and  Lapland 
coasts,  the  elevated  situations  of  which,  and  the  cool 
breeaes  from  the  ocean,  are  unfavourable  to  the  existence 
of  these  troublesome  insects,  which,  though  found  on  the 
coast,  are  in  far  less  considerable  numbers  there,  and  do 
not  quit  the  valleys;  so  that  the  deer,  by  ascending  the 
highlands,  can  avoid  them." 

Early  in  September  the  herds  and  their  owners  leave 
the  coast,  in  order  to  reach  their  winter  quarters  before 
the  &U  of  the  snows.  With  the  approai:h  of  winUr,  the 
eoat  of  the  rein.deer  begins  to  thicken,  and  like  that  of 
most  other  polar  quadrupeds,  to  assume  a  lighter  colour. 
It  is,  however,  when  the  winter  Is  fairly  set  in  that  the 
peculiar  value  of  the  rein-deer  is  felt  by  the  Laplanders. 
Without  him,  communication  woukl  be  almost  utterly 
suspended..  Harnessed  to  a  sledge,  the  rein-deer  will 
draw  about  300  lbs. ;  but  the  Laplanders  generally  limit 
the  burthen  to  240  Ibe.  The  trot  of  the  reindeer  is  about 
ten  miles  an  hour  s  and  the  animal's  power  of  endurance 


ent  creature  fatigues  itself  to  death,  and,  if 
not  prevented  by  the  Laplander,  who  kills  it 
immediately,  it  will  die  in  a  day  or  two  after. 
In  general,  they  can  go  about  thirty  miles 
without  halting,  and  this  without  any  great 
or  dangerous  efforts.  This,  which  is  Uie  only 
manner  of  travelling  in  that  country,  can  be 
performed  only  in.  winter,  when  the  snow  is 
glazed  over  with  ice;  and  although  it  be  a 
very  speedy  method  of  conveyance,  yet  it  is 
inconvenient,  dangerous,  and  troublesome. 

In  order  to  make  these  animals  more  obe- 
dient, and  more  generally  serviceable,  they 
castrate  them;  which  operation  the  Laplanders  . 
perform  with  their  teeth;  these  become  sooner 
fat  when  taken  from  labour;  and  they  are 
found  to  be  stronger  in  drawing  the  sledge. 
There  is  usually  one  male  left  entire  for  every 
six  females;  these  are  in  rut  from  the  feast  of 
St  Matthew  to  about  Michaelmas.  At  this 
time  their  horns  are  thoroughly  burnished,  and 
their  battles  among  each  other  are  fierce  and 
obstinate.  The  females  do  not  begin  to  breed 
till  they  are  two  years  old;  and  then  they  con. 
tinue  regularly  breeding  every  year  till  they 
are  superannuated.  They  go  with  youne 
above  eight  months,  and  generally  bring  forth 
two  at  a  time.  The  fondness  of  the  dam  for 
her  young  is  very  remarkable;  it  often  hap- 


is  such,  that  Journeys  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
nineteen  hours  are  not  uncommon.  There  Is  a  portrait 
of  a  rein-deer  in  the  palace  of  Drotiiingholm  (Sweden), 
which  is  represented,  upon  an  occasion  of  emergency,  to 
have  drewn  an  officer  with  important  despatches  the 
incredible  distance  of  eight  hundred  English  miles  io 
forty-eight  houra.  This  event  is  stated  to  have  happened 
in  1699,  and  the  tradition  adds,  that  the  deer  dropped 
down  lifeless  upon  his  arrival. 

During  the  winter,  the  food  of  the  rein-deer  is  the 
lichen  or  moss,  which  they  display  wonderful  quickness 
of  smell  In  discovering  beneath  the  snow.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  pasture  upon  all  green  herbage,  and  browse 
upon  the  shrubs  which  they  find  In  their  march.  They 
also,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  no^e,  eat  with 
avidity  the  lemming  or  mountain  ret,  thus  afibrdlng  the 
only  well  ascertained  instance  of  a  ruminating  animal 
being  In  the  slightest  degree  carnivorous. 

Of  course,  io  a  country  where  their  services  are  so 
indispensable,  rein-deer  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants.  M.  De  Broke  says,—"  The  number 
of  deer  belonging  to  a  herd  is  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred;  with  these  a  Laplander  can  do  well,  and  live 
in  tolereble  comfort.  He  can  make  in  summer  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cheese  fer  the  year's  consumption ; 
and,  during  the  winter  season,  can  aflbrd  to  kill  deer 
enough  to  supply  him  and  liis  &mlly  pretty  constantly 
with  venison.  With  two  hundred  deer,  a  man,  if  his 
family  be  but  small,  can  manage  to  get  on.  If  he  have 
but  one  hundred,  his  subsistence  is  very  precarious,  and 
he  cannot  rely  entirely  upon  them  for  support.  Should 
he  have  but  fifty,  he  is  no  longer  Independent,  or  able 
to  keep  a  separete  establishment,  but  generally  joins 
his  small  herd  vrith  that  of  some  richer  Laplander, 
being  then  considered  more  In  the  light  of  a  menial,  un. 
dertaking  the  laborious  office  of  attending  upon  and 
watching  the  herd,  bringing  them  home  to  be  milked, 
and  other  similar  offices,  in  return  for  the  subsistence 
ailbrded  him." 
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peu8  that  when  tbey  are  separated  from  her, 
tihe  will  return  from  pasture,  keep  calling 
round  the  cottage  for  them,  and  will  not  desist 
until,  dead  or  alire,  they  are  brought  and  laid 
at  her  feet.  They  are  at  iirst  of  a  light  brown ; 
but  they  become  darker  with  age;  and  at  last 
the  old  ones  are  of  a  brown,  almost  approach- 
ing to  blackness.  The  young  follow  the  dam 
for  two  or  three  years;  but  they  do  not  acquire 
their  full  growth  until  four.  They  are  then 
broke  in,  and  managed  for  drawing  the 
sledge;  and  they  continue  serviceable  for  four 
or  five  years  longer.  They  never  live  above 
^fifteen  or  sixteen  years;  and  when  they  arrive 
at  the  proper  age,  the  Laplander  generally 
kills  them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins  and  their 
flesh.  This  he  performs  by  striking  them  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  with  his  knife  into  the 
spinal  marrow;  upon  which  they  instantly  fall, 
and  he  then  cuts  the  arteries  that  lead  to  the 
heart,  and  lets  the  blood  discharge  itself  into 
the  cavity  of  the  breast. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this  animal 
that  is  not  converted  to  its  peculiar  uses.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  old,  and  some  time 
before  the  rut,  it  is  killed,  and  the  flesh  dried 
in  the  air.  It  is  also  sometimes  hardened 
with  smoke,  and  laid  up  for  travelling  provi- 
sion, when  the  natives  migrate  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  During  the  winter, 
the  rein-deer  are  slaughtered  as  sheep  with 
us;  and  every  four  persons  in  the  family  are 
allowed  one  rein-deer  for  their  week's  subsis- 
tence.  In  spring  they  spare  the  herd  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  live  upon  fresh  fish.  In 
summer,  the  milk  and  curd  of  the  rein-deer 
makes  their  chief  provision;  and,  in  autumn, 
they  live  wholly  upon  fowls,  which  they  kill 
with  a  cross  bow,  or  catch  in  springs.  Nor 
IS  this  so  scanty  an  allowance;  since,  at  that 
time,  the  sea-fowls  come  in  such  abundance 
that  their  ponds  and  springs  are  covered  over. 
These  are  not  so  shy  as  with  us,  but  yield 
themselves  an  easy  prey.  They  are  chiefly 
allured  to  those  places  by  the  swarms  of  gnats 
which  infest  the  country  during  summer,  and 
now  repay  the  former  inconvenience,  by  invit- 
ing such  numbers  of  birds  as  supply  the  na- 
tives with  food  a  fourth  part  of  the  year  in 
great  abundance.. 

The  milk,  when  newly  taken,  is  warmed 
in  a  cauldron,  and  thickened  with  rennet;  and 
then  the  curd  is  pressed  into  cheeses,  which 
are  little  and  well  tasted.  These  are  never 
found  to  breed  mites  as  the  cheese  of  other 
countries;  probably  because  the  mite-fly  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Lapland.  The  whey  which 
remains  is  warmed  up  again,  and  becomes  of 
a  consistence  as  if  thickened  with  the  white 
of  eggs.  Upon  thb  the  Laplanders  feed  dur. 
ing  the  summer;  it  is  pleasant  and  well  tasted 
but  not  very  nourishing.     As  to  butter,  they 


very  seldom  make  any,  because  the  milk  bL 
fords  but  a  very  small  quantity,  and  this,  both 
in  taste  and  consistence,  is  more  nearly  resem- 
bling to  suet  They  never  keep  their  milk 
till  it  turns  sour;  and  do  not  dress  it  into  the 
variety  of  dishes  which  the  more  southern 
countries  are  known  to  do.  The  only  delicacy 
they  make  from  it  is  with  wood-sorrel,  which 
being  boiled  up  with  it,  and  coagulating,  the 
whole  is  put  into  casks,  or  deer  skuis,  and 
kept  under  ground  to  be  eaten  in  winter. 

The  skin  is  even  a  more  valuable  part  of 
this  animal  than  either  of  the  former.  From 
that  part  of  it  which  covered  the  head  and 
feet,  they  make  their  strong  snow-shoes,  with 
the  hair  on  the  outside.  Of  the  other  parts 
they  compose  their  garments,  which  are  ex- 
tremely warm,  and  which  cover  them  all  over. 
The  hair  of  these  also  is  on  the  outside ;  and 
they  sometimes  line  them  also  with  the  fur  of 
the  glutton,  or  some  other  warm.furred  animal 
of  that  climate.  These  skins  also  serve  them 
for  beds.  They  spread  them  on  each  side  of 
the  fire,  upon  some  leaves  of  the  dwarf  birch- 
tree,  and  in  this  manner  lie  both  soft  and 
warm.  Many  garments  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  rein-deer  are  sold  every  year  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  they  are  found  so  serviceable  in  keeping 
out  the  cold,  that  even  people  of  the  first  rank 
are  known  to  wear  them. 

In  short,  no  part  of  this  animal  is  thrown 
away  as  useless.  The  blood  is  preserved  in 
small  casks,  to  make  sauce  with  the  marrow 
in  spring.  The  horns  are  sold  to  be  converted 
into  glue.  The  sinews  are  dried,  and  divided 
so  as  to  make  the  strongest  kind  of  sewing 
thread,  not  unlike  catgut  The  tongues, 
which  are  considered  as  a  great  delicacy,  are 
dried,  and  sold  into  the  more  southern  provin- 
ces. The  intestines  themselves  are  washed 
like  our  tripe,  and  in  high  esteem  among  the 
natives.  Thus  the  Laplander  finds  all  his  ne- 
cessities  amply  supplied  from  this  single  ani. 
mal ;  and  he  who  has  a  large  herd  of  these 
animals  has  no  idea  of  higher  luxury. 

But  although  the  rein-deer  be  a  very  hardy 
and  vigorous  animal,  it  is  not  without  its  di. 
seases.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  pain  it 
feels  from  the  gnat,  and  the  apprehensions  it 
is  under  from  the  gadfly.  Its  hide  is  often 
found  pierced  in  a  hundred  places,  like  a 
sieve,  from  this  insect,  and  not  a  few  die  in 
their  third  year  from  this  very  cause.  Their 
teats  also  are  subject  to  cracking,  so  that  blood 
comes  instead  of  milk.  They  sometimes  take 
a  loathing  for  their  food  ;  and,  instead  of  eat- 
ing, stand  still  and  chew  the  cud.  They  are 
also  troubled  with  a  vertigo,  like  the  elk,  an  i 
turn  round  often  till  they  die.  The  Lapland, 
er  judges  of  their  state  by  the  manner  of  their 
turning.     If  they  tuni  to  the  right,  iie  judges 
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t}-.eir  disorder  but  alight ;  if  they  tiim  to  the 
left,  he  deems  it  incurable.  The  rein-deer 
are  also  subject  to  ulcers  near  the  hoof,  which 
unqualifies  them  for  travelling,  or  keeping 
wiui  the  herd.  But  the  most  fatal  disorder  of 
all  is,  that  which  the  natives  call  the  sudda^ 
takoy  which  attacks  this  animal  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  instant  it  is  seized  with  this 
disease,  it  begins  to  breathe  with  greater  dif- 
ficulty ;  its  eyes  begin  to  stare,  and  its  nos^ 
trils  to  expand.  It  acquires  also  an  unusual 
degree  of  ferocity,  and  attacks  ail  it  meets  in. 
discriminately.  Still,  however,  it  continues 
to  feed  as  if  in  health, but  is  not  seen  to  chew 
the  cud,  and  it  lies  down  more  frequently  than 
before.  In  this  manner  it  continues,  every 
day  consuming  and  growing  more  lean,  till 
at  last  it  dies  from  mere  inanition;  and  not 
one  of  those  that  are  attacked  with  thu  disor- 
der are  ever  found  to  recover.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  but  very  lately  known  in  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  although,  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  it  has  spoiled  whole  provinces 
of  this  necessary  creature.  It  is  contagious  ; 
and  the  moment  the  Laplander  perceives  any 
of  his  herd  infected,  he  hastens  to  kill  them 
immediately,  before  it  spreads  any  further. 
When  examined  internally,  there  is  a  frothy 
aubstance  found  in  the  brain,  and  round  the 
lungs  ;  the  intestines  are  lax  and  flabby,  and 
the  spleen  is  diminished  almost  to  nothing. 
The  Laplander's  only  cure  in  all  these  disor. 
derSy  isy  to  anoint  the  animal's  back  with  tar ; 

The  foQowmg  an  interetting  variettet  of  the  deer  and 
antelope  tribes,  which  will  be  found  figured  in  the  coloured 
pUtea»  XXXVI.  aud  XXXVIL  :— 

Salt's  Antbu>pb  (Ntolrogu»  toUiaM).  This  beautiftil 
animal  was  first  introdoeed  by  specimens  brought  from 
Abjaamia  by  the  British  Conaul,  Mr.  Salt  Height  thirteen 
inchea,  and  limba  of  great  delicacy;  forehead  and  limbs  a 
reddiab  brown,  ontsides  of  fore-legs  with  whitish  spots,  neck 
and  sides  grey,  lower  parts  almost  pure  white.  The  msle 
only  has  horns  of  about  three  inches  in  length.    (PL  XXXVL 

Thi  TAKHAma  fAiUUop^  harbalaj.  This  animal  ia 
found  on  the  edge  of  the  Karroo  Plains,  in  the  latitude  of 
Latakoo.  It  is  exceedingly  shy,  and  when  wounded,  danger- 
ous to  approach.  Hie  nsusl  height  ia  about  fire  fset,  and 
the  general  shape  similar  to  that  of  the  Nyl-gau.  Both 
male  and  female  have  homa,  pointing  badnrards  in  a  regular 
curve.  They  are  found  moatly  in  pairs*  but  sometimes  in 
amall  herds  of  five  or  six;  tb^  are  taken  in  deep  pito,  and 
their  flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy.    (PI.  XXXVI.  fig.  7.) 

Tea  Pallah  CAjUihp*  melampuij.  Found  in  the  in- 
terior of  Caffraria,  and  Booshowana  oonntiy,  in  very  amall 
berda.  It  ia  timid  and  fleet*  bnt  easily  tamed;  height  about 
three  feet,  and  length  five  feet  Homa  of  a  lyrate  form. 
CPl.  XXXVI.  fig.  3.) 

Thb  Addax  (Onyae  addax).  Thia  animal  is  found  through- 
out the  Nubian  Desert,  which  it  traverses  with  great  fleet- 
oeaSk    The  spiral  twisting  of  the  bona  forma  one  of  its 


if  this  does  not  succeed,  he  considers  the  di^ 
sease  as  beyond  the  power  of  art ;  and,  with 
his  natural  phlegm,  submits  to  the  severities 
of  fortune. 

Besides  the  natural  maladies  of  this  ani- 
mal, there  are  some  external  enemies  which 
it  has  to  fear.  The  bears  now  and  then  make 
depredations  upon  the  herd ,  but  of  all  their 
persecutors,  the  creature  called  the  glutton  is 
the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  successful. 
The  war  between  these  is  carried  on  not  less 
in  Lapland  than  in  North  America,  where  the 
rein-deer  is  called  the  earribou  and  iheghitton 
the  caritfou.  This  animal,  which  is  not  above 
the  size  of  a  badger,  waits  whole  weeks  togc« 
ther  for  its  prey,  bid  in  the  branches  of  some 
spreading  tree  ;  and  when  the  wild  rein-deer 
passes  underneath,  it  instantly  drops  down 
upon  it,  fixing  its  teeth  and  claws  into  the 
neck,  just  behind  the  horns.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  wounded  animal  then  flies  for  protec- 
tion, that  it  rustles  among  the  branches  of  the 
forest,  the  glutton  still  holds  its  former  posi- 
tion ;  and,  although  it  often  loses  a  part  of 
its  skin  and  flesh,  which  are  rubbed  ofl* against 
the  trees,  yet  it  still  keeps  fast  until  its  prey 
drops  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood«  The 
deer  has  but  one  only  method  of  escapo.  whirb 
is  by  jumping  into  the  water ;  that  element 
its  enemy  cannot  endure  ;  for,  as  wo  aro  told, 
it  quits  its  hold  immediately,  and  then  thinks 
only  of  providing  for  its  own  proper  secant  j. 


characteriatica,  and  another  ia  the  wide^preading  hoof,  which 
prevents  the  animal  from  sinking  into  the  sands.  Its  height 
is  fully  three  feet ;  its  colour  is  subject  to  change,  being  at 
aome  aeasons  a  dullish  grey.    (PL  XKXVl.  fig.  1.) 

Thb  Koodoo  (Sirtptkent  hoodoo).  Inhabits  the  woody 
parte  of  Caifraria,  but  is  getting  scarce.  It  ia  aoon  brought 
to  bay»  when  it  defenda  itaelf  with  its  long  horns,  which 
rise  up  perpendicularly  in  large  spiral  whorls.  The  male 
is  nearly  four  feet  high,  and  about  eight  feet  long.  Thia 
animal  combines  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sheep^ 
oi,  and  antelope.    (PI.  XXXVL  fig.  2.) 

Thb  Guazupugo  Dubr  (Magama  paludotaj,  Thia  deer 
inhabita  the  lower  diatricU  of  Paraguay.  It  ia  nearly  aa 
large  as  the  European  stsg.    (PL  XXXVIL  fig.  7.) 

Thb  Gdazuti  Dbbb  (Biweama  eampettriij.  A  beautiful 
South  American  deer,  now  rarely  met  with,  atanding  only 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  measuring  from  the  shoulder. 
The  horns  are  alender,  and  about  a  foot  in  length.  It  in- 
habita the  open  plains,  and  is  so  swift  that  a  horse  cannot 
overtake  it.  The  flesh  is  delicate,  and  is  said  to  be  an  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  of  serpents  when  applied  to  the  bite. 
(PL  XXXVn.  fig.  10.) 

Thb  Grbat  Rusa  (Kuta  kippelaphu$J.  Mentioned  by 
Cuvier  aa  fonnd  in  Bengsl,  but  the  principal  abode  of  thia 
animal  ia  probably  the  ialanda  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  ia  remarkable  for  ita  mane,  which  givea  it  a  resemblance 
to  the  horsa,  whence  its  name  of  hippglaphus.  Height  ahoul 
threefeet    (PI.  XXXVIL  fig.  11^ 
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QUADRUPEDS  OF  THE  HOG  KINDJ 


CHAP.  I. 


INTEODUCTIOW, 


Animals  of  the  hog  kind  seem  to  unite  in 
themselves  all  those  distinctions  by  which 
others  are  separated.  They  resemble  those 
of  the  horse  kind  in  the  number  of  their  teeth, 
which,  in  all,  amount  to  forty-four,  in  the 
length  of  their  head,  and  in  having  but  a 
sine'le  stomach.  They  resemble  the  cow  kind 
in  their  cloven  hoofs  and  the  position  of  their 
intestines  ;  and  they  resemble  those  of  the 
claw- footed  kind  in  their  appetite  for  flesh,  in 
their  not  chewing  the  cud,  and  in  their  nume- 
rous  progeny.  Thus  this  species  serves  to  fill 
up  that  chasm  which  is  found  between  the 
carnivorous  kinds  and  those  that  live  upon 
grass,  being  possessed  of  the  ravenous  appetite 
of  the  one ,  and  the  inoffensive  nature  of  the 
other.  We  may  consider  them,  therefore,  as 
of  a  middle  nature,  which  we  can  refer  nei- 
ther to  the  rapacious  nor  the  peaceful  kinds, 
and  yet  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
both.  Like  the  rapacious  kinds,  they  are 
found  to  have  short  intestines;  their  hoofs  also, 
though  cloven  to  the  sight,  will,  upon  anato- 
mical inspection,  appear  to  be  supplied  with 
bones  like  beasts  of  prey;  and  the  number  of 
their  teats  also  increase  the  similitude:  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  natural  state  they  live  upon 
vegetables,  and  seldom  seek  after  animal  food, 
except  when  urged  by  necessity.  They  of- 
fend no  other  animal  of  the  forest,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  aro  furnished  with  arms  to  ter- 
rify the  bravest 


>  The  animals  of  this  tribe  have  four  front  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  wliich  converge  at  their  points ;  and  generally 
six  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  project.  The  canine  teeth, 
or  tusks,  are  two  in  each  jaw ;  those  in  the  upper  jaw 
short,  those  in  the  lower  jaw  extending  beyond  the 
mouth.  The  snout  is  prominent,  movable,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  having  beeu  abruptly  cut  off;  the 
booCi  are  cloveo. 


THE  WILD  BOAK,* 

Which  is  the  original  of  all  the  varieties  tre 
find  in  this  creature,  is  by  no  means  so  stupid 
nor  so  filthy  an  animal,  as  that  we  have  re- 
duced to  tameness ;  he  is  much  smaller  than 
the  tame  hog,  and  does  not  vary  in  his  colour 
as  those  of  the  domestic  kind  do,  but  is  always 
found  of  an  iron  grey  inclining  to  black ;  his 
snout  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  tame 
hog,  and  the  ears  are  shorter,  rounder,  and 
black ;  of  which  colour  are  also  the  feet  and 
the  tail.  He  roots  the  ground  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  common  hog ;  for  as  tfaif 
turns  up  the  earth  in  little  spots  here  and 
there,  so  the  wild  boar  ploughs  it  up  like  a 
furrow,  and  does  irreparable  damage  in  the 
cultivated  lands  of  the  farmer.  The  tasks 
also  of  this  animal  are  larger  than  in  the  tame 
breed,  some  of  them  being  seen  almost  a  ibot 
long.'  These,  as  is  well  known,  grow  from 
both  the  under  and  upper  jaw,  bent  upwards 
circularly,  and  are  exceedingly  sharp  at  the 
points.  They  difier  from  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant  in  this,  that  they  never  fall ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  of  all  the  hog  kind  that  they 
never  shed  their  teeth  as  other  animals  arc 
seen  to  da  The  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
always  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  are  found 
to  give  very  terrible  wounds. 

The  wild  boar  can  properly  be  called  nei- 
ther a  solitary  nor  a  gregarious  animal.  The 
three  first  years  the  whole  litter  follows  the 
sow,  and  the  family  lives  in  a  herd  together; 
they  are  then  called  beasts  of  company,  aud 
unite  their  t^mmon  forces  against  the  inva- 


*The  JEthiopian  or  Masked  Boar. — ^l^his  spades  is 
distinguished  by  a  fleshy  protuberance  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  head,  enveloping  the  upper  part  of  it  like  a  mask. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  nearly  the  siae  of  the  Euro- 
pean boar,  and  has  all  its  proportions.  The  only  dis- 
tinction is  the  fleshy  prominences.  The  head  of  this 
species  is,  moreover,  distinguished  by  a  large  arch  Canned 
sBuflbn,  vol.  ix.  p.  147. 
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sions  of  the  wulf,  or  the  more  formidable 
beaaU  of  prey.  Upon  this  their  principal 
safety,  while  ^oung,  depends;  for,  when  at- 
tacked, they  give  each  other  mutual  assistance, 
calling  to  each  other  with  a  very  loud  and 
fierce  note;  the  strongest  face  the  danger; 
they  form  a  ring,  and  the  weakest  fall  into 
the  centre.  In  this  position  few  ravenous 
beasts  dare  venture  to  attack  them,  but  pur- 
sue the  chase  where  there  is  less  resistance 
and  danger.  However,  when  the  wild  boar 
is  come  to  a  state  of  maturity,  and  when  con- 
scious of  his  own  superior  strength,  he  then 
walks  the  forest  alone  and  fearless.  At  that 
time  he  dreads  no  single  creature,  nor  does  he 
turn  out  of  his  way  even  for  man  himself. 
He  does  not  seek  danger,  and  he  does  not 
much  seem  to  avoid  it. 

This  animal  is  therefore  seldom  attacked, 
but  at  a  disadvantage,  either  by  numbers,  or 
when  found  sleeping  by  moonlight.  The 
hunting  the  wild  boar  is  one  of  the  principal 
amusements  of  the  nobility  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  dogs  provided 
for  this  sport  are  of  the  slow  heavy  kind; 
those  used  for  hunting  the  stag,  or  the  roe- 
buck, would  be  very  improper,  as  they  would 
too  soon  come  up  with  their  prey,  and,  instead 
of  a  chase,  would  only  furnish  out  an  engage- 
ment. A  small  mastiff  is  therefore  chosen; 
nor  are  tlie  hunters  much  mindful  of  the 
goodness  of  their  nose,  as  the  wild  boar  leaves 
so  strong  a  scent  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  mistake  ils  course.  Thev  never  hunt  any 
but  the  largest  and  the  oldest,  which  are 
known  by  their  tracks.  When  the  boar  is 
rewrtdy  as  is  the  expression  for  driving  him 
from  bis  covert,  he  goes  slowly  and  uniformly 
forward,  not  much  afraid,  nor  very  far  before 
bis  pursuers.  At  the  end  of  every  half  mile, 
or  thereabouts,  he  turns  round,  stops  till  the 
hounds  come  up,  and  offers  to  attack  them. 
These,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  their  dan. 
ger,  keep  off  and  bay  him  at  a  distance. 
After  they  have  for  a  while  gazed  upon  each 
other  with  mutual  animosity,  the  boar  again 


by  the  cheek-bones,  tnd  by  the  long  surface  to  which  the 
mindes  of  the  trunk  are  attached.  The  habits  of  this 
animal  are  little  known;  but  it  appears  to  be  very  wild, 
Jangerom,  and  untractable.  See  a  representation  of  it 
In  Plate  XIII.  Ag.  35. 

The  JEtbiopian  or  Masked  Boar  diflen,  in  some 
respects,  from  jSl%an*$  Wari  Bog^  found  In  the  north  of 
Africa,  though  both  are  characterized  by  warta  or  excres- 
cences on  the  cheeks,  formed  out  of  a  thickened  skinny 
texture.  The  Papuan  Hag  abounds  in  New  Guinea. 
It  wants  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar,  and  has  only  eight 
paps,  by  which  it  approaches  the  Peccaries,  the  common 
wcm  having  generally  twelve.  The  Babyrouta,  another 
species  of  hog,  is  noticed  in  a  succeeding  page.  In  the 
fiiouth  Sea  Islands,  there  is  a  small,  short-iegged  black 
«ariety  of  Pig,  which  some  authors  consider  as  derived 
ixum  another  stock  than  the  wild  boar. 


slowly  goes  on  his  course,  and  the  does  renew 
the  pursuit  In  this  manner  the  charge  is 
sustained,  and  the  chase  continues  till  the 
boar  is  quite  tired,  and  refuses  to  go  any  far. 
ther.  The  dogs  then  attempt  to  close  in  upon 
him  from  behind;  those  which  are  young, 
fierce,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  chase,  are  ge- 
nerally the  foremost,  and  often  lose  their  lives 
by  their  ardour;  those  which  are  older  and  bet- 
ter trained  are  content  to  wait  until  the  hunt- 
ers  come  up,  who  strike  at  him  with  their 
spt^ars,  and  after  several  blows,  despatch  or 
disable  him.  The  instant  the  animal  is 
killed,  they  cut  off  the  testicles,  which  would 
otherwise  give  a  taint  to  the  flesh;  and  the 
huntsmen  celebrate  the  victory  with  their 
horns.  > 


^  In  every  country  where  the  wild  boar  was  found,  the 
bunting  of  the  animal  was  a  favourite  sport.  In  ancient 
times,  it  ^vas  practised  equally  by  the  civilised  Romans, 
and  by  our  own  barbarous  forefathers  in  Germany,  and 
in  this  island.  In  the  'Description  of  London,'  by 
Fitzstephen,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  stated  that  the 
forest  by  which  London  was  then  surrounded  was  fre- 
quented by  boars  as  well  as  various  other  wild  animals. 
In  Scotland  a  tract  of  country  now  forming  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  county  of  Fife  was  anciently  called 
Muckross,  which  in  Celtic  signiAes  Uie  Boar-promon- 
tory. The  tradition  is,  that  it  was  famous  as  a  haunt 
of  boars.  A  district  forming  a  portion  of  it  is  in  old 
writings  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Boar  Hills, 
which  has  now  been  corrupted  into  Byre  Hills.  It  lies 
in  the  vicinity  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  which  city  it  Is  said  that  there  were  to  be  seen  before 
the  Reformation,  attached  by  chain  to  the  high  altar, 
two  boar's  tu«ks  ef  the  extraordinary  length  of  sixteen 
inches  each,  the  memorials  of  an  enormous  brute  which 
had  been  slaughtered  by  the  inhabitants  after  having 
long  Infested  tlie  neighbourhood. 

Buar-hnnting  was  a  sport  by  no  means  unattended 
with  danger  to  the  hunter  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  dogs. 
As  practised  during  the  middle  ages,  the  animal,  when 
brought  to  a  stand,  was  attacked,  sometimes  on  horseback 
and  sometimes  on  foot;  and  either  by  swords  which  were 
struck  into  his  flesh,  or  by  strong  spears  which  were  pro- 
truded against  him  till  be  either  rushed  upon  the  point, 
or  exposed  himself  to  a  thrust  from  the  person  by  whom 
the  weapon  was  held.  The  parts  Into  which  it  was  attempt* 
ed  to  plunge  the  spear,  with  the  view  of  inflicting  the  most 
deadly  wounds,  were  the  forehead,  between  the  eyes, 
and  the  breast,  immediately  under  the  shoulder-blade. 
It  sometimes  happened,  however,  Ihat  the  boar  would, 
by  a  sudden  movement,  contrive  to  seise  the  hai^  of  the 
protruded  spear  between  his  powerful  jaws,  in  which 
case  his  assailant  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  destruction.  One  crunch  was  suflicient  to 
grind  the  wood  to  fragments ;  and  the  next  instant,  un- 
less some  one  was  by  to  renew  the  attack,  the  enraged 
beast  had  his  unarmed  enemy  upon  the  ground  under  his 
hoofs,  and  was  ripping  him  up  with  his  tusks.  When 
horses  were  employed,  they  were  frequently  wounded  in 
tin's  way. 

Boar-hunting  Is  still  a  iavourite  amusement  in  India; 
but  there  the  sport  appears  to  be  always  followed  on 
horseback,  and  the  animal  is  attacked  by  k>ng  spears  or 
javelins,  which  are  not  usually  thrust  into  his  flesh,  the 
hunter  retaining  a  hold  of  the  weapon,  but  are  lanced  at 
him  from  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards^  as  hs 
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(See  plate  XIII.  fig.  34.) 

In  a  natural  state,  is  found  to  feed  chiefly 
upon  roots  and  vegetables;  it  seldom  ever  at- 
tacks any  other  animal,  being  content  with 
such  provisions  as  it  procures  without  danger. 
Whatever  animal  happens  to  die  in  the  forest, 
or  is  so  wounded  that  it  can  make  no  resistance, 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  hog,  who  seldom  refuses 
animal  food  how  putrid  soever,  although  it  is 


fiies  before  his  mounted  pursuers.  The  Indian  wild 
liog  does  not  seem  to  be  qt^te  so  ferocious  an  animal  as 
either  the  African  or  the  European  species.  Ample  and 
interesting  details  and  anecdotes  on  hog-hunting  in  India 
may  be  found  in  the  worlcs  upon  Indian  field  sports  by 
Daniel,  Williamson,  and  Johnson.  Among  oUier  anec- 
dotes, Mr  Johnson  relates  the  following: — **  I  was  one 
of  a  party  of  eight  gentlemen  on  a  sporting  excursion 
at  Hye,  near  the  city  of  Patna,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Snane  rirer.  Returning  one  morning  from  shooting, 
we  met  with  a  rery  large  boar  in  a  rhur,*  which  we  did 
not  fire  at  or  molest,  as  several  of  the  gentlemen  were 
very  fond  of  hunting  them,  and  we  had  no  spears  witli 
us.  The  next  morning  we  all  sallied  forth  in  search  of 
him,  and,  just  as  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  we  saw 
him  the  day  before,  we  discovered  him,  at  some  distance, 
trotting  off  towards  a  grass  jungle,  on  the  l>auks  of  the 
river:  we  pressed  on  our  horses  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
were  nearly  up  with  him,  when  he  disappeared  ail  at 
once ;  our  horses  were  Uien  nearly  i^  their  full  speed, 
and  four  of  them  could  not  be  pulled  up  in  time  to  pre- 
vent their  going  into  a  deep  branch  of  the  river,  the 
banks  of  which  were  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high ; 
*— luckily  for  us  there  was  no  water  in  it,  or  anything 
but  fine  sand,  and  no  person  was  hurt.  One  of  the  horses, 
which  was  very  vicious  got  loose,  attacked  the  otliere, 
and  obliged  all  the  gentlemen  to  quit  them,  and  walk  to 
Iheir  tents,  where  one  of  the  horses  had  arrived  before 
tliem,  and  the  rest  were  soon  caught.  A  few  days  after 
this  we  went  again  early  in  the  morning  in  pursuit  of 
the  same  hog,  and  found  him  farther  ofT  from  the  grass 
Jungle,  in  a  rhur-field,  from  which,  with  much  difficulty, 
we  drove  him  into  a  plain,  where  he  stood  at  bay,  chal- 
lenging the  whole  party,  boldly  charging  every  horse  that 
came  within  fifty  yards  of  him,  grunting  loudly  as  he 
advanced.  I  was  then  a  novice  in  the  spuit,  but  I  have 
never  since  seen  any  hog  charge  so  fiercely.  The  horse 
I  rode  would  not  go  near  him,  and  when  I  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  off,  he  charged  another  horse  with  such 
ferocity  tliat  mine  reared  and  plunged  in  such  a  violent 
manner  as  to  throw  mo  off:  two  or  three  others  were 
dismounted  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  although  there 
were  many  horses  present  that  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  the  sport,  not  one  of  them  would  stand  his  charge;  ho 
fairly  drove  the  whole  party  off  the  field,  and  gently 
trotted  on  to  the  grass  jungle,  (foaming  and  grinding 
his  tusks,)  through  which  it  was  imjiossible  to  follow  or 
drive  him.  The  largest  boar  I  liave  ever  seen  killed 
was  extremely  old  and  thin;  he  measured,  in  height  to 
the  top  of  the  shoulder^  forty-three  inches,  and  his  tusks 
were  ten  inches  long.  He  was  fierce,  but  showed  little 
sport,  owing  to  his  taking  shelter  in  a  thick  rhur-field, 
from  which  we  could  not  drive  him.  Two  very  large 
greyhounds  were  slipped  to  him;  one  of  them  he  in- 
stantly killed,  and  the  other  he  severely  wounded.  A 
random  spear,  thrown  by  a  gentleman  who  did  not  see 

♦  ••  Rhur  Is  A  tpmn  of  lupine,  nr  pulse,  wWrh  ffr«»w9  to  the 
hrtjyht  of  Jmm  f»»ur  to  six  i»r  si'vmi  f»»ft ;  thf*sp*Mls  ftr«»  eaten  bf 
lb<t  nativiH  <»i  liiUia,  and  an*  kjmi  gtveu  t^  th«*  tmttlf." 


never  at  the  pains  of  taking  or  procuring  it 
alive.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  a  glutton 
rather  by  accident  than  choice,  content  with 
vegetable  food,  and  only  devouring  flesh  when 
pressed  by  necessity,  and  when  it  happens  to 
offer.  Indeed,  if  we  behold  the  hog  in  its  do- 
mestic state,  it  is  the  most  sordid  and  brutal 
animal  in  nature.*  The  awkwardness  of  its 
form  seems  to  influence  its  appetites;  and  all 
its  sensations  are  as  gross  as  its  shapes  are 
unsightly.  It  seems  possessed  only  of  an  in* 
satiable  desire  of  eating;  and  it  seems  to  make 
choice  only  of  what  other  animals  find  the 

him  distinctly  at  the  time,  struck  him  in  the  hejul,  and 
he  fell  dead  without  receivmg  any  other  wound." 

In  England  there  has  been  no  boar-hantiug  for  some 
ages.  In  Prance,  however,  where  there  are  large  tracts 
of  forest  which  supply  fuel  to  the  towns,  boars  are  not 
uncommon,  although  their  ferocity  is  much  diminished. 
At  Chaiitilly,  within  forty  miles  of  Paris,  the  late  PHnce 
of  Cond^  (who  died  in  1830)  kept  a  regular  peck  of 
hounds  for  hunting  the  boar.  They  were  large  and  strong 
dogs,  much  resembling  the  English  fox-hound,  though 
more  muscular  and  bony.  The  huntsman,  in  the  sum. 
mer  of  1630,  mentioned  to  some  English  gentlemen 
who  visited  this  hunting  palace,  that  he  had  seen  at  one 
time,  a  few  days  previous,  as  many  as  fourteen  wild  pig<i 
in  the  forest  of  Chantilly.  BoarOiunting  is  still  practised 
in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  in  a  fashion  which  at 
once  deprives  the  sport  of  its  only  redeeming  quality — 
its  adventuroui  character,  and  makes  it  more  cniel  and 
sanguinary  than  ever.  The  animals  who  are  to  be  des- 
troyed are  first  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  pen,  from  .which 
they  can  only  escape  by  one  opening,  and  when*  they 
attempt  to  rush  out,  are  slaughtered  there  by  the  hunters, 
who  sit  on  horseback,  armed  with  spears  and  swords, 
with  which  they  have  only  to  strike  them  till  they  explrei 

In  some  countries,  even  the  domesticated  hog  retains 
a  great  deal  of  the  fierceness  which  characterixes  the 
wild  breed.  Mr  Lloyd,  in  his  '  Field  SporU  of  the 
North  of  Europe,'  relates  the  following  adventure,  which 
l)efell  him  near  Carlstad  in  Sweden  r — **  Towards  even- 
ing,  and  when  seven  or  eight  miles  from  home,  we  came 
to  a  small  hamlet,  situated  on  the  recesses  of  the  forest; 
here  an  old  sow  and  her  progeny  made  a  determined 
dash  at  a  brace  of  very  valuable  pointers  I  at  that  time 
had  along  with  me,  and  who  naturally  took  shelter  be< 
hind  us.  My  man  had  a  light  spear  in  his  hand,  similar 
to  those  used  by  our  lancers;  this  I  took  possession  of; 
and  directing  him  to  throw  the  dogs  over  a  fence,  hi 
the  angle  of  which  we  were  cooped  up,  I  placed  myself 
between  the  dogs  and  their  pursuers.  The  sow,  never- 
theless, pressed  forward;  and  it  was  only  by  giving  her 
a  severe  blow  across  the  snout,  with  the  buU^«nd  of  the 
spear  that  I  stopped  her  further  career.  Notliing  daunts' 
ed,  however,  by  this  reception,  she  directed  her  next 
attack  against  myself;  when  in  self-defence,  I  was  obliged 
to  give  her  a  hometbrust  with  the  point  of  the  spear. 
These  attacks  she  repeated  three  several  times,  and  as 
often  got  the  spear  up  to  the  hilt  in  eit^^er  her  head  or 
neck.  She  then  slowly  retreatisd,  bleeding  at  all  poree. 
So  savage  and  ferocious  a  beast  I  never  saw  in  my  life. 
In  the  fray  I  broke  my  spear,  which  was  as  well,  for  it 
was  by  no  means  strong  enough  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  .  .  .  This  was  not  a  solitaiy 
instance  of  the  ferocity  of  pigs.  It  was  the  same  tlirougb- 
out  Sweden;  for,  whenever  they  caught  sight  of  my 
dogs,  they  generally  charged;  end*  if  they  came  upwiib 
them,  would  tumble  them  over  ami  over  again  with  theii 
snouts." 

>  BulTon,  vol.  ix.  p.  14. 
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most  offensive.  But  we  ought  to  consider  that 
the  hog  with  us  is  in  an  unnatural  state,  and 
that  it  is  in  a  manner  compelled  to  feed  in  this 
f i  Ithy  manner,  from  wanting  that  proper  nour- 
isHment  which  it  finds  in  the  forest  When 
in  a  state  of  wildness  it  is  of.  all  other  quad- 
rupeds  the  most  delicate  in  the  choice  of  what 
vegetables  it  shall  feed  on,  and  rejects  a  greater 
number  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  cow,  for 
instance,  as  we  are  assured  by  Linnaeus,  eats 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  plants,  and  re- 
iects  two  hundred  and  eighteen;  the  goat  eats 
tour  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  rejects  a 
hundred  and  twentyisix;  the  sheep  eats  three 
hundred  and  eighty- seven,  and  rejects  a  hun- 
(Ired  and  forty^ne;  the  horse  eats  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  and  rejects  two  hundred  and 
twelve;  but  the  hog,  more  nice  in  its  provision 
than  any  of  the  former,  eats  but  seventy-two 
plants,  and  rejects  a  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
The  indelicacy  of  this  animal  is,  therefore, 
rather  in  our  apprehensions  than  in  its  nature, 
since  we  find  it  makes  a  very  distinguishing 
choice  in  the  quality  of  its  food;  and  if  it  does  not 
reject  animal  putrefaction,  it  may  be  because 
it  is  abridged  in  that  food  which  is  most  whole, 
some  and  agreeable  4o  it  in  a  state  of  nature. 
This  is  certain,  that  its  palate  is  not  insen- 
sible to  the  difference  of  eatables:  for  where  it 
finds  variety,  it  will  reject  the  worst  with  as 
distinguishing  a  taste  as  any  other  quadruped 
whatsoever.'  In  the  orchards  of  peach-trees 
in  North  America,  where  the  hog  has  plenty 
of  delicious  food,  it  is  observed,  that  it  will  re- 
ject the  fruit  that  has  Iain  but  a  few  hours  on 
the  ground,  and  continue  on  the  watch  whole 
hours  together  for  a  fresh  wind-fall. 

However,  the  hog  is  naturally  formed  in  a 
more  imperfect  manner  than  the  other  animals 
that  we  have  rendered  domestic  around  us, 
less  active  in  its  motions,  less  furnished  with 
instinct  in  knowing  what  to  pursue  or  what  to 
avoid.  Without  attachment,  and  incapable 
of  instruction,  it  continues,  while  it  lives,  a 
useless,  or  rather  a  rapacious  dependent.  The 
coarseness  of  its  hair,  and  the  thickness  of  its 
hide,  together  with  the  thick  coat  of  fat  that 
lies  immediately  under  the  skin,  render  it  in- 
sensible to  blows,  or  rough  usage.  Mice  have 
V)een  known  to  burrow  in  the  back  of  these 
animals  while  fattening  in  the  sty,'  without 
tlieir  seeming  to  perceive  it  Their  other 
senses  seem  to  be  in  tolerable  perfection;  they 
scent  the  hounds  at  a  distance,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  they  are  not  insensible  in  the  choice  of 
their  provisions. 

The  hog  is  by  nature,  stupid,  inactive,  and 
drowsy;"  if  undisturbed  it  would  sleep  half 

1  British  Zoology,  toI.  1.  p.  42.  «  Buflbn. 

The  various  learned  pigs  which  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  exhibited  in  Britain,  aflbrd  luliicient  proof 
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its  time  ;  but  it  is  frequently  awaked  by  the 
calls  of  appetite,  which  when  it  has  satisfied, 
it  goes  to  rest  again.  Its  whole  life  is  thus  a 
round  of  sleep  and  gluttony;  and,  if  supplied 
with  sufficient  food  it  soon  grows  unfit  even  for 
its  own  existence;  its  flesh  becomes  a  greater 
load  than  its  legs  are  able  to  support,  and  it 
continues  to  feed  lying  down,  or  kneeling,  a 
helpless  instance  of  indulged  sensuality.  The 
only  times  it  seems  to  have  passions  of  a  more 
active  nature,  are  when  it  is  incited  by  venery, 
or  when  the  wind  blows  with  any  vehemence. 
Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  so  agitated  as  to  run 
violently  towards  its  sty,  screaming  horribly 
at  the  same  time;  which  seems  to  argue  that 
it  is  naturally  fond  of  a  warm  climate.  It 
appears  also  to  foresee  the  approach  of  bad 
weather,  bringing  straw  to  its  sty  in  its  mouth, 
preparing  a  bed,  and  hiding  itself  from  the 
impending  storm.  Nor  is  it  less  agitated 
when  it  hears  any  of  its  kind  in  distress;  when 
a  hog  is  caught  in  a  gate,  as  is  often  the  case, 
or  when  it  suffers  any  of  the  usual  domestic 
operations  of  ringing  or  spaying,  all  the  rest 
are  then  seen  to  gather  round  it,  to  lend  their 
fruitless  assistance,  and  to  sympathize  with 
its  sufferings.  They  have  often  also  been 
known  to  gather  round  a  dog  that  had  teased 
them,  and  kill  him  upon  the  spot. 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  this  animal  arise 
from  intemperance;  measles,  imposthumes, 
and  scrofulous  swellings,  are  reckoned  among 
the  number.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  they 
wallow  in  the  mire  to  destroy  a  sort  of  louse, 
or  insect,  that  is  often  found  to  infest  them, 
however,  they  are  generally  known  to  live, 
when  so  permitted,  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
years:  and  the 'females  produce  till  the  age 
of  fifteen.  As  they  produce  from  ten  to  twenty 
young  at  a  litter,  and  that  twice  a^ycar,  we 


that  these  animals  are  not  destitute  of  natural  sagacity 
or  incapable  of  instrurtion.  '*  A  game-keeper  of  Sir  H. 
Mildmay,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Daniel,  'Urtually  broke 
a  black  sow  to  find  game,  and  to  back  and  stand.  Slmt, 
which  was  the  name .  he  gave  her.  was  reiidered  as 
staunch  as  any  pointer.  After  Sir  Henry's  death,  this 
piffpointer  was  sold  by  auction  for  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money;  but  possibly  the  secret  of  breaking  swine 
to  the  field  expirt- d  witli  the  inventor."  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton also  possessed  a  sow  which  was  tau;;ht  regularly  to 
hunt,  quarter  the  ground,  and  to  back  the  other  pointers. 
Her  scent  was  very  sure.  She  was  trained  by  good 
treatment,  and  a  reward  of  bread  carried  in  the  pocket 
of  the  keeper,  lu  the  island  of  Minorca,  hogs  are  con- 
verted into  beasts  of  draught;  a  cow,  a  sow,  md  two 
young  horses,  have  been  there  seen  yoked  together,  and 
of  the  four  the  cow  drew  the  least. — ^The  ass  and  the  hoi^ 
are  here  also  common  helpmates,  and  are  frequently 
yoked  together  to  plough  the  land.  In  some  parts  d 
Italy,  hogs  are  used  in  hunting  for  truffles,  which  grow 
some  inches  deep  in  the  ground.  A  cord  l>eing  tied 
roimd  the  hind  leg  of  one  of  the  animals,  the  beast  it 
driven  into  the  pastures,  and  wherever  it  stope  and  be* 
gins  to  root  with  its  note,  truffles  are  always  to  bt 
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may  easily  compute  how  numerous  they  would 
shortly  become,  if  not  diminished  by  human 
Industry.  In  the  wild  state  they  are  less  pro- 
lific; and  the  sow  of  the  woods  brings  forth 
but  once  a  year,  probably  because  exhauxted 
by  rearing  up  her  former  numerous  progeny.* 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  longer 
upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  an  animal  too 
well  known  to  need  a  description  ;  there  are 
few,  even  in  cities,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  its  uses,  its  appetites,  and  way  of  living. 
The  arts  of  fattening,  rearing,  guarding,  and 
managing  hogs,  fall  more  under  the  cogniz- 
ance of  the  fstrmer  than  the  naturalist;  they 
make  a  branch  of  domestic  economy,  which 

{)roperly  treated,  may  be  extended  to  a  great 
ength ;  but  the  history  of  nature  ought  al. 
ways  to  end  where  that  of  art  begins.  It  will 
be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  observe  that  the 
wild  boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  our  coun. 
try,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  Hoel-Dda,* 
the  famous  Welch  legislator,  who  permitted 
his  grand  huntsman  to  chase  that  animal  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  beginning  of 
December.  William  the  Conqueror  also 
punished  such  as  were  convicted  of  killing 
the  wild  boar  in  his  forests  with  the  loss  of 
their  eyes.     At  present  the  whole  wild  breed 


^  The  mogt  prominent  domestic  breeds  of  swine  are  the 
Berkthire,  the  Ckinete,  and  the  iruh  breeds.  The  first 
of  these,  in  a  Tarlety  of  modiftcalioos,  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensiTely  spread  and  reared.  The  Chinese  breed  is 
commonly  of  a  blacic  colour,  with  small  head,  thin  ears, 
and  short  and  slender  legs.  It  is  rery  easily  fattened. 
In  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  and  some  of  the  islands, 
the  race  is  diminutive.  Those  of  Hampshire,  Sussex, 
SufTolk,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire  are  much  esteemed. 

The  astonishing  fecundity  of  swine. (wys  Mr  Griffith) 
Is  one  of  their  most  obvious  and  remarkable  characters. 
They  live  and  multiply  in  every  climate  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  polar  regions;  accordingly  we 
fiiid  that,  though  their  natural  life  would,  if  permiUed, 
extend  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  yet  they  are  capable 
of  reproduction  from  nine  months  or  a  year  old.  Their 
lubricity  is  extreme,  and  even  furious.  The  rut  is  al- 
most perpetual,  and  the  female  even  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy,  will  seek  the  male.  It  Is  even  said  that  she  will 
occasionally  admit  the  advances  of  a  male  of  a  dilferent 
species.  The  production  of  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a  litter 
Is  not  unfrequent,  and  instances  have  been  known  even 
of  thirty-seven.  The  celebrated  Vauban  has  made  a 
cakulation  of  the  probable  production  of  an  ordinary  sow, 
during  the  space  of  ten  years.  He  has  not  comprehended 
the  male  pigs  in  his  estimate,  though  they  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  as  numerous  as  the  females  in  each 
litter.  Moreover,  six  young  ones  only,  male  and  female, 
have  been  allowed  to  each,  though  generally  tliey  are 
more  numerous.  The  result  is,  that  the  product  of  a 
single  sow  in  eleven  years,  which  are  equivalent  to  ten 

Snerations,  will  he  six  milliou  four  hundred  and  tliirty- 
ir  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pigs. 
Taking  it  however  in  round  numbers,  and  allowing  for 
accident,  disease,  and  the  ravages  of  wolves,  four  hundred 
and  thirty- four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
there  will  remain  six  million  of  pigs,  which  Is  about  the 
number  existing  In  France.     **  Were  we  to  extend  oiur 

'British  Zoology,  voL  i.  p.  44. 


is  extinct;  but  no  country  makes  greater  use 
of  the  tame  kinds,  as  their  flesh,  which  bears 
salt  better  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  makes 
a  principal  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  Brit- 
ish nayy. 

As  this  animal  is  a  native  of  almost  every 
country,  there  are  some  varieties  found  in  the 
species.  That  which  we  call  the  East  India 
[or  Chinese]  breed,  is  lower,  less  furnished 
with  hair,  is  usually  black,  and  has  the  belly 
almost  touching  the  ground  ;  it  is  now  com- 
mon  in  England  ;  it  fattens  more  easily 
than  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  makes  better 
bacon. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  this  animal 
about  Upsal,"  which  is  single-hoofed,  like  the 
horse ;  but  in  no  other  respect  differing  from 
the  common  kinds.  The  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, who  first  made  mention  of  this  kind,  has 
been  often  called  in  question;  some  have  as- 
serted, that  such  a  quadruped  never  existed, 
because  it  happened  not  to  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  their  own  confined  observation;  how- 
ever, at  present,  the  animal  is  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  concerning  it.  The 
hog  common  in  Guinea  differs  also  in  some 
things  from  our  own  ;  (hough  shaped  exactly 
as  ours,  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  long 


calculations,"  says  Vauban,  **  to  the  twelfth  generation, 
we  should  find  as  great  a  number  to  result  as  all  Europe 
would  be  capable  of  supporting ;  and  were  they  to  he 
continued  to  the  sixteenth,  as  great  a  niunber  would 
result  as  would  be  adequate  to  the  abundant  peopling  of 
the  globe."  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  feeupdity  of 
these  animals  occurred  In  this  country  about  twenty, 
eight  years  ago.  A  sow  belonging  to  Mr  Thomas 
Richdale,  Kegworth,  Leicestershire,  had  produced.  In 
the  year  1797>  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  young  ones 
In  twenty  litters  ;  four  years  before.  It  brought  foith  two 
hundred  and  five  in  twelve  litters,  and  afterwards  It  had 
eight  litters  more.  The  number  produced  In  these  last, 
added  to  the  first,  made  the  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five.  In  a  cattle  show  held  by  the  Highland  Sociefy  at 
GhiSgow,  September  18SS,  a  boar  was  exhibited  only 
twenty  months  old,  and  the  legitimate  lather  of  1466 
pigs. 

In  hot  climates  the  flesh  of  swine  Is  net  good.  M. 
Sonnini  remarks,  that  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  even  in  the 
soutliem  parts  of  Greece,  this  meat,  though  Tery.  white 
and  delicate,  Is  so  far  fi-om  firm,  and  so  surcharged  with 
fat  that  it  disagrees  with  the  strongest  stomachs.  It  is 
therefore  considered  unwholesome,  and  this  will  account 
for  its  proscription  by  the  legislators  and  priests  of  the 
East.  Such  an  abstinence  was  doubtless  indispensable  to 
health  under  the  burning  suns  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
Egyptians  were  permitted  to  eat  pork  only  once  a-year^ 
on  the  feast  day  of  the  moon,  and  then  they  sacrificed  a 
number  of  these  animals  to  tliat  planet.  At  other  times, 
if  any  one  even  touched  a  hog,  he  was  obliged  immedi- 
ately to  plunge  into  the  Nile  with  his  clothes  on,  byway 
of  purification.  The  swine-herds  formed  an  isolated 
class,  the  outcasts  of  society.  They  were  interdicted 
from  entering  the  temples  or  Intermarrying  with  any 
other  families.  This  aversion  fi>r  swine  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  Copts  rear  ne 
pigs,  no  more  than  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

*  Arnauit.  Acad.  vol.  v,  p.  465* 
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eftn  vhich  end  in  a  sharp  point,  and  a  tail 
which  hangs  down  to  the  pastern  ;  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  short  red  shining  hair, 
without  any  bristles,  but  pretty  long  near  the 
tail.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and 
they  are  very  tame. 

All  these,  from  their  near  resemblance  to 
the  hog,  may  be  considered  as  of  the  same 
species;  the  East  Indian  hog,  we  well  know, 
breeds  with  the  common  kind;  whether  the 
same  obtains  between  it,  and  those  of  Upsal 
and  Guinea,  we  cannot  directly  affirm;  but 
where  the  external  similitude  is  so  strong,  we 
may  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  appetites 
and  habits  are  the  same.  It  is  true,  we  are 
told,  that  the  Guinea  breed  will  not  mix  with 
ours,  but  keep  separate,  and  herd  only  toge- 
ther; howev^,  this  is  no  proof  of  their  diver- 
sity, since  every  animal  will  prefer  its  own 
likeness  in  its  mate;  and  they  will  only  then 
mix  with  another  sort,  when  deprived  of  the 
society  of  their  own.  These,  therefore,  we 
may  consider  as  all  of  the  h<^  kind;  but  there 
are  other  quadrupeds,  that,  in  general,  resem. 
ble  this  species,  which  nevertheless,  are  very 
distinct  from  them.  Travellers,  indeed  from 
their  general  form,  or  from  their  habits  and 
way  of  living,  have  been  content  to  call  these 
creatures  hogs  also;  but  upon  a  closer  inspec- 
tion,  their  differences  are  found  to  be  such  as 
entirely  to  separate  the  kinds,  and  make  each 
a  distinct  animal  by  itselC 


CHAP.  11. 

TUX  PECCART,  OK  TAJACU.^ 

That  animal  which  of  all  others  roost  re- 
sembles  the  hog,  and  yet  is  of  a  formation 


1  The  peocariet,  ilthough  bearing  a  doM  a/BnItyboth 
III  external  form  uid  internal  structure  to  the  common 
hog,  are  nevertheless  distinguished  from  that  well  known 
beast  by  several  striking  characters,  of  sufiicient  impor- 
tance, when  taken  In  ooiguoction  with  their  transatlan- 
tic origin,  to  justify  their  separation  as  a  distinct  genus. 
The  most  essential  of  these  characters  consist  in  the 
number  and  direction  of  their  teeth,  the  structure  of 
their  hinder  feet,  the  fonn  of  their  head  and  snout,  the 
shortness  and  flatness  of  their  tail,  and  the  existence  of 
a  peculiar  glandular  apparatus.  They  have  in  the  upper 
|aw  four  Incisor  teeth  instead  of  six,  the  number  found 
ill  the  pigs  ef  the  old  world;  and  six  in  the  lower.  Of 
these  the  two  outer  are  separated  from  the  Intermediate 
ones  by  a  vacant  space,  and  are  smaller  in  size  and  of  a 
more  conical  form.  Before  tlie  canines  of  each  jaw 
there  occurs  another  interval,  which  is  occupied  in  the 
upper,  when  the  mouth  Is  closed,  by  the  canine  of  the 
lowKor;  while  that  of  the  upper  projects  from  the  mouth 
in  the  form  of  a  tusk,  and  is  not  received  Into  any  cor- 
responding groove.  These  teeth  are  from  an  inch  lo  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  lengtli,  strong,  thick,  and  trian- 
gular. They  are  succeeded  by  a  third  interval,  behind 
ivhichf  on  each  side  ^f  either  jaw,  are  ranged  six  neariy 


very  distinct  from  it,  is  called  the  peccary,  or 
tqfacu.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  found 
there  in  such  numbers,  that  they  are  seen  in 
herds  of  several  hundreds  together,  grazing 

equal  molars,  instead  of  seven,  the  number  met  with  in 
the  common  hog. 

In  the  Utter  all  the  feet  are  well  known  to  be  formed 
of  two  anterior  toes,  and  these  are  properly  speaking 
intermediate  between  two  otiiers  which  take  a  backward 
direction,  are  much  smaller  In  si»,  and  placed  so  much 
above  the  level  of  the  foot  as  seldom  to  touch  the  ground 
in  walking.  The  same  structure  is  observed  in  the  pec- 
caries, with  the  exception  that  on  their  hind  feet  the 
outer  one  of  the  smaller  or  posterior  toes  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  they  have  consequently  but  three  toes  in- 
stead of  four.  Their  head  is  shorter  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  hog;  but  the  movable  snout  by  which  their 
face  is  terminated  is  proportionally  longer,  and  its  flat 
and  truncated  extremity  is  bordered  by  a  more  expanded 
margin.  The  legs  are  also  slenderer  in  their  propor- 
tions; and  tlie  tall,  which  Is  scarcely  visible  among  the 
bristles,  instead  of  being  taper,  conical,  and  curied  up- 
wards, is  extremely  short,  remarkably  flat,  and  com- 
pletely pendulous.  But  the  most  striking  distinction 
between  them  and  every  other  known  species  of  quadru- 
ped appears  to  consist  In  a  Urge  gland  pUced  imme- 
diately beneath  the  skin  on  the  middle  of  the  loins,  and 
readily  discernible  on  turning  up  the  long  bristles  by 
which  it  Is  covered.  This  operation  is,  however,  far 
fi-om  pleasant,  and  is  besides  by  no  means  indlspenslble ; 
the  filthy  and  disgusting  smell  emitted  by  the  fluid  which 
is  secreted  by  the  gland  in  Urge  quantities,  furnishing 
of  itself  a  sufliclent  and  to  any  sensible  nostril  a  per- 
iSsctly  satisfactory  indication  of  its  existence. 

The  peccaries  resemble  the  common  hog  not  more  In 
their  form  and  structure  than  in  their  habits,  disposi- 
tion, and  propensities.  Their  gait  Is  almost  precisely 
similar;  theybuTOW  in  the  earth  afier  the  same  fashion; 
eat  and  drink  In  the  same  swinish  manner;  are  fund  of 
the  same  description  of  food ;  eUvate  their  long  bristles 
like  him  when  terrified  or  angry;  breathe  with  the  same 
violent  eflbrt ;  and  express  their  feelings  with  the  same 
peculiar  grunt.  They  are  also  equally  susceptible  of 
domestication ;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  much 
more  so.  If  we  adopt  the  wild  boar  of  Europe  as  the  type 
of  the  domesticated  race.  When  taken  young  tliey 
readily  become  habituated  to  the  society  of  man  ;  take 
as  much  delight  as  our  pigs  In  being  scratched  and  scrub- 
bed ;  and  are  speedily  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
subservience.  They  are  not,  however,  likely  ever  to 
lieoome  so  useful  in  the  farm-yard,  for  not  to  speak  of 
their  fetid  gland,  which  Is  said  to  communicate  a  very 
dIsagreeabU  savour  to  their  flesh  if  not  removed  imme- 
diately  after  death,  the  flesh  Itself  Is  decidedly  inferior 
to  pork  both  in  flavour  and  fatness:  their  productiveness 
also  bears  no  comparison  to  that  of  the  sow,  the  female 
bringing  forth  but  once  a  year  and  producing  no  more 
than  two  young  ones  at  a  birth.  The  experiment  of 
breeding  them  has,  however,  we  are  informed,  been  tried 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  and 
in  some  of  the  West  India  islands;  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  succeeded,  or  wh»> 
ther  the  project  has  not  been  altogether  laid  a<ide. 

Both  the  species  of  this  group  (the  collared  peccary 
and  the  white  lipped  peccary)  appear  to  be  more  or  leas 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  South  America.  They 
inhabit  only  the  thickest  and  most  extensive  forests,  and 
take  up  their  dwellings  In  the  hollows  of  trees  or  in  bur- 
rows formed  in  the  earth  by  other  animals.  They  are 
rarely  found  in  any  considerable  numbers  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  villages,  but  sometimes  commit  great  deva^ 
tation  among  the  sugar-canes,  the  maiae,  the  manlhot, 
and  the  pelatoe  crops.    Thigr  are  generally  said  to  be 
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among  the  woods,  and  itioffensive,  except  when 
offended. 

The  peccary,  at  first  view,  resembles  a 
small  hog;  the  form  of  its  body,  the  shape 

extremely  savage ;  but  the  difi*er«nce  between  the  two 
species  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parti- 
culars of  manners  and  disposition,  appears  to  be  even 
more  strongly  marked  than  tliat  which  distinguishes 
their  external  form. 

The  coUared  peccary  is  the  Patira  of  Sonnini,and  the 
Tayt^tou  of  D*Azara,  who  first  clearly  established  the  dif- 
ference between  ti;e  two  species.  (For  a  representation 
of  it,  see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  3.)  It  is  smaller  than  the  other, 
seldom  measuring  fully  three  feet  in  length,  and  rarely 
weighing  more  than  fifty  pounds.  Its  general  colour  is 
a  yellowish  gray,  resulting  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  bristles  are  marked  by  alternate  rings  of  grayish 
straw-colour  and  black.  A  row  of  long  black  bristles 
extends  backwards  from  between  the  ears,  forming  a 
fomewhat  erectile  mane  on  tlie  back  uf  the  neck,  and 
becoming  gradually  longer  as  they  approach  the  tail. 
The  face  is  more  grizzled  with  yellow  tlian  any  other 
part,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  oblique  line  of  yel- 
low.pointed  hairs,  which  passes  from  behind  the  shoulders 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  from  which  the  specific 
name  of  the  animal  is  derived.  The  colour  of  the  legs, 
as  well  as  of  the  hoofs  which  envelope  th^  extremities  of 
the  toes,  is  nearly  black.  The  head  is  extremely  long, 
the  profile  forming  almost  a  straight  line  from  between 
the  ears  to  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  which  projects 
considerably  beyond  the  mouth,  is  very  moveable,  and 
terminates  abruptly  in  a  broad  and  flat  expansion,  in 
which  the  large  open  nostrils  are  placed  iar  apart  from 
each  other.  The  ears  are  small,  upright,  nearly  naked, 
and  of  a  grayish  colour.  On  the  legs  and  muzzle  the 
hairs  are  extremely  short.  The  colour  of  the  young 
ones  is  for  the  first  year  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown. 
The  collared  peccary  Is  not  a  migratory  animal.  It  ge- 
nerally passes  its  Hie  In  the  forest  in  which  it  fii-st  saw 
tlie  light,  where  it  is  usually  met  with  in  pairs  or  in 
small  families.  They  subsist  tor  the  most  part  on  vege- 
table food,  chiefly  roots,  which  they  procure  by  burrow- 
iug  in  the  earth.  They  will,  however,  sometimes  feed 
upon  fish  and  reptiles,  and  are  said  to  be  dexterous  in 
destroying  serpents.  Their  peculiar  grunt  is  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance ;  but  they  are  more  easily  traced 
by  the  nose  than  by  the  ear. 

The  white- Upp€d  peccai^y,  according  to  M.  Sonnini, 
is  exclusively  known  in  Guiana  by  the  name  of  Pec- 
cary, although  that  denomination  is  now  commonly 
applied  in  Europe  to  both  it  and  the  patira,  or  collared 
peccary,  of  the  same  country,  ft 'is  also  the  Tagni- 
cati  of  M.  D'Azara,  from  whom  and  from  the  author 
just  quoted  most  of  our  information  relative  to  the  habits 
of  tliese  animals  in  their  native  land  has  been  derived. 
In  size  it  is  considerably  larger  tlian  the  other  species, 
frequently  measuring  three  feet  and  a  half  in  lengtli, 
and  sometimes  attaining  the  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds 
In  form  and  proportions  it  is  thicker  and  stouter,  with 
shorter  legs,  and  a  longer  snout;  and  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  that  part  is  still  more  expanded  and  flattened 
out  than  that  <^  the  collared  peccary.  In  its  colour  it 
has  little  of  the  grayish  tinge  which  cliaracterizes  the 
latter,  the  black  hairs  of  the  back  and  sides  haWng  only 
a  few  brownish  rings,  which  are  rather  more  thickly 
spread  on  the  sides  of  the  head  beneath  the  ears.  These 
organs  are  less  remarkable  than  in  the  other  species  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  greater  length  of  the  mane, 
which  advances  forwards  between  them,  and  is  continued 
down  the  back  towards  the  tail,  the  bristles  of  which  it 
is  composed  being  very  thick  and  somewhat  flattened. 
The  whiskers  consist  of  long  black  scattered  bristles: 
and  a  few  others  of  a  similar  description  project  just 


of  its  head,  the  length  of  its  snout,  and 
the  form  of  its  iegs^  are  entirely  alike :  how. 
ever,  when  we  come  to  examine  it  nearer, 
the  differences  begin  to  appear.     The  body  is 


above  the  eyes.  The  whole  of  the  under  lip,  together 
with  the  sides  of  the  mouth  and  tlie  upper  surface  of  the 
nose,  are  white.  The  legs  and  hoofs  are  black  ;  and  the 
latter  are  long  and  narrow,  the  posterior  one  of  the 
hinder  feet  almost  tonching  the  ground.  The  tusks  are 
longer  and  more  visible  externally  than  in  the  patira. 
In  the  young  animal  the  livery  is  more  varied,  being  in 
some  degree  striped  like  that  of  the  young  wild  boar  of 
Europe;  but  these  stripes  are  lost  by  degrees  as  the  ani- 
mal advances  in  age,  and  few  traces  of  them  remain 
after  the  first  year. 

Unlike  the  former  species  the  white-lipped  peccaries 
congregate  in  numerous  bands,  sometimes  amounthig, 
it  is  said,  to  more  than  a  thousand  individuals  of  a.i 
ages.  Thus  united  they  frequently  traveree  extensive 
districts,  the  whole  troop  occupying  an  extent  of  a  league 
in  length,  and  directed  in  their  marcii,  if  the  accounts 
of  the  natives  are  to  be  credited,  by  a  leader,  who  take^ 
his  station  at  the  head  of  the  foremost  rank.  Should 
they  be  impeded  in  their  progress  by  a  river,  the  chief 
stops  for  a  moment,  and  then  pimiges  boldly  into  the 
stream,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  troop.  Thd 
Lreadth  of  the  river  or  the  rapidity  of  the  current  ap- 
pear to  be  but  trifling  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  to  be 
overcome  with  tlie  greatest  facility.  On  reaching  the 
opposite  bank  tliey  proceed  directly  oa  their  course,  auH 
continue  their  march  even  through  the  plantations  whicli, 
unfortunately  for  the  owners,  may  happen  to  lie  in  their 
way ;  and  which  they  sometimes  completely  devastate 
by  rooting  in  the  ground  for  their  favourite  food,  or  de- 
vouring such  fruits  as  they  find  there.  If  they  meet 
with  any  thing  unusual  on  their  way,  they  make  a  terri- 
fic clattering  with  their  teeth,  and  stop  and  examine  the 
object  of  their  alarm.  When  they  have  ascertainetl 
that  there  is  no  danger,  they  continue  their  route  with- 
out further  delay;  but  if  a  huntsman  should  venture 
to  attack  them  when  they  are  thus  assembled  in  large 
numbers,  he  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  multitudes  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  their  tusks,  if  he  is  so  unwise  as  to 
neglect  his  only  chance  of  escape,  which  consists  in 
climbing  a  tree,  and  tlius  getting  fairly  out  of  their 
reach.  The  smaller  bands  are  by  no  means  equally 
courageous,  and  aUrays  take  to  flight  at  the  first  attack. 

M.  Sonnini  relates  that  he  was  often,  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  in  Guiana,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  peccaries 
infuriated  with  the  havoc  made  by  the  muskets  of  him- 
self and  his  companions.  Mounted  upon  a  tree  he  was 
enabled  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to  notice  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  encouraged  by  their  grunts  and  by  the 
rubbing  of  their  snouts  together  those  among  them  who 
were  ii\jured  by  the  shots  which  were  poured  upon  them 
from  above.  With  erected  brisUes  and  eyes  sparkling' 
with  rage,  they  still  maintained  their  ground ;  and  it 
was  sometimes  only  after  two  or  three  hours  incessant 
firing  that  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  quit  the  field 
of  battle,  and  to  leave  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  the  merry 
of  the  conquerors.  These  days  of  victory  over  the  pec- 
caries, he  adds,  are  always  days  of  abundance  for  the  tia-  , 
veller  in  those  immense  forests,  who  has  no  other  resource 
except  the  chase.  An  enormous  gridiron  is  immediate- 
ly constructed  with  sticks  fixed  In  tlie  earth,  and  three 
feet  in  height,  over  which  a  quantity  of  small  branches 
are  phieed  in  a  transverse  direction.  On  these  the  pecca- 
ries are  deposited  after  being  cut  in  pieces,  and  are  cookta 
by  a  slow  fire,  which  is  kept  up  during  the  whole  night. 
From  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  author  spet^^  vi 
his  desert  feasts,  and  the  regret  which  he  expresses  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  sharer  in  them,  we  may  readily  ima- 
gine that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  partw^ 
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not  80  bulky;  iU  legs  not  so  long;  its  bristles 
much  thicker  and  stronger  than  those  of  the 
hog,  resembling  rather  the  quills  of  a  porcu- 
pine than  hair;  instead  of  a  tail,  it  has  only  a 
(ittle  fleshy  protuberance,  which  does  not  even 
cover  its  posteriors;  but  that  which  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  and  in  which  it  differs  from  ail 
other  quadrupeds  whatsoever,  is,  that  it  has 
got  upon  its  back  a  lump, resembling  the  navel 
in  other  animals,  which  is  found  to  separate 
a  liquor  of  a  very  strong  smell.  The  peccary 
is  the  only  creature  that  has  those  kind  of 
glands  which  discharge  the  musky  substance 
on  that  part  of  its  body.  Some  have  them 
under  the  belly,  and  others  under  the  tail  ; 
but  this  creature,  by  a  confoniiation  peculiar 
to  itself,  has  them  on  its  back.  This  lump, 
cr  navel,  is  situated  on  that  part  of  the  back 
which  is  over  the  hinder  legs;  it  is,  in  general, 
so  covered  with  long  bristles,  that  it  cannot 
be  seen,  except  they  be  drawn  aside.  A  small 
space  then  appears,  that  is  almost  bare,  and 
only  beset  with  a  few  short  fine  hairs.  In 
the  middle  it  rises  like  a  lump;  and  in  this 
there  is  an  orifice,  into  which  one  may  thrust 
a  common  goose-quill.  This  hole  or  bag  is 
not  above  an  inch  m  depth;  and  round  it,  under 
the  skin,  are  situated  a  number  of  small  glands, 
which  distil  a  whitish  liquor,  in  colour,  and 
substance  resembling  that  obtained  from  the 
civet  animal.  Perhaps  it  was  this  analogy, 
that  led  Dr  Tyson  to  say,  that  it  smelt  agree- 
ably also,  like  that  perfume.  But  this  Mr 
Buffbn  absolutely  denies;  affirming,  that  the 
smell  is  at  every  time, and  in  every  proportion, 
strong  and  offensive;  and  to  this  I  can  add  my 
own  testimony,  if  that  able  naturalist  should 
want  a  voucher. 

But  to  be  more  particular  in  the  description 
of  the  other  parts  of  this  quadruped;  the  colour 
of  the  body  is  grizly,  and  beset  with  bristles, 
thicker  and  stronger  than  those  of  a  common 
hog;  though  not  near  so  thick  as  those  of  a 
porcupine,  they  resemble  them  in  this  respect, 
that  they  are  variegated  with  black  and  white 
rings.  The  belly  is  almost  bare;  and  the  short 
bristles  on  the  sides  gradually  increase  in 
length,  as  they  approach  the  ridge  of  the  back, 
where  some  are  five  inches  long.  On  the  head 
also,  between  the  ears,  there  is  a  large  tuft  of 
bristles  that  are  chiefly  black.  The  ears  are 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  stand 
upright ;  and  the  eyes  resemble  those  of  a  com- 
Ihon  hog,  only  they  are  smaller.  From  the 
lower  comer  of  the  eye  to  the  snout,  is  usually 
six  inches  ;  and  the  snout  itself  is  like  that  of 
a  hog,  though  it  is  but  smalL      One  side  of 

of  them,  they  must  have  been  an  exquisite  treat.  It 
does  not,  however,  folloiv  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  in  other  places  and  at  other  times  he  might  have 
been  so  well  disposed  to  relish  these  delicacies  of  the 
(crvhU'-^Menafferie  of  Zod,  Sac,  voi.  /. 


the  lower  lip  is  generally  smooth,  by  the  rub- 
bing of  the  tusk  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  feet 
and  hoofs  are  perfectly  like  those  of  a  common 
hog;  but,  as  was  already  observed,  it  has  no 
tail.  There  are  some  anatomical  differences 
in  its  internal  structure  from  that  of  the  com. 
mon  hog.  Dr  Tyson  was  led  to  suppose,  that 
it  had  three  stomachs;  whereas  the  hog  has 
but  one:  however,  in  this  he  was  deceived,  as 
Mr  Daubenton  has  plainly  shown,  that  the 
stomach  is  only  divided  by  two  closings,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  as  if  divided  into  three; 
and  there  is  no  conformation  that  prevents  the 
food  in  any  part  of  it  from  going  or  returning 
to  any  other. 

The  peccary  may  be  tamed  like  the  hog, 
and  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  habits  and 
natural  inclinations.  It  feeds  upon  the  same 
aliments;  its  flesh,  though  drier  and  leaner, 
than  that  of  the  hog,  is  pretty  good  eating;  it 
is  improved  by  castration;  and  when  killed, 
not  only  the  parts  of  generation  must  be  taken 
instantly  away,  but  also  the  navel  on  the  back , 
with  all  the  glands  that  contribute  to  its  sup- 
ply. If  this  operation  be  deferred  for  only 
half  an  hour,  the  flesh  becomes  utterly  unfit 
to  be  eaten. 

The  peccary  is  extremely  numerous  in  all 
the  parts  of  Southern  America.  They  go  in 
herds  of  two  or  three  hundred  together;  and 
unite,  like  hogs,  in  each  other's  de^nce.  They 
are  particularly  fierce  when  their  young  are 
attempted  to  be  taken  from  them.  They  sur- 
round  the  plunderer,  attack  him  without  fear, 
and  frequently  make  his  life  pay  the  forfeit  ol 
his  rashness.  When  any  of  the  natives  are 
pursued  by  a  herd  in  this  manner,  they  fre- 
quently climb  a  tree  to  avoid  them;  while  the 
peccaries  gather  round  the  root,  threaten  with 
their  tusks,  and  their  rough  bristles  standing 
erect,  as  in  the  hog  kind,  they  assume  a  very 
terrible  appearance.  In  this  manner  they  re- 
main at  the  foot  of  the  tree  for  hours  together; 
while  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  wait  patiently, 
and  not  without  apprehensions,  until  they 
think  fit  to  retire. 

The  peccary  is  rather  fond  of  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  than  the  lowlands;  it 
seems  to  delight  neither  in  the  marshes  nor 
the  mud,  like  our  hogs;  it  keeps  among  the 
woods,  where  it  subsists  upon  wild  fruits, 
roots,  and  vegetables;  it  is  also  an  unceasing 
enemy  to  the  lizard,  the  toad,  and  all  the  ser- 
pent kinds,  with  which  these  uncultivated 
forests  abound.  As  soon  as  it  perceives  a  ser- 
pent, or  a  viper,  it  at  once  seizes  it  with  its 
fore- hoofs  and  teeth,  skins  it  in  an  instant, 
and  devours  the  flesh.  This  is  often  seen,  and 
may  therefore  be  readily  credited;  but  as  to 
its  applying  to  a  proper  vegetable  immediately 
after,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  animul 
it  had  devoured,  this  part  of  the  relation  we 
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mav  very  well  quspect.  The  flesh  neither 
of  the  toad  nor  viper,  as  every  one  now  knows^ 
are  poisonous;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  remedy  against  their  venom.  Ray 
gives  no  credit  to  either  part  of  the  ac- 
count ;  however,  we  can  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe that  it  feeds  upon  toads  and  serpents : 
it  is  only  the  making  use  of  a  vegetable  anti- 
dote that  appears  improbable,  and  which  per- 
haps  had  its  rise  in  the  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity of  the  natives. 

The  peccary,  like  the  hog,  is  very  proliBc  ;> 
the  young  ones  follow  the  dam ,  and  do  not  se- 
parate till  they  have  come  to  perfection.  If 
taken  at  first,  they  are  very  easily  tamed,  and 
soon  lose  all  their  natural  ferocity;  however, 
they  never  show  any  remarkable  aigna  of  do- 
cility, but  continue  stupid  and  rude,  without 
attachment,  or  even  seeming  to  know  the  hand 
that  feeds  them.  They  only  continue  to  do 
no  mischief;  and  they  may  be  permitted  to 
run  tame,  without  apprehending  any  danger, 
ous  consequences.  They  seldom  stray  far  trom 
home  ;  they  return  of  themselves  to  the  sty ; 
and  do  not  quarrel  among  each  other,  except 
when  they  happen  to  be  fed  in  common.  At 
such  times  they  have  an  angry  kind  of  growl, 
much  stronger  and  harsher  than  that  of  a  hoe ; 
bat  they  are  seldom  heard  to  scream  as  the 
former;  only  now  and  then,  when  frighted  or 
irritated,  they  have  an  abrupt  angry  manner 
of  blowing,  like  the  boar. 

The  peccary,  though  like  the  hog  in  so 
many  various  respects,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
distinct  race,  and  will  not  mix,  nor  produce 
an  intermediate  breed.  The  European  hog 
has  been  transplanted  into  America,  and  suf- 
fered to  run  wild  among  the  woods  ;  it  is  often 
seen  to  herd  among  a  drove  of  peccaries,  but 
never  to  breed  from  them.  They  may  there- 
fore  be  considered  as  two  distinct  creatures  : 
the  hog  is  the  larger  and  the  more  useful  ani. 
raal ;  the  peccary,  more  feeble  and  local ;  the 
liog  subsists  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and 
in  almost  every  climate  ;  the  peccary  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  warmer  regions,  and  cannot  sub- 
sist  in  ours  without  shelter  and  assistance.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  we  could 
readily  propagate  the  breed  of  this  quadruped ; 
and  that,  in  two  or  three  generations,  it  might 
be  familiarized  to  our  climate  ;  but  as  it  is 
inferior  to  the  hog  in  every  respect,  so  it  would 
be  needless  to  admit  a  new  domestic,  whose 
services  are  better  supplied  in  the  old. 

■  This,  as  will  be  seen  from  th«  previoiu  note,  is  a 
mifetake. 


CHAP.  IIL 

TEK  CAPIBAHA,  OR  GABIAI.* 

Thsrb  are  some  quadrupeds  so  entirely  dif. 
ferent  from  any  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  well  known  animal  to 
which  to  resemble  them.  In  this  case  wo 
must  be  content  to  place  them  near  such  as 
they  most  approach  m  form  and  habits,  so  that 
the  reader  may  at  once  have  some  idea  of  the 
creature's  shape  or  disposition,  although  per- 
haps an  inadequate  ana  a  very  confused  one. 

Upon  that  confused  idea,  however,  it  will 
be  our  business  to  work,  to  bring  it  by  de- 
grees to  greater  precision  ;  to  mark  out  the 
differences  of  form,  and  thus  give  the  clearest 
notions  that  words  can  easily  convey.  The 
known  animal  is  a  kind  of  rude  sketch  of  the 
figure  we  want  to  exhibit ;  from  which  by  de- 
grees we  fashion  out  the  shape  of  the  creature 
we  desire  should  be  known  ;  as  a  statuary  sel- 
dom begins  his  work  till  the  rude  outline  of 
the  figure  is  given  by  some  other  hand. — In 
this  manner,  I  have  placed  the  oapibara  among 
the  hog  kind,  merely  because  it  is  more  like  a 
hog  than  any  other  animal  commonly  known  ; 
and  yet,  more  closely  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  differ  in  some  of  the  most  obvious 
particulars. 

The  capibara  resembles  a  hog  of  about  two 
years  old,  in  the  shape  of  its  body,  and  the 
coarseness  and  colour  of  its  hair.  Like  the 
hog,  it  has  a  thick  short  neck,  and  a  rounded 
bristly  back ;  like  the  hog,  it  is  fond  of  the 
water  and  marshy  places,  brings  forth  many 
at  a  time,  and'  like  it  feeds  upon  animal  and 
vegetable  food.  But  when  examined  more 
nearly,  the  differences  are  many  and  obvious : 
the  head  is  longer,  the  eyes  are  larger,  and 
the  snout,  instead  of  being  rounded,  as  in  the 
hog,  is  split  like  that  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  and 
furnished  with  thick  strong  whiskers  ;  the 
mouth  is  not  so  wide,  the  number  and  the 
form  of  the  teeth'  are  different,  for  it  is  with- 
out tusks ;  like  the  peccary,  it  wants  a  tail ; 
and,  unlike  to  all  others  of  this  kind,  instead 
of  a  cloven  hoof,  it  is  in  a  manner  web-footed, 
and  thus  entirely  fitted  for  swimming,  and 
living  in  the  water.  The  hoofs  before  are  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  and  those  behind  into 
three  ;  between  the  divisions  there  is  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  skin,  so  that  the   foot,   when 


s  The  capibara  fs  now  removed  into  the  genus  Cavin^ 
ur  cavy  tribe,  to  which  it  undoubtedly  belongs,  as  it  hat 
all  the  esseutial  characters  of  a  **tiry.  The  name  of  Hog 
or  Pig  has  been  given  to  various  animals  which  have  rio 
relation  to  the  swiue  genus.  Thus,  the  capibara  is 
called  the  water-hog f  the  porpoise  the  tetuhog^  the  por- 
cupine, (he  iron-hog^  and  the  ccchon^  the  Guinea-pig, 
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spread  in  swimming,  can  beat  a  greater  sur- 
face  of  water. 

As  its  feet  are  thus  made  for  the  water,  so  it 
is  seen  to  delight  entirely  in  that  element;  and 
some  naturalists  have  called  it  the  tccUer^hog 
for  that  reason.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  is  chiefly  seen  frequenting  the 
borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  like  the  otter.  It 
seizes  the  fish,  upon  which  it  preys,  with  its 
hoofis  and  feet,  and  carries  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake  to  devour  them  at  its  ease.  It  lives 
also  upon  fruits,  com,  and  sugar  oanes.  As 
its  legs  are  long  and  broad,  it  is  often  seen 
sitting  up  like  a  dog  that  is  taught  to  beg. 
Its  cry  more  nearly  resembles  the  braying  of 
an  ass,  than  the  grunting  of  a  hoff.  It  sel- 
dom goes  out,  except  at  night,  and  that  always 
in  company.  It  never  ventures  far  from  the 
sides  or  the  river  or  the  lake  in  which  it  preys; 
for  as  it  runs  ill,  because  of  the  length  of  its 
feet  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  so  its  only 
place  of  safety  is  the  water,  into  which  it 
immediately  plunges  when  pursued,  and  keeps 
so  long  at  the  bottom  that  the  hunter  can 
have  no  hopes  of  taking  it  there.  The  capi. 
bara,  even  in  a  state  of  wildness,  is  of  a  gen- 
tle nature,  and,  when  taken  young,  is  easily 
tamed.  It  comes  and  goes  at  command,  and 
even  shows  an  attachment  to  its  keeper.  Its 
flesh  is  said  to  be  fat  and  tender,  but  from  the 
nature  of  its  food,  it  has  a  fishy  taste,  like  that 
of  all  those  which  are  bred  in  the  water.  Its 
head,  however,  is  said  to  be  excellent;  and  in 
this  it  resembles  the  beaver,  whose  fore-parts 
taste  like  flesh,  and  the  hinder  like  the  fish  that 
it  feeds  on. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THB  BABTROUSA,^  OR  IKDIAN  HOG. 

Thb  Babyrousa  is  still  more  remote  from 
the  hog  kind  than  the  capibara;  and  vet  most 
travellers  who  have  described  this  animal,  do 
not  scruple  to  call  it  the  hog  of  Borneo,  which 
b  an  island  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is 
principally  to  be  found.  Probably  this  ani- 
mal's figure,  upon  the  whole,  most  resembles 
that  of  the  hog  kind,  and  may  have  induced 
them  to  rank  it  among  the  number;  however, 
when  they  come  to  its  description,  they  repre- 
sent  it  as  having  neither  the  hair,  the  bristles, 
the  head,  the  stature,  nor  the  tail,  of  a  hog. 
Its  legs,  wo  are  told,  are  longer,  its  snout 
shorter,  its  body  more  slender,  and  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  stag;  its  hair  is  finer,  of 
a  gray  colour,  rather  resembling  wool  than 
bristles,  and  its  tail  also  tufted  with  the  same. 


1  Babyroiua  signifies  Uierally  Ht^-Deer. 


From  these  varieties,  therefore,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  a  hog;  and  yet  in  this  class  we 
must  be  content  to  rank  it,  until  its  form  and 
nature  come  to  be  better  known.  What  we 
at  present  principally  distinguish  it  by,  are 
four  enormous  tusks,  that  grow  out  of  the 
jaws;  the  two  largest  from  the  upper,  and  the 
two  smallest  from  the  under.  The  jaw-bones 
of  this  extraordinary  animal  are  found  to  be 
very  thick  and  strong,  from  whence  those 
monstrous  tusks  are  seen  to  proceed  that  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  quadrupeds  whatso- 
ever. The  two  that  fo  from  the  lower  jaw 
are  not  above  a  foot  lung,  but  those  of  the 
upper  are  above  half  a  yard;  as  in  the  boar, 
they  bend  circularly,  and  the  two  lower  stand 
in  the  jaw  as  they  are  seen  to  do  in  that  ani- 
mal; but  the  two  upper  rise  from  the  upper 
jaw  rather  like  horns  than  teeth;  and,  bend- 
ing upwards  and  backwards,  sometimes  have 
their  points  directed  to  the  animafs  eyes,  and 
are  often  fatal  by  growing  into  them.  Were 
it  not  that  the  babyrousa  has  two  such  large 
teeth  underneath,  we  might  easily  suppose  the 
two  upper  to  be  horns;  and,  in  fact,  their 
sockets  are  directed  upwards;  for  which  rea- 
son Dr  Grew  was  of  that  opinion;  but  as  the 
teeth  of  both  jaws  are  of  the  same  consistence, 
and  as  they  both  grow  out  of  sockets  in 
the  same  manner,  tie  analogy  between  both 
is' too  strong  not  to  suppose  them  of  the  same 
nature.  The  upper  teeth,  when  they  leave 
the  socket,  immediately  pierce  the  upper  lips 
of  the  animal,  and  grow  as  if  they  immedi- 
ately  went  from  its  cheek.  The  tusks  in  both 
jaws  are  of  a  very  fine  ivory,  smoother  and 
whiter  than  that  of  the  elephant,  but  not  so 
hard  or  serviceable. 

These  enormous  tusks  give  this  animal  a 
very  formidable  appearance;  and  yet  it  is 
thought  to  be  much  less  dangerous  than  the 
wild  boar.*  Like  animals  of  the  hog  kind, 
they  go  together  in  a  body,  and  are  often  seen 
in  com  pan  V  with  the  wild  boar,  with  which, 
however,  tliey  are  never  known  to  engender. 
They  have  a  very  strong' scent,  which  dis- 
covers them  to  the  hounds;  and  when  pur- 
sued they  growl  dreadfully,  often  turning 
back  upon  the  dogs,  and  wounding  them  with 
the  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw,  for  those  of  the 
upper  are  rather  an  obstruction  than  a  defence. 
They  run  much  swifter  than  tlie  boar,  and 
have  a  more  exquisite  scent,  winding  the  men 
and  the  dogs  at  a  great  distance.  When 
hunted  closely,  they  generally  plunge  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  where  they  swim  with  great 
swiftness  and  facility,  diving  and  rising  again 
at  pleasure;  and  in  this  manner  they  most 
frequently  escape  their  pursuers.  Although 
fierce  and  terrible  when  ofiended,  yet  they 

*  Diiflbn,  vol.  ULV.  |>.  170* 
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are  peaceable  and  hannless  when  left  unmo- 
lested. They  are  very  easily  tamed,  and  their 
flesh  is  good  to  be  eaten;  but  it  is  said  to 
putrefy  in  a  very  short  time.  They  have  a 
way  of  reposing  themselves  different  from 
most  other  animals  of  the  larger  kind;  which 
is  by  hitching  one  of  their  upper  tusks  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  then  suffering  their 
whole  body  to  swing  down  at  ease.  Thus 
suspended  from  a  tooth,  they  continue  the 
whole  night  quite  secure,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  such  animals  as  hunt  them  for  prey. 

The  babyrousa,  though  by  its  teeth  and 
tusks  it  seems  fitted  for  a  state  of  hostility, 
and  probably  is  carnivorous,  yet  nevertheless, 
seems  chiefly  to  live  upon  vegetables  and  the 
leaves  of  trees.  It  seldom  seeks  to  break  into 
gardens,  like  the  boar,  in  order  to  pillage  the 
more  succulent  productions  of  human  industry, 
but  lives  remote  from  mankind,  content  with 
coarser  fare  and  security.  It  has  been  said, 
that  it  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  island  of 
Borneo;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  well 
known  in  many  other  parts  both  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  at  the  Celebes,  at  £strila,  Senegal, 
and  Madagascar.^ 

Such  are  the  animals  of  the  hog  kind,  which 
are  not  distinctly  known;  and  even  all  these, 
as  we  see,  have  been  but  imperfectly  exam- 


^  AoderMxi's  Natural  Kf story  of  Greenland. 


ined  or  described.'  There  are  some  others  of 
which  we  have  still  more  imperfect  notices ; 
such  as  the  warree,  a  hog  of  the  Isthmus  ol 
Darien,  described  by  Wafer,with  large  tusks, 
small  ears,  and  bristles  like  a  coarse  fur  aii 
over  the  body.  This,  however,  may  be  the 
European  hog,  which  has  run  wild  in  that 
part  of  the  new  world,  as  no  other  tiaveller 
has  taken  notice  of  the  same.  The  Canary 
boar  seems  different  from  other  animals  of  this 
kind,  by  the  largeness  of  its  tusks;  and,  as  is 
judged  from  the  skeleton,  by  the  aperture  of 
its  nostrils,  and  the  number  of  its  grinders. 
I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  those  animals 
that  are  thus  furnished  with  enormous  tusks, 
without  observing  that  there  is  a  strong  con- 
sent  between  these  and  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion.  When  castrated,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  tusks  grow  much  smaller,  and  are  scarcely 
seen  to  appear  without  the  lips;  but  what  is 
still  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  a  boar,  if  the 
tusks  by  any  accident  or  design  be  broken 
away,  the  animal  abates  of  its  fierceness  and 
venery,  and  it  produces  nearly  the  same  effect 
upon  its  constitution  as  if  castration  had  acta* 
ally  taken  place.^ 


s  The  Tapirs  of  America  and  Uie  Asiatic  islands,  are 
classed  by  some  naturalists  among  the  hogs.  They  re- 
semble more,  in  many  points,  the  elephants  and  hippopo> 
taroi,  and  vrWl  be  found  treated  of  So  that  portion  of  tbe 
work  which  embraces  these  aninuls. 

9  Liale's  Husband ry«  vol.  ii.  p.  829. 
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BOOK    IV. 

CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS. 


CHAP.   I. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  CAT  KIND." 

Wb  have  hitherto  been  describing  a  class  of 
peaceful  and  harmless  animals,  that  serve  as 


>  The  distinctiTe  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  general 
designation,  of  the  camiTorous  tribes  of  quadrupeds,  are 
indicative  of  their  propensity  to  rapine;  in  other  words, 
of  that  in^inct  which  teaches  them  to  prey  upon  the 
flesh  of  animals  as  their  natural  and  most  congenial  food. 
We  are  consequently  led  to  expect  that  the  most  highly 
organized  and  typical  groups  of  that  extensive  order 
should  exhibit  this  characteristic  propensity  In  its  utmost 
state  of  developement,  and  should  be  furnished  with  the 
most  powerful  means  of  carrying  it  into  complete  efTect 
Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  genus  y^/i>,  which  com- 
prehends the  largest  and  the  most  ferocious  of  predatory 
beasts,  the  teeth  and  claws,  the  principal  organs  of  de- 
struction, are  eminently  fitted  for  the  deadly  purpose  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding developement  of  those  accessory  organs  which 
assist  them  in  their  action. 

The  dentary  system  of  the  animals  of  this  group  con- 
sists of  six  small  and  nearly  equal  incisors  In  each  jaw, 
disposed  in  an  almost  straight  line  in  front  of  the  moulh ; 
of  two  canines  bounding  the  series  of  Inelsors,  those  of 
the  upper  jaw  of  great  length,  strong,  conical,  sharp- 
pointed,  slightly  incurved,  passing,  as  in  all  carnivorous 
beasts,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  behind  those  of  the 
lower,  which  scarcely  differ  from  them  in  form,  but  are 
somewhat  Inferior  In  size  and  power;  and  of  cheek- 
teeth, which  require  a  more  particular  description. 
These  are  four  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  gene- 
rally three  in  the  lower;  the  two  anterior  in  both  series 
are  smaller  than  the  third,  and  furnished  each  with  a 
single,  somewhat  conical,  pointed,  central  process  ;  the 
third  in  the  lower  forms  two,  and  in  the  upper  three, 
sharp-pointed  lobes,  with  an  additional  internal  tubercle 
in  the  latter ;  and  the  fourth,  which  Is  peculiar  to  the 
upper  jaw  and  is  placed  within  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  third,  offers  nothing  more  than  a  small  transverse 
tubercle.  The  series  Is  not  absolutely  uninterrupted,  a 
vacancy  being  left  between  the  two  somewhat  larger 
lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  canines,  for  the 
reception  of  the  canines  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
cheek-teeth  being  seldom  placed  in  close  apposition 
with  each  other  or  with  the  canines.  The  slightest 
inspection  of  these  organs,  and  more  especially  of  the 
canine  and  of  the   larger   cheek-teeth  (the   latter  of 


the  instruments  of  men's  happiness,  or,  at 
least,  that  do  not  openly  oppose  him.  We 
come  now  to  a  bloody  and  unrelenting  tribe, 
that  disdain  to  own  his  power,  and  carry  on 
unceasing  hostilities  against  him.  All  the 
class  of  the  cat  kind  are  chiefly  distinguished 

which  may  be  denominated  lacerators,  a  term  equivalent 
to  the  French  designation  o(  eamassiert\\s  sufficient  to 
prove  that  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  tearing  asunder  the  large  masses  of  flesh  which  are 
swallowed  by  these  animals  without  being  subjected  to 
the  process  of  mastication,  which  their  structure  and 
the  nature  of  their  food  renders  at  once  unnecessary  and 
impracticable.  ^ 

To  assist  in  the  laceration  of  their  food,  the  tongues 
of  the  cats  are  armed,  especially  tom-ards  the  hinder 
part,  with  numerous  close-set  bristly  or  rather  prlckiy 
papills,  the  points  of  which  are  directed  backwards; 
and  their  palates  ofler  a  series  of  transverse  ridges 
covered  with  rou»h  and  projecting  tubercles.  The 
opening  of  the  mouth  Is  of  great  extent  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  animals  ;  a  fact  which  is  frequently 
Illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  in  travelling  exhibitions, 
the  keepers  of  which  are  In  the  habit  of  thrusting  their 
heads  into  the  lions'  mouths,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  some,  and  the  almost  equal  terror  of  others, 
among  the  gaping  spectators.  The  muscles  which  more 
the  lower  jaw  are  also  of  great  bulk,  and  the  point  on 
which  they  immediately  act  is  brought  so  fiu*  lorwards. 
In  consequence  of  the  breadth  and  shortness  of  the  muzzle, 
as  to  give  them  the  highest  degree  of  attainable  force. 

The  claws  of  all  the  genuine  species  of  felis  are  of 
considerable  leng'th,  much  curved,  with  sharp  cutting 
edges,  and  finely  pointed  extremities.  The  edge  and 
point  of  these  destructive  organs  is  preserved  unim- 
paired by  a  particular  provision,  which  enables  them  to 
be  entirely  withdrawn  within  sheaths  appropriated  for 
the  purpose,  enclosed  within  folds  of  the  skin  which 
covers  the  extremity  of  the  toes.  These  are  five  in 
number  on  the  forefeet  and  four  on  the  hind ;  and  are 
remarkably  short  and  obtuse.  Their  under  surface  is 
furnished  with  several  distinct  callous  tubercles,  on 
which  the  animal  rests  in  progression,  no  other  part  of 
the  feet  being  applied  to  the  ground.  The  cats  are 
consequently  truly  and  typically  digitlgrade ;  they  possess 
no  sole,  and  the  part  which  corresponds  with  the  heels 
of  the  m^ority  of  quadrupeds  occupies  in  them  a  con« 
spicuous  station  on  the  posterior  part  of  their  limbs,  con- 
siderably above  the  tubercles  at  the  base  of  the  toes  on 
which  alooe  they  tread.  Their  legs  are  short  and 
2t 
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by  their  sharp  and  formidable  claws,  which 
they  can  hide  and  extend  at  pleasure.  They 
leaa  a  solitary  ravenous  life,  neither  uniting 
for  their  mutual  defence,  like  vegetable  feeders, 
nor  for  their  mutual  support,  like  those  of  the 
dog  kind.  The  whole  of  this  cruel  and  fero- 
cious tribe  seek  their  food  alone ;  and  except 
at  certain  seasons,  are  even  enemies  to  each 
other.  The  dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear,  are 
some  times  known  to  live  upon  vegetables  or 
farinaceous  food;  but  all  of  the  cat  kind,  such 
as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the 
ounce,  devour  nothing  but  flesh,  and  starve 
upon  any  other  provision. 

musctilar  ;  aiid  their  joints  rounded,  supple,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  flexible. 

In  the  genet  ftl  outline  of  their  form  the  cats  exhibit  a 
remarkable  uniformity.  They  are  all  distinguished  by 
the  elongated,  but  not  particularly  slender,  make  of  their 
bodies,  which  are  much  flattened  on  the  sides;  by  their 
short  thick  neckn,  taking  for  the  most  part  a  nearly 
horisontal  direction ;  and  by  the  broad  and  rounded  form 
of  their  heads,  which  are  usually  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion iu  the  males  than  in  the  females.  Their  hair  is 
close,  soft,  generally  smooth,  and  often  beautifully  sleek. 
Its  colour  is  rarely  uniform;  the  far  greater  number  of 
the  species  having  a  tendency  to  assume  a  striped  or 
spotted  livery,  which  frequently  exhibits  such  rich  and 
varied  markings  as  to  render  tlieir  furs  extremely  valu- 
able. The  tips  of  the  ears  in  some  of  the  species,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  in  others,  are  surmounted  by 
pencils  or  tulls  of  longer  and  difierently  coloured  hairs; 
but  these  are  wanting  in  the  majority.  Their  moustaches 
are  generally  of  great  length,  and  composed  of  numerous 
bristles,  which  appear  to  be  of  considerable  use  to 
these  animals,  the  sense  of  feeling  being  concentrated 
iu  them,  or  ratlier  iu  the  nerves  which  communicate 
with  them,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  removal  of 
tliese  appendages  is  consequently  observed  t4^  produce, 
for  a  time  at  least,  no  little  embarrassment  The  tails 
of  the  difleront  species  vary  greatly  in  proportionate 
length ;  they  are,  however,  always  cylindrical,  and 
covered  uniformly  with  hair  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  invests  the  bocfy. 

la  intellectual  character  those  animals  occupy  a  rery 
inferior  station ;  and  foitunate  it  is  that  such  is  the  case. 
Were  it  not  for  that  degradation  in  their  mental  facul- 
ties, which  renders  them  incapable  of  employing  their 
physical  powers  in  concert  with  each  other,  what  ravages 
would  jtliey  not  be  enabled  to  commit?  Wiiat  could  re- 
sist their  prodigious  and  destructive  force,  if  that  force 
were  accompanii'd  by  tlie  sagacity  of  tlie  dog  or  even  of 
the  wolf  ?  But  It  lias  been  wisely  provided  that  in  the 
same  proportion  as  these  beasts  advance  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  corporeal  means  of  destruction,  they  should 
recede  in  tliose  intellectual  qualiHcations  which  might 
otln;rwise  be  made  the  means  of  devastating  the  crea- 
tion, while  they  are  the  less  necessary  for  their  indivi- 
dual  preservation. 

Coiiscio(»  of  their  own  undisputed  superiority  which 
secures  them  against  the  attacks  of  other  animals,  they 
never  associate  together  in  troops,  but  each  with  his 
female  partner  occupies  a  solitary  den,  which  is  usually 
conceaJed  in  the  deptlis  of  the  forest  Hence,  when 
pressed  .by  hunger,  they  issue  forth  iu  search  of  their 
prey,  which  they  rarely  attack  with  open  force;  but 
stealing  on  witli  noiseiet«  tread,  or  stationing  tliemselves 
In  ambiisli  in  such  situations  as  appear  suitable  to  their 
purpose,  watch  with  indefatigable  {Mtience  the  approach 
of  their  victim.  Their  motions  are  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  their  babiiU  axMt  mud«  ui  life.     InapaUn  of 


They  are,  in  general,  fierce,  rapacioiis, 
subtle,  and  cruel,  unfit  for  society  among  each 
other,  and  incapable  of  adding  to  human 
happiness.  However,  it  is  probable  that  even 
the  fiercest  could  be  rendered  domestic,  if  man 
thought  the  conquest  worth  the  trouble.  Lions 
have  been  yoked  to  the  chariots  of  conquerors, 
and  tigers  have  been  taugbt  to  tend  those 
herds  which  they  are  known  at  present  to 
destroy :  but  these  services  are  not  -sufficient 
to  recompense  for  the  trouble  of  their  keep- 
ing ;  so  that,  ceasing  to  be  useful,  they  con. 
tinue  to  be  noxious,  and  become  rebelli- 
ous subjects,  because  not  taken   under   equai 


long  continued  speed,  their  usual  gait  is  slow,  caution*, 
and  stealthy,  with  their  posterior  limbs  bent  bentilli 
tliem,  and  their  ears  distended  to  catch  the  most  trifling 
noise.  Guided  by  these  organs,  the  internal  structure 
of  which  is  highly  developed,  they  trace  the  sound  of 
footsteps  at  an  almost  incredible  distance,  and  direct 
themselves  towards  their  prey  with  unerring  certainty. 
In  this  quest  the  sense  of  smell,  which  they  possess  in 
a  very  low  degree,  affords  them  but  little  assistance; 
their  sight,  however,  is  good,  and  serves  them  equally 
well  both  by  day  and  night,  their  extremely  dilatable 
pupils  adapting  themselves  with  admirable  precision  t« 
various  intensities  of  light  To  this  object  the  frequently 
elongated  form  of  their  pupils,  the  generally  yellow 
colour  of  the  internal  or  choroid  coat  of  their  eyes,  and 
the  extent  of  their  nictitating  membranes  must  also  es^ 
sentially  contribute. 

No  sooner  is  the  object  of  their  pursuit  within  ruBch 
of  their  attack,  than  suddenly  bui-sting  forth  from  their 
lurking  place,  or  changing  their  slow  and  stealthy  pac« 
for  a  forious  and  overwhelming  bound,  they  dart  with 
tlie  velocity  of  lightning  upon  their  terrified  victim. 
The  great  strength  and  extreme  flexibility  of  their  fore 
paws  enable  them  at  once  to  dash  him  to  the  earth, 
and  to  seixe  him  with  aa  irresistible  grasp.  They  then 
proceed  to  rend  him  in  pieces  by  tlie  uniud  eflbrts  ol 
their  teeth  and  claws,  and  gorge  themselves  upon  hi* 
lacerated  flesh.  It  is  only  when  fearful  of  beiag  dis- 
turbed  in  their  operations  that  they  carry  00"  the  body 
from  the  spot  where  it  has  &llen ;  and  even  in  such 
cases  they  never  transfer  it  to  their  dens,  but  seek  out 
some  soUtary  place  in  which  to  glut  their  ravenoos 
cravings.  When  satiated  they  quit  tlio  carcase,  le 
which  they  never  return,  and  retire  to  their  dens  to 
sleep  oOrthe  efl*ects  of  their  gluttonous  meal ;  not  again 
to  awake  until  their  renovated  appetite  stimulates  to  a 
repetition  of  the  murderous  scene.  Even  their  amours 
are  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  savage  barbarity; 
and  the  female  is  not  unfreqtiently  called  upon  to  protect 
their  mutual  oflspring  from  the  ravenous  jaws  of  her 
male  companion. 

Next  to  their  ferocity,  the  leading  feature  in  the 
moral  character  of  all  the  cats  is  suspicion.  It  is  this 
which  imparts,  even  to  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  group,  an  air  of  wUiness  and  malignity,  but  ill 
assorting  with  their  gigantic  size  and  immense  muscular 
power.  Of  this  feeling  they  can  never  be  entirely 
divested;  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  even  in  the  do- 
mesticated rai;e  ;  but  becomes  still  more  obvious  in 
those  which  are  kept  in  a  state  of  conflnement,  and 
which,  however  well  they  may  appear  reconciled  to  tbeir 
condition,  and  how  much  soever  they  may  seem  attach- 
ed to  tbeir  keepers,  are  sUrtled  by  the  slightest  unusual 
occurrence,  and  become  restless,  uneasy,  and  mistnist- 
(ill,  wlwnever  any  change,  however  trifling,  takes  pl*'^ 
In  the  ebjocia  by  which  they  are  surrounded.— if'"*' 
fferit  nf  Zoulogioal  Sodely  DetcHUd.  Fa.  L 
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protection  with  the  rest  of  the  brute    crea- 
lion. 

Other  tribes  of  animals  are  classed  with 
diflSculty  ;  have  often  but  few  points  of  resem- 
blance ;  and,  though  alike  in  form,  have  dif- 
ferent  dispositions,  and  different  appetites. 
But  all  those  of  the  cat  kind,  although  differ- 
ing  in  size,  or  in  colour,  are  yet  nearly  allied 
to  each  other  ;  being  equally  fierce,  rapacious, 
and  artful ;  and  he  that  has  seen  one  has  seen 
all.  In  other  creatures  there  are  many  chan. 
ges  wrought  by  human  assiduity  ;  the  dog,  the 
hog,  or  the  sheep,  are  altered  in  their  natures 
and  forms,  just  as  the  necessities,  or  the  ca- 
price of  mankind,  have  found  fitting  ;  but  all 
of  this  kind  are  inflexible  in  their  forms,  and 
wear  the  print  of  their  natural  wildness  strong 
upon  them.  The  dogs  or  cows  vary  in  differ- 
ent countries,  but  lions  or  tigers  are  still  found 
the  same ;  the  very  colour  is  nearly  alike  in 
all ;  and  the  slightest  alterations  are  sufHcienl 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  kinds,  and  to  give 
the  animal  a  different  denomination. 

The  cat  kind  are  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  sharpness  and  strength  of  their  claws, 
which  thrust  forth  from  their  sheath  when  they 
seize  their  prey,  than  for  the  shortness  of  their 
snout,  the  roundness  of  their  head,  and  the 
large  whiskers  which  grow  on  the  upper  lip.* 


I  Um  of  Car*  ff^Aiikert.^Ererj  one  hu  obserTed 
the  whiskers  of  a  cat;  but  few,  perhaps,  dream  that  ihey 
senre  any  valuable  end.  The  following  passage  will 
prove  the  contrary :— Every  one  must  have  observed 
what  are  usually  called  the  whiskers  on  a  cat's  upper  Up. 
Th»  uee  of  these  in  a  state  of  nature  it  very  important. 
They  are  organs  of  touch.  They  are  attached  to  a  bed 
of  close  glands  under  the  skin ;  and  each  of  these  long 
and  stiff  hairs  is  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  lip. 
The  slightest  contact  of  these  whiskers  with  any  sur- 
rounding object,  is  thus  felt  most  distinctly  by  the  ani- 
mal although  the  hairs  are  themselves  ioseDsible.  They 
stand  out  on  each  side  in  the  lion,  as  well  as  In  the 
common  cat;  so  that,  from  point  to  point,  they  are  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  animars  body.  If  we  imagine  there- 
fore, a  lion  stealing  through  a  covert  of  wood,  in  an  im- 
perfect light,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  use  of  these  long 
hairs.  They  indicate  to  him,  through  the  nicest  feeling, 
any  obstacle  which  may  present  itself  to  the  passage  df 
his  body  :  they  prevent  the  rustle  of  boughs  and  leaves, 
which  would  give  warning  to  his  prey,  if  he  were  to  at- 
tempt to  pass  through  too  close  a  bush ;  and  thus,  in  con- 
junction with  the  soft  cushions  of  his  feet,  and  the  fur 
upon  which  he  treads  (the  retractile  claws  never  coming 
in  contact  with  the  ground,)  they  enable  him  to  move 
towards  his  vlrtim  with  a  stillness  greater  even  than 
that  of  the  snake,  who  creeps  along  the  grass,  and  is  not 
perceived  till  he  is  roiled  round  his  prey. -^Library  of 
Vifful  Knowledge, 

Beaton  of  caU  oUgkHng  on  (heir  feet  infalting, — ^The 
instinct  whtch  all  animals  seem  to  possess  In  bringing 
the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of  pressure  within  the 
i^ase,  is  admirable.  It  is  this  instinct  which  renders  the 
wild  goat  and  chamois  so  fearless  of  danger  in  the  terri- 
fic leaps  they  make  among  alpine  precipices,  and  which 
enables  a  cat  always  to  alight  on  its  feet  In  falling  from 
heights  that  appear  sufficient  to  render  a  fall  fatal.  Now, 
the  operations  of  instinct,  though  in  many  points  of  view 
Aot  a  little  miraculous,  are  always  regulated  by  some  In- 


Their  teeth  also,  which  amount  to  the  number 
of  thirty,  are  very  formidable,  but  rather  cal- 
culated for  tearing  their  prey  than  for  chew- 
ing it ;  for  this  reason  they  feed  but  slowly  ; 
and  while  they  eat,  generally  continue  growl- 
ing, to  deter  others  from  taking  a  share.  In 
the  dog  kind,  the  chief  power  lies  in  the  un. 
der  jaw,  which  is  long,  and  furnished  with 
muscles  of  amazing  strength  ;  but  in  these  the 
greatest  force  lies  in  the  claws,  which  are  ex- 
tended with  great  ease,  and  their  gripe  is  so 
tenacious  that  nothing  can  open  it  The  hin- 
der  parts  in  all  these  animals  are  much  weak- 
er than  those  before  ;  and  they  seem  less 
made  for  strength  than  agility.  Nor  are  they 
endued  with  the  swiftness  of  most  other  ani. 
mals ;  but  generally  owe  their  subsistence 
rather  to  catching  tlieir  prey  by  surprise  than 
by  hunting  it  fairly  down.  They  all  seize  it 
with  a  bound,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
their  fierce  pleasure  with  a  roar ;  and  the  first 
^rasp  generally  disables  the  captive  from  all 
further  resistance.  With  all  these  qualiHca- 
tions  for  slaughter,  they,  nevertheless,  seem 
timid  and  cowardly,  and  seldom  make  an  at- 
tack,  like  those  of  the  dog  kind,  at  a  disad- 
vantage;  on  the  contrary,  they  fly  when  the 
force  against  them  is  superior,  or  even  equal 
to  their  own;  and  the  lion  himself  will  not 

genious  principle,  when  that  can  be  discovered ;  and  in 
the  instance  of  the  cat  always  falling  on  her  feet,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  same  principle  operates  which  en- 
ables us  to  walk  upright  by  regulating  our  centre  of  pres- 
sure, attending  to  the  things  around  us.  In  learning  to 
walk,  we  ji^ge  of  the  distances  of  objects  which  we  ap- 
proach by  tlio  eye,  and  by  observing  their  perpendicula- 
rity determine  our  own.  Hence  it  Is  that  no  one  who 
is  hoodwinked  can  walk  in  a  straight  line  for  a  hundred 
steps  together;  and  for  the  same  reason  most  people  be- 
come dlay  when  they  look  from  the  summit  of  a  tower 
or  battlement  much  raised  above  the  object,  in  the  sphere 
of  distinct  vision.  A  whirling  wheel,  or  the  current  of 
a  rapid  river,  or  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sea  on  look- 
ing over  the  side  of  a  fast-sailing  ship,  have  often  a  si- 
milar effect.  When  a  child  can  first  stand  erect  on  its 
legs,  if  you  give  his  attention  to  a  white  handkerchief  ex. 
tended  like  a  sail,  ha  will  stand  firm ;  but  the  instant 
you  move  It,  he  will  tumble  down.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  rope-dancers,  who  have  a  very  narrow  base  upon 
which  to  maintain  the  line  of  direction  perpendicular, 
keep  their  eye  fixed  upon  a  point  of  the  framework  up- 
holding the  rope,  by  which  to  regulate  their  centre  of 
pressure ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  those  who  perfoi-m  diC 
ficult  parts  of  balancing,  keep  their  eye  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  things  balanced,  to  retain  the  line,  of  direction 
within  the  base.  It  may  be  accordingly  inferred,  that 
the  reason  why  a  man  loees  his  balance  when  tipsy,  is, 
that  his  eyes  roll  so  unsteadily  as  to  prevent  him  regula- 
ting his  balance  by  the  things  around  him,  while  the 
musciilar  feelings  that  assist  him  when  hoodwinked  are 
also  dermnged.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther a  cat,  if  rendered  tipsy,  would  fall  equally  on  her 
feet  when  dropped  from  a  height  as  a  sober  cat.  The 
difficulty  of  the  experiment  would  lie  in  getting  a  cat  to 
drink  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  all  of  which  it  greatly  dis- 
likes. I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  is  by  fixing  the 
eye  on  the  things  around  that  a  rat  falling  from  a  height 
regulates  her  centre  of  pressure,  so  as  to  fall  on  her  feet. 
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venture  to  make  a  second  attempt,  where  he 
has  once  been  repulsed  with  success.  For 
this  reason,  in  coutitries  that  are  tolerably  in- 
habited, the  lion  is  so  cowardly,  that  he  is  often 
scared  away  by  the  cries  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  cat,  which  h  the  smallest  animal  of 
this  kind,  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  taken 
under  human  protection,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  fuithless  friend,  brought  to  oppose 
a  still  more  insidious  enemy.*  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  animal  of  this  tribe  whose  services 
can  more  than  recompense  the  trouble  of  their 
education,  and  whose  strength  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  its  anger  formidable.  The  lion,  or 
the  tiger,  may  easily  be  tamed,  and  rendered 
subservient  to  human  command;  but  even  in 
their  humblest,  and  most  familiar  moments, 
they  are  still  dangerous  since  their  strength 
is  such,  that  the  smaLest  fit  of  anger  or  caprice 
may  have  dreadful  consequences.  But  the 
cat,  though  easily  offended,  and  often  capri- 
cious in  her  resentments,  is  not  endowed  with 
powers  sufficient  to  do  any  great  mischief. 
Of  all  animals,  when  young,  there  is  none 
more  prettily  playful  than  the  kitten;  but  it 
seems  to  lose  this  disposition  as  it  grows  old, 
and  the  innate  treachery  of  its  kind  is  then 
seen  to  prevail.  From  being  naturally  raven- 
ous, education  teaches  it  to  disguise  its  appe- 
tites, and  to  watch  the  favourable  moment 
of  plunder;  supple,  insinuating,  and  artful,  it 
has  learned  the  arts  of  concealing  its  inten- 
tions till  it  can  put  them  into  execution;  when 
the  opportunity  offers,  it  at  once  seizes  upon 
whatever  it  finds,  flies  off  with  if,  and  con- 
tinues at  a  distance  till  it  supposes  its  offence 
forgotten.  The  cat  has  only  the  appearance 
of  attachment;  and  it  may  easily  be  perceived, 
by  its  timid  approaches,  and  side- long  looks, 
that  it  either  dreads  its  master,  or  distrusts  his 
kindness;  different  from  the  dug,  whose  cares- 
ses are  sincere,  the  cat  is  assiduous  rather  for 
its  own  pleasure  than  to  please;  and  often 
gains  confidence  only  to  abuse  it  The  form 
of  its  body,  and  its  temperament,  correspond 
with  its  disposition;  active,  cleanly,  delicate, 
and  voluptuous,  it  loves  its  ease,  and  seeks 
the  softest  cushions  to  lie  on.  **  Many  of  its 
habits,  however,  are  rather  the  consequences 
of  its  formation,  than  the  result  of  any  per- 
versenessin  its  disposition;  it  is  timid  and  mis- 
trustful,' because   its  body  is  weak,  and  its 


She  is,  however,  aided  in  this  by  the  form  of  her  body, 
somewhat  the  reverse  of  that  of  a  grey-houud,  the  centre 
of  pressure  lying  far  baclc  from  the  head,  and,  conse* 
quently,  bringing  down  the  hind  feet  rather  before  the 
fore  feet.— /?cn«wV  Alphabet  of  Phytic*  or  Haiural 
Fkiiewphy, 

^  This  description  is  nearl>  translated  from  Mr  Buf- 
fon ;  what  I  have  added  is  marlvcd  with  inverted  com- 
mas.— Note  ly  GoltUndth, 


skin  tender;  a  blow  hurts  it  infinitely  more 
than  it  does  a  dog,  whose  hide  is  thick,  and 
body  muscular;  the  long  fur  in  which  the  cat 
is  clothed  entirely  disguises  its  shape,  which, 
if  seen  naked,  is  long,  feeble,  and  slender;  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  it  ap- 
pears much  more  fearful  of  chastisement  than 
the  dog,  and  often  flies  even  when  no  correc- 
tion is  intended.  Being  also  a  native  of  the 
warmer  climates,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
it  chooses  the  softest  bed  to  lie  on,  which  is 
always  the  warmest." 

The  cat  goes  with  young  fifty-six  days,  and 
seldom  brings  forth  above  five  or  six  at  a  time. 
The  female  usually  hides  the  place  of  her  re- 
treat from  the  male,  who  is  often  found  to  de. 
vour  her  kittens.  She  feeds  them  for  some 
weeks  with  her  milk,  and  whatever  small  ani- 
mals  she  can  take  by  surprise,  accustoming 
them  betimes  to  rapine.  Before  they  are  a 
year  old,  they  are  fit  to  engender;  the  female 
seeks  the  male  with  cries;  nor  is  their  copula- 
tion  performed  without  great  pain,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  passage  in  the  female.  They 
live  to  about  the  age  of  ten  years;  and  during 
that  period  they  are  extremely  vivacious,  suf- 
fering to  be  worried  a  long  time  before  they 
die. 

The  young  kittens  are  very  playful  ^nd 
amusing;  but  their  sport  soon  turns  into  malice, 
and  they,  from  tlie  beginning,  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  cruelty;  they  often  look  wistfully  Xo- 
wards  the  cage,  sit  centinels  at  the  mouth  of 
a  mouse-hole,  and  in  a  short  time  become  more 
expert  hunters  than  if  they  had  received  the 
instructions  of  art  Indeed,  their  disposition 
is  so  incapable  of  constraint,  that  all  instruc- 
tion would  be  but  thrown  away.  It  is  true, 
that  we  are  told  of  the  Greek  monks  of  tbe 
isle  of  Cyprus  teaching  cats  to  hunt  the  ser- 
pents with  which  the  island  is  infested;  but 
this  may  be  natural  to  the  animal  itself,  an<i 
they  might  have  fallen  upon  such  a  pursuit 
without  any  instruction.  Whatever  animal 
is  much  weaker  than  themselves,  is  to  tbcm 
an  indiscriminate  object  of  destruction.  Birds, 
young  rabbits,  hares,  rats,  and  mice,  bats, 
moles,  toads,  and  frogs,  are  all  equally  pur- 
sued; though  not,  perhaps,  equally  acceptable. 
The  mouse  seems  to  be  their  favourite  game; 
and,  although  the  cat  has  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing in  but  a  mean  degree,  it,  nevertheless, 
knows  those  holes  in  which  it  resides.  I 
have  seen  one  of  them  patiently  watch  a  whole 
day  until  the  mouse  appeared,  and  continue 
quite  motionless  until  it  came  within  reacb, 
and  then  seize  it  with  a  jump.  Of  all  the 
marks  by  which  the  cat  discovers  its  natural 
malignity,  that  of  playing  and  sporting  witb 
its  little  captive,  before  killing  it  outright,  is 
the  most  flagrant 

Tbe  fixed  inclination  which  they  discover 
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for  thb  peculiar  manner  of  pursuit,  arises  from 
the  conformation  of  tlieir  eyes.  The  pupil 
in  man,  and  in  most  other  animals,  is  capable 
but  of  a  small  degree  of  contraction  and  dila- 
tation,  it  enlarges  a  little  in  the  dark,  and 
contracts  when  the  light  pours  in  upon  it  in 
too  great  quantities.  In  the  eyes  of  cats, 
however,  this  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  is  so  considerable,  that  the  pupil,  which 
by  day  light  appears  narrow  and  small  like 
the  black  of  one's  nail,  by  night  expands  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and,  as  every 
one  must  have  seen,  their  eyes  seem  on  fire. 
By  this  peculiar  conformation,  their  eyes  see 
better  in  darkness  than  light;  and  the  animal 
is  thus  better  adapted  for  spying  out  and  sur- 
prising its  prey. 

Although  the  cat  is  an  inhabitant  of  our 
houses,  yet  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a  de- 
pendent; although  perfectly  tame,  yet  it  ac- 
knowledges no  obedience;  on  the  contrary,  it 
does  only  just  what  it  thinks  fit,  and  no  art 
can  control  any  of  its  inclinations.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  but  half  tamed;  and  has  its  attach, 
nients  rather  to  the  place  in  which  it  resides, 
than  to  the  inhabitant  If  the  inhabitant  quits 
the  house,  the  cat  still  remains;  and  if  carried 
elsewhere,  seems  for  a  while  bewildered  with 
its  new  situation.  It  must  take  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  holes  and  retreats  in  which 
its  prey  resides,  with  all  the  little  labyrinths 
through  which  they  often  make  good  an  es- 
cape. 

The  cat  is  particularly  fearful  of  water,  of 
cold,  and  of  ill  smells.  It  loves  to  keep  in 
the  sun,  to  get  near  the  fire,  and  to  rub  itself 
against  those  who  carry  perfumes.  It  is  ex- 
cessively fond  of  some  plants,  such  as  valerian, 
marum,  and  cat-mint;  against  these  it  rubs, 
smells  them  at  a  distance,  and,  at  last,  if  they 
be  planted  in  a  garden,  wears  them  out 

This  animal  eats  slowly, and  with  difficulty, 
as  its  teeth  are  rather  made  for  tearing,  than 
chewing  its  aliments.  For  this  reason  it  loves 
the  most  tender  food,  particularly  fish,  which 
it  eats  as  well  boiled  as  raw.  Its  sleeping  is 
very  light;  and  it  often  seems  to  sleep,  the 
better  to  deceive  its  prey.  When  the  cat  walks 
it  treads  very  softly,  and  without  the  least 
noise;  and  as  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  it  is 
cleanly  to  the  last  degree.  Its  fur  also  is  usu- 
ally sleek  and  glossy;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
hair  is  easily  electrified;  sending  forth  shining 
sparks,  if  nibbed  in  the  dark. 

*'  The  wild  cat  breeds  with  the  tame;^  and, 
therefore,  the  latter  may  be  considered  only 
as  a  variety  of  the  former,*  however,  they  dif- 


'  British  Zoology. 

*  That  Uie  genuine  wild  cat  of  the  British  islands  is 
•pecifically  distinct  from  our  domestic  race,  is  now  uni- 
vtirially  admitted.     At  the  same  tiuie,  it  often  ha|>i)tns 


fer  ill  some  particulars:  the  cat,  in  its  savage 
state,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  house-cat; 
and  its  fur  being  longer,  gives  it  a  greater 
appearance  than  it  really  has;  its  head  is  big. 


Uiat  individuals  of  our  domestic  breed  heiake  themselves 
to  the  woods,  or  to  extensive  preserves  of  game,  where, 
finding  their  supply  of  food  abundant,  they  permanent!) 
establish  themselves,  and  lead  an  independent  life.  Surb 
emancipated  individuals  as  these  must  not  be  con/ounded 
with  the  genuine  wild  cat,  an  animal  essentially  distinct, 
and  an  aboriginal  of  our  island.  We  hear  it  often  asserted 
that  the  ivM  and  tame  cat  breed  together,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  titat  the  teitdcai  in  this  case  is  one 
of  the  domestic  species,  leading  an  independent  life.  Such 
have  frequently  come  under  our  own  cognizance ; — we 
liave  Icnown  tliem  haunt  coppices  and  woods  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  farm  houses,  and  commit  extensive  ravages 
among  the  poultry  and  pigeons.  The  grounds  upon 
which  the  specific  distinctions  between  the  domestic  cat 
and  the  wild  cat  is  now  admiUed,  consist  in  their  decided 
difference  of  general  conformation ;  besides  standing 
higher  on  the  limbs,  the  body  of  the  vfikl  cai  is  much 


more  robust  than  in  the  tame ;  rhe  tail  is  shorter,  and 
instead  of  tapering,  terminates  somewhat  abruptly,  being 
even  fuller  at  its  extremity  than  at  its  base;  it  is  alsu 
invariably  tipped  with  black.  The  lips  and  solos  of  the 
feet  are  also  black.     In  the  domestic  cat  the  head  is 


moderate  and  rounded,  the  body  slender,  the  Uil  long 
and  Upering,  the  colours  variable.  Of  the  original  in- 
troduction  of  the  domestic  cat  into  our  island  we  have 
no  information;  but  we  know  that,  at  an  early  period  in 
England,  the  domestic  cat  was  highly  valued,  a  circum- 
stance strongly  corroborative  of  the  specific  distinction 
between  it  and  the  wild  cat,  which,  though  now  com- 
paratively rare,  was  formerly,  while  England  was  but 
partially  cleared  of  the  dense  forests  which  on<e  covered 
it,  extremely  abundant,  insomuch  that  the  procuring  of 
young  litters  could  have  been  of  little  difficulty. 

The  origin  of  our  domestic  cat  is  attributed  by  M. 
Temminck  to  a  species  indigenous  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia, 
and  Nortliem  Africa,  and  known  under  the  scientific 
name  of  Feiis  maniculata.  However  this  may  be,  the 
domestic  cat  was  among  the  sacred  animals  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; it  was  kept  in  their  temples,  is  figured  on  the  re- 
mains  of  Egyptian  monuments,  and  its  mummies  are 
found  in  the  tombs, — circumsUnces  leading  to  a  plausible 
hypothesis  that  its  first  domestication  is  to  be  attributed 
to  that  people,  and  that  it  is  an  aboriginal  of  the  country 
!  adjacent  to  Egypt,  or  of  Egypt  iteell 
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ger,  and  face  flatter;  the  teeth  and  claws  much 
more  formidable;  its  muscles  verj  strong,  as 
being  formed  for  rapine;  the  tail  is  of  a  mo- 
derate length,  but  very  thick  and  flat,  marked 
with  alternate  bars  of  black  and  white,  the 
end  always  black;  the  hips  and  hind  part  of 
the  lower  joints  of  tlie  leg,  are  always  black; 
the  fur  is  very  soft  and  fine:  the  general  col- 
our of  these  animals,  in  England,  is  a  yel- 
lowish white,  mixed  with  a  deep  gray.  These 
colours,  though  they  appear  at  first  sight  con- 
fusedly blended  together,  yet,  on  a  close  in- 
spection, will  be  found  to  be  disposed  like  the 
streaks  on  the  skin  of  the  tiger,  pointing  from 
the  back  downwards,  rising  from  a  black  list, 
that  runs  from  the  head,  along  the  middle  of 
the  back,  to  the  tail  This  animal  is  found 
in  our  larger  woods;  and  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  the  carnivorous  kinds  in  this  kingdom. 
It  inhabits  the  most  mountainous  and  woody 
parts  of  these  islands,  living  mostly  in  trees, 
and  feeding  only  by  night  It  often  happens, 
that  the  females  of  the  tame  kitid  go  into  the 
woods  to  seek  mates  among  the  wild  ones.  It 
should  seem,  that  these,  however,  are  not  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  but  were 
introduced  first  in  a  domestic  state,  and  after- 
wards became  wild  in  the  wood^  by  ill  usage 
or  neglect  Certain  it  is,  the  cat  was  an  ani- 
mal much  higher  in  esteem  among  our  ances. 
tors  than  it  is  at  present  By  the  laws  of 
Howel,  the  price  of  a  kitten,  before  it  could 
see,  was  to  be  a  penny ;  till  it  caught  a  mouse, 
two-pence;  and  when  it  commenced  mouser, 
four-pence;  it  was  required,  besides,  that  it 

The  wild  cat,  thus  estaUlished  as  distinct  from  the 
tame  breed,  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe, 
wherever  extensive  woods  afford  it  an  asylum:  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  and 
the  western  parts  of  Asia;  and,  though  scarce,  is  not 
extirpated  in  the  British  islands.  Its  chief  strongholds 
are  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  the 
larger  woods  being  its  place  of  resort,  and  of  conceal- 
ment by  day.  Here  it  lurks  on  the  branches  of  large 
trees.  In  the  hollows  of  decayed  trunks,  and  in  the  clefts 
and  holes  of  rocks,  issuing  forth  at  night  to  seek  its  prey; 
on  hares,  rabbits,  grouse,  partridges,  and  all  kind  of 
game,  it  commits  sad  havoc,  and  the  (Bathers  of  its  vie* 
tims,  scattered  about,  often  betray  its  presence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  game- 
keeper, who  lets  pass  no  opportunity  of  destroying  such 
noxious  **  vermin."  Young  lambs  and  fawns  are  by  no 
means  safe  from  its  attack;  indeed  of  all  our  native 
beasts  of  prey,  at  present  living  within  the  precincts  of 
our  island,  it  is  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive.  Pen- 
nant calls  it  the  «  British  tiger,"  and  if  it  has  not  the 
strength  and  sixe  of  the  tiger  it  has  all  its  ferocity.  The 
destruction  of  the  wild  cat  is  not  altogether  destitute  of 
danger ;  for  when  hard  pressed,  or  enraged  by  a  wound 
too  slight  to  disable  it,  it  darts  fiercely  on  its  opponent, 
aiming  chiefly  at  the  face  and  eyes,  and  using  both  claws 
and  teeth  with  vindictive  fury  ;  it  clings  on  to  the  last, 
tearing  and  rending  until  fairly  despatched,  its  assailant 
bearing  serere  marks  of  the  fray. 

The  sin)  to  which  this  species  attains  is  sometimM , 


should  be  perfect  in  its  senses  of  hearing  and 
seeing,  be  a  good  mouser,  have  the  claws 
whole,  and  be  a  good  nurse.  If  it  failed  in 
any  of  these  qualities,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit 
to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value.  If 
any  one  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded 
the  prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch 
ewe,  its  fleeco  and  lamb,  or  as  much  wheat  as 
when  poured  on  the  cat,  suspended  by  the  tail, 
(the  head  touching  the  floor,)  would  form  a 
heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  for- 
mer. From  hence  we  discover,  besides  a  pic- 
ture of  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  a  strong 
argument  that  cats  were  not  naturally  bred  in 
our  forests.  An  animal  that  could  have  been 
so  easily  taken,  could  never  have  been  rated 
so  highly ;  and  the  precautions  laid  down  to 
improve  the  breed,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous,  in  a  creature  that  multiplies  to  such  an 
amazing  degree. 

*'  In  our  climate,  we  know  but  of  one 
variety  of  the  wild  cat;  and,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  we  learn,  that  there  are 
but  very  few  differences  in  this  quadruped  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest  diflfer- 
ence,  indeed,  between  the  wild  and  the  tame 
cat,  is  rather  to  be  found  internally  than  in  their 
outward  form.  Of  all  other  quadrupeds,  the 
wild  cat  is,  perhaps,  that  whose  intestines  are 
proportionably  the  smallest  and  the  shortest 
The  intestines  of  the  sheep,  for  instance,  un- 
ravelled out,  and  measured  according  to  their 
length,  will  be  found  to  be  above  thirty  tiroes 
the  length  of  its  body ;  whereas  the  wild  cat's 
intestines  being  measured  out,  will  not  be 


vBry  great.  Bewick  svys  that  he  recollects  one  killed 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  measured,  from  the 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  upwards  of  five  feet.  For 
ourselves  we  have  never  seen  an  individual  of  such  d>- 
mensioDS,  and  are  inclined  to  suspect  a  mistake:  the 
males,  which  exceed  the  females,  are  seldom  more  than 
three  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  occupied  about  a 
third.  An  enraged  cat  of  even  these  dimensions  is  do 
trifling  antagonist;  like  all  the  smaller /c/tntf,  however, 
the  present  species  shuns  tlie  face  of  man,  and  does  not 
willingly  hazard  an  encounter.  The  female  pertitisp 
ciously  defends  her  young,  and  while  she  is  engaged 
with  her  progeny  it  is  not  very  safe  to  disturb  betr  hi  ber 
retreat:  she  usually  produces  four  or  five  at  a  birlii, 
making  a  bed  for  them  in  a  hollow  tree  or  the  fissure  of 
a  rock,  and  sometimes  she  even  usurps  tlie  nest  of  a 
large  bird  in  which  to  rear  her  yoimg. 

The  fur  of  thu  wild  cat  is  full  and  deep ;  on  liie  fare 
it  is  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  passing  ioto  greyish 
brown  on  the  head ;  several  interrupted  black  stripes  ex- 
tend from  the  forehead,  and  pass  between  tlie  ears  to  the 
occiput;  the  general  colour  of  the  body  is  dark  grey,  a 
dusky  UacJc  stripe  running  down  the  spine,  while  beauti- 
ful transverse  wavings  of  an  obscure  blackish  brovu 
adorn  the  sides ;  the  tail  is  ringed  with  the  same  tint, 
except  at  the  tip,  which  is  black. 

Pine  specimens  of  the  male  and  female  wild  cat, 
killed  in  Scotland,  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society;  as  is  also  a  specimen  of  the  /«fi»  mameulata^ 
the  alleged  origin  of  our  domestic  breed.  A  comparl* 
son  of  these  species  together  is  ooe  of  much  interciU 
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found  aboTC  three  limes  the  length  of  its  body. 
This  is  a  surprising  difference ;  but  we  may 
-account  for  it,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  in 
the  two  animals :  the  one  living  upon  vege- 
tables,  which  require  a  longer,  and  a  more  te- 
dious preparation,  before  they  can  become  a 
part  of  its  body  ;  the  other  living  upon  flesh, 
which  requires  very  little  alteration,  in  order 
to  be  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the 
creature  that  feeds  upon  it.  The  one,  there- 
fore ,  wanted  a  long  canal  for  properly  diges- 
ting and  straining  its  food  ;  the  other  but  a 
short  one,  as  the  food  is  already  prepared  to 
pass  the  usual  secretions :  however,  a  difficul- 
ty still  remains  behind  ;  the  intestines  of  the 
wild  cat  are,  by  one-third,  shorter  than  those 
of  the  tame.  How  can  we  account  for  this  ? 
If  we  say  that  the  domestic  cat,  living  upon 
more  nourishing  and  more  plentiful  provision, 
has  its  intestines  enlarged  to  the  quantity  with 
which  it  is  supplied,  we  shall  find  this  obser- 
vation contradicted  in  the  wild  boar  and  the 
wolf,  whose  intestines  are  as  lon^  as  those  of 
the  hog  or  the  dog,  though  they  lead  a  savage 
life,  and,  like  the  wild  cat,  are  fed  by  preca- 
rious  subsistence.  The  shortness,  therefore, 
of  the  wild  cat's-intestines,  is  still  imaccount- 
ed  for ;  and  most  naturalists  consider  the  difii- 
culty  as  inexplicable.  We  must  leave  it, 
therefore,  as  one  of  those  difficulties  which  fu- 
ture observation  or  accident  are  most  likely  to 
discover." 

This  animal  is  one  of  those  few  which  are 
common  to  the  new  continent,  as  well  as  the 
old.  When  Christopher  Columbus  first  dis- 
covered that  country,  a  hunter  brought  him 
one,  wliicli  he  had  discovered  in  the  woods  : 
it  was  of  the  ordinary  size,  the  tail  very  long 
and  thick.  They  were  common  also  in  Peru, 
although  they  were  not  rendered  domestic. 
They  are  well  known  also  in  several  parts  of 
Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Asia.  In  some  of 
these  countries  they  are  of  a  peculiar  colour, 
and  inclining  to  blue.  In  Persia,  Pietro  della 
Valle  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  cat, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Cborazan,  of 
the  figure  and  form  of  the  ordinary  one,  but 
infinitely  more  beautiful  in  the  lustre  and  co- 
lour of  its  skin.  It  is  of  a  gray  blue,  without 
mixture,  and  as  soft  and  shining  as  silk.  The 
tail  is  very  long,  and  covered  with  hair  six 
inches  long,  which  the  animal  thronvs  upon 
its  back,  like  the  squirrel.  Thesa  cats  are 
well  known  in  France ;  and  have  been  brought 
over  into  England,  under  the  name  of  the 
blue  cat,  which,  however,  is  not  their  colour. 

Another  variety  of  this  animal  is  called  by 
us  the  lion  cat ;  or,  as  others  more  properly 
term  it,  the  cat  of  Angorcu  These  are  larger 
than  the  common  cat,  and  even  than  the  wild 
one.  Their  hair  is  much  longer,  and  hangs 
about  tlieir  head  and  neck,  giving  this  crea^ 


tnre  the  appearance  of  a  lion.  Some  of  these 
are  white,  and  others  of  a  dun  colour.  These 
come  from  Syria  and  Persia,  two  countries 
which  are  noted  for  giving  a  long  soft  hair  to 
the  animals  which  are  bred  in  them.  The 
sheep,  the  goats,  the  do^s,  and  the  rabbits,  of 
Syria,  are  all  remarkable  for  the  fine  glossy 
length  and  softness  of  their  hair ;  but  particn. 
larly  the  cat,  whose  nature  seems  to  be  so  in. 
flexible,  conforms  to  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  soil,  loses  its  savage  colour,  which  it  pre- 
serves almost  in  every  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  assumes  the  most  beautiful  appearance. 
There  are  some  other  varieties  in  this  animal, 
but  rather  in  colour  than  in  form ;  *  and,  in 


1  We  have  many  varieties  of  rolour,  (says  Mr  Rhind,) 
in  the  domestic  cat:  the  principal  of  whicti  are,  a  deep 
glossy  black  without  a  single  white  rnark.^  a  black  and 
while  variously  arranged— a  black  yellow,  and  white,  as 
in  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  where  the  ground  colour  is 
white,  and  the  black,  or  brown  and  yellow,  beautifully 
intermixed  with  streaks  or  clouded  spots — a  pure  white 
— a  yellow  and  white — a  dun  coluur,  or  tawny,  either 
plain  or  with  stripes  of  a  deeper  colour — a  tabby,  or  grey- 
ish brown,  with  brown  or  blark  streaks — a  slate-colour> 
cd  or  blue  grey  (called  the  Chartreaux  cat)  generally  of 
a  large  size — a  slate- coloured,  with  very  long  fur,  espe- 
cially on  the  neck  and  Uil  (the  Persian  cat) — a  white, 
with  long  hair  (called  the  Angora  cat)— the  red  cat  (>f 
Tobolsk,  and  the  hanging-eared  cat  of  Chino.  Sir 
Stamford  Rafiles  mentions  a  variety  of  the  domestic  cat 
in  Java,  which  has  a  twisted  or  knobbed  tail,  and  some- 
times is  entirely  destitute  of  this  appendage.  A  tailless 
cat,  common  in  Corn\^'all  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr  Leach.  Shaw  also  notices  a  variety  with 
pencilled  or  tufted  ears  like  a  lynx,  which,  he  says,  is 
rare,  and  which  we  have  never  seen.  Of  these  varie- 
ties, the  most  singular  are  the  Persian  and  Angora  ;  the 
latter  has  sometimes  one  eye  blue  and  the  other  yellow. 
We  have  seen  some  cats  with  double  ears,  consisting  of 
miniature  convolutions  at  the  outer  corner  of  the  exter- 
nal auricle. 

In  treating  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  cat,  we  are 
aware  that  we  are  touching  on  debateable  ground.  While 
some  bestow  upon  poor  puss  all  the  epithets  of  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  ingratitude,  others,  finding  in  its  disposi- 
tion, kindness,  gentleness,  and  playfulness,  are  warm 
in  eulogies  of  their  favourite.  In  fact,  the  character  of 
the  cat  is  judged  of  too  much  by  comparison,  and  thus, 
like  many  persons  in  the  worid,  iU  stock  of  really  good 
qualities  are  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  all  its  bad 
propensities  magnified.  That  the  cat  has  not  the  saga- 
city, approaching  almost  to  human  reason,  of  the  dog — 
tliat  it  has  not  his  devotedness  of  affection,  his  entire 
self-control  and  patient  submissivencsa  under  the  rebuke 
of  his  master — is  not  to  be  denied,  nor,  fi  om  its  natural 
inherent  habiU,  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  it  should  have 
these  qualities  to  the  same  extent.  Neither  can  it  be 
affirmed  that  the  cat  is  in  dispoeition  to  be  estimated 
like  the  noble  and  patient  horse,  another  of  the  chief  and 
favourite  companions  of  man.  Yet  puss  is  not  only  the 
afl'ectionate  sharer  of  the  clean  and  quiet  hearth  of  the 
lonely  widow,  but  it  will  be  found  quietly  reposing  on 
the  silken  covered  cushion  in  the  boudoir  of  the  more 
wealthy;  and  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage  it  every 
where  finds  its  patrons,  to  whom  its  gambols  and  its  fawn- 
fngs,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  its  elegant  figure,  and 
its  graceful  motions,  are  all  circumstances  of  recommen- 
dation, lu  Ld,  it  is  bad  usage  alone  that  calls  forth  the 
nvage  propensities  of  this  feline  domestic;  with  geiitUi 
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general,  it  may  be  remarked ,  that  the  cat, 
when  carried  into  other  countries,  alters  but 
very  little,  still  preserving  its  natural  man- 
ners, habits,  and  conformation. 

THE  LION 

The  influence  of  climate  upon  mankind  is 
very  small;  ^  he  is  found  to  subsist  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  as  well  under  the  frozen  poles, 
as  beneath  the  torrid  zone;  but  in-  animals, 
the  climate  may  be  considered  as  congenial, 
and  a  kind  of  second  nature.  They  almost 
all  have  their  particular  latitudes,  beyond 
which  they  are  unable  to  subsist;  either  per- 

and  kind  treatment,  it  can  be  as  gentle,  and  kind,  and 
insinuating,  as  any  other  animal.  It  is  true,  even  in  its 
most  domestic  state,  it  exhibits  a  native  propensity  for 
prey,  and  hence  is  derived  its  usefulness:  though  fed 
with  tlie  most  delicate  dainties,  it  will  still  prefer,  as  a 
peculiar  delicacy,  a  mouse,  caught  by  its  own  prowess 
and  cunning,  and  it  will  revel  in  the  quivering  flesh  of 
the  yet  gasping  victim.  Still  nothing  can  exceed  the 
afiection  of  the  cat  to  those  who  treat  it  kindly.  This 
aflection  it  expresses  by  rubbing  its  body  close  on  the 
individual,  and  by  the  loud  purring  noise  indicative  of 
its  satisfaction.  It  will  not,  however,  bear  to  be  crossed ; 
and  though  it  returns  kindness  by  every  expression  in  its 
power,  it  is  also  prompt  to  retaliate  on  the  slightest  op- 
position. Neither  has  it  the  perception  of  the  dog,  in 
desisting  from  any  action  when  commanded  to  do  so;  it 
will  persist  in  clawing  food  ofl*  one's  plate,  and  has  no 
hesitation  in  stealing  whenever  it  can.  Although  the 
cat  can  be  made  to  perform  some  actions  at  the  command 
of  its  master,  such  as  leaping,  and  other  tricks,  yet  it 
does  so  always  with  reluctance,  and  has  by  no  means  the 
teachable  and  persevering  disposition  of  the  dog. 

In  the  manner  of  procuring  its  prey,  the  common  cat 
resembles  all  the  other  members  of  the  same  great  fam- 
ily. It  will  watch  for  hours,  with  the  utmost  eagerness 
and  assiduity,  the  peeping  of  a  moute  from  its  hiding- 
place  or  the  motions  of  a  bird  on  the  bough  of  a  tree ;  and 
when  the  proper  opportunity  airives,  it  pounces  with  one 
sudden  spring  on  the  unfortunate  object.  There  is  no 
sort  of  food  that  cats  show  a  greater  liking  for  than  fish, 
and  this  has  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  many  who 
are  led  to  conceive  that  in  a  state  of  nature  cats  could 
not  procure  such  food.  It  is  a  well- ascertained  fact, 
however,  that  cats  do  actually  take  small  fishes  from 
shallow  ponds  and  rivers.  Many  instances  have  been 
recorded  of  cats  catching  fish.  "  Mr  Moody  of  Jesmond, 
near  Newcastle,  had  a  cat,  in  1829,  which  had  been  in 
his  possession  for  some  years,  that  caught  fish  with  great 
assiduity,  and  frequently  brought  them  home  alive.  Be- 
sides minnows  and  eels,  she  occasionally  carried  home 
pilchards,  one  of  which,  about  six  inches  long,  was  found 
in  her  possession  in  August  1827.  She  also  contrived 
to  teach  a  neighbour's  cat  to  fish,  and  the  two  Imve  been 
seen  together  watching  by  the  Uis  for  fish.  At  other 
times  ttiey  have  been  seen  at  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
not  far  from  each  other,  on  the  look-out  for  their  prey.'' 
The  following  still  more  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
a  cat  fishing  in  the  sea,  appeared  in  the  Plymouth  Jour- 
nal, June  1828:—"  There  is  now  at  the  battery,  on  the 
Devil's  Point,  a  cat  which  is  an  expert  catcher  of  the 
finny  tribe,  being  in  the  constant  habit  of  diving  into 
the  sea,  and  bringing  up  the  fish  alive  in  her  mouth,  and 

1  This  description  is  principally  taken  from  Mr  Buf- 
Ibn:  such  parts  as  are  added  from  others,  I  have  marked 
with  inverted  commas. — Kate  by  Goldsmiih, 


ishing  with  a  moderate  cold,  or  dying  for 
want  of  a  frozen  air,  even  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate.  The  rein-deer  is  never  seen  to  depart 
from  the  icy  fields  of  the  north;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  lion  degenerates,  when  taken 
from  beneath  the  line.  The  whole  earth  is  the 
native  country  of  man;  but  all  inferior  ani- 
mats  have  each  their  own  peculiar  districts. 

Most  terrestrial  animals  are  found  larger, 
fiercer,  and  stronger  in  the  warm,  than  in 
the  cold  or  temperate  climates.  They  are 
also  more  courageous  and  enterprising;  all 
their  dispositions  seeming  to  partake  of  the 
ardour  of  their  native  soil.  The  lion  pro- 
duced under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  is  of 


depositing  them  in  the  guard-room,  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers.  She  is  now  seven  yeara  old,  and  has  long  been 
a  useful  caterer.  It  is  supposed  that  her  pursuit  of  the 
water-rats  first  taught  her  to  venture  into  the  water,  to 
which  it  is  well  known  puss  has  a  natural  aversion.  She 
is  as  fond  of  the  water  as  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  takes 
her  regular  peregrinations  along  the  rocks  at  its  edge, 
looking  out  for  her  prey,  ready  to  dive  for  them  at  a 
moment's  notice*"  We  recollect  a  cat  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  living 
on  small  fish,  which  she  caught  there;  but  she  also,  in 
the  first  instance,  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  the  water- 
rats,  whom  she  used  to  pursue  into  the  water. 

In  general,  however,  cats  show  a  great  disinclination 
to  moisture,  and  take  especial  care  to  keep  their  feet  dry. 
They  are  also  extremely  cleanly,  and  take  much  pains 
in  brushing  up  their  fur,  especially  about  the  face. 
Every  one  is  aware  that  if  a  cat  be  taken  Into  a  dark 
place,  and  its  back  gently  nibbed,  vivid  sparks  al  elec- 
tricity will  be  elicit^N.  These  sparks  will  be  stronger 
in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the  fur  of  the 
animal.  In  fact,  all  animals,  as  well  as  every  substance  on 
the  earth,  possesses  its  portion  of  electric  matter,  and  the 
reason  of  its  being  so  visible  in  the  case  of  the  cat,  is  in 
consequence  of  the  perfect  dryness  and  soft  silky  nature 
of  its  fur.  Cats,  too,  like  many  other  animals,  seem  to 
be  exceedingly  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes:  heoee 
the  cat  has  often  Iteen  styled  "  the  old  woman's  weather* 
glass."  Cats,  like  all  other  animals  of  prey,  sleep  much 
during  the  day,  and  roam  about  at  nighL  They  prefer 
warm  situations  near  the  fire  in  winter,  or  basking  op- 
posite to  the  sun  in  summer.  When  highly  pleased,  the 
cat  emits  a  sound  well  known  by  the  terra  purring;  this 
sound  seems  to  be  produced  through  the  nostrils,  and  is 
probably  the  vibration  of  some  membrane  about  the  palate 
or  lower  part  of  the  nostril ;  it  is  quite  voluntary,  and  can 
be  commanded  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  animal.  The  hunt- 
ing leopard  purrs  in  the  same  manner;  but  we  are  un- 
able to  say  whether  this  power  of  expressing  satis&ctien 
be  common  to  otliers  of  the  cat  tribe. 

The  mew  of  the  cat  is  by  no  means  pleasing,  and  its 
nocturnal  noises,  and  notes  of  love  and  war,  are  of  the 
most  harsh  and  grating  description.  Many  persons  have 
so  singular  an  antipathy  to  cats,  as  to  swoon  away  if  one 
happens  to  be  in  the  room  with  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  this  arises  from  any  immediate  odour  of  the 
animal,  directly  affecting  the  senses  of  such  persons,  or 
whether  it  be  not  merely  the  recollection  of  preconceived 
antipathies.  Cats  themselves  seem  to  have  some  singu- 
lar peculiarities  of  the  sense  of  smelling.  They  have 
a  dislike  to  many  odours,  while  they  arc  attracted  by  the 
scent  of  the  common  valerian  root,  with  a  pleasure  almost 
amounting  to  fascination. — NattmU  HUtoryoftkeFeHm 
Speciet,  by  fTiliiam  Rkind,  Etq,;  forming  vol.  it.  of 
the  MitceUany  of  Sat.  Hist,  edited  by  Sir  Tkomtu  Dick 
Lauder, 
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all  others  the  most  terrible,  the  most  undaunt- 
ed.  The  wolf  or  the  dog,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing  to  rival  him,  scarce  deserve  to  attend  his 
motions ,  or  become  his  providers.  Such,  how- 
ever, of  these  animals  as  are  bred  in  a  more 
temperate  climate,  or  towards  the  tops  of  cold 
and  lofty  mountains,  are  far  more  gentle,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  far  less  dangerous 
than  those  bred  in  the  torrid  valleys  beneath. 
The  lions  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  tops  of  which 
are  covered  in  eternal  snows,  have  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  ferocity  of  the  lions  of  Bil. 
dulgerid  or  Zaara,  where  the  plains  are  cover- 
ed with  burning  sands.  It  is  particularly  in 
these  frightful  deserts,  that  those  enormous 
and  terrible  beasts  are  found,  that  seem  to  be 
the  scourge  and  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  Happily  indeed  the  species  is  not 
very  numerous;  ancl  it  seems  to  be  diminish, 
ing  daily:  for  those.who  have  travelled  through 
these  countries,  assure  us,  that  there  are  by 
no  means  so  many  there  at  present,  as  were 
known  formerly;  and  Mr  Shaw  observes  that 
the  Romans  carried  fifty  times  as  many  lions 
from  Libya,  in  one  year,  to  combat  in  their 
amphitheatres,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
country  at  this  time.  The  same  remark  is 
made  with  regard  to  Turkey,  to  Persia,  and 
the  Indies;  where  the  lions  are  found  to  di- 
minish in  their  numbers  every  day.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  diminu- 
tion: it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to 
the  increase  of  the  force  of  other  quadrupeds, 
since  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  lion,  and  con- 
sequently,  instead  of  lessening  the  number, 
only  tend  to  increase  the  supplies  on  which 
they  subsist;  it  must  therefore  be  occasioned 
hy  the  increase  of  mankind,  who  is  the  only 
animal  in  nature  capable  of  making  head 
against  these  tyrants  of  the  forest,  and  pre- 
venting their  increase.  The  arms  even  of  a 
Hottentot  or  a  Negro  make  them  more  than 
a  match  for  this  powerful  creature-;  and  they 
seldom  make  the  attack,  without  coming  off 
victorious.  Their  usual  manner  is  to  find  out 
his  retreat,  and,  with  spears  headed  with  iron, 
to  provoke  him  to  the  combat :  four  men  are 
considered  as  sufficient  for  this  encounter;  and 
he  against  whom  the  lion  flies,  receives  him 
upon  his  spear,  while  the  others  attack  him 
behind:  the  lion,  finding  himself  wounded  in 
the  rear,  turns  that  way,  and  thus  gives  the 
man  he  first  attacked  an  opportunity  to  re- 
cover. In  this  manner  they  attack  him  on 
all  sides;  until,  at  last,  they  entirely  disable, 
and  then  despatch  him.  This  superiority  in 
the  numbers,  and  the  arts  of  man,  that  are 
sufficient  to  conquer  the  lion,  serve  also  to 
enervate  and  discourage  him;  for  he  is  brave 
only  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  his  for- 
mer encounters.  In  the  vast  deserts  of  Zaa- 
ra,  in  the  hunting  sands   that   lie   between 

VOL.  I. 


Mauritania  and  Ne^roland,  in  the  uninha- 
bited countries  that  lie  to  the  north  of  Cat- 
fraria,  and,  in  general,  in  all  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  where  man  has  not  fixed  his  habita. 
tion,  the  lions  are  found  in  great  numbers, 
and  preserve  their  natural  courage  and  force.' 


'  In  modem  times  the  Hod  is  only  Icnown  to  exist,  in 
his  wild  state,  on  the  African  continent,  and  more  par- 
ticularly fa  its  interior,  and  throughout  some  of  the  hot- 
ter districts  of  Asia.  The  form  and  rountenance  of  the 
animal  are  strilcingly  indicative  of  boldness,  power,  and 


dignity.  The  length  of  his  body,  meanired  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  varies  from  five  to 
seven  feet,  and  the  average  height  is  about  four  feet. 
The  colour  is  a  pale  tawny,  inclining  to  white  beneath ; 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  four 
feet  long,  there  is  a  tuft  of  dark-coloured  hair.  The 
limbs  of  the  animal  are  strong,  and  the  hind  legs  in  par. 
ticular  are  extremely  muscular,  the  spring  of  the  lion  de- 
pending on  the  haunches  and  thiglu.  The  daws,  with 
which  their  possessor  can  tear  the  limbs  from  a  bufialo,  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  adaptation  to  their  purpose.  They  are 
retractile,  but  not  into  sheaths,  like  those  of  most  otlier 
beasts  of  prey;  in  the  lion's  paw,  the  retraction  is  per- 
formed by  another  mechanism.  The  bone  of  the  la.<:t 
toe  but  one,  by  bending  itself  outwards,  gives  place  to 
the  last,  which  is  only  articulated  to  it;  and  to  which 
the  claw  is  fastened  so  as  to  bend  itself  upwards  and 
sideways,  more  easily  than  downwards;  so  that  the  bone 
which  is  at  the  end  of  every  toe  being  almost  continu- 
ally bent  upwards,  the  point  which  rests  upon  the  ground 
is  not  the  extremity  of  the  toe,  but  the  node  of  the 
articulation  of  the  last  two  bones ;  and  thus,  in  walking, 
the  claws  remain  elevated  and  retracted  between  the 
toes,  those  of  the  right  paws  towards  the  right,  and  those 
of  the  left  towards  the  left,  side  of  the  toes.  Without 
this  admirable  contrivance,  the  animal  would  be  en- 
tangled in  the  soft  earth  at  every  tread. 

The  large,  shaggy,  pendant  mane  of  the  lion  gives 
a  dignified  and  thickset  appearance  to  his  head  and 
shoulders.     This  ornament  the  lioness  is  deficient  in: 


she  is,  besides,  considerably  smaller  than  the  male.  Her 
young,  at  birth,  are  like  a  pug-dog  in  size,  and  they  do 
not  leave  their  parent  for  nearly  twelve  months. 

It  is  only  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  at  the  present  day, 
that  lions  are  to  be  found  of  the  full  siae  and  strength 
which  perUin  to  the  race.  The  lions  of  India,  and  of 
Asia  generally,  are  comparatively  diminutive,  though 
still  powerful  enough  to  vindicate  the  sovereignty  ot 
their  breed.  How  prodigious  the  strength  of  the  lion 
S  « 
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Accustomed  to  measure  their  strength  with 
every  animal  they  meet,  the  habit  of  conquer- 
ing renders  them  intrepid  and  terrible.  Hav- 
ing never  experienced  the  dangerous  arts  and 

is,  may  be  conoeired  from  the  fact,  that  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  dragging  for  a  long  way  the  heaviest  ox, 
and  carries  a  horse,  heifer,  hart,  or  other  lesser  prey, 
thrown  orer  his  shoulder,  to  any  distance  he  may  find 
coQTenient.  "  I  have  myself,"  says  Mr  Barrow,  the 
welUknown  African  traveller,  <<  witnessed  an  Instance 
of  a  very  young  lion  conveying  a  horse  a  mile  from  the 
spot  where  he  had  killed  it :  and  a  more  extraordinary 
case  has  been  mentioned  to  me  on  good  authority,  where 
a  lion,  having  caiTied  off  a  heifer  of  two  years  old,  was 
followed  on  the  track  for  five  hours,  above  thirty  English 
miles,  by  a  party  on  horseback  ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  distance,  the  carcass  of  the  heifer  was  only  once 
or  twice  discovered  to  have  touched  the  ground."  The 
strength  of  the  animal  is  still  more  fiilly  exhibited,  per- 
haps, by  the  manner  in  which  he  kills  his  prey.  To 
effect  this,  he  seldom  or  never  uses  his  teeth  or  claws ; 
a  stroke  of  his  paw  is  in  general  sufficient,  and  one  of 
his  blows  has  been  knovrn  frequently  to  break  the 
back  of  a  horse.  It  is  true,  that  at  his  first  onset  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body  assists  in  bringing  the  prey  to 
the  eai'th ;  the  attack  being  always  made  by  a  spring  from 
a  considerable  distance— such  a  distance,  indeed,  as  is 
alone  sufficient  to  indicate  his  great  power.  For  this 
spring  he  lies  couching  and  preparing,  in  the  attitude 
best  fitted  to  give  force  to  the  exertion.  Even  when 
the  prey  is  on  the  ground,  he  still  uses  his  paw,  till  his 
stroke  is  mortal. 

The  lion  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  chosen 
symbol  of  boldness,  and,  whether  justly  or  not,  the 
qualities  of  nobleness  and  generosity,  that  ever  should 
accompany  true  courage,  have  also  been  almost  uni- 
versally assigned  to  the  animal.  A  sleeping  creature, 
it  has  been  said,  the  lion  will  not  injure;  and  for  the 
extraction  of  a  thorn  from  his  festering  paw,  gratitude 
has  made  the  animal,  according  to  an  old  anecdote,  be- 
come purveyor  to  his  benefactor  in  the  desert,  and  quell 
foi*  his  sake  the  fiercest  cravings  of  hunger.  Witliout 
giving  an  unqualified  assent  to  such  opinions  as  these, 
we  are  not  bound,  on  the  otlier  hand,  to'  adopt  a  belief 
of  the  very  opposite  kind,  and  to  conclude,  as  Mr  Bar- 
row  would  have  us,  that  the  lion  is  treacherous  and 
cowardly,  braving  danger  only  when  rendered  desperate 
by  hmiger,  and  shrinking  timidly  from  it,  when  unsti- 
mulated by  the  cravings  of  appetite.  The  principal 
foundation  for  this  opinion  of  Mr  Barrow  rests  upon  a 
circumstance,  of  which  several  instances  have  occurred, 
and  one  of  which  we  shall  now  relate.  An  officer  in 
India  chanced  one  day  to  stroll  into  the  jungle,  hi  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  quarters,  and,  before  he  had  gone 
far,  encountered  a  large  lion  face  to  face.  Both  parties 
came  to  a  dead  halt,  and  gaeed  earnestly  at  each  other. 
The  officer  had  no  arms  with  him,  save  a  sword,  which 
in  an  assault  from  such  an  enemy  as  that  before  Iiim, 
would  be  utterly  useless.  Giving  himself  up  as  lost,  he 
had  still  presence  of,  mind  to  recollect  that  Hons  and 
tigers  sometimes  gave  way,  it  was  said,  to  a  firm  gaze 
from  man's  eye.  He  therefore  stood  motionless,  looking 
as  steadily  as  possible  upon  the  beast.  The  lion,  which 
appeared  ready  to  spring,  after  a  minute  or  so  grew  dis- 
turbed, slunk  aside,  and  attempted  to  creep  round  upon 
him.  The  officer  steadily  turned  his  face  to  the  new 
quarter  of  attack,  and  the  animal  as  regularly  shrunk 
from  his  eye.  This  manoeuvring  continued  nearly  half 
an  hour,  when  the  lion  at  last  slunk  into  the  thicket  and 
disappeared.  The  officer,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not 
foresee  any  more  pleasure  in  his  stroll,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  his  tent. 

This  inability  to  bear  the  gaze  of  the  human  eye  has 


combinations  of  man,  they  have  no  apprehetn 
sions  from  his  power.  They  boldly  face  him, 
and  seem  to  brave  the  force  of  his  arms. 
Wounds  rather  serve  to  provoke  their  rage 

been  put  to  the  proof,  involuntarily,  it  may  well  be  sup. 
posed,  on  several  occasions,  and  seems  to  be  perfectly 
authenticated,  both  in  the  instance  of  tigers  and  lions. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  impression  made  on  the  ani- 
mals  arises  simply  from  these  two  circumstances;  firstly, 
that  man  is  an  erect  being,  and  most  unlike  their  usual 
prey;  and,  secondly,  that  a  fixed  stare  is  a  confusin;; 
affair,  to  which  these  lords  of  the  thicket  are  totally  uo. 
accustomed.  Let  the  man  coiyoin  his  gaze  with  the 
movements  well  known  to  them,  of  resistance  or  flight, 
and  the  charm  is  fatally  dissolved.  This  proves  suffi. 
ciently,  we  think,  that  it  is  not  cowardice,  or  fear  of  op. 
position,  that  deters  them. 

Probably  we  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  de- 
fend  the  tiger  from  the  imputation  of  timidity,  but  such 
is  the  eOect  of  old  recollections,  that  to  permit  such  a 
stain  to  rest  on  the  lion  is  unendurable.  To  show  that 
the  lion  possesses  memory  and  gratitude,  and,  to  use 
language  usually  applied  to  human  beings,  possesses  a 
heart,  the  following  anecdote  may  suffice.  Mr  John 
Hope,  in  a  work  entitled  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse 
(1782),  thus  writes: — "One  day  I  had  the  honour  of 
dining  with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  After  dinner, 
the  company  attended  her  grace  to  see  a  lion  fed  whicii 
she  had  in  the  court.  While  we  were  admiring  his 
fierceness,  and  teazing  him  in  his  cage  with  sticks  to 
make  him  fly  at  us,  the  porter  came  and  informed  tho 
duchess,  that  a  serjeant  with  some  recruits^ at  the  gaUi 
bogged  to  see  the  lion.  Fler  grace,  with  great  condes- 
cension and  good-nature,  asked  permission  of  the  com- 
pany  to  admit  the  travellers.  They  were  accordingly 
admitted  at  the  moment  the  lion  was  growling  over  his 
prey.  The  serjeant,  advancing  to  the  cage,  called, 
*  Nero,  Nero,  poor  Nero,  don't  you  know  me  ? '  The 
animal  instantly  turned  his  head  to  look  at  him;  then 
rose  up,  left  his  food,  and  ran,  wagging  his  tail,  to  the 
side  of  the  cage.  The  man  put  his  hand  upon  him  and 
patted  him,  telling  us  at  the  same  time  that  it  nvas  three 
years  since  they  had  seen  each  other  ;  and  that  the  care 
of  the  lion,  on  his  passage  from  Gibraltar,  had  been  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  he  was  happy  to  see  tlie  poor  beast 
show  so  much  gratitude  for  his  attention.  The  lion,  in- 
deed,  seemed  perfectly  delighted ;  he  went  to  and  fro, 
rubbing  himself  against  the  place  where  the  seijeant 
stood,  and  licking  his  benefactor's  hand  as  he  held  it  out 
to  him^  The  man  wanted  to  go  into  the  cage  to  him, 
but  was  withheld  by  the  company." 

The  feats  of  the  lion  in  his  wild  state  are  by  no  means 
so  pleasing  to  record,  though,  if  we  were  inclined  to  be 
satirical,  \ve  might  say  that  in  his  savage  condition  he 
approaches  much  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  notion  of 
a  hero.  We  may  select  a  story  or  two  from  the  many 
that  are  told  of  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  fierce 
sovereign  of  the  wilds.  A  writer  in  the  South  African 
Journal  relates,  that  a  Dutch  setUer  at  the  Cape,  Lucas 
Van  Vuuren  by  name,  while  riding  one  day  across  the 
open  -plains,  saw  a  lion  at  some  distance.  Lucas  made 
a  circuit  to  avoid  him,  but  soon  perceived  that  the  lion 
had  a  mind  to  have  some  converse  with  him,  before 
permitting  him  to  pass.  The  Dutchman  had  no  arms 
and  his  horse  was  jaded,  yet,  on  approaching  a  favour- 
able  spot,  he  set  spurs  to  its  sides,  and  galloped  off  as 
the  only  chance  for  life.  All  the  Dutch  are  stout  gentle- 
men, which  was  greatly  to  the  rider's  disadvantage  in 
the  present  instance.  The  lion,  nimble  and  furious 
with  hunger,  speedily  overtook  the  fugitives,  and  «t 
one  bound  on  the  horse's  back,  behind  Lucas,  brought 
the  whole  to  the  ground.  The  Dutchman,  happily, 
was  unhurt,  and  crawled    from  the   spot,  leaving  tlw 
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than  repress  their  ardour.  They  are  not 
daunted  even  with  the  opposition  of  numbers; 
a  single  lion  of  the  desert  often  attacks  an 
entire  caravan;  and,  after  an  obstinate  com- 
bat, when  he  finds  himself  overpowered,  in- 
stead of  ilying,  he  continues  to  combat,  re- 
treating and  still  facing  the  enemy,  till  he 
dies.  On  the  contrary,  the  lions  which  inhabit 
the  peopled  countries  of  Morocco  or  India, 
having  become  acquainted  with  human  power, 
and  experienced  man's  superiority,  have  lost 
all  their  courage  so  as  to  be  scared  away 
with  a  shout ;  and  seldom  attack  any  but 
the  unresisting  flocks  or  herds,  which  even 
women  and  children  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect 

This  alteration  in  the  lion's  disposition  suf- 
ficiently  shows  that  he  might  easily  be  tamed, 
and  admit  of  a  certain  degree  of  education. 
"In  fact,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
the  keepers  of  wild  beasts  to  play  with  this 
animal,  to  pull  out  his  tongue,  and  even  to 
chastise  him  without  a  cause.  He  seems  to 
bear  it  all  with  the  utmost  composure;  and  we 
very  rarely  have  instances  of  his  revenging 
these  unprovoked  sallies  of  impertinent  cruelty. 
However,  when  his  anger  is  at  last  excited, 
the  consequences  are  terrible.     Labet  tells  us 


Hon  90  intent  on  worrying  the  horse  as  not  to  notice 
the  doings  of  Lucas,  who  made  off  with  all  speed  to  the 
nearest  habitation.  To  the  fierceness  of  the  lion's  ap. 
petite  the  man  o\ved  his  life.  On  returning  to  the  spot 
next  day,  a  few  clean-picked  bones  were  all  that  re- 
mained  to  substantiate  the  Dutchman's  story,  \vho,  in 
telling  it  afterwards,  used  ahrays  to  lament  the  loss  of 
ills  saddle,  and  to  consider  its  abstraction  as  the  worst 
point  in  the  lion's  conduct,  "  seeing  (as  Lucas  gravely 
observed)  it  was  a  thing  for  which  he  could  have  no 
possible  use." 

Dr  Sparrman  relates  a  story  of  a  Hottentot,  who  be- 
ing one  evening  far  from  home  in  the  open  plains,  saw, 
to  his  great  uneasiness,  a  lion  at  some  distance  watching 
apparently  his  motions.  The  man  looked  round  anxious- 
ly for  a  secure  place  to  take  refuge  in  for  the  night,  but 
could  see  none.  At  length  he  bethought  himself  of  an 
expedient  to  test  the  lion's  intentions  towards  him 
without  danger.  He  crept  under  the  ledge  of  a  preci- 
pice which  chanced  to  be  near  him,  and,  though  it 
was  growing  very  dark,  he  could  perceive  that  the  lion 
had  followed  him  closely,  and  was  but  a  little  way 
off.  The  Hottentot  then  stripped  himself  of  hie  uppef 
covering  and  his  hat,  and  placing  them  on  his  stick, 
waved  them  gently  backwards  and  forwards  above  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  The  eipedient  \ys  successful.  The 
lion,  after  coming  witliin  springing  distance,  lay  for 
an  instant,  and  then  bounded  on  his  imaginary  prey. 
The  Hottentot  had  the  satis&ctioo  of  hearing  his 
dying  yell,  as  he  was  dashed  in  his  iall  from  rock  to  rock 
below. 

It  is  in  Africa  cliiefly,  and  occasionally  in  Asia,  as 
we  have  said,  that  lion-adventures  like  these  take  place 
in  modem  times.  But  in  ancient  times  these  scenes 
%vere  enacted  not  so  iar  from  home.  Southern  Europe, 
and  particularly  Turkey  in  Europe,  appears  to  have 
harboured  lions  in  considerable  numbers.  Not  to  men* 
tion  Homer  and  otlier  Grecian  poets,  who  make  frequent 
allusions  to  the  lion,  early  writers,  whose  veracity  may 
be  depended  on,  describe  these  animals  as  existing  in 


I  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  a  lion  in  his  charoberf 
land  employed  a  servant  to  attend  it;  who, 
as  is  usual,  mixed  his  blows  with  caresses. 
This  ill  judged  association  continued  for  some 
time;  till  one  morning  the  gentleman  was 
awakened  by  a  noise  in  his  room,  which  at 
first  he  could  not  tell  the  cause  of;  but  draw- 
ing the  curtains,  he  perceived  a  horrid  spec- 
tacle;  the  lion  growling  over  the  man's  head, 
which  he  had  separated  from  the  body,  and 
tossing  it  round  the  floor.  He  immediately, 
therefore,  flew  into  the  next  room,  calling  to 
the  people  without,  and  had  the  animal  se- 
cured from  doing  farther  mischief."  How- 
ever,  this  single  account  is  not  sufficient  to 
weigh  against  the  many  instances  we  every 
day  see  of  this  creature^s  gentleness  and  sub- 
mission. He  is  often  bred  up  with  other  do- 
mestic  animals,  and  is  seen  to  play  innocently 
and  familiarly  among  them;  and,  if  ever  it 
happens  that  his  natural  ferocity  returns,  it  is 
seldom  exerted  against  his  benefactors.  As 
his  passions  are  strong ,  and  his  appetites  vehe- 
ment, one  ought  not  to  presume  that  the  im- 
pressions  of  education  will  always  prevail;  so 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  in  such  circum* 
stances  to  suffer  bini  to  ren  <  in  too  long  with- 
out food,  or  to  persist  in  irritating  and  abus- 

their  day  near  Greece.  Herodotus  says,  that  the  mooiv. 
tains  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  contained  many  of 
them,  so  many  indeed  that  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  the 
Persian  king,  were  destroyed  by  lions,  who  made  a 
descent  on  the  army  of  the  Asiatic  invader.  At  a  period 
considerably  later,  Xenophon,  in  his  treatise  on  hunt, 
ing,  says,  that  in  his  time  lions  were  hunted  and  caught 
in  Macedonia,  and  near  the  mountains  Pindus  and 
Olympus,  as  well  as  in  other  neighbouring  places. 
Prom  the  fabulous  legends,  ascribing  the  destruction  of 
lions  to  Hercules  and  other  demi-gods  and  heroes,  we 
may  conceive  that,  in  reality,  the  breed  was  extir- 
pated by  hunters  and  men  who  acquired  celebrity  from 
the  task. 

Thus,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  lions  did  at  one 
time  exist  in  Europe.  Indeed,  a  writer  who  lived  four 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  avers,  that  in  his  day  they 
were  still,  though  rarely,  to  be  foimd.  If  they  were  not 
existent  in  a  native  state  in  Europe  some  centuries  be- 
fore  and  after  the  beginning  of  our  era,  certain  it  is  that 
there  were  abundance  of  them  brought  to  it  from  other 
regions.  Sylla,  the  Roman  dictator,  in  his  triumphal 
games  at  Rome,  had  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  males, 
and  Pompey,  on  a  like  occasion,  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  and  Rheeu  lions  of  both  sexes,  exhibited  in 
fights  for  the  gratification  of  the  populace.  This  custom 
continued  throughout  the  whole  existence  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  all  the  Asiatic  and  African  princes,  being 
tributaries  of  the  great  city  transmitted  presents  of  wild 
beasts  from  all  quarters  to  gratify  the  ruling  taste.  After 
the  erection  of  the  Colosseum,  which  heM  sixty  thou- 
sand  specUtors,  the  splendour  of  these  wild.beast  fights 
surpassed  all  conception. 

Lions  are,  it  is  supposed,  long-lived  in  their  natural 
state,  one  in  the  Tower  of  London  having  reached  the 
age  of  seventy.  There  have  been  several  other  ex. 
amples  of  a  similar  longevity ;  and  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  Buffon  rates  the  length  of  their  existence 
much  too  low,  when  he  limits  it  to  twenty  years.— 
Cham6ert*  Journal. 
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iiig  him:  however,  namberless  accounts  assure 
us  that  his  anger  is  noble,  his  courage  mag- 
nanimous, and  his  disposition  grateful.  He 
has  been  often  seen  to  despise  contemptible 
enemies,  and  pardon  their  insults,  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  punish  them.  He  has 
been  seen  to  spare  the  lives  of  such  as  were 
thrown  to  be  devoured  by  him,  to  live  peace- 
ably with  them,  to  afford  them  a  part  of  his 
subsistence,  and  sometimes  to  want  food  him- 
self rather  than  deprive  them  of  that  life  which 
his  generosity  had  spared. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  lion  is  not  cruel, 
since  he  is  so  only  from  necessity,  and  never 
kills  more  than  he  consumes.  When  sati. 
Hted,  he  is  perfectly  gentle;  while  the  tiger, 
the  wolf,  and  all  the  inferior  kinds,  such  as 
the  fox,  the  pole-cat,  and  the  ferret,  kill  with- 
out remorse,  are  fierce  without  cause,  and,  by 
their  indiscriminate  slaughter,  seem  rather  to 
satisfy  their  malignity  than  their  hunger. 

The  outward  form  of  the  lion  seems  to  speak 
his  internal  generosity.  His  figure  is  strik- 
ing, his  look  confident  and  bold,  his  gait  proud, 
and  his  voice  terrible.  His  stature  is  not  over- 
grown, like  that  of  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros; 
nor  is  his  shape  clumsy,  like  that  of  the  hip- 
popotamos  or  the  ox.  It  is  compact,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  sizeable;  a  perfect  model  of  j 
strength  joined  with  agility.  It  is  muscular  I 
and  bold,  neither  charged  with  fat  nor  un- ' 
necessary  flesh.  It  is  sufficient  but  to  see  him 
in  order  to  be  assured  of  his  superior  force. 
His  large  head  surrounded  with  a  dreadful 
mane;  all  those  muscles  that  appear  under  the 
skin  swelling  with  the  slightest  exertions;  and 
the  great  breadth  of  his  paws,  with  the  thick- 
ness of  his  limbs,  plainly  evince  that  no  other 
animal  in  the  forest  is  capable  of  opposing  it. 
He  has  a  very  broad  face,  that,  as  some  have 
imagined,  resembles  the  human.  It  is  sur. 
rounded  with  very  long  hair,  which  gives  it  a 
very  majestic  air.  The  top  of  the  head,  the 
temples,  the  cheeks,  the  under-jaw,  the  neck, 
the  breast,  the  shoulder,  the  hinder  part  of 
the  legs,  and  the  belly,  are  furnished  with 
it,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  very  short  hair,  of  a  tawny  colour.  **  The 
length  of  the  hair  in  many  parts,  and  the 
shortness  of  it  in  others,  serves  a  good  deal  to 
disguise  this  animars  real  figure.  The  breast, 
for  instance,  appears  very  broad,  but  in  realitj^ 
it  is  as  narrow  and  contracted  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  generality  of  dogs  and  horses.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  tail  seems  to  be  of  an 
equal  thickness  from  one  end  to  the  other,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  of  the  hair  with  which 
it  is  encompassed ;  it  being  shorter  near  the 
insertion,  where  the  flesh  and  bones  are  large, 
and  growing  longer  in  proportion  as  its  real 
thickness  lessens  toward  the  point,  where  it 
ends  in  a  tuft     The  hair  about  the  neck  and 


the  breast  is  not  different  from  that  on  the  rest 
of  the  body,  except  in  the  length  of  it;  nor  is 
each  hair  pointed,  as  in  most  other  animals, 
but  of  an  equal  thickness,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  neck  is  very  strong,  but  not  com- 
posed of  one  solid  bone,  as  Aristotle  has  im- 
agined; on  the  contrary,  though  very  short 
and  muscular,  it  has  as  many  bones  as  the 
camel  or  the  horse;  for  it  is  universal  to  all 
quadrupeds  to  have  seven  joints  in  the  neck, 
and  not  one  of  them  have  either  more  or  less. 
However,  the  muscles  in  the  neck  of  the  lion, 
that  tie  the  bones  together,  are  extremely 
strong,  and  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
bones;  so  that-  ancient  authors,  who  have 
treated  of  this  animal,  have  mistaken  the 
whole  for  a  single  bone.  The  tongue  is  rough, 
and  beset  with  prickles  as  hazd  as  a  cat's 
claws;  these  have  the  grain  turned  backwards: 
so  that  it  is  probable  a  lion,  if  it  should 
attempt  to  lick  a  man's  hand,  as  we  arc  told 
it  sometimes  does,  would  tear  off  the  skin. 
The  eyes  are  always  bright  and  fiery;  nor 
even  in  death  does  this  terrible  look  forsake 
them.  In  short,  the  structure  of  the  paws, 
teeth,  eyes,  and  tongue,  are  the  same  as  in  a 
cat ;  and  also  in  the  inward  parts  these  two 
animals  so  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that 
the  anatomist  s  chief  distinction  arises  merely 
from  the  size." 

The  lion  has,  as  was  observed  before,  a 
large  mane,  which  grows  every  year  longer 
as  the  animal  grows  older  :  the  lioness  is  with- 
out this  ornament  at  every  age.  This  mane 
is  not  coarse  or  rough  as  in  a  horse,  but 
composed  of  the  same  hair  with  the  rest  of  the 
body,  lengthened  and  shining.  The  mane, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  nor  is  there  ever  any  difference  to  be 
found  in  the  colour  of  one  lion  from  that  of 
another.  What  the  ancients  might  have  said 
concerning  black  lions,  or  white,  or  streaked 
like  the  tiger,  is  not  confirmed  by  modem  ex- 
perience ;  so  that  these  varieties  have  never 
been  seen,  or  exist  no  longer. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  lion  is  not 
possessed  of  the  sense  of  smelling  in  such  per- 
fection as  most  other  animals.  It  is  also  ob- 
served, that  too  strong  a  light  greatly  incom- 
modes him.  This  is  more  than  probable  from 
the  formation  of  his  eyes,  which,  like  those  of 
the  cat,  seem  fitted  for  seeing  best  in  the  darL 
For  this  reason  he  seldom  appears  in  open 
dav,  but  ravages  chiefly  by  night;  and  not 
only  the  lion,  but  all  other  animals  of  the  cat 
kind,  are  kept  off  by  the  fires  which  the  inha- 
bitants  light  to  preserve  their  herds  and  flocks; 
the  brightness  of  the  flame  dazzles  their  eyes, 
which  are  only  fitted  for  seeing  in  the  dark ; 
and  they  are  afraid  to  venture  blindly  into 
those  places  which  they  know  to  be  filled  with 
their  enemies.     ''  It  is  equally  true  of  all  thii 
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kind,  that  they  hunt  rather  by  the  sight  than 
the  smell:  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
Hon  pursues  either  the  jackal  or  the  wild  dog, 
while  they  are  hunting  upon  the  scent;  and, 
when  they  have  run  the  beast  down,  he  comes 
in  and  monopolizes  the  spoil.  From  hence,  pro- 
bably, may  have  arisen  the  story  of  the  lion's 
provider :  these  little  industrious  animals  may 
often,  it  is  true,  provide  a  feast  for  the  lion  ; 
but  they  have  hunted  merely  for  themselves, 
and  he  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the 
fruits  of  their  toil." 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  boldly  attacks  all 
animals  that  come  in  his  way ;  but  as  he  is 
very  formidable,  and  as  they  all  seek  to  avoid 
him,  he  is  often  obliged  to  hide,  in  order  to 
take  them  by  surprise.^  For  this  purpose  he 
crouches  on  his  belly  in  some  thicket,  or  among 
the  long  grass,  which  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  forest ;  in  this  retreat  he  continues,  with 
patient  expectation,  until  his  prey  comes  with- 
in  a  proper  distance,  and  he  then  springs  after 
it  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  him,  and  often 
seizes  it  at  the  first  bound.  If  he  misses  the 
effort,  and  in  two  or  three  reiterated  springs 
cannot  seize  bin  prey,  he  continues  motionless 
for  a  time,  seems  to  be  very  sensible  of  his 
disappointment,  and  waits  for  a  more  success- 
ful opportunity.  In  the  deserts  and  forests 
his  most  usual  prey  are  the  gazelles  and  the 
monkeys,  with  which  the  torrid  regions 
abound.  The  latter  he  takes  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  upon  the  ground,  for  he  cannot 
climb  trees  like  the  cat  or  the  tiger.  He  de- 
vours a  great  deal  at  a  time,  and  generally 
fills  himself  for  two  or  three  days  to  come. 
His  teeth  arer  so  strong  that  he  very  easily 
breaks  the  bones,  and  swallows  them  .with  the 
rest  of  the  body.  It  is  reported  that  he  sus- 
tains  hunger  a  very  long  time,  but  thirst  he 

*  Uon  Hunting. — Ten  or  twelve  colonists,  mounted 
and  armed  with  their  large  guns,  go  out,  and  having, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs  and  Hottentots,  ascer- 
tained where  the  spoiler  lies,  approach  within  a  mode- 
rate distance,  and  then  alighting,  make  last  the  horses 
to  each  other  by  their  bridles  and  halters.  They  then 
advance  to  within  about  thirty  paces,  barking  the  horses 
liefore  them,  knowing  to  within  what  distance,  and  l>6- 
iiig  aware,  from  his  aspect  and  motions,  whether  he  is 
likely  to  anticipate  their  attack.  As  they  advance,  the 
lion  at  first  surveys  tliem  calmly,  and  wags  his  tail  as  iiv 
a  pleased  or  playful  humour;  but  when  they  approach 
nearer,  he  begins  to  growl,  and  draws  his  hind  parts  un- 
der his  breast  till  almost  nothing  of  him  is  seen,  except 
his  bushy,  bristling  mane,  and  his  eyes  of  living  fire 
gleaming  fiercely  from  the  midst  of  it.  He  is  now  fully 
enraged,  and  only  measuring  his  distance  in  act  to 
H>ring  upon  his  audacious  assailants.  This  is  the  criti- 
cal moment,  and  the  signal  for  half  the  party  to  fire.  If 
they  are  not  successful  in  killing  him  at  the  first  volley, 
he  springs  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  hones.  The  rest 
of  the  party  then  pour  in  their  fire  upon  him,  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  finish  his  career,  though,  perhaps,  with  the 
loss  of  one  or  more  horses ;  and  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  some*  even  of  the  huntsmen  are  destroyed  in  these 
dangerous  encounters. — Tktmtom'**  Traveh  in  Africa^ 


cannot  support  in  an  equal  degree,  his  tem- 
perament  being  extremely  hot;  some  have 
even  asserted  that  he  is  in  a  continual  fever. 
He  drinks  as  often  as  he  meets  with  water, 
lapping  it  like  a  cat,  which,  as  we  know, 
drinks  but  slowly.  He  generally  requires 
about  fifteen  pounds  of  raw  flesh  in  a  day  ;  he 
prefers  that  of  live  animals,  and  particularly 
those  which  he  has  just  killed.  He  seldom 
devours  the  bodies  of  anitnals  when  they  be- 
gin to  putrify,  and  he  chooses  rather  to  hunt 
for  a  fresh  spoil,  than  to  return  to  that  which 
he  had  half  devoured  before.  However, 
though  he  usually  feeds  upon  fresh  provision, 
his  breath  is  very  ofl'ensive,  and  his  urine  un- 
supportable. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  so  loud,  that  when 
it  is  heard  in  the  night  and  re-echoed  by  the 
mountains,  it  resembles  distant  thunder.  This 
roar  is  his  natural  note ;  for  when  enraged  he 
has  a  different  growl,  which  is  short,  broken, 
and  reiterated.  The  roar  is  a  deep  hollow 
growl,  which  he  sends  forth  five  or  six  times 
a-day,  particularly  before  rains.  The  cry  of 
anger  is  much  louder  and  more  formidable. 
This  is  always  excited  by  opposition;  and 
upon  those  occasions,  when  the  lion  summons 
up  all  his  terrors  for  the  combat,  nothing  can 
be  more  terrible.  He  then  lashes  his  sides 
with  his  long  tail,  which  alone  is  strong  enough 
to  lay  a  man  level.  Ho  moves  his  mane  in 
every  direction;  it  seems  to  rise  and  stand  like 
bristles  round  his  head;  the  skin  and  muscles 
of  his  face  are  all  in  agitation ;  his  huge  eye- 
brows half  cover  his  &;laring  eye-balls;  he  dis- 
covershis  teeth,  which  are  formed  rather  for 
destruction  than  chewing  his  food;  he  shows  his 
tongue  covered  with  points,  and  extends  his 
claws,  which  appear  almost  as  long  as  a  man's 
fingers.  Prepared  in  this  manner  for  war,  there 
are  few  animals  that  will  venture  to  engage 
him;  and  even  the  boldest  of  the  human  kind 
are  daunted  at  his  approach.  The  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  hippopota- 
mos,  are  the  only  animals  that  arc  not  afraid 
singly  to  make  opposition. 

*'  Nevertheless,  neither  the  leopard  nor  the  . 
wild  boar,  if  provoked,  will  shun  the  combat: 
they  do  not  seek  the  lion  to  attack,  but  will 
not  fly  at  his  approach;  they  wait  his  onset, 
which  he  seldom  makes  unless  compelled  by 
hunger;  they  then  exert  all  their  strength, 
and  are  sometimes  successful.  We  are  told 
of  the  combat  of  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar,  in  a 
meadow  near  Algiers,  which  continued  for 
a  long  time  with  incredible  obstinacy.  At 
last,  both  were  seen  to  fall  by  the  wounds  they 
had  given  each  other ;  and  the  ground  all 
about  them  was  covered  with  their  blood. 
These  instances,  however,  are  very  rare,  for 
the  lion  is  in  general  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  forest     Man  is  the  only  creature  that 
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attacks  him  with  almost  certain  success;  with 
the  assistance  of  dogs  and  horses  which  are 
trained  to  the  pursuit.  *  These  animals,  that, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  would  have  fled  from  the 

*  The  late  &mi&ble  Mr  Pringle,  who  in  1622  %vas  a 
settler  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  colony,  in 
Southern  Africa,  has  given  some  excellent  descriptions 
of  rencounters  with  lions.  In  our  journey  from  Algoa 
Bay  (he  says)  to  our  location  of  Glen-Lynden,  or 
Baviaan's  RiTor,  we  had  occasionally  seen  in  the 
distance  herds  of  large  game,  chiefly  of  the  ante, 
lope  tribe;  and  we  found  our  highland  valley  to  be 
pretty  well  stocked  with  quaggas,  hartebeests,  reeboks, 
rietboks,  oribis,  klipspringers,  wild  hogs,  aud  a  variety 
of  smaller  animals.  But  we  had  as  yet  seen  none  of 
the  beasts  of  prey  that  inhabit  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  jackals,  although  we  had  once 
heard  the  ^urr  of  the  Cape  tiger  (or  leopard),  and  been 
serenaded  nightly  by  the  hungry  howl  of  the  hysena,  al- 
most all  the  way  from  the  coast.  We  were  not  allowed, 
however,  to  continue  long  without  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  our  neighbours  of  the  carnivorous  class.  The  lion 
introduced  himself,  in  a  mode  becoming  his  rank  and  cha- 
racter, a  few  nights  after  our  arrival  at  Glen.Lyiiden. 

The  serene  weather  with  which  we  had  been  favoured 
during  our  journey,  was  succeeded  on  the  third  of  July 
(the  day  after  our  first  sabbath  meeting)  by  a  cold  and 
wet  evening.  The  night  was  extremely  dark,  and  the 
rain  fell  so  heavily  that,  in  spite  of  the  abundant  supply 
of  dry  firewood  which  we  had  luckily  provided,  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  we  could  keep  one  large 
watch-fire  burning.  Having  appointed  our  watch  for 
the  night  (a  service  which  all  the  male  adults,  masters 
as  well  as  servants,  agreed  to  undertake  in  rotation),  we 
had  retired  to  rest,  and,  excepting  our  sentinel,  were  all 
buried  in  sleep,  when  about  midnight  we  were  suddenly 
roused  by  the  roar  of  a  lion  close  to  our  tents.  It  was 
so  loud  and  tremendous  that  for  a  moment  I  actually 
thought  that  a  thunder  cloud  had  broken  close  beside  us. 
But  the  peculiar  ejtpretsion  of  the  sound— the  voice  of 
fury  as  well  as  of  power — instantly  undeceived  me ;  and 
instinctively  snatching  my  loaded  gun  from  the  tent 
pole,  I  hurried  out — fancying  that  the  savage  beast  was 
about  to  break  iuto  our  camp.  Most  of  our  men  had 
sprung  to  their  arms,  and  were  hastening  to  the  watch, 
fire,  with  a  similar  apprehension.  But  all  around  was 
complete  darkness ;  and  scarcely  two  of  us  were  agreed 
as  to  the  quarter  whence  the  voice  had  issued.  This 
uncertainty  was  occasioned  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  pe. 
culiar  mode  this  animal  often  has  of  placing  his  mouth 
near  the  ground  when  he  roars,  so  that  the  voice  rolls, 
as  it  were,  like  a  breaker  along  the  earth;  partly,  also, 
to  tlie  echo  from  a  rock  which  rose  abruptly  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river;  and,  more  than  all,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  our  senses  in  being  thus  hurriedly  and  fearfully 
aroused  from  our  slumbers.  Had  any  one  retained  self, 
possession  suffcient  to  have  quietly  noted  our  looks  on 
this  occasion,  I  suspect  he  would  have  seen  a  laughable 
array  of  pale  or  startled  visages.  The  reader  who  has 
only  heard  the  roar  of  the  lion  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
ran  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  same  animal's 
voire  in  his  state  of  freedom  and  uncontrolled  povrer. 
Novelty  in  our  case  gave  it  double  eflect,  on  our  thus 
liearing  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder, 
ness.  Having  fired  several  volleys  in  all  directions 
round  our  encampment,  we  roused  up  the  half-extin. 
guished  fire  to  a  blaae,  and  then  flung  the  flaming  brands' 
among  the  surrounding  trees  and  bushes.  And  this  un. 
wonted  display  probably  daunted  our  grim  visitor,  for  he 
gave  us  no  further  disturbance  that  night, 

A  few  days  afterwards  some  of  our  people  had  a  day. 
light  interview  with  a  lion — probably  the  rame  individual 
who  had  given  us  this  boisterous  greeting.     They  had 


presence  of  the  lion  in  an  agony  of  consterna- 
tion, when  conscious  of  the  assistance  of  man, 
become  pursuers  in  their  turn,  and  boldly  hunt 
their  natural  tyrant     The  dogs  are  always  of 


gone  a  mile  or  two  up  the  valley  to  cut  reeds  ibr  thatch, 
ing  the  temporary  huts  which  we  proposed  to  erect  by 
the  combined  labour  of  the  party,  and  were  baaj  with 
their  sickles  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  when,  to  their  dis- 
may, a  huge  lion  rose  up  among  the  reeds,  almost  close 
beside  them.  He  leaped  upon  the  bank,  and  then  turned 
round  and  gaxed  steadfastly  at  them.  One  or  two  men 
who  had  guns,  seized  them  hastily  and  began  to  load 
with  ball.  Tlie  rest,  unarmed  and  helpless,  stood  petri- 
fied ;  and  had  the  lion  been  so  disposed  be  might  easily 
have  made  sad  havock  among  them.  He  was,  however, 
very  civil — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  was  probably 
as  much  surprised  as  they  were.  After  quietly  gazing 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  intruders  on  his  wild  domain, 
he  turned  about  and  retired,  first  slowly,  and  then,  after 
he  was  some  distance  off,  at  a  good  round  trot.  They 
prudently  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  retrwL 

After  this,  when  we  had  moved  our  encampment  far- 
ther up  the  valley,  and  had  exchanged  our  tents  for  tem. 
porary  reed-covered  cabins,  we  were  visited,  during  the 
winter  and  ensuing  spring,  several  times  by  lions,  but 
without  our  ever  coming  into  actual  conflict  with  them. 
On  one  of  those  occasions  a  lion  and  lionea  had  rery 
nearly  carried  ofi^  in  a  dark  night,  some  of  our  horses, 
but  were  scared  by  a  firebrand  when  within  a  few  yards 
of  their  prey.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  lion  al- 
ways prefers  a  horse  to  an  ox  when  be  has  the  choice. 
After  vre  had^  got  some  Hottentots  beside  us,  we  rode 
out,  after  some  of  those  alarms,  to  hunt  these  formidable 
visitors,  but  without  being  able  to  discover  their  coverts. 

The  first  actual  rencontre  occurred  while  I  was  ab- 
sent from  the  settlement,  on  a  visit  to  our  district  magis- 
trate. The  foltowing  were  the  circumstances,  as  de- 
tailed to  me  by  the  parties  present  A  horse  was  mis- 
sing,  belonging  to  Mr  George  Rennle,  a  young  farmer 
of  our  party  (descended  from  the  same  hmWy  in  Ea«t 
Lothian  as  the  celebrated  engineer  of  that  name;)  and, 
after  some  search,  it  was  discorered  by  the  foot-prints  to 
have  been  killed  by  a  lion.  The  bolder  men  of  the  set- 
tlement having  assembled  to  give  battle  to  the  spoiler, 
he  was  traced  without  difiiculty  by  the  Hottentots  to  a 
secluded  spot,  about  a  mile  or  upwards  from  the  place 
where  he  had  seized  his  prey.  He  liad  carried  it  with 
him  to  devour  it  at  his  leisure,  as  is  the  usual  practice  of 
this  powerful  animal.  On  the  approach  of  the  hunters, 
the  lion  after  some  little  demur,  retreated  to  a  small 
thicket  in  a  shallow  ravine  at  no  great  distance.  The 
huntsmen  followed  cautiously,  and  having  taken  post  on 
a  height  adjoining  the  ravine,  poured  volley  after  volley 
into  the  tliicket.  This  bombardment  produced  no  per- 
ceptible efi*ect;  the  lion  kept  under  covert  and  relused  to 
give  battle;  only  when  the  wolf-hounds  were  seat  in  to 
tease  him,  he  drove  them  forth  again  with  a  nvage  grow], 
and  a  bloody  scratch  or  two  from  his  claws.  At  length,  Mr 
Rennie,  the  leader  of  the  hunt,  and  a  man  of  daring 
hardihood,  losing  patience  at  this  fruitless  proceeding, 
descended  from  the  height,  and  approaching  the  thicket, 
threw  several  large  stones  into  the  midst  of  it.  This 
rash  bravado  brought  forth  the  lion.  He  sprung  fiercely 
from  his  covert,  aud  with  another  bound  or  two  woutd 
probably  have  had  our  friend  prostiate  under  his  paw, 
but  most  fortunately  at  this  critical  moment,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  savage  beast  was  attracted  hy  a  favourite  dog 
of  Mr  Rennie's,  which  ran  boldly  up  to  the  lion  and 
barked  in  his  face.  The  poor  dog  was  destroyed  in  a 
moment:  a  single  blow  from  the  lion's  paw  rewarded  his 
generous  devotion  with  death.  But  that  instant  «a« 
sufficient  to  save  his  master.  Mr  Rennie  had  instinc- 
tively sprung  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  his  comrades  on  the 
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the  large  breed;  and  the  horses  themselves,  as 
Gessner  assures  us,  roust  be  of  that  sort  called 
c/iarossi,  or  lion-eyed,  all  others  of  this  kind 
flying  at  the  sight  of  the  lion,  and  endeavour- 
ing  to  throw  their  riders.  When  the  lion  is 
roused y  he  recedes  with  a  slow  proud  motion; 
he  never  goes  off  directly  forward,  nor  mea- 
sures his  paces  equally,  but  takes  an  oblique 
course,  going  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
bounding  rather  than  running.  When  the 
hunters  approach  him,  they  either  shoot  or 
throw  their  javelins;  and  in  this  manner  dis- 
able him  before  he  is  attacked  by  the  dogs, 
many  of  whom  he  would  otherwise  destroy. 
He  is  very  vivacious,  and  is  never  killed  at 
once,  but  continues  to  fight  desperately,  even 
after  he  has  received  his  mortal  blow.  He  is 
also  taken  by  pit- falls;  the  natives  digging  a 
deep  hole  in  the  ground,  and  covering  it  slight- 
ly over  with  sticks  and  earth,  which,  however, 
give  way  beneath  his  weight,  and  he  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  from  whence  he  has  no  means  of 
escape.     But  the  most  usual  manner  of  taking 

rock  Ared  at  once  with  effect.  The  lioo  fell  dead  upon 
Uie  spot,  several  balls  having  passed  through  his  body. 

The  next  serious  rencounter  that  ^ve  had  with  the 
monarch  of  the  wilderness  occurred  a  considerable  time 
afterguards,  when  the  several  families  of  our  party  had 
taken  possession  of  their  separate  allotments,  and  our 
temporary  encampment  was  broken  up.  I  happened 
(hen  to  be  residing  with  my  family,  and  a  few  Hottentot 
servants,  at  a  place  to  which,  from  the  picturesque  forms 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  we  had  given  the  Scottish 
name  of  fiildon.  My  next  neighbour,  at  that  time,  was 
Cai'tain  Cameron,  a  Scotch  officer,  who  had  lately  come 
to  occupy  the  farm  immediately  below  roe  on  the  river. 
1  had  gone  one  evening  down  with  another  gentleman 
and  two  or  three  female  relatives  to  drink  tea  with  Cap- 
tain Cameron's  family.  The  distance  being  scarcely 
CfHir  miles,  we  considered  ourselves,  in  that  thinly  peo- 
pled coinitry,  next^oor  neighbours;  and,  as  the  weather 
was  fine,  we  agreed  to  ride  home  by  moonlight— no  lions 
Naviug  (leen  seen  or  traced  in  thu  valley  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  ^e  returned  accordingly,  jesUng  as  we  rode 
alcng  about  wild  beasts  and  Callers.  That  part  of  the 
valliy  we  weie  passing  througli'  is  very  wild,  and  encum- 
l>ered  in  several  places  with  jungles  and  thickets  of  ever- 
greens;  but  we  had  no  suspicion  at  the  moment  of  what 
afterwards  appeared  to  be  the  ffcct — that  a  lion  was  actu- 
ally dogging  us  through  the  bushes  the  whole  way  home. 
Happily  for  us,  however,  he  did  not  then  show  himself, 
nor  give  us  any  indication  of  his  presence;  being  proba- 
bly somewhat  scared  by  our  number,  and  the  white 
dresses  of  the  ladies  glancing  in  the  moonlight. 

About  midnight,  however,  i  was  awakened  hyan  un- 
usual noise  in  my  kraait  or  cattle- fold,  close  behind  my 
cabin,  f^ooking  out  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  homed  cat- 
tle springing  wildly  over  the  high  thorn  fence,  and  scam- 
pering  round  my  hut.  Fancying  tliat  a  hynna,  which  I 
iiad  heard  howling  when  I  went  to  bed^  had  alarmed 
(he  animals  by  bredung  into  the  kraal,  I  seized  my  gim, 
and  sallied  forth  In  my  shirt  to  have  a  shot  at  It*.  Though 
the  cloudless  full  moon  shone  with  a  brilliant  light  {*» 
bright  in  that  fine  climate  that  (  have  frequently  read 
[irint  by  it,)  I  could  discover  no  cause  for  the  terror  of 
the  cattle,  and  after  calling  a  Hottentot  to  shut  them 
again  into  the  kraal,  I  retired  once  more  to  rest.  Next 
morning.  Captain  Cameron  rode  up  to  inform  me  that 
herdsmen  had  discovered  by  tlte  traces  in  the  path,  thAt 


this  animal  is  while  a  cub,  and  incapable  of 
resistance.  The  place  near  the  den  of  the 
lioness  is  generally  well  known  by  the  great- 
ness of  her  depredations  on  that  occasion;  the 
natives  therefore  watch  the  time  of  her  ab- 
sence; and  aided  by  a  swift  horse,  carry  oflf 
her  cubs;  which  they  sell  to  strangers  or  to  the 
great  men  of  their  country." 

The  lion,  while  young  and  active,  lives  by 
hunting  in  the  forest,  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  any  human  habitation  ;  and  seldom  quits 
this  retreat  while  able  to  subsist  by  his  natural 
industry  ;  but  when  he  becomes  old  and  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  surprise,  he  boldly  comes 
down  into  places  more  frequented,  attacks  the 
flocks  and  herds  that  take  shelter  near  the  ha- 
bitdtion  of  the  shepherd  or  the  husbandman, 
and  depends  rather  upon  his  courage  than  his 
address  for  support.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  when  he  makes  one  of  these  despe- 
rate sallies,  if  he  finds  men  and  quadrupeds  in 
the  same  field,  he  only  attacks  the  latter,  and 
never  meddles  with  men,  unless  they  provoke 


a  large  lion  had  fi)llowed  us  up  the  valley  the  preceding 
night;  and,  u\x)u  further  search,  it  was  ascertained  thai 
this  unwelcome  visitant  had  a''tually  been  in  the  kraal 
the  preceding  night,  and  had  carried  ofT  a  couple  of 
sheep.  But'  as  he  appeared  by  the  traces  (which  our 
Hottentots  followed  with  wonderful  dexterity)  to  have 
retreated  with  his  prey  to  the  mountain?,  we  abandoned 
for  the  moment  all  idea  of  pursuing  him. 

I'he  lion  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  have  done 
with  us  on  such  easy  terms.  He  returned  that  very 
night,  and  killed  my  favourite  riding-horse,  little  more 
t|pp  a  hundred  yards  from  the  door  of  my  cabin.  I  then 
considered  it  full  time  to  take  prompt  measures  in  self- 
defence;  and  sent  a  messenger  round  the  location  to  call 
out  the  neighbours  to  hunt  him,  being  assured  by  my 
Hottentots  that,  as  he  had  only  devoured  a  small  portion 
of  the  horse,  be  would  certainly  be  lurking  In  the  iro* 
mediate  vicinity.  The  huntsmen  speedily  assembled, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Hottentots,  we  soon  discorercd 
the  lion  in  covert,  alH>ut  a  mile  from  the  spot.  The 
scene  that  followed  resembled  very  closely,  in  many 
particulars,  the  adventure  of  Mr  George  Rennie  on  the 
occasion  already  described.  The  lion,  on  this  occasion 
also,  refused  to  leare  the  covert.  .■  Mr  Rennie  and  his 
brother  John,  and  another  Scotsman,  with  three  mulatto 
Hottentots,  went  Into  the  jungle  to  attack  him.  He 
then  sprung  out  In  a  fury,  and  gave  battle  to  the  assail- 
ants— struck  down  John  Rennie,  and  placed  his  foot 
upon  him,  and  looked  round  upon  us  most  majestically 
for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  considering  whether  he  should 
tear  a  few  of  us  to  pieces  or  not.  Seeing  us  a  nume- 
rouB  band  (there  were  seventeen  of  us)  he  seemed  to 
judge  we  were  too  many  for  him  ;  and  so  leaving  our 
fallen  friend  with  no  further  injury  than  the  marks  of  his 
five  claws  about  half  an  Inch  into  his  flesh,  he  bounded 
firom  the  thicket,  and  retreated  up  Glen-Douglaa  to- 
wards the  Caffer  mountains.  We  pursued  him  hotly 
up  the  glen,  and  our  wolf-hounds  held  him  at  bay  under 
a  mimosa  tree  till  we  Intercepted  his  path,  seized  the 
heights  around,  and  shot  him  dead,  without  again  ven- 
turing within  reach  of  his  cUws.  He  was  a  fine  Aill 
grown  lion  of  the  yellow  variety ;  and,  In  memorial  of 
our  African  exploits,  the  skin  and  skull  were  sent  as  a 
small  token  of  kindness  and  respect  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  now  form  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  lamented 
poet*s  armoury  at  Abbotsford. 
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hira  to  engage.  It  is  observed  that  he  pre- 
fers the  flesh  of  camels  to  any  other  food  :  he 
is  lilcewise  said  to  be  fond  of  that  of  young 
elephants ;  these  he  often  attacks  before  their 
trunk  is  yet  grown  ;  and,  unless  the  old  ele- 
phant conies  to  their  assistance,  he  makes  them 
an  easy  prey. 

The  lion  is  terrible  u|K>n  all  occasions*  but 
particularly  at  those  seasons  when  he  is  inci- 
ted  by  desire,  or  when  the  female  has  brought 
forth.  It  is  then  that  the  lioness  -is  seen  fol- 
lowed by  eight  or  ten  males,  who  fight  most 
bloody  battles  among  each  other,  till  one  of 
them  becomes  victorious  over  all  the  rest.  She 
is  said  to  bring  forth  in  spring,  and  to  produce 
but  once  a  year.  *  *  With  respect  to  the  time 
of  gestation,  naturalists  have  been  divided, 
some  asserting  that  the  lioness  went  with 
young  six  months,  and  others  but  two.  The 
time  also  of  their  growth  and  their  age  have 
hitherto  been  left  in  obscurity  :  some  asserting 
that  they  acquired  their  full  growth  in  three 
years,  and  others  that  they  require  a  longer 
period  to  come  to  perfection  ;  some  saying 
(and  among  this  number  is  Mr  Buflbn)  that 
they  lived  to  but  twenty  or  twenty-two  years 
at  most ;  others  making  their  lives  even  of 
shorter  duration.  All  these  doubts  are  now 
reduced  to  certainty  ;  for  we  have  had  seve- 
ral of  these  animals  bred  in  the  Tower  ;  so 
that  the  manner  of  their  copulation,  the  time 
of  their  gestation,  the  number  they  bring  forth, 
and  the  time  they  take  to  come  to  perfection, 
iire  all  pretty  well  known.  Although  the  li^ 
emits  his  urine  backwards,  yet  he  couples  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and,  as  was  said  before, 
his  internal  structure,  in  almost  every  respect 
resembles  that  of  a  cat  The  lioness,  how- 
ever, is  upon  these  occasions  particularly  fierce, 
and  often  wounds  the  lion  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner. She  goes  with  young,  as  I  am  assured 
by  her  keeper,  no  more  than  iive  months :  the 
young  ones,  which  are  never  more  than  two 
in  number  when  brought  forth,  are  about  the 
sia^  of  a  large  pug-dog,  harmless,  pretty,  and 
playful ;  they  continue  the  teat  for  twelve 
months,  and  the  animal  is  more  than  five 
years  in  coming  to  perfectioh.  As  to  its  age, 
from  its  imprisoned  state,  we  can  have  no  cer- 
tainty  ;  since  it  is  very  probable,  that  being 
deprived  of  its  natural  climate,  food,  and  ex- 
ercise,  its  life  must  be  very  much  abridged. 
However,  naturalists  have  hitherto  been  great- 
ly mistaken  as  to  the  length  of  its  existence. 
The  great  he-lion  called  Pompey,  which  died 
in  the  year  1760,  was  known  to  have  been  in 
the  tower  for  above  seventy  years ;  and  one 
lately  died  there,  which  was  brought  from  the 
river  Gambia,  that  died  above  sixty-three. 
The  lion,  therefore,  is  a  very  long-lived  ani- 
mal :  and  very  probably,  in  his  native  forests, 
his  age  exceeds  even  that  of  man  himself." 


Id  this  animal  all  the  passions,  even  of  the 
most  gentle  kind,  are  in  excess,  but  particu- 
larly  the  attachment  of  the  female  to  her 
young.  The  lioness,  though  naturally  less 
strong,  less  courageous,  and  less  mischievous 
than  the  lion,  becomes  terrible  when  she  has 
got  young  ones  to  provide  for.  She  then 
makes  her  incursions  with  even  more  intrepi- 
dity than  the  lion  himself;  she  throws  herself 
indiscriminately  among  men  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  destroys  without  distinction  ;  loads  her- 
self with  the  spoils,  and  brings  it  home  reek- 
ing to  her  cubs,  whom  she  accustoms  betimes 
to  cruelty  and  slaughter.  She  usually  brings 
forth  in  the  most  retired  and  inaccessible 
places  ;  and  when  she  fears  to  have  her  retreat 
discovered,  often  hides  her  tracks  by  running 
back  her  ground,  or  by  brushing  them  out 
with  her  tail.  She  sometimes  also,  when  her 
apprehensions  are  great,  transports  them  from 
one  place  to  another;  and,  if  obstructed,  de- 
fends them  with  determined  courage,  and 
fights  to  the  last. 

The  lion  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  tor- 
rid  zone  ;  and  as  was  said,  is  always  most  for- 
midable  there  ;  nevertheless,  he  can  subsist 
in  more  temperate  climates ;  and  there  was  a 
time  when  even  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
were  infested  by  hira.  At  present,  he  is  only 
found  in  Africa  and  the  East  Indies  ;  in 
some  of  which  countries  he  grows  to  an  en- 
ormous height  The  lion  of  Bildulgerid  is 
said  to  be  nearly  Ave  feet  high,  and  between 
nine  and  ten  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
tlie  insertion  of  the  tail.  We  have  in  the 
tower,  at  present,  one  of  above  four  feet  high, 
that  was  brought  from  Morocco,  which  is  the 
largest  that  for  some  time  past  has  been  seen 
in  Europe.  The  ordinary  size  is  between 
three  ana  four  feet;  the  female  being,  in  all 
her  dimensions,  about  one-third  less  than  tlie 
-male.  There  are  no  lions  in  America;  the 
Puma,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
American  lion,  is,  when  compared,  a  very  con- 
temptible animal,  having  neither  the  shape, 
the  size,  nor  the  mane  of  the  lion;  being  known 
to  be  extremely  cowardly,  to  climb  trees  for 
its  prey,  to  subsist  rather  by  its  cuiming  than 
its  courage,  and  to  be  inferior  even  to  the  ani- 
mal that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  American 
tiger.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  confound 
this  little  treacherous  creature  with  the  lion, 
which  all  the  ancients  have  concurred  in  de- 
nominating the  king  of  beasts  ^  and  which  they 
have  described  as  brave  and  merciful.  '*  In- 
deed,  the  numerous  accounts  which  they  have 
given  us  of  this  animal's  generosity  and  tend- 
ernessi  show  that  there  must  be  some  founda- 
tion for  the  general  belief  of  its  good  qualities; 
for  mankind  seldom  err  when  they  are  all 
found  to  unite  in  the  same  story.  However, 
[)erhaps  the  caution  of  Aristophanes  the  comic 
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poet,  is  better  followed  in  practice,  who  ad- 
vises us  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  crea- 
ture, but  to  let  the  lioness  suckle  her  own 
whelps.'" 

THS   TIGER. 

**  The  ancients  had  a  saying,  That  as  the 
peacock  is  the  most  beautiful  among  birdsy  so  is 
the  tiger  among  quadrupeds.*  In  fact,  no  quad- 
ruped  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  animal: 
the  glossy  smoothness  of  his  hair,  which  lies 
much  smoother, and  shines  with  greater  bright 
ne.ssy  than  even  that  of  the  leopard,  the  extreme 
blackness  of  the  streaks  with  which  he  is 
marked,  and  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  the 
ground  which  they  diversify,  at  once  strike 
the  beholder.  To  this  beauty  of  colouring  is 
added  an  extremely  elegant  form ,  much  larger 
indeed  than  that  of  the  leopard,  but  more  slen. 
der,  more  delicate,  and  bespeaking  the  most 
extreme  swiftness  and  agility.  Unhappily, 
however,  this  animal's  disposition  is  as  mis- 
chievous as  its  form  is  admirable;  as  if  Provi- 
dence  was  willing  to  show  the  small  value  of 
beauty,  by  bestowing  it  on  the  most  noxious 
of  quadrupeds.  We  have  at  present  one  of 
these  animals  in  the  Tower,  which,  to  the 
view, appears  the  most  good-natured  and  harm- 
less creature  in  the  world;  its  physiognomy  is 
far  from  fierce  or  angry;  it  has  not  the  com- 
manding stern  countenance  of  the  lion,  but  a 
gentle  placid  air;  yet  for  all  this,  it  is  fierce 
and  savage  beyond  measure;  neither  correc* 
tion  can  terrify,  nor  indulgence  can  tame  it" 

The  chief  and  most  observable  distinction 
in  the  tiger,  and  in  which  it  differs  from  all 


others  of  the  mottled  kind,  is  in  the  shape  of 
its  colours,  which  run  in  streaks  or  bands  in 
the  same  direction  as  his  ribs,  from  the  back 
down  to  the  belly.  The  leopard,  the  panther, 
and  the  ounce,  are  all  partly  covered  like  this 
animal,  but  with  this  difference,  that  their 
colours  are  broken  in  spots  all  over  the  body; 
whereas,  in  the  tiger  they  stretch  lengthwise, 
and  there  is  scarce  a  round  spot  to  be  found 
on  his  skin.  Besides  this,  there  are  other  ob- 
servable  distinctions:  the  tiger  is  much  larger, 
and  often  found  bigger  even   than  the  Tion 

'  Tantum  autem  priBttot  pulchritudine  tigrit  inter 
tUas  fmna  qoantum  inter  volncret  pevo. 
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himself;  it  is  much  slenderer  also  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  its  legs  shorter,  and  its  neck  and 
body  longer.  In  short,  of  all  other  animals, 
it  most  resembles  the  cat  in  shape;  and  if  we 
conceive  the  latter  magnified  to  a  very  great 
degree,  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
former. 

In  classing  carnivorous  animals,  we  may 
place  the  lion  foremost;*  and  immediately  after 
him  follows  the  tiger,  which  seems  to  partake 
of  all  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  lion,  without 
sharing  any  of  his  good  ones.  To  pride,  cour- 
age, and  strength,  the  lion  joins  greatness, 
clemency,  and  generosity;  but  the  tiger  is 
fierce  without  provocation,  and  cruel  without 
necessity.  The  lion  seldom  ravages  except 
when  excited  by  hunger;  the  tiger, on  the  con- 
trary, though  glutted  with  slaughter,  is  not 
satisfied ,  still  continues  the  carnage,  and  seems 
to  have  its  courage  only  inflamed  by  not  find- 
ing resistance.  In  falling  in  among  a  flock 
or  herd,  it  gives  no  quarter,  but  levels  all  with 
indiscriminate  cruelty,  and  scarcely  finds  time 
to  appease  its  appetite,  while  intent  upon  sa- 
tisfying the  malignity  of  its  nature.  It  thus 
becomes  the  scourge  of  the  country  where  it  is 
found;  it  fears  neither  the  threats  nor  the  op. 
position  of  mankind;  the  beasts,  both  wild  and 
tame,  fall  equally  a  sacrifice  to  its  insatiable 
fury;  the  young  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros 
become  equally  its  prey,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  ventures  to  attack  even  the  lion  him- 
self. 

Happily  for  the  rest  of  nature,  that  this  ani. 
final  is  not  common,  and  that  the  species  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  warmest  provinces  of 
the  East  The  tiger  is  found  in  Malabar,  in 
Siam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  all  the  countries 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  elephant  or  the 
rhinoceros.*     Some  even  pretend  that  it  has 

*  The  remainder  of  this  description  is  taken  from  Mr 
Bufi'on,  except  where  marked  with  commas. — Nate  6y 
Goldsmith, 

*  The  tiger  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  Asiatic  con. 
tinent,  and  though  its  range  from  north  to  south  is  very 
extensive,  that  in  the  opposite  directions  is  rather  cir- 
cumscribed. It  is  found  in  the  desert  countries  which 
separate  China  from  Siberia,  and  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Obi ;  and  in  the  greater  number  of  the  larger  East 
Indian  islands,  such  as  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  pen- 
insula of  Malacca  is  aleo  said  to  abound  with  them;  but 
the  great  nursing  places  of  the  tiger,  their  cradle,  as 
Temminck  terms  it,  is  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan ;  the 
Tast  jungles  of  this  rich  country  linbg  the  courses  of  her 
msjestic  rivers,  harbour  thousands  of  these  animals,  for 
water  is  almost  as  indispensible  for  their  nourishment  as 
food.  The  larger  islands  are  therefore  also  ikvourite  re- 
sorts, and  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  attempthig 
to  free  this  district  fix>m  these  powerful  pests.  Coxim- 
bar  and  Saugur  islands  are  well  known  in  the  aimals  of 
tiger  destruction,  and  many  has  been  the  fatal  encoun- 
ter on  their  luxuriant  shores. 

The  tiger  wu  much  lea  familiarly  known  to  the  aiu 
cients,  than  either  the  lion  or  the  spotted  African  cats. 
Among  the  Greeks  it  was  scarcely  known  at  all,  Aris- 
totle merely  mentioning  it  as  an  animal  he  had  heard  oC 
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a  friondship  for,  and  often  accompanies  the 
latter,  in  order  to  devour  its  excrements,  which 
serve  it  as  a  purge.  Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  ar«  often  seen  together 


Pliny  tells  us  that  the  first  tiger  known  among  Che  Ro- 
mans, was  a  tame  one  belonging  to  Augustus.  Claudius^ 
however,  afterwards  exhibitMl  four  at  a  time ;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  beautiful  Mosaic  picture  of 
four  tigers,  discovered  some  years  ago  in  Rome,  near 
the  arch  of  Gallicius,  was  exeouted  at  that  period  in 
commemoration  of  so  striking  and  unprecedented  a  dis- 
play. 

The  tiger,  in  a  country  where  he  can  be  well  sMppliod 
with  food,  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  lying  during  the  day 
in  some  thick  cover  defended  from  the  scorching  heat, 
and  gorged  with  his  last  meal  -in  sleepy  indolence.  In 
such  uncultivated  districts  he  watches  at  dawn  and  even 
by  the  side  of  some  track,  where  the  various  animals 
pass,  or  about  the  edges  of  the  jungle,  and  above  all  at 
the  springs  and  drinklng-places  of  Uie  rivers,  which  in 
the  impenetrable  thickets  have  but  one  common  access 
to  friend  or  foe.  Hither  animals,  both -weak  and  power, 
ful  crowd,  forced  by  the  scorching  ^eats  to  seek  cool- 
ness and  drink,  and  here,  the  tiger  is  seldom  baffied  of 
his  prey. 

**  Here  eouclied  the  peating  tiger,  on  the  watch; 
Impatient  bat  unmoved,  hia  fireball  eyes 
Made  horrid  twilight  in  the  sunleas  jimgle. 
Till  on  the  heedless  baffislo  he  sprang. 
Dragged  the  low-bellowing  monster  to  his  lair- 
Crashed  through  his  ribs  at  onceinto  his  heart- 
Quaffed  the  hot  blood,  and  goi^ed  the  quivering  flesh. 
Till  dnmk  he  lay,  as  powerless  as  Uie  carcass." 

Where  civilization  has  commenced,  the  tiger  has 
learned  to  prowl  around  the  villages,  and  attack  the  cat- 
tle-folds, to  setae  indiscriminately  whatever  comes  in 
his  way.  Travelling  parties  are  followed,  and  a  luck, 
less  straggler  seldom  escapes ;  the  baggage-trains,  con- 
sisting of  troops  of  oxen  and  buffaloes  trained  to  the 
yoke,  are  closely  watched,  and  though  attended  during 
the  day  with* drums  and  noisy  instruments,  and  during 
night  with  torche?,  a  journey  is  seldom  performed  with- 
out some  accident  or  attack. 

In  the  New  Indian  settlements,  the  ravages  committed 
.by, the  tigers  were  such,  that  active  means  were  neces- 
sary  for  their  destruction,  and  a  price  of  ten  rupees  was 
put  upon  the  head  of  each.  Various  methods  were  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  to  destroy  this  animal,  which  could 
only  be  partially  successful ;  but  the  improved  use  of  the 
rifle  has  rendered  the  more  thickly  inhabited  parts  com- 
paratively safe  from  them.  Among  the  inventions  for- 
merly >n  use,  and  still  practised,  in  many  parts,  the  most 
successful  was  that  of  shooting  them  with  a  poisoned, 
arrow,  from  a  bow,  placed  so  as  to  be  disengaged  by  the 
animal  passing.  The  bow  is  made  of  split  bamboo,  from . 
fix  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  middle  from  nine 
to  ten  inches  in  girth.  The  string  is  of  strong  catgut, 
and  often  half  an  inch  Jn  circumierence.  The  bow  is 
fixed  with  great  jiicety^at  the  middle  by  two  stakes,  dis- 
tant enough  to  allow  the  arrow  4o  pass  freely  without 
touching,  and  placed  at  a  distance  from  Ihe  ground,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal  "to  be  JdUed.  The 
string  is  drawn  back  and  fastened  by  a  wedge,  to  which 
a  coi^  is  attached,  and  strained  moderately  tight  to  a 
stake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  path,  to  be  traversed  J>y 
the  animal.  The  tiger  generally  falls  within  200  yards 
of  the  fatal  shot,  being  .frequently  struck  through  the 
lungs,  and  often  through  the  heart,  and  the  poison,  if 
less  mortally  wounded^  seldom  &Us  to  kill  within  the 
hour. 

A  heavy  beam  is  also  sometimes  suspended  over  the 
jpatt^  .to  wjbicb  a. cord  ia^attache^*  which  is  In  like  man- 


at  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers:  where  (bey  are 
probably  both  compelled  to  go  by  the  thirst 
which,  in  that  torrid  climate,  they  must  very 
often  endure.     It  is  likely  enough  also  that 


ner  disengaged,  and  the  animal  is  crushed  below  tbs 
weight  of  tlie  wood.  Another  method  said  to  be  com- 
mon in  Persia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Oriental  Field  Spoils. 
"  This  device  consists  of  a  large  spherical  rage,  made 
of  strong  bamboos,  or  other  efficient  materiaSs,  woven 
together,  but  leaving  intervals  throughout,  of  about  three 
or  four  inches  broad.  Under  this  cover,  which  is  fas- 
tened  to  the  ground  by  means  of  pickets,  in  some  place 
where  tigers  abound,  a  man  provided  with  two  or  three 
short  strong  spears,  takes  post  at  night.  Being  accom- 
panied by  a  dog,  which  gives  the  alarm,  or  by  a  goat, 
which,  by  its  agitation,  answers  the  same  -pucpose,  the 
adventurer  wraps  himself  up  in  his  quilt,  and  very  com- 
posedly goes  to  sleep,  in  full  confidence  of  his  safety. 
When  a  tiger  comes,  and,  perhaps  alter  smelling  all 
around,  begins  to  rear  against  the  cage,  the  man  Ktabs 
him  xrith  one  of  the  spears  through  the  interstices  <f[  the 
wicker-work,  and  rarely  fails  of  destroying  the  tiger, 
which  is  ordinarily  found  dead  at  no  great  distance  in 
the  morning." 

Another,  rather  of  a  more  ludicrous  diaracter,  is  re- 
lated by  the  same  entertaining  writer,  as  snccessfallf 
practised  in  the  dominiwis  of  Oude.  '•  The  track  of  i 
tiger  being  ascertained,  which,  though  not  invariablj 
the  same,  may  yet  be  known  sufficiently  for  the  purpose, 
the  peasants  collect  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  the  prous, 
which  are  like  those  of  the  sycamore,  and  are  common 
in  most  underwoods,  as  they  form  the  largest  portion  of 
most  jungles  in  the  north  of  India.  These  leaves  ve 
smeared  with  a  species  of  bird-lime,  made  by  bruising 
the  berries  of  an  indigenous  tree,  by  no  means  scarce. 
They  are  then  strewed  with  the  gluten  ^ippermost,  near 
to  that  opaque  spot  to  which  it  is  understood  the  tiger 
usually  resorts  during  the  noon-tide  heat.  If  by  chance 
the  animal  should  tread  on  one  -of  the  smeared  letres, 
his  fate  may  be  considered  as  decided.  He  commencM 
by  shaking  his  paw,  with  the  view  to  remove  the  adhe- 
sive incumbrance,  but  finding  no  relief  from  that  exped- 
ient, he  rubs  the  nuisance  against  his  jaw,  with  the  same 
intention,  by  which  means  his  -ejfes,  ears,  &c.  become 
agglutinated,  and  occasicn  such  uneasiness,  as  cais^ 
him  to  roll,  perhaps  among  many  more  of  the  smeared 
leaves,  till  at  length  he  becomes  completely  enveloped, 
and  is  deprived  of  eight,  and  in  this  situation  he  niay  be 
compared  to  a  'man  who  has  been  tarred  and  feathered. 
The  anxiety  produced  by  this  strange  and  novel  predica- 
ment, soon  discovers  itself  in  dreadful  howlinga,  ^^^^^^ 
serve  to  caU  the  watchful  peasants,  who  in  this  state  find 
no  difficulty  in  shooting  the  object  of  their  detestation. 

In  addition  to  these  we  shall  only  jnention  another 
device  said  to  be  at  this  day  practised  among  the  Chio- 
ese:«nd  singular,  as  corresponding  with  the  sculptured 
rearosenUtion  of  the -ancients.  It  is  taking  them  in  • 
box-trap,  to  which  the  animal  is  attracted  by  a  looking- 
glass,  placed  in  the  inside,  and  when  atUcking  its  ovn 
image,  it  disengages  the  fastening  of  the  lid  of  the  ^' 
This  very  subject  is  represented  by  Mont£aucon,a9  carved 
upon  one  of  the  sides  of  the  tomb  of  the  Kasus,  and  1 
believe  the  ancient  origin  of  it  is  also  confirmed  of 
Claudian. 

Since  India  became  so  much  the  country  of  Earope* 
ans,  the  race  of  tigers  has  been  much  thinned,  and  ere 
long  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  driven  to  the  most 
remote  and  impenetrable  •districts.  Hunting  the  tiger 
is  a  sport  exclusively  Indian;  and  it  suits  well  to  the  ar- 
dour and  spirit  of  British  sportsmen:  it  is  looked  upon 
as  far  preeminent  over  the  other  sports  of  India,  as  that 
of  the  fox  In  Britain  is  held  superior  to  a  chase  with  nb- 
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Hhej  seldom  make  war  apon*  eai^U  other,  the 
rhinoceros  being  a  peaceable' animal,  and  the 
tiger  knowing  its  strength  too  well  to  venture 
the  engagement      It  ^s  still  more  likely  that 

bit  beagles^  It  is  pursued  with  great  parade  and  show* 
a  large  retinue  of  followen,  and  almost  royal  splendour ; 
and  in  addition,  it  poasesses  tlie  excitement  <tf  teing 
attended  with  considerable  danger. 

The  only  animal  found  suitable  to  assist  in  the  capture 
of  this  formidable  beast,  is  thb  elephant,  which  often 
displays  great  courage  and  coolness  in  the  chase,  and  at 
times  a  sagacity  wiiich  has  saved  the  rider's  life.  When 
notice  haa  been- get  that  there  is  a  tiger  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  the  whole  station  is  roused,  and  preparation 
to  proceed  to  the  cover  is  commenced ;  the  elephants  are 
prepared,  and  the  tumult  which  commences  before  all  is 
ready,  between  mahouts  and  syces,  dogs  and  horses,  ele- 
phants and  their  masters,  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
ia  this  country,  where,  in  well  regulated  hunting  estab- 
lishments, rule  and  regularity  prevail.  From  ten  to 
thirty  of  these  animals,  each  carrying  a  sportsman  armed 
with  rifles  of  various  descriptions,  generally  start  for  the 
jungle,  though  sometimes  afield  of  nearly  100  elephants 
lutve  been  out,  and  being  arranged  in  line,  commence 
regularly  to  beat  for  the  game;  but  having  thus  brought 
them  to  the  jungle's  edge,  we  shall  allow  one  more  ex- 
perienced than  ourselves  to  describe  the  hunt. 

**  We  found  (says  Captain  Munday),  immense  quanti. 
ties  of  game,  wild  hogs,  hog-deer,  and  the  Neii-ghie, 
(literally  blue-cow.^     We,  however,  strictly  abstained 
from  firing,  reserving  our  whole  battery  for  tiie  nobler 
game,  the  tiger.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  we  did  not 
find  one  in  the  thick  part  of  the  forest,  as  the  trees  were 
so  close  set,  and  so  interwoven  with  thorns  and  parasite 
plants,  that  the  elephants  were  often  obliged  to  clear  for 
themselves  a  passage  by  their  own  pressing  exertions. 
It  is  curious  on  these  occasions  to  see  the  enormous  trees 
these  animals  will  overthrow  on  a  word  from  the  mahout, 
they  place  their  foreheads  against  the  obnoxious  phmts, 
twisting  their  trunlcs  round  it,  and  gradually  bending  it 
towards  the  ground,  until  they  can  place  a  foot  upen  it. 
This  done,  down  comes  the  tree  with  crashing  stem  and 
upturned  roots.    The  elephant  must  be  well  educated  to 
accomplish  this  duty  in  a  gentlemanlike  manner:  that  is, 
without  roaring  sulkily,  or  shaking  his  master  by  too 
violent  exertions.     On  clearing  the  wood,  we  entered  an 
open  space  of  marshv  grass,  not  three  feet  high ;  a  large 
lierd  (^  cattle  were  feeding  there,  and  the  herdsman  was 
sitting  singing  under  a  bush ;  when,  just  as  the  former 
began  to  move  before  us,  up  sprang  the  rery  tiger  to 
vrhem  our  visit  was  intended,^  and  cantered  offacroes  a 
bare  plain,  dotted  with  small  patches  of  bush-jungle. 
lie  took  to  the  open  country  in  a  style  which  would  have 
more  become  a  fox  than  a  tiger,  who  is  expected  by  his 
pursuers  to  fight  and  not  to  run ;  and  as  he  was  flushed 
on  the  flank  of  the  line,  only  one  bullet  was  fired  at  him 
ere  he  cleared  the  thick  grass.     He  was  unhurt,  and  we 
pursued  him  at  full  speed.     Twice  he  threw  us  out  by 
stopping  short  in  small  stripes  of  jungle,  and  then  head, 
ingback  after  we  had  passed;  and  he  had  given  us  a 
very  fast  trot  of  about  two  miles,  when  colonel  Arnold, 
who  led  the  field,  at  last  reached  him  by  a  capital  shot, 
his  elephant  being  in  full  career.     As  soon  as  he  felt 
himself  wounded,  the  tiger  crept  into  a  close  thicket  of 
trees  and  bushes,  and  crouched,  I'he  two  leading  sports. 
men  overran  the  spot  where  he  lay;  and  as  1  came  up,  I 
saw  him,  through  an  aperture,  rising  to  attemot  a  charge. 
My  mahout  had  just  before,  in  the  heat  ot  the  chase, 
dropped  his  aiikors  or  goad,  which  I  had  refiised  to  allow 
liim  to  recover;  and  the  elephant,  being  notoriously  sar 
vage,  and  farther  irritated  by  the  goading  he  had  under- 
gone, became  consequently  unmanageable;  he  appeared 
to  see  the  tiger  as  soon  as  myself;  and  I  had  ouljr  time 


the  tiger  finds  this  a  very  convenient  situation, 
since  it  can  there  surprise  a  greater  number  of 
animals,  which  are  compelled  thither  from  the 
same  motives.     In  fact  it  is  generally  known 


to  fire  one  ahot^  when  he  suddenlv  rushed  with  the  great- 
est  fury  into  the  thicket,  and  &lling  upon  his  knees, 
nailed  the  tiger  with  his  tusks  to  the  ground.  Such  was  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  that  my  servent,  who  sat  behind, 
was  thrown  out  and  one  of  my  guns  went  overtniard.  The 
struggles  of  my  elephant  to  crush  his  still  resisting  foe, 
who  had  fixed  one  paw  on  his  eye,  were  so  energetic, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  hold  on  with  all  my  strength,  to 
keep  myself  in  the  houdah.  The  second  barrel,  too,  of 
the  gun  which  I  still  retained  in  my  hand,  went  ofl*  in 
the  scuflle,  the  ball  passing  dose  to  the  mahout's  ear, 
whose  attuation,  poor  iellow,  was  any  thing  but  euviable. 
As  soon  as  m?  elephant- was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the 
killing  part  of  the  business  to  the  sportsmen,  they  gave 
the  roughly  used 'tiger  tUe  coup  de  grace.  It  was  a  very 
fine  female,  with  the  most  beautiful  skin  I  ever  saw.'' 

We  shair  only  give  another  sketch  of  a  tiger  hunt;  our 
last  is  told  by  a  gentleman,  this  one  shall  be  from  Uie 
pen  of  a  lady,  herself  the  heroine  of  the  chase,  and  will 
be  curious,  as  we  believe  it  is  the  only  instance  upon 
record. 

*'  We  had  elephants,  guns,  balls,  and  all  other  neces;.  ■ 
saries  prepared,  and  about  seven  in  the  morning  we  set- 
ofl*.    The  soil  was  exactly  like  tliat  wo  had  gone  over, 
last  night;  our  course  lay  N.  W.     The  jungle  was  gen^ . 
erally  composed  of  corinda  bushes,  which  were  stunty. 
and  thin;  and  looked  like  ragged  thorn  bushes;  nothing 
could  be  more  desolate  in  appearance;  it  seemed  as  if  we  - 
had  got  to  the  farthest  limits  of  cultivation,  or  the  haunta  ^ 
of  man.     At  times,  the  greener  branches  of  jungle,  the- 
usual  abodes  of  the  beasts  of  prey  during  the  day.time, . 
and  the  few  huts  scattered  here  and  there,  which  could  « 
hardly  be  called  villages,  seemed  like  islands  in  the  desert  :. 
waste  around  us.     We  stopped  near  two  or  three  of  these 
green  tufts,  which  generally  surrounded  a  lodgment  oi^' 
water,  or  little  ponds,  in  the  midst  of  the  sand. 

'*  The  way  in  which  these  ferocious  animals  are  traced  * 
out  is  very  curious,  and,  if  related  in  England,  would ' 
scarcely  be  credited.     A  number  of  unarmed  half-)iaked 
villagers,  go  prying  from  side  to  side  of  the  bush,  just  as  . 
a  boy  in  Ehigland  would  look  after  a  strayed  sheep,  or  - 
peep  after  a  bird's  nest.  Where  the  jmigle  was  too  thick . 
for  them  to  see  through,  the  elephants,  putting  their^ 
trunks  down  into  the  bush,  forced  their  way  through, . 
tearing  up  every  thing  by  tlie  roots  before  them.   About*, 
four  miles  from  our  tents  we  were  all  surrounding  a . 
bush,  which  might  be  some  fifty  yards  in  circumference, . 
{all  includes  William  Fraser,  alone  upon  his  great  elo-  - 
phant,  Mr  Barton    and    myself,  upon  another  equally- 
large,  Mr  Wilder  upon  another,  and  eight  other  ele.. 
phants;  horsemen  at  a  distance,  and  footmen  peeping^ 
into  the  bushes.)  Our  difierent  elephants  were  each  en^ 
deavouring  to  force  his  way  through,  when  a  great  elo<. 
phant  without  a  ktmdak  on  his  back,  called  *  Muckna,'.* 
a  fine  and  much  esteemed  Idnd  of  elephant,  (a  male  witbt- 
out  large  teeth,)  put  up,  from  near  the  centre  of  the  bush^ 
a  royal  tiger.     In  an  instant  Fraser  called  out,  '  Now 
Lady  H.,  be  calm,  be  steady,  and  take  a  good  aim,  here 
he  is.'      t  confess,  at  this  moment  of  thus  suddenly  com* 
ing  upon  our  ferocious  victim,  my  heart  beat  very  high, 
and,  for  a  second;  I  wished  myself  fiu*  enough  ofl";  but 
curiosity,  and  tlie  eagerness  of  the  chase,  put  fear  out  of 
my  head  in  a  minute;  the  tiger  made  a  charge  at  the 
Muckna,  and  then  ran  back  into  the  jungle.  Mr  Wilder 
then  put  his  elephant  in,  and  drove-  him  out  at  the  op. 
poslte  side.     He  diarged  over  the  plain  away  from  us, 
and  Wilder  fired  two  balls  at  him,  but  knew  not  whether 
they  took  eflcot.     The  bush  in  which  he  was  found,  was 
one  on  th^  west  bank  of  one  of  those  little  half  dry  pends 
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to  lurk  near  such  places  where  it  has  an  op^ 
portunity  t)f  choosing  its  prey,  or  rather  of 
multiplying  its  massacres.  When  it  has  killed 
one,  it  often  goes  to  destroy  others,  swallow- 
ing their  blood  down  at  large  draughts,  and 
seeming  rather  glutted  than  satiated  with  its 
abundance. 

However,  when  it  has  killed  a  large  ani. 
mal,  such  as  a  horse  or  a  buffalo,  it  immed- 
iately begins  to  devour  it  on  the  spot,  fearing 
to  be  disturbed.  In  order  to  feast  at  its  ease, 
it  carries  off  its  prey  to  the  forest,  dragging 
it  along  with  such  ease,  that  the  swiftness  of 
its  motion  seems  scarcely  retarded  by  the  en- 
ormous load  it  sustains.  From  this  alone  wc 
may  judge  of  its  strength;  but  to  have  a  more 
just  idea  of  this  particular,  let  us  stop  a  mo. 
ment  to  consider  the  dimensions  of  this  most 
formidable  creature.  Some  travellers  have 
compared  it  for  size  to  a  horse,  and  others  to 
a  buffalo,  while  others  have  contented  them- 
selves with  saying,  that  it  is  much  larger  than 
a  lion.  We  have  recent  accounts  of  this  ani. 
mal's  magnitude,  that  deserve  the  utmost  con. 
fidence.  Mr  Bnffon  has  been  assured  by  one 
of  his  friends,  that  he  saw  a  tiger  in  the  east 
Indies  fifteen  feet  long.  '*  Supposing  that 
he  means  including  the  tail,  this  animal,  al- 
lowing four  feetfor  that,  must  have  been  eleven 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail.  Indeed,  that  which  is  now  in  the 
Tower  is  not  so  large,  being,  as  well  as  I 
could  measure,  six  feet  from  the  tip  to  the 
insertion,  and  the  tail  was  three  feet  more. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  its  kind,  its  motions  are 

of  which  I  h&Te  spoken.  Mr  Barton  and  I  cocgecturing 
that,  as  there  was  no  other  thick  cover  near,  he  would 
probably  soon  return,  took  our  stand  in  the  centre  of  (he 
open  space ;  in  a  minute  the  tiger  ran  into  the  bushes  on 
the  east  side ;  I  saw  him  quite  plain ;  we  immediately 
put  our  elephant  into  the  bushes,  and  poked  about,  till 
the  horsemen,  who  were  reconnoitering  round  the  out- 
side of  the  whole  jungle,  saw  him  slink  under  the  bushes 
to  the  north  side;  hither  we  followed  him,  and  from  thence 
traced  him  by  his  growling,  back  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
eastern  bushes.  Here  he  started  out  just  before  the  trunk 
of  our  elephant,  with  a  tremendous  growl  or  gmnt,  and 
made  a  charge  at  another  elephant  &rther  out  on  the 
plain,  retreating  again  immediately  under  ooTer.  Fraser 
fired  at  him,  but  we  suppose  without  effect ;  and  he  called 
to  us  for  our  elephant  to  pursue  him  into  his  cover. 
"  With  some  difficulty,  we  made  our  way  to  the  inside 
of  the  southern  bushes:  and,  as  we  were  looking  through 
the  thicket,  we  perceived  beau  tiger  slink  away  under 
tbem«  Mr  Barton  fired,  and  hit  him  a  mortal  blow  about 
the  shoulder  or  back,  for  he  instantly  was  checked,  and 
ray  ball,  which  followed  the  same  instant,  threw  him 
down.  We  two  then  discharged  our  whole  artillery, 
which  originally  consisted  of  two  double-barrelled  guns, 
loaded  with  slugs,  and  a  pair  of  pistols.  Most  of  them 
took  effect,  as  we  could  discover  by  his  wincing,  for  he 
was  not  above  ten  yards  from  us  at  any  time,  and  at 
one  moment,  when  the  elephant  chose  to  take  fright  and 
torn  his  head  round,  away  from  the  heast,  running  his 
haunches  almost  into  the  bush,  not  fioe.  By  this  time 
William  Fraser  had  come  round,  and  discharged  a  few 


irregular  and  desultory;  it  bounds  rather  than 
runs ;  and,  like  them,  rather  chooses  to  take 
its  prey  by  surprise,  than  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  hunting  it  down."  How  large  a  leap  it 
can  take  at  once  we  may  easily  judge,  by 
comparing  what  it  might  do,  to  what  we  see 
so  small  an  animal  as  the  cat  actually  per. 
form.  The  cat  can  leap  several  feet  at  a 
bound;  and  the  tiger,  who  is  ten  times  as 
k>ng,  can,  no  doubt,  spring  proportionably. 

**  The  tiger  is  the  only  animal  whose  spirit 
seems  untameable.  Neither  force  nor  con* 
strainty  neither  violence  nor  flattery,  can  pre- 
vail in  the  least  on  its  stubborn  nature.  The 
caresses  of  the  keeper  have  no  influence  on  its 
heart  of  iron:  and  time,  instead  of  molUfying 
its  disposition,  only  serves  to  increase  its  fierce- 
ness  and  malignity.  The  tiger  snaps  at  the 
hand  that  feeds  it,  as  well  as  that  by  which 
it  is  chastised;  every  object  seems  considered 
only  as  its  proper  prey,  which  it  devours  with 
a  look;  and,  although  confined  by  bars  and 
chains,  still  makes  fruitless  efibrts,  as  if  to 
show  its  malignity  when  incapable  of  exert- 
ing  its  force." 

To  give  a  still  naore  complete  idea  of  the 
strength  of  this  terrible  creature,  we  shall 
quote  a  passage  from  Father  Tachard,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  a  combat  between  a 
tiger  and  three  elephants  at  Siam.  For  this 
purpose,  the  king  ordered  a  lofty  palisade  (o 
be  built  of  bamboo  cane,  about  a  hundred  feet 
square;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  were  three 
elephants  appointed  for  combating  the  tiger. 
Their  heads,  and  a  part  of  their  trunk,  were 

balls  at  the  tiger,  which  lay  looking  at  us,  grinning  and 
growling,  his  ears  thrown  back,  but  unable  to  stir.  .A 
pistol  fired  by  me,  shattered  his  lower  jaw-bone;  »nd 
immediately,  as  danger  of  approaching  him  was  now 
over,  one  of  the  villagers,  ^vith  a  matchlock,  went  close 
to  him,  and  applying  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  to  the  nape 
of  his  neck,  shot  him  dead,  and  put  him  out  of  his  palo. 
The  people  then  dragged  him  out,  and  we  dismounted 
to  look  at  him,  pierced  through  and  through;  yet  ooe 
could  not  contemplate  him  without  satisfaction,  as  we 
were  told  that  he  had  long  infested  the  high  road,  and 
carried  off  many  passengers.  One  hears  of  the  roof  of 
a  tiger,  and  fancies  it  like  that  of  a  bull,  but,  in  fact,  it 
is  more  like  the  grunt  of  a  hog,  though  twenty  times 
louder^  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  tremendous  ani- 
mal  noises  one  can  imagine.'' 

The  tiger  is  readily  tamed  when  taken  young,  but  its 
temper  may  be  said  to  be  scarcely  so  much  depended 
upon  as  that  of  the  lion.  Keepers  enter  the  cage  and 
caress  them,  but  they  never  venture  upon  those  annoy- 
ing liberties  which  are  generally  so  freely  taken  with 
the  lion ;  and  strangers,  I  believe,  have  never  attempted 
to  venture  within  their  reach.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  there  is  only  one  instance  upon  record  where  the 
tiger  allowed  a  dog  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  den. 
With  the  lion  it  is  frequent,  and  great  affection  Is  dis. 
played.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  Indians  appear 
to  have  great  power  in  the  management  of  the  tiger,  and 
it  is  more  frequently  seen  tame  in  that  country  than  any 
of  the  other  Felin(B.~^Tk9  Sahiraliaft  Library  (fWiW) 
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covered  with  a  kind  of  armour,  like  a  mask, 
which  defended  that  nart  from  the  assaults  of 
the  fierce  animal  with  which  thej  were  to  en. 
gage.  As  soon,  says  this  author,  as  we  were 
arrived  at  the  place,  a  tiger  was  brought  forth 
from  its  den,  of  a  size  much  larger  than  we 
had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  not  at  first  let 
loose,  but  held  with  cords,  so  that  one  of  the 
elephants  approaching,  gave  it  three  or  four 
terrible  blows  with  its  trunk  on  the  back,  with 
such  force  that  the  tiger  was  for  some  time 
stunned,  and  lay  without  motion,  as  if  it  had 
been  dead.  However,  as  soon  as  it  was  let 
loose,  and  at  full  liberty,  although  the  first 
blows  had  greatly  abated  its  fury,  it  made  at 
the  elephant  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  aimed  at 
seizing  his  trunk.  But  the  elephant,  wrink. 
ling  it  up  with  great  dexterity,  received  the 
tiger  on  bis  great  teeth,  and  tossed  it  up  into 
the  air.  This  so  discouraged  the  furious  ani- 
mal, that  it  no  more  ventured  to  approach  the 
elephant,  but  made  several  circuits  round  the 
palisade,  often  attempting  to  fly  at  the  spec- 
tators. Shortly  after,  three  elephants  were 
sent  against  it,  and  they  continued  to  strike  it 
so  terribly  with  their  trunks,  that  it  once  more 
lay  for  dead ;  and  they  would  certainly  have 
killed  it,  had  not  there  been  a  stop  put  to  the 
combat. 

From  this  account,  we  may  readily  judge 
<  of  the  strength  of  this  animal,  which,  although 
reduced  to  captivity,  and  held  by  cords;  though 
first  disabled,  and  set  alone  against  three;  yet 
ventured  to  continue  the  engagement,  and 
even  that  against  animals  covered  and  pro- 
tected from  Its  fury. 

'*  Captain  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  in  the 
Sandah  Rajah's  dominions  there  are  three 
sorts  of  tigers  in  the  woods,  and  that  the  small- 
est are  the  fiercest.  This  is  not  above  two 
feet  high,  appears  to  be  extremely  cunning, 
and  delights  in  human  flesh.  The  second 
kind  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  hunts  deer 
and  wild  hogs,  besides  the  little  animal  which 
has  been  already  described  under  the  name  of 
the  ehevrotanif  or  Chdnea  deer.  The  tiger  of 
the  largest  sort  is  above  three  feet  and  a  half 
high;  but,  although  endowed  with  greater 
powers,  is  by  no  means  so  rapacious  as  either 
of  the  former.  This  formidable  animal,  which 
is  called  the  royal  tiger ^  (ont  of  which  we  have 
at  present  in  the  Tower,)  does  not  seem  so  ra. 
venous  nor  so  dangerous,  and  is  even  more 
cowardly.  A  peasant  in  that  country,  as  this 
traveller  informs  us,  had  a  buffalo  fallen  into 
a  quagmire,  and  while  he  went  for  assistance, 
there  came  a  large  tiger,  that  with  its  single 
strength  drew  forth  the  animal,  which  the 
united  force  of  many  men  could  not  effect. 
When  the  people  returned  to  the  place,  the 
first  object  they  beheld  was  the  tiger,  who 
had  thrown  the  buffalo  over  its  shoulder,  as  a 


fox  does  a  goose,  and  was  carrying  it  away, 
with  the  feet  upward,  towards  its  den ;  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  it  saw  the  men,  it  let  fall  its 
prey,  and  instantly  fled  to  the  woods:  but  it 
had  previously  killed  the  buffalo,  and  sucked 
its  blood;  and,  no  doubt,  the  people  were  very 
well  satisfied  with  its  retreat,  it  may  be  ob 
served,  that  some  East  Indian  buffaloes  weigh 
above  a  thousand  pounds,  which  is  twice  as 
heavy  as  the  ordinary  run  of  our  black  cattle, 
so  that  from  hence  we  may  form  a  conception 
of  the  enormous  strength  of  this  rapacious 
animal,  that  could  thus  run  off  with  a  weight 
at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  of  itself. 

'*  Were  this  animal  as  common  as  the  pan- 
ther, or  even  as  the  lion  himself,  thus  furnish, 
ed  as  it  is  with  the  power  to  destroy  and  the 
appetite  for  slaughter,  the  country  would  be 
uninhabitable  where  it  resides.  But  luckily 
the  species  is  extremely  scarce;  and  has  been 
so  since  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  had 
of  the  tiger.  About  the  times  of  Augus. 
tus,  we  are  assured  by  Pliny,'  that  when 
panthers  were  brought  to  Rome  by  hundreds, 
a  single  tiger  was  considered  as  an  extraordi. 
nary  sight ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  the  emperor 
Claudius  was  able  to  procure  four  only;  which 
shows  how  difficultly  they  were  procured. 
The  incredible  fierceness  of  this  animal  may 
be,  in  some  measure,  the  cause  of  the  scarcity 
which  was  then  at  Rome,  since  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Varro,  that  the  tiger  was  never 
taken  alive:'  but  its  being  a  native  only  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  that  particularly  of  the  warm- 
er regions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
species  should  be  so  few." 

We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  species  of 
the  true  streaked  tiger,  as  one  of  the  scarcest 
of  animals,  and  much  less  diffused  than  that 
of  the  lion.  As  to  the  number  of  its  young, 
we  have  no  certain  accounts  ;  however,  it 
is  said,  that  it  brings  forth  four  or  five 
at  a  time.  Although  furious  at  all  times, 
the  female,  upon  this  occasion,  exceeds  her 
usual  rapacity  ;  and,  if  her  young  are  taken 
from  her,  she  pursues  the  spoiler  with  incre- 
dible rage  ;  he,  to  save  a  part,  is  contented  to 
lose  a  part,  and  drops  one  of  her  cubs,  with 
which  she  immediately  returns  to  her  den,  and 
again  pursues  him ;  he  then  drops  another, 
and  by  the  time  she  has  returned  with  that, 
he  generally  escapes  with  the  remainder.  If 
she  loses  her  young  entirely,  she  then  becomes 
desperate,  boldly  approaches  even  the  towns 
themselves,  and  commits  incredible  slaughter. 
The  tiger  expresses  its  resentment  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lion  ;  it  moves  the  muscles  and 
skin  of  its  face,  shows  its  teeth,  and  shrieks 
in  the  most  frightful  manner.  Its  note  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  lion ;  being  rather  a 


1  Plin.  Hist.  N&t.  lib.  Tiii.  c.  17. 

'  Tigris  tItub  capi  idhuc  noo  poUiit  Vir.  de  Ling.  La. 
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scream  than  a  roar :  and  the  ancients  expres- 
Bed  it  very  well,  when  they  said,  that  tigrides 
indomitm  rancant,  rugiuntque  leones* 

The  skin  of  these  animals  is  much  esteemed 
all  over  the  East,  particularly  in  China ;  the 
mandarins  cover  their  seats  of  justice  in  the 
puhlic  places  with  it,  and  convert  it  into  cover- 
ings for  cushions  in  winter.  In  Europe,  these 
skins,  though  but  seldom  to  be  met  with,  are 
of  no  great  value,  those  of  the  panther  and  the 
leopard  being  held  in  much  greater  estima- 
tion. This  is  all  the  little  benefit  we  derive 
from  this  dreadful  animal,  of  which  so  many 
falsehoods  have  been  reported  ;  as,  that  its 
sweat  was  poisonous,  and  the  hair  of  its  whis- 
kers  more  dangerous  than  an  envenomed  ar- 
row. But  the  real  mischiefs  which  the  tiger 
occasions  while  living  are  sufficient,  without 
giving  imaginary  ones  to  the  parts  of  its  body 
when  dead.  In  fact,  the  Indians  sometimes 
eat  its  flesh,  and  find  it  neither  disagreeable 
nor  unwholesome. 

There  is  an  animal  of  America,  which  is 
usually  called  the  red  tiger j  but  Mr  Buffon 
calls  it  the  cougar ^  which,  no  doubt,  is  very 
different  from  the  tiger  of  the  East  Some, 
however,  have  thought  proper  to  rank  both  to- 
gether, and  I  will  take  leave  to  follow  their 
example,  merely  because  the  cougar  is  more 
like  a  tiger  in  every  thing,  except  the  colour, 
than  any  other  animal  I  know,  having  the 
head,  the  body,  and  the  neck,  shaped  very 
much  in  the  same  manner.  Of  these  slight 
difierences,  words  would  give  but  a  very  faint 
idea  ;  it  will  be,  therefore,  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve,  that  they  are  both  equally  slender,  and 
are  smaller  where  the  neck  joins  the  head, 
than  others  of  the  panther  kind.  There  is  one 
at  present  in  the  Tower;  and  it  seemed  to  me, 
as  I  could  see  it  through  the  bars,  that  were 
it  properly  streaked  and  coloured,  it  would  in 
all  things  resemble  a  small  tiger.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  different  colour,  being  of  a 
deep  brown,  and  the  tail  very  long  and  point- 
ed. It  is  rather  darker  on  the  back  ;  under 
the  chin  it  is  a  little  whitish,  as  also  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Of  all  the  American  animals,  this  is  the 
most  formidable  and  mischievous ;  even  their 
pretended  lion  not  excepted  ;  it  is  said ,  there 
are  several  sorts  of  them  ;  and,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember,  I  have  seen  one  or  two  here  in 
England,  both  differing  from  the  present,  in 
«ize  and  conformation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  vain 
endeavour  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  less 
obvious  varieties  in  the  cat  kind.  If  we  ex- 
amine them  minutely,  we  shall  find  the  differ, 
ences  multiply  upon  us  so  much,  that,  instead 
of  a  history,  we  shall  only  be  paid  with  a  ca- 
talogue  of  distinctions.  From  such  of  them 
as  I  have  seen,  within  these  last  six  years,  I 
think  I  could  add  two  animals  of  this  species. 


that  have  not  been  hitherto  described,  and  with 
the  names  of  which  he  that  showed  them  was 
utterly  unacquainted.  But  it  is  a  poor  ambi- 
tion,  that  of  being  eager  to  find  out  new  dis- 
tinctions,  or  adding  one  noxious  animal  more, 
to  a  list  that  is  already  sufficiently  numerous. 
Were  the  knowing  a  new  variety  to  open  an 
unknown  history,  or  in  the  least  to  extend  our 
knowledge,  the  inquiry  would  be  then  worth 
pursuing;  but  what  signifies  mentioning  some 
trifling  difference,  and  from  thence  becoming 
authors  of  a  new  name,  when  the  difference 
might  have  originally  proceeded  either  from 
climate,  soil,  or  indiscriminate  copulation  ?  ^ 


1  Among  the  varieties  of  the  tiger  are  the  Clouded 
Tig<>r,  (see  Plate  XIII.  fig.  5$)  and  the  Jaguar  and  Puma 
of  America.  The  Jaguar  is  veiy  like  the  panther  or 
leopard  of  the  Old  World,  but  the  spots  or  rings  of  the 
former  are  larger  and  more  oblong,  particularly  down  the 
back,  and  those  near  the  dorsal  line  have  a  central 
black  dot,  which  is  never  seen  in  the  panther  or  leopanl; 
the  head  is  rounder;  the  animal  altogether  stouter  aod 
stronger ;  and  the  tail  never  reaches  farther  than  to  the 
ground,  which  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  obvious  differ- 
ence between  them. 

There  is  also  a  black  variety  found  in  the  forests  on 
the  frontiers  of  Brazil,  which  has  the  same  spots  aiid 
marks  as  the  others,  on  a  ground  of  a  somewhat  browuer 
black ;  so  that  they  are  visible  only  on  close  examina. 
tion,  and  by  viewing  the  skin  when  inclinmg  at  a  certain 
angle  from  the  direction  of  the  light.  The  blac&  variety, 
however,  is  extremely  rare.  One  is  also  mentioned  by 
Axara,  perfectly  white,  with  the  spots  indicated  by  a  more 
opaque  appearance ;  but  this  peculiarity  was  possibly  the  ^ 
effect  of  albinism. 

The  jaguars  are  solitary  animals,  or  are  met  with  only 
in  pairs ;  they  inhabit  thick  forests,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  rivers;  and  if  they  be  driven  by 
their  wants  to  seek  for  sustenance  in  the  cultivated 
country,  they  generally  do  so  by  night.  It  is  said  they 
will  stand  in  the  water,  out  of  tlie  stream,  and  drop 
their  saliva,  which,  floating  on  the  surface,  draws  the 
fish  after  it  within  their  reach,  when  tliey  seize  them 
with  the  paw,  and  throw  them  on  shore  for  food.  They 
will  attack  cows,  and  even  bulls  of  four  years  old,  but 
horses  seem  to  be  their  favourite  prey.  They  destroy 
the  larger  animals  by  leaping  on  their  back ;  and  placing 
one  paw  on  the  head,  and  another  on  the  muzzle,  they 
contrive  to  break  the  neck  of  their  victim  in  a  moment. 
Having  thus  deprived  it  of  life,  they  will  drag  the  car- 
cass,  by  means  of  their  teeth,  a  very  considerabte  dis. 
tance,  to  their  retreat,  from  which  their  great  strength 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  estimated. 

The  jaguar  is  hunted  with  a  number  of  dogs,  which, 
although  they  have  no  chance  of  destroying  it  them- 
selves, drive  the  animal  into  a  tree,  provided  it  can  find 
one  a  little  inclining,  or  else  into  some  hole.  In  the 
first  case,  the  hunters  kill  it  with  fire.«rm8  or  lances ; 
and  in  the  second,  some  of  the  natives  are  occasionally 
found  hardy  enough  to  approach  it  with  the  left  arm 
covered  with  a  sheepskin,  and  to  spear  it  with  the  other; 
a  temerity  which  is  frequently  followed  with  fatal  con- 
sequences  to  the  hunter. 

The  traveller,  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  meet 
this  formidable  beast,  especially  if  it  be  after  sunset,  has 
but  little  time  for  consideration.  Should  it  be  urged  to 
attack  by  the  cravings  of  appetite,  it  is  not  any  noise,  or 
a  fire-brand,  that  will  save  him.  Scarcely  any  thing 
but  the  celerity  of  a  musket>baU  will  anticipate  its 
murderous  purpose.  The  aim  must  be  quick  and 
steady ;  and  life  or  death  depends  on  the  result* 
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The  cougars  are  extremely  common  in 
South  America;  and,  where  the  towns  border 
upon  the  forest,  these  make  frequent  incur- 
sions by  night  into  the  midst  of  the  streets, 
tarrying  oif  fowls,  dogs,  and  other  domestic 
creatures.  They  are,  however,  but  weak  and 
contemptible,  compared  to  the  great  tiger, 
being  found  unable  to  cope  with  a  single  man. 
The  Negroes  and  Indians  are  very  dexterous 
in  encountering  them;  and  some,  even  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins,  seek  them  in  their  retreats. 
The  arms  in  this  combat,  seemingly  so  dan. 
gerous,  are  only  a  lance  of  two  or  three  yards 
long,  made  of  heavy  wood,  with  the  point  har- 
dened in  the  fire ;  and  a  kind  of  scimetar,  of 


Many  parts  of  South  America  which  were  once 
grievously  pestered  with  jaguars,  are  now  almost  freed 
from  them,  or  are  only  occasionally  troubled  with  their 
destructive  incursions. 

Nearly  approaching  to  the  jaguar  in  size  and  form, 
but  obviously  distinguished  from  him  at  the  first  glance, 
by  the  total  absence  of  spots,  the  puma  cougar,  or,  as 


he  was  once  called,  the  American  Lion,  occupies  the 
second  place  among  the  cats  of  the  New  World,  over 
nearly  Uie  whole  of  which  he  was  formerly  spread,  from 
Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  in  the  North,  to  the 
very  extremity  of  Patagonia  in  the  South.  From  a 
large  portion  of  this  immense  expanse  of  country  he 
appears,  howej^er,  to  have  been  of  late  years  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely  rooted  out;  and  it  is  seldom 
that  he  is  now  heard  of  in  the  vicinity  of  that  civiliza^ 
tion,  which  involves,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  either 
the  complete  extinction,  or,  at  least,  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion and  dispersion  to  more  secure  and  sheltered  habita- 
tions, of  all  the  more  savage  and  obnoxious  beasts.  For 
his  title  of  the  American  Lion  he  was,  in  a  great  de. 
gree,  indebted  to  an  absurd  notion  on  the  part  of  the 
early  colonists,  which  was  even  shared  by  many  natura- 
lists, that  he  was,  in  reality,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  degenerate  variety  of  that  &r  more  noble  animal.  This 
opinion  has,  however,  long  since  giveu  way  before  the 
prevalence  of  sounder  views ;  and  he  is  now  universally 
recognised  as  forming  a  species  clearly  distinguishable 
from  every  other,  by  a  coipbination  of  characters  which 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake* 

Almost  the  only  striking  point  of  resemblance  between 
him  and  the  lion  consists  in  the  uniform  sameness  of 
his  colour,  which  on  the  upper  parts  of  his  body  is  of  a 
bright  silvery  fawn,  the  tawny  hairs  being  terminated 
by  whitish  tips:  beneath  and  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs 
he  is  nearly  white,  and  more  completely  so  on  the 
throat,  chin,  and  upper  lip.  The  head  has  an  irregular 
mixture  of  black  and  gray;  the  outside  of  the  ears, 
especially  at  the  base,  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  from 
which  the  whiskers  take  their  origin,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  are  black.  The  latter  is  not  terminated,  as 
in  the  lion,  by  a  brush  of  hair;  neither  has  the  puma 
any  vestige  of  a  mane.     His  length  from  the  tip  of  the 


about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  length* 
Thus  armed,  they  wait  till  the  tiger  makes  an 
assault  against  the  left  hand,  which  holds  the 
lance,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  a  short  cloak  of 
baize.  Sometimes  the  animal,  aware  of  the 
danger,  seems  to  decline  the  combat;  but  then 
its  antagonist  provokes  it  with  a  slight  touch 
of  the  lance,  in  order,  while  he  is  defending 
himself,  to  strike  a  sure  blow.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  creature  feels  the  lance,  it  grasps 
it  with  one  of  its  paws,  and  with  the  other 
strikes  at  the  arm  which  holds  ^t  Then  it 
is  that  the  person  nimbly  aims  a  blow  with 
his  scimetar,  which  he  kept  concealed,  with 
the  other  hand,  and  hamstrings  the  creature, 


nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail  is  commonly  about  four  feet, 
and  his  tail  measures  above  half  as  much  more,  being 
just  sufficiently  long  to  suffer  its  extremity  to  trail  upon 
the  ground.  His  head  is  remarkably  small  and  rounded, 
with  a  broad  and  somewhat  obtuse  muzzle  ;  and  his 
body  is  proportionably  more  slender  and  less  elevated 
than  that  of  the  lion.  His  young,  like  those  of  the  latter 
animal,  have  a  peculiar  liveiy,  consisting  in  spots  of  a 
darker  shade  than  the  rest  of  their  fur,  scattered  over 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  only  visible  in  a  particular 
light,  and  disappearing  entirely  at  the  adult  age.  There 
is  no  difference  whatever  in  colour  between  the  sexes, 
the  fur  of  the  female  being  in  every  respect  similar  to 
that  of  the  male:  in  size  the  latter  is  superior  to  his 
mate;  and  his  head,  a  part  which  in  the  female  is  dis. 
proportionately  small,  corresponds  better  with  the 
general  form  of  his  body. 

More  circumspect,  or  rather  more  cowardly,  than  any 
of  the  larger  species  of  his  cautious  tribe,  he  is,  notwith- 
standing his  much  greater  magnitude,  scarcely  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  common  wild  cat,  preying  only  upon  the 
smaller  species^of  animals,  seldom  venturing  to  attack 
any  living  creature  of  greater  size  or  courage  than  a 
sheep,  and  flying  from  the  face  of  man  with  more  than 
usual  terror.  But  this  cowardice  is  also,  in  a  state  of 
nature  connected  with  a  degree  of  ferocity,  fully  equal 
to  that  which  is  developed  in  the  most  savage  and  blood, 
thirsty  of  his  felIow.cats.  Uitlike  the  jaguar,  which  ge- 
nerally contents  itself  with  a  single  victim,  the  puma, 
if  he  should  happen  to  find  himself  undisturbed  in  the 
midst  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  deserted  by  their  guai-dians  and 
left  entirely  at  his  mercy,  is  said  never  to  spare,  but  to 
destroy  every  individual  that  he  can  reach,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sucking  its  blood.  He  differs  also  from  the  ja- 
guar  in  his  habit  of  frequenting  the  open  plain  rather 
than  the  forest  and  the  river,  in  and  near  which  the  lat. 
ter  usually  takes  his  secret  and  destructive  stand.  Hence 
he  is  more  exposed  to  the  pursuit  of  the  skilful  thrower 
of  the  lasso,  from  whom,  as  his  swiftness  is  by  no  means 
great  and  his  timidity  excessive,  he  rarely  escapes. 

In  captivity  the  puma  readily  becomes  tame,  and 
may  even  be  rendered  docile  and  obedient.  His  man. 
ners  closely  resemble  those  of  the  domestic  cat;  like  it 
he  is  extremely  fond  of  being  noticed,  raises  his  back 
and  stretches  his  limbs  beneath  the  hand  that  caresses 
him,  and  expresses  his  pleasure  by  the  same  quiet  and 
complacent  purring.  They  soon  become  attached  to 
those  with  whom  they  are  familiar ;  and  numerous  in. 
stances  might  be  mentioned  in  which  they  have  been 
suffered  to  roam  almost  at  large  about  the  house  without 
any  injurious  results.  Mr  Kean,  the  tragedian,  posses, 
sed  an  animal  of  this  species  so  tame  as  to  follow  him 
about  almost  like  a  dog,  and  to  be  frequently  introduced 
Into  his  drawing-room,  when  Ailed  with  company,  at 
periiBct  liberty. 
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which  immediately  draws  back  enraged,  but 
instantly  retums  to  the  charge.  But  then  re- 
ceiving another  stroke,  it  is  totally  deprived 
of  the  power  of  motion;  and  the  combatant, 
killing  it  at  his  leisure,  strips  the  skin,  cuts 
off  the  bead,  and  returns  to  his  companions, 
displaying  these  as  the  trophies  of  his  victory. 

This  animal,  as  we  are  assured,  is  often 
more  successful  against  the  crocodile  ;  and  it 
is  the  only  quadruped  in  that  part  of  the  world 
that  is  not  afraid  of  the  engagement  It  must 
be  no  unpleasant  sight  to  observe,  from  a  place 
of  safety,  this  extraordinary  combat,  between 
animals  so  terrible  and  obnoxious  to  man. 
Such  as  have  seen  it,  describe  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  When  the  tiger,  impelled  by 
thirst,  that  seems  continually  to  consume  it, 
comes  down  to  the  river  side  to  drink,  the  cro- 
codile, which  makes  no  distinction  in  its  prey, 
lifts  its  head  above  water  to  seize  it;  the  tiger, 
not  less  rapacious  than  the  other,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  force  of  the  enemy,  boldly 
ventures  to  seize  it,  and  plunges  its  claws  into 
the- eyes  of  the  crocodile,  which  is  the  only 
vulnerable  part  of  its  body:  upon  this  the  cro- 
codile instantly  dives  under  water,  and  the 
tiger  goes  down  with  him,  for  it  will  sooner 
die  than  let  go  its  hold.  In  this  manner  the 
combat  continues  for  some  time,  until  the  tiger 
is  drowned,  or  escapes,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  from  its  disabled  enemy. 

These  animals  are  common  in  Guiana.' 
They  were  formerly  seen  swimming  over,  in 
great  numbers,  into  the  island  of  Cayenne,  to 
attack  and  ravage  the  flocks  and  heitis  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  the  beginning  they  were  a 
terrible  scourge  to  the  infant  colony  ;  but,  by 
degrees,  they  were  repulsed  and  destroyed, 
and  are  now  seen  no  longer  at  that  place. 
They  are  found  in  Brazil,  in  Paraguay,  in 
the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  South  America.  They  often 
climb  trees  in  quest  of  prey,  or  to  avoid  their 
pursuers.  They  are  deterred  by  fire,  like  all 
other  animals  of  the  cat  kind  ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  seldom  venture  near 
those  places  where  they  see  it  kindled,  as 
they  are  always  sure  of  their  enemies  being 
near,  and  their  nocturnal  eyes  are  dazzled  by 
the  brightness  of  the  blaze.  From  the  des- 
cription of  this  animal,  one  would  be  hardly 
led  to  suppose  that  its  flesh  was  good  for  food; 
and  vet  we  have  several  accounts  which  allege 
the  ract,  some  asserting  it  to  be  superior  even 
to  mutton:  however,  what  Monsieur  des  Mar- 
chais  observes,  is  most  likely  to  be  true  ; 
namely,  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
animal  is  its  skin,  and  that  its  flesh  is  but  in- 
different eating,  being  generally  lean,  and 
usually  having  a  strong  fumet. 


>  Buffon,  vol.  xix.  p.  22. 


THE  FANTHEB  AND  THE  LKOFAED.' 

We  have  hitherto  found  no  great  dilEculty 
in  distinguishing  one  animal  from  another, 
each  canying  its  own  peculiar  marks,  which, 
in  some  measure,  serve  to  separate  it  from  all 

*  Tbe  leofwrd  of  Southern  Africa  is  knovrn  among  tibe 
Cape  colooists  by  the  name  of  tifferf  but  ia,  in  &ct,  tbe 
real  leopard,  the  /etit  jubata  of  naturalists.  It  difien 
from  the  panther  of  Northern  Africa  in  the  form  of  iti 
spots,  in  the  more  slender  structure  of  its  bodj,  and  in 
tiie  le^  not  being  so  long  in  proportion  to  its  size.  In 
watching  for  his  prey,  the  leopard  crouches  on  the  groond, 
with  his  fiire-paws  stretched  out  and  his  bead  between 
them,  his  eyes  rather  directed  upwards.  His  sppev- 
ance  in  his  wild  state  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  his  mo- 
tions in  the  highest  degree  easy  and  graceful,  and  his 
agility  in  bounding  among  the  rocks  sod  woods  quite 
amazing.  Of  this  actirity  no  person  can  hare  any  idea 
by  seeing  these  animals  in  the  cages  in  which  they  tre 
usually  exhibited  in  Europe,  humbled  and  tamed  as  thej 
are  by  confinement  and  the  damp  cold  of  our  climate. 

The  leopard  is  chiefly  found  in  the  mountainous  dis. 
tricts  of  South  Africa,  where  he  preys  on  such  of  the 


antelopes  as  he  can  surprise,  on  young  baboons,  and  on 
the  rock  badgers  or  rabbits.  He  is  very  much  dreaded 
by  the  Cape  farmers  also,  for  his  rarages  among  the 
flocks,  and  among  the  young  foals  and  calves  in  the 
breeding  season* 

The  leopard  is  often  seen  at  night  in  the  villages  of 
the  negroes  on  the  west  coast;  and  being  considered  i 
sacred  animal,  is  never  hunted,  though  children  and 
women  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed  by  him.  In  tbe 
Cape  colony,  where  no  such  respect  is  paid  him,  he  ii 
shyer,  and  much  more  in  awe  of  man.  But  though  ia 
South  Africa  he  seldom  or  never  ventures  to  attack  man- 
kind, except  when  driven  to  extremity  (unless  it  be 
some  poor  Hottentot  child  now  and  then  that  he  finds 
unguarded),  yet  in  remote  places,  his  low,  half-ABC 
thered  growl  is  frequently  heard  at  night,  as  he  prowls 
around  the  cottage  or  the  kraal,  as  the  writer  of  this  no- 
tice has  a  hundred  times  heard  it  His  purpose  on  sorb 
occasions  is  to  break  into  the  sheep>fold,  and  in  this  pur- 
pose he  not  unfrequently  succeeds,  in  spite  of  the  tro(^ 
of  fierce  watch-dogs  which  every  farmer  keeps  to  pro- 
tect his  flocks. 

The  leopard,  like  the  hyiena.  Is  often  caught  In  tiaps 
constructed  of  large  stones  and  timber,  but  upon  the  sane 
principle  as  a  common  mouse-trap.  When  thus  caaght, 
he  is  usually  baited  with  dog8»  in  order  to  train  then 
to  contend  with  him,  and  seldom  dies  without  kiUini 
one  or  two  of  his  canine  antagonists.  When  hunted  io 
the  fields,  he  instinctively  betakes  himself  to  a  tree,  if 
one  should  be  within  reach.  In  this  situation  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly perilous  to  approach  within  reach  of  his 
spring;  but  at  the  same  time,  from  his  exposed  posi- 
tioD,  he  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  shot  of  the  hants. 


The  South  African  leopard,  though  far  inferior  to  the 
lion  or  Bengal  tiger  in  strength  and  intrepidity}  and 
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tlie  rest  But  it  is  otherwise  when  we  come 
to  these  of  the  cat  kind,  that  fill  .up  the  chasm 
between  the  tiger  and  the  cat.  The  spots  with 
which  their  skins  are  diversified,  are  so  various, 
and  their  size  so  equivocal,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  distine^uish  the  species,  particularly 
as  we  have  little  else  but  the  spots  and  the 
size  to  guide  us  in  making  the  distinction.  If 
we  regard  the  figure  and  diversity  of  the 
spots,  we  shall  find  many  varieties  not  taken 
notice  of  by  any  naturalist;  if  we  are  led  by 
the  size,  we  shall  find  an  imperceptible  gra- 
dation from  the  cat  to  the  tiger.  It  would  be 
vain,  therefore,  to  make  as  many  varieties  in 
these  animals  as  we  see  differences  in  spots 
or  nature;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  seize  the 
most  general  distinctions,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  such  as  are  fond  of  more  minute  disquisi- 
tions. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  whose  skins  are  so  beauti- 
fully  spotted,  and  whose  natures  are  so  mis- 
chievous, the  panther  may  be  considered  as 
the  foremost  This  animal  has  been  by  many 
naturalists  mistaken  for  the  tiger ;  and  in  fact, 
it  approaches  next  to  it  in  size,  fierceness,  and 
beauty.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  by  one 
obvious  and  leading  character;  that  of  being 
spotted,  not  streaked;  for  in  this  particular, 
the  tiger  differs  from  the  panther,  the  leopard, 
and  almost  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  this  mis- 
chievous family. 

This  animal,  which  Mr  Buffon  calls  simply 
the  pant/ier;  Linnaeus,  the  ^arc/;  Gessner,  the 
pardalis;  and  the  modern  Latins,  the  Uopar- 
dus:  this  animal,  I  say,  which  goes  by  too 
many  names,  and  which  the  English  have  in- 
discriminately called  by  the  name  of  the  pan- 
ther or  the  LBOPARO,  may  be  considered  as  the 
largest  of  the  kind,  and  is  spotted  in  a  man. 
ner  somewhat  different  from  those   that  are 


though  he  usually  sliuns  a  conflict  with  maii,  is  never- 
theless an  exceedingly  active  and  furious  animal,  and 
wrheu  driven  to  desperation  becomes  a  truly  formidable 
antagonist.  The  Cape  colonists  relate  many  instances 
of  frightful  and  sometimes  fatal  encounters  beween  the 
hunted  leopard  and  his  pursuers.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  these  adventures.  It  occurred  in  1822, 
when  the  present  writer  was  in  the  interior  of  the  colony, 
and  is  here  given  as  it  was  related  to  him  by  an  indivi- 
dual who  knew  the  parties  engaged  in  it. 

Two  African  fiuiners,  returning  from  hunting  the 
liartebeest  {antUopt  bubaJi*)^  roused  a  leopard  in  a  moun^ 
tain  ravine,  and  immediately  gave  chase  to  him.  The 
leopard  at  first  endeavoured  to  escape  by  clambering  up 
a  precipice;  but  behig  hotly  pressed,  and  womided  by  a 
musket-ball,  he  turned  upon  his  pursuers  with  that  fran. 
tic  ferocity  peculiar  to  this  animal  on  such  emergencies, 
and  springing  on  the  man  who  had  fired  at  him,  tore 
him  from  his  horse  to  tlie  ground,  biting  him  at  the  same 
time  on  the  shoulder,  and  tearing  one  of  his  cheeks  se. 
verely  with  his  claws.  The  other  hunter  seeing  the 
danger  of  his  comrade,  sprang  fro.m  his  horse  and  at- 
tempted to  shoot  the  leopard  through  the  head;  but, 
whether  owing  to  trepidation,  or  the  fear  of  wounding 
his  friend,  or  the  quick  motions  of  the  animal,  he  un- 

VOL.  I. 


smaller.  As  those  spots,  however,  make  the 
principal  difference  between  it  and  the  lesser 
animals,  which  it  otherwise  resembles  in  shape, 
size,  disposition,  and  beauty,  I  will  first  show 
these  slight  distinctions,  and  mention  tho 
names  each  animal  has  received  in  conse- 
quence thereof ;  and  Uien  proceed  to  give 
their  history  together,  still  marking  any  pe- 
culiarity observable  in  one  of  the  species  which 
is  not  found  in  the  rest. 

Next  to  the  great  panther,  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  animal  which  Mr  Buffon  calls 
the  LBOPARo,  H  name  which  he  acknowledges 
to  be  given  arbitrarily,  for  the  sake  of  distinc 
tion.  Other  naturalists  have  not  much  at- 
tended to  the  slight  differences  between  thi^ 
and  the  great  panther,  nor  have  they  considered 
its  discriminations  as  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to 
another  name.  It  has  hitherto,  therefore, 
gone  under  the  name  of  the  leopard  or  pan- 
ther of  Senegal,  where  it  is  chiefly  found. 
The  differences  between  this  animal  and  the 
fonner  are  these:  the  large  panther  is  often 
found  to  be  six  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail;  the  panther 
of  Senegal  is  not  above  four.  The  large  pan- 
ther  is  marked  with  spots  in  the  manner  of 
a  rose,  that  is,  five  or  six  make  a  kind  of  cir- 
cle, and  there  is  generally  a  large  one  in  the 
middle.  The  leopard  of  Senegal  has  a  much 
more  beautiful  coat,  the  yellow  is  more  bril- 
liant, and  the  spots  are  smaller,  and  not  dis- 
posed in  rings  but  in  clusters.  As  to  the 
rest,  they  are  both  whitish  under  the  belly; 
the  tail  in  both  is  pretty  long,  but  rather 
longer  in  proportion  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  To  these  two  animals,  whose  differ- 
ences seem  to  be  so  very  minute,  we  may  add 
a  third,  namely,  the  jaquar,  or  panther  of 
America.*     This,  in  every  respect,  resembles 


fortunately  missed.  The  leopard,  abandoning  his  pro- 
strate enemy,  darted  with  redoubled  fiiry  upon  his  second 
antagonist,  and  so  fierce  and  sudden  was  his  onset,  that 
before  the  boor  could  sUb  him  with  his  hunting  knife, 
the  savage  beast  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  claws, 
and  actually  tore  the  scalp  over  his  eyes.  In  this  fright- 
ful  condition  the  hunter  grappled  with  the  leopard ;  and, 
struggling  for  life,  they  rolled  together  down  a  steep  de- 
clivity. All  this  passed  far  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
described  in  words.  Before  the  man  who  had  been  first 
attacked  could  start  to  his  feet  and  seize  his  gim,  they 
were  rolling  one  over  the  other  down  the  bank.  In  a 
minute  or  two  he  had  reloaded  his  gun,  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  save  the  life  of  his  friend.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  leopard  had  seised  the  unfortunate  man  by  the 
throat,  and  mangled  him  so  dreadfully,  that  death  was 
inevitable ;  and  his  comrade  (himself  severely  wounded) 
had  only  the  melancholy  sati^action  of  completing  the 
destruction  of  the  savage  beast,  already  exhausted  with 
the  loss  of  blood  from  several  deep  wounds  by  the  des- 
perate knife  of  the  expiring  huntsman. — From  em  arti- 
ckby  Mr  Pringle  in  the  Penny  Magazine. 

1  Buflbn  has  mistaken  the  jaguar,  which  he  describes 
from  an  ocelot;  and  refers  the  former  animal,  because, 
probal)ly,  it  was  a  large  species,  tu  the  panther  of  the 
3b 
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the  two  former,  except  in  the  disposition  of 
its  spots,  and  that  its  neck  and  head  are  rather 
streaked  than  spotted.  The  jaguar  is  also 
said  to  be  lower  upon  its  legs,  and  less  than 
the  leopard  of  Senegal.  These  three  quadru- 
peds, as  we  see,  have  but  very  slight  differ* 
ences,  and  the  principal  distinction  used  by 
Mr  Buffon  is  taken  from  the  size:  the  first, 
as  he  says,  is  usually  six  feet  long;  the  second, 
four  feet;  and  the  last  about  three;  however, 
it  appears  from  the  particular  subjects  of  his 
description,  that  the  panther  in  his  possession 
was  not  above  three  feet  seven  inches  long: 
that  the  leopard  *s  skin  which  he  describes  was 
about  four;  and  that  the  jaguar,  at  two  years 
old,  was  between  two  and  three  feet  long, 
which,  when  come  to  its  full  growth,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  four  feet  long,  as  well  as  the  two 
former.  From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  con- 
elude,  that  the  size  in  these  animals  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  distinction  among  them;  and 
that  those  who  called  them  all  -three  by  the 
indiscriminate  names  of  the  leopard  and  the 
panther,  if  not  right,  were  at  least  excusable. 
Of  those  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Tower,  the  jaguar,  or  the  American  panther, 
is  rather  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  is  by  no 
means  the  contemptible  animal  which  Mr 
Buffon  describes  it  to  be;  the  leopard  is  the 
least  of  them,  and  has,  by  some  travellers, 

ancients,  transporting  his  figures  accordingly.  The  fur- 
riers and  exhibiters  of  wild  beasts  liAve  imbibed  this 
error ;  and  the  jaguar  of  America  has  altogether  usurped 
the  name  of  panther  from  the  speoies  of  the  old  world, 
to  which  it  was  originally  applied. 

The  animals  of  the  cat  kind  are,  in  general,  strongly 
marked,  but  inclinations  are  to  be  found  in  certain  of 
its  species  both  to  the  dogs  and  the  Tiveme;  the 
Chetah  or  Maned  hunting  leopard  is  the  type  of  the 
former.  In  the  system  of  dentition,  and  all  the  organs 
of  sense,  It  corresponds  with  the  felinae,  but  in  the  non- 
retractibility  of  the  claws,  it  diflers  from  the  genus  in 
general.  In  this  species,  we  have,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  opportunity  of  observing  tlie  mutual  bar. 
mony  existing  between  the  mental  impulses  and  the  phy. 
sical  powers  of  animals;  their  disposition  or  inclination 
to  destruction  Is  precisely  in  unison  and  proportion  with 
their  bodily  powers.  If  very  weak,  they  are  excessively 
timid;  if  extremely  strong,  they  are  equally  undaunted; 
while  those  which  hold  a  medium  station  in  this  respect 
seem  generally  to  appreciate,  as  it  were,  with  more  so. 
briety,  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  dominion  and  artificial  education  of 
man  more  easily  than  tlie  rest.  The  hunting  leopard  is 
in  this  intermediate  situation.  About  as  big  as  a  large 
dog,  its  leading  weapons  of  offence,  the  claws,  are  in  tiie 
same  situation  as  those  of  that  aiiimal;  incapable  of  being 
withdrawn  into  a  sheath  for  protection,  tliey  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  friction  of  the  ground,  by  which 
they  become  worn  and  blunt,  and  so  much  the  less  effec- 
tual for  active  warfare ;  but  otherwise  the  aifnnal  has  all 
the  suppleness  and  elasticity,  the  trenchant  teeth,  and  the 
powerful  jaws  of  the  cats.  Partially  deficient,  therefore, 
In  the  physical  powers  of  its  congeners,  St  is  equally 
wanting  Ju  the  extreme  ferocity  of  its  disposition. 

The  hunting  leopard  Is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  on  the 
upper  part,  white  underneath,  and  covered  all  over  with 
veiy  small  s|iots  witliout  regularity ;  it  has  a  slight  erect 


been  supposed  to  be  an  animal  produced  be- 
tween the  panther  and  the  ounce,  an  animal 
which  it  resembles,  but  is  less  than  any  of 
the  former.  These  three  animals  we  may, 
therefore,  rank  together,  as  they  agree  pretty 
nearly  in  their  robe,  their  size,  their  disposi- 
tions, and  their  ferocity. 
ff  We  come  next  to  an  animal  confessedly 
different  from  any  of  the  former,  being  much 
smaller,  and  its  colour  more  inclining  to  white. 
Its  name,  however,  in  our  language,  has 
caused  no  small  confusion.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally called  by  foreigners  the  onba,  or  the 
OUNCE,  and  this  name  some  of  our  own  writers 
have  thought  proper  to  give  it:  but  others  of 
them,  and  these  the  most  celebrated,  such  as 
Wilbughby,  have  given  this  name  to  a  dif- 
ferent animal,  with  a  short  tail,  and  known 
to  the  ancients  and  moderns  by  the  name 
of  the  Ii/nx.  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss, 
in  this  case,  whom  to  follow;  the  alteration  of 
names  should  be  always  made  with  great  cau 
tion,  and  never  but  in  cases  of  necessity.  If 
we  follow  Willoughby,  there  will  be  an  ani- 
mal of  the  panther  kind,  very  distinguishable 
from  all  the  rest,  left  without  a  name;  and  if 
we  recede  from  him,  it  will  serve  to  produce 
some  confu»on  among  all  the  numerous  class 
of  readers  and  writers  who  have  taken  him 
for  their  guide;  however,  as  he  seems  himself 

mane  down  the  neck,  whence  it  is  named.  The  eye- 
pupil  is  round  at  all  times.  The  slim  make  of  tlio 
body  and  limbs  of  this  animal,  calculated  apparently 
rather  for  speed  than  strengtli,  assimilate  it  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  caiikie  race,  with  which  we  have  al- 
ready compared  it  In  a  certain  aptness  or  capability  it 
possesses  of  being  trained  for  field  sports,  it  is  also  more 
like  the  dogs  than  the  cats.  It  Is,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  intermediate,  and  we  appear  to  pass  naturall/ 
from  the  latter  race  of  animals  through  tliis  species  to 
the  former.  It  also  exhibits  the  first  step  or  remove 
from  the  perfect  fitness  for  carnivorous  and  predator/ 
habits  in  the  loss  of  the  retractile  power  of  the  talons. 
Of  the  habits  of  the  hunting  leopard  in  a  state  of  nature, 
we  have  no  certain  information ;  but  in  his  tamed  and 
domesticated  condition,  he  has  been  rendered,  in  soma 
countries  at  least,  auxiliaiy  to  man,  by  the  successful 
cultivation  of  his  mental  facidties,  which  have  been 
tj-ained  into  a  degree  of  subservience  to  the  commands 
of  his  master,  that  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  superior 
sagacity  of  the  hound. 

The  chetah  has  been,  until  of  late  years,  very  imper- 
fectly k^own  in  Europe.  Linraeus  was  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  it,  and  Builbn  described  it  from  the  fur 
ilone,  under  the  name  of  t^uepard,  the  appellation  by 
which  Its  ik\n  was  distinguished  in  the  commerce  with 
Senegal,  but  evidently  without  suspecting  its  identity 
with  the  Asiatic  animal,  the  trained  habits  of  which, 
misled  probably  by  the  authority  of  Taveniler,  he  erron- 
eously attributed  to  his  imaginary  ounce.  Subsequent 
French  zoologists  had  rectified  this  error,  and  it  wa^ 
generally  believed  that  the  tamed  leopard  of  Bemier, 
the  youze,  the  guepard,  and  Tavernler's  ounce,  were  one 
and  the  same  animal;  but  it  was  not  until  a  year  or  two 
ago  that  the  possession  of  a  living  specimen,  brouglit 
from  Senegal,  in  the  Menagerie  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi, 
enabled  M.  F.  Cuvier  to  ascertain  its  characters  yriih 
precision. . 
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to  have  been  an  innovator,  the  name  of  the 
lynx  having  been  long  adopted  into  our  lan- 
guage before,  it  was  unnecessary  to  give  the 
animal  that  bore  it  another  name,  and  to  call 
that  creature  an  ounce,  which  our  old  writers 
had  been  accustomed  to  know  by  the  Latin 
appellation  ;  for  this  reason,  therefore,  we 
may  safely  venture  to  take  a  name  that  has 
been  long  misapplied,  from  the  lynx,  and  res- 
tore it  to  the  animal  in  question.  We  will, 
therefore,  call  that  animal  of  the  panther  kind, 
which  is  less  than  the  panther,  and  with  a 
longer  tail,  thei  ounce;  and  the  lynx  may  re- 
main in  possession  of  that  name  by  which  it 
was  known  among  all  our  old  English  wri- 
ters,  as  well  as  by  all  antiquity. 

The  OUNCE,  or  the  onza  of  Linnseus,is  much 
less  than  the  panther,  being  not  at  most  above 
three  feet  and  a  half  long ;  however,  its  hair 
is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  panther,  and 
its  tail  still  more  so.  The  panther  of  four  or 
five  feet  long,  has  a  tail  of  but  two  feet,  or 
two  feet  and  a  half;  the  ounce,  which  is  but 
about  three  feet,  has  a  tail  often  longer  than 
the  rest  of  its  body.  The  colour  of  the  ounce 
is  also  apparently  different,  being  rather  more 
inclining  to  a  cream-colour,  which  is  deeper 
on  the  back,  and  whiter  towards  the  belly. 
The  hair  on  the  back  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  that  on  the  belly  two  inches  and  a 
half,  which  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the 
panther.  Its  spots  are  disposed  pretty  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  large  panther,  ex- 
cept that  on  the  haunches  it  is  ratlier  marked 
with  stripes  than  with  spots. 

Descending  to  animals  of  this  kind  that  are 
still  smaller,  we  6nd  the  catamountain,  which 
is  the  ocelot  of  Mr  Buffon,  or  the  tiger-cat  of 
most  of  those  who  exhibit  it  as  a  show.  It  is 
less  than  the  ounce,  but  its  robe  more  beauti- 
fully variegated.  It  is  an  American  animal, 
and  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  It  is  ex- 
tremely like  a  cat,  except  that  it  is  larger  and 
slenderer,  that  its  colours  are  more  beautiful, 
and  its  tail  rather  shorter.  The  fur  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  the  whole  beautified  with 
black  spots,  and  streaks  of  different  figures. 
They  are  long  on  the  back,  and  round  on  the 
belly  and  paws.  On  the  ears  are  black  stripes, 
which  run  across  ;  but  in  other  respects,  they 
entirely  resemble  those  of  a  cat  These  co. 
lours,  however,  which  naturalists  have  taken 
great  pains  minutely  to  describe,  are  by  no 
means  permanent,  being  differently  disposed 
in  different  animals  of  the  same  species.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  an  animal  of  this  size, 
but  whether  of  this  species  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say,  some  years  ago,  that  was  entirely 
brown,  and  was  said  also  to  have  come  from 
America. 

From  this  tribe  of  the  cat  kind,  with  spot- 


ted skins  and  a  long  tail,  we  come  to  another, 
with  skins  diversified  in  like  manner,  but 
with  a  shorter  tail.  The  principal  of  these  is 
the  LYifx,  the  name  by  which  the  animal  was 
known  to  ^.lian,  among  the  ancients  ;  and  to 
all  our  old  English  writers  among  those  of  a 
more  modern  date.*     This  name  has  been  cor 


^  The  Lynxes  form  a  small  section  in  the  very  exteii. 
sive  gen\is/etu,  or  cat  tribe  of  animals,  in  wliich  thi-y 
are  principally  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  fur, 
the  shortness  of  the  tail,  and  by  the  brushes  of  hair  t^  ith 
which  their  ears  are  furnished.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties  in  this  species,  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
differences  in  the  siae  of  the  animal,  in  the  length- and 
colour  of  the  fur,  and  in  the  length  of  the  tail  and  of 
the  brushes  of  hair  which  decorate  the  cars.  Some  of 
the  circumstances  of  ditTerence  appear  to  be  merely  the 
result  of  climate.  Thus,  as  it  regards  the  fur,  which  is 
in  general  much  esteemed,  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
for  its  warmth  and  softness,  it  is  obsenrcd  to  be  lighter 
in  colour,  and  more  distinctly  spotted,  the  nearer  the 
haMtat  of  the  animal  is  to  the  north.  Others,  again,  are 
smaller,  have  less  fur,  and  show  the  dark  colour  mort 
distinctly.  It  also  appears  that  the  fur  of  the  same  ani- 
mal differs  very  much  iu  difTerent  seasons  of  the  year . 
In  this,  as  in  other  species  of  animals,  varieties  seem  to 
have  been  unnecessarily  multiplied  by  a  refen'nee  to 
mere  accidental  or  unessential  circumstances ;  and  one 
of  the  first  effects  which  may  be  anticipated  from  a  more 
diffused  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  observa- 
tions in  natural  history  should  be  regulated,  will  be  to 
diminish  rather  than  to  enlarge  the  number  of  the  varie- 
ties which  many,  species  of  animals  have  been  supposed 
to  contain. 

The  lynx  is  about  the  si«e  of  a  moderately  large  dog, 
measuring  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  head  to  the 
commencement  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  six  inches 
long,  being  shorter  than  the  thighs.     The  height  to  the 


withers  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches.  The  legs 
and  feet  are  very  thick  and  strong  ;  and  the  eyes,  whit-h 
are  proverbially  piercing,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
The  long  and  soft  fiir  is  generally  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
marked  on  the  back  and  limbs  with  blackish-brown  spots ; 
three  lines  of  black  spots  on  the  cheeks  join  a  large 
black  oblique  band  on  each  side  of  the  neck  under  the 
ear:  the  fur  of  these  parts  is  longer  than  elsewhere,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  lateral  beard.  I'he  forehead  and  top  of 
the  head  are  dotted  with  black ;  and  on  the  top  of  tbo 
neck  there  are  four  lines  of  the  same  colour,  the  mid- 
dlemost of  wliich  is  broken  and  interrupted.  The  dark 
spots  form  t%i-o  oblique  bands  on  the  shoulders,  and 
transverse  bands  on  tlie  for»  legs.  The  feet  are  yellow 
and  without  spots,  but  the  tarsus  of  the  hind-feet  has  a 
brown  band.  The  outsides  of  the  ears  are  black  at  the 
base  and  tip,  and  ashy  in  the  middle.  The  tail,  which 
is  yellowish-white  underneath,  is  tipped  and  ringed 
with  black.  The  fur  inclines  to  white  on  the  throat, 
breast,  and  belly,  and  the  eyes  are  surrounded  with 
white.  This  description  must  be  understood  to  apply 
generally  lo  tlie  common  lynx,  and  even  in  this  there 
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rupted  by  tLe  Portuguese  iiito  the  word  onze; 
and  this  corruption  has  been  adopted  by  Ray, 
who  has  improperly  called  this  animal  the 
ounce,  after  some  of  the  foreign  travellers.  The 


are  considerable  departures  from  this  general  standard. 
Some  have  the  spots  only  of  a  little  deeper  red  than  the 
ground  colour,  and  in  others  the  marks  difter  much  in 
form  and  depth  of  colour. 

The  lynx  was  formerly  spread  orer  the  Old  world. 
It  was  common  in  France,  and  has  only  disappeared 
from  Germany  at  a  comparatiyeiy  recent  perioid.  It 
is  still  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Portu- 
gal ^nd  Spain.  Cuvier  describes  one  that  was  killed 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Lisbon,  and  M.  Bory  de  St 
Vincent  mentions  that  he  frequently  met  with  them  in 
the  central  and  southern  mountains  of  Spain.  They 
there  attain  to  a  larger  size  than  usual,  and  their  colours 
are  remarkably  vivid.  It  is  very  common  in  the  forests 
of  northern  Asia,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  That  which 
inhabits  the  more  southern  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  found 
in  Africa,  is  a  rather  distinct  variety  called  caracal,  a 
contraction  of  the  Turkish  name  kara,  black,  and  itw- 
iaek,  ear.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  uniform  vin- 
ous red  colour,  by  its  ears,  which  are  black  both  without 
and  within,  and  by  a  longer  tail  than  any  other  lynx 
possesses.  America  is  known  to  have  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  varieties  of  the  lynx.  The  first  is  that  wbich^ 
after  BufTon,  is  called  the  Canada  lynx.  Its  colour  is 
grey,  its  tail  is  longer  than  that  of  the  common  lynx, 
and  the  hairs  on  the  ears  are  shorter.  Some  individuals 
have  the  fur  so  thick  and  long,  especially  on  the  paws, 
that  they  have  a  very  diflRsrent  appearance  from  the 
Kuropean  lynx;  the  identity  of  which  with  this  species 
is  asserted  by  some  naturalists  and  disputed  by  others. 
It  is  found  In  great  abundance  in  the  districts  about 
Hudson's  Bay,  from  wbence  from  7000  to  9000  skins 
are  yearly  exported.  It  is  a  timid  creature,  and  makes 
but  slight  resistance  when  brought  to  bay  by  the  hunter; 
for  though,  like  the  cat,  it  spits  and  erects  the  hair  on 
its  back,  it  is  easily  destroyed  with  a  slender  stick.  The 
other  variety  {/eluc  rufa)  which  is  found  in  the  United 
States,  is  smaller  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  It  has 
the  form  and  distribution  of  spots  of  our  European 
variety;  but  the  ground  colour  is  gray;  its  spots  are 
more  numerous,  deeper  on  the  back,  and  paler  on  the 
sides  and  limbs. 

In  their  manners  and  habits  of  life  the  varieties  difler 
little  from  one  another;  but  the  following  statement  will 
he  understood  as  more  especially  applying  to  the  com- 
mon lynx. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  lynx  is  rather  gentle  than 
savage.  Alluding  to  ancient  fables,  Buflbn  remarks, 
*'  Our  lynx  is  not  able  to  see  through  walls,  but  it  is 
quite  true  that  he  has  very  brilliant  eyes,  with  a  mild 
look  and  an  agreeable  and  cheerful  air."  The  animal 
may  indeed  be  considered  much  less  ferocioiH  than  most 
others  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  It  has  the  soft 
stealthy  walk  of  the  cat,  and  leaps  or  bounds  in  the  same 
manner.  It  lives  by  hunting,  and  often  follows  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees  the  wild  cats,  martins,  ermines, 
squirrels,  &c.,  which  form  its  customary  prey.  It  also 
watches  the  approach  of  deer,  goats,  hares,  and  other 
animals,  and  as  they  pass,  drops  down  upon  tht  m  from 
the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  conceals  ilselt.  Among 
its  contrivances  to  obtain  food.  It  is  mentioned  that  it 
frequently  digs  under  the  doors  to  gain  admission  to  the 
sheep-folds.  When  urged  by  hunger,  it  has  been  known 
to  prey  even  on  its  own  species.  It  is  passionately  fond 
of  blood,  and  when  it  has  secured  Its  prey  is  said  fre- 
quently to  suck  the  blood  from  the  throat,  and  then  leave 
the  carcass  otherwise  untouched,  to  go  In  search  of  ano- 
ther victim.  It  perhaps  arose  firom  this,  that  the  lynx 
ha«  been  said,  iu  old  fables,  to  ha\  e  the  least  memory  of 


first  striking  distinction  between  the  lynx,  and 
all  those  of  the  panther  kind,  is  in  its  tail, 
which  is  at  least  half  ajs  short  in  proportion, 
and  black  at  the. extremity.     Its  fur  is  much 


any  animal— a  statement  quite  on  a  par  with  the  othrr 
very  extraordinary  particulars  concerning  It  which  for 
a  long  period  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  belief,  and 
are  still  prevalent  amongst  ill-Informed  people.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  lynx  does  devour  any  part  of  a  goat 
or  sheep  after  having  socked  the  btood,  the  brain,  tin 
liver  and  the  intestines  are  the  portions  which  it  prefen. 
The  caracal,  which  is  a  native  of  warmer  climates  tlian 
those  in  which  the  common  lynx  is  found,  presents  soma 
peculiarities  In  Its  mode  of  obtaluing  food,  which  it  may 
be  here  desirable  to  state.  It  apptihrs  that  although  its 
disposition  is  considerably  more  ferocious  than  Unt  of 
the  common  lynx,  it  does  not  like  the  trouble  of  taking 
its  own  prey,  but,  when  opportunities  ofler,  follows  the 
lions,  and  feasts  on  the  remains  of  his  meal.  Like  the 
jackal,  the  caracal  has  tteen  supposed  to  conduct  the  lion 
to  the  prey  of  which  it  afterwards  partakes,  and  it  has 
hence  been  called  the  **  lion's  guide  or  purvejror."  It  is 
said  to  approach  very  near  to  the  Hon  with  considerable 
boldness,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  conscioiisoess  of 
security  from  the  anger  of  the  lordly  beast  which  it  de. 
rives  from  the  ftcility  with  which  it  can  escape  op  th« 
trees  where  the  lion  cannot  follow.  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  the  caracal  studiously  shuos  the  panther, 
as  that  animal  is  equally  well  adapted  iar  climbing  with 
itself.  These  circumstances  do  not  perhaps  denote  aoj 
inherent  difference  of  habits  between  the  caracal  and  the 
common  lynx,  but  may  have  resulted  from  the  accident 
of  the  existence  of  the  former  in  the  same  countries 
with  the  lion.  The  absence  of  the  lion  from  the  coun- 
tries Inhabited  by  the  lynx  necessarily  precludes  the  lat^ 
ter  firom  the  advantage  eivjoyed  by  the  caracal.  W^ 
mention  this  because  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  when 
similar  animals  have,  in  difierent  dimates,  different 
modes  of  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  a  correspond- 
ing difference  of  propensities  or  dispositions,  unless  ve 
find  that  there  are  no  external  circumstances  whirh 
adequately  account  for  such  differences  as  actually  ap- 
pear. 

The  sight  of  the  lynx  is  certainly  very  quick,  and  it 
sees  its  prey  at  a  great  distance.  Among  the  thousand 
marvellous  stories  which  the  old  naturalists  relate,  and 
which  the  ignorant  and  credulous  have  been  willing  !« 
believe,  one  was,  that  the  lynx  could  see  through  opaque 
bodies;  and  another,  that  its  urine  was  Converted  into 
precious  stones.  There  was  a  time,  not  veiy  remote, 
when,  in  mentioning  such  old  &bles,  it  would  luive  been 
necessary  to  have  said  something  to  disprove  them ;  but 
we  are  thankful  and  happy  that  at  the  present  time  thb 
is  perfectly  unnecessary. 

The  howl  of  the  common  lynx  has  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  wolf.  When  assailed,  it  Is  by 
no  means  so  passive  as  the  lynx  of  Canada.  When  at- 
tacked by  a  dog,  it  lies  down  on  its  back,  and  strikes  so 
desperately  with  its  claws,  that  it  frequently  compels  the 
assailant  to  withdraw.  This  is  true  also  of  the  caracal: 
and  Dr  Charletoii  mentions  one  that  killed  a  hound,  and 
tore  it  instantly  In  pieces,  notwithstanding  that  it  nade 
a  most  vigorous  defence.  The  lynx  is.  In  general,  ex- 
ceedingly ferocious  in  a  state  of  captivity ;  it  frequently 
expresses  ite  malignity  by  a  kind  of  snarling  scream,  and 
is  seldom  or  perhaps  never  tamed.  In  the  East  the 
cai-acal  is  sometimes  partially  tamed,  when  taken  young 
and  reared  with  extreme  caution,  and  is  then  trained  to 
assist  in  the  chase.  It  is  capable  of  rendering  veiy  ef- 
fectual  service  In  hunting  the  smaller  quadrupeds;  but 
when  it  encounters  one  >vhich  it  judges  to  be  superior 
to  itself  in  strength,  it  loses  its  courage  and  gives  orer 
the  chase. 
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longer,  the  spots  on  the  skin  less  vmd,  and  but 
confusedly  mingled  with  the  rest  Its  ears  are 
much  longer,  and  tipped  at  the  points  with  a 
black  tuft  of  hair.  The  colour  round  the  eyes 
is  white,  and  the  physiognomy  more  placid 
and  gentle.  Each  hair  of  this  animal  is  of  three 
different  colours:  the  root  is  of  a  grayish  brown; 
the  middle  red,  or  of  an  ash  colour ;  and 
the  ends  white.  This  whiteness  at  the  ends 
takes  up  so  small  a  part  of  the  particular  hair, 
that  it  does  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  the 
principal  colour,  which  is  that  of  the  middle 
part;  so  that  it  only  makes  the  surface  of  the 
body  appear  as  if  it  were  silvered  over;  how- 
ever, tho  hair  of  which  the  spots  consist  has 
no  white  at  the  ends,  and  at  the  roots  it  is  not 
quite  so  black  as  the  other  part  This  animal 
is  not  above  the  size  of  the  ounce,  but  is  rather 
stronger  built,  and  it  has  but  twenty-eight 
teeth;  whereas  all  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind  al- 
ready mentioned  have  thirty. 

Another  animal  of  this  kind  is  called  the  sia- 
GUSH,  or,  as  Mr  Buffon  names  it,  the  caracal. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  resem- 
bles the  lynx  in  size,  in  form,  and  even  in  the 
singularity  of  being  tufted  at  the  tips  of  the 
ears.  However,  the  siagush  differs  in  not  be- 
ing  mottled  as  the  lynx  is;  its  fur,  or  rather 
hair,  is  rougher  and  shorter;  its  tail  is  rather 
longer;  its  muzzle  more  lengthened;  its  physi*- 
ognomy  more  fierce,  and  its  nature  more  savage. 
The  third  and  last  animal  that  needs  to  be 
mentioned  of  this  kind,  is  that  which  Mr  Buf. 
ton  calls  the  skrval,  and  which  he  has  first 
described.  It  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  resem. 
bling  the  panther  in  its  ypots,  but  the  lynx  in 
the  shortness  of  its  tail,  in  its  size,  and  in  its 
strong.built  form. 

These  seem  to  be  all  the  principal  distinc- 
tions among  animals  of  the  panther  kind,  from 
the  largest  of  this  tribe  down  to  the  domestic 
cat,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all  these  fierce 
and  mischievous  varieties.  In  all,  their  nature 
seems  pretty  much  the  same;  being  equally 
fierce,  subtle,  cruel,  and  cowardly.  The  pan- 
ther, including  the  leopard  and  the  Jaguar,  or 
American  panther,  as  they  are  the  largest,  so 


Some  naturalists  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
which  variety  of  the  Ijmx  the  ancient  writers  had  in 
vie%T  in  their  Tarious  descriptions,  and  in  the  &bles  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  We  quite  coucur  in  the  view 
which  Bufibn  has  talcen  of  this  matter.  After  mention- 
ing the  fables  in  question,  he  says:— **  This  lynx  is  a 
fabulous  animal,  as  well  as  all  the  properties  attributed 
to  it.  This  imaginary  lynx  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
true  J70X  except  in  the  name.  It  does  not  therefore  ap- 
pear necessary  to  follow  the  majority  of  naturalists  in 
attributing  to  a  real  animal  the  properties  of  one  entirely 
imaginary.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Pliny  him- 
self scarcely  speaks  like  one  who  believed  in  its  exis- 
tence, and  classes  it  with  the  sphinxes,  the  pegasuseSp  the 
unicorns,  and  other  prodigies  and  moosters  to  which 
Ethiopia  gave  birth."  Penny  Magcuine, 


also  are  they  the  most  dangerous  of  this  kind, 
for  the  whole  race  of  cats  are  noxious  in  pro- 
portion to  their  power  to  do  mischief.  They 
inhabit  the  hlost  torrid  latitudes  of  India, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  have  never  been 
able  to  multiply  beyond  the  torrid  zone.  They 
are  generally  found  in  the  thickest  and  most 
entangled  forests,  and  often  near  remote  habi- 
tations, where  they  watch  to  surprise  all  kinds 
of  domestic  animals.  They  very  seldom  at- 
tack man,  even  though  provoked  by  him;  they 
seem  rather  desirous  of  finding  safety  by  flight, 
or  by  climbing  trees,  at  which  they  are  very 
expert  In  this  manner  also  they  often  pur- 
sue their  prey,  and,  being  expert  at  seizing  it, 
as  well  above  as  below,  they  cause  a  vast  des. 
truction.  Of  all  other  animals,  these  are  the 
most  sullen,  and  even  to  a  proverb,  untame- 
able.  Thev  still  preserve  their  herce  and  treach- 
erous  spirit;  and  at  those  places  where  they  are 
exposed  to  be  seen  among  others,  we  often  oh- 
serve,  that  while  their  keeper  is  familiar  with 
the  lion  or  the  bear,  yet  he  is  apprehensive  of 
the  large  panther,  and  keeps  it  bound  with 
the  shortest  chain. 

As  the  ounce  differs  from  these  in  figure 
and  size,  so  also  it  seems  to  differ  in  disposi-* 
tion,  being  more  mild,  tractable,  and  tame. 
These  we  often  see  as  harmless  and  innocent 
as  cats;  and  there  is  one  at  present  in  the 
Tower  with  which  the  keeper  plays  without 
tho  smallest  apprehension.  I  own  I  was  not 
a  little  uneasy  at  first  for  the  man,  when  he 
put  his  hand  through  the  bars,  and  called  the 
animal  by  its  name;  but  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised  to  see  the  creature,  which  one  might 
suppose  irritated  by  long  confinement,  come 
gently  up  to  him,  stroke  his  hand  with  its  face, 
in  the  manner  of  a  cat,  and  testify  the  utmost 
gentleness  of  dis[)osition.  The  ounce,  there- 
fore, is  remarkable  for  being  easily  tamed; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  employed  all  over  the  East 
for  the  purposes  of  hunting.  Not,  indeed,  but 
that  panthers  themselves  are  sometimes  used 
for  thb  purpose,  but  they  are  never  thoroughly 
subdued  like  the  former,  being  usually  brought 
to  the  field  in  a  carriage,  and  kept  chained 
and  caged  until  they  are  shown  the  gazelle, 
or  the  leveret,  which  is  their  prey.  This  they 
pursue  rather  by  three  or  four  great  springs 
than  by  running.  If  they  seize  it  by  this 
sudden  effort,  it  finds  no  mercy;  but  if  it  es- 
capes from  their  first  effort,  they  never  attempt 
to  pursue,  and  appear  quite  disappointed  and 
confounded  at  their  mischance.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  they  are  so  much  enraged  at  it, 
that  they  attack  even  their  employer,  and  hts 
only  resource  to  avoid  their  fury  is  to  throw 
them  some  small  pieces  of  meat,  which  he  has 
brought  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  ounce,  however,  is  not  so  dangerous ; 
and  is  treated  with  more  confidence  and  fami. 
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liarity.  It  is  usually  brought  to  the  field  hood, 
winked  behind  one  of  the  horsemen.  When 
the  game  appears,  the  ounce  is  instantly  un. 
covered,  and  shown  where  it  lies:  upon  which 
the  fierce  creature  darts  like  an  arrow  to  the 
place,  and  seizes  it  at  once,  or,  missing  it, 
remains  motionless  on  the  place.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  retrieving  its  disgrace,  by 
continuing  the  pursuit;  for,  although  it  bounds 
with  greater  agility  than  most  other  animals, 
yet  it  is  slow  and  awkward  in  running,  and 
lias  no  means  of  finding  the  animal  it  pursues 
by  the  smell,  as  is  common  among  those  of 
the  doff  kind.  From  hence,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears, now  much  superior  the  European  me- 
thod of  hunting  is  to  that  of  the  Asiatic;  since 
whatever  amusement  this  exercise  afibrds  must 
arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  chase,  and 
from  the  fluctuation  of  doubt  and  expectation, 
which  raise  and  depress  the  pursuers  by  turns. 
All  this  an  Asiatic  hunter  is  deprived  of;  and 
his  greatest  pleasure  can  scarcely  be  more 
than  what  among  us  is  called  coursing ^  in 
which  the  dog  pursues  the  animal,  and  keeps 
it  constantly  in  view. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  ii  is  from 
"choice  the  Asiatics  use  this  method  of  chase  ; 
for,  no  doubt,  were  dogs  serviceable  among 
(hem  as  they  are  in  Europe,  they  would  be 
employed  for  the  same  purposes.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  extreme  heat  of  the  tropical 
climates  produces  such  universal  putrefaction, 
and  sends  up  such  various  and  powerful 
scents,  that  dogs  are  at  first  bewildered  in  the 
cha.se,  and,  at  last,  come  to  lose  the  delicacy 
of  their  scent  entirely.  They  are,  therefore, 
but  little  used  in  those  warm  countries ;  and 
what  could  they  avail  in  places  where  al- 
most every  other  animal  of  the  forest  is  strong, 
er  and  more  rapacious  ?  The  lion,  the  tiger, 
I  he  panther,  and  the  ounce,  are  all  natural 
enemies  to  the  dog,  and  attack  him  wherever 
he  appears  with  ungovernable  fury.  The 
breed,  therefore,  in  those  places  would  quick- 
ly  be  destroyed ;  so  that  they  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  those  animals  which  are  more 
fitted  to  serve  them  ;  and  thus  convert  the 
ounce  to  those  purposes  for  which  dpge  are 
employed  in  Europe. 

The  CATAMouNTAiif ,  or  OCELOT,  is  one  of  the 
fiercest,  and,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  roost  de- 
structive animals  in  the  world.'    It  is,  as  was 


'  The  ocelot  vrwi  known  to  the  natives  of  South 
America  by  the  name  of  tMoeeiotl^  from  which,  by  ab- 
lireviation,  we  have  derived  a  cognomen  less  difficult  to 
pronounce,  and  which  at  the  same  time  does  not  much 
difier  from  the  original  designation.  In  size  the  ocelot 
is  about  three  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in 
heiglit.  The  legs  are  long;  ears  somewhat  broad,  and 
sometimes  tipped  with  a  few  hairs.  Upon  a  grey  ground 
are  oMong,  fawn-coloured  patches  of  a  dark  colour,  sur. 
rounded  with  a  border  perfectly  black.     At  the  top  of 


before  observed,  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  by  no  means  capable  of  the  same  educa- 
tion as  the  ounce,  which  it  more  approaches  in 
size  than  in  disposition.  Two  of  these,  from 
whom  Mr  Bufifon  has  taken  Ms  description, 
were  brought  over  from  Carthagena,  and  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  the  dam  when  very  young, 
were  afterwards  suckled  by  a  bitch.  Bat,  be- 
fore  they  were  three  months  old,  they  had 
strength  and  ingratitude  enough  to  kill  and 
devour  their  nurse.  Their  succeeding  Berce. 
ness  and  malignity  seemed  to  correspond  with 
their  first  efforts  ;  for  no  other  arts  could  tame 
or  soften  their  natures ;  and  while  they  con- 
tinued in  their  cages,  they  still  testified  an  nn. 
ceasing  disposition  for  slaughter.  When  their 
food  was  given  them,  the  male  always  served 
himself  before  the  female  ventured  to  touch 
a  bit;    and   it   was   not  till   he   was   satis. 


the  back  there  ii  a  continuous  dark  line;  and  the  tail  is 
beautifully  spotted.  The  under  part  of  the  body  ia  white 
with  spots  of  fawn  which  extpnd  to  the  feet.  Tlie  skia 
of  the  male  ocelot  exceeds  that  of  the  tiger  in  beauty 
and  variety,  and  in  brightness  and  regularity  oC  the 
spots  it  is  much  superior  to  the  leopard.  In  this  re. 
spect  the  panther  or  the  ounce  cannot  be  compared  te 
the  ocelot,  so  that  in  appearance  it  is  more  elegant  than 
those  of  its  tribe  which  inhabit  the  Old  worid.  In  tkm 
female  the  colours  of  the  skin  are  comparatively  dull  and 
the  spots  less  regular. 

The  ocelot,  like  most, animals  of  the  cat  tribe,  b  dis< 
tinguished  in  its  wild  state  by  considerable  fsrocHy, 
though  specimens  which  have  been  brought  to  Eun^ 
have  exhibited  a  subdued  character.  A  male  and  female 
were  brought  to  Paris  in  1764  by  M.  Lescot,  who  had 
taken  them  when  quite  young.  He  states  that,  whea 
they  were  three  months  old,  they  were  not  only  sufficient* 
ly  strong  but  also  so  ferocious  as  to  kill  a  bitch  under 
which  they  had  been  put  and  which  had  suckled  thtia 
At  the  same  time  the  ocelot  frequently  displays  great 
timidity.  It  rarely  attacks  man,  and  rears  dogs,  and, 
when  pursued,  seeks  safety  in  flight,  endeavouring  te 
elude  its  assailants  by  mounting  a  tree. 

The  ocelot  passes  the  day  in  its  retreat,  but  at  night 
it  prowls  about  in  quest  of  prey,  and  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  it  approaches  human  habitations  and  enters  the 
farm-yard.  It  sometimes  awaits  the  approach  of  iu 
prey  concealed  amid  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  wfata 
they  are  sufficiently  near  it  springs  upon  them  with  od- 
erriug  aim.  It  sucks  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  It 
destroys,  and  therefore  commits  greater  ravages  than  if 
its  appetite  were  appeased  by  feeding  upon  the  flash  d 
the  animals  it  kilkMi. 

In  a  state  of  captivity  it  does  not  loee  much  of 
its  natural  character.  M.  Lescot  states  that  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  in  a  cage  the  two  specimens  which 
he  brought  over,  and  which  had  displayed  their  savage 
character  at  so  early  a  period.  He  supplied  them  oo 
the  voyage  with  fresh  meat,  of  which  they  ate  seven  er 
eight  pounds  a*day.  Live  cats  were  several  times 
thrown  in  to  them;  but,' after  sucking  the  bk)od  until 
death  ensued,  the  ocelots  refused  to  touch  the  flesh: 
neither  would  they  eat  meat  which  had  been  cooked.  A 
specimen  which  was  kept  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoologi. 
cal  Society  was  fed  upon  rabbits  and  birds,  which  fcrm 
tlieir  principal  food  in  a  wild  state.  It  %nui  tolerably 
docile,  and  did  not  seise  its  food  with  the  eagerness  and 
violence  which  usually  distinguish  its  tribe.  The  ocelot, 
like  the  Jaguar,  panther,  leopard,  tiger  and  lion  only 
produces  two  of  its  kind  at  a  birth. 
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6c(l  that  the  other  began.  In  their  savage 
state,  these  animals  are  still  more  destruc- 
tive ;  having  great  strength  and  agility, 
they  very  easily  find  and  overtake  their 
prey,  which  they  pursue  among  the  tops  of 
the  trees  as  well  as  on  the  ground ;  but  what 
renders  them  still  more  mischievous  is,  their 
unceasing  appetite  rather  for  the  blood  than 
the  flesh  of  their  prey.  They  suck  this  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  but  frequently  leave  the 
carcass  otlierwise  untouched,  in  order  to  pur. 
sue  other  animals  for  their  blood  in  like  man. 
ner.  They  generally  continue  on  the  tops  of 
trees,  like  our  wild  cats,  where  they  make 
their  nest,  and  often  bring  forth  their  young. 
When  they  spy  any  animal  they  can  master, 
and  there  are  but  few  in  the  forest  but  what 
are  inferior,  they  dart  down  upon  it  with  in- 
evitable exactness. 

The  whole  tribe  of  animals  of  the  panther 
kind,  with  long  tails,  are  chiefly  inhabitants, 
as  was  said,  of  the  torrid  zone;  but  those  of  the 
short-tailed  kind,  and  particularly  the  lynx, 
are  principally  found  in  the  cold  countries  that 
are  bordering  on  the  pole.  The  lynx  is  chief, 
ly  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
Lithuania,  Muscovy,  Siberia,  and  in  North 
America.  Those  of  the  new  continent,  how- 
ever, are  rather  smaller  than  in  Europe,  as  is 
the  case  with  almost  all  their  quadrupeds; 
they  are  somewhat  whiter  also,  but  in  other 
respects  there  is  scarcelv  any  diflerence  to  be 
found  among  them.'  This  animal  has  been 
called  by  some  lupus  cervarius^  or  a  creature 
compounded  between  a  wolf  and  a  stag;  but 
for  what  reason,  is  hard  to  guess;  it  no  way 
resembles  either,  in  shape  or  in  disposition. 
In  its  nature,  it  exactly  resembles  the  cat, 
except  that  being  bigger,  and  nearly  two  feet 
long,  it  is  bolder  and  fiercer.  Like  the  cat, 
it  climbs  trees,  and  seeks  its  prev  by  surprise; 
like  the  cat,  it  is  delicate  and  cleanly,  cover- 
ing its  urine  with  its  paws;  and  it  resembles 
the  wolf  in  nothing  except  its  cry,  which  often 
deceives  the  hunters,  and  induces  them  to 
think  they  hear  a  wolf  and  not  a  lynx.  This 
animal  also  is  rather  more  delicate  than  the 
cat;  and  after  having  once  feasted  upon  its 
prey,  will  never  return  to  it  again,  but 
hunts  the  woods  for  another.  From  hence 
may  have  arisen  the  common  report  of  the 
lynx  having,  of  all  other  quadrupeds,  the 
stiortest  memory.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  idle  story  tiiat  has  been  propagated  of  it; 
as  of  its  seeing  with  such  perspicuitv.  as  to 
perceive  objects  through  the  walls  and  moun- 
tains; as  of  having  its  urine  of  such  a  quality, 
as  to  harden  and  become  a  precious  stone; 
with  several  others  propagated  by  ignorance 
or  imposture. 


Hulluii. 


The  SIAGUSH  and  the  srrval  are  both  so 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind  in  disposition, 
that  it  is  but  repeating  the  same  account  once 
more  to  give  their  distinct  history.  As  the 
lynx  is  found  only  in  cold  countries,  so  the 
siagush  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  warm 
tropical  climates.  It  is  used,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ounce,  for  hunting;  but  it  seems 
to  have  a  property  which  the  other  has  not: 
namely,  that  of  being;  able  to  overtake  its  prey 
by  pursuing  it  Whether  this  is  performed 
by  having  a  finer  scent  than  the  former,  or 
greater  swiftness,  we  are  not  informed;  being 
only  told  that  when  it  overtakes  either  the 
gazelle  or  the  antelope,  it  leaps  upon  their 
backs,  and,  getting  forward  to  their  shoulder, 
scratches  their  eyes  out,  by  which  means  they 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.  Some 
have  called  this  animal  the  lions  provider ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  it  calls  him  to  pursue  his 
prey,  its  voice  very  much  resembles  that  of 
one  man  calling  another.'  From  hence  we 
may  conjecture  that  this  animal  pursues  its 
prey  in  full  cry,  and  that  the  lion  only  follows 
to  partake  or  seize  the  spoil.  The  same  ac 
count  is  given  also  of  the  jackal;  and  very 
probably  it  may  be  true,  not  only  of  these 
animals,  but  of  some  others,  since  it  is  natural 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  lion  will  pursue 
whenever  he  is  taught  to  discover  his  prey. 

We  had  one  of  these  animals  a  few  years 
ago  sent  over  from  the  East  Indies,  but  it 
was  not  able  to  endure  the  change  of  climate, 
and  it  died  in  a  very  short  time  after  it  was 
brought  to  the  Tower.  Whether  consumed 
by  disease  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  much  slenderer  than  the  cat  or  the  lynx, 
and  its  ears  were  much  longer;  however,  it  is 
a  very  strong  creature  for  its  size,  and  has 
been  known  to  kill  a  large  dog  in  single  com- 
bat;  nevertheless,  it  is,  like  all  of  the  cat  kind, 
except  the  lion,  remarkable  for  its  coward- 
ice, and  will  never,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity,  attack  an  animal  that  is  its  equal  in 
strength  or  activity.  For  this  reason,  when 
brought  into  the  field,  and  put  upon  a  service  of 
danger,  it  obstinately  refuses,  and  is  alert  only 
in  the  pursuit  of  animals  that  are  too  feeble 
for  resistance,  or  are  too  timid  to  exert  their 
strength. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  this  rapacious 
tribe,  we  perceive  a  similitude  in  the  manners 
and  dispositions  of  them  all,  from  the  lion  to 
the  cat  The  similitude  of  their  internal  con- 
formation is  still  more  exact;  the  shortness  of 
their  intestines,  the  number  of  their  teeth,  and 
the  structure  of  their  paws.  The  first  of  this 
class  is  the  lion,  distinguishable  from  all  the 
rest  by  his  strength,  his  magnitude,  and  his 
mane.     The  second  is  the  tiger,  rather  longer 

•Thevenot,  vol.  ii.  114. 
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than  the  lion,  but  not  «o  tall,  and  known  by 
the  streaks  and  the  vivid  beauty  of  iu  robe; 
including  also  the  American  tiger  or  cougar; 
distinguishable  by  its  size,  next  to  that  of  the 
tiger,  its  tawny  colour,  and  its  spots.  The 
third  is  the  panther  and  the  leopard.  The 
fourth  is  the  ounce,  not  so  large  as  any  of  the 
former,  spotted  like  them,  but  distinguishable 
by  the  cream-coloured  ground  of  its  hair,  and 
the  great  length  of  its  tail,  being  above  the 
length  of  its  body.  The  fifth  is  the  catamoun- 
tain  or  tiger  cat,  less  than  the  ounce,  but  dif. 
fering  particularly  in  having  a  shorter  tail, 
and  being  streaked  down  the  back  like  a 
tiger.  The  sixth  is  the  short-tailed  kind; 
namely,  the  lynx,  of  the  size  of  the  former, 
but  with  a  short  tail,  streaked,  and  the  tips  of 
its  ears  tufted  with  black.  The  seventh  is 
the  siagush,  differing  from  the  lynx  in  not 
being  mottled  like  it,  in  not  being  so  large, 
and  in  having  the  ears  longer,  though  tipped 
with  black,  as  before.  The  eighth  is  the 
serval,  resembling  the  lynx  in  its  form,  and 
the  shortness  of  its  tail;  streaked  also  like  it, 
but  not  having  the  tips  of  its  ears  tufted. 
Lastly,  the  cat,  wild  and  tame,  with  all  its 
varieties;  all  less  than  any  of  the  former,  but, 
like  them,  equally  insidious,  rapacious>  and 
cruel. 

This  whole  race  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  mankind:  there  are 
others  indeed  stronger,  but  they  are  gentle, 
and  never  oiler  injury  till  injured;  there  are 
others  more  numerous,  but  they  are  more 
feeble,  and  rather  look  for  safety  by  hiding 
from  man,  than  opposing  him.  These  are  the 
only  quadrupeds  that  make  good  their  ground 
against  him;  and  which  may  be  said  to  keep 
some  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  their  own  pos. 
session.  How  many  extensive  countries  are 
there  in  Africa,  where  the  wild  beasts  are  so 
numerous,  that  man  is  deterred  from  living 
amongst  them:  reluctantly  giving  up  to  the 
lion  and  the  leopard,  extensive  tracts,  that 
seem  formed  only  for  his  delight  and  conveni- 
euco! 


CHAP.  II. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  DOG  KIND. 

Thk  second  class  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
may  be  denominated  those  of  the  dog  kind. 
This  class  is  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  power, 
ful  as  the  former,  and  yet  neither  so  treacher. 
Mus,  rapacious,  or  cowardly.  This  class  may 
be  principally  distinguished  by  their  claws, 
which  have  no  sheath,  like  those  of  the  cat 
kind,  hut  still  continue  at  the  point  of  each 
toe,  without  a  capability  of  being  stretched 


forward,  or  drawn  back.  The  nose  also,  as 
well  as  the  jaw,  of  all  the  d<^  kind,  is  longer 
than  in  the  cat;  the  body  is,  in  proportion, 
more  strongly  made,  and  covered  with  btir 
instead  of  fur.  There  are  many  internal  dis. 
tinctions  also;  as  in  tlie  intestines,  which  are 
much  longer  in  the  dog  kind  than  in  those  of 
the  cat;  £e  eye  is  not  formed  for  night  vision; 
and  the  olfactory  nerved  are  diffused,  in  the 
dog  kinds,  upon  a  very  extensive  membrane 
within  the  skull. 

If  we  compare  the  natural  habitudes  of  this 
class  with  the  former,  we  shall  find  that  the 
dog  kinds  are  not  so  solitary  as  those  of  the 
cat,  but  love  to  hunt  in  company,  and  enooar- 
age  each  other  with  their  mutual  cries.  In 
this  manner  the  dog  and  the  jackal  pursue 
their  prev;  and  the  wolf  and  fox,  which  are 
of  this  kind,  though  more  solitary  and  silent 
among  us,  yet,  in  countries  where  less  perse- 
cuted, and  where  they  can  more  fearlessly  dis- 
plav  their  natural  inclinations,  they  are  found 
to  keep  together  in  packs,  and  pursue  their 
game  with  alternate  bowlings. 

Animals  of  the  dog  kind  want  some  of  tlie 
advantages  of  the  cat  kind,  and  yet  are  pos- 
sessed of  others  in  which  the  latter  are  defi- 
cient Upon  observing  their  claws,  it  will 
easily  be  perceived  that  they  cannot,  like  cats, 
pursue  their  prey  up  the  sides  i 
continue  the  chase  among  the  branches; 
unmanageable  claws  cannot  stick  : 
and  thus  support  the  body  up  along4he  trunk, 
as  we  see  the  cat  very  easily  perform;  when- 
ever,  therefore,  their  prey  flies  up  a  tree  from 
them,  they  can  only  follow  it  with  their  eyes, 
or  watch  its  motions  till  hunger  again  brings 
it  to  the  ground.  For  this  reason,  the  proper 
prey  of  the  dog  kind  are  only  those  animals 
that,  like  themselves,  are  unfitted  for  climb- 
ing; the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  gazelle,  or  the 
roe-buck. 

As  they  are,  in  this  respect,  inferior  to  the 
cat,  so  they  exceed  it  in  the  sense  of  smelling : 
by  which  alone  they  pursue  their  prey  with 
certainty  of  success,  wind  it  through  all  its 
mazes,  and  tire  it  down  by  perseverance.  It 
often  happens,  however,  in  the  savage  state, 
that  their  prey  is  either  too  much  diminished, 
or  too  wary  to  serve  for  a  sufficient  supply. 
In  this  case,  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  all 
the  dog  kinds  can  live  for  some  time  upon 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which,  if  they  do  not 
please  the  appetite,  at  least  serve  to  appease 
their  hunger. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  the  dog  has  every  reason 
to  claim  the  preference,  being  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  all  known  quadrupeds,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged friend  of  mankind.     The  dog,* 

1  The  rest  of  this  description  of  the  dog  {s  taken  from 
Mr  Buflan:  what  I  have  added,  is  marlced  as  before.— 
Note  by  Golitmith, 
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independent  of  the  beauty  of  his  form,  hia  vi- 
vacity, force,  and  swiftness,  is  possessed  of  all 
those  internal  qualifications  that  can  conciliate 
the  affections  of  man,  and  make  the  tyrant  a 
protector.  A  natural  share  of  courage,  an 
angry  and  ferocious  disposition,  renders  the 
dog,  in  its  savage  state,  a  formidable  enemy 
to  all  other  animals :  but  these  readily  give 
way  to  very  different  qualities  in  the  domestic 
dog,  whose  only  ambition  seems  the  desire  to 
please  :  he  is  seen  to  come  crouching  along,  to 
lay  his  force,  his  courage,  and  all  his  useful 
talents,  at  the  feet  of  his  master  ;  he  waits  his 
orders,  to  which  he  pays  implicit  obedience  ; 
he  consults  his  looks,  and  a  single  glance  is 
sufficient  to  put  him  in  motion  ;  he  is  more 
faithful  even  than  the  most  boasted  among 
men  ;  he  is  constant  in  his  affections,  friendly 
without  interest,  and  grateful  for  the  slightest 
favours ;  much  more  mindful  of  benefits  re- 
ceived, than  injuries  offered,  he  is  not  driven 
off  by  unkindness  ;  he  still  continues  humble, 
submissive,  and  imploring  ;  his  only  hope  to 
be  serviceable,  his  only  terror  to  displease ;  he 
licks  the  hand  that  has  been  just  liAed  to 
strike  him,  and  at  last  disarms  resentment,  by 
submissive  perseverance. 

More  docile  than  man,  more  obedient  than 
any  other  animal,  he  is  not  only  instructed  in 
a  short  time,  but  he  also  conforms  to  the  dis- 
positions  and  the  manners  of  those  who  com. 
mand  him.  He  takes  his  tone  from  the  house 
he  inhabits  ;  like  the  rest  of  the  domestics,  he 
is  disdainful  among  the  great,  and  churlish 
among  clowns.  Always  assiduous  in  serving 
his  master,  and  only  a  friend  to  his  friends,  he 
is  indifferent  to  all  the  rest,  and  declares  him- 
self openly  against  such  as  seem  to  be  depen- 
dent  like  himself.  He  knows  a  beggar  by 
his  clothes,  by  his  voice,  or  his  gestures,  and 
forbids  his  approach.  When  at  night  the 
guard  of  the  house  is  committed  to  his  care, 
he  seems  proud  of  the  charge  ;  he  continues  a 
watchful  centinel,  he  goes  his  rounds,  scents 
strangers  at  a  distance,  and  gives  them  warn- 
ing of  his  being  upon  duty.  If  they  attempt 
to  break  in  upon  his  territories,  he  becomes 
more  fierce,  flics  at  them,  threatens,  fights,  and 
either  conquers  alone,  or  alarms  those  who 
have  most  interest  in  coming  to  his  assistance; 
however,  when  he  has  conquered,  he  quietly 
reposes  upon  the  spoil,  and  abstains  from 
what  he  has  deterred  others  from  abusing; 
giving  thus  at  once  a  lesson  of  courage,  tem- 
perance, and  fidelity.^ 

1  Vuliimes  might-  be  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  saga, 
city  and  fidelity  of  the  dog.  We  shall  here  content  our- 
selves  with  giving  two  instances,  from  two  popular  mo^ 
dem  writers.  The  anecdotes  are  curious,  as  they  relate 
to  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  meanest  and 
least  intellectual  variety  of  dog — the  poodle, 

An  officer  in  the  luity-iMirth  regiment,  who  had  occ»- 


I  From  hence  we  see  of  what  importance  this 
animal  is  to  us  in  a  state  of  nature.  Suppos. 
ing,  for  a  moment,  that  the  species  had  not 
existed,  how   could  man,  without  the   aasis- 

sion,  when  in  Paris,  to  pass  one  of  the  bridges  across  the 
Seine,  had  his  boots,  which  had  been  previously  well, 
polished,  dirted  by  a  poodle^og  rubbing  against  them. 
He,  in  consequence,  went  to  a  man  who  was  stationed 
on  the  bridge,  and  had  them  deantd.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance having  occurred  more  than  once,  his  curiosi- 
ty was  excited,  and  he  watched  the  dog.  He  saw  him 
roll  himself  in  the  mud  of  the  river,  and  then  watch  for 
a  person  with  well-polished  boots,  against  vihich  he  con- 
trived to  rub  himself.  Finding  that  the  shoe-black  was 
the  owner  of  the  dog,  he  taxed  him  with  the  artifice ; 
and  alter  a  little  hesitation,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
taught  the  dog  the  trick  in  order  to  procure  customers 
for  himself.  The  officer  being  much  struck  with  tho 
dog's  sagacity,  purchased  him  at  a  high  price,  and  brought 
him  to  England.  He  kept  him  tied  up  in  London  some 
time,  and  then  released  him.  The  dog  remained  witii 
him  a  day  or  two,  and  then  made  his  escape.  A  fort- 
night afterwards  he  was  found  with  his  former  master, 
pursuing  his  old  trade  on  the  bridge. — JesteU  Gleanings 
in  Natural  History, 

1  have  a  poodle  whom  I  would  make  tutor  to  my 
son,  if  I  had  one.  I  sometimes  use  him  towards  my 
own  education.  Will  not  the  following  trait  of  his  cha- 
racter amuse  you?  He  conceived  a  strange  fondness,  an 
absolute  passion,  for  a  young  kitten,  whiph  he  carried 
about  in  his  mouth  for  hours  when  he  went  out  to  walk ; 
and  whenever  he  came  to  a  resting-place,  he  set  her 
down  with  the  greatest  care  and  tenderness,  and  began 
to  play  with  her.  When  he  was  fed,  she  always  took 
the  nicest  pieces  away  from  him,  without  his  ever  making 
the  slightest  opposition.  The  kitten  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  garden.  My  poor  poodle  showed  the  deep- 
est grief,  would  not  touch  food,  and  howled  mournfully 
the  whole  night  long.  What  was  my  astonishment, 
when  the  next  morning  he  appeared  cariying  the  kitten 
in  his  mouth !  He  had  scratched  her  out  of  the  ground, 
and  it  was  only  by  force  that  we  could  take  her  from 
him. — Prince  PucAler  Mutka, 

The  following  extraordinary  instance  of  the  natural 
attachment  of  a  terrier  bitch  may  form  a  proper  accom- 
I  animent  to  the  affectionate  conduct  of  Prince  Puckler 
Muska's  poodle.  It  is  taken  from  a  German  magazine. 
— A  celebrated  preacher,  named  Bucholz,  who  resided 
at  Hasmark  in  Hungary,  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Eperies,  distant  about  twenty  English  miles  from 
his  own  place  of  abode.  He  travelled  on  foot,  and  took 
with  him  a  small  terrier  bitch,  then  in  the  last  week  of 
her  pregnancy.  After  having  been  detained  several  days 
at  Eperies  by  floods,  he  was  compelled  to  return  home 
without  his  dog,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  brought 
forth  a  litter  of  five  puppies.  He  had  not  been  in  Uie 
house  an  hour,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  bitch  came  in 
bearing  a  puppy  in  her  mouth,  which  she  carefully 
placed  upon  the  mat  where  she  ordinarily  lay,  and  im. 
mediately  rushed  out  of  the  house  again  on  the  road  to 
Eperies.  In  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  she  went 
and  returned  four  times  more;  on  each  occasion  bringing 
home  a  puppy  in  her  mouth.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  the  puppies  were  quite  dead  as  the  mother 
brought  them  into  the  house.  As  the  poor  creature  laid 
the  last  puppy  upon  the  mat,  she  could  scarcely  stand 
for  weariness ;  she  whined  and  trembled,  looking  pitiful- 
ly upon  her  dead  pnppies;  and  after  walking  once  or 
twice  round  the  mat,  she  laid  herself  down  beside  them, 
and  died  in  a  lew  munutes.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
animal  bad  lun  about  180  miles. 


So 
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tanoe  of  the  dog,  have  been  able  to  conquer, 
tame,  and  reduce  to  servitude,  every  other 
anknal  ?  How  could  he  discover,  chase,  and 
destroy,  those  that  were  noxious  to  him  ?  In 
onder  to  be  secure,  and  to  become  master  of 
all  animated  nature,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  begin  by  making  a  friend  of  a  part  of  them; 
to  attach  such  of  them  to  himself,  by  kindness 
and  caresses,  as  seemed  fittest  for  obedience 
and  active  pursuit.  Thus  the  first  art  em- 
ployed  by  man,  was  in  conciliating  the  favour 
of  the  dog;  and  the  fruits  of  this  art  were,  the 
conquest  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  earth. 

The  generality  of  animals  have  greater  agi- 
lity,  greater  swiftness,  and  more  formidable 
arms,  from  nature,  than  man ;  their  senses, 
and  particularly  that  of  smelling,  are  far  more 
perfect :  the  having  gained,  therefore,  a  new 
assistant,  particulany  one  whose  scent  is  so  ex- 
quisite as  that  of  the  dog,  was  the  gaining  a 
new  sense,  a  new  faculty,  which  before  was 
wanting.  The  machines  and  instruments 
which  we  have  imagined  for  perfecting  the 
rest  of  the  senses^  do  not  approach  to  that  al- 
ready  prepared  by  nature,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  find  out  every  animal,  though  un-. 
seen,  and  thus  destroy  the  noxious,  and  use 
the  serviceable. 

The  dog,  thus  useful  in  himself,  taken  into 
a  participation  of  empire,  exerts  a  degree  of 
superiority  over  all  animals  that  require  hu- 
man protection.  The  flock  and  the  herd  obey 
his  voice  more  readily  even  than  that  of  the 
shepherd  or  the  herdsman;  he  conducts  them, 
guards  them,  keeps  them  from  capriciously 
seeking  dangrer,  and  their  enemies  he  consi- 
ders as  his  own.  Nor  is  he  less  useful  in  the 
pursuit;  when  the  sound  of  the  horn,  or  the 
voice  of  the  huntsman,  calls  him  to  the  field, 
he  testifies  his  pleasure  by  every  little  art,  and 
pursues  vrith  perseverance  those  animals, 
which,  wiien  taken,  he  must  not  expect  to 
divide.  The  desire  of  hunting  is  indeed  na- 
tural to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  master,  since 
war  and  the  chase  are  the  only  employment 
of  savages.  All  animals  that  live  upon  flesh 
hunt  by  nature ;  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  whose 
force  is  so  great  that  they  are  sure  to  conquer, 
hunt  alone,  and  without  art;  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
and  the  wild  dog,  hunt  in  packs,  assist  each 
other,  and  partake  the  spoil.  But  when  edu- 
cation has  perfected  this  talent  in  the  domes- 
tic dog  ;  when  he  has  been  taught  by  man  to 
repress  his  ardour,  to  measure  his  motions, 
and  not  to  exhaust  his  force  by  too  sudden  an 
exertion  of  it ;  he  then  hunts  with  method, 
and  always  with  success. 

^*  Although  the  wild  dog,  such  as  he  was 
before  he  came  under  the  protection  of  man- 
kind, is  at  present  utterly  unknown,  no  such 
animal  being  now  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  yet  there  are  many  that,  from  a 


domestic  state,  have  turned  savage,  and  en- 
tirely pursue  the  dictates  of  nature."  In  tkoee 
deserted  and  uncultivated  countries  where  the 
dog  is  found  wild,  they  seem  entirely  to  par- 
take of  the  disposition  of  the  wolf ;  they  anile 
in  large  bodies,  and  attack  the  most  formid- 
able  animals  of  the  forest,  the  cougar,  the  pan  - 
ther,  and  the  bison.  In  America,  where  tbey 
were  originally  brought  by  the  Europeans, 
and  abandoned  by  t£eir  masters,  they  have 
multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  spread 
in  packs  over  (he  whole  oovntry,  attack  all 
other  animals,,  and  even  man  himself  does  noc 
pass  without  insult  They  are  there  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  carnivorous 
animals,  and  killed  wherever  they  happen  to 
come :  however,  they  are  easily  tamed;  when 
taken  home,  and  tseated  with  kindness  and 
lenity,  they  quickly  become  submissive  and 
familiar,  and  continue  faithfully  attached  to 
their  masters.  Di£ferent  in  this  from  the  wolf 
or  the  fox,  who,  though  taken  never  so  young, 
are  gentle  only  while  cubs,  and,  as  they  grow 
older,  give  themselves  op  to  their  natural  ap- 
petites of  rapine  and  cruelty.  In  short,  it 
mnv  be  asserted,  tliat  the  dog  is  the  only  ani- 
mal whose  fidelity  is  unshaken  ;  the  only  one 
who  knows  his  master,  and  the  friends  c^  the 
family;  the  only  one  who  instantly  distin- 
guishes  a  stranger ;  the  only  one  who  knows 
his  name,  and  answers  to  me  domestic  call; 
the  only  one  who  seems  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  subordination,  and  seeks  assistance;  the 
only  one  who,  when  he  misses  his  master, 
testifies  his  loss  by  his  complaints ;  the  only 
one  who,  carried  to  a  distant  place,  can  find 
the  way  home ;  the  only  one  whose  natoril 
talents  are  evident,  and  whose  education  if 
always  successful. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  the  dog  is  of  the 
most  complying  disposition,  so  also  it  is  the 
most  susceptible  of  change  in  its  form  ;  the 
varieties  of  this  animal  being  too  many  for 
even  the  most  careful  describer  to  mention. 
The  climate,  the  food,  and  the  education,  all 
make  strong  impressions  upon  the  animal,  and 
produce  alterations  in  its  shape,  its  colour,  its 
hair,  its  size,  and  in  every  thing  but  its  na- 
ture. The  same  dog,  taken  from  one  climate, 
and  brought  to  another,  seems  to  become 
another  animal;  but  different  breeds  are  as 
much  separated,  to  all  appearance,  as  any  two 
animals  the  most  distinct  in  natuie.  Nothing 
appears  to  continue  constant  with  them,  but 
their  intenial  conformation ;  diflerent  in  the 
figure  of  the  body,  in  the  length  of  the  nose, 
in  the  shape  of  the  head,  in  the  length  and  the 
direction  of  the  ears  and  tail,  in  the  colour,  the 
quality,  and  the  quantity  of  the  hair;  in  short, 
aififerent  in  every  thing  but  that  make  of  the 
parts  which  serves  to  continue  the  species,  and 
keep  the  animal  distinct  from  all  others.     It 
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is  tbia  peculiar  conformation,  tbiB  power  of 
producing  an  animal  that  can  reproduce »  that 
marka  the  kind,  and  approximates  forms  that 
at  first  sight  seem  neyer  made  for  conjunction. 

From  this  single  consideration,  therefore, 
we  may  at  once  pronounce  all  dogs  to  be  of 
one  kind;  but  which  of  them  is  the  original 
of  all  the  rest)  which  of  them  is  the  sayage 
dog  from  whence  such  a  Tariety  of  descendants 
have  come  down,  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine.  We  may  easily,  indeed,  obserre^  that 
all  those  animals  which  are  under  the  influence 
of  man,  are  subject  to  great  variations.  Such 
as  have  been  sufficiently  independent,  so  as 
to  choose  their  own  climate,  their  own  nour- 
ishment, and  to  pursue  their  own  habitudes, 
preserve  the  original  marks  of  nature,  with, 
out  much  deviation ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  first  of  these  is  even  at  this  day  very  well 
represented  in  their  descendants.  But  such 
as  man  has  subdued,  transported  from  one 
climate  to  another,  controlled  in  their  manner 
of  living  and  their  food,  have  most  probably 
been  changed  also  in  their  forms;  particularly 
the  dog  has  felt  these  alterations  more  strongly 
than  any  other  of  the  domestic  kinds ;  for 
living  more  like  man  be  may  be  thus  said  to 
live  more  irregularly  also,  and  consequently 
roust  have  felt  all  those  changes  that  such 
variety  would  naturally  produce.  Some  other 
causes  also  may  be  assigned  for  this  variety 
in  the  species  of  the  dog:  as  he  is  perpetually 
under  the  eye  of  his  master,  when  accident 
has  produced  any  singularity  in  its  produc- 
tions man  uses  all  his  art  to  continue  this  pe- 
culiarity unchanged;  either  by  breeding  from 
such  as  had  those  singularities,  or  by  destroy, 
ing  such  as  happened  to  want  them ;  besides, 
as  the  dog  produces  much  more  frequently 
than  some  other  animals,  and  lives  a  shorter 
time,  so  the  chance  for  its  varieties  will  be 
offered  in  greater  proportion. 

But  which  is  the  original  animal,  and 
which  the  artificial  or  accidental  variety,  is  a 
question  which,  as  was  said,  is  not  easily  re- 
solved.^    If  the  internal  structure  of  dogs  of 


*  Some  liaT6  ooiMidered  tfa«  dog  u  s  domotticatod 
wolf;  other!  think  ft  fs  a  ehaciil;  aiid  mutj,  observtiig 
that  wild  dogi  are  found  always  to  have  the  ean  erect, 
have,  from  thi>»  circumstance  prlncipelly,  concluded,  that 
the  shepherd's  or  wolf-dog  is  the  original  root  Since, 
however,  the  shape  of  the  head  has  so  much  excited  the 
attention  of  naturalists^  It  has  heen  found  that  some  dogs 
rerrespond  more  in  tliis  particular  with  the  wild  dogs 
than  with  any  domesticated  variety ;  and  the  dingo,  of 
New  Holland  dog,  a  half  reclaimed  animal,  and  its  like, 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  heing  supposed  to 
he  neareet  to  the  wild  and  original  stock.  Thus  M. 
Frederick  Cuvier  has  arranged  the  varieties  of  the  dog, 
upon  this  principle,  into  tMne  groups,  each  diflering 
materially  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  length  i^ 
the  jaws  and  muszle. 

Without  determiohig  which  of  the  known  varieties  is 
the  most  ancient,  or  deciding  upon  the  claim  of  pnreness 


different  sorts  be  compared  with  each  other, 
it  will  be  found,  except  in  point  of  size,  that 
in  this  respect  they  are  exactly  the  same.  This, 
therefore,  affords  no  enter ion«     If  other  ani- 

of  hlood  and  descent  to  which  each  may  pretend,  we  shall 
merely  refer  to  the  anatomical  principles,  which  Ibrm 
the  ground  work  of  this  arrangement 

Thejni  of  tliese,  which  includes  the  greyhounds  and 
their  coosimilars,  have  the  head  more  or  less  elongated ; 
the  parieUl  bones  insensibly  approaching  oach  other;  and 
the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  placed  In  a  horisontal  line 
with  the  upper  cheek-teeth. 

The  nsjtt  group  of  dogs  includes  much  the  most  intelli- 
gent, interesting,  and  useful  varieties^  Their  head  and 
jaws  are  shorter  than  those  proper  to  the  first  division, 
but  they  are  not  so  completely  truncated  as  in  these  of 
the  third.  To  speak  anatomically,  the  parietal  bones  do 
not  approach  each  other  above  the  temporal  fossa,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  widen  so  as  to  enlaige  the  cerebral 
cavity  and  the  forehead.  The  spaniels,  hounds,  shep- 
herd's, and  wolf-dogs,  and  the  still  more  useful  Siberian 
and  Esquimaux  races  of  this  genus,  are  inchided  under 
this  description. 

The  tkird  subdivision  of  the  dogs  has  the  mtisde  mora 
or  less  shortened  ;  the  frontal  sinuses  considerable;  and 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  extending  above  the  line  ef 
the  upper  cheek-teeth.  The  construction  of  the  heads 
of  these  animals  renders  the  capacity  of  the  cranium 
smaDer,  when  compared  with  the  jaws  and  face,  than  in 
the  preceding  divisions. 

T)m  Jhtt  division  includes  among  others. 

The  Din^,  or  New  HoUoMd  deg,  the  head  and  elon- 
gated snout  of  which  half-wild  variety  are  like  those  of 
a  fox  in  its  other  proportions  it  agrees  with  the  shep- 
herd's dog.  It  is  about  two  feet  six  Indies  long,  and 
about  two  feet  high.  The  fur,  composed  both  of  ^\kj 
and  wooUy  hairs,  is  ot  a  deep  yellowish  brown  colour, 
lighter  on  the  lower  parts  of  tlie  body.  It  is  very  vonu 
clous  and  fierce ;  and  Mr  Pennant  mentions  one  that  was 
brought  to  this  country,  which  leaped  on  the  back  of  an 
ass,  and  would  hsve  destroyed  it  in  a  short  time,  had  not 
the  auimal  been  rescued.  It  is  very  activob  and  runs 
with  the  tail  stretched  borisontally,  the  head  elevated, 
and  the  ears  erect  The  wild  dogs  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land  are  very  numerous,  and  commonly  associate  in 
packs.     They  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  sheep. 

The  i>Aofe,  or  wiki  d«g  of  the  East  Indies,  is  made 
like  the  dingo,  but  the  hairs  of  the  tail  are  not  bushy. 
It  is  of  s  uniform  bright  red  colour,  and  is  found  In  South 
Africa,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  east,  where  it  is 
named  dhole. 

The  Somtk  jtmerican  half-reclaimed  variety  is  about 
the  sise  of  a  spanieL  The  head  has  much  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  last,  but  the  hairs  are  hmger,  particularly  on 
the  tail.  The  back  is  brown  gray;  the  spots  on  the 
Hanks  and  legs  are  ochrey ;  and  the  ground  colour  Is  gray, 
lightest  on  the  belly.  This  animal  is  eery  much  like 
a  wolf;  and  probably  the  same  as  is  noticed  by  the  eariy 
voyagers  to  America,  who  assert  that  the  Indians  tamed 
wolves. 

The  North  Amtrtcam  dog^V^  Indians  is  also  a  half, 
tamed  breed,  which  difiers  materially  from  the  South 
American  race,  though  it  OTnrssponds,  apparently  to  iden* 
tlty,  with  the  dogs  found  In  the  Falkland  Islands,  it 
is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Spaniards  Unded  this  breed  of 
animals  on  these  islands  slier  the  Falkland  Island  dispute 
with  England,  in  order  to  make  any  attempt  of  our 
countrymen  to  settle  there  diArnlt  or  impossible. 

Of  the  domesticated  races  belonging  to  this  divlston, 
the  most  prominent  are  the  following: 

The  ASkmian  do§  hu  been  noticed  by  historians, 
naturalists,  and  poets,  ever  since  Europe  first  began  to  be 
raised  into  consequence  and  importance.     A  supematu* 
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mals  be  compared  with  the  dog  internally, 
the  wolf  and  the  fox  will  be  found  to  have  the 
most  perfect  resemblance;  it  is  probable  there- 
fore, that  the  dog,  which  most  resembles  the 
wolf  or  the  fox  externally,  is  the  original  ani- 
raal  of  its  kind  ;  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  as  the  dog  most  nearly  resembles  them 
internally,  so  he  may  be  near  them  in  exter- 
nal resemblance  also,  except  where  art  or 
accident  has  altered  his  form.  This  being 
supposed,  if  we  look  among  the   number  of 


ral  origin,  and  infallible  powers,  have  been  attributed  to 
it.  Diana  is  said  to  have  presented  Procris  tvith  a  dog, 
which  \na  always  sure  of  its  prey  ;  together  with  a  dart, 
which  never  missed  its  aim,  and  always  returned  to  its 
owner.  To  the  former  the  canine  genealogists  of  anti- 
quity attributed  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  race  of  the 
south-east  of  Europe,  particularly,  Molossus  and  Sparta. 
The  very  line  breed  of  dogs,  now  found  very  plentifully 
in  this  comer  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Albania,  accords 
with  the  descriptions  existing  of  its  progenitors,  indi- 
genous in  the  same  countries,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
degenerated.  They  are  as  big  as  a  mastiff;  their  thick 
fur  is  very  long  and  silky,  generally  of  different  shades 
of  brown;  their  tail  is  long  and  bushy;  the  legs  seem 
more  calculated  for  strength  than  excessive  speed,  being 
stouter  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  greyhounds ;  their 
head  and  jaws  are  elongated,  and  the  nose  is 'pointed. 

The  French  Mdtin,  {Cams  Laniarhu.  L.)  The 
French  writers  seem  to  consider  this  variety  or  breed  as 
the  most  important  of  the  race,  and  as  the  progenitor  of 
many  others :  the  reason  for  which  is  not  very  apparent, 
unless  it  is,  that  a  venial  patriotism  is  apt  to  decide  in 
favour  of  our  own  country,  when  certainty  and  truth  are 
unattainable.  Mr  Pennant  identifies  it  with  the  Irish 
greyhound  {Cams  Graiut  Hibemicut  of  Ray,)  and  there 
certainly  seems  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Mo- 
lossian  or  Albanian  breed,  the  French  M&tin,  and  the 
Irish  greyhound,  possibly,  also,  the  Danish  dog,  and 
the  greyhound,  and  its  varieties,  are  ramifications  from 
each  other.  This  variety  has  the  head  elongated,  and 
the  forehead  flat;  the  ears  are  partly  erect,  but  pendu- 
lous towards  the  tips.  It  is  about  three  feet  long,  and 
two  feet  high;  very  muscular,  but  active.  The  colour 
is  ordinarily  a  yellowish-fawn,  with  blackish,  oblique,  and 
parallel,  but  indistinct  rays.  It  will  attack  the  wolf  or 
\rild  boar  eagerly,  but  is  more  commonly  used  in  France 
as  a  house  or  sheop-dog. 

The  Irish  greyhound  is  much  like  the  last,  if  not  the 
same  animal;  but  is  said  tn  attain  a  larger  8«ze   and  is 


fomelimes  seen  four  feet  in  height.  It  is  to  this  breed 
that  the  Irish  owe  the  extirpation  of  wolves  from  their 
island,  since  which  time  the  race  has  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  is  now  become  extremely  rare. 

The  great  Danish  dog  is  presumed  by  Buffon,  to  he 
the  Mfttin  transported  to  a  northern  latitude.  It  is  com- 
monly white,  marked  all  over  with  small  round  black 
ppots ;  and  is  generally  used  at  a  stable-dog,  and  to  ac- 
company a  carriage. 


varieties  to  be  found  in  the  dog,  we  shall  not 
find  one  so  like  the  wolf  or  the  fox  as  that 
which  is  called  the  shepherd* m  dog.  This  is 
that  dog  with  long  coarse  hair  on  all  parts 
except  the  nose,  pricked  ears,  and  a  long  nose; 
which  is  common  enough  among  us,  and  re- 
ceives his  name  from  being  principally  used 
in  guarding  and  attending  on  sheep.  This 
seems  to  be  the  primitive  animal  of  his  kind; 
and  we  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  if  we  attend  to  the  different  characters 


The  common  greyhound  {Cants  Grajus.  L.)  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  one,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  elon- 


gated jaws  and  compressed  head,  as  well  as  for  its 
speed,  which  exceeds  that  of  all  other  dogs.  When  we 
compare  the  greyhounds  with  other  varieties,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  head,  we  perceive 
that  it  terminates  the  series  of  those  whose  forehead  is 
flat,  and  muzzle  elongated.  This  flatness  of  the  fore- 
head is  produced  by  the  obliteration  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
from  those  cavities  which  are  formed  at  the  base  of  the 
nose,  and  which,  being  immediately  connected  with  the 
nasal  canities,  and  covered  with  the  same  membranes  as 
they  are,  increase  the  sense  of  smell.  This  is  ordinari- 
ly accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  slendemess  and 
length  of  the  legs,  as  well  as  a  great  contraction  of  the 
abdomen ;  phenomena,  which,  although  not  explained, 
are  without  exception.  This  obliteration  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  in  weakening  the  powers  of  smell  of  the  grey* 
hound,  contribute,  probably,  to  the  development  of  their 
other  senses,  by  the  necessity  induced  of  exercising  thein 
more  exclusively.  The  sight  and  hearing  of  this 
variety  are  excellent,  and  altliough  they  are  as  domestic 
as  any  of  the  race,  the  conque  of  their  cars  is  but  semi- 
pendent;  notwithstanding  which,  they  have  the  faculty 
of  elevating  and  moving  them  with  as  much  facility  a* 
the  unreclaimed  races.  They  are  destitute  of  the  flfth 
toe  found  in  tlie  other  varieties.  The  greyhound  is 
but  little  susceptible  of  education ;  his  intelligence  it 
limited,  and  he  seems"  to  conceive  with  slowness  and 
difficulty,  while  other  varieties  do  80  witii  facility.  His 
sentiments,  however,  are  very  strong,  and  he  Is,  more 
than  any  other,  alive  to  caresses  ;  indeed,  his  emotions, 
on  being  noticed,  are  so  strong,  if  we  may  judge,  at 
least,  by  the  violent  and  irregular  movements  of  the 
heart,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  how  they  can  be 
borne.  This  want  of  intelligence,  joined  to  high  sensi- 
bility, however,  seem  to  divest  the  greyhound  of  any 
exclusive  affection  ;  he  has  no  personal  attachment,  but 
is  alike  delighted  with  all  who  notice  him. 

The  Scotch  greyhound  has  long,  curling,  stiffish  hair, 
generally  white,  inclining  to  a  reddish-brown  tinge.  It 
is  also  called  the  wiry-haired  greyhound. 

The  Russian  greyhound  has  also  long  and  bushy  hair. 
The  tail  forms  a  spiral  curl. 

The  Italian  greyhound.  The  Turkish  greyhound. 
These  are  small  varieties  of  this  group  which  are 
very  timid,  and  seem  to  suffer  much  from  the 
cold  of  this  part  of  Europe.     The  former  is  either 
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which  climate  prodacea  in  this  animal,  and 
the  different  races  of  dogs  which  are  propa- 
gated in  every  country;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
if  we  examine  those  countries  which  are  still 


white  or  sable.coloured.  The  latter  hat  the  skin  nearly 
naked. 

The  following  rarieties  belong  to  the  tecond  group  of 
M.  P.  Cuvier's  arrangement. 

The  shepherd's  dog,  (jCanU  DomesHeue,  L.)  This 
welLknowii  animal  is  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair,  and 
has  little  personal  beauty  to  recommend  it.  The  colour 
iSy  in  genera],  varied  black  and  gray.  The  ears,  unlike 
those  of  most  of  the  dj^mesticated  varieties,  are  short  and 
erect;  and  the  tail,  which  is  bushy,  is  sometimes  found 
directed  horisontally,  or  even  pendent,  but  more  gener. 
ally  a  little  curved.  The  peculiar  and  eminently  use- 
ful services  of  this  variety  to  the  shepherd,  appear  almost 
to  arise  from  an  intuitive  disposition  in  the  animal, 
rather  than  from  laboured  training ;  at  least,  there  is  an 
astonishing  aptness  exhibited  by  it  in  acquiring  its  lesson ; 
with  an  apparent  interest,  patient  perseverance,  and 
courageous  fidelity,  accompanied  by  a  discriminating 
sagacity  in  the  performance  of  its  task,  when  acquired, 
as  notorious  as  it  is  surprising.  This  breed  is  confined 
to  the  temperate  and  southern  parts  of  Europe ;  and  in 
England  tiiere  are  two  varieties  of  it:  first,  the  shep- 
herd's dog,  properly  speaking,  or  that  which  is  the  usual 


attendant  on  the  flocks  while  in  their  pastures;  and, 
secondly,  that  which  may  be  called  the  drover's  dog, 
which  is  larger  than  the  former,  and  more  usually 
employed  to  assist  in  driving  sheep  to  the  London 
market 

The  terrier.  Two  distinct  varieties  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  burrows  of  foxes,  badgers,  &c,, 
in  hunting,  both  of  which  are  thence  called  terriers. 
The  first  is  generally  black  on  the  back,  sides,  head,  and 
tail ;  but  has  the  belly,  neck,  paws,  and  tip  of  the  Ull,  a 
bright  or  reddish-brown,  with  a  spot  of  the  like  colour 
over  each  eye.  The  hair  is  short;  the  tall  is  carried 
slightly  curved  upwards ;  the  ears  are  short  and  erect ; 
and  the  snout  Is  moderately  elongated.  Though  small, 
it  is  a  very  resolute  dog,  and  a  determined  enemy  of 
rats,  rabbits,  and  many  other  animals,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  it  evinces  an  extraordinary  and  untaught  alacrity. 
Some  of  them  will  draw  a  badger  from  his  hole.  The 
other  species  of  the  terrier  alluded  to,  is  generally  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  except  about  the  ejea  and  ears,  which 


•re  brown.   It  stands  higher  before  than  behind;  has  the 
muzzle  more  tnmcated  than  the  other,  and  beset  will. 


savage,  or  hut  half  civilized,  where  it  is  most 
probable  the  dog,  like  his  master,  has  received 
but  few  impressions  from  art,  we  shall  find 
the  shepherd  s  dog,  or  one  very  like  him,  still 

stiff  bristles ;  the  hair,  all  over,  is  rather  long  and  curly; 
and  the  ears  are  partly  erect,  and  partly  pendulous. 
This  is,  perhaps,  in  general,  more  powerful  than  the 
other.  It  is  equally  courageous,  and  quite  as  well  fitted 
for  the  purposes  from  which  they  both  take  their  name. 
It  Is  sometimes  called  the  Scotch  terrier. 

The  tco{f,  or  Pomeranian  dog,  {Canis  Fomeranue,  L.) 
has  the  hair  short  on  the  hetd,  feet,  and  ears,  but  long 
and  silky  on  the  body  and  tail.  It  is  white,  black,  gray, 
or  yellowish  in  colour;  and  has  almost  all  the  sagacity 
of  the  shepherd's  dog,  accompanied  with  much  more 
strength.  It  is  tlso  used  as  a  guard  for  the  flocks,  par. 
ticularly  in  countries  pestered  with  the  wolf,  which  it 
never  fails  to  attack  with  success,  while  the  former  can 
only  frighten  that  animal. 

The  Siberian  dog,  {Canie  Siberieue.  L.)  appears  to  be 
nearly  related  to  the  last,  and  very  like  it,  except  that 
it  is  covered  with  long  hair,  even  on  the  head  and  paws. 
Mr  Pennant  adds,  that  the  other  varieties  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  are  chiefly  from  the  shep. 
herd's  dog;  and  there  is  a  high.llml)ed,  taper-bodied 
kind,  tlie  common  dog  of  the  Calmuc  and  independent 
Tartars,  excellent  for  the  chase,  and  all  other  uses. 
This  breed  is  trahied  to  the  most  important  services  in 
its  cheerless  native  country,  which  appear  to  be  very  ill 
repaid,  if  the  accounts  we  have  of  their  treatment  be 
correct  During  the  short  Siberian  summer,  they  are 
said  to  be  turned  adrift,  to  seek  their  own  sustenance: 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  they  are  taken 
home  for  a  series  of  fatiguing  labour.  Four  of  Uiese  dogi 
are  attached,  by  pairs,  to  a  sledge,  and  before  them  is 
placed  a  leader,  on  the  good  training  of  which  much  of 
the  utility  of  the  set  seems  to  depend.  These  sledges 
carry  but  one  person,  who  guides  them  principally  by 
his  voice,  with  the  assistance  of  a  stick,  and  of  reins 
fastened  to  tlie  collars  of  the  dogs.  It  Is  said,  they  will 
thus  draw  a  sledge  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  in 
a  day ;  and  when  the  &lling  snow  hides  the  beaten  track 
from  the  sight  of  their  master,  they  will  keep  or  regaiu 
it  by  the  power  of  their  scent. 

The  Esguimauje  dog.  This  highly  useful  breed  is 
described  by  Mr  Desmarest,  as  having  the  head  shaped 
like  that  of  the  wolf  dog;  the  tail  spreading  and  cun'ed; 
and  the  ean  erect.  The  hair  is  of  two  sorts  ;  one  silky, 
which  is  thinly  scattered;  the  other  woolly,  which  is 
extremely  thick,  very  fine,  and  curly,  and  may  be  pulled 
off  In  flocks  from  the  animal.  The  colour  is  black,  or 
reddish-gray,  with  largo  marks  of  white.  What  the 
reln-^eer  is  to  the  Laplander,  this  dog  is  to  the  Esqui- 
maux. In  the  summer,  a  single  dog  carries  a  weight  of 
thirty  pounds,  in  attending  his  master  In  the  pursuit  of 
game:  In  winter,  yoked  in  numbers  to  heavy  sledges, 
they  drag  five  or  six  persons  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  an  hour,  and  will  perform  journeys  of  sixty  miles 
a  day.  In  drawing  the  sledges,  if  the  dogs  scent  a  single 
rein-deer,  even  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  they  gallop 
off  furiously  in  the  direction  of  the  scent;  and  the  animal 
is  soon  within  reach  of  the  unerring  arrow  of  the  hunter. 
They  will  discover  a  seal-hole  entirely  by  the  smc}l,  at  a 
very  great  distance.  Their  desire  to  attack  the  ferocious 
bear  is  so  great,  that  the  word  nennook,  which  signifies 
that  animal,  is  often  used  to  encourage  them,  when 
running  in  a  sledge  ;  two  or  three  dogs,  led  forvtard  by 
a  man,  will  fasten  upon  the  largest  bear  without  hesita- 
tion.  They  are  eager  to  chase  every  animal  but  the 
wolf;  and  of  him  they  appear  to  have  an  instinctive 
terror  which  manifests  itself  on  his  approach  in  a  loud 
and  long-continued  howl.  Certainly  there  is  no  animal 
which  combines  so  many  properties  useful  to  his  master. 
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preyailing  amongst  them.  The  dogs  that 
have  run  wild  in  America,  and  in  Congou, 
approach  this  form.  The  dog  of  Siberia,  Lap- 
land,  and  Iceland,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

fts  the  dog  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  dogs  of  the  Esqui- 
maux lead  always  a  fatiguing,  and  often  a  very  paiuful 
life.  In  the  summer  they  are  fat  and  ▼igorous ;  for  they 
have  abundance  of  ka&w,  or  the  skin  and  part  of  the 
blubber  of  the  walrus.  But  their  feeding  in  winter  is 
very  precarious.  Their  masters  have  but  little  to  spare ; 
and  the  dogs  become  miserably  thin,  at  a  time  when  the 
severest  labour  is  imposed  upon  them,  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  the  shouts  and  blows  of  their  drivers 
have  no  effect  in  preventing  them  from  rushing  eut  of 
their  road  to  pick  up  whatever  they  can  descry ;  or  that 
they  are  constantly  creeping  into  the  huts,  to  pilfer  any 
thing  within  their  reach  :  their  chances  of  wiccess  are 
but  small ;  for  the  people  within  the  hots  are  equally 
keen  in  the  protection  of  their  stores,  and  they  spend 
half  their  time  in  shouting  out  the  names  of  tbe  in- 
truders (for  the  dogs  have  all  names),  and  in  driving  them 
forth  by  the  most  unmerciful  blows.  The  hunger  which 
the  Esquimaux  dogs  feel  so  severely  in  winter,  is  some- 
what increased  by  the  temperature  tbey  Uve  in.  In  cold 
climates,  and  in  temperate  ones  in  cold  weather,  animal 
food  is  required  in  larger  quantities  than  in  warm 
weather,  and  in  temperate  regions.  The  only  mode 
which  the  dogs  have  of  assuaging  or  deceiving  the  calls 
of  hunger,  to  by  the  distensien  of  the  stomach  with  any 
filth  which  they  can  fijid  to  swallow.  The  painful 
sense  of  hunger  is  generally  regaided  as  the  effect  of 
the  contraction  of  the  stomach,  which  efiTect  is  constant- 
ly  increased  by  a  draught  of  cold  liquid.  Captain  Parry 
mentions  that  in  winter  the  Esquimaux  dop  will  not 
drink  water,  unless  it  happen  to  be  oily.  They  know, 
by  experience,  that  their  cravings  wouM  be  increased  by 
this  indulgence,  and  they  lick  some  clean  snow  as  a  sub- 
stitute, which  produces  a  less  contraction  d  the  stomach 
than  water. 

The  tpmmel.  {C^tnis  EMrmrimt,  L.)  The  spaniel  has 
the  hair  very  long,  in  parts.  It  to  generally  wiiite,  with 
large  brown,  liver-coloured,  or  black  spots,  of  irregular 
shape  and  siae.  The  neee  is  sometimes  cleft'  The 
ears  are  very  long  and  pendulous,  and  covered  with 
long  hair.  This  race  came  originally  from  Spain,  whence 
its  name. 

The  Miter.  The  setter  it  sometimes  called  the  Eng- 
li^  spaniel.     It  eorrespeuds  m  eveiy  point,  with  the 


of  Madagascar,  Madura,  Calicut,  and  Mala- 
bar, have  all  a  long  nose,  pricked  ears,  an4 
resemble  the  shepherd's  dog  very  nearly.  In 
Guinea,  the  dog  very  speedily  takes  this  form; 


true  spaniel  j  but  it  is  trained  more  immcdlaftaly  flor 
Aeld-e|M»ts. 

The  Alpim  tpaniei.  The  Alpine,  or  St  Bernard's 
variety  of  the  spaniel  breed,  exceeds  all  others  io  size 
and  beauty.  It  generally  reaches  two  feet  in  height  at 
the  shoulders,  and  full  six  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  end 
of  the  tail.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  comers  of 
the  eyes  of  this  animal,  which  is  attributed  to  the  snow, 
and  to  the  high  windy  regions  it  inhabits.  Two  of 
these  dogs  are  sent  out  to  scour  the  mountain,  In  search 
of  lost  or  wearied  travellers;  one  with  a  warm  cloak  fas- 
tened on  bis  back,  the  other  with  a  basket  tied  round  his 
neck,  conUiuing  a  bottle  of  cordial.  They  are  frequently 


of  the  most  eminent  use  in  meeting  the  traveller,  In 
these  snowy  and  dangerous  regions^  In  time  to  lead  him 
to  the  convent.  It  is  said,  that,  in  cases  where  a  man 
has  been  found  by  them  in  an  exhausted  state,  perish- 
ing with  odd  and  fatigue,  they  will  lie  close  to  him, 
and  aflbrd  warmth  from  their  own  bodies,  to  assist  his 
resuscitation.  A  story  is  told  of  one  of  these  dogs,  wbe 
having  found  a  child  unhurt,  whose  mother  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  avalanche,  induced  the  poor  boy  to 
momit  upon  his  back,  and  thus  carried  hin  to  the  con- 
vent. 

The  Ntw/oHndland  dag.      This  admired  spedes  ia 
also  highly  usefril  In  Its  native  country  and  elimale^ 


where  It  is  employed  for  many  purposes  of  labour,  par- 
ticularly drawing  wood  on  sledges  to  the  sea-coost 
which  they  do  without  a  driver,  and  retwn  by  them- 
selves for  more.  Pour  of  then  aro  safd  to  draw  three 
hundred  weight,  on  these  sledges,  a  considerable  di». 
Utnce.  They  are  Atted  by  nature  and  inolitiatlon  for 
the  water,  being  semi-webbed  between  the  toes,  which 
greatly  fecilitates  their  swhnMhig;  and  many  instances 
are  to  be  found  of  their  saving  persons  from  drowning. 
Their  disposition  is  extremely  docile,  though  their  powers 
are  great.  Ttie  ftne  animal  knovm  to  us  by  the  namo 
of  NewfoondUnd  dog  to  only  half-bred,  and  of  siae  in- 
ferior to  the  dog  In  Hs  native  state,  when  it  raeaMirei 
about  six  feet  and  a  half  from  the  nose  to  the  extvemlty 
of  the  tail,  the  length  of  which  Is  two  feet.  In  its  own 
country  it  onhr  barks  when  gr^tly  Irritated,  and  then 
wHh  a  manifesay  palnfiil  effort,  producing  a^  sound 
which  to  described  as  particularly  harsh.  lU  exemption 
from  l^drophobia  io  Newfeindland  appears  to  be  w«n 
authenticated. 

The  wonderfol  sagacity  of  the  Nowfonndknd  dog  to 
vreH  known.  The  following  instance,  from  the  Sports, 
man's  Annual,  may  be  given,  as  one  of  very  recont  oe- 
currence.  A  genUeman  of  Suffolk  being  on  an  excur- 
sion with  his  friend,  and  having  a  Newfoundland  dcig  d 
the  party,  he  soon  became  the  subject  of  conversation; 
when  the  master,  after  a  warm  euloginm  upon  hto  por- 
foctions,  assured  hto  companion  that  he  would,  upon  re- 
ceivhig  the  oitier,  return,  and  fetch  any  article  he  should 
leave  behind,  from  any  distance.  To  conerm  this  aster- 
tion,  a  marked  shilling  was  put  under  a  large  square 
stone  by  the  side  of  the  road— being  first  shown  to  the 
dog.  The  gentlemen  then  rode  for  three  miles,  whee 
the  dog  received  his  signal  from  the  master  to  return  fer 
the  shilling  he  had  seen  put  under  the  sfiane.  The  dog 
turned  back,  the  gentlemen  rode  on  and  reached  home, 
but,  to  their  surprise  and  disappointment,  the  hiUierto 
faithful  messenger  did  not  return  dwrhig  the  day.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  he  had  gone  to  the  place  where 
the  shilling  vras  deposited,  hot  the  stone  being  too  Urge 
for  his  strength  to  remove,  he  had  sUid  howling  at  the 
place,  till  two  horsemen,  riding  by,  and  attracted  by  hto 
seeming  distress,  stopped  to  look  at  him,  when  one  of 
them  alighting,  removed  the  stone,  and  seolng  the  ahil- 
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for  at  die  second  or  third  generation  the  ani- 
mal forgets  to  bark,  his  ears  and  his  tail  be- 
come pointed,  and  his  hair  drops  off,  while  a 
coarser  thinner  kind    conies    in   Ihe  place. 


ling,  put  it  into  his  poclcet,  not  at  tiie  time  conceiving  it 
to  be  the  object  of  the  dog*i  search.  The  dog  followed 
their  horses  for  twenty  miles,  remained  undisturbed  in 
the  room  where  thejr  supped,  followed  the  chambermaid 
into  the  bedchamber,  and  secreted  himself  under  one  of 
the  beds.  Tiie  possessor  of  the  shilling  hung  his  trousers 
upon  a  nail  by  the  bedside;  but  when  the  travellers  were 
both  asleep,  the  dog  took  them  in  his  mouth,  and,  leap- 
ing out  of  the  window,  which  was  left  open  on  account 
of  the  sultry  heat,  reached  the  house  of  his  master  at 
four  o'clocic  in  the  morning,  with  the  price  he  had  made 
free  with;  in  tlie  pocket  of  which  were  found  a  watch 
and  money,  that  were  returned  upon  being  advertised, 
when  the  whole  mystery  was  mutually  unravelled,  to  the 
admiration.of  all  tlie  parties. 

The  smaller  spaniel.  King  Charles's  deg,  {Oanis 
BrevipiHs.  L.)  is  a  small  variety  of  the  spaniel,  prized 
u  a  fancy  lap-<log  in  proportion  to  Its  diminutivenesi. 
It  is  sometimes  found  entirsly  Usck,  and  is  then  called, 
in  England,  King  Charles's  dog,  from  the  liking  evinced 
by  our  second  Charles  for  this  variety. 

The  Mnliese  dog.  The  lien  dog,  {Oanis  Leaninus. 
L.)  These,  also,  are  small  species  of  the  spanieL  The 
first  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of 
the  little  spaniel  with  the  smaller  water-dog.  It  has 
the  hair,  all  over  the  body,  extremely  long  and  silky ; 
and  generally  pure  white.  The  other  has  long  silky 
hair  about  the  head,  neck,  shouUers,  and  extremity 
of  the  Uil :  but  on  the  other  parte  it  is  short,  giving, 
the  little  animal  a  leonine  appearance.  It  is  probably 
bred  between  the  little  spaniel  and  one  of  the  naked 
varieties. 

The  great  teaitr^spamiel,  (Oanis  AjuaHcus,  L.)  has 
long  curly  hair,  and  Is, in  other  respeete,  much  like  the 
large  land-spaniel;  but  Ihe  head  Is  larger  and  rounder. 
The  small,  water-ipaniel  is  presMaed  to  be  the  ol&pring 
of  the  great  water<^og  and  the  little  spaniel.  It  is  very 
much  like  the  former  animal ;  but  the  curiy  hair  is  more 
silky,  and  like  that  of  the  land-epaniel.  There  is  also  a 
useful  variety  of  this  brasd  between  «hs  water-spaniel 
and  shepherd's  dog^  These  animale  are  used  as  finders 
in  shooting  water-fowl,  which  their  great  fondness  for 
water,  and  consequent  aquatic  habite,  enable  them  to 
bring  to  the  sportsman  when  the  birds  are  shot,  and  have 
folleo  into  this  element. 

The  keisndi  {Ooms  Sagajs»  L.)  The  hounds  have  the 
musxle  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  dogs  included  in  the 
first  division,  but  much  larger;  their  heed  is  large  and 
round  ;  the  ears  are  large,  long,  and  pendulous;  the 
limbs  long  and  strong;  the  bodv  is  thick  and  long; 
the  tail  elevated  ;  the  hair  uniformly  short,  and  the 
colour  is  white,  with  large  irrefpilar,  black,  brown,  or 
yellow  patchM.  The  largest  variety  of  the  bound  used 
for  stagJiunting,  Is  also  sometimes  trained  to  follow  the 
scent  of  blood,  and  is  thence  called  the  blood-hound. 
This  variety  was  formerly  much  fostered  In  Great 
Britain ;  and  was  probably  of  particular  use  during  the 
existence  of  tlie  seven  forest-laws.  The  king  of  Saxony 
kept  a  breed  of  hounds  of  immense  sixe  and  powers,  for 
boar-hunting.  Th^  were  larger  and  taller  than  our 
laiigest  mastiff,  and  had  the  transverse  dark  shades  on 
the  body  which  oharacteria  this  animal  In  general 
rather  than  the  hound.  The  ground-colour  was  white, 
and  the  markings  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  yellow,  in  the 
diflerent  individuals.  There  is,  as  before  stated,  in  the 
museum  of  Dresden,  a  dwarf  dog,  which  attained  two 
years  of  age.  Major  Smith  observed,  that  this  diminu- 
tive animal  measured  only  five  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  which  was  just  the  length,  from  the  comer  of 


This  sort  of  dog  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
temperate  climates  in  great  abundance,  par- 
ticularly among  those  who,  preferring  useful, 
ness  to  beauty,  employ  an  animal  that  re- 


the  eye,  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  of  a  specimen  of  the 
Saxon  boar-hounds  he  saw.  The /ojs  Mound  is  a  smaller 
variety  of  the  stag  or  blood.hound,  used  in  fox-huntiug. 
It  is  extremely  persevering  in  the  chase.  The  harrier 
is  a  still  smaller  variety  of  this  species,  used  In  hare- 
hunting.  There  are,  again,  particular  breeds  of  the 
harrier,  u  the  beagles  and  southern  hounds,  which  rather 
interest  the  spoiteman  than  the  zoologist.  The  name U 
Talbot  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the  several  varie- 
ties of  the  hound. 

The  pffintert  (see  Plate  XIII.  fig.  57.)  The  muzzle  of 
this  variety  is  rather  shorter  and  smaller  tl>*n  that  of 
the  hounds  In  general ;  the  head  is  shorter ;  and  the 
ears,  which  are  smaller,  are  partly  erect  and  partly 
pendulous.  There  is  a  large  breed,  called  the  Spanish 
pointer,  which  Is  considered  as  having  greater  acutenees 


of  sceot  than  the  smaller  or  English  pointer.  The  Dal- 
matian pointer  is  a  beautiful  spotted  kind,  which  ie 
white,  with  very  small  black  or  yellow  spots.  It  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  the  Danish  dog. 

The  turnspit^  (Canis  Fertagus.  L.)  There  are  ttro 
varieties  of  the  turnspit;  one  with  the  fore-legs  crooked, 
the  other  with  the  legs  stj^^ght.  The  head  Is  like  that 
of  the  pointer  and  hound.r_ 

The  third  subdivision  oCJM.  Frederic  Cuvier  hicludes 
the  following  varieties. 

The  bulldog,  {Canis  Medassue,  L.)  The  round, 
thick  head,  tumed.up  nose,  and  thick  pendulous  lips  od 
this  formidable  dog,  are  familhtr  to  all.    The  nostrils  el 


this  variety  are  frequently  cleft  1  he  want  of  that  de- 
gree of  discernment  which  Is  found  in  so  many  of  the 
canine  varieties,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  the  bull-dog, 
make  it  extremely  dangerous,  when  Its  courage  and 
strength  are  employed  to  protect  the  persco  or  property 
of  its  owner,  or  for  any  domestic  purpose ;  since,  unlike 
many  of  the  more  sagacious,  though  less  poweriUl  dogs, 
which  seem  rather  more  anxious  to  give  the  alarm, 
when  danger  threatens,  by  their  barking,  than  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  action,  the  bull-dog,  in  general, 
makes  a  silent  but  furious  attack ;  and  the  persisting 
powers  of  Its  teeth  and  jaws  enable  it  to  keep  ite  bold 
against  any  but  the  greatest  eflbrts,  so  that  the  utmost 
mischief  is  likely  to  ensue,  as  well  to  the  innocent  vi^i. 
tor  of  ite  domicile,  as  to  the  felonious  intruder.  The 
savage  barbarity,  which,  in  various  shapee,  Is  so  apt  t« 
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quires  very  little  instruction  to  be  serviceable. 
Notwithstanding  this  creature's  deformity,  his 
melancholy  and  savage  air,  he  is  superior  to 
all  the  rest  of  his  kind  in  instinct ;  and  with- 
out  any  teaching,  naturally  takes  to  tend- 
ing flocks,  with  an  assiduity  and  vigilance 
that  at  once  astonishes  and  yet  relieves  his 
master. 

In  more  polished  and  civilized  places,  the 
dog  seems  to  partake  of  the  universal  refine- 
ment; and,  like  the  men,  becomes  more 
beautiful,  more  majestic,  and  more  capable  of 
assuming  an  education  foreign  to  his  nature. 
The  dogs  of  Albany,  of  Greece,  of  Denmark, 
and  of  Ireland,  are  larger  and  stronger  than 
those  of  any  other  kind.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Italy,  the  dogs  are  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  like  the  men  ;  and  this  variety 
seems  formed  by  crossing  the  breed  of  such 
as  are  imported  from  various  climates. 

The  shepherd's  dog  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  primitive  stock  from  whence 
these  varieties  are  all  derived.  He  makes 
the  stem  of  that  genealogical  tree  which  has 
been  branched  out  into  every  part  of  the 
world.  This  animal  still  continues  pretty 
nearly  in  its  original  state  among  the  poor  in 


thow  itself  in  the  human  mind,  particularly  when  un. 
checked  by  education  and  refinement,  has  encouraged 
the  breed  of  this  variety  of  the  dog,  io  order  that  gratiti. 
cation  may  be  derived  from  the  madness  and  torture  of 
the  bull  and  other  animals,  when  exposed  to  the  attaclis 
of  these  furious  beasts ;  and  it  is  observed,  that,  since 
tlie  decline  of  such  sports,  bulLdogs  have  dimiiiislied  in 
number ;  an  instance  whence  we  may  leam  how  much 
the  elTorts  of  mankind  operate  on  the  domesticated 
genera  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  internal  changes 
which  determine  the  external  characters  of  this  dog, 
consist  in  a  great  developement  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  a 
developement  which  elevates  the  bones  of  the  forehead 
above  the  nose,  and  which  leads  in  the  same  direction 
the  cerebral  cavity.  But  the  most  important  change, 
and  that,  perhaps,  which  causes  all  the  others,  although 
we  cannot  perceive  the  connexion,  is  the  diminution  of 
the  brain.  The  cerebral  capacity  of  the  bull.dog  is 
sensibly  smaller  than  in  any  other  race,  and  it  is,  doubt- 
less,  to  the  decrease  of  the  encephalon  that  we  must  at- 
tribute its  inferiority  to  all  others  in  every  thing  relating 
to  intelligence.  The  bull-dog  is  scarcely  capable  of  any 
education,  and  is  fitted  for  nothing  but  combat  and 
ferocity.  A  fifth  toe  is  occasionally  found  more  or  less 
developed  on  the  hind  feet  of  this  race.  This,  like  all 
other  races  far  removed  from  the  primitive  type,  is 
difficult  of  reproduction  ;  the  males  are  seldom  amorous, 
and  the  females  frequently  miscarry.  Their  life,  also, 
is  short,  though  their  developement  is  slow:  they  scarce- 
ly acquire  maturity  under  eighteen  months,  and  at  five 
or  six  years  show  signs  of  decrepitude.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  bulUdog  found  in  Thibet,  which  is 
of  a  black  colour. 

The  pug-dog  may  almost  be  called  a  diminutive 
variety  of  the  bull-dog,  to  which  it  is  nearly  assimilated 
in  appearance,  though  Its  tail  is  more  curled.  But 
this  animal  difiisn  altogetlier  in  disposition  from  the  bull- 
do.i(,  being  as  timid  as  the  other  is  courageous. 

The  nuuHff,  {Cana  Anglicut.  L.)  This  powerful 
breed  is  considered  as  English  ;  it  is  said,  however,  to 
h9  bred  between  the  Irish  wolf-dog  and  the  bull-d<^. 


temperate  climates ;  being  transported  into 
the  colder  regions,  he  grows  less  and  more 
ugly  among  the  Laplanders;  but  becomes 
more  perfect-in  Iceland,  Russia,  and  Siberia, 
where  the  climate  is  less  rigorous,  and  the 
people  more  civilized.  Whatever  differences 
there  may  be  among  the  dogs  of  these  coan- 
tries,  they  are  not  very  considerable,  as  they 
all  have  straight  ears,  long  and  thick  hair, 
a  savage  aspect,  and  do  not  bark  either  so 
often  or  so  loud  as  dogs  of  the  more  calti. 
vated  kind. 

The  shepherd's  dog,  transported  into  the 
temperate  climates,  and  among  people  en- 
tirely civilized,  such  as  England,  France, and 
Germany,  will  be  divested  of  his  savage  air, 
his  pricked  ears,  his  rough,  long,  and  thick 
hair,  and  from  the  single  influence  of  climate 
and  food  alone,  will  become  either  a  matin,  a 
mastiff,  or  a  hound.  Those  three  seem  the 
immediate  descendants  of  the  former,  and 
from  them  the  other  varieties  are  produced. 

The  HOUNo,  the  harrier,  and  the  beagle, 
seem  all  of  the  same  kind;  for  although  the 
bitch  is  covered  but  by  one  of  them,  yet 
in  her  litters  are  found  puppies  resembling  all 
the  three.   This  animal,  transported  into  Spain 

The   ground-colour   b  generally  a   dirty  white,  witii 
numerous  daik  hairs  all  over  the  body,  and  transvei^ 


stripes  of  a  darker  hue.  It  is  a  very  large  and  power, 
ful  dog,  and  being  much  more  capable  of  training,  ami 
not  less  courageous  than  the  bull.dog,  it  is  much  fitter 
for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  frequently  known  to  pro- 
tect its  master's  house  and  property  by  menaces  only, 
even  when  a  stranger  is  completely  within  its  power ; 
and  will  not  be  excited  to  violence,  unless  an  imprudent 
perseverance  should  render  it  necessary  for  the  protec- 
ti(»i  of  its  charge;  and,  in  such  cases  even,  it  has  been 
known  to  pull  a  man  down ,  and  stand  over  without  hurt- 
ing him  a  considerable  time,  till  its  master  appeared. 
This  breed  was  assiduously  fostered  by  the  Romans, 
while  they  had  possession  of  this  island;  and  many  of 
them  were  exported  to  Rome,  to  combat  other  animals 
in  the  amphitheatre.  There  is  a  degree  of  generosity 
about  this  animal,  which  commonly  attends  true  courage ; 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  its  superiority,  the  mastifl'  has 
been  known  to  chastise  with  great  dignity  the  impertin- 
ence of  an  inferior. — Extracted,  with  additions,  frim  Mr. 
Gr^tKt  Supplement  to  the  Animal  Kingdom  of  Barw 
Cuvier, 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  the  mastiff  tribe 
are  the  St.  Bernard  mastiff,  whose  services  to  the  bewildeied 
traveller  render  him  lo  valuable,  and  the  Uaek  dog  of 
Nepaul,  or  mastiff  of  Tibet,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the 
inrogenitor  or  type  of  the  mastiff  breed.    (PL  XL.  figi.  3—5.) 
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or  Barbary,  where  the  hair  of  all  quadrupeds 
becomes  soft  and  long,  will  be  there  converted 
into  the  land-spaniel,  and  the  water^paniel, 
and  these  of  different  sizes. 

The  o&AT  MATIN  MOUND,  whlch  is  the  second 
branch,  transported  to  the  north,  becomes  the 
great  Danish  dog;  and  this  sent  to  the  south, 
becomes  the  greyhound  of  different  sizes.  The 
same  transported  into  Ireland,  the  Ukraine, 
Tartary,  Epirus,  and  Albania,  becomes  the 
great  wolf  dog,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  wolf-dog. 

The  MA8T1FP,  which  is  the  third  branch,  and 
chiefly  a  native  of  England,  when  transported 
into  Denmark,  becomes  the  little  Danish  dog; 
sent  into  the  tropical  and  warm  climates,  be- 
comes  the  animal  called  the  Turkish  dog, 
without  hair.  All  these  races,  with  their  vari- 
eties, are  produced  by  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, joined  to  the  different  food,  education, 
and  shelter  which  they  have  received  among 
mankind.  All  other  kinds  may  be  considered 
as  mongrel  races,  produced  by  the  concurrence 
of  these,  and  found  rather  by  crossing  the  breed 
than  by  attending  to  the  individual.  *'  As 
these  are  extremely  numerous  and  very  differ- 
ent in  different  countries,  it  would  be  almost 
endless  to  mention  the  whole;  besides,  nothing 
but  experience  can  ascertain  the  reality  of 
these  conjectures,  although  they  have  so  much 
the  appearance  of  probability;  and  until  that 
gives  more  certain  information,  we  ttiust  be 
excused  from  entering  more  minutely  into  the 
subject 

•*  With  regard  to  the  dogs  of  our  country 
in  particular,  the  varieties  are  very  great,  and 
the  number  every  day  increasing.  And  this 
must  happen  in  a  country  so  open  by  commerce 
to  all  others,  and  where  wealth  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce capricious  predilection.  Here  the  ugli- 
est and  the  most  useless  of  their  kinds  will  be 
entertained  merely  for  their  singularity;  and 
being  imported  only  to  be  looked  at,  they  will 
lose  even  that  small  degree  of  sagacity  which 
they  possessed  in  their  natural  climates.  From 
this  importation  of  foreign  useless  dogs,  our 
town  native  breed  is,  I  am  informed,  greatly 
degenerated,  and  the  varieties  now  to  be  found 
in  England  much  more  numerous  than  they 
were  in  the  times  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when 
Dr  Caius  attempted  their  natural  history. 
Some  of  those  he  mentions  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  among  us,  although  many  have  since 
been  introduced,  by  no  means  so  serviceable 
as  those  which  have  been  suffered  to  decay. 

He  divides  the  whole  race  into  three  kinds. 
The  first  is,  the  generous  kind,  which  con. 
sists  of  the  terrier,  the  harrier,  and  the  blood- 
hound; the  gaze-hound,  the  grey -hound,  the 
leymmet,  and  the  tumbler;  all  these  are  used 
fur  hunting.  Then  the  spaniel,  the  setter,  and  the 
water.spaniel,  or  finder,  were  used  for  fowling; 
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and  the  spaniel  gentle,  or  lap-dog,  for  amuse- 
ment The  second  is  the  farm  kind;  consisting  of 
the  shepherd's  dog  and  the  mastiff.  And  the 
third  is  the  mongrel  kind;  consisting  of  the 
wappe,  the  turnspit,  and  the  dancer.  To  these 
varieties  we  may  add  at  present,  the  bull-dog, 
the  Dutch  mastiff,  the  harlequin,  the  pointer, 
and  the  Dane,  with  a  variety  of  lap-dogs, 
which  as  they  are  perfectly  useless,  may  be 
considered  as  unworthy  of  a  name. 

**  The  terrier  is  a  small  kind  of  hound,'  with 
rough  hair,  made  use  of  to  force  the  fox  or  the 
badger  out  of  their  holes;  or  rather  to  give 
notice  by  their  barking,  in  what  part  of  their 
kennel  the  fox  or  badger  resides,  when  the 
sportsmen  intend  to  dig  them  out 

**  The  harrier,  as  well  as  the  beagle  and 
the  fox. hound,  are  used  for  hunting;  of  all 
other  animals  they  have  the  quickest  and  most 
distinguishing  sense  of  smelling.  The  pro- 
perly breeding,  matching,  and  training  these, 
make  up  the  business  of  many  men's  lives. 

'*  The  blood-hound  was  a  dog  cf  great  use, 
and  in  high  esteem  among  our  ancestors.  Its 
employ  was  to  recover  any  game  that  had 
escaped  wounded  from  the  hunter,  or  had  been 
killed,  and  stolen  out  of  the  forest  But  it 
was  still  more  employed  in  hunting  thieves 
and  robbers  by  their  footsteps.  At  that  time, 
when  the  country  was  less  peopled  than  at 
present,  and  when,  consequently,  the  footsteps 
of  one  man  were  less  crossed  and  obliterated 
by  those  of  others,  this  animal  was  very  ser- 
viceable in  such  pursuits;  but  at  present,  when 
the  country  is  everywhere  peopled,  this  vari- 
ety is  quite  worn  out;  probably  because  it 
was  found  of  less  service  than  formerly. 

"  The  gaze- hound  hunted,  like  our  grey- 
hounds, by  the  eye,  and  not  by  the  scent.  It 
chased  indifferently  the  fox,  hare,  or  buck. 
It  would  select  from  the  herd  the  fattest  and 
fairest  deer,  pursue  it  by  the  eye,  and  if  lost 
recover  it  again  with  amazing  sagacity.  This 
species  is  now  lost  or  unknown  among  us. 

*•  The  grey-hound  is  very  well  known  at 
present,  and  was  fontierly  held  in  such  esti- 
mation, that  it  was  thfe  peculiar  companion  of 
a  gentleman,  who  in  the  times  of  semi-bar- 
barism, was  known  by  his  horse,  his  hawk, 
and  his  grey-hound.  Persons  under  a  certain 
rank  of  life  are  forbidden,  by  some  late  game- 
laws,  from  keeping  this  animal;  wherefore,  to 
disguise  it  the  betier,  they  cut  off  its  tail. 

"  The  leymmer  is  a  species  now  unknown 
to  us.  It  hunted  both  by  scent  and  sight,  and 
was  led  in  a  leyme,  or  thong,  from  whence  it 
received  its  name. 

The  tumbler  was  less  than  the  hound,  more 
scraggy,  and  had  pricked  ears;  so  that  by  the 
description  it  seems  to  answer  to  the  modem 
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larcher.  This  took  its  prey  by  mere  cunning, 
depending  neither  on  the  gooaness  of  its  nose, 
nor  its  swiftness.  If  it  came  into  a  warren, 
it  neither  barked  nor  ran  on  the  rabbits;  but 
seemingly  inattentive,  approached  sufficiently 
near  till  it  came  within  reach,  and  then  seized 
them  by  a  sudden  sprine. 

The  land-spaniel,  which  probably  had  its 
name  from  Spain,  where  it  might  have  ac- 
quired the  softness  of  its  hair,  is  well  known 
at  present  There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
kind;  namely,  the  slater,  used  in  hawking  to 
spring  the  game;  and  the  setter,  that  crouches 
down  when  it  scents  the  birds,  till  the  net  be 
drawn  over  them.  I  have  read  somewhere 
that  the  famous  poet  Lord  Surry  was  the  first 
who  taught  dogs  to  set,  it  beine^  an  amuse- 
ment  to  this  day  only  known  in  England. 

*'  The  water-spaniel  was  another  species 
used  in  fowling.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
docile  of  all  the  dog  kind;  and  this  docility  is 
particularly  owing  to  its  natural  attachment 
to  man.  Many  oth»r  kinds  will  not  bear  cor- 
rection;  biit  this  patient  creature,  though  very 
fierce  to  strangers,  seems  unalterable  in  his 
affections;  and  blows  and  ill  usage  seem  only 
to  increase  his  regard. 

"  The  lap-dog,  at  the  time  of  Dr  Caius, 
was  of  Maltese  breed;  at  present  it  comes 
from  different  countries;  in  general  the  more 
awkward  or  extraordinary  these  are,  the  more 
they  are  prized. 

**  The  shepherd's  dog  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  as  for  the  mastiff,  he  is  too  com- 
mon to  require  a  description.  Dr  Caius  tells  us, 
that  three  of  these  were  reckoned  a  match  for 
a  bear,  and  four  for  a  lion.  However,  we  are 
told  that  three  of  them  overcame  a  lion  in  the 
times  of  kin?  James  I.  two  of  them  being 
disabled  in  the  combat,  the  third  obliged  the 
lion  to  seek  fur  safety  by  flight 

''As  to  the  last  division,  namely,  of  the 
wappe,  the  turnspit,  and  the  dancer,  these 
were  mongrels,  of  no  certain  shape,  and  made 
use  of  only  to  alarm  the  family,  or  being 
taught  a  variety  of  tricks,  were  carried  about 
as  a  show. 

**  With  regard  to  those  of  later  impor- 
tation, the  bull-dog,  as  Mr  Buffon  supposes, 
is  a  breed  between  the  small  Dane  and  the 
English  mastiff.  The  lai^e  Dane  is  the 
tallest  dog  that  is  generally  bred  in  England. 
It  is  somewhat  between  a  mastiff  and  a  grey- 
hound in  shape,  being  more  slender  than  the 
one,  and  much  stronger  tlian  the  other.  They 
are  chiefly  used  rather  for  show  than  service, 
being  neither  good  in  the  yard  nor  the  field. 
The  highest  are  most  esteemed;  and  they  gen- 
crally  cut  off  their  ears  to  improve  their  figure, 
as  some  absurdly  suppose.  The  harlequin  is 
not  so  much  unlike  the  small  Dane,  being  a 
useless  animal,  somewhat  between  an  Italian 


grey  hound  and  a  Dutch  mastiff.  To  these 
several  others  might  be  added,  such  aa  the 
pug  dog,  the  black  breed,  and  the  pointer; 
but,  in  fact,  the  varieties  are  so  numerooj  as 
to  fatigue  even  the  most  ardent  curiosity." 

Of  these  of  the  foreign  kinds,  I  shall  men- 
tion only  three,  which  are  more  remarkable 
than  any  of  the  rest  The  lion-dog  greatly 
resembles  that  animal,  in  miniature,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  name.  The  hair  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  is  extremely  long,  while 
that  of  the  hinder  part  is  as  short.  The  nose 
is  short,  the  tail  long,  and  tufted  at  the  point« 
so  that,  in  all  these  particulars,  it  is  entirely 
like  the  lion.  However,  it  differs  very  much 
from  that  fierce  animal  in  nature  and  disposi. 
tion,  being  one  of  the  smallest  animals  of  its 
kind,  extremely  feeble,  timid,  and  inactive. 
It  comes  originally  from  Malta,  where  it  is 
found  so  small  that  women  carry  it  about  in 
their  sleeves. 

That  animal,  falsely  called  the  Turkish  dog^ 
differs  greatly  from  ail  the  rest  of  the  kind,  in 
being  entirely  without  hair.  The  skin,  which 
is  perfectly  bare,  is  of  a  flesh  colour,  with 
brown  spots;  and  their  figure,  at  first  view,  is 
rather  disgusting.  These  seem  to  be  of  the 
small  Danish  breed,  brought  into  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  there,  by  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions, divested  of  their  hair.  For  this  reason, 
they  are  extremely  chilly,  and  unable  to  en- 
dure  th^  cold  of  our  climate;  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  summer  they  continue  to  shiver  as 
we  see  men  in  a  frosty  day.  Their  spots  are 
brown,  as  was  said,  well-marked,  ana  easily 
distinguishable  in  summer,  but  in  the  cold  of 
winter  they  entirely  disappear.  They  are 
called  the  Turkish  breed,  although  brought 
from  a  much  warmer  climate;  for  some  of 
them  have  been  known  to  come  from  the 
warmest  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

**  The  last  variety,  and  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  that  I  shall  mention,  is  the  great  Irish 
wolf-dog,  that  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
of  the  canine  species.  This  animal,  which  is 
very  rare,  even  in  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  rather  kept 
for  show  than  use,  there  being  neither  wolves 
nor  any  other  formidable  beasts  of  prey  in 
Ireland,  that  seem  to  require  so  powerful  an 
antagonist  The  wolf-dog  is  therefore  bred 
up  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  or  such  gentle- 
men as  choose  to  keep  him  as  a  curiosity, 
being  neither  good  for  hunting  the  hare,  the 
fox  nor  the  stag,  and  equally  unserviceable  as 
a  housedog.  Nevertheless  he  is  extremely 
beautiful  and  majestic  to  appearance,  beisig 
the  greatest  of  the  dog  kind  to  be  seen  in  the 
world.  The  largest  of  those  I  have  seen,  and 
I  have  seen  above  a  dozen,  was  about  four 
feet  highy  or  as  tall  as  a  calf  of  a  year  old. 
He  was  made  extremely  like  a  grey-hound. 
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but  rather  more  robust,  and  inclining  to  the 
tigure  of  the  French  matin,  or  the  great  Dane. 
His  eye  was  mild,  his  colour  white,  and  his 
nature  seemed  heavy  and  phlegmatic.  This 
I  ascribed  to  his  having  been  bred  up  to  a 
size  beyond  his  nature;  for  we  see  in  man, 
and  all  other  animals,  that  such  as  are  over, 
grown  are  neither  so  vigorous  nor  alert  as 
those  of  moderate  stature.  The  greatest  pains 
have  been  taken  with  these  to  enlarge  the 
breed,  both  bv  food  and  matching.  This  end 
was  effectually  obtained ,  indeed;  for  the  size 
was  enormous;  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  at 
the  expense  of  the  animal  s  fierceness,  vigil- 
ance,  and  sagacity. — However,  I  was  informed 
otherwise;  the  gentleman  who  bred  them  as- 
suring  me,  that  a  mastiff  would  be  nothing 
when  opposed  to  one  of  them,  who  generally 
seized  their  antagonist  by  the  back;  he  added, 
that  they  would  worry  the  strongest  buU-dogs 
in  a  few  minutes  to  death.  But  this  strength 
did  not  appear  either  in  their  figure  or  their 
inclinations;  they  seemed  rather  more  timid 
than  the  ordinary  race  of  dogs;  and  their  skin 
was  much  thinner,  and  consequently  less  fitted 
for  combat  Whether  with  these  disadvan. 
tages,  they  were  capable,  as  I  was  told,  of 
singly  coping  with  bears,  others  may  deter- 
mine; however,  they  have  but  few  opportuni. 
ties,  in  their  own  country,  of  exerting  their 
dtrength,  as  all  wild  carnivorous  animals  there 
arc  only  of  the  vermin  kind.  Mf  Buffbn 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  these  are  the  true 
Molossian  dogs  of  the  ancients;  he  gives  no 
reason  for  this  opinion;  and  I  am  apt  to  think 
it  ill  grounded.  Not  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  a  tedious  critical  disquisition,  which  I 
have  all  along  avoided,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  Nemesianus,  in  giving  direc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  a  bitch,  advises  to  have 
one  of  Spartan  or  Molossian  breed;  and, 
among  several  other  perfections,  he  says  that 
the  ears  should  be  dependent,  and  fluctuate 
as  she  runs.'  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  case  with  the  Irish  wolf-dog,  whose  ears 
resemble  those  of  the  grey -hound,  and  are 
far  from  fluctuating  with  the  animal's  motions. 
But  of  whatever  kind  these  dogs  may  be, 
whether  known  among  the  ancients, or  whether 
produced  by  a  later  mixture,  they  are  now 
almost  quite  worn  away,  and  are  very  rarely  to 
be  met  with  even  in  Ireland.  If  carried  to 
other  countries,  they  soon  degenerate;  and 
even  at  home,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  they 
quickly  alter.  They  were  once  employed  in 
clearing  the  island  of  wolves,  which  infested 
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it  in  great  plenty;  but  these  being  destroyed, 
the  dogs  also  are  wearing  away,  as  if  Nature 
meant  to  blot  out  the  species,  when  they  had 
no  longer  any  services  to  perform. 

**  In  this  manner  several  kinds  of  animals 
fade  from  the  face  of  Nature,  that  were  once 
well  known,  but  are  now  seen  no  longer. 
The  enormous  elk  of  the  same  kingdom,  that, 
bv  its  horns,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
eleven  feet  high,  the  wolf,  and  even  the  wolf, 
dog,  are  extinct,  or  only  continued  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  their  former  plenty  and 
existence.  From  hence,  it  is  probable,  that 
many  of  the  nobler  kinds  of  dogs,  of  which 
the  ancients  have  given  us  such  beautiful  de- 
scriptions, are  now  utterly  unknown;  sinc^- 
among  the  whole  breed  we  have  not  one  that 
will  venture  to  engage  the  lion  or  the  tiger  in 
single  combat.  The  English  bull-dog  is  per. 
haps  the  bravest  of  the  kind;  but  what  are 
his  most  boasted  exploits  to  those  mentioned 
of  the  Epirotic  dogs  by  Pliny,  or  the  Indian 
dogs  by  ^lian  ?  The  latter  gives  us  a  de. 
scription  of  a  combat  between  a  dog  and  a 
lion,  which  I  will  take  leave  to  translate. 

**  When  Alexander  was  pursuing  his  con- 
quests in  India,  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
that  country  was  desirous  of  showing  him  the 
value  of  the  dogs  which  his  country  produced. 
Bringing  his  dog  into  the  king's  presence,  he 
ordered  a  stag  to  be  let  loose  before  him,  which 
the  do^  despising  as  an  unworthy  enemy,  re. 
mained  quite  regardless  of  the  animal,  and 
never  once  stirred  from  his  place.  His  mas- 
ter then  ordered  a  wild  boar  to  be  set  out;  but 
the  dog  thought  even  this  a  despicable  foe,  and 
remained  calm  and  regardless  as  before.  He 
was  next  tried  with  a  bear;  but  still  despising 
his  enemy,  he  only  waited  for  an  object  more 
worthy  of  his  courage  and  his  force.  At  last 
they  brought  forth  a  tremendous  lion,  and  then 
the  dog  acknowledged  his  antagonist,  and  pre. 
pared  for  combat  He  instantly  discovered  a 
degree  of  ungovernable  ardour;  and  flying  at 
the  lion  with  fury, seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
totally  disabled  him  from  resistance.  Upon  this 
the  Indian,  who  was  desirous  of  surprising  the 
king,  and  knowing  the  constancy  and  bravery  of 
his  dog,  ordered  his  tail  to  be  cut  off:  which  was 
easily  performed,  as  the  bold  animal  was  em- 
ployed in  holding  the  lion.  He  next  ordered 
one  of  his  legs  to  be  broken;  which,  however, 
did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  dog's  ardour,  but 
he  still  kept  his  hold  as  before.  Another  leg 
was  then  broken;  but  the  dog,  as  if  he  had 
suffered  no  pain,  only  pressed  the  lion  still 
the  more.  In  this  cruel  manner,  all  his  legs 
were  cut  off,  without  abating  his  courage ; 
and  at  last,  when  even  his  head  was  separated 
from  his  body,  the  jaws  seemed  to  keep  their 
former  hold.  A  sight  so  cruel  did  not  fail  In 
affect  the  king  with  very  strong  emotions,  at 
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once  pitying  the  dog's  fate,  and  admiring  his 
fortitude.  Upon  which  the  Indian,  seeing 
him  thus  moved,  presented  him  with  four  dogs 
of  the  same  kind,  which,  in  some  measure, 
alleviated  his  uneasiness  for  the  loss  of  tlie 
former. 

*'  The  breed  of  dogs,  however,  in  that 
country,  is  at  present  very  much  inferior  to 
what  tliis  story  seems  to  imply ;  since^  in 
many  places,  instead  of  dogs,  they  have  ani- 
mals  of  the  cat  kind  for  hunting.  In  other 
places,  also,  this  admirable  and  faithful  ani- 
mal, instead  of  being  applied  to  his  natural 
uses,  is  only  kept  to  be  eaten.  All  over  China 
there  are  dog-butchers,  and  shambles  appoint- 
ed for  selling  their  flesh.  In  Canton,  parti- 
cularly, there  is  a  street  appointed  fur  that 
purpose ;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
wherever  a  dog-butcher  appears,  all  the  dogs 
of  the  place  are  sure  to  be  in  full  cry  after 
him;  they  know  their  enemy,  and  persecute 
him  as  far  as  they  are  able."  Along  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  their  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy  by  the  Negroes;  and  they  will  give 
one  of  their  cows  for  a  dog.  But,  among  this 
barbarous  and  brutal  people,  scarce  any  thing 
that  has  life  comes  amiss;  and  they  may  well 
take  up  with  a  dog,  since  they  consider  toads, 
lizards,  and  even  the  flesh  of  the  tiger  itself, 
as  a  dainty.  It  may,  perhaps,  happen  that 
the  flesh  of  this  animal,  which  is  so  indifler 
ent  in  the  temperate  climates,  may  assume  a 
better  quality  in  those  which  are  more  warm: 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  diversity 
is  rather  in  man  than  in  the  flesh  of  the  dog; 
since  in  the  cold  countries  the  flesh  is  eaten 
with  equal  appetite  by  the  savages ;  and  they 
have  their  dog -feasts  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  ours  for  venison. 

In  our  climate,  the  wild  animals  that  most 
approach  the  dog  are  the  wolf  and  ihe  fox; 
these,  in  their  internal  conformation,  greatly 
resemble  each  other,  and  yet  in  their  natures 
are  very  distinct.  The  ancients  asserted  that 
they  bred  together;  and  I  am  assured,  by  credi. 
ble  persons,  that  there  are  many  animals  in  this 
country  bred  between  a  dog  and  a  fox.  How- 
ever, all  the  endeavours  of  Mr  Buflbn  to  make 
them  engender,  as  he  assures  us,  were  inef- 
fectual. For  this  purpose,  he  bred  up  a  young 
wolf,  taken  in  the  woods,  at  two  months  old, 
with  a  matin  dog  of  the  same  age.  They 
were  shut  up  together,  without  any  other,  in 
a  large  yard,  where  they  had  a  shelter  for  re- 
tiring. They  neither  of  them  knew  any 
other  individual  of  their  kind,  nor  even  any 
other  man,  but  he  who  had  the  charge  of 
feeding  them.  In  this  manner  they  were 
kept  for  three  years;  still  with  the  same  at- 
tention, and  without  constraining  or  tying 
them  up.  During  the  first  year  the  young 
animals  played  with  each  other  continually, 


and  seemed  to  love  each  other  very  much.  In 
the  second  year,  tliey  began  to  dispute  about 
their  victuals,  although  they  were  given  more 
than  they  could  use.  The  quarrel  always  be., 
gan  on  the  wolf's  side.  They  were  brought 
their  food,  which  consisted  of  flesh  and  bones, 
upon  a  large  wooden  platter,  which  was  laid 
on  the  ground.  Just  as  it  was  put  down,  the 
wolf,  instead  of  falling  to  the  meat,  began 
by  driving  off"  the  dog;  and  took  the  platter 
in  its  teeth  so  expertly,  that  it  let  nothing  of 
what  it  contained  fall  upon  the  ground,  and 
in  this  manner  carried  it  off;  but  as  the  wolf 
could  not  entirely  escape,  it  was  frequently 
seen  to  run  with  the  platter  round  the  yard 
five  or  six  times,  still  carrying  it  in  a  positiuii 
that  none  of  its  contents  could  fall  In  this 
manner  it  would  continue  running,  only  now 
and  then  stopping  to  take  breath,  until  the 
dog  coming  up,  the  wolf  would  leave  the  vic- 
tuals to  attack  him.  The  dog,  however,  was 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  but  as  it  was  more 
gentle,  in  order  to  secure  him  from  the  wolfs 
attack,  he  had  a  collar  put  round  his  neck. 
In  the  thinl  year,  the  quarrels  of  these  ill- 
paired  a.s8ociates  were  more  vehement,  and 
their  combats  more  frequent;  the  wolf,  there- 
fore, had  a  collar  put  about  its  neck,  as  well 
as  the  dog.  who  began  to  be  more  fierce  and 
unmerciful.  During  the  two  first  years,  nei- 
ther seemed  to  testify  the  least  tendency  to- 
wards engendering;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  third,  that  the  wolf,  which  was 
the  female,  showed  the  natural  desire,  but 
without  abating  either  in  its  fierceness  or  ob- 
stinacy. This  appetite  rather  increased  than 
repressed  their  mutual  animosity;  tbey became 
every  day  more  untractable  and  ferocious,  and 
nothing  was  heard  between  them  but  the 
sounds  of  rage  and  resentment  They  both, 
in  less  than  three  weeks,  became  remarkably 
lean,  without  ever  approaching  each  other  bat 
to  combat  At  length*  their  quarrels  became 
so  desperate,  that  the  dog  killed  the  wolf,  who 
was  become  more  weak  and  feeble;  and  he 
was  soon  after  himself  obliged  to  be  killed, 
for,  upon  being  set  at  liberty,  he  instantly  flew 
upon  every  animal  he  met,  fowls,  dogs,  and 
even  men  themselves  not  escaping  his  savage 
fury. 

The  same  experiment  was  tried  upon  foxes, 
taken  young,  but  with  no  better  success;  they 
were  never  found  to  engender  with  dogs;  and 
our  learned  naturalist  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  their  natures  ate  too  opposite  ever  to  pro- 
voke mutual  desire.  One  thing,  however, 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  animals  on  which 
he  tried  his  experiments,  were  rather  too  old 
when  taken,  and  had  partly  acquired  their 
natural  savage  appetites,  before  they  came 
into  his  possession.  The  wolf,  as  he  acknow- 
I  ledges,  was  two  or  three  months  old  before  i( 
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was  caught,  and  the  foxes  were  taken  in  traps. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  easily  supposed,  ihat 
nothing  could  ever  after  tborouehly  tame  those 
creatures  that  had  been  suckled  in  the  wild 
state,  and  had  caught  all  the  habitudes  of  the 
dam.  I  have  seen  these  animals,  when  taken 
earlier  in  the  woods,  become  very  tame;  and 
indeed,  they  rather  were  displeasing  by  being 
too  familiar  than  too  shy.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  experiment  were  tried  upon  such  as 
these;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
would  produce  the  desired  success.  Never, 
theless,  these  experiments  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  neither  the  wolf  nor  the  fox  are  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  do^,  but  each  of  a 
species  perfectly  distinct,  and  their  joint  pro- 
duce  most  probably  unfruitful. 

The  dog,  when  first  whelped,  is  not  a  com- 
pletely finished  animal  In  this  kind,  as  in 
all  the  rest  which  bring  forth  many  at  a  time, 
the  young  are  not  so  perfect  as  in  those  which 
bring  forth  but  one  or  two.  They  are  always 
produced  with  the  eyes  closed,  the  lids  being 
held  together,  not  by  sticking,  but  by  a  kind 
of  thin  membrane,  which  is  torn  as  soon  as  the 
upper  eyelid  becomes  strong  enough  to  raise 
it  from  the  under.  In  general,  their  eyes  are 
not  opened  till  ten  or  twelve  days  old.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  not 
completed,  the  body  is  puffed  up,  the  nose  is 
short,  and  the  whole  form  but  ill  sketched  out 
In  less  than  a  month  the  puppy  begins  to  use 
all  its  senses;  and  from  thence  makes  hasty 
advances  to  its  perfection.  At  the  fourth 
month,  the  dog  loses  some  of  his  teeth,  as  in 
other  animals,  and  these  are  renewed  by  such 
as  never  fall.  The  number  of  these  amount 
to  forty-two,  which  is  twelve  more  than  is 
found  in  any  of  the  cat  kind,  which  are  known 
never  to  have  above  thirty.  The  teeth  of  the 
dog  being  his  great  and  only  weapon,  are 
formed  in  a  manner  much  more  serviceable 
than  those  of  the  former;  and  there  is  scarce 
any  quadruped  that  has  a  greater  facility  in 
rending,  cutting,  and  chewing  his  food.  He 
cuts  with  his  incisors  or  fore  teeth,  he  holds 
with  his  four  great  canine  teeth,  and  he  chews 
his  meat  with  his  grinders;  these  are  fourteen 
in  number,  and  so  placed,  that  when  the  jaws 
arc  shut,  there  remains  a  distance  between 
them,  so  that  the  dog  by  opening  his  mouth 
ever  so  wide,  does  not  lose  the  power  of  his 
jaws.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  cat  kind, 
whose  incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  are  very 
small, and  whose  grinding  teeth,  when  brought 
together,  touch  more  closely  than  those  of  the 
dog,  and  consequently  have  less  power.  Thus, 
for  instance,  I  can  squeeze  any  thing  more 
forcibly  between  my  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
where  the  distance  is  greater,  than  between 
any  other  two  fingers,  whose  distance  from  I 
each  other  is  less,  ' 


This  animal  is  capable  of  reproducing  at  the 
age  of  twelve  months ,>  goes  nine  weeks  with 
young,  and  lives  to  about  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  Few  quadrupeds  are  less  delicate  in 
their  food,  and  yet  there  are  many  kinds  of 
birds  which  the  dog  will  not  venture  to  touch. 
He  is  even  known,  although  in  a  savage  state, 
to  abstain  from  injuring  some,  which  one 
might  suppose  he  had  every  reason  to  oppose. 
The  dogs  and  the  vultures  which  live  wild 
about  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt  (for  the  Mahom- 
etan law  has  expelled  this  useful  animal  from 
human  society)  continue  together  in  a  very 
sociable  and  friendly  manner.*  As  they  are 
both  useful  in  devouring  such  carcases  as 
might  otherwise  putrefy,  and  thus  infect  the 
air,  the  inhabitants  supply  them  with  provi- 
sions every  day,  in  order  to  keep  them  near 
the  city.  Upon  these  occasions  the  quadrupeds 
and  birds  are  often  seen  together,  tearing  the 
same  piece  of  flesh,  without  the  least  enmity; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  known  to  live  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  affection,  and  bring  up 
their  young  in  the  same  nest 

Although  the  dog  is  a  voracious  animal,  yet 
he  can  bear  hunger  for  a  very  long  time.  We 
have  an  instance  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy  of  Sciences,  of  this  kind,  in  which  a 
bitch  that  had  been  forgotten  in  a  country, 
house,  lived  forty  days  without  any  other 
nourishment  than  the  wool  of  a  quilt  which  she 
had  torn  in  pieces.  It  should  seem  that  water 
is  more  necessary  to  the  dog  than  food ;  he 
drinks  often,  though  not  abundantly;  and  it  is 
commonly  believed,  that  when  abridged  in 
water,  he  runs  mad.  This  dreadful  malady, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  so  well  known, 
is  the  greatest  inconvenience  that  results  from 
the  keeping  of  this  faithful  domestic.  But  it  is 
a  disorder  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  the  ter. 
rors  of  the  timorous  would  suppose  ;  the  dog 
has  been  often  accused  of  madness,  without  a 
fair  trial  ;  and  some  persons  have  been  sup- 
posed to  receive  their  deaths  from  his  bite, 
when  either  their  own  ill-grounded  fears,  or 
their  natural  disorders,  were  the  true  cause. 

1  To  this  description  1  will  beg  leave  to  add  a  few 
particulars  from  Liiinisui,  as  I  find  them  in  the  original. 
— "  Vomitua  gramina  purgatur ;  cacat  supra  lapidem. 
Album  gnecum  sntisep^lcum  summum.  Alingit  ad  la* 
tu$  (this,  however,  not  till  the  animal  is  nine  months  old) 
cum  hospite  saepe  centlea.  Odorat  anum  alterius.  Precis 
rixantibus  crudells  menstruans  colt  cum  variis.  Mordet 
ilia  illos.  Cohauret  copula  junctai.*''^ Note  by  Goldsmiths 

t  Haaselquist  Iter.  Palestin.  p.  83*^ 
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The  dog  and  the  wolf  are  ao  very  uinch 
alike  internally,  that  the  most  expert  anato- 
mists  can  scarcely  perceive  the  difference;  and 
it  may  be  asserted  also,  that  externally  some 
dogs  more  nearly  resemble  the  wolf  than  (hey 
do  each  other.  It  was  this  strong  similitude 
that  first  led  some  naturalists  to  consider  them 
as  the  same  animal,  and  to  look  upon  the  wolf 
as  the  dog  in  its  state  of  savage  freedom :  how- 
ever, this  opinion  is  entertained  no  longer;  the 
natural  antipathy  those  two  animals  bear  to 
each  other;  the  longer  time  which  the  wolf 
goes  with  young  than  the  dog,  the  one  going 
over  a  hundred  days,  and  the  other  not  quite 
sixty  ;  *  the  longer  period  of  life  in  the  former 


1  This  is  %  mistake.  The  female  wolf  has  the  same 
period  of  gestation  as  the  female  dog,  nameljr  sixty  three 
days.  The  great  resemblance  between  the  wolf  and  the 
dog  has  been  frequently  remarked;  and  some  naturalists 
consider  them  of  the  same  species.  The  polar  voyagers 
state,  that  they  had  often  much  difficulty  to  distinguish 
the  dogs  of  the  Esquimaux  from  the  urolves ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  external  resemblance,  there  is  a 
very  essential  diflerence  in  their  characters,  and  the 
dog  and  the  wolf  are,  in  all  circumstances,  the  natural 
foes  of  each  other.  CapUin  Parry,  in  the  Journal  of  his 
Second  Vojrage,  says,  "  A  flock  of  thirteen  wolves,  the 
first  yet  seen,  crossed  the  ice  in  the  bay  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  huts,  and  passed  near  the  ships.  They  so 
much  resemble  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  doubts  among  the  officers  who  had  seen 
them,  whether  they  were  so  or  not,  and  the  consequent 
fear  of  doing  these  poor  people  an  irreparable  ir\jury,  we 
might  have  killed  most  of  them  the  same  evening,  for 
they  came  boldly  to  look  for  food  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Fury,  and  remained  there  for  some  time."  Again, 
he  says  in  his  Journal,  a  few  days  after,  "  These  ani. 
mals  were  so  hungry  and  fearless  as  to  take  away  some 
of  the  Esquimaux  dogs  in  a  snow-house  near  the  Hecla's 
stern,  though  the  men  were  at  the  time  within  a  few 
yards  of  them."  These  dogs  set  up  a  fearful  howl  at 
the  approach  of  a  wolf ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  resem. 
blance  between  the  two,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
wolves  have  not  the  bark  of  a  dog,  but  only  a  howl ;  and, 
as  the  Esquimaux  dog  also  does  not  bark,  this,  and  the 
other  circumstances  of  close  resemblance,  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  animal  is  no  other  than  a  domesti. 
cated  wolf. 

The  wolf  still  continues  to  infest  the  northern  regions 
of  Europe,  and  those  countries  where  dense  forests  are 
not  yet  cleared.  It  was  extirpated  much  earlier  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Ancient 
chronicles  state  that,  in  the  tenth  century,  king  Edgar 
attempted  to  extirpate  these  animals  In  England  by  com- 
muting the  punishments  for  certain  crimes  Into  the 


than  the  latter,  the  wolf  living  twenty  years, 
the  dog  not  fifteen;  all  sufficiently  point  out  a 
distinction,  and  draw  a  line  that  must  for  erer 
keep  them  asunder. 

The  wolf,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail,  is  about  three  feet  seyen 
inches  long,  and  about  two  feet  ^ve  inches 
high  ;  which  shows  him  to  be  larger  than'oor 
great  breed  of  mastiffs,  which  are  seldom  foand 
to  be  above  three  feet  by  two.  His  colour  is 
a  mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  grey,  extreme- 
ly rough  and  hard,  but  mixed  towards  the 
roots  with  a  kind  of  ash-coloured  fur.  In 
comparing  him  to  any  of  our  well-known 
breed  of  does,  the  great  Dane  or  mongrel 
grey-hound  for  instance,  he  will  appear  to 
nave  the  legs  shorter,  the  head  larger,  the 
muzzle  thicker,  the  eyes  smaller,  and  more 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  ears  shorter 
and  straighter.  He  appears  in  every  respect 
stronger  than  the  dog;  and  the  length  of  his 
hair  contributes  still  more  to  his  robust  appear- 
ance. The  feature  which  principally  distin- 
guishes the  visage  of  the  wolf  from  that  of 
the  dog  is  the  eye,  which  opens  slantingly  up- 
wards in  the  same  direction  with  the  nose : 
whereas,  in  the  dog,  it  opens  more  at  right 
angles  with  the  nose,  as  in  man.     The  tail, 

acceptance  of  a  certain  number  of  wolves'  tongues  from 
each  criminal ;  and,  in  Wales,  by  converting  the  tax  ol 
gold  and  silver  Into  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred 
wolves'  heads.  In  after  times  their  destruction  was  pro- 
moted by  certain  rewards,  and  some  lands  were  held  oii 
condition  of  destroying  the  wolves  which  infested  the 
parts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  they  were  situated.  lo 
1281,  these  animaU  troubled  several  of  the  English 
counties,  but  after  that  period  our  records  make  no  men- 
tion of  them.  The  last  wulf  known  in  Scotland  rru 
killed  in  1680,  and  in  Ireland  one  was  killed  in  1701. 
Very  fearful  accounts  are  on  record  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  wolves,  when  In  hard  weather  they  associate 
in  immense  flocks.  So  lately  as  1760  such  terror  is  said 
to  have  been  excited  in  France  by  the  ravages  of  wolves, 
that  public  prayers  were  ofiered  for  their  destruction. 
Thomson,  in  Uie  fifth  book  of  his  "  Winter,"  has  thw 
powerfully  described  the  ferocity  of  wolves  :— 

**  By  wintry  fiunhie  roos'd  from  oil  the  tract 
Of  horrid  mountaim  which  the  thiniog  Alps, 
And  wavy  Aponnioe,  and  Pyrenees, 
Branch  oat  itupendout  into  distant  lands. 
Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave ! 
Boming'  for  blood  I  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim  I 
Anembling  wf»lve«  in  raging  troops  descmd. 
And,  ponring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along. 
Keen  as  the  north  wind  tweeps  the  glossy  snow. 
AU  is  their  prise.    They  fasten  on  the  steed. 
Press  him  to  earth,  and  pterre  Us  mighty  heartt 
Nor  can  the  bull  his  awtul  front  defend. 
Or  shake  the  murdering  savages  away. 
Rapadous,  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly. 
And  tear  the  ocreamhug  infant  from  her  breast. 
The  god-like  Aice  of  Man  avails  him  nought. 
K'en  beauty,  forre  divine !  at  whose  bright  gbmce 
The  generous  lion  stands  in  softened  gmce. 
Here  bleeds  a  hapless,  ondistinguished  prey.** 

The  following  circumstance,  showing  the  savage  na- 
ture of  the  wolf,  and  Interesting  in  moi-e  than  one  point 
of  view,  is  related  by  Mr  Lloyd,  in  hit  Field  Sports  of 
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also,  in  this  animal,  is  long  and  bushy;  and 
he  carries  it  rather  more  between  his  hind  legs 
tban  the  dog  is  seen  to  do.  The  colour  of  the 
eye-balls  in  the  wolf  are  of  a  fiery  green,  and 
gives  his  visage  a  fierce  and  formidable  air, 
which  his  natural  disposition  does  by  no  means 
contradict' 

The  wolf  is  one  of  those  animals  whose  ap- 
petite  for  animal  food  is  the  most  vehement; 
and  whose  means  of  satisfying  tbis  appetite 
are  the  most  various.  Nature  has  furnished 
him  with  strength,  cunning,  agility,  and  all 
those  requisites  which  fit  an  animal  for  pur- 
suing, overtaking,  and  conquering  its  prey; 
and  yet,  with  all  these,  the  wolf  most  fre- 
quently  dies  of  hunger,  for  he  is  the  declared 
enemy  of  man.  Being  long  proscribed,  and 
a  reward  offered  for  his  head,  he  is  obliged  to 
ily  from  human  habitations,  and  to  live  in  the 
forest,  where  the  few  wild  animals  to  be  found 
there  escape  him  either  by  their  swiftness  or 
their  art ;  or  are  supplied  in  too  small  a  pro- 
portion to  satisfy  his  rapacity.  He  is  natural- 
ly dull  and  cowardly,  but  frequently  disap- 
pointed,  and  as  often  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
famine,  he  becomes  ingenious  from  want,  and 
courageous  from   necessity.     When   pressed 


tbe  North  of  Europe.  It  occurred  in  Russia  some  few 
fears  ago.  A  woman,  accompanied  by  three  of  her 
children,  were  one  day  in  a  sledge,  when  they  were  pur- 
maed  by  a  number  «f  wolves.  On  this,  she  put  the 
horse  into  a  gallop,  and  drove  towards  her  home,  from 
which  she  was  not  far  distant,  with  all  possible  speed. 
All,  however,  would  not  avail,  for  the  ferocious  animals 
gained  upon  her,  and  at  last  were  on  the  point  of  rush- 
ing on  the  sledge.  For  the  preservation  oif  her  own  life 
and  that  of  the  remaining  children,  tbe  poor  frantic 
creature  now  took  one  of  her  babes  and  cast  It  a  prey  to 
her  blood-thirsty  pursuers.  This  stopped  tlieir  career 
for  a  moment;  but,  after  deyourlng  the  little  innocent, 
they  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  a  seoood  time  came  up 
with  the  vehicle.  The  mother,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, resorted  to  the  same  horrible  expedient,  and  threw 
her  ferocious  assailants  another  of  her  oflTspring.  To  cut 
short  this  melancholy  story,  her  third  child  was  sacrificed 
In  a  similar  manner.  Soon  after  this,  the  wretched 
being,  whose  feelings  may  more  easily  be  conceived  than 
described,  reached  her  home  in  safety.  Here  she  re- 
lated what  had  happened,  and  endeavoured  to  palliate 
her  own  conduct,  by  describing  the  dreadful  alternative 
to  which  she  had  been  reduced.  A  peasant,  however, 
who  was  among  the  bystanders,  and  heard  the  recital, 
took  up  an  axe,  and  witli  one  blow  cleft  her  skull  in 
two;  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  mother  who  could 
thus  sacrifice  her  children  for  the  preservation  of  her 
own  life,  was  no  longer  fit  to  live.  This  man  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  but  the  emperor  subsequently  gave  him 
a  pardon. 

The  wolf  is  generally  considered  untameable,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  Indeed,  no  animal,  however  wild  or  ra^ 
pacious,  seems  incapable  of  being  subdued  by  early  cul- 
ture and  kindness.  M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  a  tame  wolf  which  had  all  the  obedience 
towanis  and  afTection  for  his  master,  which  the  most  sa- 
gacious and  gentle  of  domestic  dogs  could  possibly  evince. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pnppy,  and 
continued  with  his  original  owner  till  he  was  full  grown. 
He  was  then  presented  to  tbe  menagerie  at  Paris.     For 


with  hunger,  he  braves  danger,  and  comes 
to  attack  those  animals  which  are  under  the 
protection  of  man,  particularly  such  as  he 
can  readily  carry  away ;  lambs,  sheep,  or 
even  dogs  themselves,  for  all  animal  food 
becomes  then  equally  agreeable.  When 
this  excursion  has  succeeded,  he  often  re- 
turns  to  the  charge,  until  having  been  wound- 
ed or  hard  pressed  by  the  dogs  or  the  shep- 
herds, he  hides  himself  by  day  in  the  thickest 
coverts,  and  only  ventures  out  at  night;  he 
then  sallies  forth  over  the  country,  keeps  peer- 
ing  round  the  villages,  carries  off  such  ani- 
mals as  are  not  under  protection,  attacks  the 
sheepfolds,  scratches  up  and  undermines  the 
thresholds  of  doors  where  they  are  housed, 
enters  furious,  and  destroys  all  before  he 
begins  to  fix  upon  and  carry  off  his  prey. 
When  these  sallies  do  not  succeed,  he  then 
returns  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  con. 
tent  to  pursue  those  smaller  animals,  which, 
even  when  taken,  afford  him  but  a  scanty  sup- 
ply.  He  there  goes  regularly  to  work,  fol- 
lows by  the  scent,  opens  to  the  view,  still 
keeps  following,  hopeless  himself  of  overtak- 
ing the  prey,  but  expecting  that  some  other 
wolf  will  come  in  to  his  assistance,  and  then 


many  weeks  he  was  quite  disconsolate  at  the  separation 
from  his  master,  who  had  been  obliged  to  travel ;  he 
would  scarcely  take  any  food,  and  was  indifierant  to  his 
keepera.  At  length  he  became  attached  to  those  about 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  old  afTectlons. 
His  master  returned  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months: 
the  wolf  heard  his  voice  amidst  the  crowd  in  the  gardens 
of  the  menagerie,  and,  being  set  at  liberty,  displayed  the 
most  violent  joy.  Again  was  he  separated  from  his 
friend ;  and  again  was  his  grief  as  extreme  as  on  the 
first  occasion.  After  three  years'  absence,  his  master 
once  more  retunied.  It  was  evening,  and  the  wolf's 
den  was  shut  up  from  any  external  observatloa;  yet  the 
Instant  the  man's  voice  was  heard,  the  faithful  animal 
set  up  the  most  anxious  cries;  and  the  door  of  his  cage 
being  opened,  he  rushed  towards  his  frlend,->-leaped 
upon  his  shoiddere, — licked  his  face, — and  threatened 
to  bite  his  keepen  when  they  attempted  to  separate 
them.  When  the  man  left  him,  he  fell  sick,  and  refused 
all  food;  and  from  the  time  iA  his  recovery,  which  was 
long  very  doubtful,  it  was  always  dangerous  for  a  stranger 
to  approach  him.  He  appeared  as  if  he  scorned  any 
new  friendships.  A  mong  other  Instances  of  the  afiectioa 
which  wolves  had  sometimes  shown  to  their  masten,  M. 
de  Candolle,  lecturer  on  natural  history  at  Geneva, 
mentioned  one  which  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  that 

city.     A  lady,  Madame  M ,  had  a  tame  wolf 

which  seemed  to  have  as  much  attachment  to  its  mis- 
tress as  a  spaniel.  She  hAd  occasion  to  leave  home  for 
some  weeks :  the  wolf  evinced  the  greatest  distress  after 
her  departure,  and  at  firet  refused  to  take  food.  During 
the  whole  time  she  was  absent,  he  remained  much  de- 
jected :  on  her  return,  as  soon  as  the  animal  heard  her 
footsteps,  he  bounded  into  the  room  in  an  ecstasv  of  de- 
light :  springing  up,  he  placed  one  paw  on  each  of  her 
shouldera,  but  the  next  moment  he  fell  backwards  and 
instantly  expired. 

1  The  rest  of  this  history  of  the  wolf  Is  Uken  from 
Mr  BuiTon;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  complete  model  for 
natural  history.  If  I  add  or  difier,  I  mark  it  as  usual. 
"^Noie  by  Goldimiih. 
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content  to  share  the  spoil.  At  last,  when  hb 
necessities  are  very  urgent,  he  boldly  faces 
certain  destruction;  he  attacks  women  and 
children,  and  sometimes  ventures  even  to  fall 
upon  men,  becomes  furious  by  his  continual 
agitations,  and  ends  his  life  in  madness. 

The  wolf,  as  well  external ly  as  internally, 
so  nearly  resembles  the  dog,  that  he  seems 
modelled  upon  the  same  plan;  and  yet  he 
only  offers  the  reverse  of  the  medal  If  his 
form  be  like,  his  nature  is  so  different,  that  he 
only  preserves  the  ill  qualities  of  the  dog,  with- 
out any  of  his  good  ones.  Indeed,  they  are 
so  different  in  their  dispositions,  that  no  two 
animals  can  have  a  more  perfect  antipathy  to 
each  other.  A  young  dog  shudders  at  the 
sight  of  a  wolf;  he  even  shuns  his  scent, 
which,  though  unknown,  is  so  repugnant  to 
his  nature  that  he  comes  trembling  to  take 
protection  near  his  master.  A  dog  who  is 
stronger,  and  who  knows  his  strength,  bristles 
up  at  the  sight,  testi6es  his  animosity,  attacks 
him  with  courage,  endeavours  to  put  him  to 
flight,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  rid  him- 
self of  a  presence  that  is  hateful  to  him .  They 
never  meet  without  either  flying  or  fighting; 
fighting  for  life  and  death,  and  without  mercy 
on  either  side.  If  the  wolf  is  the  stronger,  he 
teafs  and  devours  his  prey:  the  dog,  on  the 
contrary,  is  more  generous,  and  contents  him- 
self with  his  victory;  he  does  not  seem  to 
think  that  the  body  of  a  dead  enemy  smells 
well;  he  leaves  him  where  he  falls,  to  serve 
as  food  for  birds  of  prey,  or  for  other  wolves, 
since  they  devour  each  other;  and  when  one 
wolf  happens  to  be  desperately  wounded,  the 
rest  track  him  by  his  blood,  and  are  sure  to 
show  him  no  mercy. 

The  dog,  even  in  his  savage  state,  is  not 
cruel;  he  is  easily  tamed,  and  continues  firmly 
attached  to  his  master.  The  wolf,  when  taken 
young,  becomes  tame,  but  never  has  an  at- 
tachment  Nature  is  stronger  in  him  than 
education;  he  resumes  with  age  his  natural 
dispositions,  and  returns  as  soon  as  he  can  to 
the  woods  from  whence  he  was  taken.  Dogs, 
even  of  the  dullest  kinds,  seek  the  company  of 
other  animals;  they  are  naturally  disposed  to 
follow  and  accompany  other  creatures  besides 
themselves;. and  even  by  instinct,  without  any 
education,  take  to  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds. 
The  wolf,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  enemy  of  all 
society;  he  does  not  even  keep  much  company 
with  those  of  his  kind.  When  they  are  seen  in 
packs  together,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
peaceful  society,  but  a  combination  for  war; 
they  testify  their  hostile  intentions  by  their  loud 
bowlings,  and,  by  their  fierceness,  discover  a 
project  for  attacking  some  great  animal,  such 
as  a  stag  or  a  bull,  or  to  destroy  some  more  re- 
doubtable watch-dog.  The  instant  their  mili- 
tary expedition  is  completed,  their  society  is 


at  an  end;  they  then  part,  and  each  returai 
in  silence  to  his  solitary  retreat  There  ii 
not  even  any  strong  attachments  between  the 
male  and  the  female ;  they  seek  each  other 
only  once  a-year,  and  remain  but  a  few  days 
together;  they  always  couple  in  winter;  at 
which  time  several  males  are  seen  following 
one  female,  and  this  association  is  still  more 
bloody  tlian  the  former  :  they  dispute  mo&t 
cruelly,  growl,  bark,  fight,  and  tear  each  other; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  majorit) 
kill  the  wolf  which  has  been  chiefly  preferrel 
by  the  female.  It  is  usual  for  the  she- wolf 
to  fly  from  them  all  with  him  she  has  chosen; 
and  watches  this  opportunity  when  the  rest 
are  asleep. 

The  season  for  coupling  does  not  continue 
above  twelve  or  fifteen  days;  and  usually  com- 
mences  among  the  oldest,  those  which  are 
young  being  later  in  their  desires.  The  males 
have  no  fixed  time  for  engendering;  they  pass 
from  one  female  to  another,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  December,  and  ending  at  the  latter  end 
of  February.  The  time  of  pregnancy  is  about 
three  months  and  a  half;'  and  the  young 
wolves  are  found  from  the  latter  end  of  April 
to  the  beginning  of  July.  The  long  continu- 
ance of  the  wolfs  pregnancy  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  distinction  between  it  and  the  dog, 
did  not  also  the  fiery  fierceness  of  the  eyes,  the 
howl  instead  of  barking,  and  the  greater  dura- 
tion of  its  life,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  an 
animal  of  its  own  particular  species.  In  other 
respects,  however,  they  are  entirely  alike;  the 
wolf  couples  exactly  like  the  dog,  the  parts 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  then 
separation  hindered  by  the  same  cause.  When 
the  she- wolves  are  near  their  time  of  bringing 
forth,  they  seek  some  yery  tufted  spot,  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest;  in  the  middle  of 
this  they  make  a  small  opening,  cutting  away 
the  thorns  and  briers  with  their  teeth,  and 
afterwards  carry  thither  a  great  quantity  of 
moss,  which  they  form  into  a  bed  for  their 
young  ones.  They  generally  bring  forth  five 
or  six,  and  sometimes  even  to  nine  at  a  litter. 
The  cubs  are  brought  forth  like  those  of  the 
bitch,  with  the  eyes  closed;  the  dam  suckles 
them  for  some  weeks,  and  teaches  them  be- 
times  to  eat  flesh,  which  she  prepares  for 
them  by  chewing  it  first  herself.  Some  time 
after  she  brings  them  stronger  food,  hares, 
partridges,  and  birds  yet  alive.  The  young 
wolves  begin  by  playing  with  them,  and  end 
by  killing  them.  The  dam  then  strips  them 
of  their  feathers,  tears  them  in  pieces,  and 
^ives  to  each  of  them  a  share.  They  do  not 
leave  the  den  where  they  have  been  littered, 
till  they  are  six  weeks  or  two  months  old. 

1  The  time  of  pregnancy,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
Is  only  sixty-three  days. 
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They  then  follow  the  old  one,  who  leads  them 
to  drink  to  the  trunk  of  some  old  tree,  where 
the  water  has  settled,  or  at  some  pool  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  she  apprehends  any  dan- 
ger, she  instantly  conceals  them  in  the  first 
convenient  place,  or  brings  them  back  to  their 
former  retreat  In  this  manner  they  follow 
her  for  some  months:  when  they  are  attacked, 
she  defends  them  with  all  her  strength,  and 
more  than  usual  ferocity.  Although,  at  other 
times,  more  timorous  than  the  male,  at  that 
season  she  becomes  bold  and  fearless;  willing 
perhaps  to  teach  the  young  ones  future  cour- 
age  by  her  own  example.  It  is  not  till  they 
are  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old,  and  until 
they  have  shed  their  first  teeth,  and  completed 
the  new,  that  she  thinks  them  in  a  capacity 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Then,  when  they 
have  acquired  arms  from  Nature,  and  have 
learned  industry  and  courage  from  her  exam- 
pie,  she  declines  all  future  care  of  them,  be- 
ing again  engaged  in  bringing  up  a  new  pro- 
gernr. 

The  males  and  females  are  in  a  capacity  to 
engender  when  two  years  old.  It  is  probable 
that  the  females  of  this  species,  as  well  as  of 
most  others,  are  sooner  completed  than  the 
males;  but  this  is  certain,  that  they  never 
desire  to  copulate  until  their  second  winter; 
from  whence  we  may  suppose  that  they  live 
fifteen  or  twenty  years;  for  allowing  three 
years  for  their  complete  growth,  this  multi- 
plied by  seven,  gives  them  a  life  of  twenty- 
one;  most  animals,  as  has  been  observed, 
living  about  seven  times  the  number  of  years 
which  they  take  to  come  to  perfection.  Of 
this,  however,  there  is  as  yet  no  certain ty,  no 
more  than  of  what  huntsmen  assert,  that  in  all 
the  litters  there  are  more  males  than  females. 
From  them  also  we  learn,  that  there  are  some 
of  the  males  who  attach  themselves  to  the 
female,  who  accompany  her  during  her  gesta- 
tion, until  the  time  of  bringing  forth,  when 
she  hides  the  place  of  her  retreat  from  the 
male,  least  he  should  devour  her  cubs.  But 
after  this,  when  they  are  brought  forth,  that 
he  then  takes  the  same  care  of  them  as  the 
female,  carries  them  provisions,  and,  if  the 
dam  should  happen  to  be  killed,  he  rears 
them  up  in  her  stead. 

The  wolf  grows  g^y  as  he  grow3  old,  and 
his  teeth  wear,  like  those  of  most  other  ani- 
mals,  by  using.  He  sleeps  when  his  belly  is 
full,  or  when  he  is  fatigued,  rather  by  day 
than  night;  and  always,  like  the  dog,  is  very 
easily  waked.  He  drinks  frequently;  and  in 
times  of  drought,  when  there  is  no  water  to  be 
found  in  the  trunks^ of  old  trees,  or  in  the 
pools  about  the  forest,  he  comes  often,  in  the 
day,  down  to  the  brooks  or  the  lakes  in  the 
plain.  Although  very  voracious,  he  supports 
hunger  for  a  long  time,  and  often  lives  four  or 

VOL.  I. 


five  days  without  food,  provided  he  be  supplied 
with  water. 

The  wolf  has  great  strength,  particularly  in 
his  fore  parts,  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck  and 
jaws.  He  carries  off  a  sheep  in  his  mouth 
without  letting  it  touch  the  ground,  and  runs 
with  it  much  swifter  than  the  shepherds  who 
pursue  him;  so  that  nothing  but  the  dogs  can 
overtake,  and  oblige  him  to  quit  his  prey.  He 
bites  cruelly,  and  always  with  greater  vehe. 
mence  in  proportion  as  he  is  least  resisted;  for 
he  uses  precautions  with  such  animals  as  at- 
tempt to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  He  is 
ever  cowardly,  and  never  fights  but  when 
under  the  necessity  of  satisfying  hunger,  or 
making  good  his  retreat.  When  he  is  wound, 
ed  by  a  bullet,  he  is  heard  to  cry  out;  and  yet, 
when  surrounded  by  the  peasants,  and  attack- 
ed with  clubs,  he  never  howls  as  a  dog  under 
correction,  but  defends  himself  in  silence,  and 
dies  as  hard  as  he  lived. 

His  nature  is,  in  fact,  more  savage  than 
that  of  the  dog;  he  has  less  sensibility,  and 
greater  strength.  He  travels,  runs,  and  keeps 
plundering  for  whole  days  and  nights  togeth* 
er.  He  is  in  a  manner  indefatigable;  and 
perhaps  of  all  animals  he  is  the  most  difficult 
to  be  hunted  down.  The  dog  is  good-natured 
and  courageous;  the  wolf,  though  savage,  is 
ever  fearful.  If  he  happens  to  be  caught  in 
a  pit-fali,  he  is  for  some  time  so  frightened 
and  astonished,  that  he  may  be  killed  without 
offering  to  resist,  or  taken  alive  without  much 
danger.  At  that  instant,  one  may  clap  a  col- 
lar round  his  neck,  muzzle  him,  and  drag  him 
along,  without  his  ever  giving  the  least  signs 
of  anger  or  resentment  At  all  other  times 
he  has  his  senses  in  great  perfection;  his  eye, 
his  ear,  and  particularly  his  sense  of  smell- 
ing, which  is  even  superior  to  the  two  former. 
He  smells  a  carcase  at  more  than  a  leaguers 
distance;  he  also  perceives  living  animals 
a  great  way  off,  and  follows  them  a  long  time 
upon  the  scent  Whenever  he  leaves  the  wood, 
he  always  takes  care  to  go  out  against  the  wind. 
When  just  come  to  its  extremity,  he  stops  to 
examine,  by  his  smell,  on  all  sides,  the  ema- 
nations that  may  come  either  from  his  enemy 
or  his  prey,  which  he  very  nicely  distinguish- 
es. He  prefers  those  animals  which  be  kills 
himself  to  those  he  finds  dead ;  and  yet  he 
does  not  disdain  these  when  no  better  is  to  be 
had.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  human  flesh; 
and  perhaps,  if  he  were  sufficiently  powerful, 
he  would  eat  no  other.  Wolves  have  been 
seen  following  armies,  and  arriving  in  num- 
bers upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  de- 
vonred  such  dead  bodies  as  were  left  upon  the 
field,  or  but  negligently  interred.  These, 
when  once  accustomed  to  human  flesh,  ever 
after  seek  particularly  to  attack  mankind,  and 
choose  to  fall  upon  the  shepherd  rather  than 
3  ■ 
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his  flock.  We  have  had  a  late  instance  of 
two  or  three  of  these  keeping  a  whole  pro- 
vince,  for  more  than  a  month,  in  a  continual 
alarm. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  whole  country 
is  called  out  to  extirpate  these  most  dangerous 
invaders.  The  hunting  the  wolf  is  a  favour, 
ite  diversion  among  the  great  of  some  coun- 
tries  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  it  seems  to  be 
the  most  useful  of  any.  These  animals  are 
distinguished  by  the  huntsman  into  the  young 
wolfy  the  old  wolf,  and  the  great  wolf.  They 
are  known  by  the  prints  of  their  feet;  the  old- 
er the  wolf,  the  larger  the  track  he  leaves. 
That  of  the  female  is  narrower  and  longer 
than  that  of  the  male.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  very  good  starter  to  put  up  the  wolf ;  and  it 
is  even  convenient  to  use  every  art  to  encourage 
him  in  his  pursuit ;  for  all  dogs  have  a  natu- 
ral repugnance  against  this  animal,  and  are 
but  cold  in  their  endeavours.  When  the  wolf 
is  once  put  up,  it  is  then  proper  to  have  grey- 
hounds to  let  fly  at  him,  in  leashes,  one  after 
the  other.  The  first  leash  is  sent  after  him 
in  the  beginning,  seconded  by  a  man  on  horse- 
back  ;  the  second  is  let  loose  about  half  a 
mile  farther,  and  the  third  when  the  rest  of  the 
dogs  come  up  with  and  begin  to  bait  him.  He 
for  a  long  time  keeps  them  ofl*,  stands  his 
ground,  threatens  them  on  all  sides,  and  often 
gets  away;  but  usually  the  hunters  arriving, 
come  in  aid  of  the  dogs,  and  help  to  despatch 
him  with  their  cutlasses.  When  the  animal 
is  killed,  the  dogs  testify  no  appetite  to  enjoy 
their  victory,  but  leave  him  where  he  falls, 
a  frightful  spectacle,  and  even  in  death  hi- 
deous. 

The  wolf  is  sometimes  also  hunted  with 
harriers ;  but  as  he  always  goes  straight  for- 
ward, and  often  holds  his  speed  for  a  whole 
day  together,  this  kind  of  chase  is  tedious  and 
disagreeable,  at  least  if  the  harriers  are  not  as- 
sisted by  greyhounds,  who  may  harass  him  at 
every  view.  Several  other  arts  have  also  been 
used  to  take  and  destroy  this  noxious  animal. 
He  is  surrounded  and  wounded  by  men  and 
large  house-dogs ;  he  is  secured  in  traps  ;  he 
is  poisoned  by  carcases  prepared  and  placed 
for  that  purpose ;  and  is  caught  in  pitfalls. 
'*  Gesner  tells  us  of  a  friar,  a  woman,  and  a 
wolf,  being  taken  in  one  of  these,  all  in  the 
same  night.  The  women  lost  her  senses  by 
the  fright,  the  friar  his  reputation,  and  the 
wolf  his  life."  All  these  disasters,  however, 
do  not  prevent  this  animal's  multiplying  in 
great  numbers,  particularly  in  countries  where 
the  woods  are  plenty.  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  are  greatly  infested  with  them  ;  hut 
£ngland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  happily 
set  free. 

King  Edgar  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  at- 
tempted  to  nd  this  kingdom  of  such  disagree- 


able inmates,  by  commuting  the  punishment 
for  certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a 
number  of  wolves'  tongues  from  each  ciimi^ 
nal.'  However,  some  centuries  after,  these 
animals  were  again  increased  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  the  object  of  royal  attention ;  ac 
cordingly  Edward  the  First  issued  out  his 
mandate  to  one  Peter  Corbet  to  superintend 
and  assist  in  the  destruction  of  them.  They 
are  said  to  have  infested  Ireland  long  after 
they  were  extirpated  in  England ;  however, 
the  oldest  men  in  that  country  remember  no- 
thing  of  these  animals ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  have  been  none  there  for  more  than 
a  century  past.     Scotland  also  is  totally  free. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  difiers  according 
to  the  different  climates  where  it  is  bred,  and 
often  changes  even  in  the  same  country.  Be- 
sides the  common  wolves,  which  are  found  in 
France  and  Germany,  there  are  others  with 
thicker  hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  These  are 
more  savage  and  less  noxious  than  the  former, 
neither  approaching  the  flocks  nor  habitations, 
and  living  rather  by  the  chase  than  rapine. 
In  the  northern  climates  there  are  found  some 
quite  black,  and  some  white  all  over.  The 
former  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  oi 
any  other  kinds. 

The  species  is  very  much  diflused  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  being  found  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The 
wolves  of  Senegal  resemble  those  of  France, 
except  that  they  are  larger  and  much  fiercer 
than  those  of  Europe.  Those  of  Egypt  are 
smaller  than  those  of  Greece.  In  the  East, 
the  wolf  is  trained  up  for  a  show,  being  taught 
to  dance  and  play  tricks  ;  and  one  of  these 
thus  educated  often  sells  for  four  or  five  hun. 
dred  crowns.  **  It  is  said  that  in  Lapland  the 
wolf  will  never  attack  a  rein-deer  that  is  seen 
haltered ;  for  this  wary  animal,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  a  trap,  suspects 
one  wherever  it  perceives  a  rope.  However, 
when  he  sees  the  deer  entirely  at  liberty,  he 
seldom  fails  to  destroy  it. 

"  The  wolf  of  North  America  is  blacker 
and  much  less  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  approaches  nearer  in  form  to  the 
dog  than  those  of  the  ordinary  kind.*  In  fact, 
they  were  made  use  of  as  such  by  the  savages, 
till  the  Europeans  introduced  others;  and  even 
now,  on  the  remoter  shores,  or  the  more  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  the  savages  still  make 
use  of  these  animals  in  hunting.  They  are 
very  tame  and  gentle;  and  those  of  this  kind 
that  are  wild  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  fierce 
as  an  European  wolf,  nor  do  they  ever  attack 
mankind.  They  go  together  in  lai^s  packs 
by  night  to  hunt  the  deer,  which  they  do  as 

1  British  Zoology,  p.  62. 
*Brook»'t  Natural  History,  vol.  L  p.  11^ 
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well  as  any  dogs  inEngland;  and  it  is  confident- 
ly asserted  that  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  run 
down  a  deer.*  Whenever  they  are  seen  along 
the  banks  of  those  rivers  near  which  the  wan- 
dering natives  pitch  their  huts,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  bison  or  the  deer  are  not  far 
off;  and  the  savages  affirm  that  the  wolves 
come  with  the  tidings,  in  order  to  have  the 
garbage,  after  the  animal  has  been  killed  by 
the  hunters.  Catesby  adds  a  circumstance 
relative  to  these  animals,  which,  if  true,  inva- 
lidates many  of  Mr  Biiffon's  observations  in 
the  foregoing  history.  He  asserts,  that  these 
being  the  only  dogs  used  by  the  Americans, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  among 
them,  they  have  since  engendered  together, 
and  that  their  breed  has  become  prolific;  which 
proves  the  dog  and  the  wolf  to  be  of  the  same 
species.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  fact 
were  better  ascertained;  we  should  then  know 
to  a  certainty  in  what  degree  the  dog  and  wolf 
resemble  each  other,  as  well  in  nature  as  in 
conformation;  we  might  then,  perhaps,  be  en- 
abled to  improve  the  breed  of  our  dogs,  by 
bringing  them  back  to  their  native  forms  and 
instincts:  we  might,  by  crossing  the  strain, 
restore  that  race  of  those  bold  animals,  which 
the  ancients  assure  us  were  more  thati  a  match 
for  the  lion." 

However  this  animal  may  be  useful  in 
North  America,  the  wolf  of  Europe  is  a  very 
noxious  animal,  and  scarcely  any  thing  be- 
longing to  him  is  good,  except  his  skin.  Of 
this  the  furriers  make  a  covering  that  is  warm 
and  durable,  though  coarse  and  unsightly. 
His  flesh  is  very  indifferent,  and  seems  to  be 
disliked  by  all  other  animals,  no  other  creature 
being  known  to  eat  the  wolf's  flesh  except  the 
wolf  himself.  He  breathes  a  most  foetid  va- 
pour from  his  jaws,  as  his  food  is  indiscrimi- 
nate, often  putrid,  and  seldom  cleanly.  In 
short,  every  way  offensive,  a  savage  aspect,  a 
frightful  howl,  an  insupportable  odour,  a  per- 
verse disposition,  fierce  habits,  he  is  hateful 
while  living,  and  useless  when  dead. 

THE  POX. 

The  fox  very  exactly  resembles  the  wolf 
and  the  dog  internally;  and  although  he  differs 
greatly  from  both  in  size  and  carriage,  yet 
when  we  come  to  examine  their  shapes  mi. 
nutely,  there  will  appear  to  be  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  description.*  Were,  for  instance,  a 

1  Dlcttonaire  Raisoim^e,  Loup. 

'  The  fox  inhabits  almost  every  temperate  country  in 
the  world,  and  in  each  he  is  dtsthif^uished  for  crafilness  of 
character.  There  is  great  diversity  of  ophiion  respect- 
ing  the  dif&rent  varieties  of  foxes;  some  considering 
them  simply  as  varieties,  changed  and  modified  in  their 
form  from  local  circumstances,  trhlle  others  ranlc  them 
as  disUoct  species.    These  ditTerences,  boweYer,  are  not 


painter  to  draw  from  a  natural  historian's  exact, 
est  description  the  figure  of  a  dog,  a  wolf,  and  a 
fox,  without  having  ever  seen  either,  he  would 
be  very  apt  to  confound  all  these  animals  to- 
gether; or  rather  he  would  be  unable  to  catch 
those  peculiar  outlines  that  no  description  can 
supply.  Words  will  never  give  any  person 
an  exact  idea  of  forms  any  way  irregular; 
for  although  they  be  extremely  just  and  pre- 

so  conspicuous  as  in  the  great  varieties  of  the  common 
dog. 

Of  the  distinctive  properties  between  the  fox  and  dog, 
the  most  strilcing  is  in  the  structure  of  the  eye.  In  dogs, 
the  iris  uniformly  contracts  around  the  pupil,  in  the 
form  of  a  circle;  while,  in  the  fox,  if  observed  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  light,  it  is  seen  to  close  in  a  verti 
cal  direction,  the  pupil  assuming  the  figure  of  a  section 
of  a  double  convex  lens.  The  object  of  this  provision 
is  obviously  to  exclude  the  rays  of  light.  Much  of  the 
cunning  suspiciousness  of  manner  for  which  the  fox  is 
notorious,  may  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance:  his 
attitudes  and  motions  partake  of  the  uncertainty  of  his 
sight,  and  he  appears  to  be  most  cunning,  when  in  real- 
ity he  Is  most  short-sighted. 

The  fox  is  of  a  wild  and  ferocious  disposition,  so  murh 
so,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  render  him  wholly  tame. 
He  feeds  indiscriminately  on  lambs,  geese,  fowls,  hares, 
rabbits,  and  small  birds  of  all  kinds:  his  fondness  for 
grapes  renders  him  a  great  annoyance  to  the  vineyards 
of  Prance.  The  fox  seldom  fails  to  establish  his  habita- 
tion near  some  farm  or  village,  so  that  he  may  tlie  more 
easily  attack  the  poultry,  which  appear  to  be  his  favour- 
ite food  ;  and  he  often  commits  great  depredations  In 
poultry.yards,  destroying  in  a  single  evening  every  thing 
that  has  life.  When  all  other  kinds  of  food  fail  him,  he 
will  destroy  serpents,  lisards,  toads,  moles,  frogs,  rats, 
and  mice ;  and  when  extremely  pressed  by  hunger,  like 
the  dog  he  will  feed  on  roota  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances; but  this  is  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity: 
he  is  also  known  to  eat  crabs,  shrimpst,  or  other  shell- 
fish. The  fox  sometimes  runs  down  his  prey,  and  at 
others  he  slips  cautiotisly  forward,  like  a  cat,  dragging 
his  body  on  the  ground,  and  then  makes  a  sudden  bound 
at  his  booty,  seldom  missing  his  aim.  He  either  con- 
ceals it  among  bushes  or  herbage,  or  carries  it  off  to  his 
burrow.  In  this  manner,  he  returns  repeatedly  to  his 
work  of  destruction,  and  generally  keeps  a  considerable 
supply  of  provisions  in  store,  but  always  in  different 
places,  to  serve  him  under  his  various  necessities;  but 
it  is  seldom  be  prolongs  these  excursions  after  sunrise. 

Fox-hunting  has  long  been  a  favourite  British  field- 
sport,  and  in  no  other  country  is  it  pursued  with  such 
ardour  and  intrepidity.  Both  our  dogs  and  horses  are 
bred  with  particular  care  for  this  pastime,  and  are 
Ju«tly  prised  Ivy  all  neighbouring  states.  The  instant 
the  fox  finds  him«elf  pursued,  he  makes  for  his  hole  ; 
but  when  it  is  intended  to  hunt  a  district,  the  huntsman 
or  earth-stopper  takes  care  to  fill  up  the  entrance  to  his 
burrow  when  he  is  out  in  search  of  food,  so  that  he  can 
only  have,  recourse  to  his  speed  and  cunning  for  his 
safety.  He  does  not  double,  like  the  hare,  but  takes  a 
straightforward  course-  with  strength  and  perseverance, 
and  sometimes  leads  his  pursuers  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
at  a  stretch,  without  the  smallest  intermission.  Both 
dogs  and  horses,  particularly  the  latter,  frequently  fall 
victims  in  such  arduous  chases.  His  strength  is  so 
great  tliat  he  frequently  escapes  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
enemies  to  take  him,  and  returns  to  his  hole  in  safety. 
But  when  all  shifts  have  failed  him,  and  he  is  at  last 
overtaken,  be  defends  himself  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
silently  fights  till  he  Is  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
mercilen  dogs 
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else,  yet  the  numberless  discriminations  to  be 
attended  to  will  confound  each  other,  and  we 
shall  no  more  conceive  the  precise  form,  than 
we  should  be  able  to  tell  wlien  one  pebble 
more  was  added  or  taken  away  from  a  thou- 
sand. To  conceive,  therefore,  how  the  fux 
differs  in  form  from  the  wolf  or  the  dog,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  all  three,  or  at  least  to  supply 
the  defects  of  description  by  examining  the 
difference  in  a  print 

The  fox  is  of  a  slenderer  make  than  the 
wolf,  and  not  near  so  large;  for  as  the  former 
is  above  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  so  the 
other  is  not  above  two  feet  three  inches.  The 
tail  of  the  fox  also  is  longer  in  proportion,  and 
more  bushy;  its  nose  is  smaller,  and  approach, 
ing  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  greyhound,  and 
its  hair  softer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  differs 
from  the  dog  in  having  its  eyes  obliquely  si. 
tuated,  like  those  of  the  wolf;  its  ears  are  di. 
rected  also  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
wolf,  and  its  head  is  equally  large  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size.  It  differs  still  more  from  the 
dog  in  its  strong  offensive  smell,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  species,  and  often  the  cause  of 
their  death.  However,  some  are  ignorantly 
of  opinion  that  it  will  keep  off  infectious  dis. 
eases,  and  they  preserve  this  animal  near  their 
habitations  for  that  very  purpose. 

The  fox  has  since  the  beginning  been 
famous  for  his  cunning  and  hb  arts,  and  he 
partly  merits  his  reputation.*  Witiiout  at- 
tempting to  oppose  either  the  dogs  or  the 
shepherds,  without  attacking  the  flock,  or 
alarming  the  village,  he  finds  an  easier  way 
to  subsist,  and  gains  by  his  address  what  is 
denied  to  his  strength  or  courage.  Patient 
and  prudent,  he  waits  the  opportunity  for  de- 
predation, and  varies  his  conduct  with  every 
occasion.  His  whole  study  is  his  preserva- 
tion;  although  nearly  as  indefatigable,  and 
actually  more  swift  than  the  wolf,  he  does  not 
entirely  trust  to  either,  but  makes  himself  an 
asylum,  to  which  he  retires  in  case  of  neces- 
sity;  where  he  shelters  himself  from  danger, 
and  brings  up  his  young. 

As  among  men,  those  who  lead  a  domestic 
life  are  more  civilized  and  more  endued  with 
wisdom  than  those  who  wander  from  place  to 
place;  so  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  animated  na- 
ture, the  taking  possession  of  a  home  supposes 
a  degree  of  instinct  which  others  are  without' 
The  choice  of  the  situation  for  thb  domicile, 
the  art  of  making  it  convenient,  of  hiding  its 
entrancei  and  securing  it  against  more  power- 
ful animals,  are  all  so  many  marks  of  supe. 
rior  skill  and  industry.  The  fox  is  furnished 
with  both,  and  turns  them  to  his  advantage. 
He  generally  keeps  his  kennel  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  and  yet  within  an  easy  journey  of 

^  BulToD,  Reoard.         >  Bu/Too,  Renard. 


some  neighbouring  cottage.  From  fbence  he 
listens  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the 
cackling  of  the  domestic  fowls.  He  scents 
them  at  a  distance;  he  seizes  his  opportoaity, 
conceals  his  approaches,  creeps  slylj  along, 
makes  the  attack,  and  seldom  returns  without 
his  booty.  If  he  be  able  to  get  into  the  yard, 
he  begins  by  levelling  all  the  poultry  without 
remorse;  and  carrying  off  a  part  of  the  spoil, 
hides  it  at  some  convenient  distance ,  and  again 
returns  to  the  charge.  Taking  off  another 
fowl  in  the  same  manner,  he  hides  that  also, 
but  not  in  the  same  place ;  and  this  he  prar. 
tises  for  several  times  together,  until  the  a  p. 
proach  of  day,  or  the  noise  of  the  domestics, 
give  him  warning  to  retire.  The  same  arts 
are  practised  when  he  6nds  birds  entangled 
in  springs  laid  for  them  by  the  fowler;  the 
fox  takes  care  to  be  beforehand,  very  expertly 
takes  the  bird  out  of  the  snare,  hides  it  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  knows  very  exactly 
when  and  where  to  return  to  avail  himself  of 
the  hidden  treasure.  He  is  equally  alert  in 
seizing  the  young  hares  and  rabbits  before 
they  have  strength  enough  to  escape  him;  and 
when  the  old  ones  are  wounded  and  fatigued, 
he  is  sure  to  come  upon  them  in  their  mc* 
ments  of  distress,  and  to  show  them  no  mercy. 
In  the  same  manner  he  finds  out  birds'  nests, 
seizes  the  partridge  and  the  quail  while  sit- 
ting, and  destroys  a  large  quantity  of  game. 
The  wolf  is  most  hurtful  to  the  peasant,  but 
the  fox  to  the  gentleman.  In  short,  nothing 
that  can  be  eaten  seems  to  come  amiss ;  rats, 
mice,  serpents,  toads,  and  lizards.  He  will, 
when  urged  by  hunger,  eat  vegetables  and 
insects;  and  those  that  live  near  the  sea-coasts 
will,  for  want  of  other  food,  eat  crabs,  shrimps, 
and  shell-fish.  The  hedge-hog  in  vain  rolls 
itself  up  into  a  ball  to  oppose  him:  this  deter, 
mined  glutton  teases  it  until  it  is  obliged  to 
appear  uncovered,  and  then  he  devours  it 
The  wasp  and  the  wild-bee  are  attacked  with 
equal  success.  Although  at  first  they  fly  out 
upon  their  invader,  and  actually  oblige  him 
to  retire,  this  is  but  for  a  few  minutes,  until 
he  has  rolled  himself  upon  the  ground,  and 
thus  crushed  such  as  stick  to  his  skin;  be  then 
returns  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  by  perse ver. 
ance,  obliges  them  to  abandon  their  combs; 
which  he  greedily  devours,  both  wax  and 
honey. 

The  chase  of  the  fox  requires  leas  prepara- 
tion than  that  of  the  wolf,  and  it  is  also  more 
pleasant  and  amusing.*     As  dogs  have  a  na- 


*  Melton  Mowbray,  a  small  town  in  LeSoMterahire, 
generally  contains  from  two  to  three  hundred  hmcers 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  grooms  England 
can  produce,  the  average  number  being  ten  to  each 
sportsman  residing  there,  although  some  of  those  wfae 
ride  heavy,  and  rejoice  in  long  pui-set,  have  from  four* 
teen  to  twenty  for  their  own  use.    The  stud  of  the  eari 
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tural  repugnance  to  pursue  the  wolf,  so  they 
are  equally  alert  in  following  the  fox ;  which 
they  prefer  even  to  the  chase  of  the  hare  or 
the  buck.  The  huntsmen,  as  upon  other  oc- 
casions, have  their  cant  terms  for  every  part 
of  this  chase.  The  fox  the  first  year  is  called 
a  cub;  the  second,  a  fox;  and  the  third,  an 
old  fox;  his  tail  is  called  the  brush  or  drag; 
and  his  excrement,  thebiiiting.  He  is  usually 
pursued  by  a  large  kind  of  harrier  or  hound, 
assisted  by  terriers,  or  a  smaller  breed,  that 
follow  him  into  hb  kennel,  and  attack  him 
there.  The  instant  he  perceives  himself  pur- 
sued, he  makes  to  his  kennel,  and  takes  re- 
fuge at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  for  a  while  he 
loses  the  cry  of  his  enemies ;  but  the  whole 
pack  coming  to  the  mouth,  redouble  their  vehe- 
mence  and  rage,  and  the  Httle  terrier  boldly 
ventures  in.  It  happens  that  the  kennel  is 
made  under  a  rock,  or  among  the  roots  of  old 
trees ;  and  in  such  cases  the  fox  cannot  be  dug 
out,  nor  is  the  terrier  able  to  contend  with  him 
at  the  bottom  of  his  hole.  By  this  contrivance 
he  continues  secure;  but  when  he  can  be  dug 
out,  the  usual  way  is  to  carry  him  in  a  bag 
to  some  open  country,  and  there  set  him  loose 
before  the  hounds.  The  hounds  and  the  men 
follow,  barking  and  shouting  wherever  he 
runs;  and  the  body  being  strongly  employed, 
the  mind  has  not  time  to  make  any  reflection 
on  the  futility  of  the  pursuit  What  adds  to 
tliis  entertainment  is  the  strong  scent  which 
the  fox  leaves,  that  always  keeps  up  a  full 
cry;  although,  as  his  scent  is  stronger  than 
that  of  the  hare,  it  is  much  sooner  evaporated. 
His  shifts  to  escape,  when  all  retreat  is  cut  off 
to  his  kennel,  are  various  and  surprising.  He 
always  chooses  the  most  woody  country,  and 
takes  those  paths  that  are  most  embarrassed 
with  thorns  and  briars.  He  does  not  double, 
nor  use  the  unavailing  shifts  of  the  hare ;  but 
flies  in  a  direct  line  before  the  hounds,  though 
at  no  very  great  distance;  manages  his  strength; 

of  Plymouth  has,  for  muiy  years,  exceeded  the  last 
mentioned  number.  It  may  seem  strange  that  one  man 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  need  so  large  a  num- 
ber  of  horses  solely  for  his  personal  use  in  the  field ;  and 
It  must  be  admitted  that  few  countries  do  require  It.  In 
Leicestershire,  howerer,  the  universal  practice  is,  for 
each  sportsman  to  have  at  least  two  hunters  In  the  field 
on  the  same  day— a  practise  proved  to  be  economical,  as 
it  Is  from  exhaustion,  the  eflect  of  long  continued  severe 
work,  that  the  health  of  horses  is  most  Injured.  And 
when  It  Is  considered  that  a  horse  should  alwa)r8  have 
five  days'  rest  after  a  moderate,  and  at  least  seven  or 
eight  after  a  severe  run  with  hounds,  It  will  not  seem 
surprising  that  ten  or  twelve  hunters  should  be  deemed 
an  Indispensable  stud  for  a  regular  Leicestershire  sports- 
man. The  sum  total  of  expenses  attending  a  stud  of 
twelve  hunters  at  Melton,  including  every  outgoing,  Is, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  £\600  per  annum.  In 
all  stables,  the  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  horses  Is  great 
-—at  least  two  hundred  guineas  each  hunter;  aiwl,  in 
fomo,  the  uuiual  amoinit  of  tear  and  wear  of  horse 


takes  to  the  low  and  plashy  grounds,  where 
the  scent  will  be  less  apt  to  lie;  and  at  last, 
when  overtaken,  he  defends  himself  with  des. 
perate  obstinacy,  and  fights  in  silence  to  the 
very  last  gasp. 

The  fox,  though  resembling  the  dog  in 
many  respects,  is  nevertheless  very  distinct  in 
his  nature,  refusing  to  engender  with  it ;  and 
though  not  testifying  the  antipathy  of  the 
wolf,  yet  discovering  nothing  more  than  an 
indifference.  This  animal  also  brings  forth 
fewer  at  a  time  than  the  dog,  and  that  but 
once  a-year.  Its  litter  is  generally  from  four 
to  six,  and  seldom  less  than  three.  The  female 
goes  with  young  about  six  weeks,  and  seldom 
stirs  out  while  preenant,  but  makes  a  bed  for 
her  young,  and  takes  every  precaution  to  pre- 
pare for  their  production.  When  she  finds 
the  place  of  their  retreat  discovered,  and  that 
her  young  have  been  disturbed  during  her  ab- 
sence, she  removes  them  one  after  the  other  in 
her  mouth,  and  endeavours  to  find  them  out  a 
place  of  better  security.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  animal's  parental  affection  happened 
while  I  was  writing  this  history,  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  A  she-fox  that  had ,  as  it  should  seem , 
but  one  cub,  was  unkennelled  by  a  gentleman's 
hounds  near  Chelmsford,  and  hotly  pursued. 
In  such  cases,  when  her  own  life  was  in  im- 
minent peril,  one  would  think  it  was  not  a  time 
to  consult  the  safety  of  her  young  ;  however, 
the  poor  animal,  braving  every  danger,  rather 
than  leave  her  cub  behind  to  be  worried  by 
the  dogs,  took  it  up  in  her  mouth,  and  ran 
with  it  in  this  manner  for  some  miles.  At 
last,  taking  her  way  through  a  farmer's  yard, 
she  was  assaulted  by  a  mastiff,  and  at  last  ob- 
liged  to  drop  her  cub»  which  was  taken  up  by 
the  farmer.  I  was  not  displeased  to  hear  that 
this  faithful  creature  escaped  the  pursuit,  and 
at  last  got  off  in  safety.  The  cubs  of  the  fox 
are  born  blind,  like  those  of  the  dog ;  they  are 
eighteen  montlis  or  two  years  in  coming  to 


flesh  Is  considerable.  Melton  has  been  much  improved 
owing  to  the  numbers  of  comfortable  houses  which  have 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  Its  sporting  visi. 
tors,  who  spend  not  less,  on  an  average,  than  ^50,000 
per  annum  on  the  spot.  It  stands  en  one  of  the  great 
north  rotdn,  eighteen  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  fif- 
teen from  Leicester,  which  tetter  place  is  also  a  favourite 
resort  of  sportsmen.  The  town  furnishes  an  interesting 
scene  on  each  hunting  morning,  ^t  rather  an  early 
hour  are  to  be  seen  groups  of  hunters,  the  finest  in  tlie 
world,  setting  out  In  different  directions  to  meet  difler- 
ent  packs  of  hotmds.  The  style  of  your  Meltonlan  fox. 
hunter  has  long  distinguished  him  above  his  brethren  of 
what  he  calls  the  provmcial  chase.  When  turned  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  valet,  be  presents  the  very  beau^ideal 
of  his  ctute.  The  exact  Stiiltn»-like  fit  of  his  coat^his 
superlatively  well-cleaned  breeches  and  boots — and  the 
generally  apparent  high-breeding  of  the  man,  can  sel- 
dom be  matched  elsewhere ;  and  the  most  cautious  scep- 
tic in  such  points  would  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  at 
1  one  single  laspectlon. — Quarterif  Bevieuh 
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perfection,  and  live  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years. 

As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all  animals,  so 
all  others  seem  to  make  war  upon  him.  The 
dog  hunts  him  with  peculiar  acrimony  ;  the 
wolf  is  still  a  greater  and  more  necessitous 
enemy,  who  pursues  him  to  his  very  retreat. 
Some  pretend  to  say  that,  to  keep  the  wolf 
away,  the  fox  lays  at  the  mouth  of  its  kennel 
a  certain  herb,  tu  which  the  wolf  has  a  parti- 
cular  aversion.  This,  which  no  doubt  is  a 
fable,  at  least  shows  that  these  two  animals 
are  as  much  enemies  to  each  other  as  to  all  the 
rest  of  animated  nature.  But  the  fox  is  not 
hunted  by  quadrupeds  alone;  for  the  birds, 
who  know  him  for  their  mortal  enemy,  attend 
him  in  his  excursions,  and  give  each  other 
warning  of  their  approaching  danger.  The 
daw,  the  magpie,  and  the  blackbird,  conduct 
him  along,  perching  on  the  hedges  as  he  creeps 
below,  and,  with  their  cries  and  notes  of  hos- 
tility, apprize  all  other  animals  to  beware  ;  a 
caution  which  they  perfectly  understand,  and 
put  into  practice.  The  hunters  themselves 
are  often  informed  by  the  birds  of  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  and  set  the  dogs  into  those  thickets 
where  they  see  them  particularly  noisy  and 
querulous.  So  that  it  is  the  fate  of  this  petty 
plunderer  to  be  detested  by  every  rank  of  ani- 
mals :  all  the  weaker  classes  shun,  and  all  the 
stronger  pursue  him 

The  fox,  of  all  wild  animals,  is  most  subject 
to  the  influence  of  climate  ;  and  there  are 
found  as  many  varieties  in  this  kind  almost  as 
in  any  of  the  domestic  animals.^  The  gene- 
rality of  foxes,  as  is  well  known,  are  red  ;  but 
there  are  some,  though  not  in  England,  of  a 
grayish  cast ;  and  Mr  Buffon  asserts,  that  the 
tip  of  the  tail  in  all  foxes  is  white ;  which, 
however,  is  not  so  in  those  of  this  country. 
There  are  only  three  varieties  of  this  animal 
in  Great  Britain,  and  these  are  rather  estab- 
lished upon  a  difference  of  size  than  of  colour 
or  form.  The  greyhound  fox  is  the  largest, 
tallest,  and  boldest ;  and  will  attack  a  grown 
sheep.  The  mastiff  fox  is  less,  but  more 
strongly  built  The  cur  fox  is  the  leaat  and 
most  common;  he  lurks  about  hedges  and  out- 
houses, and  is  the  most  pernicious  of  the  three 
to  the  peasant  and  the  farmer. 

In  the  colder  countries  round  the  pole,  the 
foxes  are  of  all  colours,'  black,  blue,  gray,  iron, 
gray,  silver-ffray,  white,  white  with  red  legs, 
white  with  black  heads,  white  with  the  tip  of 
the  tail  black,  red  with  the  throat  and  bellv 
entirely  white,  and  lastly  with  a  stripe  of  black 
running  along  the  back,  and  another  crossing 
it  at  the  shoulders.^     The  common  kind,  how. 

'  Buffon,  Renard. 

<  The  red  foxes  (see  Plate  XHI.  fig.  59.)  are  soabun. 
dant   In  the  wooded  districts  of  the  fur  countries  tliat 
*  BuHbn,  Renard. 


ever,  is  more  universally  diffused  than  any  of 
the  former,  being  found  in  Europe,  in  the 
temperate  climates  of  Asia,  and  also  in  Ame- 
rica; they  are  very  rare  in  Africa,  and  in 
the  countries  lying  under  the  torrid  zone. 
Those  travellers  who  talk  of  having  seen  them 
at  Calicut,  and  other  parts  of  Southern  India, 
have  mistaken  the  jackal  for  the  fox.  The 
fur  of  the  white  fox  is  held  in  no  great  estima- 
tion, because  the  hair  falls  o£  The  blue 
fox-skins  are  bought  up  with  great  avidity, 
from  their  scarceness ;  but  the  black  fox-skiii 
is  of  all  others  the  most  esteemed,  a  single  skin 
often  selling  for  forty  or  fifty  crowns.  The 
hair  of  these  is  so  disposed,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  tell  which  way  the  grain  lies ;  for  if  we 
hold  the  skin  by  the  head,  the  hair  hangs  to 
the  tail ;  and  if  we  hold  it  by  the  tail,  it  hangs 
down  equally  smooth  and  even  to  the  head. 
These  are  often  made  into  men^s  mutfis,  and 
are  at  once  very  beautiful  and  warm.  In  our 
temperate  climate,  however,  furs  are  of  very 
little  service,  there  being  scarce  any  weather 
so  severe  in  England  from  which  our  ordinary 
clothes  may  not  very  well  defend  us. 


THB  JACKAL. 


r.f'-^y  ,-"  -^, 


The  jackal  is  one  of  the  commonest  wild 
animals  in  the  East ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely 
any  less  known  in  Europe, or  more  confusedly 
described  by  natural  historians.  In  gene- 
ral, we  are  assured  that  it  resembles  the 
fox  in  figure  and  disposition,  but  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  those  nice  distinctions  by 
which  it  is  known  to  be  of  a  different  species. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  middling  dog, 
resembling  the  fox  in  the  hinder  parts,  par- 
ticularly the  tail;  and  the  wolf  in  the  fore  parts, 
especially  the  nose.  Its  legs  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  fox,  and  its  colour  is  of  a  bright 
yellow,  or  sorrel,  as  we  express  it  in  horses. 
This  is  the  reason  it  has  been  called  in  Latin 
the  golden  wolf;  a  name,  however,  which  is 
entirely  unknown  in  the  countries  where  they 
are  most  common. 

The  species  of  the  jackal  is  diffused  all  over 
Asia,  and  is  found  also  in  most  parts  of  Afri. 
ca,  seeming  to  take  up  the  place  of  the  wolf, 


about  eight  thousand  sicins  are  annually  imported  frune 
America  to  Britain.  The  fur  of  the  black  fox  is  higltly 
valued. 
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ivhich,  in  those  countries,  is  not  so  common. 
There  seem  to  be  many  varieties  among  them: 
those  of  the  warmest  climates  appear  to  be  the 
largest,  and  tbeir  colour  is  rather  of  a  reddish 
brown,  than  of  that  beautiful  yellow  by  which 
the  smaller  jackals  are  chiefly  distinguished. 

Although  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches 
very  near  to  that  of  the  d(^,  yet  the  jackal 
seems  to  be  placed  between  them:  to  the  sav- 
age fierceness  of  the  wolf,  it  adds  the  impudent 
familiarity  of  the  dog.^  Its  cry  is  a  howl, 
mixed  with  barking,  and  a  lamentation  re- 
sembling that  of  human  distress.  It  is  more 
noisy  in  its  pursuits  even  than  the  dog,  and 
more  voracious  than  the  wolf.  The  jackal 
never  goes  alone,  but  always  in  a  pack  of  forty 
or  fifty  together.  These  unite  regularly  every 
day  to  form  a  combination  against  the  rest  of 
the  forest  Nothing  then  can  escape  them; 
they  are  content  to  take  up  with  the  smallest 
animals;  and  yet,  when  thus  united,  they  have 
courage  to  face  the  largest  They  seem  very 
little  afraid  of  mankind,  but  pursue  their  game 
to  the  very  doors,  without  testifying  either 
attachment  or  apprehension.  They  enter  in. 
solently  into  the  sheep-folds,  the  yards,  and 
file  stables;  and  when  they  can  find  nothing 
else,  devour  the  leather-harness,  boots,  and 
shoes,  and  run  off  with  what  they  have  not 
time  to  swallow. 

They  not  only  attack  the  living,  but  the 
dead.  They  scratch  up  with  their  feet  the 
new-made  graves,  and  devour  the  corpses,  how 
putrid  soever.  In  those  countries,  therefore, 
where  they  abound,  they  are  obliged  to  beat 
the  earth  over  the  grave,  and  mix  it  with 
thorns,  to  prevent  the  jackals  from  scraping 
it  away.  They  always  assist  each  other,  as 
well  in  this  employment  of  exhumation,  as  in 
that  of  the  chase.  While  they  are  at  this 
dreary  work,  they  exhort  each  other  by  a  most 
mournful  cry,  resembling  that  of  children 
ander  chastisement;  and  when  they  have  thus 
dug  up  the  body,  they  share  it  amicably  be- 
tween them.  These,  like  all  other  savage 
animals,  when  they  have  once  tasted  of  human 
ilesh,  can  never  after  refrain  from  pursuing 
mankind.  They  watch  the  burying-grounds, 
follow  armies,  and  keep  in  the  rear  of  cara- 
vans. They  may  be  considered  as  the  vul- 
ture of  the  quadruped  kind;  every  thing  that 
once  had  animal  life  seems  equally  agreeable 
to  them;  the  most  putrid  substances  are  greed, 
ily  devoured  ;  dried  leather,  and  any  thing 
that  has  been  rubbed  with  grease,  how  insipid 
soever  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  whole 
go  down. 

They  hide  themselves  in  holes  by  day,  and 
seldom  appear  abroad  till  night-fall,  when  the 
jackal  that  has  first  hit  upon  the  scent  uf  some 


1  Bttfibn,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  6S. 


larger  beast  gives  notice  to  the  rest  by  a  howl, 
which  it  repeats  as  it  runs;  while  all  the  rest 
that  are  within  bearing  pack  in  to  its  assis. 
t»nce.  The  gazelle,  or  whatever  other  beast 
it  may  be,  finding  itself  pursued,  makes  oil 
towards  the  houses  and  the  towns;  hoping,  by 
that  means,  to  deter  its  pursuers  from  follow, 
ing;  but  hunger  gives  the  jackal  the  same  de. 
gree  of  boldness  that  fear  gives  the  gazelle, 
and  it  pursues  even  to  the  verge  of  the  city, 
and  often  along  the  streets.  The  gazelle, 
however,  by  this  means,  most  frequently  es- 
capes; for  the  inhabitants  sallying  out,  often 
disturb  the  jackal  in  the  chase;  and  as  it  hunts 
by  the  scent,  when  once  driven  off,  it  never 
recovers  it  again.  In  this  manner  we  see  bow 
experience  prompts  the  gazelle,  which  is  na- 
turally  a  very  timid  animal,  and  particularly 
fearful  of  man,  to  take  refuge  near  him,  con- 
sidering  him  as  the  least  dangerous  enemy, 
and  often  escaping  by  his  asaistance. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  intruder  upon  the 
jackals  industry  and  pursuits.  The  lion,  the 
tiger,  and  the  panther,  whose  appetites  are 
superior  to  their  swiftness,  attend  to  its  call, 
and  follow  in  silence  at  some  distance  behind.* 
The  jackal  pursues  the  whole  night  with  un- 
ceasing assiduity,  keeping  up  the  cry,  and 
with  great  perseverance  at  lasts  tires  down  its 
prey;  but  just  at  the  moment  it  supposes  itself 
going  to  share  the  fruits  of  its  labour,  the  lion 
or  the  leopard  comes  in,  satiates  himself  upon 
(he  spoil,  and  his  poor  provider  must  be  con. 
tent  with  the  bare  carcase  he  leaves  behind. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the 
jackal  be  voracious,  since  it  so  seldom  has  a 
sufficiency;  nor  that  it  feeds  on  putrid  sub- 
stances, since  it  is  not  permitted  to  feast  on 
what  it  has  newly  killed.  Besides  these  ene- 
mies, the  jackal  has  another  to  cope  with;  for 
between  him  and  the  dog  there  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable  antipathy,  and  they  never  part  with 
out  an  engagement.  The  Indian  peasants 
often  chase  them  as  we  do  foxes;  and  have 
learned  by  experience,  when  they  have  got 
a  lion  or  a  tiger  in  their  rear.  Upon  such 
occasions  they  keep  their  dogs  close,  as  they 
would  be  no  match  for  such  formidable  ani- 
mals,  and  endeavour  to  put  them  to  flight 
with  their  cries.  When  the  lion  is  dis- 
tnissed,  they  more  easily  cope  with  the  jack- 
al,  who  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  impudent,  and 
seems  much  better  fitted  for  pursuing  than  re- 
treating.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of 
them  steals  silently  into  an  out.house,  to  seize 
the  poultry,  or  devour  the  furniture;  but  hear- 
ing others  in  full  cry  at  a  distance,  without 
thought,  it  instantly  answers  the  call,  and 
thus  betrays  its  own  depredations.  The  pea^ 
sants  sally  out  upon  it,  and  the  foolish  animal 


'  SionsI  Systoma,  p.  (HX 
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finds,  too  late,  (hat  its  instinct  was  too  power 
ful  for  its  safety.' 

THX  I8ATI8. 

As  the  jackal  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  spe- 
cies between  the  dog  and  the  wolf,*  so  the  isa- 
tia  may  be  considered  as  placed  between  the 
dog  and  the  fox.  This  animal  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  lat- 
ter; but  from  the  latest  observations,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  their  being  perfectly  distinct 
The  isatis  is  very  common  in  all  the  northern 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Icy  Sea;  and  is 
seldom  found,  except  in  the  coldest  countries. 
It  extremely  resembles  the  fox,  in  the  form 
of  its  body,  and  the  length  of  its  tail;  and  a 
dog,  in  the  make  of  its  head  and  the  position 
of  its  eyes.  The  hair  of  these  animals  is 
softer  than  that  of  a  common  fox;  some  are 
blue,  some  are  white  at  one  season,  and  at 
another  of  a  russet  brown.  Although  the 
whole  of  its  hair  be  two  inches  long,  thick, 
tufted,  and  glossy,  yet  the  under  jaw  is  en- 
tirely without  any,  and  the  skin  appears  bare 
in  that  part 

This  animal  can  bear  only  the  coldest  cli- 
mates, and  is  chiefly  seen  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Icy  Sea,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers  that  discharge  themselves  therein.  It 
is  chiefly  fond  of  living  in  the  open  country, 
and  seldom  seen  in  the  forest,  being  mostly 
found  in  the  mountainous  and  naked  regions 
of  Norway,  Siberia,  and  Lapland.  It  bur- 
rows like  the  fox;  and,  when  with  young,  the 
female  retires  to  her  kennel,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  fox  is  seen  to  do.  These  holes, 
which  are  very  narrow,  and  extremely  deep, 
have   many   outlets.       They  are    kept  very 

1  The  jackal  has  been  popalarly  called  the  Ifoii's  pro. 
▼ider.  The  commcn  notion  that  he  is  in  confederacy 
i»ith  the  lion,  for  the  chase  of  their  mutual  prey,  is  an 
erroneous  one.  At  the  cry  of  the  jackal,  echoed  as  it 
is  by  hundreds  of  similar  voices  through  the  woods  and 
arid  plains,  the  lion,  whose  ear  is  dull,  rouses  himself 
into  action.  He  knows  that  some  unhappy  wanderer 
from  the  herds  has  crossed  the  path  of  the  jackal,  and 
he  joins  in  the  pursuit — *'  The  cry  of  the  jackal,"  says 
Captain  Beechy,  **  has  something  in  it  rather  appalling, 
when  heard  for  the  first  time  at  night;  and  as  they 
usually  come  in  packs,  the  first  shriek  which  is  uttered 
is  always  the  signal  for  a  general  chorus.  We  hardly 
know  a  sound  which  partakes  less  of  harmony  than  that 
which  is  at  present  in  question ;  and,  indeed,  the  sud. 
den  burst  of  the  answering  long-protracted  scream,  suc- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  opening-note,  is  scarcely 
less  impressive  than  the  roll  of  the  thunder-dap  imme- 
diately after  a  flash  of  lighUiing.  The  efiect  of  this 
music  is  very  much  increased  when  the  first  note  is 
heard  in  the  distance  (a  circumstance  which  often  oc- 
curs) and  the  answering  yell  bursts  out  from  several 
points  at  once,  within  a  few  yards,  or  feet,  of  the  place 
where  the  auditors  are  sleeping." 

'In  this  description  I  have  followed  Mr  Bufibn 
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clean,  and  are  bedded  at  the  bottom  witli 
moss,  for  the  animal  to  be  more  at  its  ease. 
Its  manner  of  coupling,  time  of  gestation, 
and  number  of  young,  are  all  similar  to  what 
is  found  in  the  fox;  and  it  usually  brings  forth 
at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
Such  are  the  particulars  in  which  this  ani- 
mal differs  from  those  of  the  dog  kind,  and 
in  which  it  resembles  them;  but  its  most 
striking  peculiarity  remains  still  to  be  men- 
tioned;  namely,  its  changing  its  colour,  and 
being  seen  at  one  time  brown,  and  at  another 
perfectly  white.  As  was  already  said,  some 
are  naturally  blue,  and  their  colour  never 
changes ;  but  such  as  are  to  be  white,  are, 
when  brought  forth,  of  a  yellow  hoc,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  is  changed  to 
white,  all  except  along  the  top  of  the  back, 
along  which  runs  a  stripe  of  brown,  and  ano- 
ther crossing  it  down  the  shoulders,  at  which 
time  the  animal  is  called  the  crouedfox ;  how. 
ever,  this  brown  cross  totally  disappears  before 
winter,  and  then  the  creature  is  all  over  white, 
and  its  fur  is  two  inches  long ;  this,  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  again  begins  to  fell ;  and 
the  moulting  is  completed  about  the  middle  of 
July,  when  the  isatis  becomes  brown  once 
more.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  no  value, 
unless  it  be  killed  in  winter. 

THE  HY^NA.* 

The  hyasna  is  the  last  animal  I  shall  mention 
among  those  of  the  dog  kind,  which  it,  in  many 
respects,  resembles ,  although  too  strongly  mark- 
ed to  be  strictly  reduced  to  any  type.  The 
hyaena  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  wolf ;  and  ha5 
some  similitude  to  that  animal  in  the  shape  of 
its  head  and  body.  The  head,  at  6rst  sight  does 


>  Naturalists  long  ranked  hysnas  as  dogs ;  but  Cnvier 
has  detected  a  very  striliing  difference  in  the  formation 
of  the  teeth,  and  has  in  consequence  formed  a  oew 
genus  for  them,  under  the  name  of  Hynna.  The  hyena 
is  about  the  sia  of  a  large  dog,  and  usually  meaaires 
about  nineteen  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulders,  the 
ordinary  length  of  the  body,  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
tail,  being  generally  three  feet  three  inches;  the  hair 
is  of  an  ash-colour,  very  coarse  and  rough,  varie. 
gated  with  long  black  waved  stripes,  which  commence 
at  the  spine,  and  continue  down  the  sides  and  under 
the  belly;  the  legs  have  irregular  rings  of  black;  the 
neck  and  back  are  provided  with  a  iiog.like  bristly 
mane ;  and  the  tail  is  covered  with  long  stifllsh  hairs. 
Tts  fur  is  composed  of  two  sorts  of  hair,  one  of  which 
is  woolly,  and  vzry  small  in  quantity,  and  Ihe  other  of  • 
silky  texture,  long,  stiff,  and  not  very  thick,  excepting 
on  the  limbs,  where  the  hair  is  short  and  close ;  and  has 
the  appearance  of  being  shaven  on  the  muzde.  Only  t^ 
species  of  the  hyiena  are  now  known,  the  striped  and  the 
spotted. 

The  tlriped  hyana  is  a  native  of  Astatic  Turkey,  Bar^ 
bary,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  ntsnv 
other  parts  of  Africa,  where  it  resides  in  caverns  of 
mountatn<i,  clefts  of  rocks,  or  burrows  dug  by  itself.  It 
is  of  an  exceedingly  ferodoos  and  malignant  dispositioOi 
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not  appear  to  difler,  except  that  tho  cars  of  the 
hyaena  are  longer,  and  more  without  hair;  but, 
upon  observing  more  closely,  we  shall  find  the 
head  broader,  the  nose  flatter,  and  not  so  pointed. 
-The  eyes  are  not  placed  obliquely,  but  more 
like  those  of  a  dog.  The  legs,  particularly  the 
hinder,  are  longer  than  those  either  of  the  dog  ur 
the  wolf,  and  different  from  all  other  quadru- 
peds, in  haying  but  four  toes,  as  well  on  the 
fore- feet  as  on  the  hinder.  Its  hair  is  of  a 
dirty  grayish,  marked  with  black,  disposed  in 


and  although  Uken  very  young,  can  never  be  thoroughly 
domesticated.  The  courage  of  the  hyena  is  equal  to  its 
rapacity:  it  will  defend  itself  against  much  larger  ani- 
mals, and  has  been  known  to  combat  even  with  the  lion 
and  the  panther,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  a  match  for 
the  ounce.  The  hysena  generally  hunts  for  its  prey  du. 
ring  the  night,  and  attacks  every  living  animal  it  meets 
with;  cattle  are  often  killed  by  it,  and  sheep-folds  are  fre- 
quently devastated  by  this  rapacious  animal.  Hysnas 
have  been  known  to  collect  in  vast  troops,  and  following 
an  army,  feasting  on  the  dead  left  behind  on  the  battle, 
field:  it  has  been  also  said,  that  when  pressed  with  hun. 
ger  they  will  even  ransack  the  repositories  of  the  dead, 
and  greedily  devour  putrid  carcasses.  Like  the  dog, 
wolf,  and  fox,  with  which  they  are  closely  allied,  they 
will  also  subsist  on  the  roots  ot  plants  and  the  shoots  of 
palms,  but  this  is  only  when  they  cannot  procure  animal 
food.  The  cry  of  the  hynna  is  very  peculiar  and  dis- 
mal: its  commencement  is  somewhat  like  the  moaning 
of  a  human  being,  and  ends  like  a  person  making  a  vio- 
lent and  strained  eflbrt  to  vomit.  Although  naturally 
extremely  ferocious,  it  has  been  in  a  few  instances  ren- 
dered tolerably  domestic  Buffon  roentioni  one  at  Paris 
which  was  apparently  freed  from  his  natural  destructive 
qualities;  and  Pennant  says  he  saw  one  nearly  as  tame 
as  a  dog. 

Mr  Bruce,  while  in  Africa,  confined  a  hysna,  in  the 
same  apartment  with  a  lamb,  a  goat,  and  a  kid,  for  a 
whole  day,  and  even  without  giving  the  hyaena  any  food, 
and  he  found  his  harmless  companions  quite  safe  in  the 
evening.  Bruce  says  the  hyenas  of  Abjrssinia  prowl 
about  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  at  night.  "  These  crea- 
tures,"  says  he,  "were  a  general  scourge  to  Abyssinia, 
in  every  situation,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  field, 
and,  I  think,  surpassed  the  sheep  in  number.  Gondor 
was  full  of  them,  from  evening  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
seeking  the  different  pieces  of  slaughtered  carcasses 
which  this  cruel  and  unclean  people  expose  in  the 
streets  without  burial.  Many  a  time  in  the  night, 
when  the  king  had  kept  me  late  in  the  palace,  and  it  was 
not  my  duty  to  lie  there,  in  going  across  the  square  from 
the  king's  house,  not  many  hundred  yards  distant,  I  have 
been  apprehensive  lest  they  should  bite  me  in  the  leg. 
They  grunted  in  great  numbers  about  me,  although  I  was 
surrounded  by  several  armed  men,  who  seldom  passed  a 
night  without  wounding  or  slaughtering  some  of  them." 

We  are  told  bv  Mr  Pringle  that  hjrsenas  are  the  gene- 
ral scavengers  of  the  country,  never  failing  to  devour  the 
carcasses,  and  in  great  part  the  skeletons,  of  dead  ani- 
mals, and  the  refuse  leli  by  other  beasts  of  prey ;  and  we 
have  his  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr  Brown,  that 
they  even  devour  their  own  species  when  they  find  a 
dead  one.  Mr  Pringle  says,  that  the  flesh  of  the  spotted 
hjTsena  is  so  rank  and  offensive  that  no  other  beast  of  prey 
but  their  own  species  will  come  near  it.  At  Dar  Fur, 
In  the  Interior  of  Africa,  hymas  enter  tho  villages  every 
night  fai  small  herds  of  from  six  to  fifteen,  and  carry  off 
every  animal  they  are  capable  of  destroying.  Dogs,  as. 
set,  and  horses,  are  frequently  their  victims ;  and  if  they 
meet  with  a  dead  camel,  they  generally  contrive  to  rs* 
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waves  down  its  body.  Its  tail  is  short,  wilb 
pretty  long  hair;  and  immediately  under  it, 
above  the  anus,  there  is  an  opening  into  a 
kind  of  glandular  pouch,  which  separates  a 
substance  of  the  consistence,  but  not  of  the 
odour,  of  civet  This  opening  might  have 
given  rise  to  the  error  of  the  ancients,  who 
asserted  that  this  animal  was  every  year  al- 
temately  male  and  female.  Such  are  the 
most  striking  distinctions  of  the  hyaena,  as 
given  us  by  naturalists;  which,  neverthelessy 


move  it,  and  are  not  to  be  intimidated  either  by  man  or 
the  discharge  of  fire-arms. 

Mr  John  Hunter  had  at  Earle's  court  a  hyena,  nearly 
18  months  old,  that  was  so  tame  as  to  allow  strmngers  to 
approach  and  touch  him.  After  Mr  Hunter's  death,  he 
was  sold  to  a  travelling  exhibitor  of  animals.  Fur  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  being  carried  into  the  country,  he 
was  lodged  in  the  tower  of  London.  He  was  so  gentle 
there  that  he  allowed  a  person  who  knew  him  to  enter 
his  den  and  handle  him.  When  he  was  confined  in  the 
caravan,  be  soon  exhibited  symptoms  of  ferocity  equal  to 
those  of  the  most  savage  of  his  kind.  Ho  was  at  last 
killed  by  a  tiger,  the  partition  between  whose  den  and  his 
own  he  had  torn  down  by  the  enormous  strength  of  his 
jaws.  The  hyena  in  confinement  is  allowed  four  pouiids 
weight  of  ibod  in  the  day,  and  he  laps  about  three  Eng. 
lish  pints  of  water. 

The  tpottedhyana  (See  Plate  XHI.  fig.  53)  inhabits 
Southern  Africa,  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape.  The  mane  of  this  species  reaches  only  to  the 
loins,  and  the  remaining  part  consists  chiefly  of  scattered 
hairs.  The  general  colour  of  the  spotted  hyasna  is  red. 
dish-brown,  marked  with  cross  bars  on  tlie  hind-legs ;  the 
head  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  other  species,  and 
flat ;  its  ears  are  large,  flat,  and  rounded.  The  spotted 
hyena  has  great  muscular  strength  in  its  neck,  and  Its 
voice  is  still  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  oommoo 
hyena ;  it  commences  with  a  strange  hollow  sound,  and 
ends  in  a  hoarse  kind  of  laugh,  from  which  circumstance 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  laughing  hjrena. 

Barrow,  in  his  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  mentions 
that  the  spotted  hyena  has  been  completely  tamed.  He 
says,  "  The  cadaverous  crocnia  has  lately  been  domestl. 
cated  in  the  Snowberg,  where  it  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  best  hunters  of  the  game,  and  as  faithful  and  diligent 
as  any  of  the  common  sorts  of  domestic  dogs;"  and  Bl- 
shop  Heber  says  he  saw  a  gentleman  In  India  with  a 
hyena  so  completely  tamed,  that  it  followed  him  about 
lilce  a  dog,  and  fawned  on  those  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and  gives  this  as  an  instance  of  how  much  the 
poor  hyena  is  wronged  when  he  is  described  as  unt»> 
meable. 

Connected  with  the  iiistory  of  the  hjrena.  Is  the  curl* 
ous  fact  of  numerous  bones  of  these  animals  having  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  Europe  In  a  fossil  state,  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  animal  had  originally 
been  a  native  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Britain.  For,  in  a 
cavern  at  Kirkdale,  In  Yorkshire,  a  large  collection  of 
these  bones  were  recently  discovered ;  and  they  have  also 
been  found  at  Crawly  Rocks,  near  Swansea,  in  Wales, 
in  the  Mendip  hills  at  Clifton  ;  at  Wiiksworth,  in  Der- 
byshire ;  at  Paviland  Cave,  Glamorganshire ;  and  Cres- 
ton,  near  Plymouth. 

Baron  Cuvier  says,  that  the  bones  of  the  fossil  hyena 
indicate  the  sise  A  an  animal  which  must  have  been 
somewhat  larger  than  the  striped  species,  and  the  teeth 
are  formed  like  those  of  the  spotted  animal,  but  some- 
what lai^r,  so  that  their  powers  of  gnawing  must  have 
considerably  exceeded  those  now  existing. 
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convey  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  its  form.  Its  manner  of  holding  the 
head  seems  remarkable;  somewhat  like  a  dog 
pursuing  the  scent,  with  the  nose  near  the 
ground.  The  head  being  held  thus  low,  the 
back  appears  elevated,  like  that  of  the  hog, 
which,  with  a  long  bristly  band  of  hair  that 
runs  all  along,  gives  it  a  good  deal  the  air  of 
that  animal;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  from  this 
similitude  it  first  took  its  name;  the  word 
hucdna  being  Greek,  and  derived  from  hug^ 
which  signifies  a  sow. 

But  no  words  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
this  animals  figure, deformity, and  fierceness; 
more  savage  and  untameable  than  any  other 
quadruped,  it  seems  to  be  for  ever  in  a  state 
of  rage  or  rapacity,  for  ever  growling,  except 
when  receiving  its  food.  Its  eyes  then  glisten, 
the  bristles  of  its  back  all  stand  upright,  its 
head  hangs  low,  and  yet  its  teeth  appear;  all 
which  give  it  a  must  frightful  aspect,  which  a 
dreadful  howl  tends  to  heighten.  This,  which 
I  have  often  heard,  is  very  peculiar;  its  be- 
ginning resembles  the  voice  of  a  man  nioan- 
mg,  and  its  latter  part  as  if  he  were  making 
a  violent  effort  to  vomit.  As  it  is  loud  and 
frequent,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  some- 
times mistaken  for  that  of  a  human  voice  in 
distress,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  accounts 
of  the  ancients,  who  tell  us,  that  the  hyaena 
makes  its  moan  to  attract  unwary  travellers, 
and  then  to  destroy  them:  however  this  be,  it 
seems  the  most  untractable,  and,  for  its  size, the 
most  terrible  of  all  other  quadrupeds ;  nor  does 
its  courage  fall  short  of  its  ferocity;  it  defends 
itself  against  the  lion,isa  match  for  the  panther, 
attacks  the  ounce,  and  seldom  fails  to  conquer. 

It  is  an  obscene  and  solitary  animal,  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  most  desolate  and  uncul- 
tivated parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  of  which  it  is 
a  native.*  It  resides  in  the  caverns  of  moun-^ 
tains,  in  the  clififs  of  rocks,  or  in  dens  that  it 
has  formed  for  itself  under  the  earth.  Though 
taken  ever  so  young,  it  cannot  be  tamed;  it 
lives  by  depredation,  like  the  wolf,  but  is 
much  stronger,  and  more  courageous. — It 
sometimes  attacks  man,  carries  off  cattle,  fol- 
lows the  flock,  breaks  open  the  sheep-cots  by 
night,  and  ravages  with  insatiable  voracity. 
Its  eyes  shine  by  night;  and  it  is  asserted, 
not  without  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  it 
sees  better  by  night  than  by  day.  When 
destitute  of  other  provision,  it  scrapes  up  the 
graves,  and  devours  the  dead  bodies,  how  pu- 
trid soever.  To  these  dispositions,  which  are 
aufliciently  noxious  and  formidable,  the  an- 
cients have  added  numberless  others,  which 
are  long  since  known  to  be  fables:  as,  for  in. 
stance,  that  the  hyasna  was  male  and  female 
alternately;   that   having  brought  forth   and 
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suckled  it<i  young,  it  then  changed  sexes  for 
a  year,  and  became  a  male.  This,  as  was 
mentioned  above,  could  only  proceed  from  the 
opening  under  the  tail,  which  all  animals  of 
this  species  are  found  to  have;  and  which  is 
found  in  the  same  manner  in  no  other  qaad. 
raped,  except  the  badger.  There  is,  in  the 
weasel  kind  indeed,  an  opening,  bat  it  is 
lower  down,  and  not  placed  above  the  anus, 
as  in  the  badger  and  the  hyaena.  Some  have 
said  that  this  animal  changed  the  colour  of 
its  hair  at  will;  others,  that  a  stone  was  found 
in  its  eye,  which,  put  under  a.man  s  tongue, 
gave  him  the  gift  of  prophecy;  some  have  said 
that  it  had  no  joints  in  the  neck,  which,  how. 
ever,  all  quadrupeds  are  known  to  have;  and 
some,  that  the  shadow  of  the  hyaena  kept  dc^ 
from  barking.  These,  among  many  other 
absurdities,  have  been  asserted  of  this  quadru- 
ped; and  which  I  mention  to  show  the  natural 
disposition  of  mankind,  to  load  those  that  are 
already  but  too  guilty  with  accumulated  re- 
proach. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ANIMAI4  OF  THE  WBASEI<  KIITD. 

Havhco  described  the  bolder  ranks  of  car. 
nivorous  animals,  we  now  come  to  a  minuter 
and  more  feeble  class,  less  formidable  indeed 
than  any  of  the  former,  but  far  more  nomer. 
ous,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  more  ac- 
tive and  enterprising.  The  weasel  kind  may 
be  particularly  distinguished  from  other  car- 
nivorous animals,  by  the  length  and  slender, 
ness  of  their  bodies,  which  are  so  fitted  as  to 
wind,  like  worms,  into  very  small  openings, 
after  their  prey;  and  hence  also  they  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  vermin,  from  their  simili. 
tude  to  the  worm  in  this  particular.  These 
animals  differ  from  all  of  the  cat  kind,  in  the 
formation  and  disposition  of  their  claws,  which, 
as  in  the  dog  kinds,  they  can  neither  draw  in 
nor  extend  at  pleasure,  as  cats  are  known  to 
do.  They  differ  from  the  dog  kind,  in  being 
clothed  rather  with  fur  than  hair;  and  although 
some  varieties  of  the  fox  may  resemble  them 
in  this  particular,  yet  the  coat  of  the  latter  is 
longer,  stronger,  and  always  more  resembling 
hair.  Beside  these  distinctions,  all  animals 
of  the  weasel  kind  have  glands  placed  near 
the  anus,  that  either  open  into  or  beneath  it, 
furnishing  a  substance  that,  in  some,  has  the 
most  offensive  smell  in  nature,  in  others  the 
most  pleasing  perfume.  A 11  of  this  kind  are 
still  more  marked  by  their  habitudes  and  dis- 
positions, than  their  external  form;  cruel,  vor- 
acious, and  cowardly,  they  subsist  only  by 
theft,  and  find  their  chief  protection  in  their 
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Tninutenens.  They  are  all,  from  the  shortnesfl 
of  their  legs,  slow  in  pursuit;  and,  therefore, 
owe  their  support  to  their  patience,  assiduity, 
and  cunning.  As  their  prey  is  precarious, 
they  live  a  long  time  without  food;  and  if 
they  happen  to  fall  in  where  it  is  plenty,  they 
instantly  destroy  all  about  them  oefore  they 
begin  to  satisfy  their  appetite,  and  suck  the 
blood  of  every  animal  before  they  begin  to 
touch  its  flesh. 

These  are  the  marks  common  to  this  kind, 
all  the  species  of  which  have  a  most  striking 
resemblance  to  each  other;  and  he  that  has 
seen  one,  in  some  measure  may  be  said  to  have 
seen  all.  The  chief  distinction  in  this  numer- 
ous class  of  animals,  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
size;  for  no  words  can  give  the  minute  irregu. 
larities  of  that  outline  by  which  one  species  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  next  it. 
I  will  begin,  therefore,  with  the  least  and  the 
best  known  of  this  kind,  and  still  marking  the 
size,  will  proceed  gradually  to  larger  and 
larger,  until  we  come  from  the  weasel  to  the 
glutton,  which  I  take  to  be  the  largest  of  all. 
The  weasel  will  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the 
rest;  and,  indeed,  the  points  in  which  they 
differ  from  this  little  animal,  are  but  very  in. 
considerable. 

The  wBASBL,^  as  was  said,  is  the  smallest  of 
this  numerous  tribe;  its  length  not  exceeding 


seven  inches,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail.  This  length,  however, 
seems  to  be  very  great,  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  height  of  the  animal,  which  is  not  above 
an  inch  and  a  half.'  In  measuring  the  wolf, 
we  find  him  to  be  not  above  once  and  a  half 
as  long  as  he  is  high;  in  observing  the  weasel, 
we  find  it  near  five  times  as  long  as  it  is  high, 
which  shows  an  amazing  disproportion.  The 
tail,  also,  which  is  bushy,  is  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  adds  to  the  apparent  length  of  this 
little  animal's  body.  The  colour  of  the  weasel 
is  a  pale  reddish  brown  on  the  back  and  sides, 
but  white  under  the  throat  and  the  belly.  It 
has  whiskers  like  a  cat;  and  thirty-two  teeth, 
which  is  two  more  than  any  of  the  cat  kind; 
and  these  also  seem  better  adapted  for  tearing 
and  chewing,  than  those  of  the  cat  are.     The 

'  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

*  The  height  of  the  weasel  is  about  two  inches  and  a 
half.  Great  diflerences  in  size  are  exhibited  by  this 
species,  and  the  male  is  aid  to  be  much  larger  than  the 
female. 


eyes  are  little  and  black.  The  ears  short, 
broad,  and  roundish;  and  have  a  fold  at  the 
lower  part,  which  makes  them  look  as  if  they 
were  double.  Beneath  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  on  each  jaw,  is  a  spot  of  brown. 

This  animal,  though  very  diminutive  to 
appearance,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  formidable 
enemy  to  quadrupeds  a  hundred  times  its  own 
size.  It  is  very  common  and  well  known  in 
most  parts  of  this  country;  but  seems  held  in 
very  different  estimation  in  different  parts  of 
it  In  those  places  where  sheep  or  lambs  are 
bred,  the  weasel  is  a  most  noxious  inmate,  and 
every  art  is  used  to  destroy  it;  on  the  contrary, 
in  places  where  agriculture  is  chiefly  followed, 
the  weasel  is  considered  as  a  friend  that  thins 
the  number  of  such  vermin  as  chiefly  live 
upon  com:  however,  in  all  places,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  untameable  and  untractable  animals 
in  the  world.*  When  kept  in  a  cage,  either 
for  the  purposes  of  amusement  or  inspection, 
it  will  not  touch  any  part  of  its  victuals  wliile 
any  body  looks  on.  It  keeps  in  a  continual 
agitation,  and  seems  frightened  so  much  at 
the  sight  of  mankind,  that  it  will  die,  if  not 
permitted  to  hide  itself  from  their  presence.* 
For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  provided,  in  its 
cage,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wool  or  hay, 
in  which  it  may  conceal  itself,  and  where  it 
may  carry  whatever  it  has  got  to  eat;  which, 
however,  it  will  not  touch  until  it  begins  to 
putrefy.  In  this  state  it  is  seen  to  pass  three 
parts  of  the  day  in  sleeping;  and  reserves  the 
night  for  its  times  of  exercise  and  eating. 

In  its  wild  state,  the  night  is  likewise  the 
time  daring  which  it  may  be  properly  said  to 
live.  At  the  approach  of  evening,  it  is  seen 
stealing  from  its  hole,  and  creeping  about  the 
farmer's  yard  for  its  prey.  If  it  enters  the 
place  where  poultry  are  kept,  it  never  attacks 
the  cocks  or  the  old  hens,  but  immediately 
aims  at  the  young  ones.  It  does  not  eat  its 
prey  on  the  place,  but,  after  killing  it  by  a 
single  bite  near  the  head,  and  with  a  wound 
so  small  that  the  place  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived, it  carries  it  off"  to  its  young,  or  its  re- 
treat   It  also  breaks  and  sucks  the  eggs,  and 


*  Buflbn,  Tol.  xr.  p.  87. 

*  There  are  several  instances  on  recond  of  the  do- 
mestication of  the  weasel.  The  usual  method  of  taming 
those  creatures  Is,  to  stroke  them  gently  over  the  back ; 
and  to  threaten,  and  even  to  beat  them,  when  they  at. 
tempt  to  bite.  Aldrovandus  observes,  that  their  teeth 
should  be  rubbed  with  garlic,  which  will  take  avt-ay  all 
their  inclination  to  bite.  The  motion  of  these  animals 
consists  of  unequal  leaps;  and,  oo  occasion,  they  have 
the  power  of  springing  some  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
are  remarkably  active,  And  will  run  up  a  wall  with  sucJi 
facility,  that  no  place  is  secure  from  them.  Their  bite 
Is  generally  fatal,  as  they  seize  their  prey  near  the  head, 
and  fix  their  teeth  into  a  vital  part  The  wound  is  so 
minute,  that  the  place  where  the  teeth  enter  is  hardly 
perceptible;  but  a  hare,  rabbit,  or  other  small  animaj, 
bitteo  io  this  manner,  is  never  known  to  nwvu. 
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sometimes  kills  the  hen  that  attempts  to  de- 
fend them.  It  is  remarkably  active;  and,  in 
a  confined  place,  scarcely  anv  animal  can  es. 
cape  it.  It  will  run  up  the  sides  of  walls  with 
such  facility,  that  no  place  is  secure  from  it; 
and  its  body  is  so  small,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  hole  but  what  it  can  wind  through.  Dur. 
ing  the  summer,  its  excursions  are  more  ex- 
tensive; but  in  winter,  it  chiefly  con6nes  it- 
self in  bams  and  farm-yards,  where  it  remains 
till  spring,  and  where  it  brings  forth  its  young. 
All  this  season  it  makes  war  upon  ihd  rats 
and  mice,  with  still  greater  success  than  the 
cat;  for  being  more  active  and  slender,  it 
pursues  them  into  their  holes,  and  after  a  short 
resistance  destroys  them.  It  creeps  also  into 
pigeon-holes,  destroys  the  young,  catches  spar, 
rows,  and  all  kinds  of  small  birds;  and,  if  it 
has  brought  forth  its  young,  hunts  with  still 
greater  ^Idness  and  avidity.  lu  summer,  it 
ventures  farther  from  the  house;  and  particu- 
larly  goes  into  those  places  where  the  rat,  its 
chiefest  prey,  goes  before  it.  Accordingly,  it 
is  found  in  the  lower  grounds,  by  the  side  of 
waters,  near  mills,  and  is  often  seen  to  hide 
its  young  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

The  female  takes  every  precaution  to  make 
an  easy  bed  for  her  little  ones:  she  lines  the 
bottom  of  her  hole  with  grass,  hay,  leaves, 
and  moss,  and  generally  brings  forth  from 
three  to  five  at  a  time.  All  animals  of  this, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  dog  kind,  bring  forth 
their  young  with  closed  eyes:  but  they  very 


The  following  incident  reintrdiog  the  weue),  occur, 
red  in  SeULirksbiro. — A  group  of  haymakers,  while  busy 
»t  Uieir  work  on  Chapelhope  meadow,  saw  an  eagle 
rising  above  the  steep  mountains  that  inclose  the  nar- 
row valley.  The  eagle  himself  was,  indeed,  no  unusual 
sight;  bat  there  b  something  so  imposing  and  ma- 
jestic In  the  flight  of  this  noble  bird,  while  he  soars  up- 
wards in  spiral  circles,  that  It  iascinates  the  attention  of 
most  people.  But  the  spectators  were  soon  aware  of 
something  peculiar  in  the  flight  of  tlie  bird  they  were 
observing.  He  used  his  wings  violently;  and  the  strokes 
were  often  repeated,  as  if  he  had  been  alarmed  and  hur- 
ried by  unusual  agitation ;  and  they  noticed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  wheeled  in  circles  that  seemed  constantly 
decreasing,  while  his  ascent  was  proportionally  rapid. 
The  now  idle  hajrmakers  drew  together  in  close  consul* 
tation  on  the  singular  case,  and  continued  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  seemingly  distressed  eagle,  until  be  was 
nearly  out  of  sight,  rising  still  higher  and  higher  into 
the  air.  In  a  short  while,  however,  they  were  all  con- 
vinced that  he  was  again  seeking  the  earth,  evidently 
not  as  he  ascended,  in  spiral  curves;  it  was  like  some- 
thing falling,  and  with  great  rapidity.  But,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  ground,  they  clearly  saw  he  was  tumbling 
in  his  fall  like  a  shot  bird;  the  convulsive  fluttering  of 
his  powerful  wings  stopping  the  descent  but  very  little, 
until  he  fell  at  a  small  distance  from  the  men  and  boys 
of  the  party,  who  bad  naturally  nm  forward,  highly  ex- 
cited  by  tlie  strange  occurrence.  A  large  black-tailed 
weasel  or  stoat  ran  from  the  body  as  they  oame  near, 
turned  with  the  usual  nonchatana  and  Impudence  of  the 
tribe,  stood  up  upon  its  hind  legs,  crossed  its  fore  paws 
over  its  nose,  and  surveyed  its  enemies  a  moment  or 
two  (as  they  oiften  do  wlien  no  dog  is  near,^  and  bounded 


soon  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  follow  the 
dam  in  her  excursions,  and  assist  her  in  pro. 
jects  of  petty  rapine.  The  weasel,  like  all 
others  of  its  kind,  does  not  run  on  equably, 
but  moves  by  bounding;  and  when  it  climbs 
a  tree,  by  a  single  spring  it  gets  a  good  way 
from  the  ground.  It  jumps  in  the  same  man- 
ner upon  its  prey;  and  having  an  extremely 
limber  body,  evades  the  attempts  of  much 
stronger  animals  to  seize  it 

This  animal,  like  all  of  its  kind,  has  a  very 
strong  smell;  and  that  of  the  weasel  is  pecu- 
liarly foetid.  This  scent  is  very  distinguish- 
able in  those  creatures,  when  they  void  their 
exdfement;  for  the  glands  which  furnish  this 
fo&tid  substance,  which  is  of  the  consistence  of 
suet,  open  directly  into  the  orifice  of  the  anus, 
and  taint  the  excrement  with  the  strong  effluvia. 
The  weasel  smells  more  strongly  in  summer 
than  in  winter ;  and  more  abominably  when 
irritated  or  pursued,  than  when  at  its  ease. 
It  always  preys  in  silence,  and  never  has  a 
cry  except  when  struck,  and  then  it  has  a 
rough  kind  of  squeaking,  which  at  once  ex. 
presses  resentment  and  pain.  Its  appetite  for 
animal  food  never  forsakes  it;  and  it  seems 
even  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  vicinity  of 
putrefaction.  Mr  BufTon  tells  us  of  one  of 
them  being  found  with  three  young  ones  in 
the  carcase  of  a  wolf  that  was  grown  putrid, 
and  that  had  been  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs, 
as  a  terror  to  others.  Into  this  horrid  retreat 
the  weasel  thought  proper  to  retire  to  bring 


into  a  saugh  bush.  The  king  of  the  air  was  dead;  and, 
what  was  more  surprising,  he  was  covered  with  his  own 
blood ;  and,  upon  further  examination,  they  found  his 
throat  cut,  and  the  stoat  has  been  suspected  as  the  regi- 
cide unto  this  day. 

This  singular  story,  says  a  correspondent  in  the  Ma- 
gazine of  Natural  History,  I  always  looked  upon  as  too 
good  to  be  true,  until  lately  a  friend  mentioned  the  foU 
lowing  &ct  which  came  under  his  o«m  observation :— A 
light  snow  covered  the  ground ;  and  he,  having  walked 
out  to  an  adjoining  hill  to  meet  with  one  ol  his  shepherds, 
fell  in  with  the  track  of  one  of  these  weasels,  which  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  smaller  spe- 
cies, by  the  larger  footprint  and  length  of  the  spring, 
among  the  snow.  He  followed  the  track  for  some  time, 
for  his  amusement,  along  the  side  of  the  liill,  mtil  he 
came  to  the  marks  where  a  pair  of  grouse  had  been  sit. 
ting,  when  he  lost  all  traces  of  the  weasel,  and  could 
follow  it  no  farther.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of  a 
hole,  he  was  much  sarprised ;  and  paying  close  attention 
to  the  track  of  the  animal,  he  came  to  be  convinced 
that  it  liad  sprung  upon  one  of  the  birds,  which  had 
flown  away  with  it.  As  he  is  a  person  of  uncominonly 
acute  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  strong  sense,  1 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  bis 
judgment  regarding  this  curious  circumstance.  The 
conclusion  Is,  that  the  stoat  knew  quite  well  what  St  was 
about,  and  would  keep  its  hok)  until  it  came  to  the 
ground  again^  under  similar  circumstances  with  tiie 
eagle.  The  matchless  agility  and  comparative  strength 
of  this  bold  little  creature  would  enable  it  to  save  itself 
during  the  fall ;  before  which  took  place.  It  had  proha. 
blv,  as  in  the  former  strange  instance,  destroyed 
life  of  its  more  luu-mless  prey« 
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forth  her  young ;  she  had  furnished  the 
cMtvity  with  hay,  grass,  and  leaves ;  and  the 
young  were  just  brought  forth  when  they 
were  discovered  by  a  peasant  passing  that 
way. 

THB  ERMINB,  OR  STOAT. 


Next  to  the  weasel  in  size,  and  perfectly 
alike  in  figure,  is  the  ermine.'  The  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  former  animal  is  so 
very  small,  that  many,  and  among  the  rest 
Linnaeus,  who  gives  but  one  description  of 
both,  have  confounded  the  two  kinds  together. 
However,  their  differences  are  sufficient  to 
induce  later  naturalists  to  suppose  the  two 
kinds  distinct ;  and  as  their  lights  seem 
preferable,  we  choose  to  follow  their  descrip- 
tions. 

The  stoat  or  ermine  differs  from  the  weasel 
in  size,  being  usually  nine  inched  long;  where- 
as the  former  is  not  much  above  six.  The 
tail  of  the  ermine  is  always  tipped  with  black, 
is  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  more 
furnished  with  hair.  The  edges  of  the  ears 
and  the  ends  of  the  toes  in  this  animal  are  of 
a  yellowish  white ;  and  although  it  is  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  weasel,  being  of  a  light- 
ish brown,  and  though  both  this  animal  as 
well  as  the  weasel,  in  the  most  northern  parts 


'  llie  length  of  the  stoat  is  about  ten  inches,  exclusive 
of  the  tail,  which  is  five  inches  and  a  half;  it  is  very 
hairy,  tipped  with  blaclc ;  the  edges  of  the  ears,  and  ends 
of  the  toes,  are  yellowish-white;  in  other  respects,  it 
resembles  the  weasel  both  in  colour  and  form.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  during  winter,  the  fur  changes 
to  a  pure  white,  except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  retains 
its  blackness  through  all  seasons,  and  in  every  climate. 
In  winter,  it  is  called  the  ermine j  and  in  this  condition 
is  much  sought  for,  on  account  of  the  high  value  placed 
npon  its  fur,  which  has  been  that  worn  by  royalty  from 
very  remote  times.  The  stoat  abounds  in  Norway, 
Lapland,  Russia,  and  other  northern  climates,  and  forms 
a  valuable  article  of  commerce  in  these  states.  It  is 
found  even  so  far  north  as  Kamschatka  and  Siberia, 
where  the  hunters  take  it  with  traps,  baited  with  flesh. 
In  Norway,  it  is  their  practice  either  to  shoot  the  stoats 
with  blunt  arrows,  or  they  are  taken  by  traps,  made  by 
two  flat  stones,  one  being  propped  up  with  a  stick,  to 
which  is  attached  a  baited  string ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
animal  begins  to  nibble,  the  stone  falls  down,  and  crushes 
it  to  death.  In  Britain,  they  also  sometimes  change  to 
white  in  winter;  but  their  sldn  is  of  little  value,  com. 
pared  to  those  in  Northern  Europe,  having  neither  the 
cioseoets  nor  whiteness  of  fur.    The  skins  are  sold,  in 


of  Europe,  changes  its  colour  in  winter,  and 
becomes  while,  yet  even  then  the  weasel  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  ermine  by 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  latter  is  al- 
ways  black. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fur  of  the  ermine 
is  the  most  valuable  of  any  hitherto  known ; 
and  it  is  in  winter  only  that  this  little  animal 
has  it  of  the  proper  colour  and  consistence. 
In  summer,  the  ermine,  as  was  said  before,  is 
brown,  and  it  may  at  that  time  more  properly 
be  called  the  stoat.  There  are  few  so  unac- 
quainted with  quadrupeds  as  not  to  perceive 
this  change  of  colour  in  the  hair,  which  in 
some  degree  obtains  in  them  all.  The  horse, 
the  cow,  and  the  goat,  all  manifestly  change 
colour  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  the  old 
long  hair  falling  off,  and  a  shorter  coat  of  hair 
appearing  in  its  room,  generally  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  yet  more  glossy.  What  obtains 
in  our  temperate  climate  is  seen  to  prevail 
still  more  strongly  in  those  regions  where  the 
winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  the  summers 
short,  and  yet  generally  hot  in  an  extreme 
degree.  The  animal  has  strength  enough 
during  that  season  to  throw  off  a  warm  coat 
of  fur,  which  would  but  incommode  it,  and 
continues  for  two  or  three  months  in  a  state 
somewhat  resembling  the  ordinary  quadrupeds 
of  the  milder  climates.  At  the  approach  of 
winter,  however,  the  cold  increasing,  the  coat 
of  hair  seems  to  thicken  in  proportion ;  from 
being  coarse  and  short,  it  lengthens  and  grows 
finer,  while  multitudes  of  smaller  hairs  grow 
up  between  the  longer,  thicken  the  coat,  and 
give  it  all  that  warmth  and  softness  which  are 
so  much  valued  in  the  furs  of  the  northern 
animals. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  account  for  this 
remarkable   warmth  of  the  furs  of  northern 


the  districts  where  they  are  caught,  at  from  two  to  three 
pounds  sterling  the  hundred.  In  England,  the  ermine 
is  less  common  than  the  weasel ;  in  Scotland,  for  one 
weasel,  there  may  be  four  or  five  ermines.  When 
coloured  red,  they  are  called  stoats ;  when  white,  er- 
mines. 

The  following  well-authenticated  instance  shows  the 
extensive  depredations  of  these  animals:-*^ bout  the 
middle  of  July  1B27,  a  gentleman  at  Cathcart,  near 
Glasgow,  shot  at  and  wounded  a  stoat.  The  animal 
escaped  into  a  hole  in  an  old  stone  wall.  He  was  in. 
duced  to  explore  the  place  of  its  retreat,  when  the  first 
victims  he  met  with  wtre  a  couple  of  leverets  immutil- 
ated ;  a  little  farther  on  two  young  partridges,  also  en- 
tire, and  a  pheasant's  egg  unbroken.  Beyond  these 
were  found  the  heads  of  two  other  leverets,  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction  ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  hole,  lay  tlie 
little  mischievous  marauder  himself,  dead.  We  would 
have  thought  this  extraordinary  accumulation  of  plunder 
was  the  consequence  of  a  provident  disposition  in  the 
animal,  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the  leveret's  head, 
&c.,  it  seems  to  bear  out  what  has  been  so  often  stated 
by  naturalists  of  this  tribe  of  animals,  that  they  seldom 
devour  any  of  their  prey  UU  it  begins  to  putrefy. 
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quadrupeds,  or  how  they  come  to  be  furnished 
with  such  an  abundant  covering.  It  is  easy 
enough,  indeed,  to  say  that  nature  fits  them 
thus  for  the  climate;  and  like  an  indulgent 
mother,  when  she  exposes  them  to  the  rigour 
of  an  intemperate  winter,  supplies  them  with 
a  covering  as^ainst  its  inclemency.  But  this 
is  only  flourishing:  it  is  not  easy,  I  say,  to 
tell  how  nature  comes  to  furnish  them  in  this 
manner.  A  few  particulars  on  this  subject 
are  all  that  we  yet  know.  It  is  observable 
among  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  even  among  the 
human  species  itself,  that  a  thin  sparing  diet 
is  apt  to  produce  hair;  children  that  have  been 
ill  fed,  famished  dogs  and  horses,  are  more 
hairy  than  others  whose  food  has  been  more 
plentiful.  This  may,  therefore,  be  one  cause 
that  the  animals  of  the  north,  in  winter,  are 
more  hairy  than  those  of  the  milder  climates. 
At  that  season,  the  whole  country  is  covered 
with  deep  snow,  and  the  provisions  which 
these  creatures  are  able  to  procure  can  be  but 
precarious  and  scanty.  Its  becoming  finer 
may  also  proceed  from  the  severitv  of  the  cold, 
that  contracts  the  pores  of  the  skin ,  and  the 
hair  consequently  takes  the  shape  of  the  aper- 
ture  through  which  it  grows,  as  wires  are 
made  smaller  by  being  drawn  through  a 
smaller  orifice.  However  this  may  be,  ail  the 
animals  of  the  arctic  climates  may  be  said  to 
have  their  winter  and  summer  garments,  ex. 
cept  very  far  to  the  north,  as  in  Greenland, 
where  the  cold  is  so  continually  intense,  and 
the  food  so  scarce  that  neither  the  bears  nor 
foxes  change  colour.* 

The  ermine,  as  was  said,  is  remarkable 
among  these  for  the  softness,  the  closeness, 
and  the  warmth  of  its  fur.  It  is  brown  in 
summer,  like  the  weasel,  and  changes  colour 
before  the  winter  is  begun,  becoming  a  beauti. 
ful  cream  colour,  all  except  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
as  was  said  before,  which  still  continues  black. 
Mr  Daubenton  had  one  of  these  brought  him 
with  its  white  winter  fur,  which  he  put  into 
a  cage  and  kept,  in  order  to  observe  the 
manner  of  moulting  its  hair.  He  received  it 
in  the  beginning  of  March ;  in  a  very  short 
time  it  began  to  shed  its  coat,  and  a  mixture 
of  brown  was  seen  to  prevail  among  the  white; 
so  that  at  the  ninth  of  the  same  month,  i^ 
head  was  nearly  become  of  a  reddish  brown. 
Day  after  day  this  colour  appeared  to  extend, 
at  first  along  the  neck  and  down  the  back  in 
the  manner  of  a  stripe  of  about  half  an  inch 
broad.  The  fore  part  of  the  legs  then  assum- 
ed  the  same  colour;  a  part  of  the  head,  the 
thighs,  and  the  tail,  were  the  last  that  chang- 
ed ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  no 
white  remaining  except  on  those  parts  which 
are  always  white  in  this  species,  particularly 

*  KranUs's  Histoiy  of  Greenland,  vol  I.  p.  72, 


the  throat  and  the  belly.  However,  he  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  animal  resume 
its  former  whiteness,  although  he  kept  it  for 
above  two  years;  which  without  doubt,  was 
owing  to  its  imprisoned  state;  this  colour  being 
partly  owing  to  its  stinted  food,  and  partly  to 
the  rigour  of  the  season.  During  its  state 
of  confinement,  this  little  animal  always  con- 
tinued very  wild  and  untractable ;  for  ever  in 
a  state  of  violent  agitation, except  when  asleep, 
which  it  often  continued  for  three  parts  of  the 
day.  Except  for  its  most  disagreeable  scent, 
it  was  an  extremely  pretty  creature,  its  eyes 
sprightly,  its  physiognomy  pleasant,  and  its 
motions  so  swift  that  the  eye  could  scarcely 
attend  them.  It  was  fed  with  eggs  and  flesh, 
but  it  always  let  them  putrefy  before  it  touch- 
ed  either.  As  some  of  this  kind  are  known 
to  be  fond  of  honey,  it  was  tried  to  feed  this 
animal  with  such  food  for  a  while ;  after 
having,  for  three  or  four  days  deprived  it  of 
other  food,  it  ate  of  this,  and  died  shortly 
after;  a  strong  proof  of  its  being  a  distinct 
species  from  the  pole-cat  or  the  martin,  whict. 
feed  upon  honey,  but  otherwise  pretty  much 
resemble  the  ermine  in  their  figure  and  dis. 
positions. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia  their 
skins  make  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
and  they  are  found  there  much  more  frequent 
ly  than  among  us.  In  Siberia  they  burrow 
in  the  fields,  and  are  taken  in  traps  baited 
with  flesh.  In  Norway  they  are  either  shot 
with  blunt  arrows,  or  taken  in  traps  made  of 
two  flat  stones,  one  being  propped  with  a 
stick  to  which  is  fastened  a  baited  string,  and 
when  the  animal  attempts  to  pull  this  away, 
the  stone  drops  and  crushes  them  to  death. 
Thb  animal  is  sometimes  found  white  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  then  called  a  white 
weasel.  Its  furs,  however,  among  us  are  of 
no  value,  having  neither  the  thickness,  the 
closeness,  nor  the  whiteness,  of  those  which 
come  from  Siberia.  The  fur  of  the  ermine, 
in  every  country,  changes  by  time;  for  as 
much  of  its  beautiful  whiteness  is  given  it  by 
certain  arts  known  to  the  furriers,  so  its  natural 
colour  returns,  and  its  former  whiteness  can 
never  be  restored  again. 

THE  FERRET. 

The  animal  next  in  size  to  the  ermine  is 
the  ferret;  which  is  a  kind  of  domestic  in 
Europe,  though  said  to  be  originally  brought 
from  Africa  into  Spain,  which  being  a  country 
abounding  in  rabbits,  required  an  animal  of 
this  kind  more  than  any  other:  however  this 
be,  it  is  not  to  be  found  at  present  among  us, 
except  in  its  domestic  state ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
kept  tame,  for  the  purposes  of  the  warren. 

xhe  ferret  is  about  one  foot  long,  being 
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nearly  four  inches  longer  than  the  weasel.  It 
resembles  that  anidaal  in  the  slenderness  of 
its  body,  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs;  but  its 
nose  is  sharper,  and  its  body  more  slender,  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  The  ferret  is  com- 
monly  of  a  cream  colour;  but  they  are  also 
found  of  all  the  colours  of  the  weasel  kind; 
white,  blackish,  brown,  and  party-coloured. 
Those  that  are  of  the  whitish  kind  have  their 
eyes  red,  as  is  almost  general  with  all  animals 
entirely  of  that  colour.  But  its  principal  dis- 
tinction from  the  weasel,  is  the  length  of  the 
hair  on  its  tail,  which  is  much  longer  in  the 
ferret  than  the  weasel.  Words  will  not  well 
express  the  other  distinctions;  and  what  might 
take  up  a  page  in  dull  discrimination,  a  single 
glance  of  the  eye,  when  the  animals  them- 
selves  are  presented,  can  discover. 


As  this  animal  is  a  native  of  the  torrid 
zone,^  so  it  cannot  bear  the  rigours  of  our  cli- 
mate without  care  and  shelter;  and  it  general- 
ly repays  the  trouble  of  its  keeping,  by  its 
great  agility  in  the  warren.  It  is  naturally 
such  an  enemy  of  the  rabbit  kind,  that  if  a 
dead  rabbit  be  presented  to  a  young  ferret,  al- 
though  it  has  never  seen  one  before,  it  instant- 
ly attacks  and  bites  it  with  an  appearance  of 
rapacity.  If  the  rabbit  be  living,  the  ferret 
is  still  more  eager,  seizes  it  by  the  neck,  winds 
itself  round  it,  and  continues  to  suck  its  blood, 
till  it  be  satiated."* 

Their  chief  use  in  warrens  is  to  enter  the 
holes,  and  drives  the  rabbits  into  the  nets  that 
are  prepared  for  them  at  the  mouth.  For  this 
purpose,  the  ferret  is  muzzled;  otherwise,  in. 
iteaid  of  driving  out  the  rabbit,  it  would  con. 
tent  itself  with  killing  and  sucking  its  bloud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole;  but,  by  this  con- 
trivance, being  rendered  unable  to  seize  its 
prey,  the  rabbit  escapes  from  its  claws,  and 
instantly  makes  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with 
such  precipitation,  that  it  is  inextricably  en. 
tangled  in  the  net  placed  there  fur  its  reception. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  ferret  dis- 
engages itself  of  its  muzzle,  and  then  it  is  most 
commonly  lost,  unless  it  be  dug  out;  for,  find, 
ing  all  its  wants  satisfied  in  the  warren,  it 
never  thinks  of  returning  to  the  owner,  but 

^  Buflbn. 

*  The  ferret  is  ilso  a  great  enemy  to  rat^,  and  iu  that 
way  b  found  tu  be  serviceable  to  man. 


continues  to  lead  a  rapacious  solitary  life  while 
the  summer  continues,  and  dies  with  the  cold 
of  the  winter.  In  order  to  bring  the  ferret 
from  his  hole,  the  owners  often  burn  straw 
and  other  substances  at  the  mouth;  they  also 
beat  above  to  terrify  it :  but  this  does  not 
always  succeed;  for  as  there  are  often  several 
issues  to  each  hole,  the  ferret  is  affected  nei- 
ther by  the  noise  nor  the  smoke,  but  continues 
secure  at  the  bottom,  sleeping  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time,  and  waking  only  to  satisfy 
the  calls  of  hunger. 

The  female  of  this  species '  is  sensibly  less 
than  the  male,  whom  she  seeks  with  great 
ardour,  and,  it  is  said,  often  dies  without 
being  admitted.  They  are  usually  kept  in 
boxes,  with  wool,  of  which  they  make  them- 
selves a  warm  bed,  that  serves  to  defend 
them  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  They 
sleep  almost  continually;  and  the  instant  they 
awake,  they  seem  eager  for  food.  They  are 
usually  fed  with  bread  and  milk.  They  breed 
twice  a.year.  Some  of  them  devour  their 
young  as  soon  as  brought  forth,  and  then  be- 
come fit  for  the  male  again.  Their  number 
is  usually  from  dye  to  six  at  a  litter;  and  this 
is  said  to  consist  of  more  females  than  males. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  useful,  but  a  dis- 
agreeable and  offensive  animal ;  its  scent  is 
foetid,  its  nature  voracious,  it  is  tame  without 
any  attachment,  and  such  is  its  appetite  for 
blood,  that  it  has  been  known  to  attack  and 
kill  children  in  the  cradle.  It  is  very  easy 
to  be  irritated;  and,  although  at  all  times  its 
sfhell  is  very  offensive,  it  then  is  much  more 
so;  and  its  bite  is  very  difficult  of  cure. 

To  the  ferret  kind  we  may  add  an  animal 
which  Mr  Buffon  calls  the  vtuisire,  the  skin  of 
which  was  sent  him  stuffed  from  Madagascar. 
It  was  thirteen  inches  long,  a  good  deal  re- 
sembling the  -ferret  in  figure,  but  differing 
in  the  number  of  its  grinding-teeth,  which 
amounted  to  twelve ;  whereas  in  the  ferret 
there  are  but  eight:  it  differed  also  in  colour, 
being  of  a  dark  brown,  and  exactly  the  same 
on  all  parts  of  its  body.  Of  this  animal,  so 
nearly  resembling  the  ferret,  we  have  no  other 
history  but  the  mere  description  of  its  figure; 
and  in  a  quadruped  whose  kind  is  so  strongly 
marked,  perhaps  this  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
curiosity. 

THE  POLECAT.* 

The  Polecat  is  larger  than  the  weasel,  the 
ermine,  or  the  ferret,  being  one  foot  tive  inches 


*  Rutfon. 

*  I'he  polecat  Is  variously  named  FUhei,  Foumart,  or 
Poiecat.  The  operies  is  numerous  in  Britain,  and  most 
uthi-r  part'  of  Kurojie.  Lorraine,  a  province  of  France,  is 
riimpltttrly  overrun  wfih  polocats,  ow in ^  to  some  strange 
superstition  of  tlie  inhabitants,  who  will  not  destroy  Uiem; 
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long:  whereas  the  weasel  is  but  six  inches, 
the  ermine  nine,  and  the  ferret  eleven  inches. 
It  so  much  resembles  the  ferret  in  form,  that 
some  have  been  of  opinion  they  were  one  and 
the  same  animal;  nevertheless,  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  dLstinctions  between  them: 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  larger  than  the  ferret ; 
it  is  not  quite  so  slender,  and  has  a  blunter 
nose  ;  it  differs  also  internally,  having  but 
fourteen  ribs,  whereas  the  ferret  has  fifteen; 
and  wants  one  of  the  breast-bones,  which  is 
fo^nd  in  the  ferret:  however,  warreners  assert 
that  the  polecat  will  mix  with  the  ferret;  and 
they  are  sometimes  obliged  to*  procure  an  in- 
tercourse  between  these  two  animals  to  improve 
the  breed  of  the  latter,  which,  by  long  con- 
finement, is  sometimes  seen  to  abate  of  its 
rapacious  disposition.  Mr  Buffon  denies  that 
the  ferret  will  admit  the  polecat ;  yet  gives  a 
variety,  under  the  name  of  both  animals, 
which  may  very  probably  be  a  spurious  race 
between  the  two. 

However  this  be,  the  polecat  seems  by 
much  the  more  pleasing  animal  of  the  two; 
for  although  the  long  slender  shape  of  all  these 
vermin  tribes  gives  them  a  very  disagreeable 
appearance,  yet  the  softness  and  colour  of  the 
hair  in  some  of  them  atones  for  the  defect,  and 
renders  them,  if  not  pretty,  at  least  not  fright- 
ful. The  polecat,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  a 
deep  chocolate  colour  ;  it  is  white  about  the 
mouth;  the  ears  are  short,  rounded,  and  tipped 
with  white;  a  little  beyond  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  a  stripe  begins,  which  runs  backward, 
partly  white  and  partly  yellow:  its  hair,  like 
that  of  all  this  class,  is  of  two  sorts,  the  long 
and  the  furry;  but  in  this  animal  the  two 
kinds  are  of  different  colours;  the  longest  is 


10  that  there,  and  in  the  adjoining  cantons,  they  have 
become  a  literal  pest,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
preserve  poultry  from  their  ravages.  It  is  an  enrooeous 
belief  with  these  ignorant  peasants  that  polecats  will 
never  destroy  poultry  in  places  where  they  reside,  but 
extend  their  depredations  to  distant  parts.  This  argu. 
meut,  however,  although  true,  would  but  free  them  from 
those  they  foster,  while  they  would  suffer  from  the  forays 
of  those  remote. 

The  skin  of  the  polecat,  when  properly  manufactured, 
is  a  valuable  fur,  and  especially  when  taken  in  the  win- 
ter. It  is,  however,  a  difficult  process  to  free  the  skins 
from  their  foetid  and  offensive  odour. 

Several  of  the  old  writers  mention  that  the  polecat 
win  prey  upon  fish.  The  following  confirmation  of  this 
fact  is  recorded  in  "  Bewick's  Quadrupeds:" — During 
a  severe  storm,  one  of  these  animals  was  traced  in  the 
snow,  from  the  side  of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it:  as  it  was  observed  to  have  made  frequent 
trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  snow 
which  could  not  easily  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought 
a  matter  worthy  of  greater  attention.  Its  hole  was,  ac- 
crordingly,  examined,  the  polecat  taken,  and  eleven  fine 
eels  were  discovered  to  be  the  fruit  of  its  nocturnal  ex- 
cursions. The  marks  in  the  snow  were  found  to  have 
been  made  by  the  motion  of  the  eels  in  the  creature's 
mouth. 


black,  and  the  shorter  yellowish  :^  the  throat, 
feet,  and  tail,  are  blacker  than  any  other  parts 
of  the  body;  the  claws  are  white  underneath, 
and  brown  above;  and  its  tail  is  about  two 
inches  and  a  half. 

It  is  very  destructive  to  young  game  of  ail 
kinds; '  but  the  rabbit  seems  to  be  its  favourite 
prey:  a  single  polecat  is  often  sufficient  to  des- 
troy a  whole  warren;  for,  with  that  insatiable 
thirst  for  blood  which  is  natural  to  all  the 
weasel  kind,  it  kills  much  more  than  it  can 
devour;  and  I  have  seen  twenty  rabbits  at  a 
time  taken  out  dead,  which  they  had  destroyed, 
and  that  by  a  wound  which  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible. Their  size,  however,  which  is  so 
much  larger  than  the  weasel,  renders  their 
retreats  near  houses  much  more  precarious; 
although  I  have  seen  them  burrow  near  a 
village,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  extirpated.  But, 
in  general,  they  reside  in  woods  or  thick 
brakes,  making  holes  under  ground  of  about 
two  yards  deep,  commonly  ending  among  the 
roots  of  large  trees,  for  greater  security.  In 
winter  they  frequent  houses,  and  make  a 
common  practice  of  robbing  the  henroost  and 
the  dairy. 

The  polecat  is  particularly  destructive  among 
pigeons  *  when  it  gets  into  a  dove-house;  with- 
out making  so  much  noise  as  the  weasel,  it 
does  a  great  deal  more  mischief ;  it  despatches 
each  with  a  single  wound  in  the  head;  and, 
after  killing  a  great  number,  and  satiating 
itself  with  their  blood,  it  then  begins  to  think 
of  carrying  them  home.  This  it  carefully 
performs,  going  and  returning,  and  bringing 
them  one  by  one  to  its  hole;  but  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  opening  by  which  it  got  into 
the  dove.house  be  not  large  enough  for  the 
body  of  the  pigeon  to  get  through,  this  mis- 
chievous creature  contents  itself  with  carrying 
away  the  heads,  and  makes  a  most  delicious 
feast  upon  the  brains.* 

It  is  not  less  fond  of  honey;  attacking  the 
hives  in  winter,  and  forcing  the  bees  away. 
It  does  not  remove  far  from  houses  in  winter, 
as  its  prey  is  not  so  easily  found  in  the  woods 
during  that  season.  The  female  brings  forth 
her  young  in  summer,  to  the  number  of  five 
or  six  at  a  time;  these  she  soon  trains  to  her 
own  rapacious  habits,  supplying  the  want  of 
milk,  which  no  carnivorous  quadruped  has  in 
plenty,  with  the  blood  of  such  animals  as  she 
happens  to  seize.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is 
considered  as  soft  and  warm;  yet  it  is  in  less 
estimation  than  some  of  a  much  inferior  kind, 
from  its  offensive  smell,  which  can  never  be 
wholly  removed  or  suppressed.     The  polecat 

1  Ray*s  Synopsis.    >  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

'  Buffon. 

*  A  pigeon-house,  surromided  with  a  wet  ditrh,  will 
tend  to  preserve  the  pigeons ;  for  beasts  of  prey  naturally 
avoid  water. ' 
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seems  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  temperate 
climates,^  scarcely  any  being  found  towards 
the  north,  and  but  very  few  in  the  warmer 
latitudes.  The  species  appears  to  be  confined 
in  Europe,  from  Poland  to  Italy.  It  is  cer. 
tain  that  these  animals  are  afraid  of  the  cold, 
OS  they  are  often  seen  to  come  into  houses  in 
winter,  and  as  their  tracks  are  never  found  in 
the  snow,  near  their  retreats.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  they  are  afraid  of  heat,  as  they  are 
but  thinly  scattered  in  the  southern  climates. 

THS  MARTIN. 
(Se§  PlaU  XII.  ig,  32.  J 

The  Martin  is  a  larger  animal  than  any  of 
the  former,  being  generally  eighteen  inches 
iohg,  and  the  tail  ten  more.  It  differs  from 
the  polecat,  in  being  about  four  or  five  inches 
longer;  its  tail  also  is  longer  in  proportion,  and 
more  bushy  at  the  end;  its  nose  is  flatter;  its 
cry  is  sharper  and  more  piercing;  its  colours 
are  more  elegant;  and,  what  still  adds  to  their 
beauty,  its  scent,  very  unlike  the  former,  in- 
stead  of  being  offensive,  is  considered  as  a  most 
pleasing  perfume.  The  martin,  in  short,  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  British  beasts  of  prey; 
its  head  is  small,  and  elegantly  formed;  its 
eyes  lively;  its  ears  are  broad,  rounded,  and 
open  ;  its  back,  its  sides,  and  tail,  are  covered 
with  a  fine  thick  downy  fur,  with  longer  hair 
intermixed;  the  roots  are  ash  colour, the  middle 
of  a  bright  chestnut,  the  points  black;  the 
head  is  brown,  with  a  slight  cast  of  red;  the 
le^s,  and  upper  sides  of  the  feet,  are  of  a  cho. 
coTate  colour;  the  palms,  or  under  sides,  are 
covered  with  a  thick  down,  like  that  of  the 
body;  the  feet  are  broad,  the  claws  white, 
large,  and  sharp,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  climbing,  but,  as  in  others  of  the  weasel 
kind,  incapable  of  being  sheathed  or  unsheath- 
ed at  pleasure;  the  throat  and  breast  are  white; 
the  belly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  back,  but 
rather  paler ;  the  hair  on  the  tail  is  very  long, 
especially  at  the  end,  where  it  appears  much 
thicker  than  near  the  insertion. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  this  animal,  called 
the  yellow-breasted  martin^  which,  in  no  respect, 
differs  from  the  former,  except  that  this  has  a 
yellow  breast,  whereas  the  other  has  a  white 
one:  the  colour  of  the  body  also  is  darker;  and, 
as  it  lives  more  among  trees  than  the  other 
martin,  its  fur  is  more  valuable,  beautiful,  and 
glossy.  The  former  of  these  Mr  Buffon  calls 
^xtfouine ;  the  latter,  simply  the  martin  ;  and 
he  supposes  them  to  be  a  distinct  species:  but 
as  they  differ  only  in  colour,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
embarrass  history  by  a  new  distinction,  where 
there  is  only  so  minute  a  difference. 


1  Buffou. 


VOL.  I. 


Of  all  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  the  mar- 
tin is  the  most  pleasing;  all  its  motions  show 
great  grace,  as  well  as  agility;  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  animal  in  our  woods  that  will  ven- 
ture to  oppose  it.  Quadrupeds  five  times  as 
big  are  easily  vanquished;  the  hare,  the  sheep, 
and  even  the  wild  cat  itself,  though  much 
stronger,  is  not  a  match  for  the  martin:  and 
although  carnivorous  animals  are  not  fond  of 
engaging  each  other,  yet  the  wild  cat  and  the 
martin  seldom  meet  without  a  combat.  Ges- 
ner  tells  us  of  one  of  this  kind  that  he  kept 
tame,  which  was  extremely  playful  and  pretty; 
it  went  among  the  houses  of  the  neighbour 
hood  and  always  returned  home  when  hun- 
gry: it  was  extremely  fond  of  a  dog  that  had 
been  bred  up  with  it,  and  used  to  play  with 
it  as  cats  are  seen  to  play,  lying  on  its  back, 
and  biting  without  anger  or  mjury.  That 
which  was  kept  tame  by  Mr  Buffon,  was  not 
quite  so  social;  it  was  divested  of  its  ferocity, 
but  continued  without  attachment;  and  was 
still  so  wild  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  held  by  a 
chain.  Whenever  a  cat  appeared,  it  prepared 
for  war;  and  if  any  of  the  poultry  came  within 
its  reach,  it  flew  upon  them  with  avidity. 
Though  it  was  tied  by  tlie  middle  of  the  body, 
it  frequently  escaped:  at  first  it  returned  after 
some  hours,  but  without  seeming  pleased,  and 
as  if  it  only  came  to  be  fed:  the  next  time  it 
continued  abroad  longer;  and,  at  last,  went 
away  without  ever  returning.  It  was  a  female, 
and  was,  when  it  went  off,  a  year  and  a  hall 
old;  and  Mr  Buffon  supposes  it  to  have  gone 
in  quest  of  the  male.  It  ate  every  thing  that 
was  given  it,  except  salad  or  herbs;  and  it  was 
remarkably  fond  of  honey.  It  was  remarked 
that  it  drank  often,  and  often  slept  for  two 
days  together;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  it  was 
often  two  or  three  days  without  sleeping.  Be- 
fore it  went  to  sleep,  it  drew  itself  up  into  a 
round  shape,  hid  its  head,  and  covered  itself 
with  its  tail.  When  awake  it  was  in  continual 
agitation,  and  was  obliged  to  be  tied  up,  not 
less  to  prevent  its  attacking  the  poultry,  than 
to  hinder  it  from  breaking  whatever  it  came 
near,  by  the  capricious  wildness  of  its  mo- 
tions. 

The  yellow-breasted  martin  is  much  more 
common  in  France  than  in  England  ;  and  yet 
even  there  this  variety  is  much  scarcer  than 
that  with  the  white  breast  The  latter  keeps 
nearer  houses  and  villages,  to  make  its  petty 
ravages  among  the  sheep  and  the  poultry; 
the  other  keeps  in  the  woods,  and  leads  in 
every  respect  a  savage  life,  building  its  nest  on 
the  tops  of  trees,  and  living  upon  such  animals 
as  are  entirely  wild  like  itself.  About  night 
fall  it  usually  quits  its  solitude  to  seek  its  prey, 
hunts  after  squirrels,  rats,  and  rabbits;  destniys 
great  numbers  of  birds  and  iheir  young,  takes 
the  eggs  from  the  uest,  and  often  removes  them 
da 
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to  itfl  own  without  breaking.  The  instant 
the  martin  finds  itself  pursued  by  dogs,  for 
which  purpose  there  is  a  peculiar  breed,  that 
seem  fit  for  this  chase  only,  it  immediately 
makes  to  its  retreat,  which  is  generally  in  the 
hollow  of  some  tree  towards  the  top,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  to  come  at  without  cutting  it 
down.  Their  nest  is  generally  the  original 
tenement  of  the  squirrel,  which  that  little  ani- 
mal  bestowed  great  pains  in  completing  ;  but 
the  martin  having  killed  and  dispossessed  the 
little  architect,  takes  possession  of  it  for  its 
own  use,  enlarges  its  dimensions,  improves  the 
softness  of  the  bed,  and  in  that  retreat  brings 
forth  its  young.  Its  litter  is  never  above 
three  or  four  at  a  time ;  they  are  brought  forth 
with  the  eyes  closed,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  this 
kind,  and  very  soon  come  to  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion. The  dam  compensates  for  her  own  defi- 
ciency of  milk,  by  bringing  them  eggs  and 
live  birds,  accustoming  them  from  the  begin- 
ning to  a  life  of  carnage  and  rapine.  When 
she  leads  them  from  the  nest  into  the  woods, 
the  birds  at  once  distinguish  their  enemies, 
and  attend  them,  as  we  before  observed  of  the 
fox,  with  all  the  marks  of  alarm  and  animosi- 
ty. Wherever  the  martin  conducts  her  young, 
a  fiock  of  small  birds  are  seen  threatening  and 
insulting  her,  alarming  every  thicket,  and 
often  directing  the-hunter  in  his  pursuit  The 
martin  is  more  common  in  North  America  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  These  animals  are 
found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
from  Siberia  to  China  and  Canada.  In  everv 
country  they  are  hunted  for  their  furs,  which 
are  very  valuable,  and  chiefly  so  when  taken 
in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  most  es- 
teemed part  of  me  martin  s  skin  is  that  part 
of  it  which  is  browner  than  the  rest,  and 
stretches  along  the  backbone.  Above  twelve 
thousand  of  these  skins  are  annually  imported 
into  England  from  Hudson's  bay,  and  above 
thirty  thousand  from  Canada.' 


THE  SABLE. 


Most  of  the  classes  of  the  weasel  kind  would 
have  continued  utterly  unknown  and  disregard- 


1  The  Guinea  martin  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  ;  its 
forehead  white,  and  its  neck  with  a  long  narrow  stripe 
along  the  side.     Its   fiir  is  sprinkled  with  black    aiid 


ed,  were  it  not  for  their  furs,  which  are  finer, 
more  glossy,  and  soft,  than  those  of  any  other 
quadruped.  Their  dispositions  are  fierce  and 
untameable ;  their  scent  generally  offensive ; 
and  their  figure  disproportioned  and  unpleas- 
ing.  The  knowledge  of  one  or  two  of  them 
would,  therefore,  have  sufiSced  curiosity  ;  and 
the  rest  would  probably  have  been  confounded 
together  under  one  common  name,  as  things 
useless  and  uninteresting,  had  not  their  skins 
been  coveted  by  the  vam,  and  considered  as 
capable  of  adding  to  human  magnificence  or 
beauty. 

Of  all  these,  however,  the  skin  of  the  sable 
is  the  most  coveted,  and  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  It  is  of  a  brownish  black  ;  and  the 
darker  it  is  it  becomes  the  more  valuable.  A 
single  skin,  though  not  above  four  inches 
broad,  is  often  valued  at  ten  or  fifteen  pounds;  * 
the  fur  differing  from  others  in  this,  that  it  has 
no  grain  ;  so  that  rub  it  which  way  you  will, 
it  is  equally  smooth  and  unresisting.  Never, 
theless,  though  this  little  animals  robe  was  so 
much  coveted  by  the  great,  its  history  till  of 
late  was  but  very  little  known ;  and  we  are 
obliged  to  Mr  Jonelin  for  the  first  accurate 
description  of  its  form  and  nature.'  From 
him  we  learn  that  the  sable  resembles  the 
martin  in  form  and  size,  and  the  weasel  in  the 
number  of  its  teeth  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  whereas  the  martin  has  thirty-eight  teetli, 
the  weasel  has  but  thirty-four;  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  sable  seems  to  make  the  shade 
between  these  two  animals  ;  being  shaped 
like  the  one,  and  furnished  with  teeth  like  the 
other.  It  is  also  furnished  with  very  large 
whiskers  about  the  mouth  ;  its  feet  are  broad, 
and,  as  in  the  rest  of  its  kind,  furnished  with 
five  claws  on  each  foot  These  are  its  con- 
stant  marks;  but  its  fur,  for  which  it  is  so 
much  valued,  is  not  always  the  same.  Some 
of  this  species  are  of  a  dark  brown  over  all  the 
body,  except  the  ears  and  the  throat,  where 
the  hair  is  rather  yellow  ;  others  are  more  of 
a  yellowish  tincture,  their  ears  and  throat 
being  also  much  paler.  These  in  both  are  the 
colours  they  have  in  winter,  and  which  they 
are  seen  to  change  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
spring ;  the  former  becoming  of  a  yellow 
brown,  and  the  latter  of  a  pale  yellow.  I" 
other  respects  they  resemble  their  kind,  in 


white  ;  its  soout  is  long,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour ;  the 
crown  is  whitish  grey,  and  the  belly  of  a  fine  chestnut 
The  length  of  the  body  is  in  general  nearly  two  feet 
and  the  tail  fiye  inches. 

The  woolly  martin  inhabits  Cayenne ;  the  body  is 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  the  tail  nine.  The  snout 
is  long  and  slender ;  the  upper  jaw  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  lower ;  its  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  and 
its  legs  short  and  stout.  The  body  is  covered  with  wool- 
ly hair,  and  its  tail  is  long  and  tapering. 

>  Regnard.  *  Buflon,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  113. 
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yivaoily,  agility,  and  inqaietude  ;  in  sleeping 
by  day,  and  seeking  their  prey  by  night ;  in 
living  upon  smaller  animaLs;  and  in  the  dis. 
agreeable  odour  that  chiefly  characterizes  their 
race. 

They  generally  inhabit  along  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  shady  places,  and  in  the  thickest 
woods.  They  leap  with  great  ease  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  are  said  to  be  afraid  of  the  sun, 
which  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  their  robes. 
They  are  chiefly  hunted  in  winter  for  their 
skins,  during  which  part  of  the  year  they  are 
only  in  season.  They  are  mostly  found  in 
Siberia,  and  but  very  few  in  any  other  conn- 
try  of  the  world ;  and  this  scarcity  it  is  which 
enhances  their  value.  The  hunting  of  the 
sable  chiefly  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  condemned 
criminals,  who  are  sent  from  Russia  into  these 
wild  and  extensive  forests,  that  for  the  great- 
eat  part  of  the  year,  are  covered  with  snow  ; 
and  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the 
luxuries  and  ornaments  of  the  vain,  are 
wrought  out  of  the  dangers  and  the  miseries 
of  the  wretched.  These  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  skins  every  year, 
and  are  punished  if  the  proper  quantity  be  not 
provided. 

The  sable  is  also  killed  by  the  Russian  sol- 
diers, who  are  sent  into  those  parts  to  that 
end.  They  are  taxed  a  certain  number  of 
skins  yearly,  like  the  former,  and  are  obliged 
to  shoot  with  only  a  single  ball,  to  avoid  spoil- 
ing the  skin, or  else  with  crossbows  and  blunt 
arrows.  As  an  encouragement  to  the  hunters, 
they  are  allowed  to  share  among  themselves 
the  surplus  of  those  skins  which  they  thus  pro- 
cure ;  and  this,  in  the  process  of  six  or  seven 
years,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  A 
colonel,  during  his  seven  years'  stay,  gains 
about  four  thousand  crowns  for  his  share,  and 
the  common  men  six  or  seven  hundred  each 
for  theirs, 

THB  ICHNSDMON. 

{99e  Plata  Xni.fg,  19.) 

The  ichneumon,  which  some  have  injudi. 
ciously  denominated  the  cai  of  Pharaoh^  is 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  useful  animals 
of  all  the  weasel  kind.  In  the  kingdom  oi 
Egypt,  where  it  is  chiefly  bred,  it  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  that  cats  are  in  Europe, 
and  is  even  more  serviceable,  as  being  more 
expert  in  catching  mice  than  they.  This  ani- 
mal  is  usually  of  the  size  of  the  martin,  and 
greatly  resembles  it  in  appearance,  except 
that  toe  hair,  which  is  of  a  grisly  black,  is 
much  rougher,  and  less  downy.^  The  tail, 

1  Tha  Ichiieuinon  Is  of  &  brown  colour,  speckled  with 
dirty  whitOy^Uitt  is  to  say,  that  each  hair  has  brown, 


also,  is  not  so  busby  at  the  end  ;  and  each 
hair  in  particular  has  three  or  four  colours, 
which  are  seen  in  different  dispositions  of  its 
body.  Under  its  rougher  hairs,  there  is  a 
softer  fur  of  a  brownish  colour,  the  rough  hair 
being  about  two  inches  long,  but  that  of  the 
muzzle  extremely  short,  as  likewise  that  on 
the  legs  and  paws.  However,  being  long 
since  brought  into  a  domestic  state,  there  are 
many  varieties  in  this  animal  ;  some  being 
much  larger  than  the  martin,  others  much 
less ;  some  being  of  a  lighter  mixture  of  co- 
lours, and  some  being  streaked  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  cat 

The  ichneumon,  with  all  the  strength  of  a 
cat,  has  more  instinct  and  agility  ;  a  more 
universal  appetite  for  carnage,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  powers  to  procure  it.*  Rats,  mice, 
birds,  serpents,  lizards,  and  insects,  are  all 
equally  pursued  ;  it  attacks  every  living  thing 
which  it  is  able  to  overcome,  and  indiscrimi- 
nately preys  on  flesh  of  all  kinds.  Its  cou- 
rage is  equal  to  the  vehemence  of  its  appetite. 
It  fears  neither  the  force  of  the  dog,  nor  the 
insidious  malice  of  the  cat ;  neither  the  claws 
of  the  vulture,  nor  the  poison  of  the  viper.  It 
makes  war  upon  all  kinds  of  serpents  with 
great  avidity,  seizes  and  kills  them,  how  ve- 
nomous soever  they  be  ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
when  it  begins  to  perceive  the  effects  of  their 
rage,  it  has  recourse  to  a  certain  root,  which 
the  Indians  call  after  its  name,  and  assert  to 
be  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  asp  or  the 
viper. 

But  what  this  animal  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable to  the  Egyptians  for,  is,  that  it  dis- 
covers and  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 
It  also  kills  the  young  ones  that  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  reach  the  water;  and,  as  fable 
usually  goes  hand  in  hand  with  truth,  it  in 
said  that  the  ichneumon  sometimes  enters  the 
mouth  of  the  crocodile,  when  it  is  found  sleep- 
ing on  the  shore,  boldly  attacks  the  enemy  ii; 
the  inside,  and  at  length,  when  it  has  effect- 
ually destroyed  it,  eats  its  way  out  again. 

and  white  rings.  The  hairs  are  very  short  and  the  rings 
very  small  upon  the  head  and  the  extremity  of  the 
members,  which  gives  to  these  parts  a  deeper  tint  than 
the  others.  The  white  rings  are  larger,  and  the  hairs 
are  longer  upon  the  back  and  the  tail.  Upon  the  flanks 
and  under  the  belly  the  hairs  become  still  longer,  and 
the  tint  is  paler  than  eo  the  other  parts.  The  tail  is 
terminated  by  a  tuft  of  very  long  black  hairs,  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  ikwn-brown  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  hJar  of  the  ichneumon  Is  more  thick,  dry, 
and  weak  than  in  any  ether  animal  of  the  same  geoerm. 
The  length  of  the  body,  firom  the  ears  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  is  one  foot ;  the  length  of  the  bead,  from  the  back 
of  the  ears  to  the  musde,  is  about  three  inches  and  a 
half;  the  length  of  the  tail  is  one  foot  fonr  inches ;  and 
the  height  of  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  back  is  seven 
inches. 

*  The  rest  of  thlk  desfription  is  extracted  from  Mr 
Buflbn,  except  where  marked  with  commis,-.-Cioi<. 
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The  ichneumon,  when  wild,  generally  re- 
sides along  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  in  times 
of  inundation  makes  to  the  higher  ground, 
often  approaching  inhabited  places  in  quest 
of  prey.  It  goes  forward  silently  and  cau- 
tiously, changing  its  manner  of  moving  ac- 
cording to  its  necessities.  Sometimes  it  car. 
ries  the  head  high,  shortens  its  body,  and 
raises  itself  upon  its  legs;  sometimes  it  length- 
ens itself,  and  seems  to  creep  along  the  ground; 
it  is  often  observed  to  sit  upon  its  hind  legs 
like  a  dog  when  taught  to  beg;  but  more 
commonly  it  is  seen  to  dart  like  an  arrow 
upon  its  prey,  and  seize  it  with  inevitable  cer- 
tainty.  Its  eyes  are  sprightly,  and  full  of 
fire,  its  physiognomy  sensible,  its  bodynimble, 
its  tail  long,  and  its  hair  rough  and  varbus. 
Like  all  its  kind,  it  has  glands,  that  open 
behind,  and  furnish  an  odorous  substance.  Its 
nose  is  too  sharp  and  its  mouth  too  small  to 
permit  its  seizing  things  that  are  large;  how- 
ever,  it  makes  up  by  its  courage  and  activity 
its  want  of  arms;  it  easily  strangles  a  cat, 
though  stronger  and  larger  than  itself;  and 
often  fights  with  dogs,  which,  though  never 
80  bold,  learn  to  dread  the  ichneumon  as  a 
formidable  enemy.  It  also  takes  the  water 
like  an  otter,  and,  as  we  are  told,  will  con. 
tinue  under  it  much  longer. 

This  animal  grows  fast,  and  dies  soon.  It 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  southern 
parts  of  Asia,  from  Egypt  to  Java;  and  it  is 
also  found  in  Africa,  particularly  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  domestic,  as  was  said, 
in  Egypt,  but  in  our  colder  climates  it  is  not 
easy  to  breed  or  maintain  them,  as  they  are 
not  able  to  support  the  rigour  of  our  winters. 
Nevertheless,  they  take  every  precaution  that 
instinct  can  dictate  to  keep  themselves  warm; 
they  wrap  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  hiding 
the  head  between  the  less,  and  in  this  man- 
ner  continue  to  sleep  all  day  long.  ''  Seba 
bad  one  sent  him  from  the  island  of  Ceylon, 


1  The  ichneumoQ  exercises  much  perseverance  in 
obtaining  his  prey.  He  is  seen  to  remain  for  hours  in 
the  same  place,  watching  for  the  animal  he  has  seen 
there,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  obtain.  This  quality 
malces  him  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  cat,  in  cleain'ng 
a  house  of  tlie  parasitical  little  animals  that  infest  it,  and 
lie  is  for  this  reason  domesticated.  He  is  much  attached, 
in  a  domestic  state,  to  the  house  he  inhabits,  and  remains 
aflectionate  and  submissive  to  those  who  have  brought 
him  up.  He  does  not  ramble,  and  has  no  temptation  to 
return  to  his  wild  state;  but,  when  lost,  he  seeks  the 
persons  he  has  often  seen,  whose  voices  he  recognitts, 
and  whose  caresses  he  loves.  But  this  genUo  creature 
loses  much  of  his  mildness  when  he  eats.  He  then 
seeks  out  some  secret  retreat  and  manifests  great  choler 
if  he  sees  any  cause  to  fear  being  deprived  of  his  prey. 
When  he  penetrates  to  a  place  which  is  unknown  to  him, 
he  immediately  explores  it  in  every  part,  chiefly  by  his 
sense  of  smell,  which  of  all  his  organs  seems  the  most 
active  and  delicate,  on  which  he  appears  to  rely  the  most, 
and  which  seems  in  some  measure  to  comoensate  for 
the  feebleness  of  the  others. 


which  he  permitted  to  run  for  some  months 
about  the  house.  It  was  heavy  and  slothful 
by  day,  and  often  could  not  be  awakened  even 
with  a  blow ;  but  it  made  up  this  indolence 
by  its  nocturnal  activitv,  smelling  about  with- 
out  either  being  wholly  tame  or  wholly  mis- 
chievous.  It  climbed  up  the  walls  and  the 
trees  with  very  great  ease,  and  appeared  ex- 
tremely fond  of  spiders  and  worms,  which  it 
preferred,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to 
serpents,  its  most  natural  food.  It  was  also 
particularly  eager  to  scratch  up  holes  in  the 
ground ;  and  this,  added  to  its  wildneas  and 
uncleanliness, obliged  our  naturalist  to  smother 
it  in  spirits,  in  order  to  preserve,  and  add  it 
to  the  rest  of  his  collection." 

This  animal  was  one  of  those  formerly 
worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  who  considereii 
every  thing  that  was  serviceable  to  them  as 
an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  and  worshipped 
such  as  the  best  representatives  of  God  below. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  eggs 
which  the  crocodile  lays  in  the  sand  at  a  time, 
which  often  amount  to  three  or  four  hundred, 
we  have  reason  to  admire  this  little  animal's 
usefulness  as  well  as  industry  in  destroying 
them,  since  otherwise  the  crocodile  might  be 
produced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  overrun  the 
whole  earth. 

THB  STINKABDS. 

This  is  a  name  which  our  sailors  give  to  one 
or  two  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  which  arc 
chiefly  found  in  America.  All  the  weasel  kind, 
as  was  already  observed,  have  a  very  strong 
smell ;  some  of  them  indeed  approaching  to  a 
perfume,  but  the  greatest  number  most  insup. 
portably  foetid.  Sut  the  smell  of  our  weasels, 
and  ermines,  and  polecats,  is  fragrance  itself 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  squash  and  the 
skink^  which  have  been  called  the  poleeatt  of 
America.'      These  two  are  found  in  different 

*  Audubon  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  gentleman,  who 
travelled  in  company  with  him  from  Louisiana  to  Hen- 
derson, mistaking  one  of  these  animals,  which  they  met 
with  OD  the  road,  for  a  squirrel ;  and  attempting  to  secure 
it,  when,  raising  "  its  fine  bushy  tail,  it  showered  such 
a  discharge  of  the  fluid  given  by  nature  as  a  defence, 
that  my  friend,  dismayed  and  infuriated,  began  to  be. 
labour  the  poor  animal.  The  swiftness  and  good  man- 
agement of  the  polecat,  however,  saved  its  bones;  and, 
as  it  made  good  its  retreat  towards  its  hole,  it  kept  up 
at  every  step  a  continual  ejectment,  which  fully  con- 
vinced the  gentleman  that  the  pursuit  of  such  animals 
as  these  %vas  at  best  an  unprofitable  employment.  This 
was  not  all,  however.  I  could  not  suffer  his  approach, 
nor  could  my  horse:  it  was  with  dIfBculty  he  mounted 
his  own,  and  we  were  forced  to  continue  our  journey 
far  asunder,  and  he  much  to  leeward."  A  cloak,  which 
received  the  fluid  in  most  abundance,  continued  a  source 
of  sad  annoyance.  While  frozen  (for  it  was  winter)  it 
did  not  give  out  any  odour,  Lut  when  thawed,  or  brought 
near  the  flre,  it  was  intolerable.  Some  years  afierwards, 
scys  Audubon<  *'  I  met  my  Kentucky  companion  In  a 
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parU  of  America,  both  differing  in  colour 
and  fur,  but  both  obviously  of  the  weasel 
kind,  as  appears  not  only  from  their  figure  and 
odour,  but  also  from  their  disposition.  The 
squash  is  about  the  size  of  a  polecat,  its  hair 
of  a  deep  brown,  but  principally  differing 
from  all  of  this  kind  in  having  only  four  toes 
on  the  feet  before,  whereas  ail  the  other  wea- 
sels have  five.  The  skink,  [or  skunk:  see 
Plate  XII.  fig.  33.]  which  I  take  to  be  Ca. 
tesby's  Virginia  polecat,  resembles  a  polecat 
in  shape  and  size,  but  particularly  differs  in 
the  length  of  its  hair  and  colour.  The  hair 
is  above  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  tail  above  four  inches. 
The  colour  is  partly  black  and  partly  white, 
variously  disposed  over  the  body,  very  glossy, 
long,  and  beautiful.  There  seem  to  be  two 
varieties  more  of  this  animal,  which  Mr  Buf- 
fon  calls  the  amepate  and  the  zoriUe.  He 
supposes  each  to  be  a  distinct  species:  but  as 
they  are  both  said  to  resemble  the  polecat  in 
form,  and  both  to  be  clothed  with  a  long  fur 
of  a  black  and  white  cobur,  it  seems  needless 
to  make  a  distinction.  The  conepate  resem- 
bles the  skink  in  all  things  except  in  size, 
being  smaller,  and  in  the  disposition  of  its 
colours,  which  are  more  exact,  having  five 
white  stripes  upon  a  black  ground,  running 
longitudinally  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The 
zonlle  resembles  the  skink,  but  is  rather 
smaller,  and  more  beautifully  coloured,  its 
streaks  of  black  and  white  being  more  dis- 
tinct, and  the  colours  of  its  tail  being  black 
at  its  insertion  and  white  at  the  extremity; 
whereas  in  the  skink  they  are  all  of  one  gray 
colour. 

But  whatever  differences  there  may  be  in 
the  figure  or  colour  of  these  little  animals, 
they  ul  agree  in  one  common  affection,  that 
of  being  intolerably  foetid  and  lothesome.  I 
have  already  observed  that  all  the  weasel  kind 
have  glands  furnishing  an  odorous  matter, 
near  the  anus,  the  conduits  of  which  general- 
ly have  their  aperture  just  at  its  opening. 
That  substance  which  is  stored  up  in  these  re- 
ceptacles, is  in  some  of  this  kind,  such  as  in 
the  martin  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  the 
genet  and  the  civet  to  be  described  hereafter, 
a  most  grateful  perfume;  but  in  the  weasel, 


far-distant  land,  when  he  assured  me  that,  whenever  the 
suii  shone  on  his  cloak,  or  it  was  brought  near  a  (ire,  the 
scent  of  the  polecat  became  so  perceptible,  that  he  at 
last  gave  it  to  a  poor  monk  in  Italy." 

The  following  is  Auduboo's  descripiiou  of  the  skunk 
or  polecat:— The  animal  ^*  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  io 
length,  with  a  large  bushy  tail,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body.  The  colour  is  generally  brownish  black,  with  a 
Urge  white  patch  on  the  back  of  the  head;  but  there  are 
many  varieties  of  colouring,  in  some  of  which  the  broad 
white  bands  of  the  back  are  very  conspicuous.  The 
polecat  burrows,  or  forms  a  subterranean  habitation 
[  the  roots  of  trees,  or  in  rod:/  places.     It  feeds 


the  ermine,  the  ferret,  and  the  polecat,  it  is 
extremely  foetid  and  offensive.  These  glands 
in  the  animals  now  under  consideration  are 
much  larger,  and  furnish  a  matter  sublimed 
to  a  degree  of  putrescence  that  is  truly  amaz- 
ing. As  to  the  perfumes  of  musk  and  civet, 
we  know  that  a  single  grain  will  diffuse  itself 
over  a  whole  house,  and  continue  for  months 
to  spread  an  agreeable  odour,  without  diminu- 
tion. However,  the  perfume  of  the  musk  or 
the  civet  is  nothing,  either  for  strength  or 
duration,  to  the  insupportable  odour  of  these. 
It  is  usually  voided  with  their  excrement; 
and  if  but  a  single  drop  happens  to  touch  any 
part  of  a  man's  garment,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable  that  he  can  never  wear  any  part  of  it 
more. 

In  describing  the  effects  produced  by  the 
excrement  of  these  animals,  we  often  hear  of 
its  raising  this  diabolical  smell  by  its  urine. 
However,  of  this  I  am  apt  to  doubt;  and  it 
should  seem  to  me,  that,  as  the  weasel  kind 
have  their  excrements  so  extremely  foetid  from 
the  cause  above  mentioned,  we  may  consider 
these  also  as  being  foetid  from  the  same 
causes.  Besides,  they  are  not  furnished  with 
glands  to  give  their  urine  such  a  smell;  and 
tJie  analogy  between  them  and  the  weasel 
kind  being  so  strong  in  other  respects,  we 
may  suppose  they  resemble  each  other  in  this. 
It  has  also  been  said,  that  they  take  this  me- 
thod of  ejecting  their  excrement  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  pursuers;  but  it  is 
much  more  probable,  that  this  ejection  is  the 
convulsive  effect  of  terror,  and  that  it  serves  as 
their  defence  without  their  own  concurrence. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  never  smell  thus  hor- 
ridly except  when  enraged  or  affrighted,  for 
they  are  often  kept  tame  about  the  bouses  of 
the  planters  of  America  without  being  very 
offensive. 

The  habitudes  of  these  animals  are  the 
same,  living  like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel 
kind,  as  they  prey  upon  smaller  birds  and 
bird^s  eggs.  The  squash,  ibr  instance,  bur- 
rows like  the  pole-cat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
where  it  brings  forth  its  voung.  It  often 
steals  into  farm  yards,  and  kills  the  poultry, 
eating  only  their  brains.  Nor  is  it  safe  to 
pursue  or  offend  it,  for  then  it  calls  up  all  its 

on  birds,  young  hares,  rats,  mice,  and  other  animals, 
and  commits  great  depredations  on  poultry.  The  most 
remarkable  peculiaritv  of  this  animal  is  the  power  ot 
squirting,  for  its  defence,  a  most  nauseously-scented 
fluid,  contained  in  a  receptacle  situated  under  the  tail, 
which  it  can  do  to  the  distance  of  sevenU  yards.  It 
does  not,  however,  for  this  purpose,  sprinkle  its  tail 
with  the  fluid,  as  some  allege,  unless  when  extremely 
harassed  by  its  enemies.  The  polecat  is  frequently  do- 
mesticated. The  removal  of  the  glands  prevents  tlw 
secretion  of  the  nauseous  fluid ;  and  when  tlius  improved, 
the  animal  becomes  a  great  favourite,  and  performs  the 
o/flces  of  the  common  cat  with  great  dexterity." 
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scents,  which  are  its  most  powerful  protection. 
At  that  time  neither  men  nor  dogs  will  offer 
to  approach  it;  the  scent  is  00  strong  that  it 
reaches  for  half  a  mile  round,  and  more  near 
at  hand  is  almost  stifling.  If  the  dogs  con- 
tinue to  pursue,  it  does  all  in  its  power  to 
escape,  by  getting  up  a  tree,  or  by  some  such 
means;  but  if  driven  to  an  extremity,  it  then 
lets  fly  upon  the  hunters,  and  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  a  drop  of  this  foetid  discharge  hlls  in 
the  eye,  the  person  runs  the  risk  of  being 
blinded  for  ever. 

The  dogs  themselves  instantly  abate  of  their 
ardour  when  they  And  this  extraordinary  bat 
tery  played  off  against  them;  they  instantly 
turn  tail,  and  leave  the  animal  undisputed 
master  of  the  field;  and  no  exhortations  can 
ever  bring  them  to  rally.  "In  the  year 
1749,"  says  Kalm,  ^'  one  of  these  animals 
came  near  the  farm  where  I  lived.  It  was 
in  winter  time,  during  the  night;  and  the 
dogs  that  were  upon  the  watch  pursued  it  for 
some  time,  until  it  discharged  against  them.' 
Although  I  was  in  my  bed  a  good  way  off, 
I  thought  I  should  have  been  suffocated;  and 
the  cows  and  oxen,  by  their  lowings,  showed 
how  much  they  were  affected  by  3ie  stench. 
About  the  end  of  the  same  year,  another  of 
these  animals  crept  into  our  cellar,  but  did 
not  exhale  the  smallest  scent  because  it  was 
not  disturbed.  A  foolish  woman,  however, 
who  perceived  it  at  night,  by  the  shining  of 
its  eyes,  killed  it,  and  at  that  moment  its 
stench  began  to  spread.  The  whole  cellar 
was  filled  with  it  to  such  a  degree-,  that  the 
woman  kept  her  bed  for  several  days  after, 
and  all  the  bread,  meat,  and  other  provisions 
that  were  kept  there,  were  so  infected,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors." 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  planters  and  native 
Americans  keep  this  animal  tame  about  their 
houses;  and  seldom  perceive  any  disagreeable 
scents,  except  it  is  injured  or  frighted.  They 
are  also  known  to  eat  its  flesh,  which  some 
assert  to  be  tolerable  food;  however,  they  take 
oare  to  deprive  it  of  those  glands  which  are  so 
horribly  offensive. 

THE  OEIVET. 

From  the  squash,  which  is  the  most  of- 
fensive animal  in  nature,  we  come  to  the 
genet,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pleasing.  Instead  of  the  horrid  stench,  with 
which  the  former  affects  us,  this  has  a  most 
grateful  odour:  more  faint  than  civet,  but  to 
some  for  that  reason  more  agreeable.  This 
animal  is  rather  less  than  the  martin;  though 
there  are  genets  of  different  sizes,  and  I  have 

1  Voyage  de  Kalm,  as  ijuoted  by  Buflbn,  vol,  xxvll. 
P.  93. 


seen  one  rather  larger.  It  also  differs  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  its  body.  It  is  not  easy  in  words 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  dbtinction.  It  resem- 
bles all  those  of  the  weasel  kind  in  its  length, 
compared  to  its  height;  it  resembles  them  in 
having  a  soft  beautiful  fur,  in  having  its  feet 
armed  with  claws  that  cannot  be  sheathed, 
and  in  its  appetite  for  petty  carnage.  But  then 
it  differs  from  them  in  having  the  nose  much 
smaller  and  longer,  rather  resembling  that  of 
a  fox  than  a  weasel.  The  tail,  also,  instead 
of  being  bushy,  tapers  to  a  point,  and  is  much 
longer,  its  ears  are  larger,  and  its  pawa 
smaller.  As  to  its  colours  and  fieure  in  gene- 
ral, the  genet  is  spotted  with  lilack,  upon  a 
ground  mixed  with  red  and  gray.  It  has  two 
sorts  of  hair,  the  one  shorter  and  softer,  the 
other  lons^er  and  stronger,  but  not  above  half 
an  inch  long  on  any  part  of  its  body  except 
the  tail.  Its  spots  are  distinct  and  separate 
upon  the  sides,  but  unite  towards  the  back, 
and  form  black  stripes,  which  run  longito. 
dinally  from  the  neck  backwards.  It  has 
also  along  the  back  a  kind  of  mane  or  long, 
ish  hair,  which  forms  a  black  streak  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  which  last  is  marked  with 
rings,  alternately  black  and  white  its  whole 
length. 

The  genet,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel 
kinds,  has  glands,  that  separate  a  kind  of  per- 
fume, resembling  civet,  but  which  soon  flies 
off.  These  glands  open  differently  from  those 
of  other  animals  of  this  kind;  for  as  the  latter 
have  their  aperture  just  at  the  opening  of  the 
anus,  these  have  their  aperture  immediately 
under  it;  so  &at  the  male  seems,  for  this  rea- 
son, to  the  superficial  observer,  to  be  of  two 
sexes. 

It  resembles  the  martin  very  much  in  its 
habits  and  disposition  ;*  except  that  it  seems 
tamed  much  more  easily.  Belonius  assures 
us,  that  he  has  seen  them  in  the  houses  at  Con- 
stantinople as  tame  as  cats;  and  that  they 
were  permitted  to  run  every  where  about, 
without  doing  the  least  mischief.  For  this 
reason  they  have  been  called  the  ctUt  of  Can- 
BtanHnople;  although  they  have  little  else  in 
common  with  that  animal,  except  their  skill 
in  spying  out  and  destroying  vermin.  Na- 
turalists pretend  that  it  inhabits  only  the 
moister  grounds,  and  chiefly  resides  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  having  never  been  found  in 
mountains,  nor  dry  places.  The  species  is 
not  much  diffused ;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  £urope,  except  Spain  and  Tur- 
key; it  requires  a  warm  climate  to  subsist 
and  multiply  in;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  wanner  reffions  either  of  India,  or 
Africa.  From  such  as  have  seen  ita  uaes  at 
Constantinople,  I  learn  that  it  is  one  of  the 

i  Bufibii,  T<4.  xix.  p.  187, 
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most  beaatifuly  cleanly,  and  industrioui  ani- 
mals in  the  world ;  that  it  keeps  whatever 
house  it  is  in  perfectly  free  from  mice  and 
ratsy  which  cannot  endure  iti  smelL  Add  to 
this,  its  nature  is  mild  and  centle,  its  colours 
various  and  glossy,  its  fur  valuable;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  animals 
that  with  proper  care  might  be  propagated 
amongst  us,  and  might  Income  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  of  our  domestics. 


THE   CIVET. 
(Sm  PiatB  XI h  jig.  86.) 

Proceeding  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater 
of  this  kind,  we  come  in  the  last  place  to  the 
civet,  which  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
former;  for  as  the  martin  is  not  above  sixteen 
inches  long,  the  civet  is  found  to  be  above  thirty. 
Mr  Bufibn  distinguishes  this  species  into  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  ms/,  and  the 
other  the  mibet.  The  latter  principally  differs 
from  the  former  in  having  the  body  longer 
and  more  slender,  the  nose  smaller,  the  ears 
longer  aod  broader;  no  mane  or  long  hair 
running  down  the  back  in  the  latter;  and  the 
tail  longer,  and  better  marked  with  rings  of 
different  colours,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
These  are  the  differences  which  have  induced 
this  great  naturalist  to  suppose  them  animals 
of  distinct  species;  and  to  allot  each  a  separate 
description.  How  far  future  experience  may 
confirm  this  conjecture,  time  must  discover; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  if  such  small  varieties 
make  a  separate  species,  there  may  be  many 
other  animals  equally  entitled  to  peculiar  dis. 
tinction  that  are  now  classed  together.  We 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves,  at  present, 
with  considering,  as  former  naturalists  have 
done,  these  two  merely  as  varieties  of  the 
same  animal,  and  on)y  altered  in  figure  by 
climate,  food,  or  education. 

The  civet  resembles  animals  of  the  weasel 
kind  in  the  lone  slendemess  of  its  body,  the 
shortness  of  its  lees,  the  odorous  matter  that 
exudes  from  the  glands  behind,  the  softness  of 
its  fur,  the  number  of  its  claws,  and  their  in. 
capacity  of  being  sheathed.  It  differs  from 
them  in  being  much  larger  than  any  hitherto 
described;  in  having  the  nose  lengthened,  so 
as  to  resemble  that  of  the  fox;  the  tail  long 
and  taperin&r  to  a  point ;  and  its  ears  straight, 
like  those  of  a  cat  The  colour  of  the  civet 
varies:  it  is  commonlv  ash,  spotted  with 
black ;  though  it  is  whiter  in  the  female, 
tending  to  yellow;  and  the  spots  are  much 
larger,  like  those  of  a  panther.  The  colour 
on  the  belly,  and  under  the  throat,  is  black  ; 
whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  bod;^  are  black 
or  streaked  with  gray.  This  animal  varies 
in  its  colour  J  being  sometimes  streaked,  as  in 


our  kind  of -cats  called  UMiu.  It  has  whisk. 
ers  like  the  rest  of  its  kind ;  and  its  eye  is 
black  and  beautiful 

The  opening  of  the  pouch  or  bag,  which  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  civet,  differs  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  weasel  kind,  not  opening  into, 
but  under  the  anus.  Besides  this  opening, 
which  is  large,  there  is  still  another  lower 
down ;  but  for  what  purposes  designed  is  not 
known.  The  pouch  itself  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  broad,  and  two  long ;  its  opening 
makes  a  chink  from  the  top  downwards,  that 
is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long ;  and  is 
covered  on  the  edges  and  within,  with  short 
hair :  when  the  two  sides  are  drawn  asunder, 
the  inward  cavity  may  be  seen,  large  enough 
to  hold  a  small  pullet  s  e^'g ;  all  round  thb 
are  small  glands,  opening  and  furnishing  that 
strong  perfume  which  is  so  well  known,  and 
is  found  in  this  pouch  of  the  colour  and  con- 
sistence of  pomatum.  Those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  breed  these  animals  for  their 
perfume,  usually  take  it  from  them  twice  or 
thrice  a-week,  and  sometimes  oilener.  The 
animal  is  kept  in  a  long  sort  of  a  box,  in 
which  it  cannot  turn  round.  The  person, 
therefore,  opens  this  box  behind,  drags,  the 
animal  backwards  by  the  tail,  keeps  it  in  this 
position  by  a  bar  before,  and,  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  takes  the  civet  from  the  pouch  as  care- 
fully as  he  can ;  then  lets  the  tail  go,  and 
shuts  the  box  again.  The  perfume  thus  pro- 
cured, is  put  into  a  vessel,  which  he  takes 
care  to  keep  shut;  and  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  procured,  it  is  sold  to  very  great 
advantage. 

The  civet,'  although  a  native  of  the  warm- 
est climates,  is  yet  found  to  live  in  temperate, 
and  even  cold  countries,  provided  it  be  de 
fended  carefully  from  the  injuries  of  the  air. 
Wherefore,  it  is  not  onlv  bred  among  the 
Turks,  the  Indians,  and  Africans,  but  great 
numbers  of  these  animals  are  also  bred  in 
Holland,  where  this  scraping  people  make  no 
small  gain  of  its  perfume.  The  perfume  of 
Amsterdam  is  reckoned  the  purest  of  any;  the 
people  of  other  countries  adulterating  it  with 
gums,  and  other  matters,  which  diminish  its 
value,  but  increase  its  weieht.  The  quantity 
which  a  single  animal  afrords,  generally  de- 
pends  upon  its  health  and  nourishment.  It 
gives  more  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  dell- 
catelv  and  abundantlv  fed.  Raw  flesh  hashed 
small,  eges,  rice,  birds,  voung  fowls,  and  par- 
ticularly fish,  are  the  kmds  of  food  the  civet 
most  delights  in.  These  are  to  be  changed 
and  altered,  to  suit  and  entice  its  appetite, 
and  continue  its  health.  It  gets  but  vcrv  little 
water;  and  although  it  drinks  but  rarely,  yet 
it  makes  urine  very  frequently;  and,  upon  such 


^  Buflbn,  Tol.  xii. 
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occasions,  we  cannot,  as  in  other  animals,  dis- 
tinguish the  male  from  the  female. 

The  perfume  of  the  civet  is  so  strong  that  it 
communicates  itself  to  all  parts  of  the  animals 
body;  the  fur  is  impregnated  thereby,  and  the 
skin  penetrated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  con- 
tinues  to  preserve  the  odour  for  a  long  time 
after  it  is  stripped  off.  If  a  person  be  shut 
up  with  one  of  them  in  a  close  room,  he  can- 
not support  the  perfume,  which  is  so  copiously 
diffused.  When  the  animal  is  irritated,  as  in 
all  the  weasel  kind,  its  scent  is  much  more 
violent  than  ordinary;  and  if  it  be  tormented 
so  as  to  make  it  sweat,  this  also  is  a  strong 
perfume,  and  serves  to  adulterate  or  increase 
what  is  otherwise  obtained  from  it.  In  gen- 
eral,  it  is  sold  in  Holland  for  about  fifty  shil- 
lings an  ounce;  although,  like  all  other  com- 
modities,  its  value  alters  in  proportion  to  the 
demand.  Civet  must  be  chosen  new,  of  a 
good  consistence,a  whitish  colour,  and  a  strong 
disagreeable  smell.  There  is  still  a  very  con- 
siderable  traffic  carried  on  from  Bussorah, 
Calicut,  and  other  places  in  India,  where  the 
animal  that  produces  it  is  bred  ;  from  the  Le. 
vant  also,  from  Guinea,  and  especially  from 
Brazil  in  South  America,  although  Mr  Buffon 
is  of  opinion  that  the  animal  is  a  native  only 
of  the  Old  Continent,  and  not  to  be  found 
wild  in  the  New.  The  best  civet,  however, 
is  furnished,  as  was  observed,  Jby  the  Dutch, 
though  not  ih  such  quantities  at  present  as 
some  years  past,  when  this  perfume  was  more 
in  fashion.  Civet  is  a  much  more  grateful 
perfume  than  musk,  to  which  it  has  some  re. 
semblance;  and  was  some  years  ago  used  for 
the  same  purposes  in  medicine.  But,  at 
present,  it  is  quite  discontinued  in  prescrip- 
tion; and  persons  of  taste  or  elegance  seem  to 
f>roscribe  it  even  from  the  toilet  Perfumes, 
ike  dress,  have  their  vicissitudes ;  musk  was 
in  peculiar  repute,  until  displaced  by  civet;  both 
gave  ground,  upon  discovering  the  manner  of 
preparing  ambergrise;  and  even  this  is  now  dis- 
used for  the  less  powerful  vegetable  kinds  of 
fras ranee,  spirit  of  lavender  or  ottar  of  roses. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  civet  is  said  to  be  a  wild 
fierce  animal;  and,  although  sometimes  tamed, 
is  never  thoroughly  familiar.  Its  teeth  are 
strong  and  cutting,  although  its  claws  be  fee- 
ble and  flexible.  It  is  light  and  active,  and 
lives  by  prey,  as  the  rest  of  its  kind,  pursuing 
birds,  and  other  small  animals  that  it  is  able 
to  overcome.  They  are  sometimes  seen  steal- 
ing into  the  yards  and  outhouses,  to  seize  upon 
the  poultry;  their  eyes  shine  in  the  night,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  see  better  in  the 
dark  than  by  day.  When  they  fail  of  animal 
food,  they  are  found  to  subsist  upon  roots  and 
fruits,  and  very  seldom  drink;  for  which  reason 
they  are  never  found  near  great  waters.  They 
breed  very  fast  in  their  native  climates,  where 


the  heat  seems  to  conduce  to  their  propagation, 
but  in  our  temperate  latitudes,  althou^  they 
furnish  their  perfume  in  great  quantities,  yet 
they  arc  not  found  to  multiply;  a  proof  that 
their  perfume  has  no  analogy  with  their  appe. 
tite  fur  generation. 


THE  GLUTTON, 


(See  Plate  XJI.fy.  31.) 

I  will  add  but  one  animal  more  to  this  nu- 
merous  class  of  the  weasel  kind;  namely,  the 
glutton;  which,  for  several  reasons,  seems  to 
belong  to  this  tribe,  and  this  only.  We  have 
hitherto  had  no  precise  description  of  this  quad- 
ruped; some  resembling  it  to  a  badger,  some 
to  a  fox,  and  some  to  a  hysena.  Linnaeus 
places  it  among  the  weasels,  from  the  simili- 
tude of  its  teeth;  it  should  seem  to  me  to  re- 
semble  this  animal  still  more,  from  the  great 
length  of  its  body,  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs, 
from  the  softness  of  its  fur,  its  disagreeable 
scent,  and  its  insatiable  appetite  for  animal 
food.  Mr  Klein,  who  saw  one  of  them,  which 
was  brought  alive  from  Siberia,  assures  us, 
that  it  was  r.bout  three  feet  long,'  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  If  we  may  compare 
these  dimensions  widi  those  of  other  animals, 
we  shall  find  that  they  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  class  we  are  at  present  describing  than 
any  other;  and  that  the  glutton  may  very 
justly  be  conceived  under  tne  form  of  a  great 
overgrown  weasel.  Its  nose,  its  ears,  its 
teeth,  and  its  long  bushy  tail,  are  entirely  si- 
milar; and  as  to  what  is  said  of  its  being  ra- 
ther corpulent  than  slender,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  those  who  described  it  thus,  saw  it 

>  The  glutton  {Ouio  Ltucue)  is  &  natiTt  of  the  north- 
em  regions,  both  of  the  old  aod  the  new  world.  1 1  is  found 
in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  America,  from  tile  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Daris'  Straits  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  it  eren 
visits  the  islands  of  the  polar  Sea,  its  bones  having  been 
found  in  Melville  Island,  nearly  in  latitude  75«>. 

Its  general  appeai-ance  is  that  of  a  bear  in  miniature : 
its  head  is  broad  and  compact,  and  rounded  oil'  on  ever^ 
side  to  form  Uie  nose.  The  ears  are  short  and  rounded, 
and  almost  hidden  among  the  fur;  the  bacic  is  arched, 
the  tail  short  and  bushy,  the  limbs  thick,  short,  and  very 
muscular:  the  whole  contour  of  the  animal  indicates  vast 
strength,  but  only  a  small  share  of  activity.  In  walking, 
the  glutton  places  the  entire  sole  of  the  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  imprints  a  track  on  the  snow  or  soft  eartli 
so  like  that  of  a  bear  that  it  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
it.  The  Indians,  however,  at  once  distinguish  the  tracks 
by  the  length  of  the  steps.  The  general  colour  of  the 
fur,  which  is  long  and  full,  and  much  like  that  of  a 
black  bear,  is  dark  brown,  a  paler  baud  passing  along 
each  side,  and  uniting  on  the  <*nipper;  there  are  also  a 
few  irregular  whitish  markings  on  the  throat  and  chest. 
The  length  of  the  hi'ad  and  body  is  two  feet  six  inches; 
of  the  tail  (with  iU  fur)  ten  inches. 

t  He  says,  it  was  an  ell  and  eight  inches  long:  I  have, 
therefore,  given  its  length,  as  supposing  ft  to  be  a  Flem- 
ish  ell,  which  is  twenty-seven  Inches. — GoUUmitk, 
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after  eating,  at  which  time  its  belly,  we  are 
fassured,  is  most  monstrously  distended  :  how- 
ever, suspending  all  certainty  upon  this  subject, 
I  will  take  leave  rather  to  follow  Linnasus 
than  BufTon,  in  describing  this  animal ;  and 
leave  future  experience  to  judge  between  them. 

The  glutton,  which  is  so  called  from  its 
voracious  appetite,  is  an  animal  found  as  well 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,,  as  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  where  it  has  the 
name  of  the  caragou.  Amidst  the  variety  of 
descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  it,  no 
very  just  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  figure; 
and,  indeed,  some  naturalists,  among  whom 
was  Ray,  entirely  doubted  of  its  existence. 
From  the  best  accounts,  however,  we  have  of 
it,  the  body  is  thick,  and  long,  the  legs  short ;  it 
is  black  along  the  back,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
on  the  sides ;  its  fur  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  for  its  softness  and  beautiful  gloss; 
the  tail  is  bushy,  like  that  of  the  weasel,  but 
rather  shorter  ;  and  its  legs  and  claws  are  bet- 
ter  fitted  for  climbing  trees,  than  for  running 
along  the  ground.  Thus  far  it  entirely  resem. 
bles  the  weasel ;  and  its  manner  of  taking  its 
prey  is  also  by  surprise,  and  not  by  pursuit 

•Scarcely  any  of  the  animals  with  short  legs 
and  long  bodies  pursue  their  prey ;  but,  know- 
ing  their  own  incapacity  to  overtake  it  by 
swiftness,  either  creep  upon  it  in  its  retreats, 
or  wait  in  ambush  and  seize  it  with  a  bound. 
The  glutton,  from  the  make  of  its  legs  and 
the  length  of  its  body,  must  be  particularly 
slow;  and,  consequently,  its  only  resource  is 
in  taking  its  prey  by  surprise.  All  the  rest 
of  the  weasel  kiqd,  from  the  smallness  of 
their  size,  are  better  fitted  for  a  life  of  insi. 
dious  rapine  than  tliis  ;  they  can  pursue  their 
prey  into  its  retreats,  they  can  lurk  unseen 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  hide  them, 
selves  with  ease  under  the  leaves  :  but  the 
glutton  is  too  large  to  follow  small  prey  into 
their  retreats;  nor  would  such,  even  if  ob- 
tained, be  sufficient  to  sustain  it  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  this  animal  seems  naturally 
compelled  to  the  life  for  which  it  has  long 
been  remarkable.  Its  only  resource  is  to 
climb  a  tree,  which  it  does  with  great  ease, 
and  there  it  waits  with  patience  until  some 
large  animal  passes  underneath,  upon  which 
it  darts  down  with  unerring  certainty,  and 
destroys  it.' 

1  With  respect  to  the  stratAgem  lo  univemlly  attri- 
buted to  the  glutton  of  lurlcing  on  the  branches  of  moss- 
grown  trees,  and  eren  of  enticing  the  rein-deer  to  ap. 
preach  by  throwing  down  the  lichen  on  which  this  ani. 
Rial  feeds,  Dr  Richardson  obsenres,  that  it  is  not  resorted 
to  by  the  American  wolverene,  and  he  appears  to  disbe- 
lieTe  the  accoimt.  Desmarest,  however,  adopts  it  as  an 
authenticated  fact,  relying  on  the  authority  of  the  early 
trriters.  There  are  probalily  some  details  connected 
with  this  belief  which  would  explain  its  apparent  exag- 
geration.    That  the  glutton  may  steal  upon  the  rein. 

VOL     !• 


It  is  chiefly  in  Korth  America  that  this 
voracious  creature  is  seen  lurking  among  the 
thick  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  surprise 
the  deer,  with  which  the  extensive  forests  of 
that  part  of  the  world  abound.  Endued  with 
a  degree  of  patience  equal  to  its  rapacity,  the 
glutton  singles  out  such  trees  as  it  observes 
marked  by  the  teeth  or  the  antlers  of  the 
deer ;  and  is  known  to  remain  there  watching 
for  several  days  togetlier.  If  it  has  fixed 
upon  a  wrong  tree,  and  finds  that  the  deer 
have  either  left  that  part  of  the  country,  or 
cautiously  shun  the  place,  it  reluctantly  de- 
scends,  pursues  the  beaver  to  its  retreat,  or 
even  ventures  into  the  water  in  pursuit  of 
fishes.  But  if  it  happens  that,  by  long  atten- 
tion and  keeping  close,  at  last  the  elk  or  the 
rein-deer  happen  to  pass  that  way,  it  at  once 
darts  upon  them,  sticks  its  claws  between 
their  shoulders,  and  remains  there  unalterably 
firm.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  large  frighted 
animal  increases  its  speed ,  or  threatens  with 
its  branching  horns;  the  glutton  having  taken 
possession  of  its  post,  nothing  can  drive  it  ofi*; 
its  enormous  prey  drives  rapidly  along  amongst 
the  thickest  woods,  rubs  itself  against  the 
largest  trees,  and  tears  down  the  branches 
with  its  expanded  horns ;  but  still  its  insatia. 
ble  foe  sticks  behind,  eating  its  neck,  and  dig. 
ging  its  passage  to  the  great  blood-vessels  that 
lie  in  that  part  Travellers  who  wander 
through  those  deserts,  often  see  pieces  of  the 
glutton's  skin  sticking  to  the  trees,  against 
which  it  was  rubbed  by  the  deer.  But  the 
animals  voracity  is  greater  than  its  feelings, 
and  it  never  seizes  without  bringing  down  its 
prey.  When,  therefore,  the  deer,  wounded 
and  feeble  with  the  loss  of  blood,  falls,  the 
glutton  is  seen  to  make  up  for  its  former  ab- 
stinence  by  its  present  voracity.  As  it  is  not 
possessed  of  a  feast  of  this  kind  every  day, 
it  resolves  to  lay  in  a  store  to  serve  it  for  a 
good  while  to  come.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing 
how  much  one  of  these  animals  can  eat  at  a 
time !  That  which  was  seen  by  Mr  Klein, 
although  without  exercise  or  air,  although 
taken  from  its  native  climate,  and  enjoying 
but  an  indifferent  state  of  health,  was  yet 
seen  to  eat  thirteen  pounds  of  flesh  every  day, 

deer  asleep,  or  attack  weak  or  dying  deer,  or  voung 
fawns,  is  Tery  probable ;  but  that  it  is  capable  of  such 
artifice  and  address  as  are  implied  in  tlie  account  al- 
luded to,  requires  to  be  better  autbentirated  liefore  it 
can  be  received  as  truth.  When  a' tacked  by  oiher  anU 
mals  the  glutton  fights  desperately,  and  thr*^  stout 
dogs  are  said  to  be  scarcely  its  match.  Isbraud  says, 
that  a  WaiTode,  who  kept  one  tame,  threw  it  one  day 
into  the  water,  and  set  upon  it  a  couple  of  dog%  when 
it  immediately  seised  one  by  the  head  and  held  it  uiw 
der  water  till  it  was  drowned.  It  does  not,  howoTor, 
defend  itself  so  energetically  against  man,  from  whose 
presence  it  usually  endeavours  to  escape,  and  is  easily 
dispatched  by  a  hunter  with  no  otlier  weapon  than  a 
sUck. 
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and  yet  remain  ansatisfied.  We  may,  there- 
fore, easily  conceive  how  much  more  it  must 
devour  at  once,  after  a  iong  fast,  of  a  food  of 
its  own  procuring,  and  in  the  climate  most 
natural  to  its  constitution.  We  are  told,  ac- 
cordingly, that  from  being  a  lank,  thin  ani. 
mal,  which  it  naturally  is,  it  then  gorges  in 
such  quantities,  that  its  belly  is  distended, 
and  its  whole  figure  seems  to  alter.  Thus 
voraciously  it  continues  eating,  till,  incapable 
of  any  other  animal  function,  it  lies  totally 
torpid  by  the  animal  it  has  killed:  and  in  this 
situation  continues  for  two  or  three  days.  In 
this  lothesome  and  helpless  state,  it  finds  its 
chief  protection  from  its  horrid  smell ,  which 
few  animals  care  to  come  near ;  ^  so  that  it 
continues  eating  and  sleeping  till  its  prey  be 
devoured,  bones  and  ail,  and  then  it  mounts  a 
tree,  in  quest  of  another  adventure. 

The  glutton,  like  many  others  of  the  wea- 
sel kind,  seems  to  prefer  the  most  putrid  flesh 
to  that  newly  killed;  and  such  is  the  vora- 
ciousness of  this  hateful  creature,  that,  if  its 
swiftness  and  strength  were  equal  to  its  rapa- 
city, it  would  soon  thin  the  forest  of  every 
other  living  creature.  But,  fortunately,  it  is 
so  slow,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  quadruped 
that  cannot  escape  it,  except  the  beaver.  This, 
therefore,  it  very  frequently  pursues  upon 
land ;  but  the  beaver  generally  makes  good 
its  retreat  by  taking  to  the  water,  where  the 
glutton  has  no  chance  to  succeed.  This  pur- 
suit only  happens  in  summer ;  for  in  the  win- 
ter all  that  remains  is  to  attack  the  beaver's 
house,  as  at  that  time  it  never  stirs  from 
home.  This  attack,  however,  seldom,  suc- 
ceeds ;  for  the  beaver  has  a  covert  way  bored 
under  the  ice,  and  the  glutton  has  only  the 
trouble  and  disappointment  of  sacking  an 
empty  town. 

A  life  of  necessity  generally  produces  a 
good  fertile  invention.  The  glutton,  contin. 
ually  pressed  by  the  call  of  appetite,  and  hav- 
ing  neither  swiftness  nor  activity  to  satisfy  it, 
is  obliged  to  make  up  by  stratagem  the  de- 
fects of  nature.  It  is  often  seen  to  examine 
the  traps  and  the  snares  laid  for  other  animals, 
in  order  to  anticipate  the  fowlers.*     It  is  said 

1  Linnai  Systema,  p.  67. 

s  The  fflutton  visits  tlie  traps  and  snares  of  the  ftir- 
hunters  (J  Siberia,  for  the  take  of  the  animals  taken  in 
them ;  and  the  hunters  of  the  isatis  (Cottae  fott)  com. 
plain  bitterly  of  the  mischief  which  the  glutton  does. 
This  tallies  with  the  accomit  of  Dr  Richardson,  who, 
In  allusion  to  the  glutton,  or  wolyerene,  of  the  northern 
regions  of  America,  says,  that  it  is  **  a  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, which  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  carcases  of  beasts  that 
have  been  killed  by  accident.  It  has  great  strength, 
and  annoys  the  natives  by  destroying  their  hoards  dT 
provision,  and  demolishing  their  martin-traps.  It  is  so 
suspicious  that  it  willseklom  enter  a  trap  itself,  but,  be- 
ginning behind,  pulls  it  to  pieces,  scatters  the  logs  of 
which  it  is  built,  and  then  carries  off  the  bait.  It 
feeds  also  on  meadow.mice,  marmots,  and  other  JZ»- 


to  practise  a  thousand  arts  to  procure  its  prey^ 
to  steal  upon  the  retreats  of  the  rein-deer,  the 
flesh  of  which  animal  it  loves  in  preference 
to  all  others ;  to  lie  in  wait  for  such  animals 
as  have  been  maimed  by  the  hunters ;  to  par- 
sue  the  isatis  while  it  is  hunting  for  itself; 
and  when  that  animal  has  run  down  its  prey, 
to  come  in  and  seize  upon  the  whole,  and 
sometimes  to  devour  even  its  poor  provider ; 
and  when  these  pursuits  fail,  even  to  dig  up 
the  graves,  and  fall  upon  the  bodies  interred 
there,  devouring  them  bones  and  alL  For 
these  reasons,  Uie  natives  of  the  countries 
where  the  glutton  inhabits,  hold  it  in  utter  de. 
testation,  and  usually  term  it  the  vulture  of 
quadrupeds.  And  yet  it  is  extraordinary 
enough,  that  being  so  Very  obnoxious  to  man 
it  does  not  seem  to  fear  him.  We  are  told 
by  Gmelin  of  one  of  those  coming  up  boldly 
and  calmly  where  there  were  several  persona 
at  work,  without  testifying  the  smallest  appre- 
hension,  or  attempting  to  run,  until  it  had  re- 
ceived several  blows,  that  at  last  totally  dis- 
abled it  In  all  probability  it  came  among 
them  seeking  its  prey ;  and,  having  been  used 
to  attack  animals  of  inferior  strength,  it  had 
no  idea  of  a  force  superior  to  its  own.  The 
glutton,  like  all  the  rest  of  its  kind,  is  a  soli- 
tary animal,  and  is  never  seen  in  company 
except  with  its  female,  with  which  it  couples 
in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  latter  goes  with 
young  about  four  months,  and  brings  forth 
two  or  three  at  a  time.'  They  burrow  in 
holes  as  the  weasel ;  and  the  male  and  female 
are  generally  found  together,  both  eoually  re- 
solute in  defence  of  their  young.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  boldest  dogs  are  afraid  to  ap- 
proach them ;  they  fight  obstinately,  and  bite 
most  cruelly.  However,  as  they  are  unable 
to  escape  by  flight,  the  hunters  come  to  the 
assbtance  of  the  dogs,  and  easily  overpower 
them.  Their  flesh,  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed, is  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  but  the  skins 
amply  recompense  the  huntera  for  their  toil 
and  danger.  The  fur  has  the  most  beautiful 
lustre  that  can  be  imagined,  and  is  preferred 
before  all  others  except  the  Siberian  Ibx,  or 
the  sable.  Among  other  peculiarities  of  this 
animal  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  skinned;  but  from  what  cause, 
whether  its  abominable  stench,  or  the  skin's 
tenacity  to  the  flesh,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
inform  us. 


dnUia,  and  occasionally,  on  dUabled  quadrupedt  d  a 
larger  size.  I  have  seen  one  chasing  ao  American  hare, 
which  was  at  the  same  harassed  by  a  snowy  owl.  It  re. 
sembles  the  bear  in  its  gait,  and  is  not  fleet,  but  it  is  Tcry 
industrious,  and  no  doubt  feeds  well,  as  it  is  generally  iat. 
It  is  much  abroad  in  the  winter,  and  the  track  of  its 
journey,  in  a  single  night,  may  often  be  timoed  for  maii# 
miles." 
s  Liniuei  Sybtema,  p.  66 
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BOOK  V. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  HARE  KIND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Hatiho  described  in  the  last  chapter  a  tribe 
of  a  minute,  fierce,  rapacious  animals,  I  come 
now  to  a  race  of  minute  animals  of  a  more 
harmless  and  gentle  kind,  that,  without  being 
enemies  to  any,  are  preyed  upon  by  all.  As 
Nature  has  fitted  tb»  former  for  hostility,  so 
it  has  entirely  formed  the  latter  for  evasion; 
and  as  the  one  kind  subsiflt  by  their  courage 
and  activity,  so  the  other  find  safety  from  their 
swiftness  and  their  fears.  The  hare  is  the 
swiftest  animal  in  the  world  for  the  time  it 
continues  ;  and  few  quadrupeds  can  overtake 
even  the  rabbit,  when  it  has  but  a  short  way 
to  run.  To  this  class  also  we  may  add  the  squir- 
rel,  somewhat  resembling  the  hare  and  rabbit 
in  itB  form  and  nature,  and  equally  pretty,  in* 
offensive,  and  pleasing. 

If  we  were  methodically  to  distinguish  ani- 
mals  of  the  hare  kind  irom  all  others,  we 
might  say  that  they  have  but  two  cutting  teeth 
above  and  two  below,  that  they  are  covered 
with  a  soft  downy  fur,  and  that  they  have  a 
bushy  taiL  The  combination  of  these  marks 
might  perhaps  distinguish  them  tolerably  well, 
whether  from  the  rat,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  or 
any  other  most  nearly  approaching  in  form. 
But,  as  I  have  declined  all  method  that  rather 
tends  to  embarrass  history  than  enlighten  it, 
I  am  contented  to  class  these  animals  together 
for  no  very  precise  reason,  but  because  1  find 
a  general  resemblance  between  them  in  their 
natural  habits,  and  in  the  shape  of  their  heads 
and  body.  I  call  a  squirrel  an  animal  of  the  hare 
kind,  because  it  is  something  like  a  hare.  I 
call  the  paca  of  the  same  kind,  merely  because 
it  is  more  like  a  rabbit  than  any  other  animal 
I  know  of.  In  short,  it  is  fit  to  erect  some 
particular  standard  in  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  to  refer  him  to  some  animal  that  he 
knows,  in  order  to  direct  him  in  conceiving 
the  figure  of  such  as  he  does  not  know.  Still, 


however,  he  should  be  apprised  that  his  know- 
ledge will  be  defective  without  an  examina- 
tion of  each  particular  species;  and  that  saying 
an  animal  is  of  this  or  that  particular  kind,  is 
but  a  very  trifling  part  of  its  history. 

Animals  of  the  hare  kind,  like  all  others 
that  feed  entirely  upon  vegetables,  are  inofien. 
sive  and  timorous.^  As  nature  furnishes  them 
with  a  most  abundant  supply,  they  have  not 
that  rapacity  after  food  remarkable  in  such 
as  are  often  stinted  in  their  provision.  They 
are  extremely  active  and  amazingly  swift,  to 
which  they  chiefly  owe  their  protection;  for 
being  the  prey  of  every  voracious  animal, 
thev  are  incessantly  pursued.  The  hare,  the 
rabbit,  and  the  squirrel,  are  placed  by  Pyer- 
ius,  in  his  Treatise  of  Ruminating  Animals, 
among  the  number  of  those  that  chew  the  cud ; 
but  how  far  this  may  be  true  I  will  not  pre 
tend  to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that  their 
lips  continually  move  whether  sleeping  or 
waking.  Nevertheless  they  chew  their  meat 
very  much  before  they  swallow  it,  and  for 
that  reason  I  should  suppose  that  it  does  not 
want  a  second  mastication.  All  these  animals 
use  their  fore-paws  like  hands;  they  are  re- 
markably salacious,  and  are  furnished  by  Na- 
ture with  more  ample  powers  than  most  others 
for  the  business  of  propagation.  They  are  so 
very  prolific,  that  were  they  not  thinned  by 
the  constant  depredations  made  upon  them  by 
most  other  animals,  they  would  quickly  over 
run  the  earth. 


>  All  the  SMcies  of  bare  are  alike  under  the  conUoiied 
influence  of  /ear,  and  as  their  eyes  are  presumed  not  to 
be  perfect  during  daylight,  and  their  lateral  direction 
prevents  the  animal  seeing  directly  forward,  they  rather 
rely  on  their  hearing,  the  organ  of  which  is  very  perfect, 
to  warn  them  of  approaching  danger.  Perfectly  defence- 
less, indeed,  and  exposed  to  counUess  enemies,  they  have 
no  chance  of  safety  but  in  the  expedition  of  their  flight, 
and  unless  forewarned  by  the  acutenem  of  one  or  more 
of  their  senses,  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they  would 
iurariably  fall  the  victim  of  surprise. 
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Of  all  these  the  hare  is  the  largest,  the 
most  persecuted,  and  the  roost  timorous  ;  all 
its  muscles  are  formed  for  swiftness  ;  and  all 
its  senses  seem  only  given  to  direct  its  flight. 
It  has  very   large  prominent  eyes,    placed 


I  The  genus  Lepu^^  which  includes  the  animals  deiig. 
nated  in  common  language  by  the  names  of  Hares  and 
Rabbits,  is  characterized  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  incisors 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  have  behind  them  two  smaller 
teeth  nearly  of  tiae  same  form ;  by  the  flattened  summits 
and  transversely  disposed  plates  of  enamel  of  the  grind. 
ers,  of  which  there  are  six  above  and  five  below  on  each 
side,  by  a  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks ;  by 
the  elongation  of  the  ears,  and  the  abbreviation  and  re- 
curvature  of  the  tail.  Three  species  occur  in  Britain, 
and  another  is  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

The  Comnum  Hare  of  this  country  and  of  the  conti. 
nent  of  Europe,  Leptu  Hmidua  of  LiimsBus,  presents  the 
following  characters:  The  body  is  large,  compressed, 
and  deep;  the  neck  very  short;  the  head  of  moderate 
size,  convex  above,  broad  and  obtuse  in  front,  the  nose 
being  depressed,  the  lips  tumid,  and  separated  by  a  deep 
incision;  the  ejw  rory  large,  prominent,  and  situated 
laterally ;  the  ears  of  the  same  length  as  the  head,  nar. 
row,  deeply  concave,  with  the  tip  rounded.  The  hind 
limbs  are  much  longer,  and  have  only  four  toes,  while 
there  are  five  on  the  anterior ;  the  soles  of  all  are  covered 
with  hair ;  the  claws  rather  long,  slightly  arched,  com. 
pressed,  rather  acute,  but  those  of  the  hind  feet  blunted 
in  older  individuals.  The  tail  is  very  short  and  re. 
curved.  The  fur  is  of  two  kinds,  as  in  all  the  species  of 
this  genus ;  the  longer  hairs  are  very  slender  at  the  base, 
enlarged  towards  the  end,  acuminate  and  recurved,  and 
intermixed  with  still  longer  straight  hairs ;  the  shorter 
extremely  fine  and  tortuous.  On  the  feet  tlie  longer 
hairs  predominate,  and  are  straightish,  adpressed,  and 
rather  stiff;  on  the  ears  they  are  short;  on  the  nape 
wanting.  The  mystachial  bristles  are  long,  faintly  un. 
dulated  on  two  opposite  sides,  disposed  In  several  series, 
the  lower  forming  a  tuft ;  five  or  six  long  bristles  arise 
over  the  eye ;  and  there  are  some  shorter  beneath  It. 
The  hair  on  the  lower  parts  is  longer,  on  the  tail  soft 
and  woolly.  The  fore  part  of  the  mouth  within  is 
coveted  with  stifiish  woolly  hairs.  The  upper  parts  are 
light  yellowish- brown,  mingled  with  dusky  on  the  back 
and  sides,  and  with  grey  o)i  the  hind  quarters ;  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  and  a  portion  of  the  breast,  are  dull 
light  yellowish^red,  as  are  the  feet,  and  part  of  the 
flanks ;  the  abdomen,  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  a  large 
patch  on  the  tliroat,  are  white ;  there  Is  a  whitish  line 
over  the  eye,  and  a  patch  of  greyish- white  before  it ;  the 
cars  are  pale  yellowish-red  on  their  anterior  margin  ex- 
ternally, dusky,  intermixed  with  yellowish.red,  on  their 
anterior  half,  whitish  on  the  posterior,  with  a  patch  of 
black  at  the  end ;  internally  with  whitish  hairs  at  the 
base,  dusky  at  the  middle  of  their  posterior  margin,  red- 
dish-white in  the  rest  of  their  extent,  excepting  the 
margi n  of  the  tip,  which  is  black.    The  tail  is  black  above 


backwards  in  its  head,  so  that  it  can  almost 
see  behind  it  as  it  runs.  These  are  never 
wholly  closed  ;  but  as  the  animal  is  contina- 
ally  upon  the  watch,  it  sleeps  with  them  open. 
The  ears  are  still  more  remarkable  for  tJieir 
size ;  they  are  moveable,  and  capable  of 
being  directed  to  every  quarter ;  so  that  the 
smallest  sounds  are  readily  received,  and  the 
animals  motions  directed  accordingly.  The 
muscles  of  the  body  are  very  strong,  and  with- 
out fat,  so  that  it  may  .be  said  to  carry  no 
superfluous  burden  of  flesh  about  it ;  tlie  hinder 
feet  are  longer  than  the  fore,  which  still  adds 
to  the  rapidity  of  its  motions ;  and  almost  all 
animals  that  are  remarkable  for  their  speed, ex- 
cept the  horse,  are  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
An  animal  so  well  formed  for  a  life  of  escape, 


or  anteriorly,  white  beneath,  or  rather  behind,  as  it  is 
recurved.  On  the  upper  parts  the  hair  is  greyish-white, 
sometimes  pure  white,  at  tlie  base,  dusky  beyond  the 
middle,  and  yellowish-brown  at  the  end  ;  the  elongated 
slender  hairs  are  black,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and 
the  lower  parts  reddish  or  white.  The  fur  or  fine  hairs 
white,  with  the  extremity  dusky. 

Length  to  end  of  taU 96  IndiA 

—  ofhead a      - 

—  oftiiil 3J     - 

—  (tfean  4i      — 

—  from  olfcranon  to  end  of  middle  claw  '8       — 
~     from  heel  to  end  of  woond  claw     .       .     ft^     ~ 

The  common  hare  is  generally  distributed  in  Bri- 
tain, but  does  not  occur  in  Ireland,  where,  however, 
another  species  of  nearly  the  same  size  is  found.  It 
feeds  entirely  on  vegetable  substances,  such  as  grass,  clo- 
ver, com,  turnips,  and  the  bark  of  young  trees,  some, 
times  inflicting  great  injury  on  tlie  latter,  especially  in 
winter.  Towards  evening  it  comes  abroad  in  quest  of 
food,  and  continues  to  search  lor  it  during  the  night,  in 
conformity  with  which  habit  Its  pupil  is  large,  and  ot 
an  oblong  form.  It  advances  by  leaps,  and  as  Its  hind 
legs  are  much  longer  than  the  anterior.  It  runs  with 
more  ease  up  an  Inclined  plane  than  down  a  declivity, 
especially  If  it  be  steep.  During  the  day  it  reposes  in 
a  crouching  or  half  sitting  posture  in  its  form,  which  Is 
a  selected  .spot  usually  resorted  to  by  It,  among  grass  or 
ferns,  or  in  the  midst  of  whins  or  other  shrubs.  Its 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  are  extremely  acute  ;  its 
eyes  being  placed  directly  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  take 
in  a  wide  range,  and  its  large  ears  can  be  readily  turned 
In  any  direction  forwards,  outwards,  or  backwards,  se 
as  to  catch  the  smallest  sounds  Indicative  of  hostility. 
Being  In  a  manner  defenceless,  and  having  no  burrow 
or  fiastness  to  which  it  may  retreat,  it  trusts  to  iu  vigi- 
lance and  great  speed  to  enable  It  to  ehide  Its  numerous 
enemies.  Tlie  excellence  of  its  flesh  makes  it  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  persons  of  all  degrees,  and  its  frequent 
occurrence,  extreme  timidity,  and  great  speed,  render 
It  a  favourite  object  of  the  chase  among  those  of  eques- 
trian rank  who,  for  the  gratification  of  their  destructive 
propensities  and  love  of  excitement,  are  willing  to  in- 
dulge in  a  pursuit  as  unmanly  as  It  is  cruel. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  lower  and  more  cultivated  districts 
that  the  common  hare  resorts ;  but  ft  is  also  found  in 
the  upland  valleys,  and  on  the  slopes  of  hills  at  a  consi. 
derable  height.  Timid  and  genUe  as  it  is,  it  is  by  no 
means  innocuous,  for  the  Injury  It  occasions  to  the 
young  corn  is  often  considerable.  In  winter  It  finds  w\ 
abundant  supply  of  food  In  the  turnip  fields,  and  some- 
times visits  the  gardens  at  night,  especially  when  urgeil 
by  hunger  during  continued  frost.  It  has  been  observed 
to  cross  rivers  by  swimming,  and  even  to  enter  the  sci 
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might  be  supposed  to  enjoy  a  state  of  toler- 
able security ;  but  as  every  rapacious  crea- 
ture is  iU  enemy y  it  but  very  seldom  lives  out 
\i3  natural  term.  Dogs  of  all  kinds  pursue 
it  by  instinct,  and  follow  the  hare  more  eager- 
ly than  any  other  animal.  The  cat  and  the 
weasel  kinds  are  continually  lying  in  ambush, 
and  practising  all  their  little  arts  to  seize  it ; 
birds  of  prey  are  still  more  dangerous  ene- 

for  the  purpose  of  gAloing  an  island  or  point  of  land,  on 
which  its  food  was  more  abundant. 

The  female  goes  wiUi  young  thirty  days,  and  several 
times  in  the  season  produces  from  three  to  five  yoinig 
ones,  which  are  born  covered  with  hair,  having  their 
eyes  open,  and  capable  of  running.  The  young  squat 
in  the  fields,  remaining  motioitless,  like  those  of  many 
of  the  Gralla,  and  are  with  difficulty  perceived.  Even 
the  old  hares  are  not  readily  driven  from  their  form,  in 
which  tliey  will  sometimes  remain  until  a  person  is  quite 
close  to  them,  when  Uiey  at  length  start  off,  exhibiting 
in  their  motions  the  haste  and  perturbation  of  extreme 
fear.  The  timidity  of  the  hare  is  indeed  proverbial,  as 
Sa  its  propensity  to  return  >rhen  wounded,  or  even  when 
hunted,  to  its  usual  place  of  repose.  Besides  being  pur- 
sued with  bounds,  and  shot  for  pastime,  it  is  snared  in  its 
form  or  in  the  paths  which  it  has  made  in  the  herbage. 
Its  flesh  is  superior  in  flavour  to  that  of  the  white  bare 
or  the  rabbit;  and  its  fur  b  in  request  for  various  pur- 
poses, especially  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Large  indi- 
viduals weigh  from  nine  to  twelve  pounds,  but  the  ordi- 
nary weight  is  about  eight. 

The  Irish  Han  differs  from  the  common  in  having 
the  ears  proportionally  shorter,  the  general  colour  of  the 
upper  parts  of  a  nearly  uniform  light  brownish- red ;  and 
Vm  tail  destitute  of  black  on  its  upper  or  anterior  part. 
Other  points  of  difTerence  will  be  detected  on  comparing 
the  descriptions  of  the  two  spA'les.  The  form  and  pro- 
portions are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
hare,  but  the  head  is  somewhat  shorter,  as  are  the 
limbs,  although  I  do  not  find  that  the  hind  legs  are  pro- 
portionally less  elongated,  as  has  been  represented.  The 
head  is  convex  above,  broad  and  rounded  in  front,  the 
ears  about  a  fourth  shorter  than  the  head ;  the  hind  feet 
with  four,  the  fore  feet  with  five  toes ;  the  claws  long, 
slightly  arched,  compressed,  Utose  of  the  hind  feet 
stronger.  The  mystacbial  bristles  are  as  in  the  com- 
mon hare,  but  much  shorter,  and  not  undulated.  The 
fur  is  not  as  represented  bv  authors,  but  in  all  essential 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  common  hare;  although 
the  long  hairs  are  less  strong  and  curved.  They  are 
grey  at  the  base,  then  black,  with  a  yeliowish-red  space 
towards  the  end,  the  tip  black.  Intermixed  are  scat- 
tered longer  hairs,  which  are  entirely  black.  The  wool- 
ly  hairs  or  under-fur  are  grey  at  the  base,  light  red  at 
the  end.  The  ears  are  externally  reddish  on  their  in. 
ner  half,  greyish-wbite  on  the  outer,  the  tip  black,  their 
inside  reddish  on  the  outer  edge,  the  tip  black.  All 
the  upper  parts  are  light  brownish-red ;  tlie  throat  grey- 
ish-white, the  fore  part  of  the  neck  dull  greyish-red  ;  the 
lower  parts,  the  inside  of  the  legs,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  hind  feet,  white,  the  claws  greyish-yellow. 

Length  to  end  of  ton M  Inches. 

>-     of  head 5        — 

—  oftail «l       — 

—  ofean       ...        •       .       .       .  4        — 

—  from  heel  to  end  of  clawa    ...  5!       — 

The  JFkiie  Hare  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
common  and  Irish  hares,  which,  however,  it  resem- 
bkMi  in  form,  although  it  lias  the  ears  and  hind  leg^  pro- 
portionally shorter.  The  number  of  toes,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  fur,  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  species ;  but 
the  latter  is  softer  and  more  woolly.    h\  the  middle  oi 


mies,  as  against  them  no  swiftness  can  avail, 
nor  retreat  secure  ;  but  man,  an  enemy  far 
more  powerful  than  all,  prefers  its  flesh  to 
that  of  other  animals,  and  destroys  greater 
numbers  than  all  the  rest.  Thus  pursued  and 
persecuted  on  every  side,  the  race  would  long 
since  have  been  totally  extirpated,  did  it  not 
find  a  resource  in  its  amazing  fertility. 

The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly ;  it  is  in  a 


summer,  the  head  is  reddish-brown,  the  lips  and  chin 
brownish-white,  the  ears  dusky  on  their  anterior  half, 
greyish  on  the  posterior,  with  the  tip  black ;  tlie  nape 
whitish ;  the  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  dull 
greyish-black,  intermixed  with  reddish.  The  long  hairs 
are  grey  at  the  b^se,  then  black,  with  a  small  portion  of 
a  yellowish  tint,  the  tip  black.  Some  of  the  longer  luurs 
are  entirely  black.  The  fine  liairs  or  under-fur  are 
light- grey  at  the  base,  pale  reddish- brown  at  the  end. 
The  tail  is  greyish-white.  The  lower  parts  are  grey- 
ish-white, as  are  the  legs  over  the  greater  part  of  their 
extent ;  the  toes  brown ;  the  claws  dusky. 

Length  to  end  oftail 93  Inches. 

—  ofhead 41      . 

—  oftaU 31      - 

—  of  vers       ...*...  ai      — 

—  from  heel  to  end  of  claws     •       .       .  Ai      — 

In  September  tlie  colours  begin  to  assume  a  paler 
tint,  many  of  the  dusky  hairs  having  disappeared.  In 
October  the  diange  is  farther  advanced,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  that  month,  the  muzzle,  hind  neck,  and  feet, 
are  white,  of  which  there  are  spots  and  patches  dispersed 
here  and  thtre.  In  December  the  fur  seems  entirely 
white,  but  has  an  intermixture  of  long  blackish  hairs  on 
the  back;  the  anterior  external  part  of  the  ear  is  brown. 
ish,  and  iU  tip  black.  The  under-fur  is  light  blueish- 
grey  at  the  baise,  pale  yellowish  or  cream-colour  towards 
the  end.  From  the  examioation  of  Individuals  at  difler- 
eiit  periods  of  the  year,  I  have  inferred  that  in  tliis  spe. 
cies  the  hair  is  almost  always  changing  ;  that  in  April 
and  May  there  is  a  general  but  gradual  shedding,  after 
which  the  summer  colours  are  seen  in  perfection ;  that 
towards  the  middle  of  autumn  many  new  white  hairs 
have  been  subfitituled  for  coloured  ones,  and  that,  by  de- 
grees, all  the  hairs  and  under.fur  are  shed  and  renewed 
before  the  end  of  December,  when  the  fur  is  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  winter  condition,  being  closer,  fuller,  and 
longer  tlian  in  summer. 

The  white  hare  is  not  uncommon  in  the  middle  and 
northern  divisions  of  Scotland,  residing  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Grampians  and  other  mountainous  tracts,  but  not 
ascending  tlie  hills  to  their  summits,  although  in  sum. 
mer  it  keeps  on  the  ferny  slopes.  It  appears  that  this 
species  occurs  also  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eng. 
land.  In  winter,  it  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  vaU 
leys,  but  never  visits  the  lower  districts.  It  does  not 
burrow,  but  conceals  itself  among  the  ferns  or  heath,  often 
in  stony  or  rocky  places.  Its  flesh  is  whiter  than  that 
of  the  common  hare,  generally  leaner,  and  therefore  less 
esteemed.  It  Is  said  to  be  easily  domesticated  if  taken 
young,  and  to  exhibit  less  timidity  and  more  playfulness 
than  the  common  hare. 

An  adult  male  from  Perthshire  presented  the  following 
dimensions ; 

Lntgth  tn  rad  oftail              ....  2S  Indtfsj. 

Depth  of  body       ....               .       .  6  _ 

E«« 4  - 

Tibia 0  ~ 

From  heol  to  p»int  ol  claM*       ...        .  ft|  ^ 

Cubitus *       ...  41 

Fure-loot a*  — 

— Naturalist's  Library^  vol.  /V/.  British  Quadrupeds^ 
by  fFiUiam  MacgiUivary,  Edin,  1838. 
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state  of  engendering  at  a  few  months  old ;  the 
female  eoes  with  yoang  but  thirty  days,  and 
generally  brings  forth  three  or  four  at  a  time.' 
As  soon  as  they  have  produced  their  young, 
they  are  again  ready  for  conception,  and  thus 
do  not  lose  any  time  in  continuing  the  breed. 
But  they  are  in  another  respect  fitted  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  for  multiplying  their 
kind  ;  for  the  female,  from  the  conformation  of 
her  womb,  is  often  seen  to  bring  forth,  and 
yet  to  continue  pregnant  at  the  same  time ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  have  young  ones  of  differ, 
ent  ages  in  her  womb  together.  Other  ani- 
mals never  receive  the  male  when  pregnant, 
but  bring  forth  their  young  at  once,  ant  it 
is  frequently  different  with  the  hare ;  the  fe- 
male often,  though  already  impregnated,  ad- 
mitting the  male^  and  thus  receiving  a  second 
impregnation.  The  reason  of  this  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  is,  that  the  womb  in  these 
animals  is  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  double  organ,  one  side 
of  which  may  be  filled  while  the  other  re- 
mains empty.  Thus  these  animals  may  be 
seen  to  couple  at  every  period  of  their  preg- 
nancy, and  even  while  they  are  bringing 
forth  young,  laying  the  foundation  of  another 
brood. 

The  young  of  these  animals  are  brought 
forth  with  their  eyes  open,  and  the  dam 
suckles  them  for  twenty  days,  after  which  they 
leave  her,  and  seek  out  for  themselves.'  From 
this  we  observe  that  the  education  these  ani- 
mals receive  is  but  trifling,  and  the  family 
connection  but  of  a  short  duration.  In  the 
rapacious  kinds  the  dam  leads  her  young  forth 
for  months  together ;  teaches  them  the  arts  of 
rapine  ;  and,  although  she  wants  milk  to  sup- 
ply them,  yet  keeps  them  under  her  care  until 
they  are  able  to  hunt  for  themselves.  But  a 
long  connection  of  this  kind  would  be  very 
unnecessary  as  well  as  dangerous  to  the  timid 
animals  we  are  describing  ;  their  food  is  easily 
procured ;  and  their  associations,  instead  of 
protection,  would  onlv  expose  them  to  their 
pursuers.  They  seluom,  however,  separate 
far  from  each  other,  or  from  the  place  where 
they  were  produced  ;  but  make  each  a  form  at 
some  distance,  having  a  predilection  rather 
for  the  place  than  each  other's  society.  They 
feed  during  the  night  rather  than  by  day, 
choosing  the  more  tender  blades  of  grass,  and 
quenching  their  thirst  with  the  dew.  They 
live  also  upon  roots,  leaves,  fruits,  and  corn, 
and  prefer  such  plants  as  are  furnished  with 
a  milky  juice.  They  also  strip  the  bark  of 
trees  during  the  winter,  there  being  scarcely 
any  that  they  will  not  feed  on,  except  the  lime 
or  the  alder.  They  are  particularly  fond  off 
birch,  pinks,  and  parsley.     When  they  are 

1  Buffotu  vul.  xiii.  p.  18.  9  ibid. 


kept  tame,  they  are  fed  with  lettuce  and  other 
garden  herbs ;  but  the  flesh  of  such  as  are 
thus  broueht  up  is  always  indifferent. 

They  sleep  or  repose  in  their  forms  by  day« 
and  may  be  said  to  live  only  by  night'  It 
is  then  that  they  go  forth  to  feed  and  couple. 
They  do  not  pair,  however,  but  in  the  ratting 
season,  which  begins  in  February  ;  the  male 
pursues  and  discovers  the  female  by  the  sa- 
gacity  of  its  nose.  They  are  then  seen  by 
moonlight,  playing,  skipping,  and  pursuing 
each  oSier;  but  the  least  motion,  the  slight 
est  breeze,  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  is  sufficient  to 
disturb  their  revels;  they  instantly  fly  off,  and 
each  takes  a  separate  way. 

As  their  limbs  are  made  for  running,  tfaey 
easily  outstrip  all  other  animals  in  the  begin- 
ning; and  could  they  preserve  their  speed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overtake  them;  but 
as  they  exhaust  their  strength  at  their  first 
efforts,  and  double  back  to  the  place  they 
were  started  from,  they  are  more  easily  taken 
than  the  fox,  which  is  a  much  slower  animal 
than  they.  As  their  hind  legs  are  longer  than 
the  fore,  they  always  choose  to  run  up  hill,  by 
which  the  speed  of  their  pursuers  is  dimin- 
ished, while  theirs  remains  the  same.  Their 
motions  are  also  without  any  noise,  aa  they 
have  the  sole  of  the  foot  furnished  with  hair ; 
and  they  seem  the  only  animals  that  have 
hair  on  the  inside  of  their  mouths. 

They  seldom  live  above  seven  or  eight  years 
at  the  utmost :  they  come  to  their  full  perfec- 
tion in  a  year ;  and  this  multiplied  by  seven, 
as  in  other  animals,  gives  the  extent  of  their 
lives.*  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  females 
live  longer  than  the  males;  of  this  Mr  Buffon 
makes  a  doubt;  but  I  am  assured  that  it  is  su. 
They  pass  their  lives,  in  our  climate,  in  soli- 
tude and  silence ;  and  they  seldom  are  heard 
to  cry,  except  when  they  are  seized  or  woun- 
ded. Their  voice  is  not  so  sharp  as  the  note 
of  some  other  animals,  but  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  squalling  of  a  child. 
They  are  not  so  wild  as  their  dispositions  and 
their  habits  seem  to  indicate;  but  are  of  a 
complying  nature,  and  easily  susceptible  of  a 
kind  of  education.  They  are  easily  tamed. 
They  even  become  fond  and  caressing,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  attachment  to  any  par- 
ticular person,  and  never  can  be  depended 
upon ;  for,  though  taken  ever  so  young,  they 
regain  their  native  freedom  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. As  the^  have  a  remarkably  good  ear, 
and  sit  upon  their  hindiegs,  and  use  their  fore- 
paws  as  hands,  they  have  been  taught  to  beat 
the  drum,  to  dance  to  music,  and  go  through 
the  manual  exercise.* 


t  Buffon,  vol.  xlit.  p.  12.  *  ibid. 

*  Most  readers  wiU  recollect  Cowper's  delightful 
defcription  of  three  lures — Puss,  Tiuey,  and  " 
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But  their  natural  instincts  for  their  preser- 
vation are  much  more  extraordinary  than  those 
artificial  tricks  that  are  taught  them.  They 
make  themselves  a  form,  particularly  in  those 
places  where  the  colour  of  the  grass  most  re- 

wbich  be  succeeded  In  dometticaUng.  Although  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  usual  editions  of  this  poet*s  works,  no 
one,  we  feel  assured,  will  grudge  its  appearance  hero. 

In  the  year  1774,  being  much  indispoMd  both  in  mind 
and  body,  incapable  of  dlTerting  myself  either  with  com. 
pany  or  books,  and  yet  in  a  condition  that  made  some 
diversioD  necessary,  I  was  glad  of  any  thing  that  would 
engage  my  attention  without  fatiguing  it.  The  children 
of  a  neighbour  of  mine  had  a  loToret  given  them  for  a 
plaything;  it  was  at  that  time  about  three  months  old. 
Understanding  better  how  to  tease  the  poor  creature 
than  to  feed  it,  and  soon  becoming  wearr  of  their  charge, 
they  readily  consented  that  their  lather,  who  saw  it 
pining  and  growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer  it  to 
my  acceptance.  I  was  willing  enough  to  take  the 
prisoner  under  my  protection,  perceiring  that,  in  the 
management  of  such  an  animal,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
tame  it,  I  should  find  just  that  sort  of  employment  which 
my  case  required.  It  was  soon  known  among  the 
neighbours  that  I  was  pleased  with  the  present;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  I  had  as  many 
loTerets  offered  me  as  would  have  stocked  a  paddock. 
I  undertook  the  care  of  three,  which  it  is  necessaiy  I 
should  here  distinguish  l»y  the  names  I  gave  them — 
Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess.  Notwithstanding  tbe  two 
feminine  appellatives,  I  must  inform  you  that  they  were 
all  males.  Immediately  commencing  carpenter,  I  built 
them  houses  to  sleep  in ;  each  had  a  separste  apartment, 
so  contrived,  that  their  ordure  would  pass  through  the 
bottom  of  it ;  an  earthen  pan  phM»d  under  each  received 
whatsoever  fell,  which  being  duly  emptied  and  washed, 
they  were  thus  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  In 
the  day-tlme,  they  had  the  range  of  a  hall,  and  at  night 
retired  each  to  his  own  bed,  never  intruding  into  that 
of  another. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap  into  my  lap, 
nise  himself  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from 
my  temples.  He  would  suffer  me  to  take  him  up»  and 
to  carry  him  about  in  my  arms,  and  has  more  than  once 
fallen  test  asleep  upon  my  knee.  He  was  ill  three 
days,  during  which  time  I  nursed  him,  kept  him  apart 
from  his  fellows,  that  they  might  not  molest  him,  (for, 
like  many  wild  animate,  they  pemcute  one  of  their  own 
species  that  is  sick,)  and  by  constant  care  and  trying 
him  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to  perfect 
health.  No  creature  could  be  more  grateful  than  my 
patient  after  his  recovery;  a  sentiment  which  he  most 
significantly  expressed  by  licking  my  hand,  first  the  back 
of  it,  then  the  palm,  then  every  finger  separetely,  then 
between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  no  part  of 
it  unsaluted ;  a  ceremony  which  he  never  peri)rmed  but 
once  again  upon  a  stmilar  occasion.  Finding  him  ex. 
tremely  tractable,  I  made  it  my  custom  to  cany  him 
always  after  break&st  into  the  garden,  ithme  he  hid 
himself  generally  under  the  leaves  of  a  cucumber  vine, 
sleeping  or  chewing  the  cud  till  evening;  in  the  leaves 
also  of  that  vine  he  found  a  favourite  repast.  I  had  not 
long  habituated  him  to  this  taste  of  liberty,  before  he 
began  to  be  impatient  for  the  return  of  the  time  when  he 
might  ei^oy  it.  He  would  invito  me  to  the  garden  by 
drumming  upon  my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such  ex. 
pression,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  misintorprat.  If  this 
rhetoric  did  not  immediatoly  succeed,  he  would  take  the 
skirt  of  my  coat  between  his  teeth  and  pull  at  it  with 
all  his  force.  Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly 
temed,  the  shyness  of  his  nature  was  done  away,  and 
on  the  whole  it  was  visible  by  many  symptoms,  which 
I  have  not  raom  to  enumeratoj  that  he  was  happier 


sembles  that  of  their  skin ;  it  i^  open  to  the 
south  in  winter,  and  to  the  north  in  summer. 
The  hare,  when  it  hears  the  hounds  at  a  dis- 
tance, flies  for  some  time  through  a  natural 
impulse)  without   managing  its  strength^  or 

in  human  sodety,  than  when  shut  up  with  his  naturel 
companions. 

Not  so  Tiney:  upon  him  the  kindest  treatment  hid 
not  the  least  efliict.  He  too  was  sick,  and  in  his  sick, 
neos  had  an  equal  share  of  my  attention ;  but  if,  after 
his  recovery,  I  took  the  liberty  te  stroke  him,  he  would 
grunt,  strike  with  his  fore  feet,  spring  forward,  and  bite. 
He  was,  however,  very  entertaining  in  his  way;  even 
his  surliness  was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in  his  play  he  pre- 
served such  an  air  of  grevlty,  and  performed  his  feats 
with  such  a  solemnity  of  maimer,  that  in  him  too  I  had 
an  agreeable  companion. 

Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown,  and 
whose  death  was  occasioned  by  his  being  turned  into 
his  box,  which  had  been  washed,  while  It  was  yet  damp, 
was  a  hare  of  great  humour  and  drollery.  Puss  was 
tamed  by  gentle  usage ;  Tiney  was  not  te  be  temed  at 
all ;  and  Bess  had  a  courage  aifd  confidence  that  made 
him  tame  from  the  begiiming.  I  always  admitted  them 
inte  the  parlour  after  supper,  when,  the  carpet  affording 
their  feet  a  firm  hold,  they  would  frisk,  and  bound,  and 
play  a  thousand  gambols,  in  which  Bess,  being  remark, 
ably  strong  and  fearless,  was  alwajrs  superior  to  the  rest, 
and  proved  himself  the  Vestris  of  the  party.  One 
evening  the  cat  being  in  the  room,  had  the  hardiness  to 
p^  Bess  upon  the  cheek,  an  indignity  which  he  resented, 
by  drumming  upon  her  back  with  such  violence,  that 
the  cat  was  happy  to  escape  from  under  his  paws  and 
hide  heraelf. 

I  describe  these  animals  as  having  each  a  character 
of  his  own.  Such  they  were  in  fact,  and  their  coun> 
tenances  were  so  expressive  of  that  character,  that  when 
I  looked  only  on  the  face  of  either,  I  immediately  knew 
which  it  was.  It  is  said  that  a  shepherd,  however  nu. 
merous  his  flock,  soon  becomes  so  familiar  with  their 
features,  that  he  can  by  that  indication  only,  distinguish 
each  from  all  the  rest ;  and  yet,  to  a  common  observer, 
the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible.  I  doubt  not  that 
the  same  discrimination  in  the  cast  of  countenances 
would  be  discoverable  in  hares,  and  am  persuaded  that 
among  a  thousand  of  them,  no  two  could  be  found  exact- 
ly similar:  a  circumstance  little  suspected  by  those  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  to  observe  it.  These  creatures 
have  a  singular  sagacity  in  discovering  the  minutest 
alteration  that  Is  made  in  the  place  to  which  they  are 
accvBtomed,  and  instantly  apply  their  nose  to  the  ex- 
amination of  a  new  object.  A  small  hole  being  burned 
in  the  carpet,  it  was  mended  with  a  patch,  and  that 
patch  in  a  moment  underwent  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
They  seem  too  to  be  very  much  directed  by  the  smell 
in  the  choice  of  their  favourites:  to  some  persons,  though 
they  saw  them  dally,  they  tould  never  be  reconclM, 
and  would  even  scream  when  they  attempted  to  touch 
them ;  but  a  miller  coming  in,  engaged  their  afiections 
at  once ;  his  powdered  coat  had  charms  that  were  irre- 
sistible. It  is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  me  to 
hold  the  sportsman's  amusement  in  abhorrence;  he 
little  knows  what  amiable  creatores  he  persecutes,  of 
what  gretitude  they  are  capable,  how  cheerful  they  are 
in  their  spirits,  what  ei^oyment  they  have  of  life,  and 
that,  impressed  as  they  seem  with  a  peculiar  dread  of 
man,  it  Is  only  because  man  gives  them  peculiar  cause 
for  it. 

That  I  may  not  be  tedious,  t  will  just  give  a  shoi-t 
summary  of  those  articles  of  diet  that  suit  them  best 

I  take  it  to  be  a  generel  opinion  that  they  graze,  but 
it  is  an  erroneous  one,  at  least  grass  is  not  their  staple ; 
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consulting  any  other  means  but  speed  for  its 
safety.  Having  attained  some  hill  or  rising 
ground,  and  left  the  dogs  so  far  behind  that 
it  no  longer  hears  their  cries,  it  stops,  rears 
on  its  hinder  legs,  and  at  length  looks  back 
to  see  if  it  has  not  lost  its  pursuers.  But  these, 
having  once  fallen  upon  the  scent,  pursue 
slowly  and  with  united  skill,  and  the  poor 
animal  soon  again  hears  the  fatal  tidings  of 
their  approach.  Sometimes  when  sore  hunted 
it  will  start  a  fresh  hare,  and  squat  in  the 
same  form;  sometimes  it  will  creep  under  the 
door  of  a  sheep-cot,  and  hide  among  the  sheep; 
sometimes  it  will  run  among  them,  and  no 
vigilance  can  drive  it  from  the  flock ;  some 
will  enter  holes  like  the  rabbit,  which  the 
hunters  call  going  to  vaidt;  some  will  go  up 
one  side  of  the  hedge  and  come  down  the 
other;  and  it  has  been  known  that  a  bare 
sorely  hunted  has  got  upon  the  top  of  a  quick, 
set  hedge,  and  run  a  good  way  thereon,  by 
which  it  has  effectually  evaded  the  hounds. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  also  for  tbem  to  betake 
themselves  to  furze  bushes,  and  to  leap  from 
one  to  another,  by  which  the  dogs  are  fre- 
quently misled.  However,  the  first  doubling 
a  hare  makes  is  generally  a  key  to  all  its 


they  seem  rather  to  use  it  medfclnally,  soon  quitting  it 
for  leaves  of  almost  any  kind.  Sow-thistle,  dandelion, 
and  lettuce  are  their  faTourite  vegetables,  especially  the 
last.  I  discovered  by  accident,  that  fine  white  sand  is 
in  great  estimation  with  them ;  I  suppose  as  a  digestive. 
It  happened  that  I  was  cleaning  a  bird-rage  while  the 
hares  were  with  me ;  I  placed  a  pot  filled  with  such 
sand  upon  the  floor,  which  being  at  once  directed  to  by 
a  strong  instinct,  they  devoured  voraciously;  since  that 
time  I  have  generally  taicen  care  to  see  tliem  well  sup- 
plied with  it.  They  account  green  com  a  delicacy, 
both  blade  and  stalk,  but  the  ear  they  seldom  eat; 
straw  of  any  kind,  especially  wheat  straw,  is  another  of 
their  dainties;  they  will  feed  greedily  upon  oats,  but  if 
furnished  with  clean  straw  never  want  them ;  it  serves 
them  also  for  a  bed,  and  if  shaken  up  daily,  will  be  kept 
sweet  and  dry  for  a  considerable  time.  They  do  not 
indeed  require  aromatic  herbs,  but  will  eat  a  small  quan. 
tity  of  them  with  great  relish,  and  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  plant  called  musk;  they  seem  to  resemble  siuep 
in  this,  that  if  their  pasture  be  too  succulent,  they  are 
very  subject  to  the  rot:  to  prevent  which,  I  always  made 
bread  their  principal  nourishment,  and  filling  a  pan  with 
it  cut  into  small  squares,  placed  it  every  evening  in  their 
chambers,  for  .they  feed  only  at  evening  and  in  the 
night:  during  the  winter  when  vegetables  were  not  to 
be  got,  I  mingled  this  mess  of  bread  with  shreds  of 
carrot,  adding  to  it  the  rind  of  apples,  cut  extremely 
thin ;  for  though  they  are  fond  of  the  paring,  the  apple 
itself  disgusts  them.  These  however  not  being  a  suf- 
ficient substitute  for  the  juice  of  summer  herbs,  they 
must  at  this  time  be  supplied  with  water;  but  so 
placed  that  they  cannot  overset  it  into  their  beds.  I 
must  not  omit,  that  occasionally  they  are  much  plea^d 
with  twigs  of  hawthorn,  and  of  the  common  brier, 
eating  even  the  very  wood  when  it  is  of  cousiderable 
thickness. 

Bess,  I  have  said,  died  young  ;  Ttney  lived  to  be 
nine  years  old,  and  died  at  last,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
of  some  hurt  in  his  loins  by  a  fall ;  Puss  is  still  living, 


future  attempts  of  that  kind,  the  latter  being 
exactly  like  the  former.  The  young  hares 
tread  heavier  and  leave  a  stronger  scent  than 
the  old,  because  their  limbs  are  weaker ;  and 
tlie  more  this  forlorn  creature  tires,  the  heavier 
it  treads,  and  the  stronger  is  the  scent  it  leaves. 
A  buck,  or  male  hare,  is  known  by  its  choos. 
ing  to  run  upon  hard  highways,  feeding 
farther  from  the  wood-sides,  and  making  its 
doubling  of  a  greater  compass  than  the  female. 
The  male  having  made  a  turn  or  two  about 
its  form,  frequently  leads  the  hounds  five  or 
six  miles  on  a  stretch ;  but  the  female  keeps 
close  by  some  covert  side,  turns,  crosses,  and 
winds  among  the  bushes  like  a  rabbit,  and 
seldom  runs  directly  forward.  In  general, 
however,  both  male  and  female  regulate  their 
conduct  according  to  the  weather.  In  a 
moist  day  they  hold  by  the  highways  more 
than  at  any  other  time,  because  the  scent  is 
then  strongest  upon  the  grass.  If  they  come 
to  the  side  of  a  grove  or  spring,  they  forbear 
to  enter,  but  squat  down  by  ^e  side  thereof 
until  the  hounds  have  overshot  them;  and  then, 
turning  along  their  former  path,  make  to  their 
old  form,  from  which  they  vainly  hope  for 
protection.' 

and  has  completed  his  tenth  year,  discovering  no  signs 
of  decay,  nor  even  of  age,  except  that  he  is  grown  mor^ 
discreet  and  less  frolicsome  than  be  was.  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  observing  that  I  have  lately  introduced  a 
dog  to  his  acquaintance,  a  spaniel  that  had  never  seen  a 
hare,  to  a  hare  that  had  never  seen  a  spaniel.  I  did  it 
with  great  caution,  but  there  was  no  real  need  of  it. 
Puss  discovered  no  token  of  fear,  nor  Marquis  the  least 
symptom  of  hostility.  There  is  therefore,  it  sbookl 
seem,  no  natural  antipathy  between  dog  and  hare,  bat 
the  pursuit  of  the  one  occasions  the  flight  of  the  other, 
and  the  dog  pursues  because  he  is  trained  to  it ;  they 
eat  bread  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  saroe  hand,  and 
are  in  all  respects  8oc{al)le  and  friendly. 

I  should  not  do  complete  justice  to  my  subject,  did  I 
not  add  that  they  have  no  ill  scent  belonging  to  them, 
that  they  are  indefatigahly  nice  in  keeping  Uiemselves 
clean,  for  which  purpose  nature  has  furnished  them  with 
a  brush  under  each  foot ;  and  that  they  are  never  infe^ 
ted  by  any  vermin. 

May  88,  1784. 

Memorandum  /ound  among  Mr  Oiwper*9  papert, 

Tuesday^  March  0,  1786. 

This  day  died  poor  Puss,  aged  eleven  yeai^,  eleven 
mouths.  He  died  between  twelve  and  one  at  noon,  of 
mere  old  age,  and  apparently  without  pain. 

>  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  hare  by  the  eye  is  well 
known.  It  is  an  art  greatly  facilitated  by  experience, 
although  not  one  person  in  ten  who  attempts  it  sticceeds 
in  it.  But  here  we  recognise  the  hand  that  furnished 
her  with  such  means  for  her  security :  aS|  from  the  delt> 
cacy  of  her  flesh,  she  is  the  prey  of  every  carnivorous 
animal,  and  her  means  of  defence  are  confined  only  to 
her  flight.  In  going  to  lier  form,  she  consults  the 
weather,  ef^peciaiiy  the  wind,  lying  always,  when  she 
can,  with  her  head  to  face  it.  After  harvest,  hares  are 
found  in  all  situations;  in  stubble  fields,  hedge-rows, 
woods,  and  brakes ;  but  when  the  leaves  fall,  they  pre- 
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Harea  are  divided,  by  the  hunters,  into 
mountain  and  meaaled  hares.  The  former  are 
more  swift,  vigorous,  and  have  the  flesh  better 
tasted;  the  latter  chiefly  freouent  the  marches, 
when  hunted  keep  among  low  grounds,  and 
their  flesh  is  moist,  white,  and  flabby.  When 
the  male  and  female  keep  one  particular  spot, 
they  will  not  sufier  any  strange  hare  to  make 
its  form  in  the  same  quarter;  so  that  it  is 
usually  said,  that  the  more  you  hunt,  the  more 
hares  you  shall  have;  for,  having  killed  one 
hare,  others  come  and  take  possession  of  its 
form.  Many  of  these  animals  are  found  to 
live  in  woods  and  thickets,  but  they  aro  na- 
turally fond  of  the  open  country,  and  are  con- 
strained only  by  fear  to  take  shelter  in  places 
that  afibrd  them  neither  a  warm  sun  nor  an 
agreeable  pasture.  Thev  are  therefore  usu- 
ally seen  stealing  out  of  the  hedges  of  the 
wood  to  taste  the  grass  that  grows  shorter  and 
sweeter  in  the  open  fields  than  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees;  however,  they  seldom  miss 
of  being  pursued;  and  every  excursion  is  a 
new  adventure.  They  are  shot  at  by  poach, 
ers;  traced  by  their  footsteps  in  the  snow; 
caught  in  springs;  dogSy  birds,  and  cats,  are 
all  combined  against  them;  ants,  snakes,  and 
adders,  drive  them  from  their  forms,  especially 
in  summer;  even  fleas,  from  which  most  other 
animals  are  free,  persecute  this  poor  creature; 
and  so  various  are  its  enemies,  that  it  is  sel- 
dom permitted  to  reach  even  that  short  term 
to  which  it  is  limited  by  nature. 

The  soil  and  climate  have  their  influence 
upon  this  animal,  as  well  as  on  most  others. 
In  the  countries  bordering  on  the  north  pole, 
they  become  white  in  wmter,  and  are  often 
seen  in  great  troops  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
running  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  or  the 


fer  lying  upon  open  groand,  and  particularly  on  a  stale 
&II0W,  that  is,  one  which  has  been  some  time  ploughed ; 
as  lilcewise  after  frost,  and  towards  the  spring  of  the 
year.  In  furze,  or  gorse,  they  He  so  close  as  to  allow 
themselves  nearly  to  be  trodden  upon,  rather  than  quit 
their  form.  The  down  or  upland-bred  hare  shows  best 
sport;  that  bred  in  a  wet  marshy  district,  the  worst, 
although  the  scent  from  the  latter  may  be  the  stronger. 
If  a  hare,  when  not  viewed  away,  runs  slowly  at  first,  it 
is  generally  a  sign  that  she  is  an  old  one,  and  likely  to 
aflbrd  sport;  but  hares  never  run  so  well  as  when  they 
do  not  know  where  they  are.  Thus,  trapped  hares, 
turned  out  before  hound?,  almost  invariably  run  straight 
on  end,  and  generally  till  they  can  run  no  longer;  and 
they  general^  go  straight  in  a  fog.  The  chase  of  the 
hare  has  been  altered,  and  rendered  lees  difficult  in  some 
degree,  by  the  improvement  of  the  hound  used  in  it 

The  diflerence  in  the  terms  used  in  hare-huntlng  and 
fox-hunting  is  comprised  In  a  few  words: — Harriers  are 
cast  oi^  in  the  morning ;  fox-hounds  thrown  ofl*.  The 
hare  is  found  by  the  quest  or  trail ;  the  fox  by  the  drag. 
The  hare  is  on  her  form  or  seat ;  the  fox  in  his  kennel. 
The  young  hare  is  a  leveret ;  a  fox  a  year  old  is  a  cub. 
The  view  holloa  of  the  hare  is,  "  Oone  away ;"  of  a  fox, 
"  Tallyho."  The  hare  doubles  in  chase ;  the  fox  heads 
back,  or  is  headed.    The  harrier  Is  at  fault;  the  fox. 

VOL  1. 


Jenisca,  and  are  as  white  as  the  snow  they 
tread  on.  Thev  are  caught  in  traps  for  tlie 
sake  of  their  skins,  which,  on  the  spot,  are 
sold  for  less  than  aeyen  shillings  a  hundred. 
Their  fur  is  well  known  to  form  a  consider- 
able article  in  the  hat  manufacture;  and  wo 
accordingly  import  vast  quantities  of  it  from 
those  countries  where  the  hare  abounds  in  such 
plentv.  They  are  found  also  entirelv  black, 
but  these  in  much  less  quantities  than  the 
former  ;^  and  even  some  have  beeh  seen  with 
horns,  though  these  but  rarely.' 

The  hares  in  the  hot  countries,  particularly 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Barbary,  are  smaller 
than  ours:  those  bred  in  the  Milanese  country 
are  said  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.'  There  is 
scarcely  a  country  where  this  animal  is  not  to 
be  found,  from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  the  polar  circle.*  The  natives  of 
Guinea  knock  them  on  the  head  as  they  come 
down  to  the  sides  of  the  rivers  to  drink.  They 
also  surround  the  place  where  they  are  seen 
in  numbers,  and  clattering  a  short  stick,  which 
every  man  carries,  agamst  that  which  the 
person  next  him  carries,  they  diminish  their 
circle  gradually,  till  the  hares  are  cooped  up 
in  the  midst  They  then  altogether  throw 
their  sticks  in  among  them,  and  with  such 
deadly  force,  that  they  seldom  fail  of  killing 
great  numbers  at  a  time.* 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  has  been  esteemed 
a  delicacy  among  some  nations,  and  it  is  held 
in  detestation  by  others.  The  Jews,  the  an. 
cient  Britons,  and  the  Mahometans,  all  con. 
sidered  it  as  an  unclean  animal,  and  religious- 
ly abstained  from  it  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  scarce  any  other  people,  however  barbarous 
at  present,  that  do  not  consider  it  as  the  most 
agreeable  food.     Fashion  seems  to  preside  and 


hound  at  check.  The  hare  is  pricked  by  the  foot ;  the 
fox  is  balled  or  padded.  The  hare  squats ;  the  fox  lies 
down,  stops,  or  hangs  in  cover;  the  "  who-whoop"  signi. 
fies  the  death  of  each. 

1  Klein.  Disp.  Quadrup.  p.  62.  '  Johnston  de  Qua. 
drup.  1.  ii.  c.  8.      '  Dictionnaire  Raisonnie,  Lievre. 

*  The  Tapeti  or  Brarillan  hare  is  the  smallest  of  the 
known  species.  From  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tail,  it  measures  about  eighteen  inches,  and 
the  tail  itself  with  the  hair  upon  it,  which  makes  it 
round,  does  not  exceed  ten  lines.  The  fur  is  varied, 
brown,  black,  and  yellowish  above,  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  red  brown,  without  any  sprinkling  of  jrellow; 
the  cheeks  are  greyish ;  a  lightish  line  passes  round  the 
eyes ;  the  kiwer  edge  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  under 
part  of  the  head ;  the  chest,  and  belly  and  insides  of  the 
lege,  tre  white.  The  Tapeti  does  not  burrow  in  the 
earth,  but  lives  in  woods  and  sits  on  the  surface  like  the 
common  hare;  when  hunted,  1^  endeavours  to  hide 
himself  under  the  trunks  of  trees ;  or  in  the  high  grass. 
The  flesh  tastes  like  that  el  the  rabbit  The  female  is 
said  to  bring  forth  but  one  litter  of  three  or  four  in  the 
year.  The  FucaekeciS  Braiil  and  Chili,  though  usually 
classed  among  the  hares,  seems  to  bekmg  to  a  subgenus, 
analogous  to  the  chinchilla. 

A  Hist.  Geo.  des  Voyages,  torn.  iv.  p.  171. 
3i 
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goyem  all  the  senses;  what  mankind  at  one 
time  consider  as  beautiful,  fragrant,  or  sa- 
voury, may  at  another  time,  or  among  other 
nations,  be  regarded  as  deformed,  disgustful, 
or  ilUtasted.  That  flesh  which  the  ancient 
Romans  so  much  admired,  as  to  call  it  the 
food  of  the  wise,  was,  among  the  Jews  and 
the  Druids,  thought  unfit  to  be  eaten;  and 
even  the  modems,  who,  like  the  Romans,  con- 
sider the  flesh  of  this  animal  as  a  delicacy, 
have  very  difierent  ideas  as  to  dressing  it 
With  us  it  is  simply  served  up  without  much 
seasoning;  but  Apicius  shows  us  the  manner 
of  dressing  a  hare  in  true  Roman  taste,  with 
parsley,  rice,  vinegar,  cummin  seed,  and  cori- 
ander. ^ 

THE  KABBIT.' 

{See  Plale  XIII,  fy,  Ifi.) 

The  hare  and  the  rabbit,  though  so  very 
nearly  resembling  each  other  in  form  and  dis- 
position,  are  yet  distinct  kinds,  as  they  refuse 
to  mix  with  each  other.  Mr  Bufibn  bred  up 
several  of  both  kinds  in  the  same  place ;  but 
from  being  at  first  indiflerent,  they  soon  be- 
came  enemies ;  and  their  combats  were  ge- 
nerally continued  until  one  of  them  was  dis- 
abled  or  destroyed.  However,  though  these 
experiments  were  not  attended  with  success, 
I  am  assured  that  nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  an  animal  bred  between  these  two,  but 
which,  like  the  mule,  is  marked  with  sterili- 
ty. Nay,  it  has  been  actually  known  that 
the  rabbit  couples  with  animals  of  a  much 
more  distant  nature ;  and  there  is  at  present 
in  the  Museum  at  Brussels,  a  creature  covered 
with  feathers  and  hair,  and  said  to  be  bred  be- 
tween  a  rabbit  and  a  hen.  The  fecundity  of 
the  rabbit  is  still  greater  than  that  of  the 
hare ;  and  if  we  should  calculate  the  produce 
from  a  single  pair  in  one  year,  the  number 

1  Vid.  Apicii,  &c. 

'  I1ie  nbbit  it  said  to  be  originally  from  Spain,  but  it 
has  been  for  agee  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  is 
now  transported  into  Africa  and  America.  Domestica- 
tion has  produced  Tarioos  varieties  in  tliese  animals, 
blaclc,  siWery  white,  end  some  with  long  siUcy  hairs, 
called  Angora  rabbits. 

We  are  assured  on  the  authority  of  those  who  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  that  rabbits  live  in  a 
social  state,  and  take  an  interest  in  each  other,  and  even 
haTO  something  like  respect  for  the  right  of  property. 
In  their  republic,  as  in  that  of  Lacednmon,  old  age, 
parental  affection,  and  hereditiry  rights  are  respected; 
the  same  burrow  is  said  to  pass  from  father  to  son,  and 
lineally  from  generation  to  generation;  it  is  never  aban- 
doned by  the  same  family  without  necessity,  but  is  en. 
larged  as  the  number  of  the  family  increases  by  the  ad- 
dition of  more  galleries  or  apartments.  This  succession  of 
patrimony,  this  right  of  property  among  these  animals, 
has  been  long  obeerred,  nor  hare  the  modem  investi- 
gati«D8  in  soology  disproved  its  existence.— Gr^A. 


would  be  amazing.  They  breed  seven  times 
in  a  year,  and  bring  eight  young  ones  each 
time.  On  a  supposition,  therefore,  that  this 
happens  regularly,  at  the  end  of  four  years  a 
couple  of  rabbits  shall  see  a  progeny  of  al- 
most  a  million  and  a  half.  From  hence  we 
must  justly  apprehend  beine  overstocked  by 
their  increase;  but,  happily  for  mankind, 
their  enemies  are  numerous,  and  their  nature 
inoffensive;  so  that  their  destruction  bears  a 
near  proportion  to  their  fertility. 

But  although  their  numbers  be  diminished 
by  every  beast  and  bird  of  prey,  and  still 
more  by  man  himself,  yet  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  extirpation.  The  hare  is  a  poor  de- 
fenceless animal,  that  has  nothing  but  its 
swiftness  to  depend  on  for  safety;  its  numbers 
are,  therefore,  every  day  decreasing;  and  in 
countries  that  are  well  peopled,  the  species 
are  so  much  kept  under,  that  laws  are  made 
for  their  preservation.  Still,  however,  it  is 
most  likely  that  they  will  be  at  last  totally 
destroyed ;  and,  like  the  wolf  or  the  elk  in 
some  countries,  be  only  kept  in  remembrance. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  rabbit,  its  fecnn. 
dity  being  greater,  and  its  means  of  safety 
more  certain*  The  hare  seems  to  have  more 
various  arts  and  instincts  to  escape  its  par. 
suers,  by  doubling,  squatting,  and  windiing; 
the  rabbit  has  but  one  art  of  defence  alone, 
but  in  that  one  finds  safety,  by  making  itself 
a  hole,  where  it  continues  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  and  breeds  up  its  young;  there  it  con- 
tinues secure  from  the  fox,  the  hound,  the 
kite,  and  every  other  enemy. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  retreat  be  safe 
and  convenient,  the  rabbit  does  not  seem  to 
be  naturally  fond  of  keeping  there.  It  loves 
the  sunny  field  and  the  open  pasture;  it  seems 
to  be  a  chilly  animal,  and  dislikes  the  cold- 
ness  of  its  under-ground  habitation,  [t  is, 
therefore,  continually  but,  when  it  does  not 
fear  disturbance;  and  the  female  often  brings 
forth  her  young  at  a  distance  from  the  warren, 
in  a  hole,  not  above  a  foot  deep  at  the  most 
There  she  suckles  them  for  about  a  month, 
covering  them  over  with  moss  and  grass, 
whenever  she  goes  to  pasture,  and  scratching 
them  up  at  her  return.'  It  has  been  said,  in- 
deed, that  this  shallow  hole  without  the  war- 


'  The  care  with  which  a  doe  rabbit  provides  for  her 
young  is  very  remarkable.  She  not  only  makes  a  nest 
of  the  softtft  hay,  from  which  she  carefully  munches 
out  all  the  harder  portions,  but  she  actually  strips  the 
fur  or  down  off  her  own  breast  to  spread  over  the  hay. 
At  6rst  she  covers  up  her  young  ones  with  the  same 
materials  in  order  to  keep  them  warm,  uncovering  them 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  suck.  She  is  also 
extremely  careful  in  proportioning  this  covering  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather  and  the  tenderness  or  strength 
of  her  ofllpring,  gradually  diminishing  it  as  they  grow 
more  robust. 
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ren  m  made  lest  the  male  should  attack  and 
destroy  her  youne;  but  I  have  seen  the  male 
himself  attend  the  young  there,  lead  them 
out  to  feed,  and  conduct  uiem  back  upon  the 
return  of  the  dam.  This  external  retreat 
seems  a  kind  of  country  house,  at  a  distance 
from  the  general  habitation;  it  is  usually 
made  near  some  spot  of  excellent  pasture ,  or 
in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  sprouting  com.  To 
this  both  male  and  female  often  retire  from  the 
warren,  lead  their  young  by  night  to  the  food 
which  lies  so  convenient,  and,  ifnot  disturbed, 
continue  there  till  they  are  grown  up.  There 
they  find  a  greater  variety  of  pasture  than 
near  the  warren,  which  is  generally  eaten 
bare;  and  enjoy  a  warmer  sun,  by  covering 
themselves  up  in  a  shallower  hole.  When- 
ever they  are  disturbed,  they  then  forsake 
their  retreat  of  pleasure  for  one  of  safety; 
they  fly  to  the  warren  with  their  utmost 
speed;  and  if  the  way  be  short,  there  is 
scarcely  any  dog,  how  swift  soever,  that  can 
overtake  them. 

But  It  does  not  always  happen  that  these 
animals  are  possessed  of  one  of  these  external 
apartments ;  they  most  usually  bring  forth 
their  young  in  the  warren,  but  always  in  a 
hole,  separate  from  the  male.  On  these  oc- 
casions,  tbe  female  digs  herself  a  hole,'  dif. 
ferent  from  the  ordinary  one,  by  being  more 
intricate;  at  the  bottom  of  which  she  makes  a 
more  ample  apartment  This  done,  she  pulls  off 
from  her  belly  a  good  quantity  of  her  hair, 
with  which  she  makes  a  kind  of  bed  for  her 
voung.  During  the  two  first  days  she  never 
leaves  them;  and  does  not  stir  out  but  to  pro- 
cure nourishment,  which  she  takes  with  the 
utmost  despatch;  in  this  manner  suckling  her 
young  for  near  six  weeks  until  they  are  strong, 
and  able  to  go  abroad  themselves.  During 
all  this  time,  the  male  seldom  visits  their  se. 
parate  apartments;  but  when  they  are  erown 
up,  so  as  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  he 
then  seems  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  off- 
spring, takes  them  between  his  paws,  smooths 
their  skins,  and  licks  their  eyes;  all  of  them, 
one  after  the  other,  have  an  equal  share  in 
his  caresses. 

In  this  manner  the  rabbit,  when  wild,  con. 
suits  its  pleasure  and  its  safety;  but  those  that 
are  bred  up  tame,  do  not  take  the  trouble  of 
digging  a  hole,  conscious  of  being  already 
protected.  It  has  also  been  observed,'  that 
when  people,  to  make  a  warren,  stock  it  with 
tame  rabbits,  these  animals,  having  been  un- 
accustomed to  the  art  of  scraping  a  hole,  con- 
tinue exposed  to  the  weather,  and  every  other 
accident,  without  ever  burrowing.  Their  im- 
mediate offspring  also  are  equally  regardless 
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of  their  safety:  and  it  is  not  till  after  two  or 
three  generations  that  these  animals  begin  to 
find  the  necessity  and  convenience  of  an  asy- 
lum, and  practise  an  art  which  they  could  only 
learn  from  nature. 

Rabbits  of  the  domestic  breed,  like  all  other 
animals  that  are  under  the  protection  of  man, 
are  of  various  colours;  white,  brown,  black, 
and  mouse-colour.  The  black  are  the  most 
scarce;  the  brown,  white,  and  mouse-colour, 
are  in  greater  plenty.  Most  of  the  wild  rab- 
bits are  of  a  brown,  and  it  is  the  colour  which 
prevails  among  the  species;  for  in  every  nest 
of  rabbits,  whether  the  parents  be  black  or 
white,  there  are  some  brown  ones  found  of  the 
number.  But,  in  England,  there  are  many 
warrens  stocked  with  me  mouse-colour  kinds, 
which  some  say  came  originally  from  an  island 
in  the  river  Humber,  and,  which  still  continue 
their  original  colour,  after  a  great  number  of 
successive  generations.  A  gentleman,'  who 
bred  up  tame  rabbits  for  his  amusement,  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  production:  "  I 
began"  says  he,  ''by  having  but  one  male 
and  female  only;  the  male  was  entirely  white, 
and  the  female  brown;  but,  in  their  posterity, 
the  number  of  the  brown  by  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  colour:  there  were  some 
white,  some  particoloured,  and  some  black. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  the  descendants 
were  obedient  and  submissive  to  their  common 
parent;  he  was  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  hb  superior  whiteness  ;  and,  however 
numerous  the  other  males  were,  this  kept  them 
all  in  subjection.  Whenever  they  quarrelled 
among  each  other,  either  for  their  females  or 
provisions,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  noise,  he 
ran  up  to  ihem  with  all  despatch,  and,  upon  his 
appearance,  all  was  instantly  reduced  to  peace 
and  order.  If  he  caught  any  of  them  in  the 
fact,  he  instantly  punished  them,  as  an  exam- 
pie  to  the  rest  Another  instance  of  his  su- 
periority was,  that  having  accustomed  them 
to  come  to  me  with  the  call  of  a  whistle,  the 
instant  this  signal  was  given  I  saw  him  mar- 
shalling them  up,  leading  them  the  foremost, 
and  then  suffering  them  all  to  file  off  before 
him." 

The  rabbit,*  though  less  than  the  hare, 
generally  lives  longer.  As  these  animals 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  their  bur. 
row,  where  they  continue  at  ease  and  unmo- 
lested,  they  have  nothing  to  prevent  the  regu- 
larity  of  their  health,  or  the  due  course  of  their 
nourishment  They  are,  therefore,  generally 
found  fatter  than  the  hare  ;  but  their  flesh  is, 
notwithstanding,  much  less  delicate.  That  of 
the  old  ones,  in  particular,  is  hard,  tough,  and 
dry;  but  it  is  said,  that  in  warmer  countries 


>  Mr  Moutler,  m  quoted  by  Mr  Bnffon.    Ibid. 
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they  are  better  tasted.  This  may  very  well 
be,  as  the  rabbit,  though  so  very  plentiful  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  nevertheless  a 
native  of  the  warmer  climates;  and  has  been 
originally  imported  into  these  kingdoms  from 
Spain.  In  that  country,  and  in  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  are  told  that 
they  once  multiplied  in  such  numbers  as  to 
prove  the  greatest  nuisance  to  the  natives. 
They  at  first  demanded  military  aid  to  des- 
troy  them;  but  soon  after  they  called  in  the 
assistance  of  ferrets,  which  originally  came 
from  Africa,  and  these,  with  much  more  ease 
and  expedition,  contrived  to  lessen  the  calam- 
ity. In  fact,  rabbits  are  found  to  love  a  warm 
climate,  and  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the 
cold  of  the  north;  so  that  in  Sweden  they  are 
obliged  to  be  Jittered  in  the  houses.  It  is 
otherwise  in  all  the  tropical  climates,  where 
they  are  extremely  common,  and  where  they 
seldom  burrow,  as  with  us.  The  English 
counties  that  are  most  noted  for  these  animals, 
are  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge- 
shire. They  delight  in  grounds  of  a  sandy 
soil,  which  are  warmer  than  those  of  clay; 
and  which  also  furnish  a  softer  and  liner  pas- 
ture. 

The  tame  rabbits  are  larger  than  the  wild 
ones  from  their  taking  more  nourishment,  and 
using  less  exercise ;  but  their  flesh  is  not  so 
good,  being  more  insipid  and  softer.  In  order 
to  improve  it,  they  are  chiefly  fed  upoa  bran, 
and  are  stinted  in  their  water ;  for  if  indulged 
in  too  great  plenty  of  moist  food,  they  are  apt, 
as  the  feeders  express  it,  to  grow  rotten.  The 
hair  or  fur  is  a  very  useful  commodity,  and  is 
employed  in  England  for  several  purposes,  as 
well  when  the  skin  is  dressed  with  it  on,  as 
when  it  is  pulled  oS.  The  skins,  especially 
the  white,  are  used  for  lining  clothes,  and  are 
considered  as  a  cheap  imitation  of  ermine. 
The  skin  of  the  male  is  usually  preferred,  as 
being  the  most  lasting,  but  it  is  coarser  ;  that 
on  the  belly,  in  either  sex,  is  the  best  and 
finest  But  the  chief  use  made  of  rabbit's  fur 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  hats ;  it  is  always 
mixed,  in  certain  proportions,  with  the  fur  of 
the  beaver ;  and  it  is  said  to  give  the  latter 
more  strength  and  consistence. 

The  Syrian  rabbit,  like  all  other  animals 
bred  in  that  country,  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  hair ;  it  falls  along  the  sides  in 
wavy  wreaths,  and  is  in  some  places  curled 
at  the  end,  like  wool ;  it  is  shed  once  a  year 
in  large  masses ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  rabbit,  dragging  a  part  of  its  robe  on  the 
ground,  appears  as  if  it  had  got  another  leg, 
or  a  longer  tail  There  are  no  rabbits  natu- 
rally in  America;  however  those  that  have  been 
carried  from  Europe,  are  fomid  to  multiply  in 
the  West  India  islands  in  great  abundance. 
In  other  parts  of  that  continent,  they   have 


animals  that  in  some  measure  resemble  the 
rabbits  of  Europe  ;  and  which  most  European 
travellers  have  often  called  hares  or  rcMUs^  as 
they  happened  to  be  large  or  smalL  Their 
giving  them  even  the  name  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  my  placine  them  among  ani- 
mals of  the  hare  kind ;  silthough  they  may 
differ  in  many  of  the  most  essential  particu- 
lars. But  before  we  go  to  the  new  continent, 
we  will  first  examine  such  as  bear  even  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  the  hare  kind  at  borne. 

THE  8QUIRB£L.^ 

There  are  few  readers  that  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  figure  of  a  Squirrel  as 
that  of  the  rabbit ;  but  supposing  it  unknown 
to  any,  we  might  give  them  some  idea  of  its 
form,  by  comparing  it  to  a  rabbit,  with  shorter 
ears,  and  a  longer  tail.  The  tail  indeed,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
others,  as  it  is  extremely  long,  beautiful  and 
bushy,  spreading  like  a  fan, and  which,  when 
thrown  up  behmd,  covers  the  whole  body. 
This  serves  the  little  animal  for  a  double  pur- 
pose; when  erected,  it  serves,  like  aniimbrella, 
as  a  secure  protection  from  the  injuries  of 
the  heat  and  cold  ;  and  when  extended,  it  is 
very  instrumental  in  promoting  those  vast 
leaps  that  the  squirrel  takes  from  tree  to  tree; 
nay,  some  assert  that  it  answers  still  a  third 
purpose,  and  when  the  squirrel  takes  the 
water,  which  it  sometimes  does  upon  a  piece 
of  bark,  that  its  tail  serves  it  instead  of  a 
sail.« 

There  are  few  wild  animals  in  which  there 
are  so  many  varieties  as  in  the  squirrel.  The 
cotnmon  aguirrd  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  rab- 


bit, and  is  rather  of  a  more  reddish  brown. 
The  belly  and  breast  are  white  ;  and  the  ears 
beautifully  ornamented  with  long  tufts  oi 
hair,  of  a  deeper  colour  than  that  on  tlie  body . 
The  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  lively  ;  the 
legs  are  short  and  muscular,  like  those  of  the 
rabbit ;  but  the  toes  longer,  and   the  daws 

•  The  Common  Britisq  8aniRRBL»tliemost  interest- 
ing and  amusing  of  oiir  wild  animals*  is  figured  in  coloaxed 
Plate  XLL,  fig.  7.  The  characteristics  of  the  squirrel  tribe 
are,  incisors  5,  and  grinders  |,  f  For  representations  of 
the  Chichasee  squirrel,  see  Plate  XII.,  fig.  46 ;  of  the  leaser 
American  flying  squirrel,  PUte  XIV.,  fig.  10 ;  and  coloured 
PUte  XLL,  fig.  4. 

t  Klein.    linncua. 
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sharper,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  climbing.  When 
it  eats,  or  dresses  itself,  it  sits  erect,  like  the 
hare  or  rabbit,  making  use  of  its  fore-legs  as 
hands ;  and  chiefly  resides  in  trees.  The 
gray  Virginian  squirrel,  which  Mr  Bu£R>n  calls 
the  petit  grigy  is  larger  than  a  rabbit,  and  of 
a  grayish  oolonr.  Its  body  and  limbs  are 
thicker  than  those  of  die  common  squirrel ; 
and  its  ears  are  shorter,  and  without  tufts  at 
the  point.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
external  part  of  the  legs,  are  of  a  fine  whitish 
^ray,  with  a  beautiful  red  streak  on  each  side 
engthways.  The  tail  is  covered  with  very 
long  gray  hair,  variegated  with  black  and 
white  towards  the  extremity.  This  variety 
seems  to  be  common  to  both  continents;  and  in 
Sweden  is  seen  to  change  colour  in  winter. 
The  Barbary  squtrrdy  of  which  Mr  Bu£bn 
makes  three  varieties,  is  of  a  mixed  colour, 
between  red  and  black.  Along  the  sides 
there  are  white  and  brown  lines,  which  ren. 
der  this  animal  very  beautiful ;  but  what  still 
adds  to  its  elegance  is  that  the  belly  is  of  a 
sky  blue,  surrounded  with  white.  Some  of, 
these  hold  up  their  tail  erect;  and  others  throw 
it  forward  over  their  body.  The  Siberian 
white  squirrel  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  squir- 
rel.  The  Carolina  bladi  squirrel  is  much  big- 
ger than  the  former,  and  sometimes  tipped 
with  white  at  all  the  extremities.  The  Bra- 
siUan  squirrel,  which  Mr  Buffon  calls  the  oo- 
quallin,  is  a  beautiful  animal  of  this  kind,  and 
very  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  colours. 
Its  belly  is  of  a  bright  yellow;  its  head  and 
body  variegated  with  white,  black,  brown, 
and  orange  colour.  It  wants  the  tufts  at  the 
extremity  of  its  ears;  and  does  not  climb  trees, 
as  most  of  the  kind  are  seen  to  do.  To  this 
list  may  be  added  the  little  ground  squirrel  of 
Cktrolina,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  blackish 
stripes  on  each  side;  and,  like  the  former,  not 
delighting  in  trees. ^     Lastly,  the  squirrel  of 


*  The  ground  squirrels,  as  they  are  popularly  desig. 
Dated  (rolonred  PUte  XLL,  fi^.  8)  are  almost  exclusiTe- 
ly  limitsd  to  the  northern  and  temperate  regions  of  both 
continents.  The  palm  squirrel  of  India  and  the  Bar- 
bary squirrel  may  seem  exceptions,  but  these,  though 
they  have  been  associated  with  them  by  some  authors, 
do  not  belong  to  them,  but  occupy  an  intermediate  sta- 
tion  between  the  ground  and  the  arboreal  squirrels.  The 
species  which  the  genus  Tamitu  includes  do  not  exceed 
five  or  six,  aA  known  at  present.  The  bead  is  narrower 
and  more  pointed  than  in  the  genus  Sciunu,  of  which 
the  common  squirrel  is  the  type ;  the  fur  is  shorter,  the 
tail  less  bushy,  and  the  laterml  arrangement  of  the  hairs 
of  this  part  decidedly  less  marked.  They  have  cheek. 
IMMches,  which  the  true  squirrels  have  not,  and  seldom 
climb  trees,  unless  when  obliged  in  order  to  escape  a 
pressing  danger.  Though  dwelling  in  countries  where 
the  winter  cold  is  often  intense  and  always  severe,  they 
do  not  hybemate,  as  is  the  case  with  the  marmout  of  the 
Alps,  or  the  dormouse,  but  are  lively,  and  stirring 
abrosid  when  the  earth  is  bound  up  with  frost,  unless  in- 
deed in  the  most  northern  regions,  when  they  sqfoum 
lu  their  burrows  while  the  suow  is  upon  the  gri^iiud.   lu 


New  Spain,  which  is  of  a  deep  iron-grey  col- 
our, with  seven  longitudinal  whitish  streaks 
along  the  sides  of  the  male,  and  five  along 
those  of  the  female.  As  for  the  flying  squir- 
rels, they  are  a  distinct  kind,  and  shall  be 
treated  of  by  themselves. 

These,  which  I  suppose  to  be  but  a  few  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  squirrel,  suffi 
ciently  serve  to  show  how  extensive  this  ani- 
mal is  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  every  vari. 
ety  is  capable  of  sustaining  every  climate;  for 
few  animals  are  so  tender,  or  so  little  able  to 
endure  a  change  of  abode,  as  this.  Those 
bred  in  the  tropical  climates,  will  only  live 
near  a  warm  sun ;  while, on  the  contrary,  the 
squirrel  of  Siberia  will  scarce  endure  the 
temperature  of  ours.  These  varieties  do  not 
only  difier,  in  their  constitutions  and  colour, 
but  in  their  dispositions  also;  for  while  some 
live  on  the  tops  of  trees,  others  feed,  like  rab- 
bits,  on  vegetables  below.  Whether  any  of 
these,  so  variously  coloured,  and  so  diflerently 
disposed,  would  breed  among  each  other,  we 
cannot  tell :  and  since,  therefore,  we  are  left 
in  uncertainty  upon  this  point,  we  are  at 
liberty  either  to  consider  each  as  a  distinct 
species  by  itself;  or  only  a  variety,  that  acci- 
dent might  have  originally  produced,  and  that 
the  climate  or  soil  might  have  continued. 
For  my  own  part,  as  the  original  character  of 
the  squirrel  is  so  strongly  marked  upon  tliem 
all,  I  cannot  help  considering  them  in  the 
latter  point  of  view;  rather  as  the  common 
descendants  of  one  parent,  than  originally 
formed  with  such*distinct  similitudes. 

The  squirrel  is  a  beautiful  little  animal, 
which  is  but  half  savage;  and  which,  from 
the  gentleness  and  innocence  of  its  manners, 
deserves  our  protection.  It  is  neither  cami- 
vorous  nor  hurtful:  its  usual  food  is  fruits, 
nuts,  and  acorns;  it  is  cleanly,  nimble,  active, 

these  burrows  they  accumulate  a  large  store  of  winter, 
provision,  which  consists  of  nuts,  seeds,  herbs,  and 
grasses.  Of  one  species,  the  four- banded  ground  squir- 
rel, (^Tamiat  quadrivittatut,)  which  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  being  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  along  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Dr 
Richardson  observes  thO,  "  it  is  an  exceedingly  active 
little  animal,  and  very  industrious  in  storing  up  provis- 
ions, being  generally  observed  with  its  pouches  full  of  the 
seeds  of  liguminous  plants,  bents,  and  grasses.  It  is 
most  common  in  dry,  sandy  spots,  where  there  is  much 
underwood,  and  is  often  seen,  in  the  summer  time,  sport- 
ing among  the  branches  of  willows  and  low  bushes.  It 
is  a  lively,  restless  animal,  troublesome  to  the  hunter, 
and  often  provokes  him  to  destroy  it  by  the  angry,  chir- 
nipping  noise  it  makes  on  his  approach,  and  which  is  a 
signal  of  alarm  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 
During  the  winter  it  resides  in  a  burrow,  with  several 
openings,  made  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  is  never  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  snow  at  that  season.  When  the 
snow  disappears,  many  small  collections  of  hazeUnut 
shells,  from  which  the  kernel  has  been  extracted  by  a 
minute  hUe  gnawed  iu  the  side,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
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and  industriouB;  its  eyes  are  sparkling,  and 
its  physiognomy  marked  with  meaning.  It 
generally,  like  the  hare  and  rabbit,  sits  upon 
its  hinder  legs,  and  uses  the  fore-paws  as 
hands;  these  hare  five  elawt  or  toes,  as  they 
are  called,  and  one  of  them  is  separated 
from  the  rest  like  a  thumb.  This  animal 
seems  to  approach  the  nature  of  birds,  from 
its  lightness,  and  surprising  agility  on  the  tops 
of  trees.  It  seldom  descends  to  the  ground, 
except  in  case  of  storms,  but  jumps  from  one 
branch  to  another;  feeds,  in  spring,  on  the 
buds  and  young  shoots;  in  summer,  on  the 
ripening  fruits,  and  particularly  the  young 
cones  of  the  pine  tree.  In  autumn  it  has  an 
extensive  variety  to  feast  upon;  the  acorn,  the 
filbert,  the  chestnut,  and  the  wilding.  This 
season  of  plentyy  however,  is  not  spent  in  idle 
enjoyment;  the  provident  little  animal  gathers 
at  that  time  its  provisions  for  the  winter;  and 
cautiously  foresees  the  season  when  the  forest 
shall  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  fruitage. 

Its  nest  is  generally  formed  among  the  large 
branches  of  a  great  tree,  where  they  begin  to 
fork  off  into  small  ones.  After  choosing  the 
place  where  the  timber  begins  to  decay,  and 
a  hollow  may  the  more  easily  be  formed,  the 
squirrel  begins  by  making  a  kind  of  level  be- 
tween  the  forks;  and  then  bringing  moss, 
twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  it  binds  them  together 
with  great  art,  so  as  to  resist  the  most  violent 
storm.  This  is  covered  up  on  all  sides;  and 
has  but  a  single  openine  at  top,  which  is  just 
large  enough  to  admit  we  little  animal;  and 
this  opening  is  itself  defended  from  the  weather 
by  a  kind  of  canopy,  made  in  the  feshion  of  a 
cone,  so  that  it  throws  off  the  rain,  though 
ever  so  heavy.     The  nest  thus  formed*  with 


ground  near  iti  holes.  Mr  Say  itates  its  nett  to  be 
composed  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  burrs  of 
Monthiwm,  portions  of  the  upright  oacUu,  small  branches 
of  pine-trees,  and  other  Tegetable  productions,  sufficient 
in  some  instances  to  fill  a  cart.  On  the  banlcs  of  the 
Saskatchewan  the  mouths  of  their  burrows  are  not  so 
protected." 

In  sise  the  ground  squirrel  is  inferior  to  a  rat,  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body  being  about  six  inches,  that 
of  the  tail  three.  Its  form  is  slender; — the  eyes  are 
large,  the  ears  rounded  and  erect; — the  cheek-pouches 
of  moderate  size,  extend  a  short  way  behind  the  ear, 
and  open  into  the  mouth  between  the  incisors  and  the 
grinders.  The  general  colour  of  the  back  is  yellowish 
brown,  passing  into  red  on  the  lower  part  d  the  back 
and  spreading  orer  the  limbs.  Along  each  side  runs  a 
distinct  white  strealt,  bordered  above  and  below  by  a 
similar  line  of  blackish  brown,  and  a  line  of  this  colour 
extends  from  the  occiput  down  the  spine.  The  fur  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  white. 

The  genus  Tamiai  must  be  regarded  as  an  intenren- 
Ing  link  between  the  squirrels  and  the  marmots,  leading 
to  the  former  through  the  Barbary  and  palm  squirrel, 
and  through  the  genus  S^ermopkiku  to  the  latter.  To 
this  group  of  the  marmots  indeed  it  has  a  very  dose  %(- 
finity. 


a  very  little  opening  above>  is,  nevertheless, 
very  commodious  and  roomy  below;  soft,  well 
knit  together,  and  everv  way  convenient  and 
warm.  In  this  retreat  the  little  animal  brings 
forth  its  young,  shelters  itself  from  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  which  it  seems  to  fear,  and 
from  the  storms  and  inclemency  of  winter, 
which  it  is  still  less  capable  of  supporting. 
Its  provision  of  nuts  and  acorns  is  seldom  in 
its  nest,  but  in  the  hollows  of  the  tree,  laid 
up  carefully  together,  and  never  touched  but 
in  cases  of  necessity.'  Thus  one  single  tree 
serves  for  a  retreat  and  a  storehouse;  and  with. 
out  leaving  it  during  the  winter,  the  squirrel 
possesses  ail  those  enjoyments  that  its  nature 
is  capable  of  receiving.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  its  little  mansion  is  attacked  by 
a  deadly  and  powerful  foe.  The  martin  goes 
often  in  quest  of  a  retreat  for  its  young,  which 
it  is  incapable  of  making  for  itself;  lor  this 
reason  it  fixes  upon  the  nest  of  a  squirrel,  and, 
with  double  injustice,  destroys  the  tenant,  and 
then  takes  possession  of  the  mansion. 

However,  this  is  a  calamity  that  but  seldom 
happens:  and  of  all  other  animals,  the  sqoirrel 
leads  the  most  frolicsome  playful  life,  being 
surrounded  with  abundance,  and  having  few 
enemies  to  fear.  Thev  are  in  heat  early  in 
spring;  when,  as  a  modern  natuntlist  says,*  it 
is  very  diverting  to  see  the  female  feigning 
an  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  two  or  three 
males,  and  to  observe  the  various  proofs  which 
they  give  of  their  agility,  which  is  then  ex- 
erted in  full  force.  Nature  seems  to  have  been 
particular  in  her  formation  of  these  animals 
for  propagation:  however,  they  seldom  bring 
forth  above  four  or  five  younz  at  a  time;  and 
that  but  once  a  year.     The  time  of  their  ges- 


I  SauiEaBL-LiKi  Pktaubcs  (Petmnu  fimmur),  is  sn 
inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  called  by  tht 
colouists  the  Sugar  SquirveL  It  is  also  known  by  the  nam« 
of  the  Norfolk  bland  Hying  SqoineL  Length  eight  ineheB 
and  a  half,  exdusiTe  of  the  tail,  which  measoiea  about  the 
bogthofthebody.  ColouKd  Plate  XLL,  figs.  2  and  S. 

Thb  Orst  Squiebbl  {Seimnu  cmenua),  u  dso  named 
the  Carolina  Squirrel,  from  the  country  in  which  itis  foood. 
It  is  esoeedingly  lively  and  rapid  in  its  motions;  is  easilj 
aeenstomed  to  captiTity,  and  is  food  of  basking  in  warm 
sitoationa.  Towards  evening  it  coUeets  hay  aid  straw  in 
its  cage,  and  forms  a  ball,  into  which  it  letuea  mitil  the 
morning  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  spedes,  and 
seems  to  have  no  fixed  character  as  to  coloor.  Coloured 
Plate  XLL,  iigs.  6  and  6. 

Thb  AKBBiGAir  Black  SauiBBBL  {Sdmrnttiifer)  and 
the  Aoimcp  SauiRBBL  (iSmmw  Mtoms)  are  represented 
in  ooloored  Plate  XLL,  figs.  1  and  9.  Tlie  one  is  remarb 
able  tat  its  UadL  colour,  sometimes  relieved  with  white  at 
the  extremities,  and  the  other  for  the  silkiness  of  the  taiL 

The  indastiy  of  the  Sqoirrel  in  peovidiag  Ibr  ite  wintei 
•ostenanoe  has  led,  to  a  considerable  extent^  to  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  oak.  Hie  little  creature  buries  aeon 
after  aoom,  but  appears  either  to  be  negligent  or  forgetful 
of  some  of  its  treasures,  which  are  thus  left  to  germinate 
and  spring  up  into  oeki. 

*  British  SSootogy. 
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tation  seems  to  be  about  six  weeks ;  they  are 
pregnant  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  bring 
forth  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  squirrel  is  never  found  in  the  open 
fields,  nor  yet  in  copses  or  underwoods:  it  al- 
ways keeps  in  the  midst  of  the  tallest  trees, 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  shuns  the  habitations 
of  men.  It  is  extremely  watchful;  if  the  tree 
in  which  it  resides  be  but  touched  at  the  hot- 
torn,  the  squirrel  instantly  takes  the  alarm, 
quits  its  nesty  at  once  flies  o£f  to  another  tree, 
and  thus  travels,  with  great  ease,  alone  the 
tops  of  the  forest,  until  it  finds  itself  perfectly 
out  of  danger.  In  this  manner  it  continues 
for  some  hours  at  a  distance  from  home,  until 
the  alarm  be  past  away;  and  then  returns,  by 
paths  that  to  all  quadrupeds  but  itself  are 
utterly  impassable.  Its  usual  way  of  moying 
is  by  bounds;  these  it  takes  from  one  tree  to 
another,  at  forty  feet  distance;  and  if  at  any 
time  it  is  obliged  to  descend,  it  runs  up  the 
side  of  the  next  tree  with  amazing  facility. 
It  has  an  extremely  sharp  piercing  note,  which 
most  usually  expresses  pain;  it  has  another 
more  like  the  purring  of  a  cat,  which  it  em- 
ploys when  pleased;  at  least  it  appeared  so  in 
that  from  whence  I  have  taken  a  part  of  this 
description. 

In  Lapland,  and  the  extensive  forests  to  the 
north,  the  squirrels  are  observed  to  change 
their  habitation,  and  to  remove  in  vast  num. 
bers  from  one  country  to  another.  In  these 
migrations  they  are  generally  seen  by  thou- 
sands, travelling  diroctly  forward;  while  nei- 
ther  Tocks,  forests,  nor  even  the  broadest 
waters,  can  stop  their  progress.  What  I 
am  going  to  relate  appears  so  extraordin. 
ary,  that  were  it  not  attested  by  numbers 
of  the  most  credible  historians,  among  whom 
are  Klein  and  Linnieus,it  might  be  rejected, 
with  that  scorn  with  which  we  treat  impos- 
ture or  credulity:  however,  nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that  when  these  animals,  in 
their  progress,  meet  with  broad  rivers,  or  ex- 
tensive  lakes,  which  abound  in  Lapland,  they 
take  a  very  extraordinary  method  of  crossing 
them.  Upon  approaching  the  banks,  and  per. 
ceiving  the  breadth  of  the  water,  they  return, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  into  the  neighbour, 
ing  forest,  each  in  quest  of  a  piece  of  bark, 
which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  boats  for 
wafting  them  over.  When  the  whole  com- 
pany are  fitted  in  this  manner,  they  boldly 
commit  their  little  fleet  to  the  waves;  every 
squirrel  sitting  on  its  own  piece  of  bark,  and 
fanning  the  air  with  its  tail,  to  drive  the  ves- 
sel to  its  desired  port  In  this  orderly  man. 
ner  they  set  forward,  and  often  cross  lakes 
several  miles  broad.  But  it  too  often  happens 
that  the  poor  mariners  are  not  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  their  navigation;  lor  although  at 
the  edge  of  the  water  it  is  generally  calm,  in 


the  midst  it  is  always  more  turbulent  There 
the  slightest  additional  gust  of  wind  oversets 
the  little  sailor  and  his  vessel  together.  The 
whole  navy,  that  but  a  few  minutes  before 
rode  proudly  and  securely  along,  is  now  over- 
turned, and  a  shipwreck  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand sail  ensues.  This,  which  is  so  unfortu- 
nate for  the  little  animal,  is  generally  the 
most  lucky  accident  in  the  world  for  the  Lap- 
lander on  the  shore;  who  gathers  up  the  dead 
bodies  as  they  are  thrown  in  by  the  waves, 
eats  the  flesh,  and  sells  the  skins  for  about  a 
shilling  the  doren.^ 

The  sq[uirrel  is  easily  tamed,'  and  it  is  then 


1  (Euvres  da  Ragnard. 

s  SquimU  injLnd  eopw.— The  barbanNU  practice  of 
<'  spinning  a  cockchafer,"  prorlded  the  tail  of  the  insect 
be  caUoos,  and  itself  void  of  fear,  during  the  operation. 
Is  not  a  more  exquisite  refinement  In  the  art  of  torment- 
ing than  to  confine  a  poor  squirrel  In  a  revolTing  cage 
If  there  be  one  method  more  efficacious  than  another  to 
deprive  it  of  liberty,  it  is  this  venr  contrivance,  where- 
by he  is  constituted  the  centre  of  a  system  ;— «  gover. 
nor  of  Baratarfa,  where,  do  what  he  will,  he  never  can 
possibly  be  In  a  state  of  resty«-wherc,  let  him  vary  never 
so  little,  even  for  a  moment,  from  his  centrical  position, 
everything  begins  tumbling  about  his  ean.  I  have 
many  timet  obeerved  with  pity  the  panting  sides  of  an 
unfortunate  little  animal,  lis  state  of  anxious  tremor  in 
its  hall  of  torment, — its  breath  exhausted  by  galloping, 
kicking,  and  itralning^-worried  and  alarmed,  without 
ei^ing  a  single  inch  of  prcgrossive  motion,  or  one  re. 
freshing  change  of  attitude,  for  minutes  together,  within 
his  tantalising,  turnabout  treadmill.  I  know  it  will  be 
said  that  the  animal  is  happy,  for  that  of  exercise,  the 
soul  of  nature,  be  has  his  fill.  A  man,  pelted  with  mud, 
may  believe  he  Is  hunting,  or,  lying  on  his  stomach  on 
wet  grass,  think  it*Bwlmming,  as  reasonably  as  a  poor 
squirrel,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirling  maae  of  wood  and 
iron,  can  enjoy  liberty  and  the  delist  of  running  ;.-the 
dog,  even  confined  by  his  chain,  moves  unmolested  In  a 
circle— the  prisoner  changes  position  In  his  cell ;— home 
is  home,  be  it  ever  so  homely;  but  when  the  house 
Itself  turns  round,  its  homeliness  surely  is  destroyed 
altogether.  I  was  led  to  these  refections  when,  walking 
In  Uie  streets  of  Hull*  I  obeerved  a  crowd  of  sailors 
busily  employed  in  testi^ing  their  admiration  and  ap. 
plause  at  some  oliject  of  attention,  by  rude,  unrsstrained 
laughter,  accompanied  by  many  seamap-llke  phrases. 
As  I  approached,  In  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their 
mirth,  two  squirrels  were  living  amicably  together  in  a 
common  wire  cage ;  such  as  is  lued  generally  for  a  thrash 
or  a  blackbird,  ftimlshed  with  nerchee  in  the  usual  man. 
ner,  and  fixed  at  the  outside  of  a  house,  against  a  sunny 
waU.  Never  did  a  snorting  horse,  bounding,  tossing 
back  his  mane,  and  galloping  backwards  and  forwards, 
underneath  and  among  the  trees  of  an  apple  orchard, 
present  a  more  striking  contrast  with  the  heart-broken, 
over-laden  brate  of  a  sandman,  than  at  this  moment  these 
squirrels,  by  the  variety  of  their  movements.  In  com- 
parison with  the  monotonous  labour  before  alluded  to ; 
affording  an  exhibition  that  highly  delighted  the  railors, 
as  particularly  in  accordance  with  their  professional  tastes 
and  habits.  The  little  creatures  displayed,  meanwhile, 
a  perfection  of  animal  activity  no  less  pleasing  to  the 
general  lover  of  nature  and  iiiend  of  the  creation ;  each 
no  longer  the  immovable  centre  of  a  circle^  but  figuring 
away  in  the  periphery,  and  both  together  passing  their 
houra  In  a  state  of  happy  companionship  that  bsfiies  de. 
scriptlon.    They  threw  summersets,  ten  or  a  doien  to- 
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a  vei7  familiar  animal.  It  loves  to  lie  warm, 
and  will  often  creep  into  a  roan  a  pocket,  or 
bis  bosom.  It  is  usually  kept  in  a  box  and 
fed  with  hazel  nuts.  Some  find  amusement 
in  observing  with  what  ease  it  bites  the  nut 
open,  and  eats  the  kernel.  In  short,  it  is  a 
pleasing  pretty  little  domestic;  and  its  tricks 
and  habitudes  may  serve  to  entertain  a  mind 
unequal  to  stronger  operations. 

THS  TLTING  SQUIBBEU^ 


Mr  Ray  was  justly  of  opinion,  that  the 
flying  squirrel  might  more  properly  be  said 
to  be  of  the  rat  kind,  because  its  fur  is  shorter 
than  in  other  squirrels,  and  its  colours  also 
more  nearly  approach  the  former.  However, 
as  mankind  have  been  content  to  class  it 
among  the  squirrels,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
making  a  new  distinction  in  its  favour.  This 
little  animal,  which  is  frequently  brought  over 


gether,  over  each  other's  backs,  and  round  the  perches, 
one  after  another;  and  then  suddenly  they  would  stop 
and  change  the  line  of  direction,  passing  each  other 
contrary- wise,  and  forming  both  together  in  the  air, 
while  in  rapid  motion,  a  double  figure  of  eight.  Let 
anybody  try  the  experiment,  whether  lord  and  master, 
or  fair  mistress  of  a  squirrel — let  pity  be  taken  upon  the 
little  shadow.tailed  inhabitant  of  the  woods — let  a  new 
cage  and  a  suitable  companion  be  provided,  and  both 
together  in  return  will  regale  the  spectator  with  the 
exhibition  of  feats  to  baffle  the  imagination  of  Ducrow  • 
and  a  combination  of  quickness,  strength,  and  agility, 
such  as  no  other  earthly  creatures  possess  in  more  in- 
finite variety. — Sir  George  Head's  Home  Tour  through 
the  Manufacturing  Districts. 

1  There  are  eight  species  of  flying  squirrels,  but  there 
is  only  a  trifling  difl'erence  between  them.  The  Euro, 
pean  squirrel  diflfers  from  the  American  species  princi- 
pally in  having  its  tail  full  of  hair,  and  rounded  at  the 
end,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  body,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  a  fine  grey,  and  the  lower  white.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  nine  inciies,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
five.  The  European  flying  squirrel  is  found  in  the 
woods  of  Lapland  and  Norway,  where  it  feeds  princi. 
pally  on  the  tender  branches  of  the  beech  and  pine  trees. 
In  its  habits  of  life  it  difiera  very  little  from  the  pre- 
ceding species.  It  always  sleeps  during  the  day-time, 
and  seldom  appears  abroad  in  bad  weather.  It  is  active 
through  the  whole  winter,  being  frequently  caught  dur. 
ing  that  season,  in  the  traps  that  are  laid  for  Uie  grey 
squirrels.  The  females,  when  they  have  young  ones, 
never  leave  their  nest  in  pursuit  of  food,  without  pre- 
viously wrapping  these  carefully  up  in  the  moss.  They 
pay  to  them  the  utmost  attention,  brooding  anxiously  over 
them,  and  tenderly  sheltering  their  bodies,  by  their  flying 
membrane,  from  the  cold. 


to  England,  is  less  than  a  common  sonirrel 
and  higger  than  a  field  mouse.  Its  skin  is 
very  soft,  and  elegantly  adorned  with  a  dark 
fur  in  some  places,  and  light  gray  in  others. 
It  has  large  prominent  black  and  very  spark- 
ling eyes,  small  ears,  and  verv  sharp  teeth, 
with  which  it  gnaws  any  thing  quickly. 
When  it  does  not  leap,  its  tail,  which  is  pretty 
enough,  lies  close  to  its  back;  but  when  it 
takes  its  spring,  the  tail  is  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  from  side  to  side.  It  is  said  to 
partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  squirrel, 
of  the  rat,  and  of  the  dormouse;  but  Uiat  in 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ani- 
mals,  is  its  peculiar  conformation  lor  taking 
those  leaps  tnat  almost  look  like  flying.  It  is 
indeed  amazing  to  see  it  at  one  bound  dart 
above  a  hundred  yards  from  one  tree  to  another. 
They  arc  assisted  in  this  spring  by  a  very 
peculiar  formation  of  the  skin  that  extends 
from  the  fore-feet  to  the  hinder;  so  that  when 
the  animal  stretches  its  fore-legs  forward  and 
its  hind.lees  backward,  this  skin  is  spread  out 
between  them,  somewhat  like  that  between 
the  legs  of  a  bat  The  surface  of  the  body 
being  thus  increased,  the  little  animal  keeps 
buoyant  in  the  air  until  the  force  of  its  first 
impulsion  is  expired,  and  then  it  descends. 
This  skin,  when  the  creature  is  at  rest,  or 
walking,  continues  wrinkled  up  on  its  sides: 
but  when  its  limbs  are  extended,  it  forms  a 
kind  of  web  between  them  of  above  an  inch 
broad  on  either  side,  and  gives  the  whole  body 
the  appearance  of  a  skin  floating  in  the  air. 
In  this  manner  the  flying  squirrel  changes 
place,  not  like  a  bird  by  repeated  strokes  of 
its  wings,  but  rather  like  a  paper  kite,  sup- 
ported by  the  expansion  of  the  surface  of  its 
body;  but  with  this  difference,  however,  that, 
being  naturally  heavier  than  the  air,  instead 
of  mounting  it  descends;  and  that  jump  which 
upon  the  ground  would  not  be  above  forty 
yards,  when  from  a  higher  tree  to  a  lower 
may  be  above  a  hundred. 

This  little  animal  is  more  common  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  but  not  very  com- 
mon to  be  seen  in  either.  It  is  usually  found, 
like  the  squirrel,  on  the  tops  of  trees;  but, 
though  better  fitted  for  leaping,  it  is  of  a  more 
torpid  disposition,  and  is  seldom  seen  to  exert 
its  powers;  so  that  it  is  often  seized  by  the 
pole-cat  and  the  martin.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
but  apt  to  break  away  whenever  it  finds  an 
opportunity.  It  does  not  seem  fond  of  nuts 
or  almonds,  like  other  squirrels,  but  is  chiefly 
pleased  with  the  sprouts  of  the  birch,  and  the 
cones  of  the  pine.  It  is  fed  in  its  tame  state 
with  bread  and  fruits;  it  generally  sleeps  by 
day,  and  is  always  most  active  by  night 
Some  naturalists  gravely  caution  us  not  to  let 
it  get  among  our  corn  fields,  where,  they  tell 
us,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage,  by 
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cropping  the  corn  m  soon  as  it  may  begin  to 


ear! 


THE  MARMOUT. 


(For  rtftrtmtatUnu  of  the  Alpine  Marmont,  tee  Plate 
XI  11,  Jlg^lS  of  PrankHn*9  Mamumi,  Plate  XJI. 
fig,  46.) 

Prom  the  description  of  the  squirrel  and  its 
varieties,  we  proceed  to  a  different  tribe  of 


animals,  no  way  indeed  resembling  the  squir- 
rel,but  still  something  like  the  rabbit  and  the 
hare.  We  are  to  keep  these  two  animals  still 
in  view  as  the  centre  of  our  comparison;  as 
objects  to  which  many  others  may  bear  some 


I  This  interesUDg  little  uiimal  belongs  to  the  order 
Jtedentia  and  the  genus  ArcUm^e,  and  is  the  species 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  It  is  classed  among 
rats  by  LinnsBus,  and  in  its  appearance  is  compared  by 
some  writers  to  a  diminutive  bear  or  badger;  but  the 
disposition  of  its  teeth,  and  its  internal  conformation, 
evince  its  closer  affinity  to  the  iquirrel  family. 

The  animal,  when  full  grown,  attains  the  sise  of  a 
rabbit,  measures  about  fifteen  inches  from  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  and  two  feet  including  the  teil,— 
and  generally  weighs  about  nine  pounds.  The  charac 
torlstics  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs  are  thus  stated : 

There  are  two  incisors  in  each  jaw,  and  ton  grinders 

in  the  upper,  and  eight  in  the  lower  jaw ;  four  toes,  with 
a  tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb  on  the  fore-feet,  and  five 
toes  on  the  hinder.  The  genus  possesses  no  cheek 
pouches,  like  some  others  belonging  to  the  same  &mily ; 
and  the  individual  species  we  ai^e  considering  has  a 
thick  and  short  body,  short  legs,  and  very  short  round 
ears;  the  tail  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  squir. 
rel,  being  much  shorter  in  proportion,  and  straight. 
The  head  is  large  and  thick— flattened  at  the  top;  the 
nose  blunt  and  thick,  and  is  often  carried  erect  when 
the  animal  site.  The  muczle  is  furnished  with  whiskers, 
and  there  are  long  hairs  also  above  and  below  each  ejre. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  may  be  generally  described 
as  of  a  rather  light  grey  colour,  and  the  lower  part  of  a 
light  fawn  colour.  The  grey  darkens  towards  the  head 
and  Uil,  and  the  latter  becomes  nearly  black  towards 
the  extremity.  The  ears  are  of  a  lighter  grey  than  the 
surrounding  parte.  The  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  whit- 
ish,  and  those  of  the  fore-feet  black.  The  circuit  of 
the  muzzle  is  white.  The  fur  of  the  animal  is  generally 
long  and  soft.  The  hairs  of  the  Uil  are  thicker  and 
coarser  than  those  of  other  parts,  while  below  the  Uil, 
and  inside  the  limbs,  the  hair  is  very  short,  leaving 
those  parte  almost  naked. 

The  marmout, — organised  for  digging,  destined  for 
an  obscure  underground  life,  requiring  for  ite  nourish- 
ment only  the  herbs  and  roote  which  grow  in  the  neigh- 
bourboud  of  ite  hablUtion,  and  finding  in  ite  subterran- 
ean  retreat  the  means  of  escape  from  most  of  ite  ene- 
mies,—does  not  possess  the  powers  of  many  other  ani. 
mals  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  It  cannot  leiq> 
like  the  rat,  or  climb  like  the  squirrel.  It  walks  but 
slowly,  and  raises  itself  to  a  short  distance  with  effort; 
though  it  mounte  with  more  &cility  than  it  descends. 
It  rarely  climbs,  ho^vever,  unless  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
which  it  then  does  by  the  alternate  use  of  ite  back  and 
legs,  in  the  same  manner  that  chimneys  are  ascended 
by  climbing-boys.  Notwithstandhig  this  want  of  agility, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  marmoute  are  often  taken 
above  ground,  though  they  are  usually  out  in  sunshiny 
weather,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  great  ei\joyment. 
Early  In  the  morning  the  old  marmoute  come  out  of  their 
holes,  and,  when  the  sun  is  higher,  bring  out  their  young 
ones.  Tlie  latter  scamper  about  on  all  sides,  chase  one 
another,  and,  when  disposed  for  more  quiet  enjoyment, 
seat  themselves  on  their  hind-feet,  and  remain  in  that 
posture  facing  the  sun,  with  an  air  expressive  of  great 
satisfaction.  While  these  parties  are  thus  amuoing 
VOL.  i« 


themselves,  or  busied  in  collecting  food  or  materials 
with  which  to  Ihie  their  winter  habiutions,  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  their  personal  safety.  One  of  their  num- 
ber is  posted  as  a  sentinel  upon  a  rock,  or  some  other 
commanding  spot,  and  if  he  perceives  an  enemy,  or  any 
unusual  object  that  disquiete  him,  he  sends  forth  a  pierc 
ing  cry,  upon  which  the  others  retreat  in  all  hasto  to 
their  burrows,  or,  if  these  are  too  disUnt,  ensconce 
themselves  under  the  rocks.  As  they  have  great  quick- 
ness  of  sight,  and  can  discern  an  enemy  at  a  great  dis- 
Unce,  they  are  rarely  surprised. 

The  marmoute  never  assume  an  offensive  attitude  to. 
wards  other  animals ;  and  when  apprehensive  for  their 
safety,  their  first  consideration  is  retreat.  When  afraid 
of  any  serious  invasion,  they  forsake  their  habitations  in 
entire  families,  and  wander  from  mounUin  to  mountain 
until  they  find  a  spot  where  they  deem  it  eligible  to  con- 
struct new  retreate.  When,  however,  they  are  driven 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  retreat  is  Impracticable,  they 
defend  themselves  with  great  spirit  even  against  men 
and  dogs;  and  with'  their  teeth,  with  which  they  can 
inflict  very  terrible  hites„  and  with  their  claws,  they 
assail  all  who  approach  them. 

The  Alpine  marmoute  breed  in  the  summer,  and  the 
litter  usually  consiste  of  three  or  four  young  ones,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  six.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained whether  the  young,  which  with  the  parente  com. 
pose  a  family,  are  the  produce  of  two  years  or  of  one 
year  only.  If  the  Utter,  the  number  of  the  young  in- 
dicates that  there  must  be  several  broods  in  one  year. 

When  the  marmoute  retreat  to  their  cells  for  their 
winter  sleep  they  are  generally  very  fat,  and  continue 
so  for  nearly  three  months;  but  after  that,  they  gradual* 
ly  decline,  and  are  very  thin  by  the  time  they  awake. 
In  their  torpid  sUto  they  lie  in  the  hay  close  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  rolled  up  like  hedge-hogs,  without  exhibiting 
any  visible  appearances  of  lite;  but  they  maybe  revived 
by  a  gradual  and  gentle  heat.  Prom  fifteen  to  sixteen 
are  usually  found  together,  and  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
two  fiimilies  are  found  in  the  same  burrow ;  and  still 
more  rarely  is  one  marmout  found  alone.  During  their 
winter  sleep  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are  used  as  furs,  and 
partly  for  their  flesh,  which  is  then  considered  by  the 
mounUineers  as  an  agreeable  article  of  food,  but  which 
is  not  relished  by  persons  of  more  delicate  appetite. 
The  fat  of  the  marmout,  which  tastes  like  hogVlard,  is 
considered  by  the  inhabiUnte  of  the  Alps  to  possess 
medicinal  virtues.  By  the  Savoyards  they  are  chiefly 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them  through  vari- 
ous parte  of  Europe,  after  they  have  been  Umed.  A  young 
one  is  easily  domesticated ;  and  may  with  little  difficulty 
be  Uught  to  sit  upright,  or  to  walk  on  ite  hind  feet. 
It  is  sometimes  even  Uught  to  dance  with  a  stick  be- 
tween ite  pawF,  and  to  periform  a  great  variety  of  feats. 
In  ite  Ume  sUte  the  marmout  will  eat  almost  everything 
except  flesh.  When  drinlcing,  it  raises  tts  head  at  al. 
most  every  sip,  like  a  fowl,  looking  around  with  watch, 
fulness  and  apprehension.  It,  however,  drinks  very 
little.  Ite  most  marked  partiality  is  for  milk  and  but- 
ter; and  ite  strongest  aversion  is  towards  dogs.  Unless 
carefully  watehed,  it  Is  vety  destructive  to  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  clothes,  linen,  ioA  furniture ;  and  the  power 
of  ite  teeth  Is  such,  that  no  cage  that  is  not  well  guarded 
with  iron  can  retain  it  in  bondage.  Tame  marmoute, 
if  kept  sufliciently  warm,  are  able  to  dispense  with  their 
winter's  sleep. — Penny  Vagamne' 
3k 
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similitude,  tliough  they  but  little  approach 
each  other.  Among  the  hare  kind  is  the 
Marmoul,  which  naturalists  have  placed  either 
among  the  hare  kind  or  the  rat  kind,  bm  it 
suited  their  respective  systems.  In  fact,  it 
hears  no  great  resemblance  to  either;  but  of 
the  two  it  approaches  nearer  the  hare,  as  well 
in  the  make  of  its  head  as  in  its  sixe,  in  its 
bushy  tail,  and  particularly  in  its  chewing  the 
cud,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  our 
choice  in  giving  it  its  present  situation.  How 
it  ever  came  to  be  degraded  into  the  rat  or 
mouse  I  cannot  conceive,  for  it  no  way  resem- 
bles them  in  size,  being  nearly  as  lug  as  a 
hare;  or  in  its  disposition,  since  no  animal  is 
more  tractable,  nor  more  easily  tamed. 

The  marmout  ii,  as  was  said,  almost  as  big 
as  a  hare,  but  it  is  more  corpulent  than  a  cat, 
and  has  shorter  legs.  Its  head  pretty  nearly 
resembles  that  of  a  hare,  except  that  its  ears 
are  much  shorter.  It  is  clothed  all  over  with 
very  long  hair,  and  a  shorter  fur  below.  These 
are  of  difierent  colours,  black  and  gray.  The 
length  of  the  hair  gives  the  body  the  appear- 
ance of  greater  corpulence  than  it  really  has, 
and  at  the  same  time  shortens  the  feet,  so  that 
its  belly  seems  touching  the  ground.  Its  tail 
is  tufted  and  well  furnished  with  hair,  and  it 
is  carried  in  a  straight  direction  with  its  body. 
It  has  Hve  claws  behind,  and  only  four  be- 
fore. These  it  uses  as  the  squirrel  does,  to 
carry  its  food  to  its  mouth;  and  it  usually  aits 
upon  its  hinder  parts  to  feed,  in  the  manner 
of  that  little  animal.^ 

The  marmout  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the 
Alps;  and  when  taken  young  is  tamed  more 
easily  than  any  other  wild  animal,  and  almost 
as  perfectly  as  any  of  those  that  are  domestic. 
It  is  readily  taught  to  dance,  to  wield  a  cud. 
gel,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  its  master.  Like 
the  cat,  it  has  an  antipathy  to  the  dog;  and 
when  it  becomes  familiar  to  the  family,  and 
is  sure  of  being  supported  by  its  master,  it  at- 
tacks and  bites  even  the  largest  mastiff.  From 
its  squat  muscular  make,  it  has  great  strength, 
joined  to  great  agility.  It  has  four  large 
cutting  teeth,  like  all  those  of  the  hare  kind, 
but  it  uses  them  to  much  more  advantage, 
since  in  this  animal  they  are  very  formidable 
weapons  of  defence.  However,  it  is  in  gen- 
eral a  very  inoffensive  animal;  and,  except 
its  enmity  to  dogs,  seems  to  live  in  friendship 
with  every  creature,  unless  when  provoked. 
If  not  prevented,  it  is  very  apt  to  gnaw  the 
furniture  of  a  house,  and  even  to  make  holes 
through  wooden  partitions;  from  whence,  per. 
haps,  it  has  been  compared  to  the  rat  As 
its  legs  are  very  short,  and  made  somewhat 


1  Buffon,  from  whence  the  rwnaincUr  of  this  desorip- 
tlon  U  taken.  N,  ff.  Ho  takwi  it  from  Gesner.  vol.  xvii. 
^Ooldtmitk. 


like  those  of  a  bear,  it  is  often  seen  sitting  up, 
and  even  walking  on  its  hind-legs  in  like 
manner;  but  with  the  fore-paws,  aA  was  said, 
it  uses  to  feed  itself  in  the  manner  of  a  squir- 
rel. Like  all  of  the  hare  kind,  it  runs  much 
swifter  up  bill  than  down;  it  climbs  trees  with 
great  ease,  and  runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks  or 
the  contiguous  wails  of  houses  with  great  fa. 
cility.  ft  is  ludicrously  said  that  the  Savoy, 
ards,  who  are  the  only  chimney-sweepers  of 
Paris,  have  learned  this  art  from  the  marmout, 
which  is  bred  in  the  same  country. 

These  animals  eat  indiscriminately  of  what- 
ever is  presented  to  them;  flesh,  bread,  fruits, 
herbs,  roots,  pulse,  and  insects.  But  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  milk  and  butter.  Al- 
though less  inclined  to  petty  thefts  than  the 
cat,  yet  they  always  try  to  steal  into  the  dairy, 
where  they  lap  op  the  milk  like  a  cat,  purring 
all  the  while  like  that  animal,  as  an  expression 
of  their  being  pleased.  As  to  the  rest,  milk 
is  the  only  Uquor  they  like.  They  seldom 
drink  water  and  refuse  wine.  When  pleased 
or  caressed,  they  often  yelp  like  puppies;  hot 
when  irritated  or  frighted,  they  have  a  pierc- 
ing note  that  hurts  the  ear.  They  are  very 
cleanly  animals,  and  like  the  cat  retire  upon 
necessary  occasions;  but  their  bodies  have  a 
disagreeable  scent,  particularly  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  This  tinctures  their  flesh,  which 
being  very  fat  and  firm,  would  be  very  good, 
were  not  this  flavour  always  found  to  predom- 
inate. 

We  have  hitherto  been  describing  affec 
tions  in  this  animal  which  it  has  in  common 
with  many  others  ;  but  we  now  come  to  one 
which  particularly  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others  of  this  kind,  and  indeed,  from  everj 
other  quadruped,  except  the  bat  and  the  dor. 
mouse;  this  is  its  sleeping  during  the  winter. 
The  marmout,  though  a  native  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  where  the  snow  is  never 
wholly  melted,  nevertheless  seems  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  cold  more  than  any  other,  and 
in  a  manner  has  all  its  faculties  chilled  up  in 
winter.  This  extraordinary  suspension  of  life 
and  motion  for  more  than  half  the  year,  de- 
serves our  wonder,  and  excites  our  attention 
to  consider  the  mamier  of  such  temporary 
death,  and  the  subsequent  revival.  But  first 
to  describe,  before  we  attempt  to  discuss. 

The  marmout,  usually  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the  beginning  of  October,  prepares 
to  fit  up  its  habitation  for  the  winter,  from 
which  it  is  never  seen  to  issue  till  about  the 
beginning  or  the  middle  of  April.  This  ani- 
mal's little  retreat  is  made  with  great  precau- 
tion, and  fitted  up  with  art  It  is  a  hole  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  extremely  deep,  with 
a  spacious  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
rather  longer  than  it  is  broad.  In  this  several 
marmouts  can  reside  at  the  same  time,  with- 
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oat  crowding  each  other,  or  injarinf  the  air 
they  breathe  The  feet  and  claws  ofthis  ani. 
mai  seem  made  for  digging;  and,  in  fact,  they 
burrow  into  the  ground  with  amazing  facility, 
scraping  up  the  earth  like  a  rabbit,  and  throw, 
ing  back  what  they  have  thus  loosened  behind 
them.  But  the  form  of  their  hole,  is  still  more 
wonderful;  it  resembles  the  letter  Y;  the  two 
branches  being  two  openings,  which  conduct 
into  one  channel,  which  terminates  in  their  gen. 
eral  apartment  that  lies  at  the  bottom.  As  the 
hole  is  made  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain, 
there  is  no  part  of  itonalevelbut  the  apartment 
at  the  end.  One  of  the  branches  or  openings 
issues  out  sloping  downwards;  and  this  serves  as 
a  kind  of  sink  or  drain  to  the  whole  family, 
where  they  make  their  excrements,  and  where 
the  moisture  of  the  place  is  drawn  away.  The 
other  branch,  on  the  contrary,  slopes  upwards, 
and  this  serves  as  their  door,  upon  which  to 
go  out  and  in.  The  apartment  at  the  end  is 
very  warmly  stuccoed  round  with  moss  and 
hay,  of  both  which  they  make  an  ample  pro- 
vision  during  the  summer.  As  this  is  a  work 
of  great  labour,  so  it  is  undertaken  in  common; 
some  cut  the  finest  grass,  others  gather  it,  and 
others  fake  their  turns  to  drag  it  into  their 
hole.  Upon  this  occasion,  as  we  are  told,  one 
of  them  lies  on  its  back,  permits  the  hay  to  be 
heaped  upon  its  belly,  keeps  its  paws  upright 
to  make  greater  room ;  and  in  this  manner, 
lying  still  upon  its  back,  it  is  dragged  by  the 
(ail,  hay  and  all,  to  their  common  retreat. 
This  also  some  give  as  a  reason  for  the  hair 
being  generally  worn  away  on  tlieir  backs,  as 
is  usually  the  case ;  however,  a  better  reason 
for  this  may  be  assigned,  from  their  continu- 
ally rooting  up  holes,  and  passing  through 
narrow  openings.  But  be  this  as  it  will, 
certain  it  is  that  they  all  live  together,  and 
work  in  common  to  make  their  habitation  as 
snug  and  convenient  as  possible.  In  it  they 
pass  three  parts  of  their  lives;  into  it  they 
retire  when  the  storm  is  high ;  in  it  they 
continue  while  it  rains;  there  they  remain 
when  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  never  stir 
out  except  in  fine  weather,  never  going  far 
from  home  even  then.  Whenever  they  ven- 
ture abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a  sentinel,  sitting 
upon  a  lofty  rock,  while  the  rest  amuse  them, 
selves  in  playing  along  green  fields,  or  are 
employed  in  cutting  the  grass  and  making 
hay  for  their  winter's  convenience.  Their 
trusty  sentinel,  when  an  enemy,  a  man,  a 
dog,  or  a  bird  of  prey  approaches,  apprises  its 
companions  with  a  whistle,  upon  which  they 
all  make  home,  the  sentinel  himself  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  hay 
IB  designed  for  provision ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
is  always  found  in  as  great  plenty  in  their 
boles  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  win- 


ter; it  is  only  sought  for  the  convenience  of 
their  lodging,  and  the  advantages  of  their 
young.  As  to  provision,  they  seem  kindly 
apprised  by  Nature  that  during  the  winter 
they  shall  not  want  any ;  so  that  they  make 
no  preparations  for  food,  though  so  diligently 
employed  in  fitting  up  their  abode.  As  soon 
as  they  perceive  the  first  approaches  of  the 
winter,  during  which  their  vital  motions  arc 
to  continue  in  some  measure  suspended,  they 
labour  very  diligently  to  close  up  the  two 
entrances  of  their  habitation,  which  they  effect 
with  such  solidity,  that  it  is  easier  to  dig  up 
the  earth  any  where  else  than  where  they 
have  closed  it  At  that  time  they  are  very 
fat,  and  some  of  them  are  found  to  weigh 
above  twenty  pounds;  they  continue  so  for 
even  three  months  more ;  but  by  degrees  their 
flesh  begins  to  waste,  and  they  are  usually 
very  lean  by  the  end  of  winter.  When  their 
retreat  is  opened,  the  whole  family  is  then 
discovered,  each  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  covered 
up  under  hay.  In  this  state  they  seem  en- 
tirely  lifeless ;  they  may  be  taken  away,  and 
even  killed  without  their  testifying  any  great 
pain ;  and  those  who  find  them  in  this  manner, 
carry  them  home,  in  order  to  breed  up  the 
young  and  eat  the  old  ones.  A  gradual  and 
gentle  warmth  revives  them ;  but  they  would 
die  if  too  suddenly  brought  near  the  fire,  or  if 
their  juices  were  too  quickly  liquefied. 

Strictly  speaking,  says  Mr  Bufibn,  these 
animals  cannot  be  said  to  sleep  during  tiie 
winter ;  it  may  be  called  rather  a  torpor^  a 
stagnation  of  all  the  faculties.*  This  torpor  is 
produced  by  the  congelation  of  their  blood, 
which  is  naturally  much  colder  than  that  of 
all  other  quadrupeds.  The  usual  heat  of  man 
and  other  animals  is  about  thirty  degrees 
above  congelation;  the  heat  of  these  is  not 
above  ten  degrees.  Their  internal  heat  is 
seldom  greater  than  that  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  This  has  been  often  tried  by  plung. 
ing  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the  body 
of  a  living  dormouse, and  it  never  rose  beyond 
its  usual  pitch  in  air,  and  sometimes  it  sunk 
above  a  degree.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore,  that  these  animals,  whose  blood  is  so  cold 
naturally,  should  become  torpid,  when  the  ex- 
ternal cold  is  too  powerful  for  the  small  quan- 
tity of  heat  in  their  bodies  yet  remaining ; 
and  this  always  happens  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  not  more  than  ten  degrees  above 
congelation.  This  coldness  Mr  Buffon  has 
experienced  in  the  blood  of  the  bat,  the  dor. 
mouse,  and  the  hedge-hog,  and  with  great 
justice  he  extends  the  analogy  to  the  marmout, 
which,  like  the  rest,  is  seen  to  sleep  all  the 
winter.  This  torpid  state  continues  as  long 
as  the  cause  which  produces  it  continues:  and 


'  BuffoDy  vol.  xvi.  Loirs. 
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it  18  very  probable  that  it  might  be  lengthened 
out  beyond  its  usual  term,  by  artificially  pro- 
longing the  cold:  if,  for  instance,  the  animal 
were  rolled  up  in  wool,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
cellar,  nearly  approaching  to,  but  not  quite  so 
cold  as  an  icehouse,  for  £at  would  kill  them 
outright,  it  would  remain  perhaps  a  whole  year 
in  its  state  of  insensibility.  However  this  be, 
if  the  heat  of  the  air  be  above  ten  degrees,  these 
animals  are  seen  to  revive ;  and  if  it  be  con- 
tinued  in  that  degree  of  temperature,  they  do 
not  become  torpid, but  eat  and  sleep  at  proper 
intervals,  like  all  other  quadrupeds  whatever. 

From  the  above  account  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  state  in  which  these  animals 
continue  during  the  winter.  As  in  some  dis- 
orders,  where  the  circulation  is  extremely  Ian- 
guid,  the  appetite  is  diminished  in  proportion, 
so  in  these  the  blood  scarcely  moving,  or  only 
moving  in  the  greater  vessels,  they  want  no 
nourishment  to  repair  what  is  worn  away  by 
its  motions.  They  are  seen,  indeed  by  slow  de- 
grees  to  become  leaner  in  proportion  to  the  slow 
attrition  of  their  fluids;  but  this  is  not  percep- 
tible, except  at  the  end  of  some  months.  Man 
is  often  known  to  gather  nourishment  from  the 
ambient  air ;  and  these  also  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner; 
and  having  sufficient  motion  in  their  fluids  to 
keep  them  from  putrefaction,  and  just  sufii. 
cient  nourishment  to  supply  the  waste  of  their 
languid  circulation,  they  continue  rather  feebly 
alive  than  sleeping. 

These  animals  produce  but  once  a-year, 
and  usually  bring  forth  but  three  or  four  at  a 
time.  They  grow  very  fast,  and  the  extent 
of  their  lives  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  years ; 
so  that  the  species  is  neither  numerous  nor 
very  much  diffused.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  Alps,  where  they  seem  to  prefer  the 
brow  of  the  highest  mountains  to  the  lowest 
ranges,  and  the  sunny  side  to  that  in  the  shade. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  they 
chiefly  reside,  when  they  observe  the  hole, 
generally  stay  till  winter  before  they  think 
proper  to  open  it;  for  if  they  begin  too  soon, 
the  animal  wakes,  and  as  it  has  a  surprising 
faculty  of  digging,  makes  its  hole  deeper  in 
proportion  as  they  follow.  Such  as  kill  it  for 
food,  use  every  art  to  improve  the  flesh,  which 
is  said  to  have  a  wild  taste,  and  to  cause  vo- 
mitings.' They,  therefore,  take  away  the 
fat,  which  is  in  great  abundance,  and  salt  the 
remainder,  drying  it  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  bacon.  Still,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  very 
indifferent  eating.  This  animal  is  found  in 
Poland  under  the  denomination  of  the  Bobak, 
entirely  resembling  that  of  the  Alps,  except 
that  the  latter  has  a  toe  more  upon  its  fore- 
foot than  the  former.     It  is  found  also  in  Si- 

>  Dictlonnalre  fUisonn^e,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 


beria  under  the  name  of  the  Jevrtuka^  being 
rather  smaller  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Lastly,  it  is  found  in  Canada  by  the  appella- 
tion  of  the  Monca,  differing  only  from  the  rest 
in  having  a  bluish  snout  and  a  longer  tail 

THX  AGOUTI.' 

Prom  the  marmout,  which  differs  from  the 
hare  so  much  in  the  length  of  its  fur,  we  go 
to  the  Agouti,  another  species  equally  differ- 
ing  in  the  shortness  of  its  hair.  These  bear 
some  rude  resemblance  to  the  hare  and  the  rab- 
bit in  their  form  and  manner  of  living,  butsuffi. 
ciently  differing  to  require  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  first  of  these,  and  that  the  largest, 
as  was  hinted  above,  is  called  the  agouti.  This 
animal  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
southern  parts  of  America,  and  has  by  some 
been  called  the  rabbit  of  that  continent  Bat, 
though  in  many  respects  it  resembles  the  rab- 
bit,  yet  still  in  many  more  it  differs,  and  is, 
without  all  doubt,  an  animal  peculiar  to  the 
new  world  only.  The  agouti  is  about  the 
size  of  a  rabbit,  and  has  a  head  very  much 
resembling  it,  except  that  the  ears  are  very 
short  in  comparison.  It  resembles  the  rabbit 
also  in  the  arched  form  of  its  back,  in  the 
hind  legs  being  longer  than  the  fore,  and  in 
having  four  great  cuttinff-teeth,  two  above 
and  two  below;  but  then  it  differs  in  the  na- 
ture of  its  hair,  which  is  not  soft  and  downy 
as  in  the  rabbit,  but  hard  and  bristly  like  that 
of  a  sucking  pig,  and  of  a  reddish -brown  colour. 
It  differs  also  in  the  tail,  which  is  even  shorter 
than  the  rabbit,  and  entirely  destitute  of  hair. 
Lastly,  it  differs  in  the  number  of  its  toes,  hav- 
ing  but  three  in  the  hinder  feet,  whereas  the 
rabbit  has  five.  All  these  distinctions,  how- 
ever, do  not  countervail  against  its  general 
form,  which  resembles  that  of  a  rabbit,  and 
most  travellers  have  called  it  by  that  name. 

As  this  animal  differs  in  form,  it  differs 
still  more  in  habitudes  and  disposition.  As 
it  has  the  hair  of  a  hog,  so  also  it  has  its  vo- 
raciousness.  It  eats  indiscriminately  of  all 
things;  and,  when  satiated,  hides  the  remain- 
der, like  the  dog  or  the  fox,  for  a  future  occa- 
sion. It  takes  a  pleasure  in  gnawing  and 
spoiling  every  thing  it  comes  near.  When 
irritated,  its  hair  stands  erect  along  the  back, 


s  This  animal,  together  with  the  Para,  Aperea,  Guinea 
Pig,  Capibara,  and  a  few  other  species,  are  now  arraiig- 
ed  under  the  general  appellation  of  Cavy.  They  are 
distinguished  by  having  two  wedge-shaped  front  teeth 
in  each  Jaw,  and  eight  grinders  on  each  side  in  both 
jaws;  they  have  from  four  to  six  toes  on  the  fore-fett, 
and  from  three  to  Ave  on  the  hinder:  the  tail  is  veiy 
short  or  none,  and  they  have  no  colJar-bonos.  For  re- 
presentations of  the  Agouti,  see  Plate  XIII.  fig.  17;  of 
theCapibara,  Plate  XII.  fig.  47;  of  thePaca,  Plate  XII  h 
fig.  50:  and  of  the  Guinea-pig,  Plate  XIII.  fig.  Id. 
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and,  Hko  (he  rabbit,  it  strikes  the  ground  vio. 
lently  with  its  hind  feet  It  does  not  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  but  burrows  in  the  hoi- 
lows  of  trees.  Its  ordinary  food  consists  of 
the  roots  of  the  country,  potatoes,  and  yams, 
and  such  fruits  as  fall  from  the  trees  in 
autumn.  It  uses  its  fore-paws,  like  the  squir- 
rel, to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth:  and  as  its 
hind  feet  are  longer  than  the  fore,  it  runs 
very  swiftly  upon  plain  ground  or  up  a  hill, 
but  upon  a  descent  it  is  in  danger  of  falline. 
Its  sight  is  excellent,  and  its  hearing  equals 
that  of  any  other  animal;  whenever  it  is 
whistled  to,  it  stops  to  hearken.  The  flesh  of 
such  as  are  fat  and  well  fed  is  tolerable  food, 
although  it  has  a  peculiar  taste,  and  is  a  little 
tough.  The  French  dress  it  like  a  sucking, 
pig,  as  we  learn  from  Mr  Buffon's  account; 
but  the  English  dress  it  with  a  pudding  in 
its  belly,  like  a  hare.  It  is  hunted  by  dogs; 
and  whenever  it  has  got  into  a  sugar-ground, 
where  the  canes  cover  the  place,  it  is  easily 
overtaken,  for  it  is  embarassed  every  step  it 
takes,  so  that  a  man  may  easily  come  up  with 
it  without  any  other  assistance.  When  in 
the  open  country,  it  usually  runs  with  great 
swiftness  before  the  dogs,  until  it  gains  its 
retreat,  within  which  it  continues  to  hide,  and 
nothing  but  filling  the  hole  with  smoke  can 
force  it  out  For  this  purpose,  the  hunter 
bums  fagots  or  straw  at  the  entrance,  and  con- 
bucts  the  smoke  in  such  a  manner  that  it  fills 
the  whole  cavity.  While  this  is  doing,  the 
poor  little  animal  seems  sensible  of  its  dan- 
ger,  and  begs  for  quarter  with  a  most  plain- 
tive cry,  seldom  quitting  its  hole  till  the  ut- 
most extremity.  At  last,  when  half-suffocated, 
it  issues  out,  and  trusts  once  more  to  its  speed 
for  protection.  When  still  forced  by  the  dogs, 
and  incapable  of  making  good  a  retreat,  it 
turns  upon  the  hunters,  and  with  its  hair 
bristling  like  a  hog,  and  standing  upon  its 
hind-feet,  it  defends  itself  very  obstinately. 
Sometimes  it  bites  the  legs  of  those  that  at 
tempt  to  take  it,  and  will  take  out  the  piece 
wherever  it  fixes  its  teeth.^ 

Its  cry  when  disturbed  or  provoked,  resem- 
bles that  of  a  sucking-pig.  If  taken  youn^, 
it  is  easily  tamed,  continues  to  play  harmlessly 
about  the  house,  and  goes  out  and  returns  of 
its  own  accord.  In  a  savase  state  it  usually 
continues  in  the  woods,  and  the  female  gen- 
erally chooses  the  most  obscure  parts  to  bring 
forth  her  young.  She  there  prepares  a  bed 
of  leaves  and  dry  grass,  and  generally  brings 
forth  two  at  a  time.  She  breeds  twice  or 
thrice  a-year,  and  carries  her  young  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  convenience  requires,  in 
the  manner  of  a  cat.  She  generallv  lodges 
them,  when  three  days  old,  in  the  hollow  of  a 

1  Ray'i  Synop. 


tree,  suckling  them  but  a  very  short  time;  for 
they  soon  come  to  perfection,  and  it  should 
consequently  follow  that  they  soon  gprow  old. 

THE  PACA. 

The  Paca  is  also  an  animal  of  South  Amer. 
ica,  very  much  resembling  the  former,  and 
like  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  American 
rabbity  but  with  as  little  propriety.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hare,  or  rather  larger,  and 
in  figure  somewhat  like  a  sucking  pig,  which 
it  also  resembles  in  its  grunting  and  its  man- 
ner of  eating.  It  is,  however,  most  like  the 
agouti,  although  it  differs  in  several  particu- 
lars..  Like  the  agouti,  it  is  covered  rather 
with  coarse  hair  than  a  downy  fur.  But  then 
it  is  beautifully  marked  along  the  sides  with 
small  ash-coloured  spots,  upon  an  amber, 
coloured  ground;  whereas  the  agouti  is  pretty 
much  of  one  reddish  colour.  The  paca  is 
rather  more  thick  and  corpulent  than  the 
agouti;  its  nose  is  shorter,  and  its  hind. feet 
have  five  toes;  whereas  the  agouti  has  but 
three.  As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  bears  some 
distant  resemblance  to  a  rabbit,  the  ears  are 
naked  of  hair,  and  somewhat  sharp,  the  upper 
jaw  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  lower,  the 
teeth,  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  size  of 
it,  are  like  to  those  of  a  rabbit.  It  has  a 
short  tail  likewise,  though  not  tufted  ;  and  its 
hinder  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore.  It  also 
burrows  in  the  ground  like  that  animal,  and 
from  this  similitude  alone,  travellers  might 
have  given  it  the  name. 

The  paca  does  not  make  use  of  its  fore- 
paws,  like  the  squirrel  or  the  agouti,  to  carry 
its  food  to  the  mouth,  but  hunts  for  it  on  the 
ground,  and  roots  like  a  hog.  It  is  generally 
seen  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  moist  and  warm  countries  of 
South  America.  It  is  a  very  fat  animal,  and 
in  this  respect  much  preferable  to  the  agouti, 
that  is  most  commonly  found  lean.  It  is 
eaten,  skin  and  all,  like  a  young  pig,  and  is 
considered  as  a  great  delicacy.  Like  the 
former  little  animal,  it  defends  itself  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  is  very  seldom  taken  alive. 
It  is  persecuted  not  only  by  man,  but  by  every 
beast  and  bird  of  prey,  who  all  watch  its  mo- 
tions, and,  if  it  ventures  at  any  distance  from 
its  hole,  are  sure  to  seize  it  But  although  the 
race  of  these  little  animals  is  thus  continually 
destroyed,  it  finds  some  refuge  in  its  hole,  from 
the  general  combination;  and  breeds  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  diminution  is  not  perceptible. 

To  these  animals  may  be  added  others, 
very  similar,  both  in  form  and  disposition; 
each  known  by  its  particular  name  in  its  na- 
tive country,  but  which  travellers  have  been 
contented  to  call  rabbits  or  hares;  of  which  we 
have  but  indistinct  notice.     The  tapbti,  or 
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(he  BIU8IUAN  RABBIT,  is  III  shape  like  our 
English  ones,  but  is  much  less,  being  said  to 
be  not  above  twice  the  siase  of  a  donnonse. 
It  is  reddish  on  the  forehead,  and  a  little 
whitish  under  the  throat  It  is  remarkable 
for  haying  no  tail;  but  it  has  long  ears,  with 
whiskers,  like  our  rabbits,  and  black  eyes. 
It  does  not  burrow,  like  ours  ;  but  Hyes  at 
large,  like  the  hare. 

The  APKBBA  is  called  also  by  some  the  BaAsiL- 
IAN  RABBIT,  being  an  animal  that  seems  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  rabbit  and  a  rat  The  ears 
are  like  those  of  a  rat,  being  short  and  round; 
but  the  other  parts  are  like  those  of  a  rabbit, 
except  that  it  has  but  three  toes  on  the  hinder 
legs,  like  the  agouti. 

To  these  imperfect  sketches  of  animals  little 
known,  others  less  known  might  be  added; 
for  as  nature  becomes  more  diminutiye,  her 
operations  aro  less  attentively  regarded.  I 
shall  only,  therefore,  add  one  animal  more  to 
this  class,  and  that  very  well  known;  I  mean 
the  Guinea-pig;  which  Brisson  places  among 
those  of  the  rabbit  kind;  and  as  I  do  not  know 
any  other  set  of  animals  with  which  it  can  be 
so  well  compared,  I  will  take  leave  to  follow 
his  example. 

THC  oniNBA-pia. 

The  guinea-pig  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates;  but  has  been  so  long  rendered  do- 
mestic, and  so  widely  diffused,  that  it  has  now 
become  common  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
There  are  few  unacquainted  with  the  figure  of 
this  little  animal;  in  some  places  it  is  con. 
sidered  as  the  principal  favourite;  and  is  often 
found  even  to  displace  the  lap.dog.  It  is  less 
than  a  rabbit,  and  its  legs  are  shorter;  they 
are  scarcely  seen,  except  when  it  moves;  and 
the  neck  also  is  so  short,  that  the  head  seems 
stuck  upon  the  shoulders.  The  ears  are  short, 
thin,  and  transparent;  the  hair  is  like  that  of 
a  Sucking-pig,  from  whence  it  has  taken  the 
name;  and  it  wants  even  the  vestiges  of  a  tail. 
In  other  respects,  it  has  some  similitude  to 
the  rabbit  When  it  moves,  its  body  length- 
ens like  that  animal;  and  when  it  is  at  rest, 
it  gathers  up  in  the  same  manner.  Its  nose 
is  formed  with  the  rabbit  lip,  except  that  its 
nostrils  are  much  Cuther  asunder.  Like  all 
other  animals  in  a  domestic  state,  its  colours 
are  different;  some  are  white,  some  are  red, 
and  others  both  red  and  white.  It  differs 
from  the  rabbit  in  the  number  of  its  toes,  hav- 
ing four  toes  on  the  feet  before,  and  but  three 
on  those  behind.  It  strokes  its  head  with  the 
forefeet,  like  the  rabbit;  and,  like  it,  sits  upon 
the  hind-feet;  for  which  purpose  there  is  a 
naked  callous  skin  on  the  back  part  of  the 
legs  and  feet 

These  animals  arc,  of  all  others  the  most 


helpless  and  inoffensive.'  They  are  etaroely 
possessed  of  courage  sufficient  to  defend  theio- 
selves  against  the  meanest  of  all  quadrupeds, 
a  mouse.  Their  only  animosity  is  exerted 
against  each  other;  for  they  will  often  Gght 
very  obstinately;  and  the  stronger  is  often 
known  to  destroy  the  weaker.  But  against 
all  other  aggressors,  their  only  remedy  is  pa* 
tience  and  non-resistance,  now,  therefore, 
these  animals,  in  a  savage  state,  could  con- 
trive to  protect  themselves,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn;  as  they  want  strength,  swift- 
nessi  and  even  the  natural  instinct  so  coDimoa 
to  almost  every  other  creature. 

As  to  their  manner  of  living  among  us, 
they  owe  their  lives  entirely  to  our  unceasing 
protection.  They  must  be  constantly  attended, 
shielded  from  the  excessive  colds  of  the  winter, 
and  secured  against  all  other  domestic  ani. 
mals,  which  are  apt  to  attack  them,  from  every 
motive,  either  of  appetite,  jealousy,  or  expe- 
rience of  their  pusillanimous  nature.  Such, 
indeed,  is  their  stupidity,  that  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  devoured  by  the  cats  with. 
out  resistance;  and,  differing  from  all  other 
creatures,  the  female  sees  her  young  destroyed 
without  once  attempting  to  protect  them.  Theii 
usual  food  is  bran,  parsley,  or  cabbage  leavesi 
but  there  is  scarce  a  vegetable  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  that  they  will  not  gladly  devoac 
The  carrot-top  is  a  peculiar  dainty,  as  also 
salad;  and  those  who  would  preserve  their 
healths,  would  do  right  to  vary  their  food;  for 
if  they  be  continued  on  a  kind  too  succulent 
or  too  dry,  the  effects  are  quickly  perceived 
upon  their  constitution.  When  fed  upon  re- 
cent vegetables,  they  seldom  drink.  But  it 
often  happens  that,  conducted  by  nature,  they 
seek  drier  food,  when  the  former  disagrees 
with  them.  They  then  gnaw  clothes,  paper, 
or  whatever  of  this  kind  they  meet  with;  and 
on  these  occasions  they  are  seen  to  drink  like 
most  other  animals,  which  they  do  by. lapping. 
They  are  chiefly  fond  of  new  milk;  but,  in 
case  of  necessity,  aro  content  with  water. 

They  move  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of 
rabbits,  though  not  near  so  swiftly;  and  when 
confined  in  a  room,  seldom  cross  the  floor,  bat 
generally  keep  along  the  wall.  The  male 
usually  drives  the  female  on  before  him,  for 
they  never  move  abreast  together,  but  con* 
stantly  the  one  seems  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  preceding.  They  chiefly  seek  for  the 
darkest  recesses,  and  the  most  intricate  re- 
treats; where,  if  hay  be  spread  as  a  bed  for 
them,  they  continue  to  sleep  together,  and 
seldom  venture  out  but  when  they  suppose  all 
interruption  removed.  On  these  occasions 
they  act  as  rabbits;  they  swiftly  move  forward 


1  This  history  is  parUy  Uken  from  the  Amsoitoles 
Academicie,  yvH.  Iy.  p.  802. — Goldnuik 
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from  their  bed,  stop  at  the  entrance,  listen, 
look  round,  and,  if  tbey  perceive  the  slightest 
approach  of  danger,  they  run  back  with  pre- 
cipitation. In  very  cold  weather,  however, 
they  are  more  active,  and  run  about  in  order 
to  keep  themselves  warm. 

They  are  a  very  cleanly  animal,  and  very 
different  from  that  whose  name  they  go  by. 
If  the  young  ones  happen  to  fall  into  the  dirt, 
or  be  any  other  way  discomposed,  the  female 
takes  such  an  aversion  to  them,  that  she  never 
permits  them  to  visit  her  more.  Indeed,  her 
whole  employment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  male, 
seems  to  consist  in  smoothing  their  skins,  in 
disposing  their  hair,  and  improving  its  gloss. 
The  male  and  female  take  this  office  by  turns; 
and  when  they  have  thus  brushed  up  each 
other,  they  then  bestow  all  their  concern  on 
their  young,  takine  particular  care  to  make 
their  hair  lie  smooth,  and  biting  them  if  they 
appear  refractory.  As  they  are  so  solicitous 
for  elegance  themselves,  the  place  where  they 
are  kept  must  be  regularly  cleaned,  and  a  new 
bed  of  hay  provided  for  them  at  least  every 
week.  Being  natives  of  &  warm  climate^  they 
are  naturally  chilly  in  ours;  cleanliness,  there- 
fore, assists  warmth  and  expels  moisture.  They 
may  be  thus  reared,  without  the  aid  of  any 
artificial  heat;  but,  in  general,  there  is  no 
keeping  them  from  the  fire  in  winter,  if  they 
be  once  permitted  to  approach  it 

When  they  go  to  sleep,  they  lie  flat  on 
their  bellies,  pretty  much  in  their  usual  pos- 
ture;  except  that  they  love  to  have  their  lore- 
feet  higher  than  their  hinder.  For  this  pur- 
pose  they  turn  themselves  several  times  round 
before  they  lie  down,  to  find  the  most  conven- 
ient situation.  They  sleep  like  the  hare,  with 
their  eyes  half  open;  and  continue  extremely 
watchful,  if  they  suspect  danger.  The  male 
and  female  are  never  seen  both  asleep  at  the 
same  time;  but  while  he  enjoys  his  repose,  she 
remains  upon  the  watch  silently  continiiiiiig 
to  guard  him,  and  her  head  turned  towards 
the  place  where  he  lies.  When  she  supposes 
that  he  has  had  his  turn,  she  then  awakes  him 
with  a  kind  of  murmuring  noise,  goes  to  him, 
forces  him  from  his  bed,  and  lies  down  in  his 
place.  He  then  performs  the  same  good  turn 
for  her;  and  continues  watchful  till  she  also 
has  done  sleeping. 

These  animals  are  exceedingly  salacbus, 
and  generally  are  capable  of  coupling  at  six 
weeks  old.  The  female  never  eoes  with  young 
above  ^ve  weeks;  and  usuafiy  brings  forth 
from  three  to  five  at  a  time;  and  this  not  with- 
out pain.  But  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
the  female  admits  the  male  the  very  day  she 
has  brought  forth,  and  becomes  again  preg. 
nant;  so  that  their  multiplication  is  astonish- 
ing. She  suckles  her  yoimg  but  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  days;  and  during  that  time  do«s  not 


seem  to  know  her  own;  for  if  the  young  of  aiij^ 
other  be  brought,  though  much  older,  she 
never  drives  them  away,  but  sufiers  them  even 
to  drain  her,  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  own 
immediate  ofispring.  They  are  produced  with 
the  eyes  open,  like  all  others  of  the  hare  kind; 
and  in  about  twelve  hours,  equal  even  to  the 
dam  in  agility.  Although  the  dam  has  but 
two  teats,  yet  she  abundantly  supplies  them 
with  milk;  and  they  are  also  capable  of  feed- 
ing upon  vegetables,  almost  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. If  the  young  ones  are  permitted  to 
continue  together,  the  stronger,  as  in  all  other 
societies,  soon  begin  to  govern  the  weak. 
Their  contentions  are  often  long  and  obstinate; 
and  their  jealousies  very  apparent  Their 
disputes  are  usually  for  the  warmest  place,  or 
the  most  agreeable  food.  If  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than 
the  rest,  tlie  strongest  generally  comes  to  dis- 
possess  it  of  its  advantageous  situation.  Their 
manner  of  fighting,  though  terrible  to  them, 
is  ridiculous  enough  to  a  spectator.  One  of 
them  seizes  the  hair  on  the  nape  of  the  other's 
neck  with  its  fore-teeth,  and  attempts  to  tear 
it  away;  the  other  to  retaliate,  turns  its  hinder 
parts  to  the  enemy,  and  kicks  up  behind  like 
a  horse,  and  with  its  hinder  claws  scratches 
the  sides  of  its  adversary;  so  that  sometimes 
they  cover  each  other  with  blood.  When  they 
contend  in  this  manner,  they  gnash  their  teeth 
pretty  loudly,  and  this  is  often  a  denunciation 
of  mutual  resentment 

These,  though  so  formidable  to  each  other, 
yet  are  the  most  timorous  creatures  upon  earth, 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  animated  nature:  a 
falling  leaf  disturbs  them,  and  every  animal 
overcomes  them.  From  hence  they  are  diffi- 
cultly  tamed;  and  will  sufier  none  to  approach 
them,  except  the  person  by  whom  they  are  fed. 
Their  manner  of  eating  is  something  like  that 
of  the  rabbit;  and,  like  it,  they  appear  also 
to  chew  the  cud.  Although  they  seldom  drink, 
they  make  water  every  minute.  They  grunt 
somewhat  like  a  young  pig;  and  have  a  more 
piercing  note  to  express  pain.  In  a  word, 
they  do  no  injury;  but  then,  except  the  plea- 
sure they  afibrd  the  spectator,  they  are  of  very 
little  benefit  to  mankind.  Some,  indeed,  dress 
and  eat  them;  but  their  flesh  is  indiflierent  food, 
and  by  no  means  a  reward  for  the  trouble  of 
rearing  them.  This,  perhaps,  might  be  im- 
proved, by  keeping  them  in  a  proper  warren, 
and  not  sufiering  them  to  become  domestic: 
however,  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  this  would  be  few,  and  the  trouble  great; 
so  that  it  is  likely  they  will  continue  a  useless, 
inofiensive  dependent,  rather  propagated  to 
satisfy  caprice  than  to  supply  necessity. 
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CHAP  I. 


THE  RAT  KINI>.^ 


Wbrb  it  necessary  to  distinguish  animals 
of  the  rat  kind  from  all  others,  we  might  de- 
scribe them  as  having  two  large  cutting  teeth, 
like  the  hare  kind,  in  each  jaw;  as  covered 
with  hair;  and  as  not  ruminating.  These 
distinctions  might  serve  to  guide  us,  had  we 
not  too  near  an  acquaintance  with  this  noxious 
race  to  be  mistaken  in  their  kind.  Their 
numbers,  their  minuteness,  their  vicinity,  their 
vast  multiplication,  all  sufficiently  contribute 
to  press  them  upon  our  observation,  and  re- 
mind us  of  their  existence.  Indeed,  if  we 
look  through  the  different  ranks  of  animals, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  from  the 
great  elephant  to  the  diminutive  mouse,  we 
shall  find  that  we  suffer  greater  injuries  from 
the  contemptible  meanness  of  the  one,  than 
the  formidable  invasions  of  the  other.  Against 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  lion,  we 
can  oppose  united  strength,  and  by  art  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  natural  power:  these  we 
have  driven  into  their  native  solitudes,  and 
obliged  to  continue  at  a  distance,  in  the  most 
inconvenient  regions  and  unhealthful  climates. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  little  teasing  race 
I  am  now  describing:  no  force  can  be  exerted 
against  their  unresisting  timidity;  no  arts  can 
diminish  their  amazing  propagation:  millions 
may  be  at  once  destroyed,  and  yet  the  breach 
be  repaired  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  weeks ; 
and  in  proportion  as  nature  has  denied  them 
force,  it  has  supplied  the  defect  by  their  fe- 
cundity. 

>  These  have  the  upper  front  teeth  wedge-shaped, 
three  grinders  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  Uiough  some- 
times only  two,  and  have  perfect  collar  bones.  In  Tur. 
ton*s  Linne,  forty -six  species  are  described,  besides  varie- 
ties. 


THE  QKSAT  RAT. 


The  animal  best  known  at  present^  and  in 
every  respect  the  most  mischievous,  is   the 
great  rat;  which,  though  but  a  new  comer 
into' this  country,  has  taJcen  too  secure  a  pes- 
session  to  be  ever  removed.     This  hateful  and 
rapacious  creature,  though  sometimes  called 
the  rat  of  Norway,  is  utterly  unknown  in  all 
the  northern  countries,  and,  by  the  best  ac- 
counts I  can  learn,  comes  originally  from  the 
Levant     Its  first  arrival,  as  I  am  assured 
was  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  in  those  ships 
that  traded  in  provisions  to  Gibraltar;  and 
perhaps  we  owe  to  a  single  pair  of  these  ani- 
mals,  the  numerous  progeny  that  now  infests 
the  whole  extent  of  the  British  empire. 

This  animal,  which  is  called  by  Mr  Bafibo 
the  surmuloty  is  in  length  about  nine  inches; 
its  eyes  are  large  and  black;  the  cobur  of  the 
head,  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body, 
is  of  a  light  brown,  mixed  with  a  tawny  and 
ash  colour.  The  eud  of  the  nose,  the  throat 
and  belly,  are  of  a  dirty  white,  inclining  to 
gray;  the  feet  and  legs  are  almost  bare,  and 
of  a  dirty  pale  flesh  colour ;  the  tail  is  as  long 
as  the  body,  covered  with  minute  dusky  scales 
mixed  with  a  few  hairs,  and  adds  to  the  gen. 
eral  deformity  of  its  detestable  figure.  It  ia 
chiefly  in  the  colour  that  this  animal  differs 
from  the  black  rat,  or  the  common  rat,  as  it 
was  once  called:  but  now  common  no  longer 
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Thia  new  invader,  in  a  very  few  years  after 
its  arrival,  found  means  to  destroy  almost  the 
whole  species,  and  to  possess  itself  of  their 
retreats. 

But  it  was  not  against  the  black  rat  alone 
that  its  rapacity  was  directed ;  all  other  ani- 
mals of  inferior  strength  shared  the  same  mis- 
fortunes. The  contest  with  the  black  rat  was 
of  short  continuance.^  As  it  was  unable  to 
contend,  and  had  no  holes  to  fly  to  for  retreat, 
but  where  its  voracious  enemy  could  pursue, 
the  whole  race  was  soon  extinguished.  The 
frog  also  was  an  animal  equally  incapable  of 
combat  or  defence.  It  had  been  designedly 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  some 
years  before  the  Norway  rat ;  and  it  was  seen 
to  multiply  amazingly.  The  inhabitants  were 
pleased  with  the  propagation  of  a  harmless 
animal,  that  served  to  rid  their  fields  of  in. 
sects;  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
were  in  its  favour,  as  they  supposed  that  the 
frog  contributed  to  render  their  waters  more 
wholesome.  But  the  Norway  rat  soon  put  a 
stop  to  their  increase ;  as  these  animals  were 
of  an  amphibious  nature,  they  pursued  the  frog 
to  its  lakes,  and  took  it  even  in  its  own  natural 
element.  I  am,  therefore,  assured,  that  the 
frog  is  once  more  almost  extinct  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  that  the  Norway  rat,  having  no 
more  enemies  left  there  to  cfestroy,  is  grown 
less  numerous  also. 

We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  gain  by 
the  destruction  of  our  old  domestics,  since  they 
are  replaced  by  such  mischievous  successors. 
The  Norway  rat  has  the  same  disposition  to 
injure  us,  with  much  greater  power  of  mis- 
chief. It  burrows  in  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ponds,  and  ditches;  and  is  every  year  known 
to  do  incredible  damage  to  those  mounds  that 
are  raised  to  conduct  streams,  or  to  prevent 
rivers  from  overflowing.  In  these  holes, 
which  it  forms  prettv  near  the  edge  of  the 
water,  it  chiefly  resides  during  the  summer, 
where  it  lives  upon  small  animals,  fish,  and 
corn.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  it  comes 
nearer  the  farm-houses,  burrows  in  their  corn, 
eats  much,  and  damages  still  more  than  it 
consumes.  But  nothing  that  can  be  eaten 
seems  to  escape  its  voracity.  It  destroys 
rabbits,  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  game;  and, 
like  the  pole-cat,  kills  much  more  than  it  can 
carry  away.  It  swims  with  great  ease,  dives 
with  great  celerity,  and  easily  thins  the  fish- 
pond.  In  short,  scarcely  any  of  the  feebler 
animals  escape  its  rapacity,  except  the  mouse, 
which  shelters  itself  in  its  little  hole,  where 
the  Norway  rat  is  too  big  to  follow. 

These  animals  frequently  produce  from  ten 
to  fifteen  at  a  time  ;*  and  usually  bring  forth 

1  Natoralistt  iiow  doubt  whether  enmity  exists  be. 
tween  the  brown  and  black  rat.    See  oote  1 .  p.  450. 
>  BaffoOf  vol.  xvii.  p.  2. 
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three  times  a-year.  This  great  increase  would 
quickly  be  found  to  overrun  the  whole  coun- 
try,  and  render  our  assiduity  to  destroy  them 
fruitless,  were  it  not,  happily  for  us,  that  they 
eat  and  destroy  each  other.  The  same  in- 
satiable appetite  that  impels  them  to  indis. 
criminate  carnage,  also  incites  the  strongest 
to  devour  the  weakest,  even  of  their  own  kind. 
The  large  male  rat  generally  keeps  in  a  hole 
by  itself  and  is  as  dreaded  by  its  own  species, 
as  the  most  formidable  enemy.  In  this  man. 
ner  the  number  of  these  vermin  is  kept  within 
due  bounds;  and  when  their  increase  becomes 
injurious  to  us,  it  is  repressed  by  their  own 
rapacity. 

But  beside  their  own  enmities  among  each 
other,  all  the  stronger  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
have  natural  antipathies  against  them.  The 
dog,  though  he  detests  their  flesh,  yet  openly 
declares  his  alacrity  to  pursue  them  ;  and 
attacks  them  with  great  animosity.  Such  as 
are  trained  up  to  killing  these  vermin,  des- 
patch them  often  with  a  single  squeeze:  but 
those  dogs  that  show  any  hesitation,  are  sure 
to  come  off  but  indiflerently;  for  the  rat  al. 
ways  takes  the  advantage  of  a  moment's  de- 
lay,  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack, 
becomes  the  aggressor,  seizing  its  pursuer  by 
the  lip,  and  inflicting  a  very  painful  and 
dangerous  wound.  From  the  innammation, 
and  other  angry  symptoms  that  attend  this 
animal's  bite,  some  have  been  led  to  think 
that  it  was  in  some  measure  venomous;  but  it 
is  likely  that  the  difiiculty  of  the  wound's 
healing,  arbes  merely  from  its  being  deep, 
and  lacerated  by  the  teeth,  and  is  rather  a 
consequence  of  the  figure  of  the  instruments 
that  inflict  it,  than  any  venom  they  may  be 
supposed  to  possess. 

'The  cat  is  another  formidable  enemy  of 
this  kind;  and  yet  the  generality  of  our  cats 
neither  care  to  attack  it,  nor  to  feed  upon  it 
when  killed.  The  cat  is  a  more  prudent 
hunter  than  the  dog,  and  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  to  take  or  combat  with  an  enemy  that 
is  not  likely  to  repay  her  time  and  danger. 
Some  cats,  however,  will  pursue  and  take  the 
rat ;  though  often  not  without  an  obstinate 
resistance.  If  hungry,  the  cat  will  sometimes 
eat  the  head;  but,  in  general,  she  is  content 
merely  with  her  victorv* 

A  foe  much  more  dangerous  to  these  ver- 
min is  the  weasel.  This  animal  pursues  them 
with  avidity,  and  being  pretty  nearly  of  their 
own  size,  follows  them  into  their  holes,  where 
a  desperate  combat  ensues.  The  strength  of 
each  is  pretty  near  equal ;  but  the  arms  are 
very  different  The  rat,  furnished  with  four 
long  tusks  at  the  extremity  of  its  jaw,  rather 
snaps  than  bites ;  but  the  weasel,  where  it 
once  fastens,  holds,  and  continuing  also  to 
suck  the  blood  at  the  same  time,  weakens  tis 
3l 
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antagonist,  and  always  obtains  the  victory. 
Mankind  have  contrived  several  other  me- 
thods of  destroying  these  noxious  intruders  ; 
ferrets,  traps,  and  particularly  poison  ;  but  of 
all  other  poisons,  I  am  told  that  the  nux 
vomica,  ground  and  mixed  with  meal,  is  the 
most  certain  as  it  is  the  least  dangerous. 

To  this  species  I  will  subjoin  as  a  variety, 
the  BLACK  RAT,*  mentioned  above,  greatly  re- 
sembling the  former  in  figure,  but  very  dis. 
tinct  in  nature,  as  appears  from  their  mutual 
antipathy.  This  animal  was  formerly  as  mis- 
chievous  as  it  was  common ;  but  at  present  it 
is  almost  utterly  extirpated  by  the  great  rat. 
one  malady  often  expelling  another.      It  is 

*  The  black  nl  it  a  &maUer  animal  than  ita  congener, 
and  is  neither  so  prolific  nor  so  voracious,  though  it  com- 
mits great  devastations,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  when- 
ever it  can  find  an  entrance  into  lioiises,  bams,  or  graoa^ 
ries.  Dr  Fleming  states,  that  they  bring  forth  eleven 
young  ones  at  a  litter,  and  mentions  that  he  has  evidence 
of  their  pulling  off  the  hair  from  the  necks  of  cows  to 
line  their  nests.  It  is  hardly  a  burrowing  animal,  and 
in  old.&shionod  country  houses  used  to  live  chiefly  in 
holes  of  the  thatch  or  turf  of  which  the  roofs  in  those 
days  were  usually  formed.  The  brown  rat,  on  the  other 
hand,  burrows  deep  in  the  earth,  and  often  seeks  securi- 
ty for  its  nest  beneath  the  very  foundation-stones  of 
Itouses.  The  quantity  of  earth,  stones,  and  rubbish, 
which  they  will  cast  up  in  forming  one  of  these  dens  of 
refuge,  is  quite  incredible;  and  it  often  seems  impossi. 
ble  to  eradicate  them  without  taking  down  the  wall. 
Their  habits  lead  them  also  to  take  refuge  in  the  sewers 
of  towns,  the  drains  made  under  gentlemen's  houses, 
and  other  concealed  places,  particularly  where  there  is 
foul  water.  The  female  frequently  brings  forth  nineteen 
at  a  litter.  Though  this  last-mentioned  species  does  not 
mix  with  the  common  or  black  rat,  and  even  may 
sometimes  destroy  it,  yet  tlie  natural  antipathy  eommoo- 
ly  supposed  to  exist  between  them  is  an  error.  The 
Surmulots  or  Brown  Rats  do  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
black  rats  from  their  vicinity,  nay,  the  two  species  often 
live  under  the  shelter,  and  in  contiguous  burrows^  This 
occurs  when  the  place  of  their  establisliment  affords  food 
in  abundance,  and  excludes  the  necessity  of  mutual  war- 
fare for  subsistence.  In  the  contrary  case,  we  find  that 
the  surmulots  not  only  destroy  the  black  rats,  but  that 
the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  will  devour  one  another. 
Brown  rats  swim  with  ease,  and  can  seek  their  prey  by 
water  as  well  as  by  land.  They  infest  ships  aiid  har. 
hours  to  a  most  annoying  degree,  and  can  hardly  be  era- 
dicated: in  warm  climates,  steam  has  sometimes  been 
employed  to  destroy  tliem  in  ships;  the  hatches  being 
closed,  and  the  vapour  admitted  till  the  animals  are 
boiled  to  a  pulp.  We  have  heard  of  an  American  cap- 
tain who  adopted  a  very  ingenious  but  less  .creditable 
plan.  Having  been  almost  eaten  up  by  these  creatures 
in  his  ship  for  some  years,  he  took  an  opportunity  one 
voyage,  after  delivering  his  cargo  in  Holland)  to  lay  a 
plank  from  his  own  vessel  to  that  of  a  countryman,  who 
had  just  finished  loading  a  cargo  of  cheese;  the  greedy 
sagacity  of  the  rats  led  them  instantly  to  discover  tlie 
communication,  and  before  morning  next  day,  tliere  was 
not  one  of  them  remaining  in  his  ship.  By  removing 
the  plank,  he  of  course  took  care  they  should  not  resume 
their  old  quarters ;  and  so  by  a  cruel  trick  he  rid  him- 
self  of  this  voracious  colony  of  rats.  The  propensity  of 
rats  to  desert  a  bare  or  falling  habitation  for  a  better 
provided  or  surer,  has  passed  into  a  satirical  proverb  In 
the  English  language. 


become  so  scarce,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  one.  It  is  said  to  be  possessed 
of  all  the  voracious  and  unnatural  appetites 
of  the  former :  though,  as  it  is  less,  they  may 
probably  be  less  noxious.  Its  length  is  about 
seven  inches;  and  the  tail  is  near  eight  inches 
long.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep 
iron  gray,  bordering  upon  black,  except  the 
belly,  which  is  of  a  dirty  cinereous  hue.  They 
have  propagated  in  America  in  great  numbers, 
being  originally  introduced  from  Europe;  and 
as  they  seem  to  keep  their  ground  wherever 
they  get  footing,  they  are  now  become  the 
most  noxious  animals  in  that  part  of  the 
world.' 


t  "  The  most  interesting  accoimt  of  rats  I  have  met 
with,  was  made  some  time  ago  in  an  official  report  to 
the  French  government  It  was  drawn  up  in  consc 
quence  of  a  proposition  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
horse  slaughter-house,  at  Montfaucon,  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  when  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  urged 
against  such  a  removal,  was  the  fear  entertained  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  that  might  result  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, from  suddenly  depriving  these  voradous  ver. 
min  of  their  accustomed  sustenance.  The  report  goiri 
on  to  state  that  the  carcasses  of  the  horses  killed  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  and  sometimes  these  amounted  to 
thirty.flve,  are  found  the  next  morning  picked  bare  to 
the  bone.  Dussausois,  a  proprietor  of  one  of  the  slaugh- 
ter-houses, has,  however,  made  a  still  more  conclusive 
experiment.  A  part  of  his  establishment  is  enclosed 
by  solid  walls,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  several  holes 
made  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  rats.  Into  this 
enclosure  he  put  the  carcasses  of  two  or  three  horses, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  night,  having  first  cau- 
tiously,  and  with  as  little  noide  as  possible,  stopped  up 
all  the  holes,  he  got  together  several  of  Ids  woriunen, 
each  having  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  Id  the 
other.  Having  entered  the  yard,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  them,  they  commenced  a  general  massacre.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  take  any  aim,  for,  no  matter  how 
the  blow  was  directed.  It  was  sure  to  immofaite  a  rat, 
and  those  who  endeavoured  to  escape  by  climbing  up  the 
walls  were  quickly  knocked  down.  By  a  recurrence  of 
this  experiment  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  he  killed  io 
the  space  of  a  month  16,050  rats.  After  one  night's 
massacre,  the  dead  amounted  to  8650,  and  the  result 
of  four  hunts  was  9101.  Even  this  can  give  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  number  of  these  vermin,  for  the 
enclosure  in  which  they  were  thus  killed  contains  not 
above  the  twentieth  part  of  the  space  over  which  the 
dead  bodies  of  horses  are  spread,  and  which  it  Is  but  &ir 
to  suppose  must  equally  attract  the  rata  upon  all  points. 
These  animals  have  made  burrows  for  themselves,  like 
rabbita,  in  the  a4ioining  fields,  and  hollowed  out  into  ca- 
tacombs all  the  surrounding  eminences,  and  that  to  surh 
an  extent,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  latter  crura- 
ble  away  at  the  base,  and  leave  these  subtemneous  works 
exposed.  So  great  is  the  number  of  these  saimals,  that 
they  have  not  all  been  able  to  lodge  themselves  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  slaughter-houses,  for  paths 
may  be  distinctly  traced  leading  across  the  fields,  from 
the  enclosures  in  which  the  horses  are  killed,  to  a  bur- 
row  about  five  hundred  paces  distant.  These  paths  are 
particularly  remarkable  in  wet  weather,  being  covered 
with  a  clayey  mud,  which  adheres  to  the  feet  of  the  rat 
on  running  out  of  the  burrows. 

The  predilection  these  animals  show  to  one  particular 
part  of  a  horse  is  cuiioos.  They  Invariably  begin  by 
devouring  the  eyes,  drinking  the  liquid  contained  in 
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To  this  also  we  may  subjoin  the  black 
WATBR  RAT,  about  the  same  size  with  the  latter, 
with  a  larger  head,  a  blunter  nose,  less  eps, 
and  shorter  ears,  and  the  tip  of  its  tail  a  little 
white.  It  was  supposed  by  Ray  to  be  web- 
footed;  but  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  mis- 
Uke,  its  toes  pretty  much  resembling  those  of 
its  kind.  It  never  frequents  houses;  but  is 
usually  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  ditches, 
and  ponds,  where  it  burrows  and  breeds.  It 
feeds  on  fish,  frogs,  and  insects;  and  in  some 
countries  it  is  eaten  on  fasting  days.' 

TSE  M0U8S. 
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An  animal  equally  mischievous, and  equally 
well  known  with  the  former,  is  the  mouse. 


them,  and  eating  the  fat  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 
There  has  not  been  one  instance  of  a  dead  horse  left  one 
night  exposed,  the  eye$  of  which  were  not  devoured  be- 
fore morning. 

During  Tery  severe  frosts,  when  it  becomes  impoesl- 
ble  to  flay  and  cut  up  the  bodies  of  horses  that  have  been 
for  any  time  exposed  to  the  air,  and  when  even  the  frag, 
ments  of  flesh  lying  about  have  become  so  hard  as  to 
render  It  diflftcult  for  the  rats  to  feed  upon  them,  they 
resort  to  the  following  expedient: — They  penetrate  Into 
the  body,  and  there  establish  themselves,  and  devour  the 
flesh,  so  that,  when  the  thaw  comes,  the  workmen  find 
nothing  but  a  skin  and  a  skeleton  underneath,  as  clean 
and  clear  of  flesh  as  If  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  most 
skilful  operator. 

Their  ferocity  as  well  as  their  voracity  surpass  any 
thing  that  can  be  imagined,  to  prove  which  the  follow- 
ing fact  was  stated  :—Mons.  Magendie,  having  gone 
himself  to  Montfaucon  to  procure  tHelve  rats  upon  which 
to  make  experiments,  had  them  put  together  Into  a  box. 
On  his  return  home,  he  opened  the  box,  and  found  but 
three  rats,  the  others  having  been  devoured  by  the  sur- 
vivors, and  nothing  remained  of  them  but  their  tails  and 
bones.  The  fact  appears  incredible,  but  the  reporters 
declare  that  they  had  itfromMons.  Magendie's  lips." — 
JesteU  Gleaningi  in  Natural  History. 

1  Dr  Shaw,  in  his  general  Zoology,  informs  us  that  a 
gentleman  travelling  through  Mecklenburg  about  thirty 
years  ago,  was  witness  to  the  following  curious  circum- 
stance in  the  post-house  at  new  Stargard.  After  dinner 
the  landlord  placed  on  the  floor  a  large  dish  of  soap,  and 
gave  a  loud  whistle.  Immediately  there  came  into  the 
room  a  mastiff,  a  fine  Angora  cat,  an  old  raven,  and  a 
remarkably  large  rat  with  a  bell  about  its  neck.  The 
four  animals  went  to  the  dish,  and,  without  disturbing 
each  other,  fed  together ;  after  which  the  dog,  cat,  and 
rat,  lay  before  the  fire,  while  the  raven  hopped  about 
the  room.  The  landlord,  after  accounting  for  the  fami. 
liarity  which  existed  among  the  animals,  informed  his 
guest  that  the  rat  was  the  most  useful  of  the  four ;  for 
toe  noise  he  made  had  completely  freed  the  house  from 


Timid,  cautious, and  active,  all  its  dispositions 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  rat,  except  with 
fewer  powers  of  doing  mischief.'  Fearful  by 
nature,  but  familiar  from  necessity,  it  attends 
upon  mankind,  comes  an  unbidden  guest  to 
his  most  delicate  entertainments.  Fear  and 
necessity  seem  to  regulate  all  its  motions;  it 
never  leaves  its  hole  but  to  seek  provision,  and 
seldom  ventures  above  a  few  paces  from  home. 
Different  from  the  rat,  it  does  not  go  from  one 
house  to  another,  unless  it  be  forced  ;  and  as 
it  is  more  easily  satisfied,  it  does  much  less 
mischief. 

Almost  all  animals  are  tamed  more  difficult- 
ly in  proportion  to  the  cowardice  of  their  na- 
tures. The  truly  bold  and  courageous  easily 
become  familiar,  but  those  that  are  always 
fearful  are  ever  suspicious.  The  mouse  being 
the  most  feeble,  and  consequently  the  most 
timid  of  all  quadrupeds,  except  the  Guinea, 
pig,  is  never  rendered  thoroughly  familiar; 
and,  even  though  fed  in  a  cage,  retains  its 
natural  apprehensions.*  In  fact,  it  is  to  these 
alone  that  it  owes  its  security.^  No  animal 
has  more  enemies,  and  few  so  incapable  of 
resistance.  The  owl,  the  cat,  the  snake,  the 
hawk,  the  weasel,  the  rat  itself,  destroy  this 
species  by  millions,  and  it  only  subsists  by 
its  amazing  fecundity. 

The  mouse  brings  forth  at  all  seasons,  and 
several  times  in  a  year.'     Its  usual  number 


the  rats  and  mice  with  which  it  was  before  infested. — 
Sate  by  Goldimith. 
■  Buflbn,  vol.  XV.  p.  145. 

*  Many  anecdotes  hsTe  been  told  of  the  entire  domes, 
tication  of  the  mouse.  A  mouse  taken  out  of  a  coal 
mine,  near  Newcastle,  and  placed  under  a  glass  case, 
evinced  no  natural  apprehension  of  a  cat  that  was  pro- 
duced to  it 

*  E  volucribus  hinindlnes  sunt  indociles,  e  terrestribus 
mures. — PUn. 

*  An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
mice,  and  of  the  injury  they  sometimes  do,  occurred  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  new  plantations,  made  by  order  of 
the  crown,  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire,  and 
in  the  new  forest,  Hampshire.  Soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  these  planutions,  a  sudden  and  rapid  increase  of 
mice  took  place  in  them,  which  threatened  destruction 
to  the  whole  of  the  young  plants.  Vast  numbers  of  these 
were  killed, — the  mice  having  eaten  through  the  root 
of  five  years  old  oaks  and  chestnuts,  generally  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hollies  also,  which  were 
five  and  six  feet  high,  were  barked  round  the  bottom, 
and  in  some  instances  the  mice  had  crawled  up  the  tree, 
and  were  even  feeding  on  the  bark  of  the  upper  branches. 
In  the  repoits  made  to  government  on  the  subject,  it 
appears  that  the  roots  had  been  eaten  through  wherever 
they  obstructed  the  run  of  the  mice,  but  that  the  bark 
of  the  trees  constituted  their  food.  This  was  ascertained 
by  confining  a  number  of  the  mice  in  cages,  and  supply- 
ing them  with  the  fresh  roots  and  bark  of  trees,  whence 
it  was  found  that  they  fed  greedily  on  the  latter,  and 
left  the  roots  untouched.  Various  plans  were  devised  ibr 
their  destruction  ;  traps  were  set,  poison  laid,  and  cats 
turned  out,  but  nothing  appeared  to  lessen  their  numbers. 
It  was  at  last  suggested,  that  if  holes  were  dug  into  which 
the   mice   might  be  enticed  or  fall,  their  destruction 
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is  from  six  to  ten.  These  in  less  tban  a  fort* 
night  are  strong  enough  to  run  about  and 
shift  for  themselves.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  farmers'  yards  and  among  their  com,  but 
are  seldom  in  those  ricks  that  are  much  infes. 
ted  with  rats,  they  generally  choose  the  south- 
west  side  of  the  rick  from  whence  most  rain  is 
expected  ;  and  from  thence  they  often,  on  an 
evening,  venture  forth  to  drink  the  little  drops 
either  of  rain  or  dew  that  hang  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  straw. ^  Aristotle  gives  us  an 
idea  of  their  prodigious  fecundity,  by  assuring 
us,  that  having  put  a  mouse  with  young  into 
a  vessel  of  c^rn,  in  some  time  after  he  found 
a  hundred  and  twenty  mice,  all  sprung  from 
one  original.  The  early  growth  of  this  ani- 
mal implies  also  the  short  duration  of  its  life, 
which  seldom  lasts  above  two  or  three  years. 
This  species  is  very  much  diffused,  being 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the'  ancient  conti- 
nent, and  having  been  exported  to  the  new.* 
They  are  animals  that,  while  they  fear  human 
society,  closely  attend  it ;  and  although  ene- 
mies to  man,  are  never  found  but  near  those 
places  where  he  has  fixed  his  habitation. 
Numberless  ways  have  been  found  for  de- 
stroying them  ;  and  Gesner  has  minutely  de- 
scribed the  variety  of  traps  by  which  they  are 
taken.  Our  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  proposed  a  reward 
for  the  most  ingenious  contrivance  for  that  pur* 
pose ;  and  I  observed  almost  every  candidate 
passing  off  descriptions  as  inventions  of  bis 
own.  I  thought  it  was  cruel  to  detect  the 
plagiarism  or  frustrate  the  humble  ambition 
of  those  who  would  be  thought  the  inventors 
of  a  mouse-trap. 

To  this  species,  merely  to  avoid  teasing  the 


might  be  effected.  Holea,  therefore,  were  roftde,  about 
twenty  yards  asunder,  in  some  of  the  Dean  forest  plan, 
tations,  being  about  twelve  in  each  acre  of  ground. 
These  boles  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
depth,  and  two  feet  one  way,  and  a  half  the  other,  and 
they  were  much  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  being 
excavated  hollow  under,  so  that  the  animal,  when  once 
in,  could  not  easily  get  out  again.  In  these  holes,  at 
least  30,000  mice  were  caught  in  the  coarse  of  three  or 
four  montiis,  that  number  having  been  counted  out  and 
paid  for  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  forest.  It  was 
however  calculated,  that  a  much  greater  number  of  mice 
than  these  were  taken  out  of  the  holes,  after  being 
caught,  by  stoats,  weasels,  kites,  hawks  and  owls,  and 
also  by  crows,  jays,  and  magpies.  As  the  mice  increased, 
so  did  the  birds  of  prey,  of  whicii  at  last  there  were  an 
incredible  number.  In  new  forest,  from  the  weekly 
reports  of  the  deputy  surveyor  of  the  forest,  about  the 
same  number  were  destroyed,  allowing  the  same  calcu- 
lation for  those  eaten  by  vermin :  and  in  addition  to  which, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  that  these  mice  were  found  to 
eat  each  other  when  their  food  fell  short  in  winter. 
Putting  these  circumstances  together,  the  total  destnic 
tion  of  mice  in  the  two  forests,  would  probably  amount 
to  more  than  800,000. — Jesit^s  Gieaningt, 

I  Buffon,  vol.  XV.  p.  147. 

*  Li«le*8  Husbandry,  vol   ii.  p.  301. 


reader  with  a  minute  description  of  animals 
very  inconsiderable  and  very  nearly  alike,*  I 
will  add  that  of  the  i.oiia.TAiLBD  vibld-mousv, 
which  is  larger  than  the  former,  of  a  colour 
very  nearly  resembling  the  Norway  rat,  and 
chiefly  found  in  fields  and  gardens.  They 
are  extremely  voracious,  and  hurtful  in  gar. 
dens  and  young  nurseries,  where  they  are 
killed  in  great  numbers.  However,  their  fe- 
cundity quickly  repairs  the  destruction.* 

Nearly  resembling  the  former,  but  larger, 
(for  it  is  six  inches  long,}  is  the  shobt-tailed 
FIELD' HousB  ;  which,  as  its  name  implies,  has 
the  tail  much  shorter  than  the  former,  it  being 
not  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  ending 
in  a  small  tuft  Its  colour  is  more  inclining 
to  that  of  the  domestic  mouse,  the  upper  part 
being  blackish,  and  the  under  of  an  ash  colour. 
This,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  remarkable  for 
laying  up  provision  against  winter  ;  and  Mr 
Bufibn  assures  us  tliey  sometimes  have  a  store 
of  above  a  bushel  at  a  time.' 

*  IFhUt  Mice  with  red  eyes  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
continent,  while  here  they  are  so  rare  as  to  be  exbibih^ 
as  curiosities. 

*  The  Harvest  Mouee.—Thh  U  prtibably  the  smallest 
of  British  quadnipedi,  the  body  not  exceeding  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  the  weight  is  said  to 
be  about  one  sixth  of  an  ounce.  Mr  White  in  his 
history  of  Selbome,  says,  '*  These  mica  are  much 
smaller  and  more  slender  thau  the  Mve  domesHcua 
medius  of  Ray,  and  have  more  of  the  squirrel  or  dor- 
mouse colour.  They  never  enter  into  houses ;  are  car- 
ried into  ricks  and  bams  with  the  sheaves  :  abound  in 
tianrest,  and  build  their  nest  amidst  the  straws  of  com 
above  the  ground,  and  sometimes  in  thistl«».  Tbey 
breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a  liUer,  in  a  little  brown  nest, 
composed  of  blades  of  grass  aitd  wheat.  The  nest  is 
most  artificially  platted,  perfectly  round,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  cricket  ball,  with  the  aperture  so  ingeniously 
closed,  that  there  is  no  discovering  to  which  part  it  be- 
longs. It  is  so  compart  and  well  fitted,  that  it  will 
roll  across  a  table  without  being  discomposed,  though  it 
contained  eight  little  mice,  which  are  naked  and  blind. 
As  the  nest  is  perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam  come 
at  her  litter  respectively,  so  as  to  administer  a  teat  to 
each?  Perhaps  she  opens  different  places  for  that  par- 
pose,  adjusting  them  again  when  the  business  is  over; 
but  she  could  not  possibly  be  contained  in  the  ball  with 
her  young,  which  moreover,  would  be  daily  increasing 
in  bulk." 

A  The  Economic  Campc^nol^^Thb  length  of  this  ani- 
mal is  about  four  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
measures  one  inch.  The  limbs  are  strung;  the  ean 
short,  naked,  and  almost  hidden  beneath  the  fur  of  the 
head. — ^The  general  colour  is  tawny,  somewhat  whiter 
beneath  tban  on  the  back.  Economic  Campagnols  arc 
found  in  various  parts  of  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka, 
where  they  make  their  burrows,  with  the  utmost  ^kiil, 
immediately  below  the  surface  of  a  soil  turfy  soiL  Tbey 
form  a  chamber  of  a  flattish  arched  lorm,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  to  which  they  sometimes  add  twenty  or  thirty 
small  passages  or  entrances.  Near  the  chamber  they  £re 
quently  construct  other  caverns,  in  which  they  deposit 
their  stores  or  plants,  which  they  gather  in  summer  and 
bring  home ;  and  even  at  times  they  bring  them  out  of 
their  cells  to  give  them  a  more  thorough  drying  to  the 
sun.  They  associate  In  pairs;  and  except  during  the 
summer,  when   the  male   leads  a  solitary  life  in  the 
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We  may  add  also  the  bhrbw-mousb  to  this 
species  of  minute  animals,  being  about  tbe  size 
of  the  domestic  mouse,  but  differing  greatly 
from  it  in  the  form  of  its  nose,  which  is  very 
long  and  slender.  The  teeth  also  are  of  a  very 
singular  form,  and  twenty-eight  in  number ; 
whereas  the  common  number  in  the  rat  kind 
is  usually  not  above  sixteen.  The  two  upper 
fore  teeth  are  very  sharp,  and  on  each  side  of 
them  there  is  a  kind  of  win^  or  beard,  like  that 
of  an  arrow,  scarcely  visible  but  on  a  close  in. 
spection.  The  other  teeth  are  placed  close  to. 
gether,  being  very  small,  and  seeming  scarce 
ly  separated ;  so  that  with  respect  to  this  part 
of  its  formation,  the  animal  has  some  resem- 
blance  to  the  viper.  However,  it  is  a  very 
harmless  little  creature,  doing  scarcely  any 
injury.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  lives  chiefly 
in  the  fields,  and  feeds  more  upon  insects  than 
com,  it  may  be  considered  ratber  as  a  friend 
than  an  enemy.  It  has  a  strong,  disagreeable 
smell,  so  that  the  cat,  when  it  is  kil^d,  will 
refuse  to  eat  it  It  is  said  to  bring  forth  four 
or  five  young  at  a  time. 

THE  DORMOUSE. 

These  animals  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  kinds ;  tbe  greater  dormouse,  which  Mr 
Buffon  calls  the  loir  ;  the  middle,  which  he 
calls  the  lbrot  ;  the  less,  which  he  denomin. 
ates  the  moscardin.  They  differ  from  each 
other  in  size,  the  largest  being  equal  to  a  rat, 
the  least  being  no  bigger  than  a  mouse.  They 
all  differ  from  the  rat  in  having  the  tail  tufted 
with  hair,  in  the  manner  of  a  squirrel,  except 
that  the  squirrel's  tail  is  flat,  resembling  a 
fan ;  and  theirs  round,  resembling  a  brush. 
The  lerot  differs  from  the  loir  by  having  two 


woods,  the  male  and  female  commonly  sleep  in  the  same 
nest.  The  migrations  of  these  quadrupeds  have  been 
noticed  both  by  Dr  Griere  and  Mr  Pennant ;  but  nei- 
ther of  them  have  attempted  to  explain  the  cause.  **  In 
the  spring,"  says  the  former  writer,  "  they  assemble  in 
amazing  numbers,  and  proceed  in  a  direct  course  west- 
ward, ffwimming  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  orer  ri- 
vers, lakes,  and  even  arms  of  the  sea.  Many  are 
drowned,  and  many  are  destroyed  by  water- fowl,  or  ra- 
pacious fish.  Those  that  escape,  on  emerging  from  the 
water,  rest  awhile  to  bask,  dry  their  fiir,  and  refresh 
themselves.  The  Kamstchadales,  who  have  a  kind  of 
superstitious  veneration  for  these  little  animals,  when- 
ever they  find  any  of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
weak  and  exhausted,  render  them  every  possible  assis- 
tance. As  soon  as  they  have  crossed  the  river  Pen- 
schinska,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  tliey 
turn  in  a  south-westerly  direction;  and  about  the  middle 
of  July,  generally  reach  the  rivers  Ochetska  and  Judo- 
ma,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  miles!  The  flocks  are 
also  so  numerous,  that  travellers  have  waited  about  two 
hours  for  them  to  pass.  The  retirement  of  these  ani- 
mals  is  considered  by  the  Kamtschadales  as  a  serious 
misfortune ;  but  their  return  occasions  the  utmost  joy 
and  festivl^,  a  successful  chase  and  fishery  being  aU 
ways  considered  as  its  certain  consequence.'*  Kerr  ui- 
fvrms  us,  that  the  Kamtschadalei  never  destroy  the 


black  spots  near  the  eyes;  the  muscardin 
differs  from  both  in  the  whitish  colour  of  its 
hair  on  the  back.  They  all  three  agree  in 
having  black  sparkling  eyes;  and  the  whisk- 
ers partly  white  and  partly  black.  They 
agree  in  their  being  stupified,  like  the  mar- 
mout  during  the  winter,  and  in  their  hoarding 
up  provisions  to  serve  them  in  case  of  a  tem- 
porary revival. 

They  inhabit  the  woods  or  very  thick  hedges, 
forming  their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  some  tree, 
or  near  the  bottom  of  a  close  shrub,  humbly 
content  with  continuing  at  the  bottom,  and 
never  aspiring  to  sport  among  the  branches. 
Towards  the  approach  of  the  cold  season,  they 
form  a  little  magazine  of  nuts,  beans,  or  acorns; 
and  having  laid  in  their  hoard,  sliut  themselves 
up  with  it  for  the  winter.  As  soon  as  they 
feel  the  first  advances  of  the  cold,  they  pre- 
pare to  lessen  its  effect  by  rolling  themselves 
up  in  a  ball,  and  thus  exposing  the  smallest 
surface  to  the  weather.  But  it  often  happens 
that  the  warmth  of  a  sunny  day,  or  an  acci- 
dental change  from  cold  to  heat,  thaws  their 
nearly  stagnant  fluids,  and  they  revive.  On 
such  occasions  they  have  their  provisions  laid 
in,  and  they  have  not  far  to  seek  for  their 
support  In  this  manner  they  continue  usually 
asleep,  but  sometimes  waking,  for  about  five 
months  in  the  year,  seldom  venturing  from 
their  retreats,  and,  consequently,  but  rarely 
seen.  Their  nests  are  lined  with  moss,  grass, 
and  dead  leaves;  they  usually  bring  forth 
three  or  four  young  at  a  time,  and  that  but 
once  a  year,  in  the  spring. 

THE  MD8K  UAT. 


Of  these  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  but  with 


hoards  of  these  rats.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  take 
away  part  of  their  store ;  but,  in  return  for  this,  they  in- 
variably leave  some  caviare,  or  other  food,  to  support 
them  in  its  stead.  The  manner  in  which  the  economic 
campagnols  on  their  foraging  excursions  cross  the  rivers 
of  Iceland,  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Olaflen:— '*The 
party,  consisting  of  from  six  to  ten,  select  a  flat  piece  of 
dried  cow-dung,  on  which  they  place  the  berries  they 
have  collected  in  a  heap  on  the  middle.  Then,  with 
their  united  force,  drawing  it  to  the  water's  edge,  they 
launch  it,  and  embark;  placing  themselves  round  the 
heap,  with  their  heads  joined  over  it,  and  their  backs  to 
the  water,  their  tails  pendent  in  the  stream  serving  the 
purpose  of  rudders.*' 
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a  musky  smell,  there  are  also  three  distinc- 
tions, as  of  the  former;  the  ondatra,  the 
ovsMAif,  and  the  pilori.  The  ondatra  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  the  desman  of  Lapland, 
and  the  pilori  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  ondatra  differs  from  all  others  of  its 
kind,  in  having  the  tail  flatted  and  carried 
edge- ways.  The  desman  has  a  long  extended 
snout,  like  the  shrew-mouse ;  and  the  pilori  a 
short  tail,  as  thick  at  one  end  as  the  other. 
They  all  resemble  each  other  in  being  fond 
of  the  water,  but  particularly  in  that  musky 
odour  from  whence  they  have  taken  their 
name. 

Of  these  the  ondatra  is  the  most  remark- 
able, and  has  been  the-  most  minutely  de- 
scribed.^  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  rabbit,  but  has  the  hair,  the  colour,  and 
the  tail  of  a  rat,  except  that  ii  is  flatted  on 
the  sides^  as  mentioned  above.  But  it  is 
still  more  extraordinary  upon  other  accounts, 
and  different  from  all  other  animals  whatever. 
It  is  00  formed  that  it  can  contract  and  en- 
large its  body  at  pleasure.  It  has  a  muscle 
like  that  of  horses,  by  which  they  move  their 
hides,  lying  immediately  under  the  skin,  and 
that  furnished  with  such  a  power  of  contrac- 
tion, together  with  such  an  elasticity  in  the 
false  ribs,  that  this  animal  can  creep  into  a 
hole  where  others,  seemingly  much  less,  can- 
not  follow.  The  female  is  remarkable  also 
for  two  distinct  apertures,  one  for  urine,  the 
other  for  propagation.  The  male  is  equally 
observable  for  a  peculiarity  bf  conformation  ; 
the  musky  smell  is  much  stronger  at  one  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year  than  any  other;  and 
the  marks  of  the  sex  seem  to  appear  and  dis- 
appear in  the  same  manner. 

The  ondatra  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
beaver  in  its  nature  and  disposition.  They 
both  live  in  society  during  winter  ;  they  both 
form  houses  of  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  in 
which  they  reside  several  families  together. 
In  these  they  do  not  assemble  to  sleep  as  the 
marmout,  but  purely  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  rigour  of  the  season.  However,  they 
do  not  lay  up  magazines  of  provision  like  the 
beaver  ;  they  only  form  a  kind  of  covert-way 
to  and  round  their  dwelling,  from  whence 
they  issue  to  procure  water  and  roots,  upon 
which  they  subsist.  During  winter  their 
houses  are  covered  under  a  depth  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  snow ;  so  that  they  must  lead  out 
a  cold,  gloomy,  and  necessitous  life,  during 
its  continuance.  During  summer  they  sepa- 
rate two  by  two,  and  feed  upon  the  variety 
of  roots  and  vegetables  that  the  season  offers. 
They  then  become  extremely  fat,  and  are 
much  sought  after,  as  well  for  their  flesh  as 
their  skins,  which  are  very  valuable.     They 


1  Bufibn,  vol.  XX.  p.  4. 


then  also  acquire  a  very  strong  scent  of  mask 
so  pleasing  to  an  European,  but  which  the 
savages  of  Canada  cannot  abide.  What  we 
admire  as  a  perfume,  they  consider  as  a  most 
abominable  stench,  and  call  one  of  their  rivers, 
on  the  banks  of  which  this  animal  is  seen  to 
burrow  in  numbers,  by  the  name  of  the  stink- 
ing river,  as  well  as  the  rat  itself,  which  is  de. 
nominated  by  them  the  stinkard.  This  is  a 
strange  diversity  among  mankind ;  and,  per- 
haps, may  be  ascribed  to  the  different  kinds 
of  food  among  different  nations.  Such  aa 
chiefly  feed  upon  rancid  oils,  and  putrid  flesb, 
will  often  mistake  the  nature  of  scents;  and, 
having  been  long  used  to  ill  smells,  will,  bj 
habit,  consider  them  as  perfumes.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  although  these  nations  of  northern 
savages  consider  the  musk  rat  as  intolerably 
foetid,  they  nevertheless  regard  it  as  very 
good  eating,  and,  indeed,  in  this  they  imitate 
the  epicures  of  Europe  very  exactly,  v?hose 
taste  seldom  relishes  a  dish  till  the  nose  gives 
the  strongest  marks  of  disapprobation.  As 
to  tlfe  rest,  this  animal  a  good  deal  resembles 
the  beaver  in  its  habits  and  disposition  ;  bur, 
as  its  instincts  are  less  powerful,  and  its  eco- 
nomy less  exact,  I  will  reserve  for  the  de- 
scription of  that  animal  a  part  of  what  may  be 
applicable  to  this. 

THE  CRICETUS. 

The  Cricetus,  or  German  rat,  which  Mr 
Buffon  calls  the  hamster^  greatly  resembles 
the  water-rat  in  its  size,  small  eyes,  and  the 
shortness  of  its  tail  It  differs  in  colour, 
being  rather  browner,  like  the  Norway  rat, 
with  the  belly  and  legs  of  a  dirty  yellow. 
But  the  marks  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished  from  all  others  are  two  pouches,  like 
those  of  a  baboon,  on  each  side  of  its  jaw, 
under  the  skin,  into  which  it  can  cram  a  large 
quantity  of  provision.  These  bags  are  oblong, 
and  of  the  size,  when  filled,  of  a  large  wal- 
nut. They  open  into  the  mouth,  and  fall  back 
along  the  neck  to  the  shoulder.  Into  these 
the  animal  can  thrust  the  surplus  of  those 
fruits  or  grains  it  gathers  in  the  fields,  such 
as  wheat,  peas,  or  acorns.  When  the  imme- 
diate calls  of  hunger  are  satisfied,  it  then  falls 
to  filling  these;  and  thus  loaded  with  two 
great  bunches  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  it  re- 
turns home  to  its  hole  to  deposit  the  spoil  as 
a  store  for  the  winter.  The  size,  the  fecun- 
dity, and  the  voraciousness  of  this  animal, 
render  it  one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  found,  and  every  method  is 
made  use  of  to  destroy  it' 


*  Among  animalt  of  this  kind,  which  are  furnished 
with  pouches  on  each  side  of  the  moath,  the  most  remarii- 
able  is  the  Canada  rat.     Its  size  is  that  of  the  Nonra/ 
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But  although  this  animal  is  Tery  noxious 
with  respect  to  man,  yet,  considered  with  re- 
gard to  those  instincts  which  conduce  to  its 
own  support  and  convenience,  it  deserves  our 

rat,  though  U  a  more  lengthened  form.  Its  colour  is  a 
pale  grayish-brown,  paler  beneath.  The  pouches  attached 
to  the  cheeks  are  of  a  very  large  sin,  shaped  somewhat 
like  an  egg,  reach  to  the  ground,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pair  of  inflated  bladders. 

The  jinimahm  Hamster ,  tmind  in  the  Isle  of  Trini- 
ty, is  about  the  sin  of  the  common  rmt,  but  the  nose 
is  more  pointed;  the  ears  are  naked,  round,  and  of 
moderate  size:  the  pouches  are  formed  by  a  dupli- 
cature  of  the  common  tegument,  like  the  pouch  of  the 
opossum,  and  are  of  considerable  sixe.  The  body  is 
covered  with  fine  lance-^haped  spines,  stronger  on  the 
back  than  elsewhere,  intermixed  with  hair.  This  spe- 
cies differs  perhaps  generically  from  the  other  hamsters, 
with  which,  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  no  other  relation- 
ship than  by  the  cheek- pouches. 

The  genus  Jerboa  approximates  considerably  to  the 
rats  properly  so  called,  by  a  great  number  of  characters 
of  internal  oiganization,  but  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  the  shortness  of  the  anterior  limbs,  and  the  length  of 
the  hinder  extremities,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  of 
the  hinder  metatarsi^  and  by  the  tail,  which  is  covered 
with  long  hairs  at  its  extremities.  As  to  external  con- 
formation, the  jerboas  exhibit  tome  relations  with  the 
kanguroos.  The  form  of  the  body  is  the  same  in  gene- 
ral. The  hinder  limbs  are  likewise  five  or  six  times 
stronger  than  the  fore.  In  both  genera  the  tail  is  very 
long ;  the  eara  elongated,  and  pointed,  and  the  eyes  very 
large  and  round.  But  though  the  kanguroos  have  so 
many  treats  of  external  conformation  similar  to  the  jer- 
boas, they  are  infinitely  removed  firom  them  in  most  Im- 
portant points,  such  as  the  organs  of  generation,  ventral 
pouch,  &c.  The  jerboas  hive  the  same  teeth  as  the 
rata,  that  is,  they  have  two  incisors  in  each  jaw;  and 
the  lower,  instead  of  being  flat  and  cut  sdssors-like,  as 
the  upper,  on  the  contrary,  are  conic  and  pointed.  The 
molars  are  generally  six  in  number,  three  on  each  side. 
l*hey  are  slightly  sloped.  There  is  sometimes  an  addi- 
tional one  in  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  jerboas  the  cheek- 
bones  are  very  prominent,  which  gives  a  singular  and 
flatted  form  to  the  front  part  of  the  head.  The  muzxle 
is  short,  large,  and  obtuse.  A  considerable  number  of 
stiff  hairs  extend  on  each  side,  and  form  long  musta- 
chios.  The  nose  is  naked,  cartilaginous,  and  in  one 
species  rather  complicated.  The  ears  are  long  and 
pointed;  the  eyes  large,  and  placed  altogether  on  the 
sides  of  the  bead.  The  body  is  a  little  elongated,  larger 
behind  than  before,  and  well  covered  with  soft  and  silken 
hairs.  The  fore-feet  are  very  short  and  feeble.  They 
have  four  or  five  toes  according  to  the  species.  The 
thumb  or  interior  toe,  where  it  exists,  is  very  short, 
rounded  at  its  extremity,  and  provided  with  an  obtuse 
nail.  The  other  toes  are  long  and  armed  with  crooked 
nails.  The  hind-feet  are  as  disproportioned  as  those  of 
the  kanguroos,  being  four  or  five  times  longer  than  the 
fore-feet.  They  are  terminated  by  five  or  six  toes,  ac- 
cording to  the  species,  which  are  armed  with  short,  but 
large  and  obtuse  chiws. 

Ancient  and  modem  naturalists  have  both  been  mis- 
taken respecting  the  walk  of  the  jerboa.  They  have 
all  imagined  that  these  quadrupeds  walked  on  their  hind 
feet  only,  never  employing  tlie  fore-feet  for  that  purpose. 
From  this  error  the  genus  was  named  Apmi,  two  legged. 
It  usually  walks  on  its  four  feet;  but  when  frightened 
from  any  cause,  it  endeavours  to  escape  by  means  of  pro- 
digious leaps,  which  it  executes  with  equal  force  and 
activity.  When  these  animals  are  about  to  leap,  they 
raise  their  body  upon  the  extremity  of  their  hind  toes, 
and  support  themselves  upon  their  tail.     Their  fore  feet 


adniiration.1  Its  iiole  offers  a  very  curious  ob- 
ject for  contemplation,  and  shows  a  degree  of 
skill  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  rat  kind.  It 
consists  of  a  variety  of  apartments,  fitted  up 

are  so  closely  attached  to  their  breast,  that  they  are 
scarcely  visible.  Having  taken  their  spring,  they  leap, 
and  fall  upon  their  four  feet;  then  they  elevate  them, 
selves  again  with  so  much  celerity,  that  it  almost  ap- 
pears that  they  are  constantly  in  an  erect  posture. 

The  genus  jerboa  is  now  composed  of  several  distinct 
species,  one  of  which  is  extremely  abundant  in  Barbary, 
in  Higher  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  again  in 
the  more  northern  climates,  situated  between  the  Tanais 
and  the  Volga.  The  others  occupy  an  immense  space 
in  Siberia  and  the  north  part  of  Russia,  from  Syria  to 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  as  far  as  the  northern  parts  of 
Hindostan.  A  late  one,  recently  described  by  M.  de 
Blainville,  has  been  published,  though  it  would  seem  er- 
roneously, as  belonging  to  New  Holland. 

The  jerboa  is  very  timid,  and  retires  on  the  least 
alarm  to  its  burrow.     It  lives  in  troops,  which  make 
their  retreats  in  the  sand,  often  burrowing  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  but  seldom  to  any  great  depth;  and 
around  the  entrance  of  these  they  are  ofun  seen  sitting 
or  playing,  or  engaged  in  search  of  food.    The  north  of 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria  are  the  countries  in  which 
this  species  is  indigenous.     Among  those  who  have  ob- 
served its  manners  in  a  state  of  freedom  we  may  notice 
Sonnini.      '*  The  jerboa,"  he  says,  *<  appears  to  be  a 
prolific  animal,  for  it  is  exceedingly  numerous  in  Arabia, 
Nubia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,     During  my  stay,  or  rather 
my  excursions.  In  Egypt,  I  opened  several  jerboas:  my 
principal  aim  was  to  ascertain  that  they  had  only  one 
stomach,  and  consequently  could  not  possess  the  power 
of  ruminating.    This  was  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
questions  that  Michaelis,  professor  at  Gtfttingen,  had 
addressed  to  the  travellers  sent  to  the  East  by  the  king 
of  Denmark — viz.,  whether  the  jerboa  was  a  ruminat- 
ing animal? — a  question  arishig  from  the  mistake  which 
had  occasioned  the  confounding  the  jerhoa  with  the  Do" 
man,  Israel^  or  Sapkan  of  the  Hebrews.     The  sand  and 
ruins  that  surround  modern  Alexandria  are  much  fre- 
quented by  the  jerboas.    They  live  in  society^  and  in 
burrows,  which  they  dig  with  their  teeth  and  nails.     I 
have  even  been  told  that  they  sometimes  make  their  way 
through  the  soft  stone  which  is  under  the  stratum  of 
sand.    Though  not  absolutely  wild,  they  are  very  shy; 
and  upon  the  least  noise,  or  the  sight  of  any  object^  re- 
tire precipiUtely  to  their  holes.     They  can  only  be 
killed  by  surprise.    The  Arabs  contrive  to  take  them 
alive  by  stopping  up  all  the  avenues  to  their  burrows, 
except  one,  by  which  they  force  them  to  come  out.     I 
never  ate  any:  their  flesh  indeed,  is  said  not  to  be  very 
palatable,  though  it  is  not  despised  by  the  Egyptians. 
Their  skin,  covered  with  soft  and  shining  hair,  is  used 
as  a  common  fur.     In  Egypt,  I  kept  six  of  these  ani- 
mals, for  some  time,  in  a  large  Iron  rage ;  the  very  first 
night  they  entirely  gnawed  through  the  upright  and 
cross  pieces  of  wood,  and  1  was  obliged  to  have  the  in- 
side of  the  cage  lined  with  tin.     They  ate  rice,  waU 
nuts,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.     They  delighted  in  being 
in  the  sun.     Although  they  have  a  great  deal  of  agility 
in  their  motions,  they  seem  to  be  of  a  mild  and  tranquil 
disposition:  mine  suffered  themselves  to  be  touched  with- 
out difficulty;  and  there  was  neither  noise  nor  quarrel 
among  them,  even  when  taking  their  food.    At  the 
same  time  they  testified  neither  joy,  fear,  nor  gratitude; 
their  gentleness  was  neither  amiable  nor  interesting:  it 
appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  cold  and  complete  Indifler- 
ence,  bordering  on  stupidity.     Three  of  these  animals 
died  successively  before  my  departure  from  Alexandria. 
I  lost  two  others  during  a  somewhat  stormy  passage  to 
I  Buffon,  vol.  xxvl.  p.  159. 
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for  the  different  occajsions  of  the  little  inhabi- 
tant. It  is  generally  made  on  an  inclining 
ground y  and  always  has  two  entrances,  one 
perpendicular,  and  the  other  oblique ;  though, 
if  there  be  more  than  one  in  a  family,  there 
are  as  many  perpendicular  holes  as  there  are 
individuals  below.  The  perpendicular  hole 
is  usually  that  through  which  they  go  in  and 
out :  the  oblique  serves  to  give  a  thorough  air 
to  keep  the  retreat  clean,  and  in  case  one  hole 
is  stopped,  to  give  an  exit  at  this.  Within 
about  a  foot  of  the  perpendicular  hole,  the 
animal  makes  two  more,  where  are  deposited 
the  family's  provisions.  These  are  much  more 
spacious  than  the  former,  and  are  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  store.  Beside 
these,  there  is  still  another  apartment  warmly 
lined  with  grass  and  straw,  where  the  female 
brings  forth  her  young;  all  these  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  all  together  take  up  a 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  These 
animals  furnish  their  store-houses  with  dry 
com,  well  cleaned ;  they  also  lay  in  corn  in 
the  ear,  and  beans  and  peas  in  the  pod.  These, 
when  occasion  requires,  they  afterwards  sepa^ 
rate,  carrying  out  the  pods  and  empty  ears  by 
their  oblique  passage.  They  usually  begin 
to  lay  in  at  the  latter  end  of  August ;  and,  as 
each  magazine  is  filled,  they  carefully  cover  up 
the  mouth  with  earth,  and  that  so  neatly  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  where  the  earth 
has  been  removed.  The  only  means  of  find- 
ing  out  their  retreats  are,  therefore,  to  observe 
the  oblique  entrance,  which  generally  has  a 
small  quantity  of  earth  before  it;  and  this, 
though  often  several  yards  from  their  perpen- 
dicular retreat,  leads  those  who  are  skilled  in 
the  search  to  make  the  discovery.  Many 
German  peasants  are  known  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood by  finding  out  and  bringing  off  their 
hoards,  which,  in  a  fruitful  season,  often  furn. 
ish  two  bushels  of  good  grain  in  each  apart- 
ment 

Like  most  others  uf  the  rat  kind,  they  pro- 
duce twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  bring  five  or 
six  at  a  time.  Some  years  they  appear  in 
alarming  numbers,  at  other  times  they  are  not 
so  plentiful  The  moist  seasons  assist  their 
propagation;  and  it  often  happens  on  such 
years  that  their  devastations  produce  a  famine 
all  over  the  country.  Happily,  however,  for 
mankind,  these,  like  the  rest  of  their  kind, 
destroy  each  other;  and  of  two  that  Mr  Buffon 
kept  in  a  cage,  male  and  female,  the  latter 
killed  and  devoured  the  former.  As  to  the 
rest,  their  fur  is  considered  as  very  valuable ; 
the  natives  are  invited  by  rewards  to  destroy 
them;  and  the  weasel  kind  seconds  the  wishes 


th«  Ule  of  Rhodei,  when  the  last,  owing  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  person  to  whose  cmre  it  was  committed,  got 
out  of  its  cage  and  disappeared." 


of  government  with  great  success.  Altlioagfa 
the^  are  usually  found  brown  on  the  back  and 
white  on  the  belly,  yet  many  of  them  are  ob- 
served to  be  gray;  which  may  probably  aiiae 
from  the  difference  of  age. 

THIS  LEIUNG. 

Having  considered  various  kinds  of  these 
noxious  little  animals  that  elude  the  indigna- 
tion of  mankind,  and  subsist  by  their  number^ 
not  their  strength,  we  come  to  a  species  more 
bold,  more  dangerous,  and  more  numerous 
than  any  of  the  former.  The  leming,  which 
is  a  native  of  Scandinavia,  is  often  seen  to 
pour  down  in  myriads  from  the  northern 
mountains,  and,  lixe  a  pestilence,  destroy  all 
the  productions  of  the  eartL  It  is  described 
as  being  larger  than  a  dormouse^  with  a  bushy 
tail,  though  shorter.  It  is  covered  with  thin 
hair  of  various  colours.  The  extremity  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  as  are  like- 
wise the  neck  and  shoulders,  but  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  reddish,  intermixed  with  small 
black  spots  of  various  figures,  as  far  as  the 
tail,  which  is  not  above  half  an  inch  long. 
The  eyes  are  little  and  black,  the  ears  round 
and  inclining  towards  the  back,  the  legs  before 
are  short,  and  those  behind  longer,  which 
gives  it  a  great  degree  of  swiftness.  But 
what  it  is  much  more  remarkable  for  than  its 
figure,  are,  its  amazing  fecundity  and  extra- 
ordinary migrations. 

In  wet  seasons,  all  of  the  rat  kind  are 
known  to  propagate  more  than  in  dry;  bat 
this  species  in  particular  is  so  assisted  in 
multiplying  by  the  moisture  of  the  weather, 
that  tne  inhabitants  of  Lapland  sincerely  be. 
lieve  that  they  drop  from  the  clouds,  and  that 
the  same  magazines  that  furnish  hail  and  snow 
pour  down  me  leming  also  upon  them.  In 
fact,  after  long  rain,  these  animals  set  forward 
from  their  native  mountains,  and  several  mil. 
lions  in  a  troop  deluge  the  whole  plain  with 
their  numbers.*  They  move,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  square,  marching  forward  by  night, 
and  lying  still  by  day.  Thus,  like  an  ani- 
mated torrent,  they  are  often  seen  more  tban 
a  mile  broad  covering  the  ground,  and  that  so 
thick  that  the  hindmost  touches  its  leader.  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  poor  inhabitant  resists  or 
attempts  to  stop  their  progress,  they  still  keep 
moving  forward,  and  though  thousands  are 
destroyed,  myriads  are  seen  to  succeed,  and 
make  their  destruction  impracticable.  They 
generally  move  in  lines,  which  are  about 
three  feet  from  each  other,  and  exactly  parallel. 
Their  march  is  always  directed  from  the  north- 
west  to  the  south-east,  and  regularly  conducted 
from  the  beginning.   Wherever  their  motion 


>  PhU.  Trans,  tol.  il.  p.  872. 
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are  turned,  nothing  can  stop  tliem ;  they  g^ 
directly  forward,  impelled  by  some  strange 
power ;  and,  from  the  time  they  first  set  out, 
they  never  once  think  of  retreating.  If  a 
lake  or  a  river  happens  to  interrupt  their 
progress,  they  all  together  take  the  water  and 
swim  over  it;  a  fire,  a  deep  weli,  or  a  torrent 
does  not  turn  them  out  of  their  straight  lined 
direction ;  thev  boldly  plunge  into  the  flames, 
or  leap  down  the  well,  and  are  sometimes  seen 
climbing  up  on  the  other  side.  If  they  are 
interrupted  by  a  boat  across  a  river  while  they 
are  swimming,  they  never  attempt  to  swim 
round  it,  but  mount  directly  up  its  sides;  and 
the  boatmen,  who  know  how  vain  resistance 
in  such  a  case  would  be,  calmly  suffer  the 
living  torrent  to  pass  over,  which  it  does 
without  further  damage.  If  they  meet  with 
a  stack  of  hay  or  com  that  interrupts  their 
passage,  instead  of  going  over  it,  they  gnaw 
their  way  through  ;  if  they  are  stopped  by  a 
house  in  their  course,  if  they  cannot  get  through 
it,  they  continue  there  till  they  die.  It  is 
happy,  however,  for  mankind,  that  they  eat 
nothing  that  is  prepared  for  human  subsistence; 
they  never  enter  a  house  to  destroy  the  provi. 
sions,  but  are  contented  with  eatine  every  root 
and  vegetable  that  they  meet  If  they  happen 
to  pass  through  a  meadow,  they  destroy  it  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  give  it  an  appearance 
^f  being  burned  up  and  strewed  with  ashes. 
If  they  are  interrupted  in  their  course,  and  a 
man  should  imprudently  venture  to  attack  one 
of  them,  the  little  animal  is  no  way  intimi. 
dated  by  the  disparity  of  strength,  but  furiously 
flies  up  at  its  opponent,  and  barking  some- 
what like  a  puppy,  wherever  it  fastens  does 
not  easilv  quit  the  bold.  If  at  last  the  leader 
be  forced  out  of  its  line,  which  it  defends  as 
lonf  as  it  can,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
its  kind,  it  sets  up  a  plaintive  cry,  different 
from  that  of  anger,  and,  as  some  pretend  to 
say,  gives  itself  a  voluntary  death,  by  hanging 
itself  on  the  fork  of  a  tree. 

An  enemy  so  numerous  and  destructive 
would  quickly  render  the  countries  where 
they  appear  utterly  uninhabitable,  did  it  not 
fortunately  happen,  that  the  same  rapacity 
that  animates  them  to  destroy  the  labours  of 
mankind,  at  last  impels  them  to  destroy  and 
devour  each  other.^  After  committing  in- 
credible  devastations,  they  are  at  last  seen  to 
separate  into  two  armies,  opposed  with  deadly 
hatred,  along  the  coast  of  the  larger  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  Laplanders,  who  observe  them 
thus  drawn  up  to  fight,  instead  of  considering 
their  mutual  animosities  as  a  happy  riddance 
of  the  most  dreadful  pest,  form  ominous  prog- 
nostics  from  the  manner  of  their  arrangement. 
They  consider  their  combats  as  a  presage  of 

*  DIotioiintire  Raisonnee,  vol.  11.  p.  GIO 
vol*  I. 


war,  and  expect  an  invasion  from  the  Rus. 
sians  or  the  Swedes,  as  the  sides  next  those 
kingdoms  happen  to  conquer.  The  two  divi. 
sions,  however,  continue  their  engagements 
and  animosity  until  one  party  overcomes  the 
other.  From  that  time  they  utterly  disappear, 
nor  is  it  well  known  what  becomes  of  either 
the  conquerors  or  the  conquered.  Some  sup- 
pose that  they  rush  headlong  into  the  sea ; 
others,  that  they  kill  themselves,  as  some  are 
found  hanging  on  the  forked  branches  of  a 
tree ;  and  others  still,  that  they  are  destroyed 
by  the  young  spring  herbage.  But  the  most 
probable  opinion  is,  that,  having  devoured  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  subsist  on,  they  then 
fall  to  devouring  each  other ;  and,  having 
habituated  themselves  to  that  kind  of  food, 
continue  it.  However  this  be,  they  are  often 
found  dead  by  thousands,  and  their  carcases 
have  been  known  to  infect  the  air  for  several 
miles  round,  so  as  to  produce  very  malignant 
disorders.  They  seem  also  to  infect  the 
plants  they  have  enawed,  for  the  cattle  often 
die  that  afterwards  feed  in  the  places  where 
they  passed. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  male  is  larger  and  more 
beautifully  spotted  than  the  female.  They 
are  extremely  prolific ;  and,  what  is  extra- 
ordinary,  their  breeding  does  not  hinder  their 
march;  for  some  of  them  have  been  observed 
to  carry  one  young  one  in  their  mouth,  and 
another  on  their  back.  They  are  greatly 
preved  upon  by  the  ermine,  and,  as  we  are 
told,  even  by  the  rein-deer.  The  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  who  live  by  husbandry,  consider 
an  invasion  from  these  vermin  as  a  terrible 
visitation;  but  it  is  very  different  with  respect 
to  the  Laplanders,  who  lead  a  vagrant  life, 
and  who,  like  the  lemings  themselves,  if  their 
provisions  be  destroyed  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  can  easily  retire  to  another.  These 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  an  army  of  lemings 
comes  down  amongst  them ;  for  then  they 
feast  upon  their  flesh  ;  which,  though  horrid 
food,  and  which,  though  even  dogs  and  cats 
are  known  to  detest,  these  little  savages  esteem 
very  eood  eating,  and  devour  greedily.  They 
are  glad  of  their  arrival  also  upon  another 
account,  for  they  always  expect  a  great  plenty 
of  game  the  year  following,  among  those  fields 
which  the  lemings  have  uestroyed. 

THZ  MOLE. 

To  these  minute  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  a 
great  part  of  whose  lives  is  passed  in  holes 


'  Molea  (tee  PUt«  XII.  fig.  fS)  are  very  Mnge  in 
their  nature,  and  will  attack  animals  much  larger  than 
themselTea.  An  experiment  uras  tried  to  ascertain  the 
courage  of  one,  by  confining  it  in  a  glass  case,  along 
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under  ground,  I  will  subjoiti  one  little  ani- 
mal more,  no  way  resembling  the  rat,  except 
that  its  whole  life  is  spent  there.  As  we  have 
seen  some  quadrupeds  formed  to  crq>  the  sur- 

with  a  Tiper  uid  a  toad;  the  mole  kilied  both,  and  de. 
voured  part  of  each. 

Mr  Arthur  Bruce  records,  in  the  Liiineao  Transac 
Uons,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  been  before 
unlinowD — that  of  the  mole  being  addicted  to  swim, 
ming.  We  shall  give  the  account  in  his  own  words:— 
''  On  TisiUng  the  loch  of  Clunie,  which  I  often  did,  i 
ubserved  in  it  a  small  island  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  jrards  from  the  nearest  land,  mea- 
sured upon  the  ice.  Upon  the  island,  the  Earl  of  Airlie, 
the  proprietor,  had  a  small  castle  and  shrubbery.  I  re- 
marked  frequently  the  appearance  of  fresh  mole-casts,  or 
hills.  I  for  some  time  took  them  for  those  of  the  water 
mouse,  and  one  day  asked  the  gardener  if  it  wm  so. 
'No,' he  said;  'it  was  the  mole;  and  that  be  had 
caught  one  or  two  lately.'  Five  or  six  years  ago,  he 
caught  two  In  traps,  and  for  two  years  alter  this  he  had 
observed  none.  But,  about  four  yean  ago^  coming 
ashore  one  summer's  evening  in  the  dusk,  he  snd  the 
Earl  of  Airlie's  butler,  they  saw  at  a  short  distance  upon 
the  smooth  water  some  animal  paddling  towards  the 
island  !  They  soon  closed  with  this  feeble  passenger, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  common  mole,  led  by  a  most 
astonishing  instinct  from  the  castle  hill,  the  nearest 
point  of  land,  to  take  possession  of  this  desert  island. 
It  had  been  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  for  the  space  of  twu 
years,  quite  free  from  any  subterraneous  inhabitant; 
but  the  mole  has  for  more  than  a  year  past,  made  its 
appearance  again,  and  its  operations  I  have  since  been 
witness  to." 

In  the  Magaane  of  Natural  History,  Mr  H.  Turner 
mentions  a  circumstance  similar  to  the  above  account: 
he  says,  "  Last  summer  and  autumn  (1831  )  I  visited 
a  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Buiy  St 
Edmund's,  several  times  rery  early  in  the  morning,  and 
late  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  speol. 
men  of  the  kingfisher,  to  preserve,  which  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with  here.  One  morning,  as  I  sat  very  quietly, 
I  observed  a  mole  come  out  of  an  osier  holt  and  run 
across  a  grass  path,  and  take  to  the  water:  when  it  was 
about  half  across  the  river,  I  i-an  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  the  mole  then  made  a  perceptible  attempt  to  dive, 
out  merely  immersed  his  nose  in  the  water  for  half  a 
minute,  and  rapidly  gained  the  shore,  and  soon  disap. 
peared  in  a  hole  of  the  bank.  A  few  mornings  aftenn-ards 
1  saw  it  take  to  the  water  as  before,  but  as  I  remained 
perfectly  still,  I  observed  its  unrestrained  actions.  It 
was  nearly  four  minutes  in  swimming  six  yards,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  it  rather  enjoyed  its  morning's  bathing.  I 
mentioned  this  to  an  old  mole-catcher,  as  I  thought  it 
rather  singular,  who  replied,  '  I've  seen  'em  swim 
across  rivers  of  a  devil  and  all  of  width.' " 

The  mole  shows  changes  of  weather.  The  tempera- 
ture or  diyness  of  the  air  governs  its  motions  as  to  the 
depth  at  which  it  lives  or  works.  This  is  partly  from 
its  inability  to  bear  cold  or  thirst,  but  chiefly  from  the 
necessity  of  following  its  natuitl  and  ordinary  food,  the 
common  earth-worm,  which  always  descends  as  the  cold 
or  drought  increases.  In  frosty  weather,  both  worms  and 
moles  are  deeper  in  the  ground  than  at  other  times, and 
both  seem  to  be  sensible  of  an  approaching  change  to 
warmer  weather,  before  there  are  any  perceptible  signs 
of  it  in  the  atmosphere.  When  it  is  observed,  therefore, 
that  moles  are  casting  hills  through  openings  in  the 
frozen  turf,  or  through  a  thin  covering  of  snow,  a  change 
to  open  weather  may  be  shortly  expected.  The  cause 
of  this  appears  to  be :  the  natural  heat  of  the  earth,  being 
for  a  time  pent  in  by  the  frozen  surface,  accumulates 
below  it:  first  incites  to  action  the  animals^  thaws  the 


face  of  the  fields,  and  others  to  live  upon  the 
tops  of  trees,  so  the  mole  is  formed  to  live 
wholly  under  the  earth,  as  if  nature  meant 
that  no  place  should  be  left  wholly  untenanted. 


frooan  surface,  and  at  length  escapes  into  the  open  air, 
which  it  warms  and  softens,  and,  if  not  counterfaalanced 
by  a  greater  degree  of  coM  in  the  atmosphere,  briafi 
aboot  a  change.  Changes  from  frosty  to  mild  weather, 
caused  by  the  ascent  of  heatfirom  the  earth,  are  oftea  sd 
evident,  that  the  drcurastanoe  needs  no  oonfiniMtMia. 
Stronger  proof,  if  proof  were  necessary,  cannot  be  givm 
than  the  common  appearance  of  frost  or  snow  rBmaiiuog 
longer  upon  ground  having  a  stratum  of  rock  beneath, 
than  upon  that  wliere  there  is  none.  Old  ibundaticm 
of  buildings  which  have  not  been  dog  out  are  easily  traced 
by  the  same  appearance;  and  any  subtorranooos  soUd 
.body,  as  hu^e  stones,  drains,  planks,  or  pieees  of  timberj 
may  be  discovered  in  the  mme  way;  and  even  a  pknk 
laid  across  a  ditch,  at  such  times,  will  remain  oovend 
with  snow  for  many  hours  after  the  snow  on  the  grosod 
is  all  melted  and  gone.  This  sufBcleDtly  Mcoimts  fer 
the  activity  of  the  mole  before  a  change  of  weather,  and 
deserves  to  be  noticed  by  the  meteorokgisi  among  the 
other  prognostics  of  the  weather. 

The  mole  is  frequently  of  much  more  nae  to  the  agri- 
culturist than  he  imagines,  as  it  drains  his  lands  by  na- 
tural means,  and  destroys  worms.  Mr  Janes  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  makes  the  followingr  remarks  m 
this  subject: — "  The  most  unnatural  of  all  persecution 
that  ever  was  raised  in  a  country,  is  that  against  the 
mole — that  innocent  and  blessed  little  pioneer,  who  en- 
riches  our  pastures  annually  with  the  first  topi-drsssfoig, 
dug  with  great  pains  and  labour  from  the  ktteat  of  the 
soil  beneath.  The  advantages  of  this  toiMlressing  sre 
so  apparent,  and  so  manito  to  the  eye  of  erery  onpre. 
judiced  person,  that  it  is  really  amazing  how  oar  eeon. 
trymen  should  have  persisted,  now  nearly  half  a  oentniy, 
in  the  most  manly  and  valiant  endeavours  to  extermin- 
ate the  moles  from  the  lace  of  the  earth.  If  a  bnndrsd 
men  and  horses  were  employed  on  a  oommon^aed  pas- 
ture farm,  say  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thonsand 
acres,  in  raising  and  conveying  manure  for  a  top-dres(- 
ing  of  that  fiarm,  they  would  not  do  it  so  efiectually,  so 
neatly,  or  so  equally,  as  the  natural  number  of  BMdes  on 
that  farm  would  de  themselves." 

Little  was  known  of  the  natural  history  of  this  animal, 
(says  Mr  Jease,  in  his  Gleanings  in  Natural  History^) 
till  a  French  naturalist,  M.  St  Hilaire,  published  lately 
some  interesting  particulars  respecting  it  The  mole 
forms  several  under-ground  passages,  and  the  way  she 
proceeds  in  doing  this  Is  as  followc:*-She  first  makes  a 
run  in  various  directions,  by  undermining  the  groondi 
and  unites  this  and  several  others  at  one  point,  making, 
however,  some  of  them  larger  than  the  others.  M.  St 
Hilaire  says  that  she  finishes  by  arranging  them  with 
the  most  perfect  synunetry,  plastering  the  sides  with 
great  care^  and  when  completed,  it  may  be  called  her 
encmmpwteni.  In  the  centre  of  these  works  she  establishei 
herself,  and  appropriates  a  separate  place  to  the  reception 
of  her  young,  which  is  in  some  respects  diflerently  con- 
structed from  her  own.  In  order  to  render  the  rsspec 
tive  habitations  which  she  and  her  young  occupy  net  lia- 
ble to  be  injured  by  the  rain,  she  makes  them  almost 
even  with  the  ground,  and  higher  up  than  the  runs, 
which  serve  as  drains,  or  channels,  to  carry  ofi'the  water. 
She  makes  choice  d  the  phtfe  of  her  abode  with  the 
greatest  care,  sometimes  constructSng  it  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  or  near  a  hedge  or  a  tree,  where  it  has  the  less 
chance  of  being  broken  in.  This  abode  Is  sometimes 
protected  by  having  a  quantity  of  earth  thrown  over  it, 
especially  in  light  soils,  where  I  have  seen  a  mound  al- 
most large  enough  to  fill  a  weeelbarrow.  Sometimes, 
however,  no  earth  is  thrown  up  over  the  habitation. 
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Were  we  from  onr  own  sensations  to  pro- 
noance  upon  the  life  of  a  quadruped  that  was 
nerer  to  appear  above  ground,  but  always 
condemned  to  bunt  for  its  prey  underneath, 
obliged,  whenever  it  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  to  bore  its  way  through  a  resisting 
body,  we  should  be  apt  to  assert  that  such  an 
existence  must  be  the  most  frightful  and  soli- 
tary  in  nature.  However,  in  the  present  ani- 
mal, though  we  find  it  condemned  to  all  those 


This  precaution  of  the  mole  is  ,refy  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  places  she  has  chosen  for  retreats  for  herself  and  her 
young  from  being  trampled  in.  When  a  mole  has  occa- 
sion to  make  her  run  through  a  gateway,  I  hare  ohserved 
that  she  generally  carries  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
gate-poet,  vrhere  it  is  less  liliely  to  be  injured.  Some 
rune  are  so  near  the  surface,  that  I  have  seen  the  ground 
crack  during  the  animars  progress  in  working  them. 
The  bed  for  the  young  is  com|HMed  of  the  blades  of 
wheat,  with  which  the  mole  forms  a  sort  of  matrees. 
Four  hnndrifd  and  two  of  them  were  counted  in  one  nest, 
and  all  so  fresh  in  their  appearance,  that  they  had  been 
probably  collected  by  this  little  animal  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days.  This  shows  not  only  her  extraordinaiy 
Industry,  but  the  great  depredations  she  must  commit 

llie  mole  is  never  known  to  work  for  food  near  the  place 
which  she  has  fixed  upon  ior  her  abode.  She  labours  to 
procure  it  about  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as  many 
in  the  evening,  and  then  returns  to  her  home  or  restlng- 
plaoe,  which  Is  so  constructed  that  she  is  instantly  made 
aware  of  any  danger.  This  effect  Is  produced  by  form- 
ing the  upper  runs  In  a  sort  of  circle,  so  as  to  communi. 
cata  a  vibration  when  any  thing  passes  over  them.  The 
mole  then  takes  alarm,  and  escapes  by  one  of  her  ta/eiy 
runs. 

The  mole  is  not  often  teen  on  tlie  surface  of  the  earth. 
I  onoe,  however,  caught  one,  and  turned  It  loose  upon  a 
lawn,  the  turf  of  which  was  on  a  bed  of  strong  gravel, 
and  particularly  hard  and  dry.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  the  mole  contrived  to  bury  itself  almost 
in  an  instant,  working  into  the  earth  by  means  of  her 
snout  and  fins  (for  they  can  hardly  be  called  feet),  so 
fast  that  the  grmuid  seemed  to  ]riekl  to  her  mere  pressure. 

The  power  of  smelling  in  the  mole  is  very  acute ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  this  sense  serves  to  direct  her  in  the 
searrh  of  her  food.  She  hunts  after  beetles  and  worms, 
which  last  she  pursues  eagerly,  but  not  always  success- 
fully ;  for  the  earthworm  is  aware  of  Its  danger,  and 
quick  in  escaping  from  it.  Her  search  for  prey  taking 
place  in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  birds  are  more 
generally  on  their  feed,  must  be  the  means  of  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  their  subsistence  by  driving  worms  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  furnishes  another  striking  proof 
that  the  <*  fowls  of  the  air  "  have  their  food  prvvided  by  an 
Almighty  and  superhiteoding  Providence  in  a  variety 
of  Ways. 

Le  Court,  who  assisted  M.  St  Hilaire  in  his  observe, 
tions,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  philosophi- 
cal mole>catcher,  was  surprised  when  the  naturalist 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  mole  seeing.  He  informed 
him  that,  in  swimming  rivers,  they  habitually  guide 
themselves  by  their  sight:  but  in  order  to  satis^  M.  St 
Hilaire  on  this  point,  he  contrived  the  following  experi- 
ment with  him: — ^They  made  two  openings  in  a  dry 
tiled  drain,  at  one  of  which  several  moles  were  succes. 
sively  introduced.  Le  Court  took  his  stand  at  the 
other.  If  he  stood  quite  still,  the  mole  soon  came  out 
and  escaped ;  but  if,  at  the  moment  in  which  she  showed 
herseli  at  the  hole,  he  moved  only  his  thumb,  she  stopped 
and  turned  back.  By  repeating  this  as  often  as  she 
re-appcared,  the  mole  was  kept  imprisuoed  in  the  drain. 


seeming  inconveniences,  we  shall  discover  no 
signs  of  wretched ness  or  distress.  No  quad ri  i - 
ped  is  fatter,  none  has  a  more  sleek  or  glossy 
skin ;  and,  though  denied  many  advantages 
that  most  animals  enjoy,  it  is  more  liberuly 
possessed  of  others,  which  they  have  in  a  more 
scanty  proportion; 

This  animal,  so  well  known  in  England, 
is,  however,  utterly  a  stranger  in  other  places, 
and  particularly  in  Ireland.    For  such,  there- 


There  has  been  a  very  general  idea  amongst  our  mole- 
catchers,  that  if  the  smallest  drop  of  blood  is  taken  from 
a  mole,  it  occasions  Instant  death.  Le  Court  seems  to 
arcoimt  for  this  opinion  in  speaking  of  the  fights  wUch 
take  place  between  the  male  moles,  by  saying,  tliat  if 
one  is  ever  so  slightly  wounded  in  a  vein  near  the  ear, 
the  wound  is  mortal. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which  a  mole  moved, 
he  put  in  practice  the  following  curious  experiment: — 
He  placed  some  slight  sticks,  with  a  little  ihg  at  the 
top  of  them,  in  the  run  of  a  mole,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously ascertained,  by  tracing  it,  to  be  of  considerable 
length,  and  along  which  the  mole  passed  and  repassed 
four  times  a^day  in  search  of  food.  These  sticks  were 
placed  at  certain  intervals  In  the  run,  so  that  If  the  mole 
touched  them,  the  flag  would  instantly  show  It.  He 
then  introduced  a  horn  at  one  extremity  of  the  run,  and 
blowing  it  loudly,  frightened  the  animal ;  and  she  then 
went  along  the  run  at  such  a  rate,  moving  the  flags  In 
her  passage,  that  Le  Court  and  his  friend,  who  were 
stationed  at  intervals  atong  the  run  to  assist  in  the  obser- 
vation, considered  tliat  she  went  as  fast  as  a  horse  could 
trot  at  its  greatest  speed. 

Hunger  In  the  mole  is  thought  to  be  a  more  violent 
feeling  tlian  fear,  and  its  appetite  is  singularly  voracious. 
If  it  sees  a  bird  near,  it  quits  its  hde— 4tpproaches  as  if 
to  attack  it;  and  if  the  bird  pecks  it,  the  mole  retires 
towards  its  hole,  and  tempts  the  bird  to  follow.  She 
then  watches  her  opportunity — darts  upon  it — selms  it 
by  the  belly,  which  she  tears  open,  assisting  herself  for 
this  purpose  with  her./ISapt,  and,  thrusting  her  head  into 
it,  devours  it.  She  drinks  as  greedily  as  she  eats.  The 
mole  dees  not,  like  the  mouse,  lay  up  a  store  of  fiood,  as 
she  preys  on  worms  and  various  kinds  of  insects ;  she 
will  also  eat  frqgs,  but  will  not  touch  a  toad,  if  ever  so 
hungry.  A  mole  was  tried  with  eggs  and  oysters,  but 
refuned  to  eat  either.  They  will,  however,  eat  fruit, 
and,  Buffon  says,  acorns.  If  two  moles  are  shut  up 
together  without  food,  the  stronger  will  devour  the 
weaker,  even  to  the  bones:  nothing  but  the  skin  is  left, 
which  they  never  eat,  and  whkJi,  when  one  has  killed 
the  other,  is  always  seen  to  be  ripped  up  along  the  belly. 
It  was  found  that  ten  or  twelve  hours  was  tlie  longest 
time  they  could  live  without  food.  This  fact  seems  to 
prove  that  the  mole  Is  not  torpid  in  frosty  weather,  which 
LinnKus  asserted  she  was.  It  is  known  that,  in  such 
seasons,  worms,  ants,  and  the  larvas  of  cockchafers  and 
beetles,  penetrate  deep  into  the  ground.  It  is  pinbable, 
therefore,  that  the  runs  of  the  mole  made  in  search  oJF 
food  are  regulated,  as  to  their  depth,  by  the  habits  of  the 
grubs  on  which  she  feeds.  One  would  suppose,  from 
the  texture  of  its  fur,  which  Is  particularly  short  and 
thick,  that  the  mole  is  not  very  susceptible  of  cold.  In- 
deed, its  whole  formation  Is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
mode  of  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mole,  when  the  ground 
which  it  frequenU  is  flooded,  will  climb  up  trees.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  as  1  have  seen  it 
swim  with  perfect  ease,  which  indeed  Le  Court  had  also 
observed. 
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fore,  u  have  never  seen  it  a  short  description 
will  be  necessary.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
though  somewhat  of  a  size  between  the  rat 
and  the  mouse,  it  no  way  resembles  either, 
being  an  animal  entirely  of  a  singular  kind, 
and  perfectly  unlike  any  other  quadruped 
whatever.  It  is  bigger  than  a  mouse,  with 
a  coat  of  fine,  short,  glossy,  black  hair.  Its 
nose  is  long  and  pointed,  resembling  that  of  a 
hog,  but  much  longer.  Its  eyes  are  so  small, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discern  them. 
Instead  of  ears,  it  has  only  holes  in  the  place. 
Its  neck  is  so  short  that  the  head  seems  stuck 
upon  the  shoulders.  The  body  is  thick  and 
round,  terminating  by  a  very  small  short  tail; 
and  its  legs  also  are  so  very  short,  that  the 
animal  seems  to  lie  flat  on  its  belly.  From 
under  its  belly,  as  it  rests  in  this  position,  the 
four  feet  appear  just  as  if  they  immediately 
grew  out  of  the  body.  Thus  the  animal  ap- 
pears  to  us  at  first  view  as  a  mass  of  flesh  cov- 
ered with  a  fine,  shining,  black  skin,  with  a 
little  head,  and  scarcely  any  legs,  eyes,  or 
tail.  On  a  closer  inspection,  however,  two 
little  black  points  may  be  discerned,  that  are 
its  eyes.  The  ancients,  and  some  of  the  mo- 
derns, were  of  opinion  that  the  animal  was 
utterly  blind;  but  Derham,  by  the  help  of  a 
microscope,  plainly  discovered  all  the  parts 
of  the  eye  that  are  known  in  other  animals, 
as  the  pupil,  the  vitreous  and  crystalline 
humours.  The  fore-legs  appear  very  short 
and  strong,  and  furnished  with  five  claws  to 
each.  These  are  turned  outwards  and  back- 
wards,  as  the  hands  of  a  man  when  swimming. 
The  hind-legs  are  longer  and  weaker  than 
the  fore,  being  only  used  to  assist  its  motions; 
whereas  the  others  are  continually  employed 
in  digging.  The  teeth  are  like  those  of  a 
shrew-mouse,  and  there  are  five  on  both  sides 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  stand  out ;  but  those 
behind  are  divided  into  points.  The  tongue 
is  as  large  as  the  mouth  will  hold. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  figure  and  forma- 
tion of  this  animal,  which,  if  we  compare  with 
its  manner  of  living,  we  shall  find  a  manifest 
attention  in  nature  to  adapt  the  one  to  the 
other.*  As  it  is  allotted  a  subterraneous 
abode,  the  seeming  defects  of  its  formation 
vanish,  or  rather  are  turned  to  its  advantage. 
The  breadth,  strength,  and  shortness  of  the 
fore-feet,  which  are  inclined  outwards,  answer 
the  purposes  of  digging,  serving  to  throw  back 
the  earth  with  greater  ease,  and  to  pursue  the 
worms  and  insects  which  are  its  prey:  had 
they  been  longer,  tlie  falling  in  of  the  earth 
would  have  prevented  the  quick  repetition  of 
its  strokes  in  working;  or  have  obliged  it  to 
make  a  larger  hole  in  order  to  give  room  for 
their  exertion.     The  form  of  the  body  is  not 
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less  admirably  contrived  for  its  way  of  life. 
The  fore-part  is  thick,  and  very  muscular, 
giving  great  strength  to  the  action  of  the  iom- 
feet,  enabling  it  to  dig  its  way  with  amaxing 
force  and  rapidity  either  to  pursue  its  prey,  or 
elude  the  search  of  the  most  active  enemy.  By 
its  power  of  boring  the  earth,  it  quickly  gets 
below  the  surface ;  and  I  have  seen  it,  when 
let  loose  in  the  midst  of  a  field,  like  the  ghost 
on  a  theatre,  instantly  sink  into  the  earth;  and 
the  most  active  labourer,  with  a  spade  in  vain 
attempted  to  pursue. 

The  smallness  of  its  eyes,  which  induced 
the  ancients  to  think  it  was  blind,'  is,  to  this 
animal,  a  peculiar  advantage.  A  small  degree 
of  vision  is  sufficient  for  a  creature  that  is  ever 
destined  to  live  in  darkness.  A  more  exten- 
sive sight  would  only  have  served  to  show  tbe 
horrors  of  its  prison,  while  nature  had  denied 
it  the  means  of  an  escape.  Had  this  organ 
been  larger,  it  would  have  been  perpetually 
liable  to  injuries,  by  the  falling  of  the  earth 
into  it;  but  nature,  to  prevent  that  inoonven- 
ience,  has  not  only  made  them  very  small, 
but  very  closely  covered  them  with  hair.  Ana 
tomists  mention,  besides  these  advantages, 
another  that  contributes  to  their  security ; 
namely,  a  certain  muscle,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal can  draw  back  the  eye  whenever  it  is 
necessary  or  in  danger. 

As  the  eye  is  thus  perfectly  fitted  to  the 
animal's  situation,  so  also  are  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  smelling.  The  first  gives  it  no. 
tice  of  the  most  distant  appearance  of  danger; 
the  other  directs  it,  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
to  its  food.  The  wants  of  a  subterraneous  ani- 
mal can  be  but  few ;  and  these  are  sufficient 
to  supply  them  :  to  eat,  and  to  produce  its 
kind,  are  the  whole  employment  of  such  a 
life;  and  for  both  these  purposes  it  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  by  nature.* 

Thus  admirably  is  this  animal  fitted  for  a 
life  of  darkness  and  solitude  ;  with  no  appe- 
tites but  what  it  can  easily  indulge,  with  no 
enemies  but  what  it  can  easily  evade  or  con- 

auer.  As  soon  as  it  has  once  buried  itself  in 
le  earth,  it  seldom  stirs  out  unless  forced  by 
voilent  rains  in  summer ;  or,  when  in  pursuit 
of  its  prey,  it  happens  to  come  too  near  the  sur- 
face,  and  thus  gets  into  the  open  air,  which  may 

<  The  andento  referred  to  the  tpaiojr,  not  our  mole. 
See  K  succeeding  note. 

'  Testes  habet  maximos,  parastatas  amplisslmas,  no- 
vum  oorp«is  semioale  ab  his  diversum  ac  separatnm. 
Penem  etiam  facile  omnium,  ni  fallor,  animaliunvlongis- 
slmum,  ex  quihus  colligere  est  maximam  prte  reliquis  om- 
nibus animalibus  voluptatem  in  coitu,  hoc  abjectum  etvile 
animalculum  percipere,  ut  habeant  quod  ipsi  invideaiit 
qui  in  hoc  supremas  viUD  busb  delicias  collocant:  Ray's 
Synops.  Quadrup.  p.  239.  Huic  optnioni  asaentitur  D. 
Buffoo,  attamen  non  mihi  apparet  magnitudinem  partium, 
talem  voluptatem  augere.  Maribus  euim  saiacissimii 
contrarium  obtinet. — GotdsmUh* 
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be  considered  as  its  unnatural  element  In 
general,  it  chooses  the  looser,  softer  grounds, 
beneath  which  it  can  travel  with  greater  ease : 
in  such  also  it  generally  finds  the  greatest 
number  of  worms  and  insects,  upon  which  it 
chiefly  preys.  It  is  observed  to  be  most  active, 
and  to  cast  up  most  earth,  immediately  before 
rain;  and,  in  winter,  before  a  thaw;  at  those 
times  the  worms  and  insects  begin  to  be  in 
motion,  and  approach  the  surface,  whither  this 
industrious  animal  pursues  them.  On  the 
contrary,  in  very  dry  weather,  the  mole  sel- 
dom or  never  forms  any  hillocks ;  for  then  it 
is  obliged  to  penetrate  deeper  after  its  prey, 
which  at  such  seasons  retire  far  into  the 
ground 

As  the  moles  very  seldom  come  above 
ground,  they  have  but  few  enemies  ;  and  very 
readily  evade  the  pursuit  of  animals  stronger 
and  swifter  than  themselves.'  Their  greatest 
calamity  is  an  inundation ;  which,  wherever 
it  happens,  they  are  seen  in  numbers  attempt- 
ing  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  and 
using  every  effort  to  reach  the  higher  grounds. 
The  greatest  part,  however,  perish,  as  well  as 
their  young,  which  remain  in  the  holes  be- 
hind. Were  it  not  for  such  accidents,  from 
their  great  fecundity,  they  would  become  ex- 
treroely  troublesome;  and,  as  it  is,  in  some 
places,  they  are  considered  by  the  farmer  as 
his  greatest  pest  They  couple  towards  the 
approach  of  spring;  and  their  young  are  found 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  They  generally 
have  four  or  five  at  a  time  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  among  other  mole.hills,  that  in 
which  the  female  has  brought  forth  her  young. 
These  are  made  with  much  greater  art  than 
the  rest,  and  are  usually  larger.  The  female, 
in  order  to  form  this  retreat,  begins  by  erect- 
ing the  earth  into  a  tolerably  spacious  apart- 
ment, which  is  supported  within  by  partitions, 
at  proper  distances,  that  prevent  the  roof  from 
falling.  All  round  this  she  works  and  beats 
the  earth  very  firm,  so  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  keepine  out  the  rain,  let  it  be  ever  so 
violen^  As  the  hillock,  in  which  this  apart- 
men  is  thus  formed,  is  raised  above  ground, 
the  apartment  itself  is  consequcntlv  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and,  therefore,  less  subject 
to  accidental  slight  inundations.  The  place 
being  thus  fitted,  she  then  procures  grass  and 
dry  leaves  as  a  bed  for  her  young.  There 
they  lie  secure  from  wet,  and  she  continues  to 
make  their  retreat  equally  so  from  danger;  for 
all  round  this  hill  of  her  own  raising,  are 
holes  running  into  the  earth,  that  part  from 
the  middle  apartment,  like  rays  from  a  centre, 
and  extend  about  fifteen  feet  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  these  resemble  so  many  walks  or  chases, 
into  which  the  animal  makes  her  subterraneous 
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excursions,  and  supplies  her  young  with  such 
roots  or  insects  as  she  can  provide  :  but  they 
contribute  still  more  to  the  general  safety;  for 
as  the  mole  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  the  in- 
stant she  perceives  her  little  habitation  at- 
tacked, she  takes  to  her  burrow,  and  unless 
the  earth  be  dug  away  by  several  men  at 
once,  she  and  her  young  always  make  good  a 
retreat 

The  mole  is  scarcely  found,  except  in  culti- 
vated countries :  the  varieties  are  but  few.' 
That  which  is  found  in  Virginia,  resembles 
the  common  mole,  except  in  colour,  which  is 
black,  mixed  with  a  deep  purple.  There  are 
sometimes  white  moles,  seen  particularly  in 
Poland,  rather  larger  than  the  former.  As 
their  skin  is  so  very  soft  and  beautiful,  it  is 
odd  that  it  has  not  been  turned  to  any  advan- 
tage. Agricola  tells  us,  that  he  saw  hats 
made  from  it,  the  finest  and  the  most  beautiful 
that  could  be  imagined.' 

*  The  shrew-mole  resembles  the  common  European 
mole  in  its  habits,  in  leading  a  subterraneous  life,  form- 
ing galleries,  throwing  up  little  mounds  of  earth,  and  in 
feeding  principally  on  earthworms  oiid  grubs.  Dr  God. 
man  has  given  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
their  manner?,  particularly  of  one  which  was  domesti- 
cated by  Mr  Titian  Peale.  He  menUons  that  they  are 
most  active  early  in  the  morning,  at  mid-day,  and  in 
the  evening,  and  that  they  are  well  known  in  the  coun- 
try to  have  the  custom  <^  coming  daily  to  the  surface 
e^taeUy  at  noon.  They  may  then  be  taken  alive  by 
thrusting  a  spade  beneath  them,  and  throwing  them  on 
the  sur£ce ;  but  can  scarcely  be  caught  at  any  other 
period  of  the  day.  The  captive  one  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  Peale  ate  considerable  quantities  of  fresh  meat,  either 
cooked  or  raw,  drank  freely,  and  was  remarkably  lively 
and  playful,  following  the  hand  of  its  feeder  by  the 
scent,  burrowing  for  a  short  distance  in  the  loose  earth, 
and,  after  making  a  small  circle,  returning  for  more 
food.  When  engaged  in  eating  he  employed  his  flexible 
snout  in  a  singular  manner  to  thrust  the  food  into  his 
mouth,  doubling  it  so  as  to  force  it  directly  backwards. 
— Dr  Richardson'^  Zoology  of  North  America. 

•  The  Zemni,  Blind  Rat  of  Pennant  and  Shaw,  to 
which  Guldenstaedt  applied  the  Greek  name,  Spalax,  has 
been  hitherto  referred  to  the  mole.  This  singular  ani- 
mal attains  nearly  ten  inches  in  length,  and  its  cylindri. 
cal  body  is  full  two  inches  in  diameter.  Its  thick  head, 
nearly  pjrramidical,  narrower  in  front,  is  terminated  by 
a  very  hard  and  strong  cartilaginous  muzsle.  The 
nostrils  are  round  and  narrow ;  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  small.  The  incisive  teeth  are  extremely  pro- 
minent and  strong,  those  in  the  lower  jaw  twice  the 
length  of  the  others  ;  the  under  lip  is  shorter  than  the 
upper,  and  does  not  cover  the  teeth. 

Aristotle  has  observed  that  externally  there  are  nc 
traces  of  eyes :  if  the  skin  of  the  head  be  taken  off,  a 
tendinous  expansion  may  be  perceived  extending  over 
the  orbits,  immediately  under  which  is  a  glanduloua 
body,  oblong,  a  little  flatted,  toward  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  black  spot  representing  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and 
which  appears  perfectly  well  organised,  though  not  hall 
a  line  in  thickness.  Nothing  in  short  appears  wanting 
to  constitute  a  perfect  eye,  but  a  greater  developement  of 
parts.  Whether  the  spalax  be  absolutely  blind,  or 
whether  it  receive  any  perception  of  light  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye  as  an  organ,  does  not  sufficiently 
appear  by  what  has  hitherto  been  said  by  its  describer^ 
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CHAP    IL 

THX  HXDGBHOO,  OR  FRICKLT  KIRB. 

AifiMALt  of  the  Hedgehog  kind  require  but 
very  little  accuracy  to  distinguish  them  from 
all  others.  That  hair  which  serves  the  gene- 
rality of  quadrupeds  for  warmth  and  ornament 
is  partly  wanting  in  these  ;  while  its  place  is 
supplied  by  sharp  spines  or  prickles,  that 
serve  for  their  defence.  This  general  charac- 
teristic, therefore,  makes  a  much  more  obvi- 
ous  distinction  than  any  that  can  be  taken 
from  their  teeth  or  their  claws.  Nature,  by 
this  extraordinary  peculiarity,  seems  to  have 
separated  them  in  a  very  distinguished  man. 
ner ;  so  that,  instead  of  classing  the  hedgehog 
among  the  moles,  or  the  porcupine  with  the 
hare,  as  some  have  done,  it  is  much  more 
natural  and  obvious  to  place  them,  and  others 
approaching  them  in  this  stranee  peculiarity, 
in  a  class  by  themselves :  nor  let  it  be  sup- 
poeed,  that  while  I  thus  alter  their  arrange- 
ment, and  separate  them  from  animals  with 
which  they  have  been  formerly  Ciimbined,  that 
I  am  destroying  any  secret  affinities  that  exist 
in  nature.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  for  readers 
to  suppose,  when  they  see  two  such  opposite 
animals  as  the  hare  and  the  porcupine  assem- 
bled  together  in  the  same  group,  that  there 
must  be  some  material  reason,  some  secret 
connexion,  for  thus  joining  animals  so  little 
resembling  each  other  in  appearance.  But 
the  reasons  for  this  union  were  very  slight, 
and  merely  arose  from  a  similitude  in  the 
fore-teeth:  no  likeness  in  the  internal  confor- 
mation, no  similitude  in  nature,  in  habitudes. 

The  presence  of  what  may  be  called  the  vestige  of  an 
organ,  seems  perfectly  consistent  with  other  instances, 
in  which  the  application  of  such  imperfect  organs  is  not 
at  all  to  be  traced.  On  the  contravy,  it  accords  with 
that  apparent  unwillingneaa  in  nature  to  depart  from 
prescribed  laws.  The  total  absence  of  an  accustomed 
organ  is  much  more  anomalous  in  nature  than  the  com. 
plete  inutility  of  an  imperfect  one.  So  it  seems  with 
the  spalax,  which  is  not  without  the  vestige  of  eyes, 
though  their  application  as  organs  of  sight  seems  doubtful. 
The  spalax  has  the  organs  of  hearing  in  a  very  perfect 
state.  What  is  denied  on  the  one  hand  is  prodigally 
bestowed  on  the  other,  and  the  creature  is  thereby  en- 
abled to  preserve  its  existence.  The  external  ear,  in. 
deed,  has  but  a  veiy  small  outward  expansion,  but  the 
auditoiy  canal  is  very  large,  and  the  whole  organ  inter- 
nally greatly  developed.  The  neck  of  this  animal  is 
large,  short,  and  muscular,  by  which  the  head  is  capable 
of  considerable  strength  considered  relatively  to  its  size, 
and  the  whole  animal  talces  a  cylindrical  shape ;  the  feet 
are  short,  armed  with  rmmd  trenchant  nails,  rather 
larger  on  the  hind  feet,  than  on  those  before.  The  whole 
animal  is  covered  with  a  short  soft  fiir,  the  base  of  which 
is  bhickish  ash-colour,  and  the  extremity  reddish,  whence 
results  a  general  tint  of  yellowish  gray.  They  are 
sometimes  found  spotted  with  white. 

The  Greeks,  as  has  been  generally  assumed,  described 
the  mole,  m^nrakul  as  blind,  an  error  which  modem 


or  disposition;  in  short,  nothing  to  fasten  the 
link  that  combines  them,  but  the  sioiilitude 
in  the  teeth;  this,  therefore,  may  be  eaailj 
dispensed  with;  and,  as  was  said,  it  will  he 
most  proper  to  class  them  according  to  their 
most  striking  similitiidesw 

The  hedgehog  with  an  appearance  die  most 
formidable,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  harmless 
animals  in  the  world:  unable  or  unwilling  to 
to  offend,  all  its  precautions  are  only  diredted 
to  its  own  security;  and  it  is  armed  with  a 
thousand  points  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  but  not 
to  invade  him.  While  other  creatures  trust 
to  their  force,  their  cunning,  mr  their  swift- 
ness, this  animal,  destitute  of  all,  has  but  one 
expedient  for  safety ;  and  from  this  alone  it 
often  finds  protection.  As  soon  as  it  per- 
ceives itself  attacked,  it  withdraws  all  its  vul- 
nerable parts,  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  and  pre- 
sents nothing  but  its  defensive  thorns  to  the 
enemy  ;  thus,  while  it  attempts  to  injure  no 
other  quadruped,  they  are  equally  incapable 
of  injuring  it ;  like  those  knighta  we  have 
somewhere  read  of,  who  were  armed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  could  neither  conquer 
others,  nor  be  themselves  overcome. 

This  animal  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  with  • 
nose  like  the  snout  of  a  hog  ;  the  other  more 
short  and  blunt,  like  that  of  a  dog.  That 
with  the  muzzle  of  a  dog  is  the  most  common, 
being  about  six  inches  in  length,  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The 
tail  is  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  so 
concealed  by  the  spines,  as  to  be  scarcely  vi< 
sible  :  the  nead,back,  and  sides,  are  covered 
with  prickles:  the  nose,brea.«it,and  belly  areGo> 
▼ered  with  tine  soft  hair  :*  the  legs  arc  short,  of 
a  dusky  colour,  and  almost  bare :  the  toes  on 


aoologists  have  piqued  themselves  In  detecting.  Tht 
m^^aXmll  of  the  Greeks  was,  however,  donbtless,  tbs 
animal  now  under  consideration,  which  was  indigenouv 
in  their  country  or  around  them,  wberets  the  mole  was 
an  exotic  in  Greece.  The  Romans  may  bear  (he  Uam* 
of  having  led  us  into  this  error  by  rendering  the  wenl 
mnraXmll  into  talpa,  and  applying  that  word  to  tlie  laols 
of  Europe. 

The  spalax  lives  gregariously  underground.  Tbef 
bore  excavations,  which  are  not  iar  from  the  surfsce, 
in  search  of  food,  but  dig  a  hole  lower  in  the  earth  for 
personal  retreat  and  safety.  They  prefer  cultivated 
grounds,  and  as  they  subsist  principally,  if  not  eutirely 
on  roots,  they  become  serious  destroyers  of  the  fruits  of 
agriculture.  Their  movements  are  precipitate,  tarniog 
or  running  sideways,  or  even  baclLward  with  lidlity, 
when  driven  and  in  danger,  and  they  bite  with  greit 
force  and  efi'ect.  When  on  the  surface,  they  almtft 
always  carry  the  head  raised  apparently  lor  the  purpose 
more  efiectually  of  hearing  what  is  passing  around  ttiem; 
thus  relying  on  their  roost  perfect  faculty  for  a  forewarn- 
ing of  approaching  danger,  which  they  have  not  lbs 
means  of  detecting  by  sight. — Supplement  to  the  EngHA 
edUion  ef  Cmner*e  Amimai  Kingdem. 

>  Prsputium  propendens.  Limisei  Syst.  75.  And  si 
the  female  he  might  have  said,  resupina  copulatur.— 
Goldtmith, 
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each  foot  are  five  in  number,  long  and  separa* 
ted  :  the  prickles  are  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  yery  sharp  pointed ;  their  lower  part  is 
white,  the  middle  black,  and  the  points  white: 
the  eyes  are  small,  and  placed  high  in  the 
head :  the  ears  are  round,  pretty  krge,  and 
naked  :  the  mouth  is  small,  but  well  famished 
with  teeth ;  these  however  it  uses  in  chewing 
its  food,  but  neither  in  attacking  or  defending 
itself  against  other  animals.  Its  only  reli- 
anee,  in  cases  of  danger,  is  on  its  spines;  the 
instant  it  perceives  an  enemy,  it  puts  itself 
into  a  posture  of  defence,  and  keeps  upon  its 
guard,  until  it  supposes  the  danger  over.  On 
such  occasions,  it  immediately  alters  its  whole 
appearance;  from  its  usual  form,  somewhat 
resembling  a  small  animal  with  a  bunch  on 
its  back,  the  animal  begins  to  bend  its  back, 
to  lav  its  head  upon  its  breast,  to  shut  its  eyes, 
to  roll  down  the  skin  of  its  sides  towards  the 
legs,  to  draw  these  up,  and  lastly  to  tuck  them 
in  on  every  side,  by  drawing  the  skin  still 
closer.  In  this  form,  which  the  hedgehog  al- 
ways puts  on  when  disturbed,  it  no  way  re- 
sembles an  animal,  but  rather  a  roundish  mass 
of  prickles  impervious  on  every  side.  The 
shape  of  the  animal  thus  rolled  up,  somewhat 
resembles  a  chestnut  in  the  husk :  there  beinsr, 
on  one  side,  a  kind  of  flat  wpace,  which  is 
that  on  which  the  head  and  legs  have  been 
tucked  in. 

Such  is  the  usual  appearance  of  the  hedge.- 
hog,  upon  the  approach  of  any  danger.  Thus 
rolled  up  in  a  lump,  it  patiently  waits  till  its 
enemy  passes  by,  or  is  fatigued  with  fruitless 
attempts  to  annoy  it  The  cat,  the  weasel, 
the  ferret,  and  the  martin,  quickly  decline  the 
combat;  and  the  dog  himself,  generally  spends 
his  time  in  empty  menaces,  rather  than  in  ef- 
fectual efforts.  Every  increase  of  danger  only 
increases  the  animal's  precautions  to  keep  on 
its  guard  ;  its  assailant  vainly  attempts  to  bite, 
since  he  thus  more  frequently  feels  than  in- 
flicts a  wound ;  he  stands  enraged  and  bark, 
ing,  and  rolls  it  along  with  his  paws ;  still, 
however,  the  hedgehog  patiently  submits  to 
every  indignity,  but  continues  secure,  and 
still  more  to  disgust  its  enemy  with  the  con- 
test,  sheds  its  urine,  the  smell  of  which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  send  him  away.  In  this 
manner,  the  dog,  after  barking  for  some  time, 
leaves  the  hedgehog  where  he  found  him,  who 
perceiving  the  danger  past,  at  length  peeps 
out  from  its  ball,  and  if  not  interrupted,  creeps 
slowly  to  its  retreat.' 


I  It  IS  84id  that  ths  hedgehog  is  proof  against  poison. 
M.  PaUas  states,  that  it  wiU  eat  a  hundred  eantharides 
without  receiving  any  iigury.  More  recently,  a  Ger- 
man physician,  who  wished  to  dissect  one,  gave  it  prus. 
sic  acid,  but  it  took  no  eflect ;  he  then  tried  araenir, 
opium,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  with  the  same  results. 


The  hedgehog  like  most  other  wild  ani- 
mals, sleeps  by  day,  and  ventures  out  by 
night  It  generally  resides  in  small  thickets, 
in  hedges,  or  in  ditches  covered  with  bushes : 
there  it  makes  a  hole  of  about  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  and  lies  well  wrapped  up  in 
moss,  grass,  or  leaves.  I  ts  food  is  roots,  fruits, 
worms,  and  insects.  It  is  also  said  to  suck 
cattle  and  hurt  their  udders;  but  the  smaliness 
of  its  month  will  serve  to  clear  it  from  this  re- 
proach. It  is  said  also  to  be  very  hurtful  in 
gardens  and  orchards,  where  it  will  roll  itself 
in  a  heap  of  fruit,  and  so  carry  a  large  quan- 
tity away  upon  its  prickles;  but  this  imputa- 
tion is  as  ill  grounded  as  the  former,  since  the 
spines  are  so  disposed,  that  no  fruit  will  stick 
upon  them,  even  if  we  should  try  to  fix  them 
on.  It  rather  appears  to  be  a  very  serviceable 
animal,  in  ridding  our  fields  of  insects  and 
worms,  which  are  so  prejudical  to  vegetation. 

Mr  Buffon,  who  kept  these  animals  tame 
about  his  house,  acquits  them  of  the  reproach 
of  being  mischievous  in  the  garden,  but  then 
he  accuses  them  of  tricks,  of  which,  from  the 
form  and  habits  of  this  animal,  one  would 
never  be  led  to  suspect  them.  *'  I  have  often,** 
says  he,  **  had  the  female  and  her  young 
brought  me  about  the  beginning  of  June ;  they 
are  generally  from  three  to  me  in  number : 
they  are  white  in  the  beginning,  and  only  the 
marks  of  their  spines  appear  :  I  was  willing 
to  rear  some  of  them,  and  accordingly  put  the 
dam  and  her  young  into  a  tub,  with  abundant 
provision  beside  them  ;  but  the  old  animal,  in- 
stead  of  suckling  her  young,  devoured  them 
all  one  after  another.  On  another  occasion,  a 
bedeehog  that  had  made  its  wav  into  the 
kitchen  discovered  a  little  pot  in  which  there 
was  meat  prepared  for  boiling ;  the  mischiev- 
ous animal  drew  out  the  meat  and  left  its  ex. 
crements  in  the  stead.  I  kept  males  and  fe- 
males in  the  same  apartment,  where  they 
lived  together  but  never  coupled.  I  permit- 
ted several  of  them  to  go  about  my  garden  ; 
they  did  very  little  damage,  and  it  was  scarce* 
ly  perceivable  that  tliey  were  there ;  they  lived 
upon  the  fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees  ;  they 
dug  the  earth  into  shallow  holes ;  they  eat  cat. 
erpillars,  beetles  and  worms  ;  they  were  also 
very  fond  of  flesh,  which  they  devoured  boiled 
or  raw.' 

*  Hedgehogs  are  said  to  scratch  out  young  rabbits 
from  their  nests,  and  eat  them.  It  has  now  been  satis- 
factorily proved  that  they  prey  upon  live  animals,  as  Mr 
Woodcock,  surgeon.  Bury,  Lancashire,  iuund  one  with 
a  live  toad  in  his  mouth,  the  head  and  one  of  tlie  legs  of 
which  were  consumed:  and,  in  1819,  a  labouring  man 
of  the  name  of  Copland,  on  the  lands  of  Terraughty, 
Dumfriesshire,  overhsisrd  a  sound  which  led  him  to  be- 
lieve a  hare  was  in  jeopardy  Arom  the  attacic  of  some 
unioiown  enemy;  the  squeaidng,  however,  soon  terml. 
nated  ;  and,  after  searching  careiully  hi  all  directions  he 
detected  a  leveret  lying  dead  by  the  aide  of  a  hedgehog. 
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They  couple  in  spring,  and  bring  forth 
about  Uie  beginning  of  summer.  They  sleep 
during  the  winter,  and  what  is  said  of  their 
laying  up  provisions  for  that  season  is  conse- 
quently false.  They  at  no  time  eat  much, 
and  can  remain  very  long  without  any  food 
whatsoever.  Their  blood  is  cold,  like  all 
other  animals  that  sleep  during  the  wint^. 
Their  flesh  is  not  good  for  food;  and  their 
skins  are  converted  to  scarcely  any  use  ex- 
cept to  muzzle  calves  to  keep  them  from 
sucking. 

THB  TAETREC  AND  TEKDBAC. 

{See  Plaie  XU.fig.  26.) 

The  Tanrec  and  Tendrac  are  two  little 
animals,  described  by  Mr  Bu£fon,  of  the 
hedgehog  kind ;  but  yet  sufficiently  different 
from  it  to  constitute  a  different  species.  Like 
the  hedgehog,  they  are  covered  with  prickles, 
though  mixed  in  a  greater  proportion  with 
hair ;  but  unlike  that  animal,  tbey  do  not  de. 
fend  themselves  by  rolling  up  in  a  ball.  Their 
wanting  this  last  property  is  alone  sufficient 
to  distinguish  them  from  an  animal  in  which 
it  makes  the  most  striking  peculiarity ;  as  also 
that  in  the  East  Indies,  where  only  they  are 
found,  the  hedgehog  exists  separately  also ;  a 
manifest  proof  that  this  animal  is  not  a  vari- 
ety  caused  by  the  climate. 

The  Tanrec  is  much  less  than  the  hedge- 
hog/  being  about  the  size  of  a  mole,  and  co- 
vered with  prickles,  like  that  animal,  except 
that  they  are  shorter  and  smaller.  The  Ten- 
drac is  still  less  than  the  former,  and  is  de- 
Tended  only  with  prickles  upon  the  head,  the 
neck,  and  the  shoulders;  the  rest  being  co- 
vered  with  a  coarse  hair  resembling  a  nog's 
bristles.     These    little   animals,  whose   legs 

He  bft(t»  bowaTer,  coiled  himself  into  the  form  of  a  ball 
<»i  bearing  footsteps  advancing.  Copland  was  so  en. 
raged  at  the  sight,  and  being  coiiTinced  the  poor  lereret 
had  been  burked  by  the  hedgehog,  that  be  instantly  des. 
patched  him  with  a  hatchet  which  he  had  in  his  hand. 
Mr  Lane,  gamekeeper  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  men. 
tioned,  in  1816,  having  seen  a  hedgehog  cross  a  road, 
carrying  on  his  back  six  pheasants'  eggs,  which  he  had 
pillaged  irom  a  nest  hard  by. 

The  hedgehog  is  not  that  stupid  animal  which  many 
suppose  it  to  be,  as  it  has  been  trained  to  some  curious 
tricks,  and  also  becomes  very  domesticated.  Mr  Sam- 
ple, of  the  Angel  Inn,  at  Felton,  Northumberland,  had 
a  tame  hedgehog,  which  turned  a  spit  as  well  in  every 
respect  as  the  dogs  of  that  name  which  have  been  trained 
to  the  occupation. 

Plutarch  mentions  a  curious  incident  of  a  citisen  of 
Cyzicus,  who  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  aston. 
ishing  meteorologist.  He  discovered  that  a  hedgehog 
generally  has  its  burrow  open  at  various  points ;  and, 
warned  by  an  instinct  of  an  approaching  atmospherical 
clAnge,  he  stops  up  the  opening  next  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  wind  is  to  blow,  and  thus  could  predict  to  s 
certainty  to  which  quarter  the  wind  would  shift. 

1  Buflbn,  vol.  XXV.  p.  851. 


are  very  short,  move  but  slowly.  They  grunt 
like  a  nog ;  and  wallow  like  it  in  the  mire. 
They  love  to  be  near  water,  and  spend  more 
of  their  time  there  than  upon  land.  They  are 
chiefly  in  creeks  and  harbours  of  salt  water. 
They  multiply  in  great  numbers,  make  them. 
selves  holes  in  the  ground,  and  sleep  for  leT^ 
ral  months.  During  this  torpid  SEtate,  their 
hairs  (and  I  should  also  suppose  their  prick, 
les)  fall ;  and  they  are  renewed  upon  their 
revival.  They  are  usually  very.fet;  and  al. 
though  their  flesh  be  insipid,  sof^,  and  stringy, 
yet  the  Indians  find  it  to  their  taste,  and  ooo. 
aider  it  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

THB  POBCUPIHS.* 

Those  arms  which  the  hedgehog  posaessej 
in  miniature,  the  Porcupine  haa  in  a  more  en- 
larged degree.  The  short  prickles  of  the 
hedeeh<^  are,  in  this  animal,  converted  into 
shafts.  In  the  one,  the  spines  are  about  an 
inch  long^  in  the  oUier,  a  foot  The  porcu- 
pine is  about  two  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches 
high.  Like  the  hedgehog,  it  appears  a  mass 
of  misshapen  flesh,  covered  with  quills  fram 
ten  to  fourteeen  inches  long,  resembling  thf 
barrel  of  a  goose-quill  in  thickness,  but  taper, 
ing  and  sharp  at  both  ends.  These,  whether 
considered  separately  or  together,  afford  suffi. 
cient  subject  to  detain  curiosity.  Each  qnili 
is  thickest  in  the  middle;  and  inserted  into 
the  animals  skin,  in  the  same  manner  as  fea. 
thers  are  found  to  ffrow  upon  birds.  It  is 
within^ide  spongy,  like  the  top  of  a  goose- 
quill  ;  and  of  different  colours,  being  white 
and  black  alternately,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  biggest  are  often  found  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter;  extremely  sharp,  and  capable  of  inflict- 
ing a  mortal  wound.  They  seem  harder  than 
common  quills,  being  diflicult  to  be  cut,  and 
solid  at  the  end  which  u  not  fixed  in  the  skin. 
If  we  examine  them  in  common,  as  thej  grow 
upon  the  animal,  they  appear  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  such  as  I  have  already  described;  the 
other,  long,  flexible,  and  slender,  growing 
here  and  there  among  the  former.  There  is 
still  another  sort  of  quills,  that  g^w  near  the 
tail,  white  and  transparent,  like  writing  quills, 
and  that  seem  to  be  cut  short  at  the  end.  AH 
these  quills,  of  whatever  kind,  incline  back- 
wards, like  the  bristles  or  a  hog;  but  when 
the  animal  is  irritated,  they  rise,  and  stand 
upright,  as  bristles  are  seen  to  do.' 

s  For  Uie  Crested  Porcupine,  see  Plate  XII.  lig.  ^\ 
for  the  Fasciculated  Porcupine,  see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  1^ 

8  Professor  Thunberg,  in  bis  second  Journey  to  the 
island  Mature  in  the  Indian  ocean,  informs  us,  that  the 
porcupine  has  a  very  curious  method  of  fotching  water 
for  its  young.  The  quills  in  the  tail  are  saU  to  be  bel- 
low, and  to  have  a  hole  at  the  extremity:  these  the  aut- 
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Such  is  the  formation  of  this  quadruped,  in 
those  parts  in  which  it  differs  from  mosi  others: 
lis  to  the  rest  of  its  figure,  the  muzzle  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  hare,  but  black: 
the  legs  are  very  short,  and  the  feet  have  five 
toes,  both  before  and  behind ;  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  belly,  tho  head,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  coveied  with  a  sort  of  short 
hair,  like  prickles,  there  being  no  part,  except 
the  ears  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  that  is  free 
from  them  ;  the  ears  are  thinly  covered  with 
very  fine  hair;  and  are  in  shape  like  those  of 
mankind :  the  eyes  are  small  like  those  of  a 
hog,  being  only  one-third  of  an  inch  from  one 
corner  to  the  ofiier.  After  the  skin  is  taken 
off,  there  appear  a  kind  of  paps  on  those  parts 
of  the  body  from  whence  the  large  quills  pro- 
ceed; these  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
each  answering  to  as  many  holes  which  ap- 
pear on  the  outward  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
which  are  about  half  an  inch  deep,  like  as 
many  hollow  pipes,  wherein  the  quills  are 
fixed,  as  in  so  many  sheaths. 

This  animal  seems  to  partake  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  hedgehog;^  having  this  formi. 


mal  can  bend  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  tliey  can  be 
filled  with  water,  which  is  afterwards  discharged  in  the 
oest  among  its  young.— iNToto  3y  Goidsmiih. 

1  The  spiny  clotlJng  of  the  porcupine  differs  in  its  de- 
taihi  from  that  of  the  hedgehog  and  the  echidna  of  A  us. 
tralia,  as,  in  the  two  latter,  tliat  of  each  has  its  own  ar. 
rangement  It  is  the  bade  of  the  porcupine  only  that 
is  furnished  with  a  panoply  of  spine.  The  head  is  or- 
namented with  a  long  crest  of  slender  tapering  bristles, 
capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure;  and 
the  fore  and  hinder  limbs,  as  well  as  the  under  parts  of 
the  body,  are  clothed  with  stiff,  short  bristles,  of  a  black 
colour,  lying  close  upon  the  skin.  The  dorsal  spines 
are  of  two  kinds :  some,  which  seem  intended  to  form  a 
sort  of  cloak  to  the  others,  are  veiy  long,  weak,  and 
slender,  and  incapable  of  inflicting  ii\)ury;  the  main 
bed  of  spines,  howerer,  consists  of  shafts  of  great 
strength  and  solidity,  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  inches 
in  length,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  each 
end.  The  end  inserted  into  the  skin  is  formed  iuto  a 
small  pedicle,  the  other  end  is  extremely  sharp  and  pro- 
longed. Thus,  by  the  action  of  a  subcutaneous  muscle, 
of  great  extent  and  considerable  thickness,  termed  pan- 
nicuiua  camanu,  the  animal  is  capable  of  raising  them, 
clashing  them,  or  depressing  them  at  pleasure.  In  their 
ordinary  state,  they  lie  nearly  flat  upon  the  body,  with 
their  points  directed  backwards,  but,  when  elevated, 
they  radiate  in  every  direction.  If  we  take  one  of  these 
spines  and  examine  it,  we  shall  find  that,  in  structure, 
it  closely  resembles  the  shaft  of  a  quill-feather,  except 
that  it  is  more  dense  and  hsrd;  but  internally  it  consists 
of  a  pithy  substance,  invested  with  a  coat  of  hard  ena. 
mel,  of  which  the  point  is  entirely  composed.  On  look- 
ing at  the  point  more  narrowly,  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
somewhat  flattened,  so  as  to  present  a  sort  of  slight  double 
edge,  or  raised  line,  the  one  opposite  the  other,  and 
these  edges  are  minutely  jagged,  the  whole  constituting 
a  weapon  of  no  trifling  nature.  Not  only  is  the  wound 
it  inflicts  very  painful,  but  it  is  often  rery  serious.  We 
know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  person  was  struck  through 
the  boot  and  severely  wounded,  the  injuiy  being  attended 
not  only  with  great  inflammation,  but  presenting  for  a 
long  time  very  threatening  appearance. 
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dible  apparatus  of  arms  rather  to  defend  itself 
than  annoy  the  enemy.  There  have  been,  in- 
deed, many  naturalists  who  supposed  thai  it 
was  capable  of  discharging  them  at  its  foes, 
and  killing  at  a  great  distance  off.  But  this 
opinion  has  been  entirely  discredited  of  late; 

The  spines  of  the  porcupine  are  elegan  ^yrinfrpH^ifh 
broad  bands  of  black  and  white,  aiid  tliey  make  conven- 
ient "  sticks"  for  cameUhalr  pencils,  steel  pens,  &c 

The  tail  of  the  porcupine  is  short,  and  indeed  can  at 
flrst  scarcely  be  seen  amidst  the  spfaies,  which  fall  over 
it ;  when  these  are  elevated,  however,  it  is  plain  enough. 
It  is  not  covered  with  spines,  but  with  a  crop  of  open 
hollow  quills,  each  supported  by  a  slender  tremulous 
footstalk,  vibrating  with  every  movement.  When  agi. 
tated,  they  produce  a  rustling  noise  not  unlike  that  pro- 
duced by  the  tail  of  the  rattle-snake. 

Thus  invested  with  weapons  of  defence,  the  porcupine 
leads  a  quiet,  inoffensive  life,  seeking  to  injure  nothing, 
and  only  formidable  when  assaulted  by  enemies.  Ii  leads 
a  solitary  life  in  obscure  and  lonely  places,  digging  for 
itself  a  burrow  with  many  openings,  in  which  it  reposes 
during  the  day.  Night  is  its  seison  of  activity.  The 
approach  of  darkness  invites  it  from  ito  retreat  to  wander 
in  search  of  food ;  this  consists  of  roots,  herbs,  bark,  and 
other  vegetable  aliment;  its  strong  and  large  incisor 
teeth  enabling  it  to  gnaw  the  hardest  substances  with 
ease.  Capable  of  digging  even  in  the  flrmest  ground,  its 
limbs  are  extremely  muscular,  and  the  claws  are  short, 
thick,  and  strong.  The  fore  feet  are  divided  into  four 
distinct  toes,  a  claw  indicating  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  ; 
on  the  hinder  feet  the  toes  are  five  in  number. 

The  common  porcupine  (Histris  erittatat  Linn.)  is 
a  native  of  Africa,  but  it  is  fuund  also  in  several  parts 
of  Italy  (near  Rome  and  among  the  Apennines)  and 
also  in  Spain.  According  to  the  best  information,  how. 
ever,  it  Is  not  originally  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  has 
been  imported ;  indeed  the  European  specimens  are  iiu 
ferior  in  sin  and  in  the  strength  of  their  spines  to  those 
of  Africa,  the  climate  of  which  is  more  congenial  to 
their  nature.  In  Europe  they  are  said  to  undergo  a 
partial  hybernation,  remaining  torpid  in  their  burrows 
during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  appearing  early 
in  spring ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  takes  place  in 
Africa,  indeed  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  contrary. 
Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  <  Catalogue  of  Animals  from  the 
Dukhun,'  observes,  that  the  Indian  porcupine  *'  appears 
to  be  distinct  from  the  European  species,  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  form  and  covering.  It  is  nearly  a  third 
larger;  all  the  spines  and  tubes  of  the  toil  are  entirely 
white,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  histrut  eritiata. 
The  spines  of  the  crest  are  also  to  long  as  to  reach  the 
insertion  of  the  toil.  The  ears  are  much  less  rounded, 
and  the  nails  are  shorter,  comparatively  deeper,  and 
more  compressed  with  deep  channels  below.  The  white 
guhu*  band  is  more  marked;  and  finally  the  Asiatic  spe- 
cies  is  totally  destitute  of  hair:  spines  were  wanting, 
being  replaced  by  strong  bristles  evendown  to  the  nails. 
This  species  is  abundant  in  Dukhun,  and  is  very  good 
eating.  Like  the  African  porcupine,  when  alarmed  or 
irritoted,  it  shakes  the  tubes  and  spines  of  its  toil  vio- 
lently, producing  a  stortling  noise.  It  stamps  also  with 
great  energy  with  ito  hind  feet,  and  when  it  assails  an 
adversary,  it  runs  obliquely  backwards,  transfixing  the 
foe  with  ito  spines." 

In  captivity  the  porcupine  is  dull,  stupid,  and  inac 
tive ;  it  discovers  no  intelligence,  and  never  becomes 
familiar.  It  has,  however,  bred  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  The  length  of  the  African  porcu- 
pine is  about  two  feet,  ito  head  is  thick,  the  muade 
blunt,  the  eytB  small.  Ito  voice  is  a  low  grunt,  uttered 
when  tossed  or  irritated. 
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and  k  is  now  universally  believed  that  its 
quills  remain  firmly  fixed  in  the  skin,  and  are 
then  only  shed  when  the  animal  moults  them, 
as  birds  do  their  feathers.  It  is  true,  we  are 
told  by  Ellis,  that  a  wolf  at  Hudson's  Bay 
was  found  dead,  with  the  quills  of  a  porcupine 
fixed  within  its  mouth;  which  might  have 
very  well  happened,  from  the  voraciousness  of 
the  former,  and  not  the  resentment  of  the  lat- 
ter. That  rapacious  creature,  in  the  rage  of 
appetite,  might  have,  attempted  to  devour  the 
porcupine,  quills  and  all,  and  very  probably 
paid  die  forfeit  by  its  life.  However  this  be, 
of  all  the  porcupines  that  have  been  brought 
into  Europe,  not  one  was  ever  seen  to  launch 
their  quills  ;  and  yet  the  irritations  they  re. 
ceived  were  sufficient  to  have  provoked  their 
utmost  indignation.  Of  all  the  porcupines 
that  Dr  Shaw  observed  in  Africa,  and  he  saw 
numbers,  not  one  ever  attempted  to  dart  its 
quills  ;  their  usual  manner  of  defence  being, 
to  lie  on  one  side,  and  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches  very  near,  by  suddenly  rising  to 
wound  biro  with  the  points  .on  the  other.  ^ 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  porcupine 
is  seldom  the  aggressor;  and  when  attacked 
by  the  bolder  animals,  it  only  directs  its  quills 
so  as  to  keep  always  pointing  towards  the 
enemy.  These  are  an  ample  protection;  and, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Kolben,  at  such  times 
even  the  lion  himself  will  not  venture  to  make 
an  attack.  From  such  therefore,  the  porcu. 
pine  can  defend  itself ;  and  chiefly  hunts  for 
serpents,  and  all  other  reptiles,  for  subsistence. 
Travellers  universally  assure  us,  that  between 
the  serpent  and  the  porcupine  there  exists  an 
irreconcileable  enmity,  and  that  they  never 
meet  without  a  mortal  engagement."  The  per- 
cupine,  on  these  occasions,  is  said  to  roll  itself 
upon  the  serpent,  and  thus  destroy  and  devour 
it  This  may  be  true ;  while  what  we  are  in- 
formed by  Monsieur  Sarrasin,  of  the  porcupine 
of  Canada  chiefly  subsisting  on  vegetables, 
may  be  equally  so.  Those  which  are  brought 
to  this  country  to  be  shown,  are  usually  fed 
on  bread,  milk,  and  fruits ;  but  they  will  not 
refuse  meat  when  it  is  offered  them;  and  it  is 
probable  they  prefer  it  in  a  wild  state,  when 
it  is  to  be  had.'  The  porcupine  is  also  known 
to  be  extremely  hurtful  to  gardens ;  and,  where 
it  enters,  does  incredible  damage. 

The  Americans,  who  hunt  this  animal,  as- 
sure  us,  that  the  porcupine  lives  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years.  During  the  time  of  coupling, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  September,  the  males 
become  very  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  often 

1  M.  de  Vaillant  in  hit  tfftTels  says,  that  owing  to 
some  pernicious  quality  in  the  quills,  one  of  his  Hotten- 
tots, who  had  received  a  wound  in  his  leg  from  a  porcu- 
pine, was  ill  for  more  tlian  six  montlis. 

s  Bosman.  Smith.  L.  P.  Vincent  Marie,  &c. 
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are  seen  to  destroy  each  other  with  their  teeth. 
The  females  goes  with  young  seven  mouths, 
and  brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time ;  this  she 
suckles  but  about  a  month,  and  accustoms  it 
betimes  to  live,  like  herself,  upon  vegetables 
and  the  bark  of  trees :  she  is  very  fierce  in  ita 
defence ;  but,  at  other  seasons,  ane  is  fearful, 
timid,  and  harmless.  The  porcupine  never 
attempts  to  bite,  nor  any  way  to  injure  its 
pursuers :  if  hunted  by  a  doe  or  a  wolf,  it  in- 
stantly climbs  up  a  tree,  and  continues  there 
until  it  has  wearied  out  the  patience  of  its  ad- 
versary ;  the  wolf  knows,  by  experience,  how 
fruitless  it  would  be  to  wait ;  he  therefore 
leaves  the  porcupine  above,  and  seeks  out  for 
a  new  adventure.  The  porcupine  does  not 
escape  so  well  from  the  Indian  hunter,  who 
eagerly  pursues  it,  in  order  to  make  embroi. 
dery  of  its  quills,  and  to  eat  its  flesh.  This, 
as  we  are  commonly  told,  is  very  tolerable 
eating  :  however,  we  may  expect  wretched 
provisions  when  the  savages  are  to  be  our  cat- 
erers, for  they  eat  every  thing  that  has  life. 
But  they  are  very  ingenious  with  regard  to 
their  embroidery:  if  I  understand  the  accounts 
rightly,  they  dye  the  quills,  of  various  colours, 
and  then  splitting  them  into  slips,  as  we  see 
in  the  making  ot  a  cane  chair,  they  embroider 
with  these  their  belts,  baskets,  and  several 
other  necessary  pieces  of  furniture. 

As  to  the  rest,  there  are  many  things  related 
concerning  this  animal  that  are  fabulous ;  but 
there  are  still  many  circumstances  more,  that 
yet  remain  to  be  known.  It  were  curious  to 
inquire  whether  this  animal  moults  its  quills 
when  wild,  for  it  is  never  seen  to  shed  them 
in  a  domestic  state;  whether  it  sleeps  all  the 
winter,  as  we  are  told  by  some  naturalists, 
which  we  are  sure  it  does  not  when  brought 
into  our  country;  and  lastly,  whether  its  quills 
can  be  sent  off  with  a  shake ;  for  no  less  a  na- 
turalist than  Reaumer  was  of  that  opinion/ 

All  that  we  can  learn  of  an  animail  exposed 
as  a  show,  or  even  by  its  dissection,  is  but 
merely  its  conformation  :  and  that  makes  one 
of  the  least  interesting  parts  of  its  history. 
We  are  naturally  led,  when  presented  with 
an  extraordinary  creature,  to  expect  something 
extmordinary  in  its  way  of  living,  something 
uncommon,  and  corresponding  with  its  figure; 


*  Bewick,  in  his  Genenl  History  of  Quadrupeds,  8a}ii, 
that  upon  the  smallest  irritation  it  raises  its  quills,  and 
shakes  them  with  great  violence,  directing  them  to  that 
qttarter  from  whence  it  Is  in  danger  of  heing  attacked, 
and  striking  at  the  object  of  iU  resentment  at  the  same 
time.  '*  We  hare  obeenred,  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort, 
at  a  time  when  the  animal  was  moulting  or  casting  its 
quills,  that  they  would  fly  out  to  the  distance  of  a  few . 
yards  with  such  force  as  to  bend  the  points  of  them 
against  the  board  where  they  struck  ;  and  It  Is  not  im. 
probable  that  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  may  hare  giveTt 
rise  to  an  opinion  of  its  power  to  use  them  in  a  more 
effectual  manner," 
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but  of  this  animal  we  know  little  with  any 
precision,  except  what  it  offers  in  a  state  of 
captivity.  In  such  a  situation,  that  which  I 
saw  appeared  to  very  little  advantage :  it  was 
extremely  dull  and  torpid,  though  very  wake- 
ful and  extremely  voracious,  though  very  cap. 
able  of  sustaining  hunger ;  as  averse  to  any 
attachment,  as  to  being  tamed :  it  was  kept  in 
an  iron  cage,  and  the  touching  one  of  the  bars 
was  sufficient  to  excite  its  resentment,  for  its 
quills  were  instantlv  erected,  and  the  poet 
was  right  in  his  epithet  of  fretful ;  for  it  ap- 
peared to  me  the  most  irascible  creature  upon 
earth. 

The  porcupines  of  America  differ  very  much 
from  that  of  the  ancient  continent,  which  we 
have  been  describing;  and,  strictly  speaking, 
may  be  considered  as  animals  of  a  different 
species:  however,  from  their  being  covered 
with  quills,  we  will  only  add  them  as  varie- 
ties of  the  former,  since  we  know  very  little 
concemiuff  them,  except  their  difference  of 
figure.  They  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one  called 
the  couando;  and  the  other,  first  named  by  Mr 
Buffon,  the  tarson ;  the  one  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America ;  the  other  of  the 
southern ;  and  both  differing  from  the  former, 
in  having  long  tails,  whereas  that  has  a  very 
short  one. 

The  couAifDo  is  much  less  than  the  porcu- 
pine; its  quills  are  four  times  shorter,  its  snout 
more  unlike  that  of  a  hare ;  its  tail  is  long 
enough  to  catch  by  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
hold  by  them.  It  may  be  easily  tamed,  and 
it  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts 
of  America;  yet  is  not  wanting  also  in  the 
northern. 

The  UBSON,  which  Mr  Buffon  calls  after  our 
countryman  Hudson,  is  a  native  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  make  of  the  body  of  this  animal  is 
not  so  round  as  that  of  the  two  former,  but 
somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  a  pig. 
It  is  covered  with  long  bristly  hair,  with  a 
shorter  hair  underneath ;  and  under  this  the 
quills  lie  concealed  very  thick ;  they  are  white, 
with  a  brown  point,  and  bearded,  and  the 
longest  do  not  exceed  four  inches ;  Ihev  stick 
to  the  hand  when  the  animal  is  stroked  on  the 
back;  and  likewise,  when  the  hand  is  taken 
away,  they  stick  so  fast  as  to  follow  it  They 
make  their  nest  under  the  roots  of  g(eat  trees, 
sleep  very  much,  and  chiefly  feed  upon  the 
bark  of  the  juniper.  In  winter  the  snow 
serves  them  for  drink ;  and  in  summer  they 
lap  water  like  a  dog.  They  are  very  common 
in  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of  Hudson's 
Bay;  and  several  of  the  trading  Americans 
depend  on  them  for  food,  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  QUADRUPEDS  COVERED  WITH  SCALES  OR 
SHELLS  INSTEAD  OF  HAIR.^ 

Whbn  we  talk  of  a  quadruped,  the  name 
seems  to  imply  an  animal  covered  with'  hair; 
when  we  mention  a  bird,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
ceive a  creature  covered  with  feathers ;  when 
we  hear  of  a  fish,  its  scales  are  generally  the 
first  part  that  strikes  our  imagination.  Na- 
ture, however,  owns  none  of  our  distinctions ; 
various  in  all  her  operations,  she  mixes  her 
plans,  groups  her  pictures,  and  excites  our 
wonder,  as  well  by  her  general  laws  as  by 
her  deviations.  Quadrupeds,  which  we  have 
considered  as  making  the  first  general  class 
in  animated  nature,  and  next  to  man,  the  most 
dignified  tenants  of  the  earth,  are  yet,  in  many 
respects,  related  to  the  classes  beneath  them, 
and  do  not  in  every  respect,  preserve  their 
usual  distinctions.  Their  first  character, 
which  consists  in  having  four  feet,  is  common 
to  the  lizard  kind  as  well  as  to  them.  The 
second  prerogative,  which  is  that  of  bringing 
forth  living  young,  is  found  in  the  cetaceous 
tribe  of  fishes,  and  also  in  insects  without 
number.  Their  third  and  last  attribute, 
which  seems  more  general  and  constant  than 
the  former,  that  of  being  covered  with 
hair,  is  vet  fouYid  in  various  other  animals, 
and  is  deficient  in  quadrupeds  themselves. 
Thus  we  must  be  cautious  of  judging  of  the 
nature  of  animals  from  one  single  character, 
which  is  always  found  incomplete ;  for  it 
often  happens  that  three  or  four  of  the  most 
general  cnaracters  will  not  suffice.  It  must 
be  by  a  general  enumeration  of  the  parts  that 
we  can  determine  precisely  of  the  works  of 
the  creation ;  and  instead  of  definitions,  learn 
to  describe.  Had  this  method  been  followed, 
much  of  the  disgust  and  the  intricacy  of  his 
tory  might  have  been  avoided,  and  that  time 
which  is  now  employed  in  combating  error, 
laid  out  in  the  promoting  of  science. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  nature  from  definitions 
only,  we  should  never  be  induced  to  suppose 
that  there  existed  races  of  viviparous  quadru- 
peds  destitute  of  hair,  and  furnished  with 
scales  and  shells  in  their  stead.  However, 
nature,  every  way  various,  supplies  us  with 
many  instances  of  these  extraordinary  crea- 
tures ;  the  old  world  has  its  quadrupeds  cover- 
ed with  scales,  and  the  new  with  a  shell.  In 
both  they  resemble  each  otlier,  as  well  in  the 
strangeness  of  their  appetites,  as  in  their  awk. 
ward  conformation.     Like  animals  but  par- 

^  Tills  chapter  is  chiefly  exU-acted  from  Mr  Biiflbn, 
which  I  mention  at  once,  to  save  the  trouble  of  repeated 
quotation.— Cro/dlfMtM. 
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tially  made  up,  and  partaking  of  different  na- 
tures, they  want  those  instincts  which  ani- 
mals,  formed  but  for  one  element  alone,  are 
found  to  possess.  They  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
strangers  in  nature,  creatures  taken  from  some 
other  element,  and  capriciously  thrown  to  find 
a  precarious  subsistence  upon  land. 

THE  PANGOLIN. 

The  Pangolin,  which  has  been  usually  called 
the  scaly  lizard,  Mr  Buffon  very  judiciously 
restores  to  that  denomination  by  which  it  is 
known  in  the  countries  where  it  is  found.  The 
calling  it  a  lizard,  he  justly  observes,  might 
be  apt  to  produce  error,  and  occasion  its  be- 
ing confounded  with  an  animal  which  it 
resembles  only  in  its  general  form  and  in  its 
being  covered  with  scales.  The  lizard  may  be 
considered  as  a  reptile,  produced  from  an  egg ; 
the  pangolin  is  a  Quadruped,  and  brought  forth 
alive,  and  perfectly  formed.  The  lizard  is  all 
over  covered  with  the  marks  of  scales;  the 
pangolin  has  scales  neither  on  the  throat,  the 
breast,  nor  the  belly.  The  scales  of  the  lizard 
seem  stuck  upon  the  body  even  closer  than 
those  of  fishes;  the  scales  of  the  pangolin  are 
only  fixed  at  one  end,  and  capable  of  being 
erected,  like  those  of  the  porcupine,  at  the 
will  of  the  animal.  The  lizard  is  a  defence, 
less  creature  ;  the  pangolin  can  roll  itself  into 
a  ball,  like  the  hedgehog,  and  present  the 
points  of  its  scales  to  the  enemy,  which  effec- 
tually defend  it. 

The  pangolin,  which  is  a  native  of  the  tor. 
rid  climates  of  the  ancient  continent,  is,  of  all 
other  animals,  the  best  protected  from  exter- 
nal injurv  by  nature.  It  is  about  three  or 
four  feet  long  ;  or,  taking  in  the  tail,  from  six 
to  eight.  Like  the  lizard,  it  has  a  small  head, 
a  very  long  nose,  a  short  thick  neck,  a  long 
body,  legs  very  short,  and  a  tail  extremely 
long,  thick  at  the  insertion,  and  terminating 
in  a  point  It  has  no  teeth,  but  is  armed  with 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  with  long  white  claws, 
fiut  what  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by,  is  its 
scaly  covering,  which»  in  some  measure,  hides 
all  the  proportiohs  of  its  body.  These  scales 
defend  the  animal  on  all  parts,  except  the 
under  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  under  the 
shoulders,  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  legs ;  all  which  parts  are  covered 
with  a  smooth,  soft  skin,  without  hair.  Be- 
tween the  shells  of  this  animal,  at  all  the  in- 
terstices, are  seen  hairs  like  bristles,  brown 
at  the  extremity,  and  yellow  towards  the  root 
The  scales  of  this  extraordinary  creature  are 
of  different  sizes  and  different  forms,  and 
stuck  upon  the  body  somewhat  like  the  leaves 
of  an  artichoke.  The  largest  are  found  near 
the  tail,  which  is  covered  with  them  like  the 
rest  of   the  body.     These    are   above   three 


inches  broad,  and  about  two  inches  long,  thick 
in  the  middle  and  sharp  at  the  edges,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  roundish  point.  They  are  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  their  substance  resembles 
that  of  horn.  They  are  convex  on  the  out- 
side,  and  a  little  concave  on  the  inner ;  one 
edge  sticks  on  the  skin,  while  the  other  laps 
over  tbat  immediately  behind  it  Those  that 
cover  the  tail,  conform  to  the  shape  of  that 
part,  being  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  and  so 
hard,  when  the  animal  has  acauired  its  full 
growth,  as  to  turn  a  musket-ball. 

Thus  armed,  this  animal  fears  nothing  from 
the  efforts  of  all  other  creatures,  except  man. 
The  instant  it  perceives  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  it  rolls  itself  up  like  the  hedgehog, 
and  presents  no  part  but  the  cutting  ec^es  of 
its  scales  to  the  assailant.  Its  long  tail, 
which  at  first  view,  might  be  thought  easily 
separable,  serves  still  more  to  increase  the 
animal's  security.  This  is  lapped  round  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and,  being  defended  with 
shells  even  more  cutting  than  any  other  part, 
the  creature  continues  in  perfect  security.  Its 
shells  are  so  large,  so  thick,  and  so  pointed, 
that  they  repel  every  animal  of  prey ;  they 
make  a  coat  of  armour  that  wounds  while  it 
resists,  and  at  once  protects  and  threaten*. 
The  most  cruel,  the  most  famished  quadruped 
of  the  forest,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  and  the 
hyaena,  make  vain  attempts  to  force  it  They 
tread  upon,  they  roll  it  about,  but  ail  to  no 
purpose;  the  pangolin  remains  safe  within, 
while  its  invader  almost  always  feels  the  re- 
ward of  its  rashness.  The  fox  often  destroys 
the  hedgehog  by  pressing  it  with  his  weight, 
and  thus  obliges  it  to  put  forth  its  nose,  which 
he  instantly  seizes,  and  soon  after  the  whole 
body ;  but  the  scales  of  the  pangolin  effectual- 
ly support  it  under  any  such  weight,  while 
nothing  that  the  strongest  animals  are  capable 
of  doing  can  compel  it  to  surrender.  Man 
alone  seems  furnished  with  arms  to  conquer 
its  obstinacy.  The  negroes  of  Africa,  when 
they  find  it,  beat  it  to  death  with  clubs,  and 
consider  its  flesh  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

But  although  this  animal  be  so  formidable 
in  its  appearance,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
harmless  inoffensive  creature  when  unmolest- 
ed. It  is  even  unqualified  by  nature  to  in- 
jure largier  animals,  if  it  had  the  disposition, 
for  it  has  no  teeth.  It  should  see  in  that  the 
bony  matter,  which  goes  in  other  animals  to 
supply  the  teeth,  is  exhausted  in  this  in  sup- 
plying the  scales  that  go  to  the  covering  of  its 
body.  However  this  be,  its  life  seems  corres- 
pondent to  its  peculiar  conformation.  Inca- 
pable of  being  carnivorous,  since  it  has  no 
teeth,  or  of  subsisting  on  vegetables,  which 
require  much  chewing,  it  live?  entirely  upon 
insects,  for  which  nature  has  fitted  it  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.     As  it  has  a  long  ocse. 
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80  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  hare  a  long 
tongue;  but,  to  increase  its  length  still  more, 
it  is  doubled  in  the  mouth,  so  that  when  ex- 
tended  it  is  shot  out  to  above  a  ouarter  of  a 
yard  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose.  This  tongue 
is  round,  extremely  red,  and  covered  with  an 
unctnotis  and  slimy  liquor,  which  gives  it  a 
shining  hue.  When  the  pangolin,  therefore, 
approaches  an  ant-hill,  for  these  are  the  in- 
sects  on  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  it  lies  down 
near  it,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  the 
place  of  its  retreat,  and  stretching  out  its  long 
tongue  among  the  ants,  keeps  it  for  some  time 
quite  immovable.  These  little  animals,  al- 
lured by  its  appearance,  and  the  nnctuous 
substance  with  which  it  is  smeared,  instantly 
gather  upon  it  in  great  numbers ;  and  when 
the  pangolin  supposes  a  sufficiency,  it  quickly 
withdraws  the  tongue,  and  swallows  them  at 
once.  This  peculiar  manner  of  hunting  for 
its  prey  is  repeated,  either  till  it  be  satisfied, 
or  till  the  ants,  grown  more  cautious,  will  be 
allured  to  their  destruction  no  longer.  It  is 
against  these  noxious  insects,  therefore,  that 
its  only  force  or  cunning  is  exerted  ;  and  were 
the  negroes  but  sufficiently  sensible  of  its 
utility  in  destroying  one  of  the  greatest  pests 
to  their  country,  they  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
kill  it  But  it  is  the  nature  of  savage  men 
to  pursue  the  immediate  good,  without  being 
solicitous  about  the  more  distant  benefit  they 
remove.  They,  therefore,  hunt  this  animal 
with  the  utmost  avidity  for  its  flesh;  and  as  it 
is  slow,  and  unable  to  escape  in  an  open  place, 
they  seldom  fail  of  destroying  it  However, 
it  chiefly  keeps  in  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
the  forest,  and  digs  itself  a  retreat  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings  forth  its  young, 
so  that  it  is  but  rarely  met  with,  and  con. 
tinues  a  solitary  species,  and  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  the  varying  of  nature. 

Of  this  animal,  there  is  a  variety  which  is 
called  the  phataqin,  much  less  than  the  for. 
mer,  being  not  above  a  foot  long  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  with  shells  differently  formed, 
with  its  belly,  breast,  and  throat  covered  with 
hair,  instead  of  a  smooth  skin,  as  in  the  for- 
mer:  but  that  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished, is  the  extent  of  its  tail,  which  is 
above  twice  the  length  of  its  body.  Both  are 
found  in  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  East,  as 
well  as  in  Africa;  and,  as  their  numbers  are 
but  few,  it  is  to  be  supposed  their  fecundity 
is  not  great. 

THE  ABMADIUiO,  OB  TATOU. 
(See  Plate  XIV.  Jig.  7.) 

Having  mentioned  quadrupeds  of  the  an- 
cient continent  covered  with  scales,  we  come 
next  to  quadrupeds  of   the    new  continent 


covered  with  shells.  It  would  seem  that  Na« 
ture  had  reserved  all  the  wonders  of  her 
power  for  these  remote  and  thinly  inhabited 
countries,  where  the  men  are  savage,  and  the 
quadrupeds  various.  It  would  seem  that  she 
becomes  more  extraordinary  in  proportion  as 
she  retires  from  human  inspection.  But  the 
real  fact  is,  that  wherever  mankind  are  polish, 
ed,  or  thickly  planted,  they  soon  rid  the  earth 
of  these  odd  and  half-formed  productions,  that 
in  some  measure  encumber  the  soil.  They 
soon  disappear  in  a  cultivated  country,  and 
continue  to  exist  only  in  those  remote  deserts 
where  they  have  no  enemies  but  such  as  they 
are  enabled  to  oppose. 

The  armadillo  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of 
South  America ;  a  peaceful,  harmless  crea- 
ture, incapable  of  offending  any  other  quadru- 
ped, and  furnished  with  a  peculiar  covering 
for  its  own  defence.  The  pangolin,  described 
above,  seems  an  inactive,  helpless  being,  in- 
debted for  safety  more  to  its  patience  than  its 
power;  but  the  armadillo  is  still  more  exposed 
and  helpless.  The  pangolin  is  furnished  with 
an  armour  that  wounds  while  it  resists,  and 
that  is  never  attacked  with  impunity;  but  the 
armadillo  is  obliged  to  submit  to  every  insult, 
without  any  power  of  repelline  its  enemy;  it 
is  attacked  without  danger,  and  is  consequent- 
ly liable  to  more  various  persecutions. 

This  animal  being  covered,  like  a  tortoise, 
with  a  shell,  or  rather  a  number  of  shells,  its 
other  proportions  are  not  easily  discerned.  It 
appears,  at  first  view,  a  round  misshapen  mass, 
with  a  long  head,  and  a  very  large  tail  stick- 
ing out  at  either  end,  as  if  not  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  of  different  sizes, 
from  a  foot  to  three  feet  long,  and  covered 
with  a  shell  divided  into  several  pieces,  that 
lap  over  each  other  like  the  plaits  in  a  coat  of 
armour,  or  in  the  tail  of  a  lobster.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  this  animal,  and  also 
the  different  disposition  and  number  of  its 
plaits,  have  been  considered  as  constituting 
so  many  species,  each  marked  with  its  own 
particular  name.  In  all,  however,  the  ani- 
mal is  partially  covered  with  this  natural  coat 
of  mail;  the  conformation  of  which  affords 
one  of  the  most  striking  curiosities  in  natural 
history.  This  shell,  which  in  every  respect 
resembles  a  bony  substance,  covers  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  back,  the  sides,  the  rump,  and 
the  tail  to  the  very  point  The  only  parts  to 
which  it  does  not  extend,  are  the  throat,  the 
breast,  and  the  belly,  which  are  covered  with 
a  white  soft  skin,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  a  fowl  stripped  of  its  feathers.  If  these 
naked  parts  be  observed  with  attention,  they 
will  be  found  covered  with  the  rudiments  of 
shells,  of  the  same  substance  with  those  which 
cover  the  back.  The  skin,  even  in  the  parts 
which  are  softest,  seems  to  have  a  tendency 
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to  ossify ;  but  a  complete  ossification  takes 
place  only  on  those  parts  which  have  the  least 
friction,  and  are  the  most  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  shell,  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  differs  from  that  of  the  tor- 
toise, it  being  composed  of  more  pieces  than 
one,  which  lie  in  bands  over  the  body,  and, 
as  in  the  tail  of  the  lobster,  slide  over  each 
other,  and  are  connected  by  a  yellow  mem- 
brane in  the  same  manner.  By  this  means 
the  animal  has  a  motion  in  its  back,  and  the 
armour  gives  way  to  its  necessary  inflexions. 
These  h«nds  are  of  various  numbers  and  sizes, 
and  from  them  these  animals  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into  various  kinds.  In  general 
however,  there  are  two  large  pieces  that  cover, 
one  the  shoulders,  and  the  other  the  rump.  In 
the  back,  between  these,  the  bands  are  placed 
in  different  numbers,  that  lap  over  each  other, 
and  give  play  to  the  whole.  Besides  their 
opening  cross- ways,  they  also  open  down  along 
the  back,  so  that  the  animal  can  move  in  every 
direction.  In  some  there  are  but  three  of  these 
bands  between  the  large  pieces;  in  others 
there  are  six ;  in  a  third  kind  there  are  ei^ht; 
in  a  fourth  kind,  nine;  in  a  fifth  kind,  twelve; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  sixth  kind  there  is  but  one 
large  piece^  which  covers  the  shoulders,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  bands  all 
down  to  the  tail.  These  shells  are  differently 
coloured  in  different  kinds,  but  most  usually 
they  are  of  a  dirty  gray.  This  colour,  in  all, 
arises  from  another  peculiar  circumstance  in 
their  conformation,  for  the  shell  itself  is  co- 
vered with  a  softish  skin,  which  is  smooth  and 
transparent 

But,  although  these  shells  might  easily  de- 
fend this  animal  from  a  feeble  enemy,  yet  they 
could  make  but  a  slight  resistance  against  a 
more  powerful  antagonist ;  nature,  therefore, 
has  given  the  armadillo  the  same  method  of 
protecting  itself  with  the  hedgehog  or  the  pan- 
golin.  The  instant  it  perceives  itself  attack, 
ed,  it  withdraws  the  head  under  its  shells,  and 
lets  nothing  be  seen  but  the  tip  of  the  nose  ; 
if  the  danger  increases,  the  animal's  precau- 
tions increase  in  proportion ;  it  then  tucks  up 
its  feet  under  its  belly,  unites  its  two  extremi- 
ties together,  while  the  tail  seems  as  a  band 
to  strengthen  the  connection  ;  and  it  thus  be- 
comes like  a  ball,  a  little  flattish  on  each  side. 
In  this  position  it  continues  obstinately  fixed, 
while  the  danger  is  near,  and  often  long  after 
it  is  over.  In  this  situation  it  is  tossed  about 
at  the  pleasure  of  every  other  quadruped,  and 
very  little  resembling  a  creature  endowed 
with  life  and  motion.  Whenever  the  Indians 
take  it,  which  is  mostly  in  this  form,  by  laying 
it  close  to  the  fire,  they  soon  oblige  the  poor  ani- 
roal  to  unfold  itself,  and  to  face  a  milder  death 
to  escape  a  more  severe. 

This  animal  is  a  native  only  of  America, 


for  they  were  utterly  unknown  before  the  dis- 
covery  of  that  continent  It  is  an  inoffensive 
harmless  creature,  unless  it  finds  the  way  into 
a  garden,  where  it  does  a  great  deal  of  mis. 
chief,  by  eating  the  melons,  the  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables.  Although  a  native  of  the 
warmest  parts  of  America,  yet  it  bears  the 
cold  of  our  climate  without  any  inconvenience. 
We  have  often  seen  them  shown  among  other 
wild  beasts,  which  is  a  proof  they  are  not  dif. 
ficult  to  be  brought  over.  Their  motion  seems 
to  be  a  swift  walk,  but  they  can  neither  run, 
leap,  nor  climb  trees  ;  so  that,  if  found  in  an 
open  place,  they  have  no  method  of  escapbg 
from  their  pursuers.  Their  only  resource  in 
such  an  extremity  is  to  make  towards  their 
hole  as  fast  as  thev  can ;  or,  if  this  be  iiD- 
practicable,  to  make  a  new  hole  before  the 
enemy  arrives.  For  this  they  require  bat  a 
very  few  moments'  advantage  ;  the  mole  itself 
does  not  burrow  swifter  than  they  can.  For 
this  purpose,  they  are  furnished  with  claws 
extremely  large,  strong,  and  crooked,  and 
usually  four  upon  each  foot  They  are  some, 
times  caught  by  the  tail  as  they  are  making 
their  way  into  the  earth  ;  bnt  such  is  their  re- 
sistance, and  so  difficult  is  it  to  draw  them 
backward,  that  they  leave  their  tail  in  the 
hand  of  their  pursuer,  and  are  very  well  con- 
tented to  save  their  lives  with  its  loss.  The 
pursuers,  sensible  of  this,  never  drag  the  tail 
with  all  their  force,  but  hold  it  while  another 
digs  the  ground  about  them,  and  thus  these 
animals  are  taken  alive.  The  instant  the  ar- 
madillo perceives  itself  in  the  power  of  its 
enemies,  it  has  but  one  last  resource,  to  roil 
itself  up,  and  thus  patiently  wait  whatever 
tortures  they  think  proper  to  inflict  The 
flesh  of  the  smaller  kinds  is  said  to  be  delicate 
eating  ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  they  receive 
no  mercy.  For  this  reason  they  are  pursued 
with  unceasing  industry  ;  and,  although  they 
burrow  very  deep  in  the  earth,  there  have 
been  many  expedients  used  to  force  them  out 
The  hunters  sometimes  contrive  to  fill  the 
hole  with  smoke,  which  is  often  successful ; 
they  at  other  times  force  it  by  pouring  in 
water.  They  also  bring  up  a  small  kind  of 
dogs  to  the  chase,  that  quickly  overtake  them, 
if  at  any  distance  from  their  burrow,  and 
oblige  them  to  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ballf  io 
which  figure  the  hunters  carry  them  home. 
If,  however,  the  armadillo'  be  near  a  preci- 
pice, it  often  escapes  by  rolling  itself  up,  and 
then  tumbling  down  from  rock  to  rock,  with- 
out the  least  danger  or  inconvenience.  They 
are  sometimes  taken  in  snares  laid  for  them 
by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  low  moist  places, 
which  they  particularly  frequent;  and  this 
method,  in  general,  succeeds  better  than  any 
of  the  former,  as  their  burrows  are  very  deep, 
and  they  seldom  stir  out  except  in  the  night 
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At  no  time  are  tbey  found  at  any  great  dis- 
tance from  their  retreats,  so  that  it  requires 
some  patience  and  skill  to  intercept  their  re- 
treat. 

There  are  scarcely  any  of  these  that  do  not 
root  the  ground  like  a  hoe,  in  search  of  such 
roots  as  make  a  principal  part  of  their  food. 
They  live  also  upon  melons  and  other  succu- 
lent vegetables,  and  all  will  eat  flesh  when 
they  can  get  it  They  frequent  water  and 
ivatery  places,  where  they  feed  upon  worms, 
small  fish,  and  water  insects.  It  is  pretended 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  friendship  between  them 
and  the  rattle-snake,  that  they  live  peaceably 
and  commodiously  together,  and  are  frequent- 
ly found  in  the  same  hole.  This,  however, 
may  be  a  friendship  of  necessity  to  the  arma- 
dillo ;  the  rattle-snake  takes  possession  of  its 
retreats,  which  neither  are  willing  to  quit, 
Tvhile  each  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  other. 

As  to  the  rest,  tiiese  animals,  &ough  they 
all  resemble  each  other  in  the  general  charac 
ter  of  being  clothed  with  a  shell,  yet  differ  a 
good  deal  in  their  size,  and  in  the  parts  into 
which  their  shell  is  divided.  The  first  of  this 
kind,  which  has  but  three  bands  between  the 
two  large  pieces  that  cover  the  back,  is  called 
the  TATu  APARA.  I  wiU  uot  enter  into  an  ex- 
act description  of  its  figure,  which,  huw  well 
written  soever,  no  imagination  could  exactly 
conceive;  and  the  reader  would  be  more  fa^ 
tigued  to  understand,  than  I  to  write  it  The 
tail  is  shorter  in  this  than  any  other  kind, 
beine  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  while 
the  shell,  taking  all  the  pieces  together,  is  a 
foot  long,  and  eight  inches  broad.  The  se- 
cond is  the  TATOu  of  Ray,  or  the  bncoubbrt  of 
Buffon ;  this  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
six  bands  across  the  back ;  it  is  about  the  size 
of  a  pig  of  a  month  old,  with  a  small  long 
head  and  a  very  long  tail  The  third  is  the 
TATUBTTB,  fumishcd  with  eight  bands,  and  not 
by  a  great  deal  so  big  as  the  former.  Its  tail  is 
longer  also,  and  its  legs  shorter  in  proportion. 
Its  body  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail,  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  the  tail  seven. 
The  fourth  in  the  pio-hkadbo  armadillo,  with 
nine  bands.  This  is  much  larger  than  the 
former,  being  about  two  feet  long  from  the 
nose  to  the  tail.  The  fifth  is  the  kabassou,  or 
CATAPHRACTus,  wlth  twclvc  bands,  and  still 
bigger  than  the  former,  or  any  other  of  its 
kind.  This  is  often  found  above  three  feet 
long  ;  but  is  never  eaten  as  the  rest  are.  The 
sixth  is  the  wbasel-hbaded  armadillo,  with 
eighteen  bands,  with  a  large  piece  before, 
and  nothing  but  bands  backward.  This  is 
above  a  foot  long,  and  the  tail  five  inches.  Of 
all  these,  the  kabassou  and  the  encoubert  are 
the  largest ;  the  rest  are  of  a  much  smaller 
kind.  In  the  larger  kinds,  the  shell  is  much 
more  solid  than  in  the  others,  and  the  flesh  is 


much  harder  and  unfit  for  the  table.  These 
are  generally  seen  to  reside  in  dry  upland 
grounds,  while  the  small  species  are  always 
found  in  moist  places,  and  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  brooks  and  rivers.  They  all  roll 
themselves  into  a  ball ;  but  those  whose  bands 
are  fewest  in  number,  are  least  capable  of 
covering  themselves  up  completely.  The 
tatu  apara,  for  instance,  when  rolled  up,  pre. 
sents  two  ereat  interstices  between  its  bands, 
by  which  it  is  very  easily  vulnerable,  even  by 
the  feeblest  of  quadrupeds. 


CHAP.  IV. 


ANIMALS  OF  THE  BAT  KIND. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  described  a  race 
of  animals  that  unite  the  boundaries  between 
quadrupeds  and  insects,  I  come  in  this  to  a 
very  different  class,  that  serve  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  between  quadrupeds  and  birds,  oome 
naturalists,  indeed,  have  found  animals  of  the 
bat  kind  so  much  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both,  that  they  have  been  at  a  loss  in  which 
rank  to  pl^ce  them,  and  have  doubted,  in 
giving  the  history  of  the  bat,  whether  it  was 
a  beast  or  a  bird  they  were  describing.  These 
doubts,  however,  no  longer  exist;  they  are 
now  universally  made  to  take  their  place 
among  quadrupeds,  to  which  their  bringing 
forth  their  young  alive,  their  hair,  their  teeth, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  habitudes  and  con. 
formation,  evidentlv  entitle  them.  Pliny,  Ges- 
ner,  and  Aldrovandus,  who  placed  them  among 
birds,  did  not  consider  that  they  wanted  every 
character  of  that  order  of  animals,  except  the 
power  of  flying.  Indeed,  when  this  animal 
is  seen  with  an  awkward  and  struggling  mo- 
tion supporting  itself  in  the  air  at  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  it  presents  in  some  measure  the 
appearance  of  a  bird ;  but  naturalists,  whose 
business  it  is  to  examine  it  more  closely,  to 
watch  its  habitudes,  and  inspect  into  its  for. 
mation,  are  inexcusable  for  concurring  in  the 
mistake. 

The  bat  in  scarcely  any  particular  resem. 
bles  the  bird,  except  in  its  power  of  sustaining 
itself  in  the  air.  It  brings  forth  its  young 
alive  ;  it  suckles  them  ;  its  mouth  is  furnished 
with  teeth  ;  its  lungs  are  formed  like  those  of 
quadrupeds ;  its  intestines  and  its  skeleton 
have  a  complete  resemblanco,  and  even  are, 
in  some  measure,  seen  to  resemble  those  of 
mankind.' 

The  bat  most  common  in  England,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  mouse ;  or  nearly  two 
inches  and  a  half  long.     The  membranes  that 


>  Penis  propendens. 
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are  usually  called  wings,  are,  properly  speak- 
ing,  an  extension  of  t£e  skin  all  round  the 
body,  except  the  head,  which,  when  the  ani- 
mal flies,  is  kept  stretched  on  every  side  by 
the  four  interior  toes  of  the  fore  feet,  which  arc 
enormously  long,  and  serve  like  masts  that 
keep  the  canvass  of  a  sail  spread,  and  regu- 
late its  motions.^  The  first  toe  is  quite  loose, 
and  serves  as  a  heel  when  the  bat  walks  :  or 
as  a  hook,  when  it  would  adhere  to  any  thing. 
The  hind  feet  are  disengaged  from  the  sur. 
rounding  skin,  and  divided  into  five  toes, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  mouse.  The 
skin  by  which  it  flies  is  of  a  dusky  colour. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a  short  fur  of  a 
mouse  colour,  tinged  with  red.  The  eyes  are 
very  small ;  the  ears  like  those  of  a  mouse. 

This  species  of  the  bat  is  very  common  in 
England.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  early 
in  summer,  and  begins  its  flight  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  It  principally  frequents  the 
sides  of  woods,  glades,  and  shady  walks  ;  and 
is  frequently  observed  to  skim  along  the  sur. 
face  of  pieces  of  water.  It  pursues  gnats, 
moths,  and  nocturnal  insects  of  every  kind. 
It  feeds  upon  these ;  but  will  not  refuse  meat 
whenever  it  can  find  it  Its  flight  is  a  labo- 
rious irregular  movement ;  and  if  ^t  happens 
to  be  interrupted  in  its  course  it  cannot  readily 
prepare  for  a  second  elevation  ;  so  that  if  it 
strikes  against  any  object,  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  it  is  usually  taken.  It  appears  only 
in  the  most  pleasant  evenings,  when  its  prey 
is  generally  abroad,  and  flies  in  pursuit  with 
its  mouth  open.  At  other  times  it  continues 
in  its  retreat ;  the  chink  of  a  ruined  building, 
or  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  Thus  this  little  ani- 
mal, even  in  summer,  sleeps  the  greater  part 
of  its  time,  never  venturing  out  by  day-light, 
nor  in  rainy  weather ;  never  hunting  in  quest 
of  prey,  but  for  a  small  part  of  the  nizht,  and 
then  returning  to  its  hole.  But  its  short  life 
is  still  more  abridged  by  continuing  in  a  tor- 
pid state  during  the  winter.  At  the  approach 
of  the  cold  season,  the  bat  prepares  for  its 
state  of  lifeless  inactivity,  and  seems  rather  to 
choose  a  place  where  it  may  continue  safe  from 
interruption,  than  where  it  may  be  warmly  or 
conveniently  lodged.  For  this  reason  it  is 
usually  seen  hanging  by  its  hooked  claws  to 
the  roofs  of  caves,  regardless  of  the  eter- 
nal damps  that  surround  it  The  bat  seems 
the  only  animal  that  will  venture  to  re- 
main in  these  frightful  subterranean  abodes, 
where  it  continues  in  a  torpid  state,  un. 
aflected  by  every  change  of  the  weather. 
Such  of  this  kind  as  are  not  provident  enough 
to  procure  themselves  a  deep  retreat,  where 
the  cold  and  heat  seldom  vary,  are  sometimes 
exposed  to  great  inconveniences,  for  the  weather 
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often  becomes  so  mild  in  the  midst  of  winter,  a» 
to  warm  them  prematurely  into  life,  and  to  al- 
lure  them  from  their  hole  in  quest  of  food, 
when  nature  has  not  provided  a  supply.  These, 
therefore,  have  seldom  strength  to  return;  but 
having  exhausted  themselves  in  a  vain  pursuit 
after  insects  which  ate  not  to  be  found,  are 
destroyed  by  the  owl,  or  any  other  animal  that 
follows  such  petty  prey. 

The  bat  couples  and  brings  forth  in  sum- 
mer, generally  from  two  to  five  at  a  time:  ot 
this  I  am  certain,  that  I  have  found  &ve  young 
ones  in  a  hole  together;  but  whether  they  were 
the  issue  of  one  parent,  I  cannot  tell.  The 
female  has  but  two  nipples,  and  those  forward 
on  the  breast  as  in  the  human  kind.  This 
was  a  sufficient  motive  for  Linnaeus  to  give 
it  the  title  of  9l  primus ^  to  rank  it  in  the  same 
order  with  mankind,  and  to  push  this  con- 
temptible animal  among  the  chiefs  of  the  crea. 
tion.  Such  arbitrary  associations  produce 
rather  ridicule  than  instruction,  and  render 
even  method  contemptible;  however,  we  are 
to  forgive  too  strong  an  attachment  to  system 
in  this  able  naturalist,  since  his  application 
to  the  particular  history  of  the  animal  coun- 
terbalances the  defect' 

From  Linnaeua  we  learn,  that  the  female 
makes  no  nest  for  her  young,  as  most  birds 
and  quadrupeds  ate  known  to  do.  She  is 
barely  content  with  the  first  hole  she  meets, 
where  sticking  herself  by  her  hooks  against 
the  sides  of  her  apartment,  she  permits  her 
young  to  hang  at  -the  nipple,  and  in  this  man- 
ner to  continue  for  the  first  or  second  day. 
When,  after  some  time,  the  dam  begins  to 
grow  hungry,  and  finds  a  necessity  of  stirring 
abroad,  she  takes  her  little  ones  and  sticks 
them  to  the  wall,  in  the  manner  she  before 
hung  herself;  there  they  immovably  cling, 
and  patiently  wait  till  her  return. 

Thus  far  this  animal  seems  closely  allied 
to  the  quadruped  race.  Its  similitude  to  that 
of  birds  is  less  striking.  As  nature  has  fur. 
nished  birds  with  extremely  strong  pectoral 
muscles,  to  move  the  wings,  and  direct  their 
flight,  so  has  it  also  furnished  this  animal 
As  birds  also  have  their  legs  weak,  and  unHt 
for  the  purposes  of  motion,  the  bat  has  its  legs 
fashioned  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  never 
seen  to  walk,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to 
push  itself  forward  with  its  hind  legs,  but  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity.  The  toes  ot  the 
fore  legs,  or,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  its 
extremely  long  fingers,  extend  the  web  like  a 
membrane  that  lies  between  them ;  and  this, 
which  is  extremely  thin,  serves  to  lift  the  little 
Dody  into  the  air:  in  this  manner,  by  an  un- 
ceasing percussion,  much  swifter  ^an  that  of 
birds,  the  animal   continues,  and  directs  its 
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flight;  however,  the  great  labour  reauired  in 
flying,  soon  fatigues  it ;  for,  unlike  birds,  which 
continue  for  days  together  upon  the  wing, 
the  bat  is  tired  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  then 
returns  to  its  hole,  satisfied  with  its  supply,  to 
enjoy  the  darkness  of  its  retreat. 

If  we  consider  the  bat  as  it  is  seen  in  our 
country,  we  shall  find  it  a  harmless  inofiensive 
creature.  It  is  true  that  it  now  and  then  steals 
into  a  larder,  and,  like  a  mouse,  commits  its 
petty  thefts  upon  the  fattest  parts  of  the  bacon. 
But  this  happens  seldom  ;  the  general  tenor  of 
its  industry  is  employed  in  pursuing  insects 
that  are  much  more  noxious  to  us  than  itself 
can  possibly  be:  while  its  evening  flight,  and 
its  unsteady  wabbling  motion,  amuse  the  im- 
agination, and  add  one  figure  more  to  the 
pleasing  group  of  animated  nature. 

The  varieties  of  this  animal,  especially  in 
our  country,  are  but  few  ;  and  the  diflerences 
scarcely  worth  enumeration.  Naturalists  men- 


tion the  Long-eared  Bat,  much  leas  than  that 
generally  seen,  and  with  much  longer  ears ; 
the  Horse-shoe  Bat,  with  an  odd  protuberance 


round  its  upper  lip,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  horse-shoe  ;  the  Rhinoceros  Bat,  with  a  horn 
growing  from  the  nose,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  animal  from  whence  it  has  the  name. 
These,  with  several  others,  whose  varieties 
are  too  numerous,  and  diflerences  too  minute 
for  a  detail,  are  all  inoffensive,  minute,  and 
contemptible  ;  incapable,  from  their  size,  of 
injuring  mankind,  and  not  sufficiently  num- 
erous much  to  incommode  him.  But  there  is 
a  larger  race  of  bats,  found  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  that  are  truly  formidable  ;  each 
of  these  is  singly  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  when 
they  unite  in  flocks,  they  then  become  dread- 
ful.  Were  the  inhabitants  of  the  African 
coasts,'  says  Des  Marchais,  to  eat  animals  of 
the  bat  kind,  as  they  do  in  the  East  Indies, 
they  would  never  want  a  supply  of  provisions. 


vou  I. 
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They  are  there  in  such  numbers,  that,  when 
they  fly,  they  obscure  the  setting  sun.  In  the 
morning,  at  peep  of  day,  they  are  seen  stick, 
ing  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  clinging  to 
each  other,  like  bees  when  they  swarm,  or 
like  large  clusters  of  cocoa.  The  Europeans 
often  amuse  themselves  with  shooting  among 
this  huee  mass  of  living  creatures,  and  observ- 
ing their  embarrassment  when  wounded.  They 
sometimes  enter  the  houses,  and  the  negroes 
are  expert  at  killing  them  ;  but  although  these 
people  seem  for  ever  hungry,  yet  they  regard 
the  bat  with  horror,  and  will  not  eat  it,  though 
ready  to  starve. 

Of  foreign  bats,  the  largest  we  have  any 
certain  accounts  of,  is  the  Rousette,  or  the 
Great  Bat  of  Madagascar.  This  formidable 
creature  is  near  four  feet  broad,  when  the 
wings  are  extended  ;  and  a  foot  long,  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  It 
resembles  our  bat  in  the  form  of  its  wines,  in 
its  manner  of  flying,  and  in  its  internal  con- 
formation. It  difiers  from  it  in  its  enormous 
size,  in  its  colour,  which  is  red,  like  that  of  a 
fox  ;  in  its  head  and  nose  also,  which  resemble 
those  of  that  animal,  and  which  have  induced 
some  to  call  it  the  flying  fox  ;  it  difiers  also  in 
the  number  of  its  teeth  ;  and  in  having  a  claw 
on  the  fore  foot,  which  is  wanting  in  ours. 
This  formidable  creature  is  found  only  in  the 
ancient  continent ;  particularly  in  Madagascar, 
along  the  coasts  of  Afriqft  and  Malabar,  where 
it  is  usually  seen  about  the  size  of  a  large  hen. 
When  they  repose,  they  stick  themselves  to 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  hang  with 
their  heads  downward.  But  when  they  are 
in  motion,  nothing  can  be  more  formidable  : 
they  are  seen  in  clouds,  darkening  the  air,  as 
wejl  by  day  as  by  night,  destroying  the  ripe 
fruits  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  settling 
upon  animals,  and  man  himself:  they  devour, 
indiscriminately,  fruits,  flesh,  and  insects,  and 
drink  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree ;  they  are 
heard  at  night  in  the  forests  at  more  than  two 
miles'  distance,  with  a  horrible  din,  but  at  the 
approach  of  day  they  usually  begin  to  retire  : 
nothing  is  safe  from  their  depredations  ;  they 
destroy  fowls  and  domestic  animals,  unless 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  and  often  fasten 
upon  the  inhabitants  themselves,  attack  them 
in  the  face,  and  inflict  very  terrible  wounds. 
In  short,  as  some  have  already  observed,  the 
ancients  seem  to  have  taken  their  ideas  of  har- 
pies from  these  fierce  and  voracious  creatures, 
as  they  both  concur  in  many  parts  of  the  de- 
scription, being  equally  deformed,  greedy,  un- 
cleanly,  and  cruel 

An  animal  not  so  formidable,  but  more 
mischievous  than  these,  is  the  American  Vam- 
pyre.  This  is  still  less  than  the  former,  but 
more  deformed,  and  still  more  numerous.  It 
is  furnished  with  a  horn  like  the  rhinoceros 
3o 
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bat ;  and  its  ears  are  extremely  long.  The 
other  kinds  generally  resort  to  tbe  forest,  and 
the  most  deserted  places ;  but  these  come  into 
towns  and  cities,  and,  after  sunset,  when  they 
begin  to  fly,  cover  the  streets  like  a  canopy.' 
They  are  the  common  pest  both  of  men  and 
animals ;  they  eflectually  destroy  the  one, and 
often  distress  the  other.  ''  They  are,"  says 
Ulloa,  '*  tbe  most  expert  blood-letters  in  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  of  those  warm  lati- 
tudes  being  obliged,  by  the  excessive  heats, 
to  leave  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
chambers  where  they  sleep,  the  yam  pyres 
enter,  and  if  they  find  any  part  of  the  body 
exposed,  tliey  never  fail  to  fasten  upon  it 
There  they  continue  to  suck  the  biood ;  and  it 
often  happens  that  the  person  dies  under  the 
operation.  They  insinuate  their  tooth  into  a 
vein,  with  all  the  art  of  the  most  experienced 
surgeon,  continuing  to  exhaust  the  body  until 
they  are  satiated.  I  have  been  assured,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  by  persons  of  the  strictest  veracity, 
fhat  such  an  accident  has  happened  to  them ; 
and  that  had  they  not  providentially  awaked, 
their  sleep  would  have  been  their  passage 
into  eternity ;  having  lost  so  large  a  quantity 
of  blood  as  hardly  to  find  strength  to  bind  up 
the  orifice.  The  reason  why  the  puncture  is 
not  felt,  is,  besides  the  great  precautions  with 
which  it  is  made,  the  gentle  refreshing  agita- 
tion of  the  bat's  wings,  which  contribute  to 
increase  sleep,  and  soften  the  pain.** 

The  purport  of  this  account  has  been  con- 
firmed  by  various  other  travellers;  who  all 
agree  that  this  bat  is  possessed  of  a  faculty  of 
drawing  tlie  blood  from  persons  sleeping  ;  and 
thus  often  destroying  them  before  they  awake. 
But  still  a  very  strong  difficulty  remains  to  be 
accounted  for ;  the  manner  in  which  they  in- 
flict the  wound.  Ulloa,  as  has  been  seen, 
supposes  that  it  is  done  by  a  single  tooth ;  but 
this  we  know  to  be  impossible,  since  the  ani- 
mal cannot  infix  one  tooth  without  all  the  rest 
accompanying  its  motions  ;  the  teeth  of  the  bat 
kind  being  pretty  even,  and  ^e  mouth  but 
small.  Mr  Bufibn,  therefore,  supposes  the 
wound  to  be  inflicted  by  the  tongue ;  which, 
however,  appears  to  me  too  large  to  inflict  an 
unpainful  wound ;  and  even  less  qualified  for 
that  purpose  than  the  teeth.  Nor  can  tbe 
tongue,  as  Mr  Bufibn  seems  to  suppose,  serve 
for  the  pur]y)ses  of  suction,  since  for  this  it 
must  be  hollow,  like  a  syringe,  which  it  is 
not  found  to  be-*  I  should  therefore  suppose, 
that  the  animal  is  endowed  with  a  strong 
power  of  suction  ;  and  that,  without  inflicting 
any  wound  whatsoever,  by  continuing  to  draw, 

1  Ullm,  vol.  I.  p.  58. 

*  A  portion  of  the  tongiie  has  now  been  discovered  to 
be  exactly  constituted  as  an  organ  of  suctloa^  which 
cuofirms  the  coi^ecture  of  Boflbn. 


it  enlarges  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  tnch  a 
manner,  that  the  biood  at  length  passes,  and 
that  more  freely  the  longer  the  operation  is 
continued ;  so  that,  at  last,  when  the  bat  goes 
ofi',the  blood  continues  to  flow.  In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  we  are  told,  that  where  beasts 
have  a  thick  skin,  this  animal  cannot  injure 
them  ;  whereas,  in  horses,  mules,  and  asses, 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  thus  destroyed, 
As  to  the  rest,  these  animals  are  considered 
as  one  of  the  great  pests  of  South  America ; 
and  often  prevent  the  peopling  of  many  parts 
of  that  continent :  having  destroyed  at  Barja, 
and  several  other  places,  such  cattle  as  were 
brought  there  by  the  missionaries^  in  order  to 
form  a  settlement 


'       CHAP.  V. 

OF  ABCFHIBIOUS  QUADRUnEDS. 

Trb  gradations  of  nature,  from  one  class  of 
beings  to  another,  are  made  by  imperceptible 
deviations.  As  we  saw,  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  quadrupeds  almost  degraded  into 
the  insect  tribe,  or  mounted  among  the  inba* 
bitants  of  the  air,  we  are  at  present  to  observe 
their  approach  to  fishes,  to  trace  the  degrees 
by  which  they  become  more  unlike  terrestrid 
animals,  till  the  similitude  of  the  fish  prevails 
over  that  of  the  quadruped. 

As  in  opposite  armies  the  two  bodies  are 
distinct  and  separated  from  each  other,  while 
yet  between  them  are  various  troops  that 
plunder  on  both  sides,  and  are  friends  to  nei- 
ther ;  so  between  terrestrial  and  aquatic  ani- 
mals there  are  tribes  that  can  scarcely  be  re- 
ferred  to  any  rank,  but  lead  an  amphibious 
life  between  them.  Sometimes  in  water,  some- 
times on  land,  they  seem  fitted  for  each  ele- 
ment,  and  yet  completely  adapted  to  neither. 
Wanting  the  agility  of  quadrupeds  upon 
land,  and  the  perseverance  of  fishes  in  tbe 
deep,  the  variety  of  their  powers  only  seems 
to  diminish  their  force ;  and,  though  possessed 
of  two  diflerent  methods  of  living,  they  are 
more  inconveniently  provided  than  such  as 
have  but  one. 

All  quadrupeds  of  this  kind,  though  cover- 
ed with  hair  in  the  usual  manner,  are  fumbh- 
ed  with  membranes  between  the  toe's,  which 
assist  their  motion  in  the  water.  Their  paws 
are  broad,  and  their  legs  short,  by  which  they 
are  more  completely  fitted  for  swimming ;  for, 
taking  short  strokes  at  a  time,  they  make  them 
oflener  fuid  with  greater  rapidity.  Some,  how- 
ever, of  these  animals  are  more  adapted  to  live 
in  the  water  than  others  ;  but,  as  their  power 
increases  to  live  in  the  deep,  their  unfitness 
for  living  upon  land  increases  in  the  same 
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proportion.  Some»  like  the  otter,  refiemble 
quadrupeds  in  every  thing  except  in  being  in 
some  measure  web- footed ;  others  depart  still 
farther,  in  being,  like  the  beaver,  not  only 
web-footed,  but  having  the  tail  covered  with 
scales,  like  those  of  a  fitih.  Others  depart  yet 
farther,  as  the  seal  and  the  morse,  by  having 
the  hind  feet  stuck  to  the  body  like  nns ;  and 
others,  as  the  lamentin,  almost  entirely  resem- 
ble fishes,  by  having  no  hind  feet  whatsoever. 
Such  are  the  gradations  of  the  amphibious 
tribe.  They  ail,  however,  get  their  living  in 
the  water,  either  by  habit  or  conformation ; 
they  ail  continue  a  long  time  under  water; 
they  all  consider  that  element  as  their  proper 
abode  ;  whenever  pressed  by  danger,  they  fly 
to  the  water  for  security ;  and,  when  upon  land. 
Appear  watchful,  timorous,  and  unwieldly. 

THE  OTTBB.' 

In  the  first  step  of  the  progression  from 
land  to  amphibious  animals,  we  find  the  Otter, 
resembling  those  of  the  terrestrial  kind  in 
shape,  hair,  and  internal  conformation ;  re- 
sembling  the  aquatic  tribes  in  its  manner  of 
living,  and  in  having  membranes  between  the 
toes  to  assist  it  in  swimming.  From  this  pe- 
culiar make  of  its  feet,  which  are  very  short, 
it  swims  even  faster  than  it  runs,  and  can 
overtake  fishes  in  their  own  elemenL  The 
colour  of  this  animal  is  brown ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  overgrown  wea- 
sel,  being  long,  slender,  and  soft  skinned. 
However,  if  we  examine  its  figure  in  detail, 
we  shall  find  it  unlike  any  other  animal 
hitherto  described,  and  of  such  a  shape  as 
words  can  but  weakly  convey.  Its  usual 
length  is  about  two  feet,  from  tho  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  the  head  and 
nose  are  broad  and  flat ;  the  mouth  bears  some 
similitude  to  that  of  a  fish  ;  the  neck  is  short, 
and  equal  in  thickness  to  the  head  ;  the  body 
long  ;  the  tail  broad  at  the  insertion,  but  taper- 
ing off  to  a  point  at  the  end ;  the  eyes  are 
very  small,  and  placed  nearer  the  nose  than 
usual  in  quadrupeds.  The  legs  are  very 
short,  but  remarkably  strong,  broad,  and  mus. 
cular.  The  joints  are  articulated  so  loosely, 
that  the  animal  is  capable  of  turning  them 
quite  back,  and  bringing  them  on  a  line  with 
the  body,  so  as  to  perform  the- office  of  fins. 
Each  foot  is  furnished  with  ^ve  toes,  connect- 
ed by  strong  broad  webs  like  those  of  water 
fowl.  Thus  nature,  in  every  part,  has  had 
attention  to  the  life  of  an  animal  whose  food 
ia  fish,  and  whose  haunts  must  necessarily  be 
about  water. 


>  The  otter  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  weasel  kind, 
except  in  hsving  the  feet  webbed,  snd  in  Wring  almost 
constantly  in  the  water,  from  whence  they  chiefly  derive 
their  food,  which  is  fish. 


This  voracious  animal  is  never  found  but 
at  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  particu. 
larly  the  former>  for  it  is  seldom  fond  of  fish, 
ing  in  a  running  stream,  for  the  current  of  the 
water  having  more  power  upon  it  than  the  fishes 
it  pursues,  if  it  hunts  against  the  stream,  it 
swims  too  slow;  and  if  with  the  stream,  it  over, 
shoots  its  prey.  However,  when  in  rivers,  it  is 
always  observed  to  swim  against  the  stream, 
and  to  meet  the  fishes  it  preys  upon,  rather 
than  to  pursue  them.  In  lakes  it  destroys 
much  more  than  it  devours,  and  is  often  seen 
to  spoil  a  pond  in  the  space  of  a  few  nights. 
But  the  damage  they  do  by  destroying  fish  is 
not  so  great  as  their  tearing  in  pieces  the  nets 
of  the  fishers,  which  they  infallibly  do  when- 
ever they  happen  to  be  entangled.  The  in. 
stant  they  find  themselves  caught,  they  go  to 
work  with  their  teeth,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
destroy  nets  of  a  very  considerable  value. 

The  otter  has  two  different  methods  of 
fishing  ;  the  one  by  catching  its  prey  from 
the  bottom,  upward,  the  other  by  pursuing  it 
into  some  little  creek,  and  seizing  it  there. 
In  the  former  case,  as  this  animal  has  longer 
lungs  than  most  other  quadrupeds,  upon  taking 
in  a  quantity  of  air,  it  can  remain  for  some 
minutes  at  the  bottom ;  and  whatever  fish 
passes  over  at  that  time  is  certainly  taken ; 
for  as  the  eyes  of  fish  are  placed  so  as  not  to 
see  under  them,  the  otter  attacks  them  ofl" 
their  guard  from  below;  and,  seizing  them  at 
once  by  the  belly,  drags  them  on  shore,  where 
it  often  leaves  them  untouched,  to  continue 
the  pursuit  for  hours  together.  The  other 
method  is  chiefly  practised  in  lakes  and 
ponds,  where  there  is  no  current:  the  fish 
thus  taken  are  rather  of  the  smaller  kind,  for 
the  great  ones  will  never  be  driven  out  of  deep 
water. 

In  this  manner  the  otter  usually  lives  during 
the  summer,  being  furnished  with  a  supply 
much  greater  than  its  consumption  ;  killing 
for  its  amusement,  and  infecting  the  edges  of 
the  lake  with  quantities  of  the  dead  fish,  which 
it  leaves  there  as  trophies  rather  of  its  victory 
than  its  necessities.  But  in  winter,  when  the 
lakes  are  frozen  over,  and  the  rivers  pour  with 
a  rapid  torrent,  the  otter  is  often  greatly  dis- 
tressed for  provisions ;  and  is  then  obliged  to 
live  upon  grass,  weeds,  and  even  the  bark  of 
trees.  It  then  comes  upon  land,  and,  grown 
courageous  from  necessity,  feeds  upon  terres* 
trial  animals,  rats,  insects  and  even  sheep 
themselves.  Nature,  however,  has  given  it 
the  power  of  continuing  a  long  time  without 
food  ;  and  although,  during  that  season,  it  is 
not  rendered  quite  torpid,  like  the  roarmout  or 
dormouse,  yet  it  keeps  much  more  within  its 
retreat,  which  is  usually  the  hollow  of  a  bank, 
worn  under  by  the  water.  There  it  often 
forms  a  kind  of  gallery,  running  for  several 
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yards  alonff  the  edge  of  the  water:  so  that 
when  attacked  at  one  end,  it  flies  to  the  other, 
and  often  evades  the  fowler  by  plunging  into 
the  water  at  forty  or  fifty  paces  cQstanoe,  while 
be  expects  to  find  it  just  before  him. 

We  learn  firom  Mr  Boffon,  that  this  ani- 
mal,  in  France,  couples  in  winter,  and  brings 
forth  in  the  beginning  of  spring.  But  it  is 
certainly  different  with  us,  for  its  yoong  are 
never  found  till  the  latter  end  of  summer ;  and 
I  have  frequently,  when  a  boy,  discovered 
their  retreats,  and  pursued  them  at  that  sea- 
son. I  am,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  follow 
the  account  given  us  of  this  animal  by  Mr 
Lots,  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  who  as- 
sures  us  that  it  couples  about  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer,  and  brings  forth  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks, 
generally  three  or  four  at  a  time.  This,  as 
well  as  the  generality  of  his  other  remarks  on 
tliis  subject,  agrees  so  exactly  with  what  I 
remember  concerning  it,  that  I  will  beg  leave 
to  take  him  for  my  guide,  assuring  the  reader 
that,  however  extraordinary  the  account  may 
seem,  I  know  it  to  be  certainly  true. 

In  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  frequented  by 
the  otter,  the  bottom  is  generally  stony  and 
uneven,  with  many  trunks  of  trees,  and  long 
roots  stretching  underneath  the  water.^  The 
shore  also  is  hollow  and  scooped  inward  by 
the  waves.  These  are  the  places  the  otter 
chiefly  chooses  for  its  retreat;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  stone  which  does  not  bear  the  mark 
of  its  residence,  as  upon  them  its  excrements 
are  always  made.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mark 
that  its  lurking-places  are  known,  as  well  as 
by  the  quantity  of  dead  fish  that  are  found  lying 
here  and  there  upon  the  banks  of  the  water. 
To  take  the  old  ones  alive  is  no  easy  task,  as 
they  are  extremely  strong,  and  there  are  few 
dogs  that  will  dare  to  encounter  them.  They 
bite  with  great  fierceness,  and  never  let  go 
their  hold  when  they  have  once  fastened.  The 
best  way  therefore  is  to  shoot  them  at  once,  as 
they  never  will  be  thoroughly  tamed  ;  and,  if 
kept  for  the  purposes  of  fishing,  are  always  apt 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping.  But 
the  young  ones  may  be  more  easily  taken, 
and  converted  to  very  useful  purposes.  The 
otter  brings  forth  its  young  generally  under 
the  hollow  banks,  upon  a  bed  of  rushes,  flags, 
or  such  reeds  as  the  place  affords  in  the 
greatest  quantities.  I  see  in  the  British 
Zoology  a  description  of  its  habitation,  where 
that  naturalist  observes,  **  that  it  burrows 
under  ground,  on  the  banks  of  some  river  or 
lake,  and  always  makes  the  entrance  of  its 
hole  under  water,  then  works  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  there  makes  a  minute 
orifice  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  this  little 
air-hole  is  often  found  in  the  middle  of  some . 

*  Journal  Etranger,  Juin,  1755«  p.  14. 


thicket"  In  some  places  this  may  be  trae, 
but  I  have  never  observed  any  such  contri- 
vance ;  the  retreat,  indeed,  was  always  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  but  it  wtts  only  sheltered 
by  the  impending  bank ;  and  the  otter  itself 
seemed  to  have  but  a  small  share  in  its  forma, 
tion.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  young  ones 
are  always  found  at  the  edge  of  the  water; 
and,  if  under  the  protection  of  the  dam,  she 
teaches  them  instantly  to  plunge,  like  herself, 
into  the  deep,  and  escape  among  the  rushes 
or  weeds  that  fringe  the  stream.  At  sach 
times,  therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  to  take 
them  ;  for,  though  ever  so  young,  they  swim 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  soch  a  manner 
that  no  part  of  them  is  seen  above  water,  ex- 
cept the  tip  of  ihe  nose.  It  is  only  when  the 
dam  is  absent  that  they  can  be  taken  ;  and  in 
some  places,  there  are  dogs  purposely  trained 
for  discovering  their  retreats.  Whenever  the 
dog  comes  to  the  place,  he  soon,  by  his  bark- 
ing, shows  that  the  otter  is  there  ;  which,  if 
there  be  an  old  one,  instantly  plunges  into 
the  water,  and  the  young  all  follow.  But  if 
the  old  one  be  absent,  they  continue  terrified, 
and  will  not  venture  forth  but  under  her  gnid. 
ance  and  protection.  In  this  manner  they  are 
secured,  and  taken  home  alive*,  where  they 
are  carefully  fed  with  small  fish  and  water. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  they  gather  strength, 
they  have  milk  mixed  among  their  food,  the 
quantity  of  their  fish  provision  is  retrenched, 
and  that  of  vegetables  is  increased,  until  at 
length  they  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread,  which 
perfectly  agrees  with  their  constitution.  The 
manner  of  training  them  up  to  hunt  for  fish 
requires  not  only  assiduity,  but  patience; 
however,  their  activity  and  use,  when  taught, 
greatly  repays  the  trouble  of  teaching ;  and, 
perhaps,  no  other  animal  is  more  beneficial  to 
its  master.  The  usual  way  is,  first  to  learn 
them  to  fetch,  as  dogs  are  instructed ;  but,  as 
they  have  not  the  same  docility,  so  it  requires 
more  art  and  experience  to  teach  them.  It  is 
usually  performed  by  accustoming  them  to 
take  a  truss  stuffed  with  wool,  of  the  shape 
of  a  fish,  and  made  of  leather,  in  their  mouths, 
and  to  drop  it  at  the  word  of  command ;  to 
run  after  it  when  thrown  forward,  and  to 
bring  it  to  their  master.  From  this  they  pro- 
ceed to  real  fish,  which  are  thrown  dead  into 
the  water,  and  which  they  are  taught  to  fetch 
from  thence.  From  the  aead  they  proceed  to 
the  live,  until  at  last  the  animal  is  perfectly 
instructed  in  the  whole  art  of  fishing.  An 
otter  thus  taught  is  a  very  valuable  animal, 
and  will  catch  fish  enough  to  sustain  not  only 
itself  but  a  whole  family.  I  have  seen  one 
of  these  go  to  a  gentleman's  pond  at  the  word 
of  command,  drive  up  the  fish  into  a  comer, 
and  seizing  upon  the  largest  of  the  whole, 
bring  it  off,  in  its  mouth,  to  its  master. 
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Otters  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
the  i^orld,  and  rather  differ  in  siase  and  iM>lour 
from  each  other,  than  in  habitudes  or  con- 
formation.^  In  North  America,  and  Caro* 
lina,  they  are  usually  foimd  white,  inclining 
to  yellow.  The  Brasilian  otter  is  much  larger 
than  ours,  with  a  roundish  head,  almost  like 
a  cat  The  tail  is  shorter,  being  but  ^vt 
inches  long ;  and  the  hair  is  soft,  short,  and 
black,  except  on  the  head,  where  it  is  of  a 
dark  bjrown,  with  a  yellowish  spot  under  the 
throat.' 

THE  BEATER. 

(See  Plate  Xlf.  fy,  48.) 

In  all  countries,  as  man  is  civiliied  and 
improved,  the  lower  ranks  are  repressed  and 
degraded.'  Either  reduced  to  servitude,  or 
treated  as  rebels,  all  their  societies  are  dissolv- 
ed, and  all  their  united  talents  rendered  in- 

iRay. 

*  The  Sea  Otter. —The  whole  length  of  the  sea  otter 
Is  generally  about  four  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
tliirteen  inches.  The  fur  is  extremely  soft,  and  of  a 
deep  glossy  black.  The  ears  are  small,  and  erect,  and 
the  whiskers  long  and  white.  The  legs  are  short  and 
thick,  the  hinder  ones  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 
seal.  The  weight  of  the  largest  sea  otters  is  from 
serenty  to  eighty  pounds.  In  their  general  habits  of 
life  these  animals  are  perfectly  harmless  and  inoffensive; 
and  towards  their  offspring  they  exhibit  a  degree  of  at- 
tachment which  is  extremely  interesting.  They  will 
neTer  desert  them ;  they  will  even  starve  themselves  to 
death  on  being  robbed  of  them,  and  strive  to  breathe 
their  last  on  this  spot  where  their  young  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  female  produces  only  a  single  young  one 
at  a  time,  which  she  suckles  almost  a  whole  year,  and 
till  it  Ukes  to  itself  a  mate.  The  sea  otters  pair,  and 
are  very  constant.  They  often  carry  their  young  be- 
tween their  teeth,  and  fondle  them,  frequently  throwing 
Lhem  up,  and  catching  them  again  in  their  paws.  Be- 
fore these  can  swim,  the  old  ones  will  take  them  in  their 
fore>feet,  and  swim  about  with  them  on  their  backs.  The 
sea  otters  swim  sometimes  on  their  sides;  at  other  times 
on  their  backs,  or  in  an  upright  position.  They  are 
very  sportive,  embrace  each  other,  and  seem  to  kiss. 
Wlien  attacked  they  make  no  resistance,  but  endeavour 
to  save  themselves  by  flight:  if,  however,  they  are  closely 
pressed,  and  can  see  no  means  of  escape,  they  scold  and 
grin  like  an  angry  cat.  On  receiving  a  blow,  they  im- 
mediately lie  on  their  side,  drew  up  their  hind  legs  to- 
gether, cover  their  eyes  with  their  fore  paws,  and  thus 
seem  to  prepare  tor  death.  But  if  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  their  pursuer,  they  deride  him  as  soon 
as  they  are  safe  in  the  sea,  with  various  diverting  tricks; 
at  one  time  keeping  themselves  on  end  in  the  water, 
and  jumping  over  the  waves,  holding  the  fore  paw  over 
the  eyes,  as  if  to  shade  them  from  the  tun  while  look- 
ing out  for  their  enemy;  then  lying  flat  on  their  back, 
and  stroking  their  belly;  then  throwing  their  young 
down  into  the  water,  and  fetching  them  up  again.  In  their 
escape  they  carry  the  sucklings  in  their  mouths,  and 
drive  before  them  those  that  are  full-grown.  The  skins 
of  the  sea  otten  are  of  great  value,  and  have  long 
formed  a  considereble  export  from  Russia.  They  are 
disposed  of  to  the  Chinese  at  the  rete  of  eighty  or  a 
*  Buffon. 


effectual.  Their  feeble  arts  quickly  disappear, 
and  nothing  remains  but  their  solitary  instincts, 
or  those  foreign  habitudes  which  they  receive 
from  human  education.  For  this  reason  there 
remain  no  traces  of  their  ancient  talents  and 
industry,  except  in  those  countries  where  man 
himself  is  a  stranger ;  where,  unvisited  by  his 
controlling  power,  for  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
their  little  taknts  have  had  time  to  come  to 
their  limited  perfection,  and  their  common  de- 
signs  have  been  capable  of  being  united. 

The  beaver  seems  to  be  now  the  only  re- 
maining monument  of  brutal  society.  From 
the  jresult  of  its  labours,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  remote  parts  of  America,  we  learn 
how  far  instinct  can  be  aided  by  imitation. 
We  from  thence  perceive  to  what  a  degree 
animals,  without  language  or  reason,  can  con- 
cur  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  attain  by 
numbers  those  advantages  which  each  in  a 
state  of  solitude  seems  unfitted  to  possess.* 

If  we  examine  the  beaver  merely  as  an 


hundred  rubles  each. — The  tnde  for  this  fur  at  Nootka 
had,  not  many  yean  ago,  nearly  produced  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  These  animals  are  found  on 
the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands, 
as  well  as  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  America;  but  they 
are  confined  within  a  very  few  degrees  of  latitude. 

*  The  general  aspect  of  the  beaver,  at  first  view, 
would  remind  one  of  a  very  large  ret,  and  seen  at  a 
little  distance  it  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  the 
common  musluret.  But  the  greater  size  of  the  beaver, 
the  thickness  and  breadth  of  its  head,  and  its  horisun- 
tally  flattened,  broad  and  scaly  tail,  render  it  impossible 
to  mistake  it,  when  closely  examined,  for  any  other 
creature. 

Their  extreordinary  instincts  are  applied  to  two  prin- 
cipal objects:  1.  To  secure  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  prevent  it  from  being  frozen  to  the  bottom ;  S.  To 
construct  huts,  in  which  they  pass  the  winter. 

If  heaven  choose  a  spot  for  their  residence  where  the 
water  Is  not  of  suflicient  depth,  they  set  about  obviating 
the  inconvenience  by  building  a  dam.  The  materials 
used  for  the  construction  of  their  dams  are  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  small  birch,  mulberry,  willow,  poplar, 
&c.  They  begin  to  cut  down  their  timber  for  building 
early  in  the  summer,  but  their  edifices  are  not  com- 
menced until  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  August, 
and  are  not  completed  until  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
season.  The  strength  of  their  teeth  and  tlieir  persever- 
ance in  this  work,  may  be  iairly  estimated  by  the  size 
of  the  trees  they  cut  down.  Dr  Best  informs  us  that 
he  has  seen  a  mulberry-tree,  eight  inches  In  diameter, 
which  had  been  gnawed  down  by  the  beaver.  Dr  God- 
man  saw,  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Miami  river, 
severel  stumps  of  trees,  which  had  evidently  been  felled 
by  these  animals,  of  at  least  five  or  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. These  are  cut  in  such  a  mauner  as  to  fall  into  the 
water,  and  then  floated  towards  the  site  of  the  dam 
or  dwellings.  Small  shnibs,  &e.  cut  at  a  distance  from 
the  water,  are  dragged  with  their  teeth  to  the  stream, 
and  then  launched  and  towed  to  the  place  of  deposit. 
At  a  i^rt  distance  above  a  beaver-dam  the  number 
of  trees  which  have  been  cut  down  appeara  truly  sur- 
prising, and  the  regularity  of  the  stumps  which  are  left 
might  lead  persons  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
animal  to  believe  that  the  clearing  was  the  result  of 
human  industry. 

The  figure  of  the  dam  varies  according  to  circum- 
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individual,  and  unconnected  with  others  of 
its  kind,  we  shall  find  many  more  quadrupeds 
to  exceed  it  in  cunning,  and  almost  all  in  the 
powers  of  annojance  and  defence.     The  bea- 


sUnces.  Should  the  current  be  wery  gentle,  the  dam  is 
carried  nearly  straight  across;  but  when  the  stream  is 
swiftly  flowing,  it  is  uniformly  made  with  a  considerable 
curTe^  having  the  convex  part  opposed  to  the  current. 
Along  with  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  they  inter, 
mingle  mud  and  stones,  to  give  greater  security;  and 
when  dams  have  been  long  undisturbed  and  frequently 
repaired,  they  acquire  great  solidity,  and  their  power  of 
resfsting  the  pressure  of  water  and  ice  is  greatly  increas- 
ed by  the  willow,  bireh,  and  other  cuttings  occasionally 
taking  root,  and  eventually  growing  up  into  something 
of  a  regular  hedge.  The  materials  used  in  construct- 
ing the  dams  are  secured  solely  by  the  resting  of  the 
branches,  &c.  against  the  bottom,  and  the  subsequent 
accumulation  of  mud  and  stones,  by  the  deposit  of  the 
stream  or  by  the  industry  of  the  beavers. 

The  dwellings  of  the  beaver  are  formed  of  the  same 
materials  as  their  dams,  and  are  veiry  rude,  though 
strong,  and  adapted  in  size  to  the  number  of  their  inha. 
bitants.  These  are  seldom  more  than  four  old -and  six 
or  eight  young  ones. 

When  building  their  houses,  they  place  most  of  the 
wood  crosswise  and  nearly  horizontally,  observing  no 
other  order  than  that  of  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  middle. 
Branches  which  project  inward  are  cut  off  with  their 
teeth  and  thrown  among  the  rest.  The  houses  are  by 
no  means  built  of  sticks  first  and  then  plastered,  but  all 
the  materials,  sticks,  mud,  and  stones,  if  the  latter  can 
be  procured,  are  mixed  up  together,  and  this  composi- 
tion is  employed  from  the  foundation  to  the  summit. 
The  mud  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  banks  or  bottom 
of  the  straaip  or  pond  near  the  door  of  the  hut.  The 
beaver  always  carries  mud  and  stones  by  holding  them 
between  his  fore-paws  and  throat. 

Their  work  is  all  performed  at  night,  and  with  much 
expedition.  When  straw  or  grass  is  mingled  with  the 
mud  used  by  them  in  building,  it  is  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, owing  to  tlie  nature  of  the  spot  whence  the 
mud  was  taken.  As  soon  as  any  part  of  the  material  is 
placed  where  it  is  intended  to  remain,  they  turn  round 
and  give  it  a  smart  blow  with  the  tail.  The  same  sort 
of  blow  is  struck  by  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
when  they  are  in  the  act  of  diving. 

The  outside  of  the  hut  is  covered  or  plastered  with 
mud  late  in  the  autumn,  and  after  frost  has  begun  to 
appear.  By  freezing  it  soon  becomes  almost  as  hard 
as  stone,  effectually  excluding  their  great  enemy,  the 
wolverene,  during  the  winter.  Their  habit  of  walking 
over  the  work  frequently  during  its  progress,  has  led  to 
the  absurd  idea  of  their  using  the  tail  as  a  trowel.  The 
habit  of  flapping  with  the  tail  is  retained  by  them  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  and,  unless  it  be  in  the  acts  already 
mentioned,  appears  designed  to  effect  no  particular  pur. 
pose.  The  houses,  when  they  have  stood  for  some  time, 
and  been  kept  in  repair,  become  so  firm  from  the  con- 
solidation of  all  the  materials,  as  to  require  great  exer- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  ice- chisel,  or  other  iron  instni. 
ments,  to  be  broken^open.  The  laborious  nature  of  such 
an  undertaking  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  tops  of  the  houses  are  generally  from 
four  to  six  feet  thick  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Hearne 
relates  having  seen  one  instance  in  which  the  crown  or 
roof  of  the  hut  was  more  than  eight  feet  in  thickness. 

The  door  or  hole  leading  into  the  beaver-hut  is 
always  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  land,  and  is  near 
the  foundation  of  the  house,  or  at  a  considerable  depth 
under  water.  This  is  the  only  opening  into  the  hut, 
which  is  not  divided  into  chamber^ 

All  the  beavere  of  a  community  do  not  co-operate  in 


ver,  when  taken  from  its  fellows,  and  kept  in 
a  statp  of  solitude  or  domestic  tamenesB,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mild  gentle  creature,  familiar 
enough,  but  somewhat  dull,  and  even  melao- 


the  fabrication  of  houses  for  the  common  use  of  the 
whole.  Those  who  are  to  live  together  in  the  s&me  hut, 
labour  together  in  its  construction,  and  the  only  aflair 
in  which  all  seem  to  have  a  joint  interest,  and  upao 
which  they  hd>our  in  concert^  Is  the  dam,  as  this  is 
designed  to  keep  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  arooDd  all 
the  habitations. 

In  situations  where  the  beaver  is  frequently  distniiied 
and  pursued,  all  its  singular  habits  are  relinquisbed,  wad 
its  mode  of  living  changed  to  suit  the  nature  of  circnm- 
stances,  and  this  occura  even  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
same  rivers.  Instead  of  building  dams  and  kousei,  its 
only  residence  is  then  in  the  banks  of  the  stream,  wfaert 
it  is  now  forced  to  make  a  more  extensive  excevatioe, 
and  be  content  to  adopt  the  manners  of  e  mnsk-raL 
More  sagacity  is  displayed  by  the  beaver  in  that  ac^ 
oommodating  itself  to  circumstances,  than  in  anjr  other 
action  it  performs.  Such  Is  the  caution  which  it  exer- 
cises  to  guard  against  detection,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
removal  of  small  trees,  the  stumps  dt  which  indicate  the 
sort  of  animal  by  which  they  have  been  cut  dvwn,  the 
presence  of  the  beaver  would  not  be  suspected  in  the 
vicinity.  All  excursions  for  the  sake  of  procuring ^food 
are  maide  late  at  night,  and  If  it  pass  from  cue  hole  ta 
another  during  the  day  time,  it  swims  so  far  under  wmt^ 
as  not  to  excite  the  least  suspicion  of  the  presence  «f 
such  a  voyager.  On  many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  where  the  beaver  formerly  built  hixnes  ac. 
cording  to  the  mode  above  described,  no  such  worlcs  are 
at  present  to  be  found,  although  beavers  are  still  to  be 
trapped  In  those  localities. 

These  animals  also  have  excavations  In  the  adjacent 
banks,  at  rather  regular  distances  from  each  other,  which 
have  been  called  washes.  These  excavations  are  m 
enlarged  within,  that  the  beaver  can  raise  his  head 
above  water  in  order  to  breathe  without  being  seen,  v»d 
when  disturbed  at  their  huts,  they  immediately  make 
way  under  water  to  these  washes. 

The  'beaver  feeds  principally  upon  the  fasrk  of  tlie 
aspen,  willow,  birch,  poplar,  and  occasionalij  the  alder, 
but  it  rarely  resorts  to  the  pine  tribe,  unless  from  severe 
necessity.  They  provide  a  stock  of  wood  from  the  trers 
mentioned,  during  the  summer  season,  and  place  it  in 
the  water  opposite  the  entrance  to  their  houses.  They 
also  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  large  ro«)Cs  (of 
the  nuphar  Irttmm)  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  and  may  be  procured  at  all 
8ea.<:ons. 

The  number  of  young  produced  by  the  beaver  at  a 
litter  is  from  two  to  five.  The  yoimg  beavers  whine  in 
such  a  manner  as  closely  to  imitate  the  cry  of  a  child. 
Like  the  young  of  most  other  animals  they  are  very 
playful,  and  their  movements  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  anecdote,  related  in  the 
narrative  of  Capt  Franklin's  perilous  journey  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea: — **  One  day  a  gentleman,  I«ig 
resident  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  country,  espied  five  jocmg 
beavers  sporting  in  the  water,  leaping  upon  the  trank  td 
a  tree,  pushing  one  another  off,  and  playing  a  thotssand 
interesting  tricks.  He  approached  softly,  under  cov«r 
of  the  bushes,  and  prepared  to  fire  on  the  unsuftpectin^ 
creatures,  but  a  nearer  approach  discovered  to  him  surh 
a  similitude  betwixt  their  gestures  and  the  infantile 
caresses  of  his  own  children,  that  he  threw  aside  his  gun 
and  left  them  unmolested." 

The  beaver  swims  to  consldereble  distances  under 
water,  but  cannot  remain  for  a  long  time  without  coming 
to  the  surface  for  air.  They  are  therefore  caught  with 
greater  ease,  as  they  must  either  take  refuge  in  tbrir 
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cboly  ;  without  any  violent  passions  or  vehe- 
ment appetites,  moving  but  seldom,  making 
no  efforts  to  attain  any  good,  except  in  gnaw- 
ing the  wall  of  its  prison,  in  order  to  regain 
its  freedom;  yet  this,  however,  without  anger 
or  precipitation,  but  calm  and  indifferent  to 
all  about,  without  attachment  or  antipathies, 
neither  seeking  to  offend  nor  desiring  to  please. 
It  appears  inferior  to  the  dog  in  those  qualities 
which  render  animals  of  service  to  man  ;  it 
seems  made  neither  to  serve,  to  command,  nor 
to  have  connections  with  any  other  set  of 
beings,  and  is  only  adapted  for  living  among 
its  kind.  Its  talents  are  entirely  repressed 
in  solitude,  and  are  only  brought  out  by  so- 
ciety. When  alone,  it  has  but  little  indus- 
try,  few  tricks,  and  without  cunning  sufficient 
to  guard  it  against  the  most  obvious  and  bung- 
ling snares  laid  for  it  by  the  hunter.  Far 
from  attacking  any  other  animal,  it  is  scarcely 
possessed  of  the  arts  of  defence.  Preferring 
flight  to  combat,  like  all  wild  animals,  it  only 
resists  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  and 
fights  only  when  its  speed  can  no  longer  avail. 


vaults  or  washes  in  the  bank,  or  seek  their  huts  agidn  for 
the  sake  of  getting  breath.  Thejr  usually,  when  dis- 
turbed, fly  from  the  huts  to  these  vaults,  which,  although 
not  so  exposed  to  obserration  as  their  houses,  are  yet 
discovered  with  sufficient  ease,  and  allow  the  occupant 
to  be  more  readily  captured  than  if  he  had  remained  in 
the  ordinary  habitation. 

To  capture  beavers  residing  on  a  small  river  or  creek, 
the  Indians  find  it  necessary  to  stake  the  stream  across 
to  prevent  the  animals  from  escaping,  and  then  they  try 
to  ascertain  where  the  vaults  or  washes  in  the  banla  are 
'situated.  This  can  only  be  done  by  those  who  are  very 
experienced  in  such  explorations.  The  hunt  tskes  place 
in  winter,  because  the  animal's  fur  is  tlien  in. the  best 
order.  The  hunter  is  furnished  with  an  ice-chisel 
lashed  to  a  handle  four  or  five  feet  in  length ;  with  this 
instrument  he  strikes  against  the  ioe  as  he  goes  along  the 
edge  of  the  banks.  The  sound  produced  by  the  blow 
Intonns  him  when  he  is  opposite  to  one  of  these  vaults. 
When  one  is  discovered,  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  ice 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  a  full-grown  beaver,  and  the 
search  is  continued  until  as  many  of  the  places  of  retreat 
are  discovered  as  possible.  During  the  time  the  most 
expert  hunters  are  thus  occupied,  the  others  with  the 
women  are  busy  in  breakibg  into  the  beaverUuwses, 
which,  as  may  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  The  beavers,  alarmed 
at  the  invasion  of  their  dwelling,  take  to  the  water  and 
swim  with  surprising  swiftness  to  their  retreats  in  the 
banks,  but  their  entrance  is  betrayed  to  the  hunters 
watching  the  holes  in  the  ice,  by  the  motion  and  dis. 
colouration  of  the  water.  The  entrance  is  instantly 
closed  with  stakes  of  wood,  and  the  beaver,  instead  of 
finding  shelter  in  his  cave,  is  made  prisoner  and  de- 
stroyed. The  hpnter  then  pulls  the  animal  out,  if  within 
reach,  by  the  introduction  of  his  hand  and  arm,  or  by  a 
hook  designed  for  this  use,  fastened  to  a  long  handle. 
Beaver-houses  ibimd  in  lakes  or  other  standing  waters 
o^er  an  easier  prey  to  the  hunters,  as  there  is  no  occasion 
for  stalling  the  water  across. 

The  number  of  beavers  killed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America  is  exceedingly  great,  even  at  the  present  time, 
after  the  fur  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  most  indiscriminate  warfiure  waged  unintemipt- 


But  this  animal  is  rather  more  remarkable 
for  the  singularity  of  its  conformation,  than 
any  intellectual  superiorities  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  a  state  of  solitude,  to  possess.  The 
beaver  is  the  only  creature  among  quadrupeds 
that  has  a  flat  broad  tail,  covered  with  scales, 
which  serves  as  a  rudder  to  direct  its  motions 
in  the  water.  It  is  the  sole  quadruped  that 
has  membranes  between  the  toes  on  the  hind 
feet  (mly,  and  none  on  the  fore  feet,  which 
supply  the  place  of  hands,  as  in  {he  squirrel. 
In  short,  it  is  the  only  animal  that  in  its  fore 
parts  entirely  resembles  a  quadruped,  and  in 
its  hinder  parts  seems  to  approach  the  nature 
of  fishes,  by  having  a  scaly  tail.  In  other 
respects,  it  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  near 
one  foot  high;  it  is  somewhat  shaped  like  a 
rat,  except  the  tail,  which,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, is  flat  and  scaly,  somewhat  resembling 
a  neat's  tongue  at  the  point  Its  colour  is  of 
a  light  brown  ;  the  hair  of  two  sorts ;  the  one 
longer  and  coarser,  the  other  soft,  fine,  short 
and  silky.  The  teeth  are  like  those  of  a  rat 
or  a  squirrel,  but  longer  and  stronger,  and  ad- 


ediy  against  the  species.  In  the  year  1620,  sixty  thou, 
sand  beaver  skins  were  sold  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany alone.  It  Is  a  subject  of  regret  that  an  animal  so 
valuable  and  prolific  should  be  hunted  in  a  manner  tend, 
ing  so  evidently  to  the  extermination  of  the  species, 
when  a  little  care  and  management  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  might  prevent  unnecessary  destruction,  and 
increase  the  sources  of  their  revenue.  In  a  few  years, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  beaver  has  been  extermin- 
ated in  all  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  western  estates,  as  far 
as  the  middle  and  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri;  while 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  possessions  they  are  becoming  an. 
nually  mora  scarce,  and  the  race  will  eventually  be  ex- 
tinguished throughout  the  whole  continent. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  countries  watered  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  take  the  bea- 
vers principally  by  trapping,  and  are  generally  supplied 
with  steel  traps  by  the  traders,  who  do  not  sell,  but  lend 
or  hire  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  Indians  dependent 
upon  themselves,  and  also  to  lay  claim  to  the  fiirs  which 
they  may  procure.  The  business  of  trapping  requires 
great  experience  and  caution,  as  the  senses  of  the  beaver 
are  very  keen,  and  enable  him  to  detect  the  recent  pre- 
sence of  the  hunter  by  the  slightest  traces.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  hands  should  be  washed  clean  before  the 
trap  is  handled  and  baited,  and  that  erBTv  precaution 
should  be  employed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  animal. 
The  bait  which  is  used  to  entice  thd  beavers  is  prepared 
from  the  substance  called  castor  {caHareum)  obtained 
from  the  glandulous  pouches  of  the  male  animal,  which 
contain  sometimes  from  two  to  three  ounces. 

During  the  winter  season  the  beaver  becomes  very 
fat,  anJ  its  flesh  is  esteemed  by  the  hunters  to  be  excel- 
lent food.  But  those  occasionally  caught  in  the  summer 
are  thin,  and  unfit  for  the  table.  They  lead  so  wan. 
dering  a  life  at  this  season,  and  are  so  much  exhausted 
by  the  collection  of  materials  for  building,  or  the  winter's 
stock  of  provision,  as  well  as  by  suckling  their  young,  as 
to  be  generally  at  that  time  in  a  very  poor  condition. 
Their  for  during  the  summer  is  of  little  value,  and  it  is 
only  In  winter  that  it  is  to  be  obUin^d  in  that  sUte  which 
renders  it  so  desirable  to  the  fur«traders.— i4^Kdf;9«if  in 
the  Penny  Magaminefr^m  QodmmCt  Amtriwn  Natural 
HUUny. 
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mirably  adapted  to  cutting  timber  or  stripping 
bark,  to  which  purposes  they  are  constantly 
applied.  One  singularity  more  may  be  men- 
tioned in  its  conformation;  which  is,  that,  like 
birds,  it  has  but  one  and  the  same  vent  for 
the  emission  of  its  excrements  and  its  urine ; 
a  strange  peculiarity,  but  which  anatomists 
leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of. 

The  bearers  begin  to  assemble  about  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  to  form  a  society 
that  is  to  continue  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year.  They  arrive  in  numbers  from  every 
side,  and  generally  form  a  company  of  above 
two  hundred.  The  place  of  meeting  is  com. 
moniy  the  place  where  they  fix  their  abode, 
and  this  is  always  by  the  side  of  some  lake  or 
river.  If  it  be  a  lake, in  which  the  waters  are 
always  upon  a  level,  they  dispense  with  build- 
ing  a  dam  ;  but  if  it  be  a  running  stream, 
which  is  subject  to  floods  and  falls,  they  then 
set  about  building  a  dam,  or  pier,  that  crosses 
the  river,  so  that  it  forms  a  dead  water  in  that 
part  which  lies  above  and  below.  This  dam, 
ur  pier,  is  often  fourscore  or  a  hundred  feet 
long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base. 
If  we  compare  the  greatness  of  the  work  with 
the  powers  of  the  architect,  it  will  appear  enor- 
mou.4 ;  but  the  solidity  with  which  it  is  built 
is  still  more  astonishing  than  its  size.  The 
part  of  the  river  over  which  this  dam  is  usually 
built,  is  where  it  is  most  shallow,  and  where 
some  great  tree  is  found  growing  by  the  side 
of  the  stream.  This  they  pitch  upon  as  proper 
for  making  the  principal  part  in  their  build- 
ing: and,  although  it  is  often  thicker  than  a 
man's  body,  they  instantly  set  about  cutting 
it  down.  For  this  operation  they  have  no 
other  instrument  but  their  teeth,  which  soon 
lay  it  level,  and  that  also  on  the  side  they  wish 
it  to  fall,  which  is  always  across  the  stream. 
They  then  fall  about  cutting  off  the  top 
branches,  to  make  it  He  close  and  even,  and 
serve  as  the  principal  beam  of  their  fabric* 

This  dike,  or  causey^is  sometimes  ten,  and 
sometimes  twelve  feet  thick,  at  the  foundation. 
It  descends  in  a  declivity,  or  slope,  on  that 
side  next  the  water,  which  gravitates  upon 
the  work  in  proportion  to  the  height,  and 
presses  it  with  a  prodigious  force  towards  the 
earth.  The  opposite  side  is  erected  perpen- 
dicular, like  our  walls ;  and  that  declivity, 
which,  at  the  bottom,  or  basis,  is  about 
twelve  feet  broad,  diminishes  towards  the  top, 
where  it  is  no  more  than  two  feet  broad,  or 
thereabouts.  The  materials  whereof  this 
mole  consists,  are  wood  and  clay.  The 
beavers  cut,  with  surprising  ease,  large 
pieces  of  wood,  some  as  thick  as  one's  arm  or 
thigh,  and  about  four,  Bve,  or  six  feet  in 
length,  or  sometimes  more,  according  as  the 

^  Spectacle  de  la  Nature. 


slope  ascends.  They  drive  one  end  of  these 
stakes  into  the  eround,  at  a  small  distance  one 
from  the  other,  mtermingling  a  few  with  them 
that  are  smaller  and  more  pliant  As  the 
water,  however,  would  find  a  passage  through 
the  intervals  or  spaces  between  them,  and 
leave  the  reservoir  dry,  they  have  recourse  to 
a  clay,  which  they  know  where  to  find,  and 
with  which  they  stop  up  all  the  cavities  both 
within  and  without,  so  that  the  water  is  duly 
confined.  They  continue  to  raise  the  dike  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  water,  and 
the  plenty  which  they  have  of  it  They  are 
conscious,  Ukewise,  that  the  conveyance  of 
their  materials  by  land  would  not  be  so  easily 
accomplished  as  by  water ;  and  therefore  they 
take  the  advantage  of  its  increase,  and  swim 
with  their  mortar  on  their  tails,  and  theii 
stakes  between  their  teeth,  to  the  place  where 
there  is  most  occasion  for  them.  If  their 
works  are,  either  by  the  force  of  the  water,  or, 
the  feet  of  the  huntsmen  who  run  over  them, 
in  the  least  damnified,  the  breach  is  instantly 
made  up ;  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  habi- 
tation is  reviewed,  and,  with  the  utmost  dili. 
gence  and  application,  perfectly  repaired. 
But  when  they  find  the  huntsmen  visit  them 
too  often,  they  work  only  in  the  night-time,  or 
else  abandon  their  works  entirely,  and  seek 
out  for  some  safer  situation. 

The  dike  or  mole,  being  thus  completed^ 
their  next  care  is  to  erect  their  several  apart 
ments ;  which  are  either  round  or  oval,  and 
divided  into  three  stories,  one  raised  above  the 
other :  the  first  below  the  level  of  the  causey,  * 
which  is  for  the  most  part  full  of  water:  the 
other  two  above  it  This  little  fabric  is  built 
in  a  very  firm  and  substantial  manner  on  the 
edge  of  their  reservoir,  and  always  in  such 
divisions  or  apartments  as  above  mentioned  ; 
that  in  case  of  the  water  s  increase,  they  may 
move  up  a  storv  higher,  and  be  no  ways  in* 
commoded.  If  they  find  any  little  island  con. 
tiguous  to  their  reservoir,  they  fix  their  man- 
sion  there,  which  is  then  more  solid,  and  not 
so  frequently  exposed  to  the  overflowing  ol 
the  water,  in  which  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time.  In  case  they 
cannot  pitch  upon  so  commodious  a  situation, 
they  drive  piles  into  the  earth,  in  order  to 
fence  and  fortify  their  habitation  against  the 
wind  as  well  as  the  water.  They  make  two 
apertures,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  stream  ;  one  is 
a  passage  to  their  bagnio,  which  they  always 
keep  neat  and  clean ;  the  other  leads  to  that 
part  of  the  building  where  every  thing  is  con- 
veyed that  will  either  soil  or  damage  their 
upper  apartments.  They  have  a  thira  open- 
ing, or  doorway,  much  higher,  contrived  for 
the  prevention  of  their  being  shut  up  and  con- 
fined, when  the  frost  and  snow  has  closed  the 
apertures  of  the  lower  floors.     Sometimes  thev 
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build  their  houses  altogether  upon  dry  land ; 
but  then  they  sink  trenches  five  or  six  feet 
deep,  in  order  to  descend  into  the  water  when 
they  see  convenient  They  make  use  of  the 
sam  e  materials ;  and  are  equally  industrious 
in  the  erection  of  their  lodges,  as  their  dikes. 
Their  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  about  two 
feet  thick.  As  their  teeth  are  more  service- 
able than  saws,  they  cut  off  all  the  wood  that 
projects  beyond  the  wall.  After  this,  when 
they  have  mixed  up  some  clay  and  dry  grass  to- 
gether,  they  work  it  into  a  kind  of  mortar,  with 
which ,  by  the  help  of  their  tails,  they  plaster 
all  their  works,  both  within  and  without 

The  inside  is  vaulted,  and  is  large  enough 
for  the  reception  of  eight  or  ten  beavers.  In 
case  it  rises  in  an  oval  figure,  it  is  for  the  gene, 
rality  above  twelve  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten 
feet  broad.  If  the  number  of  inhabitants  in- 
crease to  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty,  the  edifice  is 
enlarged  in  proportion.  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  that  four  hundred  beavers  have  been 
discovered  to  reside  in  one  large  mansion-house, 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  apartments,  that 
had  a  free  communication  one  with  another. 

All  these  works,  more  especially  in  the 
northern  parts,  are  finished  in  August,  or 
September  at  farthest ;  at  which  time  they  be- 
gin  to  lay  in  their  stores.  During  the  sum- 
mer  they  are  perfect  epicures ;  and  regale 
themselves  every  day  on  the  choicest  fruits 
and  plants  the  country  affords.  Their  provi- 
sions,  indeed,  in  the  winter  season,  principally 
consist  of  the  wood  of  the  birch,  the  plane, 
and  some  few  other  trees,  which  they  steep  in 
water  from  time  to  time,  in  such  quantities  as 
are  proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
They  cut  down  branches  from  three  to  ten 
feet  in  length.  Those  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions are  conveyed  to  the  magazines  by  a 
'  whole  body  of  beavers ;  but  the  smallest  by 
one  only :  each  of  them,  however,  takes  a 
different  way,  and  has  his  proper  walk  as- 
signed him,  in  order  that  no  one  labourer 
should  interrupt  another  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  work.  Their  wood.yards  are  larger  or 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the 
family ;  and  according  to  the  observation  of 
some  curious  naturalists,  the  usual  stock  of 
timber, for  the  accommodation  often  beavers, 
consists  of  about  thirty  feet  in  a  square  sur- 
face, and  ten  in  depth.  These  logs  are  not 
thrown  up  in  one  continued  pile,  but  laid 
one  across  the  other  with  intervals  or  small 
spaces  between  them  in  order  to  take  out, 
with  the  greater  facility,  hut  just  such  a 
Quantity  as  they  shall  want  for  their  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  those  parcels  only, 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  in  the  water  and  have 
been  dulv  steeped.  This  timber  is  cut  again 
into  small  particles,  and  conveyed  to  one  of 
their  largest  lodges,  where  the  whole  family 

vox.  I. 


meet,  to  consume  their  respective  dividends, 
which  are  made  impartially,  in  even  and 
equal  portions.  Sometimes  ihey  traverse  the 
woods  and  regale  their  young  with  a  more 
novel  and  elegant  entertainment 

Such  as  are  used  to  hunt  these  animals, 
know  perfectly  well  that  green  wood  is  much 
more  acceptable  to  them  than  that  which  is 
old  and  dry;  for  which  reason  they  plant  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  round  their  lodg- 
ments; and  as  they  come  out  to  partake  of  it^ 
they  either  catch  them  in  snares,  or  take 
them  by  surprise.  In  the  winter,  when  the 
frosts  are  very  severe,  they  sometimes  break 
a  large  hole  in  the  ice ;  and  when  the  beavers 
resort  thither  for  the  benefit  of  a  little  fresh 
air,  they  either  kill  them  with  their  hatchets, 
or  cover  the  opening  with  a  large  substantial 
net  After  this,  they  undermine  and  subvert 
the  whole  fabric ;  whereupon  the  beavers,  in 
hopes  to  make  their  escape  in  the  usual  way, 
fly  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  the  water ; 
and  plunging  into  the  aperture,  fall  directly 
into  the  net  and  are  inevitably  taken. 

THE  6EAIi. 

{See  Plate  XJII.  fig.  63.) 

Every  step  we  proceed  in  the  description 
of  amphibious  quadrupeds,  we  make  nearer 
advances  to  the  tribe  of  fishes.  We  first  ob- 
served the  otter,  with  its  feet  webbed  and 
formed  for -an  aquatic  life  ;  we  next  saw  the 
beaver  with  the  hinder  parts  covered  with 
scales,  resembling  those  of  fishes;  and  we 
now  come  to  a  class  of  animals  in  which  the 
shape  and  habits  of  fishes'stiil  more  apparently 
prevail,  and  whose  internal  conformation  at- 
taches them  very  closely  to  the  water.  The 
seal,  in  general,  resembles  a  quadruped  in 
some  respects,  and  a  fish  in  others.  The  head 
is  round  like  that  of  a  man ;  the  nose  broad 
like  that  of  the  otter ;  the  teeth  like  those  of 
a  dog  ;  the  eyes  large  and  sparkling  ;  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  but  holes  that  serve  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  neck  is  well  proportioned  and  of  a 
moderate  length  ;  but  the  body  thickest  where 
the  neck  is  joined  to  it  From  thence  the 
animal  tapers  down  to  the  tail,  growing  all 
the  way  smaller  like  a  fish.  The  whole  body 
is  covered  with  a  thick  bristly  shining  hair, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  entirely  rubbed  over 
with  oil;  and  thus  far  the  quadruped  prevails 
over  the  aquatic.  But  it  is  in  the  feet  that 
this  animal  greatly  differs  from  all  the  rest  ol 
the  quadruped  kind;  for  though  furnished 
with  the  same  number  of  bones  with  other 
quadrupeds,  yet  they  are  so  stuck  on  the  body 
and  so  covered  with  a  membrane,  that  they 
more  resemble  fins  than  feet ;  and  might  be 
taken  for  such,  did  not  the  claws  with  which 
3p 
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they  are  pointed  show  their  proper  analogy. 
In  the  fore  feet  or  rather  hands,  all  the  arm 
and  the  cabit  are  hid  under  the  skin,  and  no- 
thing appears  bnt  the  hand  from  the  wrist 
downwards;  so  that  if  we  imagine  a  child 
with  its  arms  swathed  down,  and  nothing  ap- 
pearing  bat  its  hands  at  each  side  of  the  body, 
towards  the  breast,  we  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  formation  of  this  animal  in  that  part. 
These  hands  are  covered  in  a  thick  skin, 
which  serves  like  a  fin  for  swimming;  and 
are  distinguished  by  five  claws,  which  are 
long,  black,  and  piercing.  As  to  the  hind 
feet,  they  are  stretched  out  on  each  side  of 
the  short  tail,  covered  with  a  hairy  skin  like 
the  former,  and  both  together,  almost  joining 
at  the  tail;  the  whole  looks  like  the  broad  flat 
tail  of  a  fish ;  and  were  it  not  for  ^ve  claws 
which  appear,  might  be  considered  as  such. 
The  dimensions  of  this  animal  are  various, 
being  found  from  four  feet  long  to  nine.  They 
differ  also  in  their  colours ;  some  being  black, 
others  spotted,  some  white,  and  many  more 
yellow.  It  would  therefore  be  almost  endless 
to  mention  the  varieties  of  this  animal.  Buf- 
fon  describes  three ;  and  Krantz  mentions  five, 
all  different  from  those  described  by  the  other. 
I  might,  were  I  fond  of  such  honours,  claim 
the  merit  of  being  a  ^rst  describer  myself ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  varieties  of  this  animal  are 
so  many,  that  were  they  all  described,  the 
catalogue  would  be  as  extensive  as  it  would 
be  useless  and  unentertaining.^     It  is  suffi- 

'AH  the  species  of  seal  live  in  herds,  or  families, 
more  or  less  numerous,  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
are  Aind  of  sunning  tbemselTes,  and  of  sleeping  upon 
the  beaches,  rocks,  or  ice-banks.  When  they  do  this  in 
situations  in  which  they  are  apprehensive  of  danger, 
instinct,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  experience,  has 
taught  tliem  to  lake  the  precaution  to  poet  a  sentinel 
to  give  an  alarm  whei)  he  observes  any  thing  to  excite 
apprehension:  besides  which,  the  common  seal,  while 
thus  reposing,  raises  its  head  at  frequent  Intervals,  and 
looks  around  to  observe  that  all  is  safe  within  its  range 
of  vision.  In  situations  where  they  rarely  experience 
disturbance,  they  sleep  very  profoundly  anid  are  easily 
surprised.  In  Iceland,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  seal 
has  also  a  useful  friend  in  the  great  sea-gull.  In  that 
country,  the  sportsmen,  who  are  usutUy  well  acquainted 
witli  the  haunts  of  the  seal,  raise  up  little  bulwarks  to 
conceal  their  approach,  or  wait  for  them  behind  a  rock; 
the  gull,  however,  understands  these  approaches,  and 
frequently  baffles  all  the  precautions  of  the  himter  by 
flying  over  his  head  and  screaming  close  to  the  seal.  If 
the  lifter  does  not  take  the  alarm,  the  bird  strikes  him 
on  the  head,  and  as  soon  as  he  slips  into  the  water  seems 
perfectly  conscious  that  he  is  no  longer  In  danger. 

Fights  sometimes  occur  between  the  different  species, 
between  different  herds  of  the  same  species,  and  between 
some  species  and  the  bears.  But  seals  are  generally  of  a 
pacific  dispoeition :  they  avoid  man  when  It  is  in  their 
power  to  do  so;  but,  when  they  have  no  other  resource, 
defend  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  courage.  They  are 
In  general  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  survive  wounds 
which  would  kill  most  animals;  but  they  are,  on  the  other 
h'ind,  much  more  easily  despatched  by  blows  on  the  head 
than  mrwt  other  quadrupeds.  The  size  of  tl)e  animal  varies 


cient  to  observe,  that  they  arrec  in  the  gene, 
ral  external  characters  already  mentioned,  and 
internally  in  two  or  three  more,  which  are  so 
remarkable  as  to  deserve  peculiar  attention^ 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  all  animals 
are  sagacious  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
brain.  It  has,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
been  alleged,  that  man,  with  respect  to  his 
bulk,  has,  of  all  others,  the  largest  In  pur- 
suance of  this  assumption,  some  enoneoas 
speculations  have  been  formed.  But,  were 
the  size  of  the  brain  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  understanding,  the  seal  would,  of  all 
other  animals,  be  the  most  sagacioas ;  for  it 
has,  in  proportion,  the  largest  brain  of  ai^, 
even  man  himself  not  excepted.  However, 
this  animal  is  possessed  of  but  very  few  advan- 
tages over  other  quadrupeds ;  and  the  size  of 
its  brain  furnishes  it  with  few  powers  that 
contribute  to  its  wisdom  or  its  preservation. 

This  animal  difiers  also  in  the  formation  of 
its  tongue  from  all  other  quadrupeds.*  It  is 
forked  or  slit  at  the  end,  like  that  of  serpent^ 
but  for  what  purpose  it  is  thus  singularly  con- 
trived, we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  We  are 
much  better  informed  with  respect  to  a  third 
singularity  in  its  conformation,  which  is,  that 
the  Jbramen  ovale  in  the  heart  is  open.  Those 
who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  anatomy, 
know9  that  the  veins  uniting  bring  their  blood 
to  the  heart,  which  sends  it  into  the  lungs, 
and  from  thence  it  returns  to  the  heart  again 
to  be '  distributed  through  the  whole   body. 


exceedingly  In  the  different  species.  The  fuU-gfxvwn 
bottle.no8e  seal  measures  from  eleven  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  and  from  seven  to  eleven  fn  circumference  ;  the 
length  of  the  morse  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  and  that 
of  the  common  seal  is  only  from  four  to  six  feet.  Hie 
flesh  of  some  species  Is  held  in  considerable  estimation, 
while  that  of  others  is  scarcely  eatable,  even  by  sailors 
long  confined  to  salt  food. 

Few  quadrupeds  are  more  extensively  difiused,  in  the 
different  species,  than  the  seals.  They  In  general  seem 
to  prefer  cold  climates,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  sea  on 
the  shores  of  which  they  are  not  found.  The  appearance 
of  the  common  seal  is  quite  femillar  on  the  northern  and 
western  shores  of  Scotland.  Though  properly  a  marine 
animal,  the  seal  Is  found  in  fresh  water  lakes,  as  those  «l 
Baikal,  Ladoga,  and  Onega;  but  In  such  situations  it  is 
of  an  unusually  small  size,  but  so  fet  as  to  appear  almoat 
a  shapeless  mass.  Seals,  indeed,  become  in  general 
very  fet.  Their  oil,  as  well  as  their  skins,  are  impor- 
tant objects  of  commerce.  The  oil  is  pure,  and  adapted 
to  all  the  purposes  for  which  whale  oil  Is  vacd ;  and  the 
skins  are  extensively  employed  by  trunk-makers,  sad. 
dlers,  hatters,  and  others.  Expeditions  are  fitted  out 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  catching  seals.  The  Americans,  in  particular, 
annually  visit  the  South  Seas  in  search  of  these  quadru- 
peds. A  "sealing"  voyage,  with  them,  sometimes 
lasts  three  or  more  years,  arid  the  crews  are  exposed  to 
very  great  hardships:  they  are  often  left  in  detachments 
upon  small  desert  islands  for  montlis,  for  the  purpose  of 
bunting  the  animals  to  greater  advantage ;  and  years 
have  sometimes  elapsed  bofore  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  a  release. 

*  Although  deficient  In  their  organs  of  sense,  and  the 
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Animals,  however, before  they  are  bom,  make 
no  use  of  their  lungs;  and  therefore  their 
blood,  without  enterign  their  lungs,  takes  a 
shorter  passage  through  the  very  partition  of 
the  heart,  from  one  of  its  chambers  to  the 
other,  thus  passing  from  the  veins  directly  into 
those  vessels  that  drive  it  through  the  whole 
frame.  But  the  moment  the  animal  is  brought 
forth,  the  passage  through  the  partition,  which 
passage  is  called  the  ^romen  ova/e,  closes  up, 
and  continues  closed  for  ever  ;  for  the  blood 
then  takes  its  longest  course  through  the  lungs 
to  return  to  the  other  chamber  of  the  heart 
again.  Now  the  seal's  heart  resembles  that 
of  an  infant  in  the  womb,  for  the  foramen  ovale 
never  closes  ;'  and  although  the  blood  of  this 
animal  commonly  circulates  through  the  lungs, 
yet  it  can  circulate  without  their  assistance, 
as  was  observed  above,  by  a  shorter  way. 
From  hence,  therefore,  we  see  the  manner  in 
which  this  animal  is  adapted  for  continuing 
under  water ;  for,  being  under  no  immediate 
necessity  of  breathing,  the  vital  motions  are 
still  carried  on  while  it  continues  at  the  hot- 
tom :  so  that  it  can  pursue  its  prey  in  that 
element,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  delights  and 
advantages  of  ours. 

The  water  is  the  seaPs  usual  habitation ,  and 
whatever  fish  it  can  catch  its  food.  Though 
not  equal  in  instinct  and  cunning  to  some  ter- 
restrial animals,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
mute  tenants  of  that  element  in  which  it 


general  formation  of  their  membera,  seals  display  un- 
usual sagacity,  which  goes  to  proTe  the  Influence  of  the 
brain  in  all  that  is  intellectual.  Of  three  seals  in  the 
French  menagerie,  upon  which  M.  F.  Cuvier  made  ob- 
serTations,  none  of  them  experienced  fear  in  the  pre. 
scnce  of  man,  or  any  other  animal.  Nothing  ever  in- 
duced  them  to  fly,  except  approaching  so  near  as  to 
excite  in  them  the  apprehension  of  being  trodden  under 
foot,  and  even  in  this  case  they  only  avoided  the  danger 
by  removing  to  a  little  distance.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
would  sometimes  threaten  with  its  voice,  and  strilte 
with  its  paw ;  but  it  would  never  bite,  except  in  the 
last  extremity.  In  tailing  their  food,  they  evinced  a 
similar  gentleness  of  character.  Though  ^ery  voracious, 
they  could  behold  it  withdrawn  from  them  without  fear 
or  resistance.  They  would  iufler  the  fish  which  had 
been  just  given  them  to  be  taken  away  with  impunity, 
and  some  young  dogs,  to  which  one  of  those  seals  was 
attached,  would  amuse  themselves  in  snatching  the  fish 
from  his  mouth  which  he  was  just  ready  to  swallow, 
without  his  testifying  the  least  auger.  When  two  seals, 
however,  were  allowed  to  eat  together,  the  usual  result 
was  a  combat  carried  on  with  their  paws*  which  ended 
by  the  weakest  or  roost  timid  leaving  the  field  In  posses- 
sion of  his  antagonist. 

With  the  exception  of  some  species  o^  the  monkey, 
there  is  scarcely  any  wild  animal  more  easily  tamed  than 
the  seal,  or  capable  of  a  stronger  degree  of  attachment. 
One  of  the  individuals  before-mentioned,  showed,  at 
first,  some  degree  of  shyness,  and  fled  at  the  show  of 
caresses  ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  his  fear  was  totally  at  an 
end.  He  soon  discovered  the  nature  and  intent  of  such 
movements,  and  his  confidence  became  unbounded. 
This  same  phoca  was  shut  up  with  two  little  dogs,  who 


chiefly  resides.  Although  it  can  continue  for 
several  minutes  under  water,  yet  it  is  notable, 
like  fishes,  to  remain  there  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  a  seal  may  be  drowned,  like  any 
other  terrestrial  animal.  Thus  it  seems  super- 
ior, in  some  respects,  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
elements, and  inferior  in  many  more.  Although 
furnished  with  legs,  it  is,  in  some  measure, 
deprived  of  all  the  advantages  of  them.'  They 
are  shut  up  within  its  body,  while  nothing 
appears  but  the  extremities  of  them,  and  these 
furnished  with  very  little  motion,  but  to  serve 
them  as  fins  in  the  water.  The  hind  feet,  indeed, 
being  turned  backwards,  are  entirely  useless 
upon  land;  so  that  when  the  animal  is  obliged 
to  move,  it  drags  itself  forward  like  a  reptile, 
and  with  an  effort  more  painful.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  obliged  to  use  its  fore-feet,  which 
though  very  short,  serve  to  give  it  such  a  de- 
gree of  swiftness  that  a  man  cannot  readily 
overtake  it ;  and  it  runs  towards  the  sea.  As 
it  is  thus  awkwardly  formed  for  going  upon 
land,  it  is  seldom  found  at  any  distance  from 
the  sea-shore,  but  continues  to  bask  upon  the 
rocks  ;  and  when  disturbed  always  plunges 
down  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

The  seal  is  a  social  animal,  and  wherever 
it  frequents,  numbers  are  generally  seen  to- 
gether. They  are  found  in  every  climate, 
but  in  the  north  and  icy  seas  they  are  particu. 
larly  numerous.  It  is  on  those  shores,  which 
are  less  inhabited  than  ours,  and  where  tlie 


used  to  mount  upon  his  back,  bark  at,  and  seemed  to 
bite  him ;  and  although  sports  of  this  kind  were  at  vari- 
ance with  his  habits  and  nature,  he  soon  learned  to 
appreciate  their  motive,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  them. 
He  never  replied  to  them,  but  by  gentle  strokes  of  his 
paw,  which  seemed  rather  intended  to  excite  than  tp 
repress  them.  If  the  dogs  escaped  he  would  follow  them, 
though  walking  over  ground  covered  with  stones  and 
mud  must  have  been  a  painful  eflbrt  to  him;  and  when 
cold  weather  came,  he  and  the  dogs  would  lie  closely 
together,  to  keep  each  other  warm. 

Another  was  peculiarly  attached  to  the  person  who 
had  the  care  of  him  ;  he  soon  learned  to  know  this  per. 
son  at  any  distance  within  his  range  of  vision.  He  would 
bold  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him  while  he  was  present,  and 
run  forward  the  moment  he  saw  him  approach.  Hunger, 
to  be  sure,  entered  for  someUiiug  into  the  afiection  he 
testified  towards  his  keepers.  The  continual  attention 
which  he  paid  to  every  motion  connected  with  the  gratf . 
fication  of  his  appetite  had  made  him  remark,  at  the  dl^ 
tance  of  sixty  paces,  the  pkce  which  contained  his  food, 
although  it  was  devoted  to  several  other  uses,  and  though 
It  was  entered  but  twice  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  pro. 
curing  his  nutriment.  If  he  was  at  liberty  when  his 
keeper  approached  to  feed  him,  he  would  run  forward, 
and  solicit  his  food  by  lively  motions  of  his  head  and  the 
most  expressive  glances  of  his  eye.  This  animal  ex- 
hibited many  other  instances  of  considerable  intelligence. 

>  I  have  followed  the  usual  observations  of  naturalists 
with  respect  to  the/orawten  ovale  in  this  animal:  1  have 
many  reasons,  however,  to  incline  me  to  think  that  the 

foramm  is  not  entirely  open.  But  this  Is  not  the  piact 
for  a  critical  inquiry  of  this  kind. — GoldsmUh, 

>  Bufion. 
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fish  resort  in  greater  abundance,  that  they  are 
Been  by  ihousandsy  like  flocks  of  sheep,  bask- 
ing on  tlie  rocks,  and  suckling  their  young. 
There  they  keep  watch  like  other  gregarious 
animals;  and,  if  an  enemy  appear,  instantly 
plunge  all  together  into  the  water.  In  fine 
weather  they  more  usually  employ  their  time 
in  fishing ;  and  generally  come  on  shore  in 
tempests  and  storms.  The  seal  seems  the  only 
animal  that  takes  delight  in  these  tremendous 
conflicts  of  nature.  In  the  midst  of  thunders 
and  torrents,  when  every  other  creature  takes 
refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  elements^  the  seals 
are  seen  by  thousands  sporting  alone  the 
shore,  and  delighted  with  the  universal  dis- 
order  !  This,  however,  may  arise  from  the 
sea  being  at  that  time  too  turbulent  for  them 
to  reside  in;  and  they  may  then  particularly 
come  upon  land  when  unable  to  resist  the 
shock  of  their  more  usual  element 

As  seals  are  gregarious,  so  are  they  also 
animals  of  passage,  and  perhaps  the  only 
quadrupeds  that  migrate  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another.  The  generality  of  quadru- 
peds are  contented  with  their  native  plains 
and  forests,  and  seldom  stray  except  when 
necessity  or  fear  impels  them.  fiut  seals 
change  their  habitation,  and  are  seen  in  vast 
multitudes  directing  their  course  from  one 
continent  to  another.^  On  the  northern  coasts 
of  Greenland  they  are  seen  to  retire  in  July, 
and  to  return  aeain  in  September.  This  time 
it  is  supposed  they  go  in  pursuit  of  food.  But 
they  make  a  second  departure  in  March,  to 
cast  their  young,  and  return  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  young  and  all,  in  a  great  body  to- 
gether,  observing  in  their  route  a  certain  fixed 
time  and  track,  like  birds  of  passage.  When 
they  go  upon  this  expedition,  they  are  seen  in 
great  droves,  for  many  days  together,  making 
towards  the  north,  takine  that  part  of  the  sea 
most  free  from  ice,  and  going  still  forward 
into  those  seas  where  man  cannot  follow.  In 
what  manner  they  return,  or  by  what  passage, 
is  utterly  unknown  ;  it  is  only  observed,  that 
when  they  leave  the  coasts  to  go  upon  this 
expedition,  they  are  all  extremely  fat,  but 
on  their  return  they  come  home  excessively 
lean.  * 


1  KranU,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

*  The  Greenlanders  have  three  ways  of  taking  seals ; 
either  singly  with  the  bladder,  or  in  company  by  the 
clapper  hunt,  or  in  the  winter  on  the  ice ;  to  which 
peculiar  methods  that  of  shooting  may  now  be  added. 

When  the  Greenlander,  properly  equipped  for  hunting, 
observes  the  harp  seal,  he  endeavours  to  surprise  it  una- 
wares,  and  approaches  with  the  wind  and  sun  in  his 
back  that  he  may  not  be  seen  or  beard  by  ft.  When  he 
comes  within  four,  five,  or  six  fathoms  of  the  animal,  all 
his  implements  being  in  previous  readiness,  he  tranters 
the  oar  to  his  l«ft  hand,  and  taking  the  harpoon  (to  which 
an  inflated  bladder  is  attached  by  a  long  string)  in  his 
right,  launches  it  with  all  his  force  against  the  seal. 


The  females,  in  our  climate,  bring  forth  in 
winter,  and  rear  their  young  upon  some  sand- 
bank, rock,  or  desolate  island,  at  some  dis. 
tance  from  the  continent.  When  they  suckle 
their  young,  they  sit  up  on  their  hinder-legs 


The  moment  the  animal  is  pierced,  the  man  throws  tbe 
bladder,  tied  to  the  end  of  the  string,  into  the  water,  on 
the  same  side  that  tbe  seal  runs  and  dives,  which  it  in. 
fitantly  does  like  a  dart.  The  seal  often  drags  the  blad- 
der under  water;  but,  from  its  size,  it  Is  so  great  an  im- 
pediment, that  the  animal  soon  tires,  and  must  c«me  up 
again  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  take  breath.  The 
man  hastens  to  the  spot  where  he  sees  the  bladder  as- 
cend, and  as  soon  as  the  seal  appears,  throws  an  un. 
barbed  lance  against  it.  This  lance  always  eomes  oat  of 
the  wound  it  has  inflicted,  and  the  man  cootinnes  to  em- 
ploy it  until  the  seal  is  quite  exhausted,  when  he  nms  a 
smaller  lance  into  it,  and  kills  it  outright ;  but  he  Im. 
mediately  after  closes  the  wound  in  order  to  preserve  tbe 
blood. 

Of  tbe  several  species  of  seal  found  in  Greenlsmd, 
only  enoy  the  harp  seal,  called  by  the  natives  attarMoJkf 
which  is  the  most  stupid  and  careless,  can  be  caught  in 
this  manner.  Several  other  species,  more  careful  or 
timid,  are  taken  by  several  men  in  company,  in  what 
Crenti  calls  the  "  clapper-hunt"  In  this  process  the 
men  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  frighten  them  under  water 
by  clapping,  shouting,  and  throwing  stones;  but  aa  the 
seals  must  come  to  the  surface  at  frequent  intervale  to 
draw  breath,  the  men  again  persecute  them,  until  at  la&i 
the  animals  are  obliged  to  remain  so  long  under  water, 
that  when  they  do  come  up,  they  stay  so  long  at  the  sui^ 
&ce  as  to  afford  the  men  an  easy  opportunity  of  efiecting 
their  destruction. 

The  third  method  of  killing  seals  (upon  the  ke)  is 
mostly  practised  in  Disko,  where  the  bays  are  froaen 
over  in  the  winter.  Severid  methods  of  proceeding  ara 
adopted.  The  seals  themselves  sometimes  make  holes 
in  the  ice,  at  which  they  come  to  breathe.  Near  such  a 
hole  the  Greenlander  seats  himself  upon  a  stool,  resting 
his  feet  on  one  that  is  lower  to  keep  them  from  the  cold: 
he  thus  sits  watching;  and  when  tiw  animal  comes  and 
puts  its  nose  to  the  hole,  he  pierces  it  instantly  with  his 
harpoon ;  and  then,  breaking  tbe  hole  larger,  he  draws 
it  out  and  kills  it  quite.  Another  method  is  for  a  man 
to  lie  along  upon  his  belly,  on  a  kind  of  sledge  near  other 
holes  from  which  tbe  seals  come  out  occasionally  upon 
the  ice  to  bask  themselves  In  the  sun.  Near  this  great 
opening  another  small  one  is  made,  at  which  another 
man  Is  stationed  who  holds,  inserted  through  it,  a  har- 
poon with  an  unusually  long  shaft  or  pole.  The  man  who 
lies  upon  the  ice  looks  into  the  large  hole  until  he  per- 
ceives a  seal  under  the  harpoon  ;  he  then  makes  a  signal 
to  the  other  man,  who  instantly  thrusts  down  the  weapon 
with  all  his  strength,  to  run  the  animal  through. 

If  a  Greenlander  happens  to  See  a  seal  near  its  hole 
upon  the  ice,  he  slides  along  upon  his  belly  towards  it, 
wagging  his  head  and  imitating  the  grunting  of  a  seal, 
so  that  the  poor  animal,  concluding  it  to  be  one  of  its 
own  harmless  companions,  allows  the  man  to  come  neai 
enough  to  pierce  It  with  his  long  dart. 

When  the  current  weare  a  large  opening  in  the  ice 
in  spring,  the  Greenlandera  station  themselves  all 
around  it,  wailing  till  the  seals  come  in  large  droves 
thither  to  take  breath,  when  they  kill  them  with  their 
harpoons.  Nfany  also  are  killed  on  the  ice  while  they 
lie  sleeping  and  snoring  In  the  sun. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  the  seal,  as 
observed  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  is  given 
in  the  '  Fauna  Orcadensis '  of  the  Rev.  George  Low, 
minister  of  Birsa  and  Haray,  from  which  we  extract  thr 
following  particulare. 
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^hile  these,  which  are  at  first  white,  with 
woolly  hair,  cling  to  the  teats,  of  which  there 
are  four  in  number,  near  the  navel.'  In  this 
manner  the  young  continue  in  the  place  where 
they  are  brought  forth,  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
days  ;  after  which  the  dam  brings  them  down 
to  the  water,  and  accustoms  them  to  swim  and 
get  their  food  by  their  own  industry.  As 
each  litter  never  exceeds  above  three  or  four, 
so  the  animal's  cares  are  not  much  divided, 
and  the  education  of  her  little  ones  is  soon 
completed.  In  fact,  the  young  are  particu- 
larly docile  ;  they  understand  the  mother  s 
voice  amonfi"  the  numerous  bleatiiigs  of  the 
rest  of  the  old  ones  ;  they  mutually  assist  each 
other  in  danger,  and  are  perfectly  obedient  to 
her  call.  Thus  early  accustomed  to  subjec 
tion,they  continue  to  live  in  society,  hunt  and 
herd  together,  and  have  a  variety  of  tones  by 
which  they  encourage  to  pursue,  or  warn  each 
other  of  danger.     Some  compare  their  voices 


Seals  are  Tery  Dumeroos  in  these  parts,  especially  In 
the  desert  isles  or  sea-rocks  that  are  separated  from  the 
land:  there  they  lie  in  droves  when  the  sea  is  low,  and 
in  season  bring  forth  their  young. 

The  seal  swims  with  great  rapidity,  and,  before  a 
gale  of  wind,  is  fiill  of  frolic,  jumping  and  tumbling 
about,  sometimes  throwing  itself  entirely  out  of  the 
water,  and  performing  many  awlcward  gambols,  at  last 
retiring  to  its  wonted  rock  or  caTem,  and  there  remain- 
ing till  the  storm  Is  oTer.  Seals  seem  to  have  much  cu- 
rioslty.  If  people  are  passing  in  hotJlk  they  often  come 
up  very  close,  stare  at  them,  and  follow  them  a  consider- 
able time.  If  the  people  are  speaking  loud,  they  seem 
to  pay  much  attention,  and  to  exhibit  some  surprise. 
The  church  of  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  is  situated  near  a  small 
sandy  bay,  which  is  much  frequented  by  these  animals; 
and  Mr  Low  used  to  observe  that  when  the  bell  rung  for 
divine  service,  all  the  seals  within  hearing  would  swim 
directly  for  the  shore,  and  would  remain  while  the  bells 
continued  ringing,  looking  about  with  much  appearance 
of  wonder,  but  witiiout  alarm. 

Numbers  of  seals  are  yearly  caught  upon  the  northern 
coasts,  both  with  nets  and  shot,  for  the  sake  cbieHy  of 
the  skins  and  oil.  Mr  Liow  was  credibly  informed  that 
in  North  Rooaldsha  they  were  taken  also  for  eating, 
and  that  veiy  good  hams  were  made  firom  them.  He 
had  seen  large  numbers  of  seals  cut  up,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  the  young  ones  might  eat  tolerably  well ;  but  the 
flesh  of  the  old  onee  Is  coarse-grained  and  black,  and  must 
be  very  uidifferent  food.  We  are  not  so  much  surprised 
as  Mr  Low  that  the  people  of  Ronaldsha  should  eat  seals. 
He  was  probably  aware,  from  Pennant,  that  seals  formerly 
found  a  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great  even  in  England, 
as  appears  from  the  bill  of  flare  of  the  Aunoua  feast  given 
by  Archbishop  Neville  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
which  states  that  several  were  provided  on  that  occasion. 

Mr  Low  also  informs  us  that  in  his  time  (he  died  in 
1 795)  a  ship  went  annually  from  Pomona  (as  we  understand 
him)  to  Soliskerry,  and  seldom  returned  without  800  or 
300  seals.  She  was  manned  with  between  thirty  and 
forty  men,  who,  as  soon  as  they  came  up  with  the  rock, 
Ianded,^-except  a  few  who  remained  on  board  to  receive 
what  the  others  killed, — and  immediately  surrounded 
the  seals  which  were  then  on  it.  One  party,  armed 
with  clubs,  commenced  knocking  them  on  the  head,  and 
another  employed  itself  in  Jackingt  that  is,  cutting  off 
the  skin  with  the  blubber  on  it,  while  another  party  put 
the  produce  on  board.  They  continued  this  as  long  as 
any  seals  remained ;  and  when  their  task  was  accoro- 


to  the  bleating  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  interrupted 
now  and  then  by  the  barking  of  angry  does, 
and  sometimes  the  shriller  notes  of  a  cat.  All 
along  the  shore,  each  has  its  own  peculiar 
rock,  of  which  it  takes  possession,  and  where 
it  sleeps  when  fatigued  with  fishing,  uninter. 
nipted  by  any  of  the  rest  The  only  season 
when  their  social  spirit  seems  to  forsake  them, 
is  that  when  they  feel  the  influences  of  natu. 
ral  desire.  They  then  tight  most  desperately, 
and  the  male  that  is  victorious  keeps  all  the 
females  to  himself.  Their  combats,  on  these 
occasions,  are  managed  with  great  obstinacy, 
and  yet  great  justice  :  two  are  never  seen  to 
fall  upon  one  together ;  but  each  has  its  an- 
tagonist, and  all  fight  an  equal  battle,  till  one 
alone  becomes  victorious. 

We  are  not  certainly  informed  how  long 
the  females  continue  pregnant ;  hut  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  time  which  intervenes  between 
their  departure  from  the  Greenland  coasts  and 

pllshed,  they  hastened  on  board  and  set  sail,  as  they  were 
in  danger  from  the  weather  while  they  remained,  as, 
if  it  blew  up.  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  to 
their  boats.  When  they  returned  home,  the  *<  jacks" 
were  divided,  and  sold  by  public  auction,  producing  Ave 
or  six  shillings  each ;  and  each  man  generally  got  about 
thirty  shillings  lor  his  share,  after  allowing  a  third  for 
the  vessel,  and  something  more  than  a  common  share  for 
the  master.  When  the  <*  jacks"  were  sold,  the  blnbber 
was  cut  from  the  skin  and  boiled  down  into  oil,  which 
sold  well.  The  skius  were  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the 
houses  till  dry,  and  were  then  sold  to  the  trunk.makers 
and  others  for  eight^pence  or  a  shilling  a-piece,  small 
and  great.  Mr  Low  adds  that  the  local  tanners  dressed 
the  seal-skin  both  for  shoes  and  breeches,  but  tliey  did 
not  answer  veiy  well  for  the  former,  being  soil  and 
spongy,  but,  when  properly  managed,  they  did  well  for 
breeches.  They  were  also  dressed,  with  the  hair  on, 
for  saddle-covers;  and  very  beautlAiI  skins  are  some- 
times made  into  waistcoats. 

The  following  species  of  seals  are  figured  in  the  eoUmrtd 
Plait  42, 

Figs.  1  and  2.  Tub  Haap  Seal  {l^oea  Oroenfandiea), 
18  abont  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  lemarkable  for  changing 
its  colour  in  its  advance  to  maturity. 

Fig.  8.  PaNif  ant's  Pibd  Seal  (PJIoed  Bicolor).  This 
Qpedes  takes  its  name  from  its  diversity  of  colour. 

Fig.  4.  llARDLiDSBAi.<PAoca(ftsco/or).  An  inhabitant 
of  the  Northern  8eas,  which  takes  its  popular  name  from 
the  singular  variegations  of  its  body. 

Fig.  5.  CouMON  Sbal  of  the  Scotch  coasts  {Phoca 
vitulina).  It  is  said  to  inhabit  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
large  lakes  of  fresh  water  m  Russia  and  Siberia.  This  Seal 
bea>met  white  in  old  age.   It  is  very  common  on  our 


Fig.  6.  Walrus  or  Sba-horsb  {Trichecut  Lutfueiu). 
The  walrus  is  a  genus  of  the  Phocids  or  Seal  family,  but 
differs  from  them  in  the  craninm  and  teeth.  Its  canine  tusks 
are  directed  downwards,  and  are  aometimes  two  feet  long. 
It  feeds  on  sheU>fish  and  marine  vegetables.  It  waa  formerly 
abundant  in  the  Norwegian  Seas,  but  is  now  driven  farther 
north.  It  appears  to  be  monogamous,  and  the  female  is 
said  to  produce,  whether  on  shore  or  on  the  ioe,  only  one 
at  a  birth.  The  flesh  it  highly  valued  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  our  own  northeni  voyagers  have 
often  found  it  an  acceptable  repast 

Fig.  7.  I'hb  Fur  Sbal  of  commerce  (O/arta  Ftdkltmdica). 
An  inhabitant  of  the  Falkland  Isles. 

>  Coecnt  in  ?.ttore  resiipinata  femins.— Zui.  StfH, 
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their  return,  they  cannot  go  above  seven  or 
eight  months  at  the  farthest  How  long  this 
animal  lives  is  also  unknown  :  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  knew  in  Ireland,  kept  two  of  them, 
which  he  had  taken  very  young,  in  his  house 
for  ten  years ;  and  they  appeared  to  have  the 
marks  of  age  at  the  time  I  saw  them,  for  they 
were  grown  gray  about  the  muzzle  ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  they  did  not  live  many  years 
longer.  In  their  natural  state  the  old  ones 
are  seen  verv  fat  and  torpid,  separated  from 
the  rest,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  incapable  of 
procreatipn. 

As  their  chief  food  is  fish,  so  they  are  very 
expert  at  pursuing  and  catching  it  In  those 
places  where  the  herrings  are  seen  in  shoals, 
the  seals  frequent  and  <&stroy  them  by  thou, 
sands.  When  the  herring  retires,  the  seal  b 
then  obliged  to  hunt  after  fish  that  are  stronger 
and  more  capable  of  evading  the  pursuit: 
however,  they  are  very  swift  in  deep  waters, 
dive  with  great  rapidity,  and,  while  the  spec- 
tator  eyes  the  spot  at  which  they  disappear, 
they  are  seen  to  emerge  at  above  a  hundred 
vards  distance.  The  weaker  fishes,  therefore, 
have  no  other  means  to  escape  their  tvranny, 
but  by  darting  into  the  shallows.  The  seal 
has  been  seen  to  pursue  a  mullet,  which  is  a 
swift  swimmer,  and  to  turn  it  to  and  fro  in 
deep  water»  as  a  hound  does  a  hare  on  land. 
The  mullet  has  been  seen  trying  every  art  of 
evasion ;  and  at  last  swimming  into  shallow 
water,  in  hopes  of  escaping.  There,  how. 
ever,  the  seal  followed ;  so  that  the  little 
animal  had  no  other  way  left  to  escape,  but  to 
throw  itself  on  one  side,  by  which  means  it 
darted  into  shoaler  water  than  it  could  have 
swam  in  with  the  belly  undermost ;  and  thus 
at  last  it  got  free. 

As  they  are  thus  the  tyrants  of  the  element 
in  which  they  chiefly  reside,  so  they  are  not 
very  fearful  even  upon  land,  except  on  those 
shores  which  are  thickly  inhabited,  and  from 
whence  they  have  been  frequently  pursued* 
Along  the  desert  coasts,  where  they  are  seldom 
interrupted  by  man,  they  seem  to  be  very 
bold  and  courageous;  if  attacked  with  stones, 
like  dogs,  they  bite  such  as  are  thrown  against 
them;  if  encountered  more  closely,  they  make 
a  desperate  resistance,  and,  while  they  have 
any  life,  attempt  to  annoy  their  enemy.  Some 
have  been  known,  even  while  they  were  skin- 
ning, to  turn  round  and  seize  their  butchers ; 
but  thev  are  generally  despatched  by  a  stun- 
ning blow  on  the  nose.  They  usually  sleep 
soundly  when  not  frequently  disturbed;  and 
that  is  the  time  when  the  hunters  surprise 
them.  The  Europeans  who  go  into  the  Green, 
land  seas  upon  the  whale  fishery,  surround 
them  with  nets,  and  knock  them  on  the  head ; 
but  the  Greenlanders,  who  are  unprovided 
with  BO  expensive  an  apparatust  destroy  them 


in  a  different  manner.  One  of  these  little 
men  paddles  away  in  his  boat,  and  when  he 
sees  a  seal  asleep  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  darts 
his  lance,  and  that  with  such  unerring  aim, 
that  it  never  fails  to  bury  its  point  in  the  atii- 
mat's  side.  The  seal,  feeling  itself  wounded, 
instantly  plunges  from  the  top  of  the  took, 
lance  and  all,  into  the  sea,  and  dives  to  the 
bottom;  but  the  lance  has  a  bladder  tied  to  one 
end,  which  keeps  buoyant,  and  resists  the 
animals  descent ;  so  that  every  time  the  seal 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  water  the  Greenlander 
strikes  it  with  his  oar,  until  he  at  last  des- 
patches  it  But,  in  our  climate,  the  seals  are 
much  more  wary,  and  seldom  suffer  the  hunt- 
ers to  come  near  them.  They  are  often  seen 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  Cornish  coast,  basking 
in  the  sun,  or  upon  the  inaccessible  cliffs  left 
dry  by  the  tide.  There  they  continue,  ex.^ 
tremefy  watchful,  and  never  sleep  long  with- 
out moving  ;  seldom  longer  than  a  minute  ;  for 
then  they  raise  their  heads,  and  if  they  see 
no  danger,  they  lie  down  again,  raising  and 
reclining  their  heads  alternately,  at  intervals 
of  about  a  minute  each.  The  only  method, 
therefore,  that  can  be  taken, is  to  shoot  them: 
if  they  chance  to  escape,  they  hasten  towards 
the  deep,  flinging  stones  and  dirt  behind  them 
as  they  scramble  along,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressing  their  pain,  or  their  fears,  by  the 
most  distressful  cry ;  if  they  happen  to  be 
overtaken,  they  make  a  vigorous  resistance 
with  their  feet  and  teeth,  till  they  are  killed. 

The  seal  is  taken  for  the  sake  of  its  skin, 
and  for  the  oil  its  fat  yields.  The  former  sells 
for  about  four  shillings ;  and,  when  dressed,  is 
very  useful  in  covering  trunks,  making  waist- 
coats, shot-pouches,  and  several  other  conven- 
iences. The  flesh  of  this  animal  formerly 
found  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  At  a 
feast  provided  by  Archbishop  Neville,  for 
Edward  the  Fourth,  there  were  twelve  seals 
and  porpoises  provided,  among  other  extraor- 
dinary rarities. 

As  a  variety  of  this  animal,  we  may  men- 
tion the  sBA-LiON,  described  in  Anson's  Voy- 
ages. This  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
former ;  being  from  eleven  to  eighteen  feet 
long.  J t  is  so  fat,  that  when  the  skin  is  taken 
off,  the  blubber  lies  a  foot  thick  all  round  the 
body.  It  seems  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
seal,  not  only  in  its  size,  but  also  in  its  food  ; 
for  it  is  often  seen  to  graze  along  the  shore, 
and  to  feed  upon  the  long  grass  that  grows  up 
along  the  edges  of  brooks.  Its  cry  is  very 
various,  sometimes  resembling  the  neighing 
of  a  horse,  and  sometimes  the  grunting  of  a 
hog.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  largest  of 
the  seal  family. 
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The  morse  is  an  animal  of  the  seal  kind  ; 
but  differing  from  the  rest,  in  a  very  particu- 
lar formation  of  the  teeth,  having  two  large 
tusks  growing  from  the  upper  jaw,  shaped 
like  those  of  an  elephant^  but  directed  down, 
wards ;  whereas,  in  the  elephant,  they  grow 
upright,  like  horns ;  it  also  wants  the  cutting 
teetli,  both  above  and  below  :  as  to  the  rest, 
it  pretty  much  resembles  a  seal,  except  that 
it  is  much  larger,  being  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen feet  long.  The  morses  are  also  generally 
seen  to  frequent  the  same  places  that  seals  are 
known  to  reside  in ;  they  have  the  same  habi- 
tudes, the  same  advantages,  and  the  same  im- 
perfections. There  are,  however,  fewer  var- 
ieties  of  the  morse  than  the  seal ;  and  they  are 
rarely  found,  except  in  the  frozen  regions  near 
the  pole.  They  were  formerly  more  numer- 
ous than  at  present ;  and  the  savage  natives 
of  the  coasts  of  Greenland  destroyed  them  in 
much  greater  quantities,  before  those  seas 
were  visited  by  European  ships  upon  the 
whale-fishery,  than  now.  Whether  these  ani. 
mals  have  been  since  actually  thinned  by  the 
fishers,  or  have  removed  to  some  more  distant 
and  unfrequented  shores,  is  not  known  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Greenlanders,  who  once 
had  plenty^  are  now  obliged  to  toil  more  as- 
siduously  for  subsistence  ;  and  as  the  quantity 
of  their  provisions  decrease,  for  they  live  mostly 
upon  seals,  the  numbers  of  that  poor  people 
are  every  day  diminishing.  As  to  the  teeth, 
they  are  generally  from  two  to  three  feet  long ; 
ana  the  ivory  is  much  more  esteemed  than  that 
of  the  elephant,  being  whiter  and  harder.  The 
fishers  have  been  known  formerly  to  kill  three 
or  four  hundred  at  once  ;  and  along  those 
Khores  where  they  chiefly  frequented,  their 
bones  are  still  seen  lying  in  prodigious  quanti- 
ties. In  this  manner  a  supply  of  provisions, 
which  would  have  supported  the  Greenland 
nation  for  ages,  has  been,  in  a  few  years, 
sacrificed  to  those  who  did  not  use  them,  but 
who  sought  them,  for  the  purposes  of  avarice 
and  luxury* 

THX  MATf ATI. 

We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  an  animal 
that  terminates  the  boundary  between  quadru- 
peds and  fishes.  Instead  of  a  creature  prey- 
ing among  the  deeps,  and  retiring  upon  land 
for  repose  or  refreshment,  we  have  here  an 
animal  that  never  leaves  the  water,  and  is 
enabled  to  live  only  there.  It  cannot  be 
called  a  quadruped,  as  it  has  but  two  legs 
onlv ;  nor  can  it  be  called  a  fish,  as  it  is  covered 
with  hair.  In  short,  it  forms  the  link  that 
unites  tljose  two  great  tribes  to  each  other  ; 


and  may  be  indisoririiAnately  called  the  last  of 
beasts,  or  the  first  of  fishes. 

We  have  seen*the  seal  approaching  nearly 
to  the  aquatic  tribes,  by  having  its  hind  legs 
thrown  back  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and 
forming  something  that  resembled  the  tail  of 
a  fish;  but  upon  examining  the  skeleton  of 
that  animal,  its  title  to  the  rank  of  a  quadru- 
ped was  observed  plainly  to  appear,  having  all 
the  bones  of  the  hinder  legs  and  feet  as  com- 
plete  as  any  other  animal  whatsoever. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  a  creature  that 
not  only  wants  the  external  appearance  of 
hinder  legs,  but,  when  examined  internally, 
will  be  found  to  want  them  altogether.  The 
Manati  is  somewhat  shaped  in  Uie  head  and 
the  body  like  a  seal ;  it  has  also  the  fore  legs 
or  hands  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner, 
short  and  webbed,  but  with  four  claws  only ; 
these  also  are  shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the 
former  animal,  and  placed  nearer  the  head  ; 
so  that  it  can  scarcely  assist  its  motions  upon 
land.  But  it  is  in  the  hinder  parts  that  it 
chiefly  difiers  from  all  others  of  the  seal  kind  ; 
for  the  tail  is  perfectly  that  of  a  fish,  being 
spread  out  broad  like  a  fan,  and  wanting  even 
the  vestiges  of  those  bones  which  make  the  legs 
and  feet  in  others  of  its  kind.  The  largest  of 
these  are  about  twenty-six  feet  in  length  ;  the 
skin  is  blackish,  very  tough  and  hard  ;  when 
cut  as  black  as  ebony ;  and  there  are  a  few 
hairs  scattered,  like  bristles,  of  about  an  inch 
long.  The  eyes  are  very  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  animal's  head;  and  the  ear-holes,  for 
it  has  no  external  ears,  are  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  admit  a  pin's  head.  The  tongue 
is  so  short,  that  some  have  pretended  it  has 
none  at  all ;  and  the  teeth  are  composed  only 
of  two  solid  white  bones,  running  the  whole 
length  of  both  jaws,  and  formed  merely  for 
chewing,  and  not  tearing  its  vegetable  food. 
The  female  has  breasts  placed  forward,  like 
those  of  a  woman;  and  she  brings  forth  but 
one  at  a  time:  this  she  holds  with  her  paws 
to  her  bosom;  there  it  sticks,  and  accompanies 
her  wherever  she  goes. 

This  animal  can  scarcely  be  called  amphi- 
bious, as  it  never  entirely  leaves  the  water, 
only  advancing  the  head  out  of  the  stream  to 
reach  the  grass  on  the  river  sides.  Its  food 
is  entirely  upon  vegetables;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  never  found  far  in  the  open  sea,  but  chiefly 
in  the  large  rivers  of  South  America  ;  and 
often  above  two  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  seas  near  Kamschatka, 
and  feeds  upon  the  weeds  that  grow  near  the 
shore.  There  are  likewise  level  greens  at  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  Indian  bays,  and  there 
the  manaties  are  harmlessly  seen  grazing 
among  turtles  and  other  crustaceous  fishes, 
neither  giving  nor  fearing  any  disturbance. 
These  animals,  when  unmolested,  keep  to- 
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^ether  in  large  companies,  and  surrdund  their 
young  ones.'  They  bring  forth  most  common- 
ly in  autumn;  and  it  is  supposed  they  go 
with  young  eighteen  months,  tor  the  time  of 
generation  is  in  spring. 

The  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry,  for  the 
only  nobe  it  makes  is  by  fetching  its  breath. 
Its  internal  parts  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
a  horse ;  its  intestines  being  longer,  in  propor. 
tion,  than  those  of  any  other  creature,  the  horse 
only  excepted. 

The  fat  of  the  manati,  which  lies  under  the 
skin,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  has  a  fine 
smell  and  taste,  and  far  exceeds  the  fat  of 
any  sea  animal ;  it  has  this  peculiar  property, 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  not  spoil  it,  nor 
make  it  grow  rancid ;  its  taste  is  like  the  oil 
of  sweet  almcmds ;  and  it  will  serve  very  well, 
in  all  cases,  instead  of  butter:  any  quantity 
may  be  taken  inwardly  with  safety,  for  it  has 
on  other  effect  than  keeping  the  body  open. 

'  Acta  Petropolitana. 


The  fat  of  the  tail  is  of  a  harder  consistence ; 
and,  when  boiled,  is  more  delicate  than  tlie 
former.  The  lean  is  like  beef,  but  more  red ; 
and  may  be  kept  a  long  while,  in  the  hottest 
days,  without  tainting.  It  takes  up  a  long 
time  in  boiling ;  and,  when  done,  eats  like 
beef.  The  fat  of  the  young  ones  is  like  pork; 
the  lean  is  like  veal ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  very  probable  that  this  animal's  flesh  some, 
what  resembles  that  of  turtle;  since  they  are 
fed  in  the  same  element,  and  upon  the  verv 
same  food.  The  turtle  is  a  delicacy  well 
known  among  us:  our  luxuries  are  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  heightened  to  introduce  the  manati; 
which ,  if  it  could  be  brought  over ,  might  singly 
suffice  for  a  whole  corporation  I  < 


*  Among  amphibious  uiimals  may  be  classed  the 
OmithorhyDchus  or  the  duck-biUed  Platypus,  a  cjvature 
discovered  in  Australia,  which  se«^ms  to  be  compounded 
of  the  quadniped  and  the  bird.  This  singular  animal, 
which  lays  eggs  and  hatches  them,  and  yet  suckles  its 
young,  we  shall  describe,  along  with  the  kangaroo,  in 
the  concluding  chapter  un  quadrupeds. 
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BOOKVII. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  MONKEY  KIND— THE  ELEPHANT,  RHINOCEROS,  ETC. 


CHAP.  I. 

ANIMAX8  OF  THS  MONKBT  KIND.* 

QoADRUPBDs  may  be  considered  as  a  numerous 
group,  terminated  on  every  side  by  some  that 


>  Monkeys  form  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Quadnimaiia;  all  the  other  animals  of  that  order  being 
comprehended,  or  rather  confounded.  In  a  distinct  family 
under  the  name  of  Lemurs,  from  the  rightful  owners  of 
which  appellation  many  of  them  difler  most  essentially. 
In  addition  to  the  hands  on  the  posterior  as  well  as 
anterior  members,  with  long  and  flexible  Angers  and 
opposable  thumbs,  which  constitute  the  primary  characters 
of  the  order,  the  monkey  tribe  in  general  is  distinguished 
by  the  following  peculiarities.  Their  incisor  teeth  are 
invariably  four  in  each  jaw,  and  their  molars,  like  those 
of  man,  are  flat  and  surmounted  by  blunted  tubercles. 
The  latter  are  fire  in  number  on  each  side  of  either  jaw, 
in  all  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  in  one 
▼ery  distinct  tribe  belonging  to  the  New ;  but  most  of 
the  American  species  are  furnished  with  a  sixth.  Their 
(*anines  vary  considerably  in  size,  from  a  trifling  pro- 
jection  beyond  the  remaining  teeth  to  a  long  and  power- 
ful  tusk,  almost  equalling  those  of  the  most  formidable 
camivora;  and  from  this  structure  it  necessarily  follows 
thst  a  vacant  space  is  left  between  the  incisors  and  the 
canines  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  between  the  canines  and 
the  molars  of  the  lower,  for  the  reception  and  lodgment 
of  those  organs  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  nails  of 
all  their  fingers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  thumbs,  are  in. 
variably  flat  and  expanded. 

In  almost  every  other  point  they  are  subject  to  infinite 
variations  of  form  and  structure.  The  shape  of  the 
head,  which,  in  one  or  two  species,  ofibrs  a  close  approxi. 
mation  to  the  human  form,  passes  through  numerous 
intermediate  grsdationa,  until  it  reaches  a  point  at 
which  it  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  the  hound. 
The  body,  which  is  in  general  slight  and  well  made,  is 
in  some  few  instances  remarkably  short  and  thickset, 
and  io  others  drawn  out  to  a  surprising  degree  of  tenuity. 
Their  limbs  vary  greatly  in  their  proportions ;  but  in 
most  of  them  the  anterior  are  longer  than  the  posterior: 
in  all  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied,  in  climbing  and  leaping  by  the 
slendemess  of  their  form,  the  flexibility  of  their  Joints, 
and  the  muscular  activity  with  which  these  qualities  are 
so  strikingly  combined.  But  of  all  their  organs  there  is 
perhape  nono  which  exhibits  so  remarkable  a  discrspancy 

VOL.  I. 


but  in  part  deserve  tbe  name.  On  one  quar. 
ter  we  see  a  tribe  covered  with  quills,  or  fur- 
nished  with  wings,  that  lift  them  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air ;  on  another,  we  behold 
a  diversity  clothed  with  scales  and  shells,  to 
rank  with  insects  ;  and  still  on  a  third,  we  see 

in  every  particular  as  the  tail;  which  is  entirely  want- 
ing  in  some,  forms  a  mere  tubercle  in  others,  in  a  third 
group  is  short  and  tapering,  in  a  fourth  of  moderate 
length  and  cylindrical,  in  a  fifth  extremely  long,  but 
uniformly  covered  with  hair;  in  others,  again,  of  equal 
length,  divested  of  hair  beneath  and  near  the  tip,  and 
capable  of  being  twisted  round  the  branch  of  a  tree 
or  any  other  similar  substance  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
support  the  whole  weight  of  the  animal,  even  without 
the  assistance  of  his  hands. 

In  none  of  them,  it  may  be  observed,  are  the  hands 
formed  for  swimming,  or  the  nails  constructed  for  dig. 
giog  tbe  earth;  and- in  none  of  them  is  the  naked  callous 
portion,  which  corresponds  to  the  sole  or  the  palm, 
capable  of  being  applied,  like  the  feet  of  man  or  of  the 
bear,  to  the  flat  surfaces  on  which  they  may  occasionally 
tread.  Even  in  those  which  have  the  greatest  propen- 
sity to  assume  an  upright  posture,  the  body  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  wholly  supported  by  the  outer  mar- 
gins of  tlie  posterior  hands.  The  earth,  in  ffict.  Is  not 
their  proper  plsce  of  abode ;  they  are  essentially  inhabi- 
tants of  trees,  and  every  part  of  their  organ iaition  is 
admirably  fitted  for  the  mode  of  life  to  which  they  weie 
destined  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  Throughout  the 
vast  forests  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  and 
more  especially  in  those  portions  of  the  three  continents 
which  are  comprehended  within  the  tropics,  they  con. 
gregate  in  numerous  troops,  bounding  rapidly  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  in  search  of  the 
fruits  and  eggs  which  constitute  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence.  In  the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  which 
are  frequently  executed  with  a  velocity  scarcely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  eye,  they  seem  to  give  a  momentary,  and  but 
a  momentary,  attention  to  every  remarkable  object  that 
ialls  in  their  way,  but  never  appear  to  remember  it 
again;  for  they  will  examine  the  same  object  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  often  as  it  recurs,  and  apparently  with- 
out in  the  least  recognizing  it  as  that  whicJi  they  had 
seen  before.  They  pass  on  a  sudden  from  a  state  of 
seeming  tranquillity  to  the  most  violent  demonstrations 
uf  passion  and  sensuality  ^  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  run.  through  all  the  various  phases  of  gesture 
and  action  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  for  which  thaUr 
39 
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them  descending  into  the  waters,  to  live 
among  the  mute  tenants  of  that  element.  We 
now  come  to  a  numerous  tribe,  that  leaving 
tlie  brute  creation,  seem  to  make  approaches 
even  to  humanity;  that  bear  an  awkward  re- 
semblance of  the  human  form,  and  discover 
some  faint  efforts  at  intellectual  sagacity. 

Animals  of  the  Monkey  class  are  furnished 
with  hands  instead  of  paws;  their  ears, eyes, 
eye-lids,  lips,  and  breasts,  are  like  those  of 
mankind;  their  internal  conformation  also  bears 
some  distant  likeness;  and  the  whole  offers  a 
picture  that  may  well  mortify  the  pride  of 
such  as  make  their  persons  alone  the  princi- 
pal object  of  their  admiration.  These  ap. 
preaches,  however,  are  gradual ;  and  some 
bear  the  marks  of  this  our  boasted  form  more 
strongly  than  others. 

In  the  Ape  kind  we  see  the  whole  exter- 
nal  machine  strongly  impressed  with  the  hu- 

peculiar  confonnation  aifords  ample  sco^.  The  females 
treat  their  young  with  the  greatest  tenderness  until  they 
become  capat)le  of  shifting  for  themselTes ;  when  they 
turn  them  loose  upon  the  world,  and  conduct  themselves 
towards  them  from  that  time  forwards  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  towards  the  most  perfect  strugers. 

The  degrees  of  their  so  much  vaunted  intelligence, 
which  is  in  general  very  limited,  and  rarely  capilde  of 
being  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  man,  vary  al- 
most as  much  as  the  ever-changing  outline  of  their 
form.  From  the  grave  and  reflective  oran-outang,  whose 
docility  and  powers  of  imitation  in  his  young  state  have 
been  the  theme  of  so  much  ridiculous  exaggeration  and 
sophistical  argumentation,  to  the  stupid  and  savage  ba- 
boon,  whose  gross  brutality  is  scarcely  relieved  by  a  kingle 
spark  of  intelligence,  the  gradations  are  regular  and 
easjr.  A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  vtith  the 
developement  of  this  faculty,  or  perhaps  we  should  ra- 
ther say,  with  its  gradual  extinction,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  in  young  animals  which  have  not  yet  at- 
tained their  full  growth,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
brought  into  play;  the  older  individuals,  even  of  the 
most  tractable  races,  entirely  losing  the  gaiety,  and  with 
it  the  docility,  of  their  youth,  and  becoming  at  length 
as  stupid  and  as  savage  as  the  roost  barbarous  of  the 
tribe. 

The  monkeys  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  World  differ 
from  each  other  in  several  remarkable  points,  some  of 
which  are  universally  characteristic  of  all  the  species  of 
each,  while  others,  although  affording  good  and  tangible 
means  of  discrimination,  are  but  partially  applicable. 
Thus  the  nostrils  of  all  the  species  inhabiting  the  Old 
World  are  anterior,  like  those  of  man,  and  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  septum.  In  those  of  the  New  World,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  invariably  separated  by  a  broad  divi- 
sion, and  consequently  occupy  a  position  more  or  less 
lateral.  In  the  former,  again,  the  molar  teeth  are  uni- 
formly five  in  number,  crowned  with  obtuse  and  flatten- 
ed tubercles;  while  in  the  latter,  they  are  either  six  in 
number,  or  in  the  few  anomalous  cases  in  which  they  are 
limited  to  five,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  a  group  that 
ought  to  occupy  an  intermediate  station  between  the 
monkeys  and  the  insect-eating  camivora,  their  crowns 
are  surmounted  by  sharp  and  somewhat  elevated  points. 
The  tails  of  all  the  American  monkeys  are  of  great 
length,  but  they  difler  more  or  less  from  each  other  in 
the  power  of  suspending  themselves  by  means  of  that 
organ,  a  faculty  which  is  nevertheless  common  to  the 
greater  number  of  them,  and  of  which  those  of  the  Old 


man  likeness,  and  capable  of  the  same  exer- 
tions :  these  walk  upright,  want  a  mil,  have 
fleshy  posteriors,  have  calves  to  their  legs, 
and  feet  nearly  like  ours. 

In  the  Baboon  kind  we  perceive  a  more 
distant  approach  to  the  human  form ;  tbe 
quadruped  mixing  in  every  part  of  the  ani. 
mal's  figure :  these  generally  go  upon  all  fours; 
but  some,  when  upright,  are  as  tall  as  a  man; 
they  have  short  taib,  long  snouts,  and  are 
possessed  of  brutal  fierceness. 

The  Monkey  kind  are  removed  a  step  fur- 
ther ;  these  are  much  less  than  the  former, 
with  tails  as  long,  or  longer,  than  their  bodies, 
and  flatish  faces. 

Lastly,  the  Maki  and  Oppossum  kind, 
seem  to  lose  all  resemblance  of  the  human 
figure,  except  in  having  hands ;  their  noses 
are  lengthened  out  like  those  of  quadrupeds, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  totally  different 


World  are  entirely  destitute.  On  the  other  hind,  t^ 
American  species  never  exhibit  any  traces  of  the  cillo- 
sities  or  of  the  cheek-pouches,  which  are  so  coming 
among  the  Asiatic  and  African  races. 

Badi  of  tha^e  grand  divitieos  has  been  subdiTided 
into  several  minor  groups  or  genera;  but  aoologisteiiiTf 
hitherto  been  by  no  means  unanimous  with  rcsp«et  to 
the  principles  on  which  this  subdivision  ought  to  be  ef- 
fected. The  arrangement  which  appears  to  be  most 
generally  adopted  at  the  present  miy  Is  that  ef  M. 
Cuvier  and  M.  Geotfiroy.Saint-Hilaire,  vrhich  is  ewo- 
tially  founded  on  the  application  of  an  imi^'Daiy  rule, 
first  employed  by  Camper  for  ascertaining  tbe  d^gnt  of 
intelligence^  and  consequently  of  ideal  beauty,  exprcsKd 
by  the  human  face  in  its  various  gradations  d  elention 
or  debasement,  and  adled  by  him  the  fiidal  sngle.  Un- 
fortunately!  however,  'the  operations  of  nature  in  the 
animal  creation  can  never  be  subjected  to  geonietrinl 
laws ;  nor  can  her  innumerable  phases  be  expressed  witli 
the  precision  of  a  mathematical  theorem.  This  urained 
point  of  comparison  varies  almost  indefinitely  not  mere); 
in  different  species,  but  even  in  the  same  indiTidoiI; 
and  the  oran-outang  himself,  who  is  supposed  to  ipproacb 
most  nearly  to  the  human  form,  ofiers  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  observation;  ioumirk 
as  in  his  young  and  intellectual  state  bis  fitciil  snfle  it 
equal  to  65^,  while  in  bis  aged  and  debased  condilioo, 
in  which  he  has  actually  been  repeatedly  described  is  i 
diflerent  animal  under  the  name  of  Pongo^  it  niiks  be- 
low S0<>;  degrading  him  even  beneath  the  level  of  tb< 
most  savage  and  stupid  of  tbe  bahoons. 

In  the  foregoing  ohservations  we  may  be.  perbsps  ros- 
sidered  as  giving  too  much  space  to  the  geneniities  d 
the  subject;  an  objection  to  which  we  can  only  answer 
that  nearly  tbe  whole  of  our  knowledge  ot  the  mwkrj 
tribes  consists  in  generalities.  Of  tbe  great  number  d 
specits,  upwards  of  one  hundred  which  are  now  knon 
and  characterized,  very  few  are  distinguished  firom  tbd'r 
immediate  fellows  by  striking  and  strongly-marked  cb»* 
ractera,  either  physical  or  moral.  The  groups  too  ire 
connected  by  such  gradual  and  easy  transitiuns,  tkii 
the  entire  series  o8ers  a  chain  so  nearly  complete  vA 
unbroken  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  treated  of  in  wj 
otlier  way  than  as  one  homogeneous  whole.  Some  of  tbe 
more  interesting  spedes  will  be  found  represented  in 
the  plates.  Full-bottomed  monkey,  Plate  XI.  fi«.  40. 
Proboscis  monkey,  Plate  XIII.  fig.  44.  Varied  mon- 
key, Plate  Xn.  fig.  6.  Other  species  are  described 
and  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  and  note*. 
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from  the  innnan;  however,  aa  Ihey  grasp  their 
food,  or  other  objects,  with  one  hand,  which 
quadrupeds  cannot  do,  this  single  similitude 
gives  them  an  air  of  sagacity,  to  which  they 
have  scarcely  any  other  pretensions. 

From  this  alight  survey  it  may  be  easily 
seen  that  one  general  description  will  not 
serve  for  animals  so  very  different  from  each 
other :  nevertheless,  it  will  be  fatiguing  to  the 
last  degree,  as  their  varieties  are  so  numerous, 
and  their  differences  so  small,  to  go  through 
a  particular  description  of  each.  In  this  case 
it  will  be  best  to  give  a  history  of  the  fore- 
most in  each  class  ;  at  the  same  time  marking 
the  distinctions  in  every  species.  By  this  we 
shall  avoid  a  tedious  repetition  of  similar 
characters,  and  consider  the  manners  and  the 
oddities  of  this  fantastic  tribe  in  general  points 
uf  view;  where  we  shall  perceive  how  nearly 
they  approach  to  the  human  figure,  and  how 
little  they  benefit  by  the  approximation.  The 
foremost  of  the  ape  kind  is 

THE  OBAIT-OUTAITO,  OR  WIU>  MAK  Ot  THS 
WOODS. 

(Sm  PlaleXirjfy.  2.) 

This  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
various  animals,  agreeing  in  one  common 
character  of  walking  upright^  but  coming 
from  different  countries,  and  of  very  different 
proportions  and  powers.  The  troou>dttb  of 
Bontiufly  the  drill  of  Pnrchas,  and  the  pieMY 
of  Tyson,  have  all  received  this  general  name: 
and  have  been  ranked,  by  some  naturalists, 
under  one  general  description.^  If  we  read 
the  acooimts  of  many  remote  travellers,  under 
this  name  we  are  presented  with  a  formidable 
animal,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high ;  if  we  ex- 
amine  the  books  of  such  as  have  described  it 
nearer  home,  we  find  it  a  pigmy  not  above 
three.  In  this  diversity  we  must  be  content 
to  blcfnd  their  various  descriptions  into  one 
general  account;  observing,  at  the  same  time, 

^  The  Troglodyte,  or  Chlmpanse,  (no  Plate  XII.  fig. 
1.)  is  a  distinct  animal  from  the  oran-outaag.  The  chlm- 
panse seldom  measure  more  than  from  two  feet  and  a  half 
to  tliree  feet  in  height ;  and  its  hair  is  dark  brown,  or 
blackish.  Its  head  is  conic,  the  body  brawny,  the  back 
and  shoulders  are  hairy,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  smooth. 

Two  chimpanses  were  sent  from  the  forests  of  the 
Caraatic  by  a  coasting  vessel,  as  a  present  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Bombay.  They,  like  the  rest  of  the  species,  had 
many  human  actions,  and  seemed,  by  their  melancholy, 
to  have  a  rational  sense  of  their  captivity.  They  were 
scarcely  two  feet  high,  but  walked  erect,  and  very  nearly 
resembled  the  human  form.  The  female  was  taken 
ill  during  the  voyage,  and  died ;  and  the  male,  exhibit- 
ing every  demonstration  of  grie^  refused  to  eat,  and 
lived  only  two  days  afterwards. 

Both  in  &ce  and  form,  the  chlmpanse  has  a  closer 
approximation  to  humanity  than  the  oran-outaug.  Its 
habitat  is  confined  to  intertropical  Africa— that  of  the 
onui-outang  is  Asiatic. 


that  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  any  of  their 
relations,  although  we  are  puzzled  which  to 
follow. 

The  oran-outang,  which  of  all  other  ani- 
inals  most  nearly  approaches  to  the  human 
race,  is  seen  of  different  sizes,  from  three  to 
seven  feet  high.  In  general,  however,  its 
stature  is  less  than  that  of  a  man  ;  but  its 
strength  and  agility  much  greater.  Travel- 
lers, who  have  seen  various  kinds  of  these  ani- 
mals  in  their  native  solitudes,  give  us  sur- 
prising  relations  of  their  force,  their  swiftness, 
their  address,  and  their  I'erocity.  Naturalists, 
who  have  observed  their  form  and  manners 
at  home,  have  been  as  much  struck  with  their 
patient,  pliant,  imitative  dispositions  4  with 
their  appearance  and  conformation,  so  nearly 
human.  Of  the  smallest  sort  of  these  animals 
we  have  had  several, at  different  times,brought 
into  this  country,  all  nearly  alike  :  but  that 
observed  by  Dr  Tyson  is  the  best  known,  hav- 
ing been  desciribed  with  the  greatest  exactness.* 


*  Naturalists  are  now  inclined  to  suspect  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  deiicribed  In  Europe 'as  the  oran-ont- 
angi  is  in  &ct,  a  young  )»Swjy  to  i^  «f  gTtat  sCmngth 
and  viae.  The  most  reeentend  most  remarkable  capture 
of  the  poDgo  w  great  orm-outang  is  recorded  by  Dr 
Clarke  Abel,  in  the  fifteenth  vokime  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. 

Dr  Clarke  Abel's  attentidn  wu  originally  directed  to 
the  subject  by  Ihe  following  notice  in  the  Hurkaru  Nim- 
poper,  communicated  to  that  journal  by  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  in  the  onslaught 

"  A  party  having  landed  on  the  north  coast  of  Suma- 
tra, from  the  Mary-Anoe  Sophia,  Captain  Comfoot,  for 
the  purpose  of  watering,  fell  in  with  an  animal  of  the  mon- 
key species  of  a  most  gigantic  sixe.  It  was  upwards  of 
seven  feet  in  height ;  and,  after  receiving  seven  shots,  was 
killed.  After  the  fifth  shot,  it  climbed  a  tree,  and  re- 
cUned  against  its  boughs,  to  all  appearance  in  great  pain, 
and  vomited  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  Its  lower 
jaw,  and  the  skin  of  the  back  and  arms,  which  are 
brought  round  to  Calcutta  I  have  seen.  Some  of  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  have  also  arrived  here,  and  are 
about  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic  So. 
ciety.  There  are  some  of  them  about  three  inches  long. 
The  lower  jaw  is  immense :  and  the  skin,  to  which  I 
have  before  referred,  is  so  large,  that,  although  cut  oA 
from  the  wrists,  each  arm  is  now  considerably  longer 
than  mine,  and  I  am  a  man  not  a  quarter  of  an  iiicl 
under  six  feet.  The  back  is  remarkably  broad,  and  is 
covered  with  long  coarse  brown  hair.  When  the  ani- 
mal  made  its  appearance,  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  ceme  from 
some  distance  ;  and  to  all  appearance  it  had  been  walk- 
ing  through  a  swamp,  its  legs,  up  to  the  knees,  being 
muddy.  Its  gait  was  slovenly,  and  as  U  went  it  waddled 
from  side  to  side." 

Dr  Abel  adds  the  following  additional  information, 
obtained  through  direct  oral  communication  with  Cap- 
tain  Comfoot.  *'  This  formidable  animal  was  more  than 
a  head  taller  than  the  tallest  man  on  board,  even  in  an 
ordinary  standing  posture,  and  it  measured  eight  feet  in 
height  when  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  being  skinned. 
The  form  and  arrangement  of  its  beard  were  beautiful ; 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  human  expression  in  its 
countenance,  and  its  piteous  actions  when  wounded,  and 
great  tenacity  of  life,  rendered  the  scene  tragical  and 
aflecting.  On  the  spot  where  he  was  killed,  there  were 
five  or  six  tall  trees  which  greatly  prolonged  the  com- 
bat ;  for  so  great  was  his  strength  and  agility  in  bound. 
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The  animal  which  was  described  by  that 
learned  physician,  was  brought  from  Angola, 
in  Africa,  where  it  had  been  taken  in  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  country,  in  company  with 
a  female  of  the  same  kind,  that  died  by  the 
way.  The  body  was  covered  with  hair,  which 
was  of  a  coal  black  colour,  more  resembling 
human  hair  than  that  of  brutes.  It  bore  a 
still  stronger  similitude  in  its  different  lengths; 
for  in  those  places  where  it  is  longest  on  the 
human  species  it  was  also  longest  in  this ;  as 
on  the  head,  the  upper  lip,  the  chin,  and  the 
pubes.  The  face  was  like  that  of  a  man,  the 
forehead  larger,  and  the  head  round.  The 
upper  and  lower  jaw  were  not  so  prominent 
as  in  monkeys ;  but  flat,  like  those  of  a  man. 
The  ears  were  like  those  of  a  man,  in  most  res- 
pects ;  and  the  teeth  had  more  resemblance  to 
the  human  than  those  of  any  other  creature. 
The  bending  of  the  arms  and  legs  was  just  the 
same  as  in  a  man ;  and,  in  short,  the  animal,  at 
first  view,  presented  a  figure  entirely  human. 

In  order  to  discover  its  differences,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  closer  survey ;  and  then 
the  imperfections  of  its  form  began  to  appear. 
The  first  obvious  difference  was  in  the  flatness 
of  the  nose;  the  next  in  the  lowness  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  wanting  the  prominence  of 
the  chin.  The  ears  were  proportionably  too 
large ;  the  eyes  too  close  to  each  other ;  and 


ing  from  branch  to  brsocb,  that  h!s  pursuers  were  unable 
to  take  a  determinate  aim,  until  they  had  felled  all  the 
traes  but  one.  Even  then  he  did  not  yield  himself  to 
his  antagonists  till  he  had  received  five  balls,  and  been 
moreover  thrust  through  with  a  spear.  One  of  the  first 
balls  appears  to  have  penetrated  his  lungs,  for  he  was  ob- 
served  immediately  to  sling  himself  by  his  feet  from  a 
branch,  with  bis  head  downwards,  so  as  to  allow  the 
blood  to  flow  from  his  mouth.  On  receiving  a  wound, 
he  always  put  his  hand  over  the  injured  part,  and  dla- 
tressed  his  pursuers  by  the  human.like  agony  of  his  ex- 
pression. When  on  the  ground,  after  being  exhausted 
by  his  many  wounds,  he  lay  as  if  dead,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  folded  arms.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
an  officer  attempted  to  give  him  the  coup-de-grace  by 
pushing  a  spear  through  his  body,  but  he  immediately 
Jumped  on  his  feet,  wrested  the  weapon  from  his  anta- 
gonist, and  shivered  it  in  pieces.  This  was  his  last 
wound,  and  his  last  great  exertion ;  yet  he  lived  some 
time  afterwards,  and  drank,  it  is  stated,  great  quantities 
of  water.  Captain  Comfoot  also  observes,  that  the  ani- 
mal had  probably  travelled  some  distance  to  the  place 
where  he  was  killed,  as  his  legs  were  covered  with  mud 
up  to  the  knees." 

The  countenance  of  Uiis  tremendous  creaturo,  with 
the  exception  of  the  beard,  was  nearly  bare,  a  few  short 
downy  hairs  being  alone  scattered  over  it  It  was  of  a 
dai'k  lead  colour,  excepting  the  margins  of  the  lipe, 
which  were  paler.  The  eyes  were  small,  in  relation  to 
those  of  man,  and  about  an  inch  apart.  The  eyelids 
were  well  fringed  with  hishes.  The  ears  were  compara- 
tively very  small,  being  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  barely  an  inch  in  breadth.  They  lay 
close  to  the  head,  and  resembled  those  of  the  human 
race,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  lobe,  which  was 
wanting.  The  nose  scarcely  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
face,  and  the  nostrils  were  three  .fourths  of  an  inch  In 


the  interval  between  the  nose  and  mouth  too 
great  The  body  and  limbs  differed,  in  the 
thighs  being  too  short,  and  the  arms  too  long; 
in  the  thumb  being  too  little,  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand  too  narrow.  The  feet  also  were 
rather  more  like  hands  than  feet;  and  theani 
mal,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  figure^  bent 
too  much  upon  its  haunches. 

When  this  creature  was  examined  anato- 
mically, a  surprising  similitude  was  seen  to 
prevail  in  its  internal  conformation.  It  dif. 
fered  from  man  in  the  number  of  its  ribs,  hav- 
ing thirteen;  whereas,  in  man,  there  are  but 
twelve.  The  vertebras  of  the  neck  also  were 
shorter,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  narrower,  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  were  deeper,  the  kidneys 
were  rounder,  the  urinary  and  gall-bladders 
were  longer  and  smaller,  and  the  ureters  of  i 
different  figure.  Such  were  the  principal  dis- 
tinctions between  the  internal  parts  of  tLis 
animal  and  those  of  man;  in  almost  eveiy 
thing  else  they  were  entirely  and  exactly  tbe 
same,  and  discovered  an  astonishing  congni- 
ity.  Indeed,  many  parts  were  so  much  alike 
in  conformation  that  it  might  have  excited 
wonder  how  they  were  productive  of  such  few 
advantages.  The  tongue,  and  all  the  organs 
of  the  voice,  were  the  same,  and  yet  the  ani- 
mal was  dumb;  the  brain  was  formed  in  the 
same  manner  with  that  of  man,  and  yet  the 


breadth,  and  were  placed  obliquely  side  by  side.  Tbe 
muszle  was  projecting,  and  the  opening  of  the  idohU 
very  large.  The  lips  appeared  narrow  when  dosed,  bot 
were,  in  reality,  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  bair 
of  the  head  was  of  a  reddish  brown  colour;  it  grew  froD 
behind  forwards,  and  measured  five  inciies  in  length. 
The  beard  was  handsome,  and  appeared  to  hive  been 
curly  during  the  lifetinM  of  the  animal.  lU  cdoar 
was  lighter  than  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  appracbed 
a  light  chestnut.  The  beard  was  about  three  incfao 
long,  and  spnuig  very  gracefully  from  tbe  upper  lipr 
near  the  angles  S  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  mostscbifl^ 
from  whence  descending,  it  clothed  the  chin. 

The  palms  of  the  hands  were  of  great  length,  vA 
naked  from  the  wrists.  Their  backs  were  covered  w& 
hair,  which  was  sparse  upon  the  lingers.  This  hiir  in- 
dined  backwards  towards  the  wrists,  and  then  toni«i) 
directly  upwards.  All  the  fingers  were  teminated  bf 
strong,  black,  convex  nails.  The  thumb  reached  to  tb« 
first  joint  of  the  forefinger.  The  soles  of  the  feet ««» 
bare;  the  feet  were  covered  on  the  back  with  loof 
brown  hair,  as  far  as  the  last  joint  of  the  toes.  Tha 
great  toe  was  set  on  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  foot, 
and  was  relatively  very  short.  The  general  coloiir  « 
the  skin  of  this  animal  was  a  dark  lead.  The  hair  wv 
of  a  brownish  red,  varying  in  some  places  to  a  blackish 
hue,  but  appearing  red  under  a  stronger  light.  It  *** 
on  all  parts  very  long,  directed  upwards  on  the  fore  in>, 
but  from  the  upper  arm  it  hung  down  loose  and  shaggy- 
It  was  equally  long  and  full  upon  the  flanks,  bet  «tf 
more  scantily  spre«l  over  the  chest  and  fore  f)art  of  the 
body.  The  extended  arms  of  this  woodland  giant  «en 
capable  of  embracing  a  span  of  eight  feet  two  iocbeft. 
His  height,  according  to  tlie  measuremenlB  of  Dr  Abel, 
may  have  exceeded,  but  could  not  have  been  lev  tbaiN 
se^en  feet  six  inches  and  a  half, 
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creature  wanted  reason :  an  evident  proof  (as 
Mr  Bufifon  finely  observes)  that  no  dispositions 
of  matter  will  give  mind;  and  that  the  body, 
bow  nicely  soever  formed,  is  formed  in  vain, 
when  there  is  not  infused  a  soul  to  direct  its 
operations. 

Having  thus  taken  a  comparative  view  of 
this  creature  with  man,  what  follows  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  general  description. 
This  animal  was  very  hairy  all  behind,  from 
the  head  downwards ;  and  the  hair  so  thick  that 
it  covered  the  skin  almost  from  being  seen ;  but 
m  all  parts  before,  the  hair  was  much  thinner, 
the  skin  everywhere  appeared,  and  in  some 
places  it  was  almost  bare.  When  it  went  on 
all-fours,  as  it  was  sometimes  seen  to  do,  it 
appeared  all  hairy;  when  it  went  erect  it  ap- 
peared before  less  hairy,  and  more  like  a  man. 
Its  hair,  which  in  this  particular  animal 
was  black,  much  more  resembled  that  of  men 
than  the  fur  of  brutes ;  for,  in  the  latter,  besides 
their  long  hair,  there  is  usually  a  finer  and  a 
shorter  intermixed ;  but  in  the  oran.outang  it 
was  all  of  a  kind ;  only  about  the  pubes  the  hair 
was  grayish,  seemed  longer,  and  somewhat 
different;  as  also  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin, 
where  it  was  greyish  like  the  hair  of  a  beard. 
The  face,  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  were 
without  hair;  and  so  was  most  part  of  the 
forehead :  but  dowu  the  sides  of  the  face  the 
hair  was  thick,  it  beings  there  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  which  exceeded  that  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  In  the  palms  of  its 
hands  were  remarkable  those  lines  which  are 
usually  taken  notice  of  in  palmistry;  and,  at 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  those  spiral  lines  ob. 
served  in  man.  The  palms  of  the  hands  were 
as  long  as  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  and  the  toes 
upon  these  were  as  long  as  the  fingers;  the 
middle  toe  was  the  longest  of  all,  and  the 
whole  foot  differed  from  the  human.  The 
hinder  feet  being  thus  formed  as  hands,  the 
animal  often  used  them  as  such ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  now  and  then  made  use  of  its  hands 
instead  of  feet  The  breasts  appeared  small 
and  shrivelled,  but  exactly  like  those  of  a 
man:  the  navel  also  appeared  very  fair,  and 
in  exact  dispositions,  being  neither  harder  nor 
more  prominent  than  what  is  usually  seen  in 
children.  Such  is  the  description  of  this  ex- 
traordinary  creature ;  to  which  little  has  been 
added  by  succeeding  observers,  except  that 
the  colour  of  the  hair  is  often  found  to  vary; 
in  that  described  by  Edwards  it  was  of  a  red- 
dish  brown. 

From  a  picture  so  like  that  of  the  human 
species,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  cor. 
responding  mind;  and  it  is  certain,  that  such 
of  these  animals  as  liave  been  shown  in  Eu- 
rope, have  discovered  a  degree  of  imitation 
beyond  what  any  quadruped  can  arrive  at 

That  of  Tyson  was  a  gentle,  fond,  harm- 


less creature.  In  its  passage  to  England, 
those  that  it  knew  on  ship-board  it  would  em. 
brace  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  opening 
their  bosoms,  and  clasping  its  hands  about 
them.  Monkeys  of  a  lower  species  it  held  in 
utter  aversion;  it  would  always  avoid  the 
place  where  they  were  kept  in  the  same  ves- 
sel ;  and  seemed  to  consider  itself  as  a  crea- 
ture of  hifi^her  extraction.  A  ftcr  it  was  taken, 
and  a  little  used  to  wear  clothes,  it  grew  very 
fond  of  them  ;  a  part  it  would  put  on  without 
any  help,  and  the  rest  it  would  carry  in  its 
hands  to  some  of  the  company,  for  their  as- 
sistance. It  would  lie  in  a  bed,  place  its 
head  on  the  pillow,  and  pull  the  clothes  up. 
wards  as  a  man  would  do. 

That  which  was  seen  by  Edwards,  and 
described  by  Buffon,  showed  even  a  superior 
degree  of  sagacitv.  It  walked,  like  all  of  its 
kind,  upon  two  legs,  even  though  it  carried 
burdens.  Its  air  was  melancholy,  and  its 
deportment  grave.  Unlike  the  baboon  or 
monkey,  whose  motions  are  violent,  and  ap- 
petites  capricious,  who  are  fond  of  mischief, 
and  obedient  only  from  fear,  this  animal  was 
slow  in  its  motions,  and  a  look  was  sufficient 
to  keep  it  in  awe.  I  have  seen  it,  says  Mr 
Buffon,  give  its  hand  to  show  the  company  to 
the  door:  I  have  seen  it  sit  at  table,  unfold 
its  napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  make  use  of  the 
spoon  and  the  fork  to  carry  the  victuals  to 
its  mouth,  pour  out  its  drink  into  a  glass, 
touch  glasses  when  invited,  take  a  cup  and 
saucer  and  lay  them  on  the  table,  put  in  sugar, 
pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  cool  before  drink- 
ing, and  all  this  without  any  other  instigation 
than  the  signs  or  the  command  of  its  master, 
and  often  of  his  own  accord.  It  was  gentle 
and  inoffensive  ;  it  even  approached  strangers 
with  respect,  and  came  rather  to  receive  car- 
esses than  to  offer  injuries.  It  v^as  particu- 
larly  fond  of  sngared  comfits,  which  every 
body  was  ready  to  give  it ;  and  as  it  had  a 
defluxion  upon  the  breast,  so  much  sugar  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  disorder,  and  shorten 
its  life.  It  continued  at  Paris  but  one  sum- 
mer, and  died  in  London.  It  ate  indiscrim- 
inately  of  all  things,  but  it  preferred  dry  and 
ripe  fruits  to  all  other  aliments.  It  would 
drink  wine,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  gladly 
left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or  any  other  sweet  liquor.' 


*  Dr  Clark  Abel  has  given  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  oran-outang  which  he  brought  from  Java 
to  England.  **  On  board  ship  an  attempt  being  made 
to  secure  him  by  a  chain  tied  to  a  strong  staple,  Jie  in. 
stantly  un^tened  it,  and  ran  off  with  the  chain  drag- 
ging behind  ;  but  Ending  himself  embarrassed  by  its 
length,  he  coiled  it  once  or  twice,  and  threw  St  wer  his 
shoulder.  This  ieat  he  often  repeated  ;  and  when  he 
found  that  it  would  not  remain  on  his  shoulder,  he  took 
it  into  his  mouth.  After  several  abortive  attempts  t« 
secure  him  more  eflectually,  be  was  allowed  to  wander 
freel)  about  the  ship,  and  soon  became  familiar  with  the 
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HISTORT  OP  ANIMALS. 


Such  these  animals  appeared  when  broaght 
into  Europe.  However,  many  of  their  ex- 
traordinary  habits  were  probably  the  result 
of  education,  and  we  are  not  told  how  long 


nflore,  aod  nirpftued  them  in  agility.  They  often 
chued  him  tbeut  the  rigging,  and  gave  him  fivquent 
opportunities  of  dispUyiiig  hit  adroitnete  in  managing 
an  escape.  On  first  starting,  he  would  endeaYour  to 
outstrip  his  pursuers  by  mere  speed ;  but  when  much 
pressed,  eluded  them  by  seizing  a  loose  rope,  and  swing- 
ing out  of  their  reach.  At  other  times,  lie  would  pa- 
tiently wait  on  the  shrouds  or  at  the  mast-head,  till  his 
pursuers  almost  touched  him,  and  then  suddenly  lower 
himself  to  the  deck  by  any  rope  that  was  near  him,  or 
bound  along  tkie  main-stay  from  one  mast  to  tho  other, 
swinging  by  his  liands,  and  moving  them  one  over  the 
otlier.  Tlie  men  would  often  slialLe  the  ropes  by  which 
he  clung  with  so  much  violence,  as  to  make  me  fear  his 
&lling;  but  I  soon  foond  that  the  power  of  his  muscles 
could  not  be  easily  overcome.  When  in  a  playful  hum- 
our, he  would  often  swing  within  arm's  length  of  his 
pursuer,  and,  having  tirwk  him  with  his  hand,  throw 
himself  from  him. 

'*  Whilst  in  Java  he  lodged  in  a  large  tamarind-tree 
near  my  dwelling,  and  formed  a  bed  by  intertwining 
the  small  branches,  and  covering  them  wfth  leaves. 
During  the  day,  he  would  lie  with  his  head  projecting 
beyond  liis  niBSt,  watching  whoever  might  pass  mider ; 
and  when  iie  saw  any  one  with  fruit,  would  deseeod  to 
obtain  a  share  of  it.  He  always  retired  for  the  night  at 
sunset,  or  sooner,  if  he  had  been  well  fed,  and  rose  with 
the  sun,  and  visited  those  from  whom  he  habitually  re- 
ceived food. 

'*  Of  sdm6  small  monkeys  on  board  from  Java  he  took 
little  notice,  whilst  under  the  observation  of  the  persons 
of  the  ship.  Once,  indeed,  he  openly  attempted  to 
throw  a  small  cage,  containing  three  of  them,  overboird ; 
because,  probably,  he  had  seen  them  receive  food,  of 
which  he  could  obtain  no  part.  But  although  he  held 
so  little  intercourse  with  them  when  under  our  iiapec 
tion,  I  had  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  was  less  indifler- 
«ut  to  their  society  wlien  free  from  our  observation  ;  and 
was  one  day  summoned  to  the  top-gallant-yard  of  the 
misen-mast  to  overlook  him  playing  with  a  young  male 
monkey.  Lying  on  his  back,  partially  covered  with  a 
sail,  he  for  tome  time  contemplated,  with  grdat  gravity, 
the  gambols  of  the  monkey,  which  iKNinded  over  him  : 
but  at  length  caught  him  by  the  tail,  and  tried  to  envel- 
ope him  in  his  covering.  The  monkey  seemed  to  dis- 
like his  confinement,  and  broke  firom  him,  but  again  re- 
newed Hs  gambols,  and  although  frequently  caught,  al- 
ways escaped.  The  intercourse,  however,  did  not  teem 
to  be  that  of  equals,  for  the  oran-outang  never  condes- 
cended to  romp  with  the  monkey,  as  he  did  with  the 
boys  of  ttie  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  bad  evidently  a 
great  predilection  for  his  company;  for  whenever  they 
broke  loose,  they  took  thefr  way  to  his  resting-place, 
and  were  often  seen  lurking  about  it,  or  creeping  clan- 
destinely towards  him.  There  appeared  to  be  no  grada- 
tion in  their  intimacy ;  as  they  appeared  as  confidently 
familiar  with  him  when  first  observed,  as  at  the  close 
of  their  acquaintance. 

"  But  although  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irri- 
tated, the  oran-outang  could  be  excited  to  violent  rage, 
which  he  expressed  by  opening  his  mouth,  showing  his 
teeth,  and  seising  and  biting  those  who  were  near  him. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  seemed  almost  driven  to  despera- 
tion :  and,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  committed  an  act, 
which,  in  a  rational  being,  would  have  been  called  the 
threatening  of  suicide.  If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange 
when  he  attempted  to  take  it,  he  would  shriek  violently, 
and  swing  furiously  about  the  ropes;  then  return  and 


the  instroetions  they  received  for  this  paipose 
were  continued.  But  we  learn  from  another 
account,  that  they  take  but  a  very  short  time 
to  come  to  a  great  degree  of  imitati?e  perfec- 

endeavour  to  obtain  it;  if  again  refused,  he  would  nD 
for  tome  time  like  an  angry  child  upon  the  deck,  otter- 
irig  the  most  piercing  screams;  and  then  soddenlj 
starting  up,  rush  furiously  over  the  side  of  tlie  lUp  anl 
disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  ws  tbmigkt 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  tiie  sea;  but,  oo  smrcii 
being  made,  found  liim  concealed  under  the  chains. 

*  This  animal  neither  practises  the  {rimieea  aad 
antics  of  other  monlceys,  nor  possessbs  their  perpstal 
proneness  to  mischief.  Gravity,  approadUng  to  inelan- 
clioly,  and  mildness,  were  someUmes  strongly  exprentd 
in  his  countenance,  and  teem  to  be  the  chanctcristb 
of  his  dispojtf  tion.  When  he  first  came  among  itno|en, 
he  would  sit  for  hours  with  his  hand  upon  hb  heid, 
looUng  pensively  at  all  around  him;  and  when  Bud 
Incommoded  by  their  examinatioo,  would  hide  hinwtf 
beneath  any  covering  that  was  at  hand.  His  mildiMH 
was  evinced  by  ids  forbearanoe  under  iivuriei,  whid 
were  grievous  before  he  was  exeRed  to  revenge:  bat  k 
always  avoided  those  wlw  often  toned  htm.  He  mo 
became  strongly  attached  to  tboee  wlio  kindly  UMdUsi 
By  their  side  he  was  fond  of  sitting ;  and  getting  as  6m 
as  possible  to  their  persons,  would  take  their  bsods  U- 
tween  his  lips,  and  fly  to  them  for  protectloa  Prooi 
the  boatswmin  of  the  Alceste,  Vho  diared  his  meali  ^\k 
him,  ahd  was  his  chief  ^vourite,  akhongh  hs  sasBStisMi 
purloined  the  grof^  and  the  biscuit  of  his  bendadsr,  b 
learned  to  eat  with  a  spoon;  and  might  be  often  Mcn 
sitting  at  his  cabin  door,  enjoying  his  coflbe,  quits  »• 
emlMrraswd  by  those  who  observed  him,  and  with  i 
grotesque  and  sober  sir,  that  teemed  a  buries^  so  fas- 
man  nature. 

«  Next  to  the  boatswain,  I  was,  perhaps,  his  B«t 
intimate  acquaintance.  Ho  would  always  folioir  nt 
to  the  masubead,  where  I  often  went  for  the  nke  ti 
reading  'apart  from  the  noise  of  tho  ship;  and,  havins 
satisfied  himself  that  my  pockets  contained  no  satiUes, 
would  lie  down  by  my  side,  and  pulling  a  topisil  en- 
tirely over  him,  peep  Irom  it  occasionally  to  watch  mj 
movements. 

'*  His  favourite  amusemifnt  in  Java  wis  in  swingisfi 
from  the  branches  of  trees,  la  passing  from  om  tp 
another,  and  in  elimbhig  over  Hm  roofr  of  houssi;  «> 
board,  in  hanging  by  his  amu  from  the  rapes  ^  ^ 
romping  with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  He  wwUd  sotiee 
them  into  play  by  striking  them  with  his  hsnd  ss  thef 
passed,  and  hounding  from  them,  but  allowhig  then  ti 
overtake  him,  and  engage  in  a  mock  'scoKBe,  in  whicb 
he  used  his  hands,  feet,  and  moaCk.  If  any  coigectuit 
could  be  formed  from  these  frolics  of  his  mode  sf  tttuk- 
ing  the  adversary,  it  would  appear  to  be  his  first  fibj«ct 
to  throw  him  down,  then  to  secure  him  with  kii  hu^ 
and  feet,  and  then  wound  him  with  his  teeth. 

"  On  hoard  ship  he  commonly  slept  at  the  nsiiM 
after  "wrapping  himself  in  a  sail.  In  making  Us  k«), 
be  used  the  greatest  pains  to  remove  every  thing  out  ^ 
his  way,  that  might  render  the  surface  on  which  ha  b. 
tended  to  lie  uneven:  and,  having  satisfisd  bio^* 
with  this  part  of  his  arrangement,  spread  out  the  n>|i 
and  lying  down  upon  it  on  his  biick,  drew  it  o*<r  ^ 
body.  Sometimes  I  pre-oocupied  his  bed,  sod  ttUK 
him  by  refusing  to  give  it  up.  On  these  occssiflos  ht 
would  endeavour  to  pull  the  sail  from  under  me,  ort^ 
force  me  from  it,  aad  would  not  rest  till  I  had  resifM^ 
it.  If  it  ware  large  enough  for  both,  he  would  q«>«^ 
lie  by  toy  side.  If  all  the  sails  happened  to  be  ad,  h< 
would  hunt  about  for  some  other  covering,  and  eithtf 
steal  one  of  the  sallora'  jackets  or  shirtslhat  bM^^^ 
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tion.  Mr  L.  Brosse  bought  two  young  ones, 
that  were  but  a  year  old,  from  a  negro  ;  and 
these  at  that  early  age  discovered  an  astonish- 
ing power  of  imitatioQ.^  They  even  then  sat 
at  the  table  Hke  men,  ate  of  every  thing  with- 
out distinction;  made  use  of  their  knife,  spoon, 
and  fork,  both  to  eat  their  meat  and  help  them, 
selves.  They  drank  wine  and  other  liquors. 
When  carried  on  ship-board  they  had  signs 
for  the  cabin-boys  expressive  of  Uieir  wants ; 
and  whenever  these  neglected  attending  upon 
them  as  they  desired,  they  instantly  flew  into 
a  passion,  seised  them  by  the  arm,  bit  them, 
and  kept  them  down.  The  male  was  sea- 
sick, and  required  attendance  like  a  human 
creature;  he  was  twice  bled  in  the  arm,  and 
every  time  afterwards*  when  he  found  him- 
self out  of  order,  he  showed  his  arp»y  as  de- 
sirous of  being  relieved  by  bleeding. 

Pyrard  relates,  that  in  die  province  of  Sierra 


be  drying,  or  empty  e  hunmock  of  its  blanlcets.  Off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  be  suffered  much  from  a  loir 
tempentiire,  efpecially  early  in  tbe  momiog,  when  be 
would  descend  from  Uie  mast,  shuddering  with  cold,  and 
running  up  to  any  one  of  his  friends,  dimb  into  their 
arms,  and  clasping  them  closely,  derive  warmtb  from 
their  persons,  screaming  violently  at  any  attempt  to  re. 
move  him. 

"  His  food  in  Java  was  chii^y  fruit,  especially  man- 
gostans,  of  vrhich  be  was  extremely  fond.  He  also  sucked 
eggs  with  Toracity,  and  often  employed  himself  in  seek, 
ing  them.  On  board  sbip  his  diet  was  of  no  definite 
kind.  He  ate  readily  of  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  espe- 
dally  raw.  meat;  was  rtry  fond  of  bread,  but  always  pre. 
ferred  fruits,  when  he  coidd  obtain  them. 

"  His  beverage  in  Java  wfs  water;  on  board  ship  it 
was  as  diversified  as  his  food.  He  preferred  coffee  and 
tea,  but  would  readily  take  wine,  and  exemplified  his 
attachment  to  spirits  by  stealing  the  captain's  brandy 
bottle.  Since  hk  arrival  in  London  he  has  preferr^ 
beer  and  milk  to  any  thing  else^  but  drinks  wine  and 
other  liquors. 

"  In  bis  attempts  to  obtaiA  food,  he  afibrded  us  many 
opportunities' of  judging  of  his  sagacity  and  disposition. 
He  was  always  very  impatient  to  seize  it  when  held  out 
to  him*  and  became  passionate  vrh^ n  it  w»s  not  sgofi 
given  up;  and  would  chase  a  person  all  over  the  ahip  to 
obtain  it.  I  seldom  came  upon  decl^  without  sweet, 
meats  or  fruit  in  my  pocket,  and  could  never  escape  his 
vigilant  eye.  Sometimes  I  endeavoured  to  evade  him 
by  ascending  to  the  mast  head,  but  was  always  over- 
taken or  intercepted  in  my  prcgress.  Wheo  he  cam« 
up  with  me  QQ  the  shrouds,  he  would  secure  himself  by 
one  loot  to  the  ratlings,  and  confine  my  legs  with  th^ 
other  and  one  of  his  hands,  while  he  rifled  my  pockets. 
If  he  found  it  impossible  to  overtake  me,  he  would 
dimb  to  a  considerable  hdght  on  tbe  loose  rigging,  and 
then  drop  suddenly  upon  me.  Or  if,  perceiving  his 
intention,  I  attempted  to  descend,  he  would  slide  down 
a  rope,  and  meet  roe  at  the  bottom  of  the  shroudal 
Sometimes  1  fastened  an  orange  to  the  end  of  a  rope, 
and  lowered  it  to  the  deck  from  the  mast  head ;  and  as 
loon  as  he  attempted  to  seise  it  drew  it  rapidly  up* 
After  being  several  times  iDiled  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  it  by  direct  means,  he  altered  his  plan.  Appear- 
ing to  care  little  about  it,  he  would  remove  to  some 
distance,  and  ascend  the  rigging  very  leisurely  for  some 
time,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  spring,  catch  the  rope 
which  held  it*    If  defeated  agsln  by  my  suddenly  jerk. 


Leone,  in  Africa,  there  are  a  kind  of  apes, 
called  Baris,  which  are  strong  and  muscular, 
and  which,  if  properly  instructed  when  young, 
serve  as  very  useful  domestics.  They  usu- 
ally walk  upright;  they  pound  at  a  mortar ; 
they  go  to  the  river  to  fetch  water,  this  they 
carry  back  in  a  little  pitcher  on  their  heads; 
but  if  care  be  not  taken  to  receive  the  pitcher 
at  their  return,  they  let  it  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  then  seeing  it  broken,  they  begin  to  la- 
ment and  cry  for  their  loss.  Le  Compters 
account  is  much  to  the  same  purpose,  of  an 
ape  which  he  saw  in  the  Straits  of  Molucca. 
''It  walked  upon  its  two  hind  feet,  which  are 
bent  a  little,  like  a  dog  that  had  been  taught 
to  dance.  It  made  use  of  its  hands  and  arms 
as  we  do.  Its  visage  was  not  much  more  dis. 
agreeable  than  that  of  a  Hottentot ;  but  the 
body  was  all  over  covered  with  a  woolly  hair 
of  different  colours.     As  to  the  rest  it  cried 


ing  the  rope,  he  would  at  first  seem  quite  in  despair, 
relinquish  his  eiSurt,  and  rush  about  the  rigging,  scream- 
ing violently.  But  he  would  always  return,  and  again 
seizing  the  rope,  disregard  the  jerk,  and  allow  it  to  run 
through  his  hand  till  within  reach  of  the  orsnge;  but  if 
again  foiled,  would  come  to  my  side,  and  taking  me  by 
the  arm,  confine  it  while  he  hauled  the  orange  up. 

"  I  have  seen  him  exhibit  violent  alarm  on  two  occa- 
sions only,  when  he  appeared  tf>  seel^  for  ssfe^  in  gain- 
ing as  high  an  elevation  as  possible.  On  seeing  eight 
large  turtles  brought  on  boaitl,  whilst  tl^e  CsBsar  was  ofl 
the  Island  of  Asoensioii,  he  climhed  i^jth  all  possible 
speed  to  a  higher  pa^t  o^  the  ahip  than  ^e  had  evei 
before  reaclM,  and,  looking  down  upon  them,  projected 
his  long  lips  into  the  form  of  a  hog's  snout,  uttering  at 
the  same  time  a  sound,  which  might  be ,  4escribed  as 
between  the  croaking  of  a  frog  and  the  grpnting  of  a 
pig.  Alter  some  time  he  ventured  to  deac.eqd,  but  with 
great  cau^oo,  peeping  coptinually  at,  t(ie  turtle,  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  approach  wi^iip  many  yards  of 
them.  He  ran  to  the  same  l^eight,  and  uttered  the 
same  sounds,  oii  seeing  some  men  bathing  and  splashing 
in  the  sea;  and  since  his  arrival  in  England  has  shown 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  lear  a(  the  sight  of  a  live 
tortoise." 

This  animal  survived  his  transportation  to  this  coun- 
try  from  August  1817,  when  he  arrived,  to  the  1st  April, 
1819,  during  which  interval  he  was  in  the  custody  of 
Mr  Cross  at  Eaceter  Change,  as  much  caressed  for  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition  as  he  was  noticed  for  hi^ 
great  lurity.  There  was  no  need  of  personal  confine, 
ment,  and  little  of  restraint  or  coercion ;  to  his  keepers 
especially,  and  to  those  whom  he  knew  by  their  frequent 
visits,  he  displayed  a  decided  partiality.  During  his 
last  iUnesB,  and  at  his  death,  his  piteous  appearance, 
w>ich  seemi^  Co  beq>^  his  entreaties  to  those  about 
him  ibr  relief  did  not  iail  to  excite  the  feelings  of  all 
who  witnessed  them,  an  excitement  evidently  heightened 
by  the  recollection  of  human  suffering  under  similar 
circumstances,  which  the  sight  of  this  animal  so  strongly 
brought  to  mind.  He  was  shedding  his  teeth  at  the 
peri<^  of  his  death,  which  was  probably  promoted,  if  not 
caused  by  it.  This  was  sufficient  evidence  of  his  non- 
agCj  and  as  he  increased  both  in  stature  and  general  bulk 
during  his  residence  here,  this  Individual  may  be  said  to 
support  the  conjecture  that  the  adult  oran-outang  is  nn 
other  than  the  Pongo. 

1  As  quoted  by  Bufibn,  vol.  xxviiL  p.  T7 
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like  a  child ;  all  its  outward  actions  were  so 
like  the  human,  and  the  passions  so  lively  and 
significant,  that  dumb  men  could  scarcely  bet- 
ter express  their  conceptions  and  desires.  It 
had  also  that  expression  of  passion  or  joy 
which  we  often  see  in  children,  stamping  with 
its  feet,  and  striking  them  against  the  ground, 
to  show  its  spite,  or  when  refused  any  thing 
it  passionately  longed  for.  Although  these 
animals  (continues  he)  are  very  big,  for  that 
I  saw  was  four  feet  high,  their  nimbleness  is 
incredible.  It  is  a  pleasure  beyond  expres- 
sion  to  see  them  run  up  the  tackling  of  a  ship, 
where  they  sometimes  play  as  if  they  had  a 
knack  of  vaulting  peculiar  to  themselves,  or 
as  if  they  had  been  paid,  like  our  rope-dancers, 
to  divert  the  company.  Sometimes,  suspended 
-  by  one  arm,  they  poise  themselves,  and  then 
turn  all  of  a  sudden  round  about  a  rope,  with 
as  much  quickness  as  a  wheel,  or  a  sling  put 
into  motion.  Sometimes  holding  the  rope  sue- 
cessively  with  their  long  fingers,  and,  letting 
their  whole  body  fall  into  the  air,  they  run 
full  speed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  come 
back  again  with  the  same  swiftness.  There 
is  no  posture  but  they  imitate,  nor  motion  but 
they  perform,  bending  themselves  like  a  bow, 
rolling  like  a  bowl,  hanging  by  the  hands, 
feet,  and  teeth,  according  to  the  different  fan- 
cies with  which  their  capricious  imagination 
supplies  them.  But  what  is  still  more  amaz- 
ing than  all,  is  their  agility  to  fling  themselves 
from  one  rope  to  another,  though  at  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  feet  distance." 

Such  are  the  habitudes  and  the  powers  of 
the  smaller  class  of  these  extraordinary  crea- 
tures ;  but  we  are  presented  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture  in  those  of  a  larger  stature  and 
more  muscular  form.  The  little  animals  we 
have  been  describing,  which  are  seldom  found 
above  four  feet  high,  seem  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  dwarfs  among  the  human  species, 
being  gentle,  assiduous,  and  playful,  rather 
fitted  to  amuse  than  terrify.  But  the  gigantic 
races  of  the  oran-outang,  seen  and  described 
by  travellers,  are  truly  formidable,  and  in 
the  gloomy  forests,  where  they  are  only  found, 
seem  to  hold  undisputed  dominion.  Many  of 
these  are  as  tall  or  taller  than  a  roan;  active, 
strong,  and  intrepid;  cunning,  lascivious, and 
cruel.  This  redoubtable  rival  of  mankind  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  Borneo.*  In 
the  last  of  these  places  the  people  of  quality 
course  him  as  we  do  the  stag ;  and  this  sort  of 
hunting  is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of 
the  king  himself.  This  creature  is  extremely 
swift  of  foot,  endowed  with  extraordinary 
strength,  and  runs  with  prodigious  celerity. 
His  skin  is  all  hairy,  his  eyes  sunk  in  his 

>  Le  Compte's  History  of  China. 


head,  his  countenance  stem,  his  face  tanned, 
and  all  his  lineaments,  though  exactly  hamaii, 
harsh  and  blackened  by  the  sun.     In  Africa 
this  creature  is  even  still  more  formidable. 
Battel  calls  him  the  pango,  and  assures  u 
that  in  all  his  proportions  he  resembles  a  man, 
except  that  be  is  much  larger,  even  to  a  gi. 
gantic  state.     His  face  resembles  that  of  a 
man,  the  eyes  deep  sunk  in  the  head,  the  hair 
on  each  side  extremely  long,  the  visage  naked 
and   without  hair,  as  also  the  ears  and  the 
hands.     The   body  is   lightly   covered,  and 
scarcely  differing  from  that  of  a  man,  except 
that  there  are  no  calves  to  the  lers.    Still. 
however,  the  animal  is  seen  to  walk  upon  fais 
hinder  legs,   and  in  an   erect  posture.    He 
sleeps  under  trees,  and  builds  himself  a  bat, 
which  serves  to  protect  him  against  the  son 
and  the  rains  of  the  tropical  climates,  of  whicl 
he  is  a  native.     He  lives  only  upon  fruitjyaiHi 
is  no   way  carnivorous.     He    cannot  speak, 
although   furnished  with   a  greater  instinct 
than  any  other  animal  of  the  brute  creation. 
When  the  negroes  make  a  fire  in  the  woods 
this  animal  comes  near  and  warms  himself  bj 
the  blaze.     However,  he  has  not  skill  enoug'j 
to  keep  the  flame  alive  by  feeding  it  wiib 
(iiel.     They  go  together  in  companies,  and  ii 
they  happen  to  meet  one  of  the  human  species 
remote  from  succour,  they  show  him  no  merer. 
They  even  attack  the  elephant,  which  they 
beat  with  their  clubs,  and  oblige  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  forest  which  thev  claim  as  their 
own.     It  is  impossible  to  take  any  of  these 
dreadful  creatures  alive,  for  they  are  so  strong 
that  ten  men  would  not  be  a  match  for  bat 
one  of  them.     None  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
are  taken  except  when  very  young,  and  these 
but  rarely,  when  the  female  happens  to  leare 
them  behind  ;  for  in  general  they  keep  clung 
to  the  breast,  and  adhere  both  with  legs  and 
arms.     From  the  same  traveller  we  learn, 
that  when  one  of  these  animals  dies,  the  rest 
cover  the  body  with  a  quantity  of  leaves  and 
branches.     They  sometimes  also  show  merer 
to  the  human  kind.     A  negro  boy,  that  wa5 
taken  by  one  of  these,  and  carried  into  the 
woods,  continued  there  a  whole  year,  without 
receiving  any  injury."     Prom  another  traTel- 
ler  we  learn,  that  these  animals  often  attempi 
to  surprise  the  female  negroes  as  they  go  into 
the  woods,  and  frequently  keep  them  against 
their  wills  for  the  pleasure  of  their  companj, 
feeding   them  very  plentifully  all  the  time. 
He  assures  us  that  he  knewa  woman  of  Loango 
that  had  lived  among  these  animals  for  three 
years.  They  grow  from  six  to  seven  feet  high 
and  are  of  unequalled  strength.     They  baud 
sheds,  and  make  use  of  clubs  for  their  defence. 
Their  faces  are  broad,  their  noses  flat,  their 


*  Le  BrosM,  as  quoted  by  BafTon,  tdI.  zxtIH.  p.  TO. 
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ears  without  a  tip,  their  skins  are  more  bright 
than  that  of  a  mulatto,  and  they  are  covered  on 
many  parts  of  the  body  with  long  and  tawny- 
coloured  hair.  Their  belly  is  large,  their 
heels  flat,  and  yet  rising  behind.  They 
sometimes  walk  upright,  and  sometimes  upon 
all   fours,  when   they  are  fantastically  dis- 


From  this  description  of  the  orangoutang, 
we  perceive  at  what  a  distance  the  first  atu- 
mal  of  the  brute  creation  is  placed  from  the 
very  lowest  of  the  human  species.  Even  in 
countries  peopled  with  savages,  this  creature 
is  considered  as  a  beast ;  and  in  those  very 
places  where  we  might  suppose  the  smallest 
difference  between  them  and  mankind,  the  in. 
habitants  hold  it  in  the  greatest  contempt  and 
detestation.  In  Borneo,  where  this  animal 
Las  been  said  to  come  to  its  greatest  perfection, 
the  natives  hunt  it  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
pursue  the  elephant  or  the  lion,  while  its  resem- 
blance  to  the  numan  form  procures  it  neither 
pity  nor  protection.  .The  gradations  of  Na- 
ture in  the  other  parts  of  nature  are  minute 
and  insensible  ;  in  the  passage  from  quadru- 
peds to  fishes  we  can  scarcely  tell  where  the 
quadruped  ends  and  the  fish  begins  ;  in  the 
descent  from  beasts  to  insects  we  can  hardly 
distinguish  the  steps  of  the  progression  ;  but 
in  the  ascent  from  brutes  to  man,  the  line  is 
strongly  drawn,  well  marked,  and  unpassable. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  oran-outang  resembles 
man  in  form,  or  imitates  many  of  nis  actions  ; 
he  still  continues  a  wretched  helpless  creature, 
pent  up  in  the  most  gloomy  part  of  the  forest, 
and,  with  regard  to  Uie  provision  for  his  own 
happiness,  inferior  even  to  the  elephant  or  the 
beaver  in  sagacity.  To  us,  indeed,  this  ani. 
mal  seems  much  wiser  than  it  really  is.  As 
we  have  long  been  used  to  measure  the  saga- 
city  of  all  actions  by  their  similitude  to  our 
own,  and  not  their  fitness  to  the  animal's  way 
of  living,  we  are  pleased  with  the  imitations 
of  the  ape,  even  though  we  know  they  are  far 
from  contributing  to  Sie  convenience  of  its  si. 
t uation.  A  n  a pe ,  or  a  quadruped ,  when  under 
the  trammels  of  human  education,  may  be  an 
admirable  object  for  human  curiosity,  but  is 
very  little  advanced  by  all  its  learning  in  the 
road  to  its  own  felicity.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  these  long-instructed 
animals  that  did  not,  by  their  melancholy  air, 
appear  sensible  of  the  wretchedness  of  their 
situation.  Its  marks  of  seeming  sagacity 
were  merely  relative  to  us,  and  not  to  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  all  its  boasted  wisdom  was  merely 
of  our  own  making. 

There  is,  in  fact,  another  circumstance  re- 
lative to  this  animal,  which  ought  not  to  be 
concealed.  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  are  prone, 
like  the  rest  of  the  quadruped  creation,  and 

VOL.  1. 


only  owe  their  ereot  attitude  to  human  educa- 
tion.  Almost  all  the  travellers  who  speak  of 
them,  mention  their  going  sometimes  upon 
ail-fours,  and  sometimes  erect  As  their  chief 
residence  is  among  trees,  they  are  without 
doubt  usually  seen  erect  while  they  are  climb- 
ing ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their 
efforts  to  escape  upon  the  ground  are  by 
running  upon  the  hands  and  feet  together. 
Sohouten,  who  mentions  their  education,  tells 
us  that  they  are  taken  in  traps,  and  taught 
in  the  beginning  to  walk  upon  their  hind 
legs ;  which  certainly  implies  that  in  a 
state  of  nature  they  run  upon  all-fours. 
Add  to  this,  that,  when  we  examine  the 
palms  of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  we  find  botli  equally  callous  and  beaten : 
a  certain  proof  that  both  have  been  equally 
used.  In  those  hot  countries  where  the  apes 
are  known  to  reside,  the  soles  of  the  negroes* 
feet,  who  go  bare-foot,  are  covered  with  a  skin 
above  an  inch  thick  ;  while  their  hands  are  as 
soft  as  those  of  a  European.  Did  the  apes  walk 
in  the  same  manner,  the  same  exercise  would 
have  furnished  them  with  similar  advantages, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Besides  all  this,  I 
have  been  assured  by  a  very  credible  travel- 
ler, that  these  animals  naturally  run  in  the 
woods  upon  all-fours;  and  when  they  are 
taken,  their  hands  are  tied  behind  them,  to 
teach  them  to  walk  upright.  This  attitude 
they  learn  after  some  time ;  and,  thus  instruc- 
ted, they  are  sent  into  Europe  to  astonish  the 
speculative  with  their  near  approaches  to  hu- 
manity, while  it  is  never  considered  how 
much  is  natural,  and  how  much  has  been  ac- 
quired in  the  savage  schools  of  Benin  and 
Angola.  . 

The  animal  next  to  these,  and  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  class,  is  the  apv,  properly  so  call- 
ed, or  the  piTRBKOs  of  the  ancients.  This  is 
much  less  than  the  former,  being  not  above  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  but  walks  erect,  is  with- 
out  a  tail,  and  is  easily  tamed. 

Of  this  kind  also  is  the  oibbon,  so  called  by 
Buffon,  or  the  lozvg-abmbd  apb,  which  is  a 
very  extraordinary  and  remarkable  creature.* 


1  The  gibbon,  simia  Ur  of  LIddsus,  is  distinguished 
in  common  with  the  other  gibbons  by  the  enormous 
length  of  the  interior  extremities.  The  arms,  when 
the  animal  stands  erect,  very  nearly  touch  the  ground. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  deeply  seated— the  nose  is  fiat^ 
and  the  ears  not  unlike  the  human.  There  is  a  circle 
of  gray  hairs  passing  over  the  ejres,  cheeks,  and  under 
the  lower  jaw,  which  completely  surrounds  the  visage 
and  gives  a  very  singular  appearance  to  the  animal. 
The  hair  also  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  gray, 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  it  is  black,  as  is  also  the 
skin.  The  gibbon  has  not  been  found  exceeding  four 
feet  in  height. 

The  disposition  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  gentle, 
its  motions  neither  rude  nor  precipitate.  It  receives  Ito 
food,  which  consisU  chiefly  of  rooU,  almonds,  &c.  witb- 
3b 
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It  is  of  dilTerent  sizes,  being  from  four  feet 
to  two  feet  high.  It  walks  erect,  is  without 
taily  has  a  face  resembling  that  of  a  roan,  with 
a  circle,  of  bushy  hail  all  round  the  visage  ; 
its  eyes  are  large,  and  sunk,  in  its  head  ;  its 
face  tanned,  and  its  ears  exactly  proportioned. 
But  that  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  all 
others  of  the  monkey  tribe,  is  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  arms,  which,  when  the  animal 
stands  erect,  are  long  enough  to  reach  the 

out  greediness  and  xrithout  impatience.  It  suifers  much 
from  cold  and  from  a  low  temperature,  and  seldom  sur- 
vives  long  removal  from  its  native  country.  The  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  found, 
are  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  the  Molucca  islands.  It  is  probable  also,  that  the 
gibboii  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  less  southern  pro^ 
vinces  of  India,  trarellers  having  described  an  animal 
called  Pefe,  found  on  the  frontiers  of  Chlna^  to  which 
they  aitribute  much  of  the  characters  peculiar  to  the 
simia  lar. 

The  as^h-coloured  gibbon,  or  wmuwou,  differs  little 
from  the  simia  lar,  except  in  colour.  The  arms  are  also 
said  to  1)0  longer,  and  the  posterior  callosities  larger 
than  those  of  the  blacic  gibbon. 

There  is  also  a  species  called  tlie  little  gibbon^  which 
is  about  one-third  less  than  the  great  gibbon,  but  it  has 
precisely  the  same  form  and  proportions.  The  face  is 
surrounded  with  gray  hairs,  forming  altogether  a  circle 
different  in  sliape  from  that  of  the  larger  species,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  figure.  The  top  or  crown  of  the  head  is 
blacker  than  the  body.  It  has  a  small  beard  and  whiskers. 

Another  species  of  the  leng-armed  apes,  is  the  Sia- 
MaNO.  (See  Plate  Xlf .  fig.  9.)  The  general  description  of 
this  gibl)ou  accords  with  that  of  the  others  of  this  subdivi- 
sion of  the  apes ;  it  seems  therefore  only  necessary  to  ad. 
vert  to  those  particulars  wherein  it  differs  from  its  con. 
geners ;  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  probably,  that  the 
first  and  second  fingers  of  the  hinder  extremities  are 
united  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx ;  the 
colour  is  black  all  oyer,  without  the  white  circle  about  the 
face;  it  has  two  loose  naked  folds  of  skin  on  the  throat, 
which  are  occasionally  inflated.  The  hair  is  long  and 
soft ;  but  the  face  is  without  any,  as  are  also  the  breasts  of 
tlie  female.  The  orbits  of  the  eye  are  circular  and  remark- 
ably prominent,  and  the  canine  teeth  are  long. 

These  ^uimals  are  rery  common  in  Sumatra.  They 
are  generally  found  assembled  in  large  troops,  conducted, 
as  it  is  said,  by  a  chief,  whom  the  Malays  believe  to  be 
invulnerable.  Thus  assembled  at  sunrise  and  again  at 
sunset,  they  rie  with  each  other  in  making  the  most 
dreadful  cries,  perfectly  stunning  to  those  accustomed 
to  tliem,  and  frightful  in  the  highest  degree  to  strangers. 
Their  powers  of  voice  are  doubtless  increased  by  the  gut- 
tural cavity  before  alluded  to,  analogous  to  a  similar  ap- 
paratus found  in  the  howling  monkeys  of  America.  At 
all  other  tinjes  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  so  long 
at  bast  as  they  are  undisturbed.  Naturally  slow  and 
heavy,  they  seem  to  want  courage  for  climhhig  and  ac- 
tivity for  leaping,  so  th%t  wlien  suddenly  surprised,  they 
may  in  general  be  taken  with  ease;  but  nature,  while 
she  has  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  avoiding  danger 
by  quickness  and  address^  has  endowed  them  with  a 
great  degree  of  vigilance  for  their  preservation,  so  that 
they  are  generally  alive  to  danger  long  enough  before  it 
reaches  them  to  enable  them  to  efiect  their  retreat.  When 
en  the  ground,  however,  they  fall  an  easy  prey,  overcome 
by  fear  and  rendered  apparently  more  incapable  by  con- 
scious weakness;  in  this  situation  their  ineflectual  efforts 
bo  fly  display  their  imperfections,  for  the  body,  too  high 
and  heavy  for  their  short  and  sleodior  thighs,  inclines  for.  < 


ground ;  so  that  it  can  walk  upon  all-foun, 
and  yet  keep  its  erect  posture  at  the  same 
time.  This  animal,  next  to  the  oran-oatang 
and  the  ape,  most  nearly  resembles  mankind. 
not  only  in  form,  but  in  gentle  manners  and 
tractable  disposition,  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  particularly  found  along  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel. 

The  last  of  the  ape  kind  is  the  gthockpha- 
Xius,  or  the  maoot  of  Buflbn.'     This  animal 

ward,  and  their  disproportioned  arms,  acting  like  stilbt, 
enable  them  to  advance  only  by  short  and  inefficient 
jumps. 

Another  species  or  variety  is  the  Activb  Gibbov. 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  gibbon  of 
Sumatra,  in  whicli  island  this  also  is  found,  by  its  greater 
degree  of  activity,  particularly  in  a  state  of  nature.  Il 
is  nearly  three  feet  in  height ;  the  face  is  naked,  of  a 
very  dark  blue  colour,  lightly  tinted  with  brown  in  the 
female;  the  eyes  are  near  each  other,  and  sunken;  and 
the  muzzle  is  remarkably  prominent.  The  nose  is  net 
so  flat  as  that  of  the  siamang,  and  the  nostrils  are  large 
and  open  laterally.  The  chin  is  furnished  with  a  few 
black  hairs.  The  ears  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  knig 
hair  around  them,  and  there  Is  a  white  band  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  face.  The  colour  of  this  species  seems 
to  vary  in  different  individuals  and  sexes,  and  In  ihe 
same  individual  at  difierent  periods;  but  brown,  with 
various  shades,  appears  the  prevailing  tint. 

The  active  gibbon  Is  not  gregarious  like  the  sl&mang, 
but  is  generally  found  only  with  its  female.  It  springs 
from  tree  to  tree  with  wonderful  agility,  and  can 
therefore  but  seldom  be  taken  alive.  In  captivity,  how- 
ever, it  exhibits  little  or  nothing  of  its  active  powers, 
and  though  much  more  lively  than  the  siamang,  is  leas 
so  than  the  monkeys  in  general.  Not  given  to  the  ex. 
citeless  apathy  of  the  siamang,  it  may  be  frightened  and 
quieted  again:  it  avoids  danger,  and  courts  carciswij;  is 
a  considerable  glutton,  curious,  familiar,  and  sometimes 
even  gav. — Supplement  to  ihe  Englieh  edition  efCuHer's 
Anvmit  Kingdom, 

'  The  magot  or  Barbary  ape,  placed  hy  Cuvler  at  the 
head  of  the  baboons,  is  an  animal  not  without  intelligence. 
It  is  to  his  intdligence  that  the  magot  owes  the  num- 
berless torments  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  mountehenks 
and  showmen.     Excepting  the  orans  and  the  gibbons,  be 
is  the  only  monkey  of  the  Old  Continent  capiable  of  re- 
ceiving a  certain  degree  of  instruction.     The  othen, 
stupid  or  ferocious,  were  incapable  in  a  state  of  slavefy 
of  comprehending  any  thing ;  but  they  have  the  consa- 
quent  advantage  of  preserving  their  repose,  while  the 
magot  is  constantly  exposed  to  lose  both  his  cmnfort  and 
freedom.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  male  magot  only 
submits  to  the  dominion  of  man  in  extreme  youth,  and 
when  his  active  Acuities  have  not  yet  acquired  tlaeir 
complete  force  and  developenent.    Arrived  at  adoiea- 
cence  he  begins  to  be  less  tractable,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
refuses  submission  of  tytrj  kind.     Good  treatment  and 
bad,  are  equally  without  efiect  upon  him.    Alike  inca- 
pable of  confidence  and  of  fear,  he  evinces  nothing  bat 
a  savage  love  of  independence,  which  appean  to  Im  bis 
only  want.     The  painful  state  into  which  this  ieclii^ 
throws  him,  especially  when  it  is  strongly  excited  byia. 
verity,  soon  plunges  him  into  a  melancholy  which  is 
speedily  followed  by  consumption  and  death. 

The  magot  is  considered  more  property  to  belong  to 
the  monkeys  than  the  baboons,  as  the  mere  absence  at 
a  tail  is  insufficient  to  characterize  the  larger  divisaens 
of  the  monkey  tribe.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what 
is  called  the  blatA  ape,  (see  Plate  XII.  flg.  7.)  a  i 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
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wants  a  tail,  like  the  former^  although  there 
U  a  small  protuheiance  at  that  part,  which 
yet  is  rather  formed  by  the  skin  than  the  hone. 
It  differs  also  in  having  a  large  callous  red 
rump.  The  face  is  prominent,  and  approaches 
more  to  that  of  quadrupeds  than  of  man.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a  brownish  hair,  and 
yellow  on  the  belly.  It  is  about  three  feet 
and  a  half,  or  four  feet  high,  and  is  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East.  As  it 
recedes  from  man  in  its  form,  so  also  it  appears 
different  in  its  dupositions,  being  sullen,  vi- 
cious, and  untractable.^ 

THS  BABOON. 

Descending  from  the  more  perfect  of  the 
monkey  kinds,  we  come  to  the  baboon  and  its 
varieties,  a  large,  fierce,  and  formidable  race, 
that,  mixing  the  figure  of  the  roan  and  the 
quadruped  in  their  conformation,  seem  to  pos- 
sess only  the  defects  of  both ;  the  petulance 
of  the   one,  and   the   ferocity  of   the   other. 
These  animals  have  a  short  tail ;  a  prominent 
face,  with  canine  teeth,  larger  than  those  of 
men  ;  and  callosities  on  the  rump.'     In  man 
the  physiognomy  may  deceive,  and  the  figure 
of  the  body  does  not  always  lead  to  the  quali. 
ties  of  the  mind;   but  in  animals  we  may 
always  judge  of  their  dispositions  by  their 
looks,  and  form  a  just  conjecture  of  their  in. 
ternal  habits  from  their  external  form.     If  we 
compare  the  nature  of  the  ape  and  the  baboon 
by  this  easy  rule,  we  shall  at  once  be  led  to 
pronounce  that  they  greatlv  differ  in  their  dis- 
positions,  and   that   the   latter  are  infinitely 
more  fierce,  savage,  and  malicious,  tlian  the 
former.     The  oran-outang,  that  so  nearly  re- 
sembles man  in   its  figure,  approaches  also 
nearest  in  the  gentleness  of  its  manners  and 
the  pliancv  of  its  temper.     The  cynocephaliis. 
that  of  all  other  apes  is  most  unlike  man  in 
form,  and  approaches  nearer  the  dog  in  face, 
resembles  also  the  brute  in  nature,  being  wild, 
restless,  and  impelled  by  a  fretful  impetuosity. 
But  the  baboon,  who  is  still  more  remote,  and 
resembles  man  only  in  having  hands,  who, 
from  having  a   tail,  a  prominent  face,  and 
sharp  claws,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
savage  tribe,  is  every  way  fierc-e,  malicious, 
ignorant,  and  untractable. 

The  BABOON,  properly  so  called,  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  hieh,  very  strong  built,  with 
a  thick  body  and  limbs,  and  canine  teeth, 
much  longer  than  those  of  men.  It  has  large 
callosities  behind,  which  are  quite  naked  and 
red.  Its  tail  is  crooked  and  thick,  and  about 
'       seven  or  eight  inches  long.     Its  snout,  for  it 

*  Omiies  famellsB  hujusce  et  precedentium,  ut  et  fere 
•equenUum  specieram,  meiutmall  ptUuiitur  fluxu  ticut 
'        iji  feminii. 

s  Builbn,  toI.  zxxvIU.  p-  1S3. 


can  hardly  be  called  a  face,  is  long  and  thick, 
and  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks  it  has  a  pouch, 
into  which,  when  satiated  with  eating,  it  puts 
the  remainder  of  its  provisions.  It  is  covered 
with  long  thick  hair,  of  a  reddish  brown  col- 
our,  and  pretty  uniform  over  the  whole  body. 
It  walks  more  commonly  upon  all  fours  than 
upright,  and  its  hands  as  well  as  its  feet  are 
armed  with  long  sharp  claws,  instead  of  the 
broad  round  nails  of  the  ape  kind.' 

An  animal  thus  made  for  strength,  and  fur- 
nished with  dangerous  weapons,  is  found,  in 
fact,  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
savage  race  in  those  countries  where  it  is  bred. 
It  appears  in  its  native  woods  to  be  impelled 
by  two  opposite  passions ;  a  hatred  for  the 
males  of  the  human  species,  and  a  desire  for 
women.  Were  we  assured  of  these  strange 
oppositions  in  its  disposition  from  one  testi- 
mony alone,  the  account  might  appear  doubt 
ful :  but  as  it  comes  from  a  variety  of  the  most 
credible  witnesses,  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent 
From  them,  therefore,  we  learn,  that  these  ani- 
mals  will  often  assail  women  in  a  body,  and 
force  them  into  the  woods,  where  they  keep 
them  against  their  will  and  kill  (hem  when 
refractory.  From  the  Chevalier  Forbin  wc 
learn,  that  in  Siam  whole  troops  of  these  will 
often  sally  forth  from  their  forests,  and  attack 
a  village  when  they  know  the  men  are  en- 
gaged in  their  rice  harvest  They  are  on 
such  occasions  actuated  as  well  by  desire  as 
by  hunger ;  and  not  only  plunder  the  houses 
of  whatever  provisions  they  can  find,  hut  en- 


*  In  the  true  btboont  the  facial  angle  of  the  adult 
Tariea  from  90^  to  86^,  and  the  niperciliary  crests  are 
for  tho  moet  part  consideraUv  elevated,  as  is  also  the 
ridge  on  the  back  of  the  bead  formed  by  tlie  attachment 
of  the  temporal  mutcles,  which,  as  well  as  the  canine 
teeth,  are  large  and  powerfuL  The  cheeks  are  furnished 
with  pouches  capable  of  much  distention ;  and  the  mux. 
zlo  terminates  in  a  flattened  extremity  like  that  of  the 
dog,  on  which  the  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  situated. 
The  tail  is  generally  as  long  as,  and  sometimes  even 
longer,  than  the  body;  but  in  several  of  the  species  it  is 
extremely  short.  The  callosities  are  frequently  of  large 
sixe  and  disgustingly  conspicuous.  This  genus  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  lowest  in  organisation,  in  capa- 
city and  intelligence,  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  colour  of  the  common  baboon  is  reddish  brown ; 
his  face  and  hands  are  black,  and  bis  upper  eye-lids 
white.  The  hair  of  his  cheeks  forms  a  considerable  tutt 
on  each  sido ;  and  the  under  surfcce  of  his  body  is  but 
sparingly  covered.  In  bulk  he  is  equal  to  a  middle  sized 
dog;  his  proportions  are  thiclcaet  aiid  inelegant;  he  is 
by  no  means  dull  or  inactive.  When  young  he  is  gay, 
playful,  and  docile ;  but  as  he  grows  older  he  becomes 
untractable,  malicious,  and  ferocious.  He  is  sometimes 
even  dangerous,  bis  muscular  strength  and  agility,  tc^ge. 
ther  with  the  great  power  of  his  teiAb  and  jaws,  render, 
ing  him  a  formidable  opponent  On  this  account  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  him  strictly  confined.  He 
is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  more  especially  of  the  tropi. 
cal  parts  of  its  western  coast  For  representation  of  the 
black  baboon,  see  Plate  XI.  flg.  S4(;  of  the  rib-noae  ba^ 
boon,  Plate  XH.  flg.  8. 
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deaTour  to  force  tbe  women.  These,  how- 
ever, as  the  Chevalier  hurnoroiisly  relates,  not 
at  all  liking  either  the  manners  or  the  figure 
of  the  paltry  gallants,  boldly  stand  on  Sieir 
defence,  and  with  clubs,  or  whatever  other 
arms  they  can  provide,  instead  of  answering 
their  caresses,  oblige  their  ugly  visitors  to  re- 
treat; not,  however,  before  they  have  damaged 
or  plundered  every  thing  eatable  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on. 

At  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope,  they  are  less 
formidable,  but  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
equally  mischievous.  They  are  there  under 
a  sort  of  natural  discipline,  and  go  about  what- 
ever they  undertake  with  surprising  skill  and 
regularity.  When  they  set  about  robbing  an 
orchard  or  a  vineyavd,  for  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  grapes,  apples,  and  ripe  fruit,  they  do 
not  go  singly  to  work,  but  in  large  compa- 
nies, and  widi  preconcerted  deliberation;  On 
these  occasions,  a  part  of  them  enter  the  in- 
closure,  while  one  is  set  to  watch.  The  rest 
stand  without  the  fence,  and  form  a  line  reach- 
ing  all  the  way  from  their  fellows  within,  to 
their  rendezvous  without,  which  is  generally 
in  some  cragey  mountain.  Every  thing  being 
thus  disposed,  the  plunderers  within  the  or- 
chard  throw  the  fruit  to  those  that  are  without 
as  fast  as  they  can  gather  it ;  or  if  the  wall  or 
hedge  be  high,  to  those  that  sit  on  the  (op  ; 
and  these  hand  the  plunder  to  those  next  them 
on  the  otiier  side.  Thus  the  fruit  is  pitched 
from  one  to  another  all  along  the  lino,  till  it  is 
safely  deposited  at  their  headquarters.  They 
catch  it  as  readily  as  the  most  skilful  tennis- 
player  can  a  ball ;  and  while  the  business  is 
going  forward,  which  they  conduct  with  great 
expedition,  a  mostprofoond  silence  is  observed 
among  them.  Their  sentinel  during  this 
whole  time  continues  upon  the  watch,  extreme- 
ly  anxious  and  attentive ;  but  if  he  perceives 
any  one  c-oroing,  he  instantly  sets  up  a  loud 
cry,  and  at  this  signal  the  whole  company 
scamper  off.  Nor  yet  are  they  at  any  time 
willing  to  leave  the  place  empty-handed  ;  for 
if  they  be  plundering  a  bed  of  melons,  for  in. 
stance,  they  go  off  with  one  in  their  mouths, 
one  in  their  hands,  and  one  under  their  arm. 
If  the  pursuit  is  hot,  they  drop  first  that  from 
under  their  arm,  then  that  from  their  hand ; 
and,  if  it  be  continued,  they  at  last  let  fall 
that  which  they  had  hitherto  kept  in  their 
mouths. 

The  natives  of  the  Cape  oflen  take  the 
young  of  these  animals,  and,  feeding  them 
with  sheep  and  goat's  milk,  accustom  them  to 
guard  their  houses  ;  which  duty  they  perform 
with  great  punctuality.  Those,  however, 
that  have  been  brought  into  Europe,  are  head, 
strong,  rude  and  untractable.  Bogs  and  cats, 
when  they  have  done  any  thing  wrong,  will 
nm  off ;  but  these  seem  careless  and  insensi. 


ble  of  the  mischief  they  do;  and  I  have 
one  of  them  break  a  whole  table  of  china,  as 
it  should  seem  by  deAgn,  wkhout  appearing 
in  the  least  conSicious  of  having  done  amiss. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  any  respect  so  fomi- 
dable  as  that  described  by  Mr  Bufibo/ol 
which  he  gives  the  following  description  . — 
'*  It  was  not,"  says  he,  "  extremely  ugly, and 
^et  it  excited  honor.  It  continually  appeared 
m  a  state  of  savage  ferocity,  gnashing  ite 
teeth,  flying  at  the  spectators,  and  furiously 
restless.  It  was  obliged  to  be  confined  in  an 
iron  ca^e,  the  bars  of  which  it  so  forcibly  at- 
tempted to  break,  that  the  spectators  were 
struck  with  apprehension.  It  was  a  sturdy 
bold  anunal,  whose  short  limbs  and  powerful 
exertions  showed  vast  strength  and  agility. 
The  long  hair  with  which  it  was  covered 
seemed  to  add  to  its  apparent  abilities;  which, 
however,  were  in  reality  so  great,  that  it 
could  easily  overcome  a  single  man,  unless 
armed.  As  to  the  rest,  it  for  ever  appeared 
excited  by  that  passion  which  renders  the  mild 
est  animals  at  intervals  furious.  Its  lascivi- 
ousness  was  constant,  and  its  satisfactions  par. 
ticular.  Some  others  also  of  the  monkey 
kind  showed  the  same  dpgree  of  impudence, 
and  particularly  in  the  presence  of  women ; 
but,  as  they  were  less  in  size,  their  petulance 
was  less  obvious,  and  their  insolence  more 
easily  corrected." 

But  however  violent  the  desires  of  these 
animals  may  be,  they  are  not  found  to  breed 
in  our  climate.  The  female  brings  fortli  usu- 
ally but  one  at  a  time,  which  she  carries  in 
her  arms,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  clinging 
to  her  breast  As  to  the  rest,  these  animsLls  are 
not  all  carnivorous;  they  principally  feed  upon 
fruits,  roots,  and  com,  and  generally  keep  to- 
gether in  companies.  The  internal  parts  are 
more  unlike  those  of  man  than  of  quadrupeds, 
particularly  the  liver,  which  is,  like  that  of  a 
dog,  divided  into  six  lobes.  The  lungs  are 
more  divided,  the  guts  in  general  are  shorter, 
and  the  kidneys  rounder  and  flatter. 

The  largest  of  the  baboon  kind  is  the  mas- 
BiL ;  an  ugly  disgusting  animal,  with  a  tail 
shorter  than  the  former,  though  of  a  much 
larger  stature,  being  from  four  to  five  feet 
high.  The  muzzle  is  still  longer  than  that  of 
the  preceding,  it  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  and 
strongly  marked  with  wrinkles*  which  give 
it  a  frightful  appearance.  But  what  renden 
it  truly  lothesome  is,  that  from  the  nose  there 
is  always  seen  issuing  a  snot,  which  the  ani- 
roal  takes  care  at  intervals  to  lick  off  with  its 
toneue,  and  swallow.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Gold  Coast ;  it  is  said  to  walk  more  fre- 
Quently  erect  than  upon  alLiours ;  and  when 
displeased,  to  weep  Uke  a  child.  There  was 
one  of  them  shown  in  England  some  years 
ago.     It  seemed  tame,  but  stupid,  and  had  a 
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method  of  opening  its  mouth  and  bbwing  at 
sach  as  came  too  near. 

The  WAifDmow  is  a  baboon  rather  less  than 
the  former,  with  the  body  less  compact  and 
muscalar,  and  the  hinder  parts  seemingly- 
more  feeble.  The  tail  is  from  seven  to  eight 
inches  lone ;  the  muzzle  is  prominent,  as  in 
the  rest  of  this  kind ;  but  what  particularly 
distinguishes  it,  is  a  large  long  white  head  of 
hair,  together  with  a  monstrous  white  beard, 
coarae,  rough,  and  descending ;  the  colour  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  brown  or  black. 
As  to  the  rest,  in  its  savage  state,  it  is  equally 
fierce  with  the  others ;  but,  with  a  proper 
education,  it  seems  more  tractable  than  most 
of  its  kind,  and  is  chiefly  »den  in  tho  woods 
of  Ceylon  and  Malabar.^ 

The  MAWoif  of  Bufibn  which  Edwards  calls 
the  pieTAiL,  is  the  last  of  the  baboons,  and  in 
size  rather  approaches  the  monkey,  being  no 
larger  than  a  cat  Its  chief  distinction,  be- 
sides its  prominent  muzzle,  like  a  baboon,  is 
in  the  tail,  which  is  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  curled  up  like  that  of  a  hog  ;  from 
which  circumstance,  peculiar  to  this  animal, 
our  English  naturalists  gave  it  the  name.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  does  not  well  en- 
dure the  rigours  of  our  climate.  Edwards, 
however,  kept  one  of  them  a  year  in  London ; 
and  another  of  them  happening  at  the  same 
time  to  be  exposed  in  a  show  of  beasts,  he 
brought  the  two  exiles  together,  to  see  if  they 
fvould  claim  or  acknowledge  their  kindred. 
The  moment  they  came  into  each  other's  pre- 
sence, they  testified  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
and  seemed  quite  transported  at  the  interview.* 

THE  MONKET. 

The  varieties  in  the  larger  tribes  of  the 
tDonkey  kind  are  but  few;  in  the  ape  we  have 
seen  but  four,  and  in  the  baboon  about  as 


I  Th«  wanderoos  belong  to  that  group  of  the  monkey 
tribes  of  the  Old  World  which  has  receWed  its  naroe 
from  the  macaque,  as  being  probably  the  most  common 
of  all  the  species  that  compose  it.  Thia  group  or  genus 
is  distinguished  by  a  blunt  and  elongated  munle,  form- 
ing a  facial  angle  of  from  40Q  to  45®;  by  the  promin- 
ence of  the  superciliary  crests,  which  oTorhaiig  the  eyes 
and  give  a  peculiar  expression  to  the  physit^omy;  by 
the  retrocession  of  the  forehead  above  ;  and  by  the  com- 
parative shortness  of  the  tail,  which  is  rarely  equal  in 
length  to  the  body,  but  la  In  some  species  nearly  reduced 
to  the  dwarAshnesa  of  a  pig-tail,  and  in  one  or  two 
others  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  tubercle.  In  their 
manners  there  is  considerable  variety,  dependent  in  a 
great  degree  upon  their  age,  and  the  society  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed. 

*  Tk0  Dcg^  Faced  Babocm.—They  are  betwixt  four 
and  fivo  feet  high ;  their  head  aud  hce  greatly  resemble 
that  of  a  dog  ;  the  hair  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  pecu. 
iiarly  long  and  shaggy,  as  far  as  the  waist,  but  short  on 
the  hinder  parts.  The  face  ia  naked,  and  the  ears  are 
pointed  and  concealed  in  the  iur.  The  dog-&ced  baboons 


many.  But  when  we  come  to  the  smaller 
class,  the  differences  among  them  seem  too 
tedious  for  enumeration.  These,  as  was  ob- 
served in  the  beginning,  are  all  small  in  sta- 
ture,  and  with  long  tails,  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  preceding,  that  entire- 
ly want  the  tail,  or  are  large,  and  have  but  a 
short  one.  The  varieties  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  dogs,  or  squirrels,  is  nothing  to  what 
are  found  among  monkeys  of  the  smaller  kind. 
Bosman  mentions  above  fifty  sorts  on  the 
Gold  Coast  alone,  and  Smith  confirms  the 
account  Gondamine  asserts  that  it  would 
take  up  a  volume  to  describe  the  differences  of 
these  to  be  found  along  the  river  Amazons ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  every  one  of  these  b 
wery  different  from  those  on  the  African 
coast  Naturalists,  however,  have  under- 
taken to  make  a  catalogue  of  their  numbers ; 
and  they  either  transmit  their  descriptions 
from  one  to  another,  or  only  enumerate  those 
few  that  have  found  their  way  to  Europe,  and 
have  fallen  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
own  observation.  But  though  it  may  be  pro- 
per enough  to  describe  such  as  fall  under 
notice,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  offer  a  scanty 
catalogue  as  complete,  and  to  Induce  the  reader 
to  suppose  he  sees  a  picture  of  the  whole  group 
of  these  animals,  when  he  is  only  presented 
with  a  small  part  of  the  number.  Such,  there, 
fore,  as  are  fond  of  the  reputation  of  adding 
new  descriptions  to  the  stock  of  natural  his- 
tory, have  here  a  wide,  though  surely  a  bar- 
ren,  field  to  enlarge  in;  and  they  will  find  it 
no  difficult  matter,  by  observing  the  various 
animals  of  this  kind  that  are  from  time  to  time 
brought  from  their  native  coasts  to  this  coun- 
try, to  indulge  in  description,  and  to  ring  the 
changes  upon  all  the  technical  terms  with 
which  this  most  pleasing  science  is  obscured 
and  rendered  disgusting.  For  mv  own  part, 
I  will  spare  the  reader  and  myself  the  trouble 


are  aativea  of  varioos  parU  of  Africa  and  Asia.  These 
animals  usually  associate  in  vast  companies.  When 
travellers  pass  near  their  haunts,  they  are  Impudent 
enough  to  run  Into  the  nearest  trees,  and  shake  the 
boughs  with  great  vehemence,  at  the  same  time  chatter- 
ing  wry  lendly.  They  are  ae  powerfiil,  as,  without  any 
dIflicuUy,  to  overcome  a  man;  and  they  frequently 
commit  such  depredations  in  cultivated  grounds,  that 
the  proprietors  are  compelled  to  have  armed  men  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  to  prevent  them  from  plundering. 
Amongst  the  mountains  in  the  nelghbourliood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  are  immense  troops  of  these 
baboons,  or  of  a  variety  very  nearly  allied  to  them.  * 
When  any  one  approaches  their  haunts,  they  set  up  a 
universal  and  horrible  cry  for  a  mfnute  or  two,  and  then 
conceal  themselves  In  their  fortresses,  and  Iceep  a  pro- 
found silence.  They  seldom  descend  to  the  plain^ 
except  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  gardens  thai 
lie  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

*  The  Uniiie  Baboon. 
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of  entering  into  an  elaborate  deecription  of 
each ;  content  with  observing  once  more,  that 
their  numbers  are  very  great,  and  their  dif- 
ferences Terj  trifling.  There  is  scarcely  a 
country  in  the  tropical  climates  that  does  not 
swarm  with  them,  and  scarcely  a  forest  that 
is  not  inhabited  by  a  race  of  monkeys  dis- 
tinct from  all  others.  Every  different  wood 
along  the  coasts  of  Africa  may  be  considered 
as  a  separate  colony  of  monkeys,  differing 
from  those  of  the  next  district  in  colour,  in 
size,  and  malicious  mischief.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  that  the  monkeys  of  two  cantons 
are  never  found  to  mix  with  each  other,  but 
rigorously  to  observe  a  separation  :  each  forest 
produces  only  its  own  ;  and  these  guard  their 
limits  from  the  intrusion  of  all  strangers  of  a 
different  race  from  themselves.  In  this  they 
somewhat  resemble  the  human  inhabitants  of 
the  savage  nations  among  whom  they  are 
found,  where  the  petty  kingdoms  are  numer- 
ous, and  their  manners  opposite.  There,  in 
the  extent  of  a  few  miles,  the  traveller  is  pre- 
sented with  men  speaking  different  languages, 
professing  different  religions,  eovemed  bydif- 
ferent  laws,  and  only  resembling  each  other 
in  their  mutual  animosity. 

In  general,  monkeys  of  all  kinds,  being 
less  than  the  baboon,  are  endued  with  leas 
powers  of  doing  mischief.  Indeed,  the  ferocity 
of  their  nature  seems  to  diminish  with  their 
size ;  and  when  taken  wild  in  the  woods,  they 
are  sooner  tamed,  and  more  easily  taught  to 
imitate  man,  than  the  former.  More  gentle 
than  the  baboon,  and  less  grave  and  sullen 
than  the  ape,  they  soon  begin  to  exert  all  their 
sportive  mimicries,  and  are  easily  restrained 
by  correction.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  will  do  nothing  they  are  desired  without 
beating ;  for  if  their  fears  be  entirely  removed, 
they  are  the  most  insolent  and  headstrong  ani. 
raals  in  nature. 

In  their  native  woods  they  are  not  less  the 
pests  of  man  than  of  other  animals.  The 
monkeys,  says  a  traveller,^  are  in  possession 
of  every  forest  where  they  reside,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  masters  of  the  place. 
Neither  the  tiger,  nor  the  lion  itself,  will  ven. 
ture  to  dispute  the  dominion,  since  these,  from 
the  tops  of  trees,  continually  carry  on  offen- 
sive  war,  and  by  their  agility  escape  all  pos- 
sibility of  pursuit  Nor  have  the  birds  less 
to  fear  from  their  continual  depredations ;  for, 
as  these  harmless  inhabitants  of  the  wood  usu- 
ally build  upon  trees,  the  monkeys  are  for 
ever  on  the  watch  to  find  out  and  rob  their 
nests ;  and  such  is  their  petulant  delight  in 
mischief,  that  they  will  fling  their  eggs  against 
the  ground,  when  they  want  appetite  or  in- 
clination to  devour  them. 

Dctcrlptioo  Historlqua  de  Macanr,  p.  51. 


There  is  but  one  animal  in  all  the  forest 

that  ventures  to  oppose  the  monkey,  and  thai 
is  the  serpent  The  larger  snakes  are  often 
seen  winding  op  the  trees  where  the  monkeys 
reside;  and,  when  they  happen  to  sarpriae 
them  sleeping,  swallow  them  whole,  before 
the  little  animals  have  time  to  make  a  de- 
fence. In  this  manner,  the  two  most  mis- 
chievoos  kinds  in  all  nature  keep  the  wbole 
forest  between  them;  both  equally  formidable 
to  each  other,  and  for  ever  employed  in  mu- 
tual  hostilities.  The  monkeys,  in  general, 
inhabit  the  tops  of  trees,  and  the  serpents 
cling  to  the  branches  nearer  the  bottom,  and 
in  &s  manner  they  are  for  ever  seen  near 
each  other,  like  enemies  in  the  same  field  of 
battle.  Some  travellers,  indeed,  have  sup- 
posed that  iheir  vicinity  rather  argued  their 
mutual  friendship,  and  that  they  united  in 
this  manner  to  form  an  offensive  league  against 
all  the  rest  of  animated  nature.'  ''  I  have 
seen  these  monkeys,"  says  Labat,  "  playing 
their  gambols  upon  those  very  branches  on 
which  the  snakes  were  reposing,  and  jump- 
ing  over  them  without  receiving  any  injury, 
although  the  serpents  of  that  country  were 
naturally  vindictive,  and  always  ready  to 
bite  whatever  disturbed  them."  These  gam. 
bols,  however,  were  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  insults  of  an  enemy  that  was  con- 
scious of  its  own  safety;  and  the  monkeys 
might  have  provoked  the  snake  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  often  see  sparrows  twitter  at  a 
cat  However  this  be,  the  forest  is  generallv 
divided  between  them;  and  these  woods,  which 
nature  seems  to  have  embellished  with  her 
richest  magnificence,  rather  inspire  terror  than 
delight,  and  chiefly  serve  as  retreats  for  mis- 
chief and  malignitv. 

The  enmity  of  these  animals  to  mankind  is 
partly  ridiculous,  and  partly  formidable.  They 
seem,  says  Le  Compte  and  otbera,  to  faaye  a 
peculiar  instinct  in  discovering  their  foes,  and 
are  perfectly  skilled  when  attacked,  in  mo- 
tually  defending  and  assisting  each  other. 
When  a  traveller  enters  among  these  woods, 
they  consider  him  as  an  invader  upon  their 
dominions,  and  all  join  to  repel  the  intrusion. 
At  first  they  survey  him  with  a  kind  of  inso- 
lent curiosity.  They  jump  from  branch  to 
branch,  pursue  him  as  he  ^oes  along,  and 
make  a  loud  clattering,  tn  call  the  rest  of  theii 
companions  together.  They  begin  their  hos- 
tilities by  grinning,  threatening,  and  flinging 
down  the  withered  branches  at  him,  which 
they  break  from  the  trees;  they  even  take 
their  excrements  in  their  hands,  and  throw 
them  at  his  head.  Thus  they  attend  him  where- 
ever  he  goes  ;  jumping  from  tree  to  tree  with 
such  amazing  swiftness,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely 

S  Labat.  Relat.  de  TAfric.  Oecideiit.  p.  318. 
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attend  their  motions.  Although  they  take 
the  most  desperate  leaps,  yet  they  are  seldom 
seen  to  come  to  the  ground,  for  they  easily 
fasten  upon  the  branches  that  break  their  fall, 
and  sticky  either  by  their  hands,  feet,  or  tail, 
wherever  they  touch.  If  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  wounded,  the  rest  assemble  round, 
and  clap  their  fingers  into  the  wound,  as  if 
they  were  desirous  of  sounding  its  depth.  If 
the  blood  flows  in  any  quantity,  some  of  them 
keep  it  shut  up,  while  others  get  leaves,  which 
they  chew  and  thrust  into  the  opening  :  how- 
ever extraordinary  this  may  appear,  it  is  as- 
serted to  be  often  seen,  and  to  be  strictly  true. 
In  this  manner,  they  wage  a  petulant,  un- 
equal war;  and  are  often  killed  in  numbers 
before  they  think  proper  to  make  a  retreat 
This  they  effect  with  the  same  precipitation 
with  which  they  at  first  came  together.  In 
this  retreat  the  young  are  seen  clinging  to  the 
back  of  the  female,  with  which  she  jumps 
away ,  seemingly  unembarrassed  by  the  burden. 

The  curiosity  of  the  Europeans  has,  in  some 
measure,  induced  the  natives  of  the  places 
where  these  animals  reside  to  catch  or  take 
them  alive  by  every  art  they  are  able.  The 
usual  way  in  such  case  is  to  shoot  the  female 
as  she  carries  her  young,  and  then  both,  of 
course,  tumble  to  the  ground.  But  even  this 
is  not  easily  performed  ;  for  if  the  animal  be 
not  killed  outright  it  will  not  fall ;  but  cling- 
ing to  some  branch,  continues,  even  when 
dead,  its  former  grasp,  and  remains  on  the  tree 
where  it  was  shot  until  it  drops  off  by  putro- 
faction  :  in  thi«i  manner  it  is  totally  lost  to  the 
pursuer ;  for  to  attempt  climbing  the  tree,  to 
bring  either  it  or  the  young  one  down,  would 
probably  be  fatal  from  the  number  of  serpents 
that  are  hid  among  the  branches.  For  this 
reason  the  sportsman  always  takes  care  to  aim 
at  the  head  ;  which  if  he  hits,  the  monkey  falls 
directly  to  the  ground  and  the  young  one 
comes  down  at  the  same  time,  clinging  to  its 
dead  parent 

The  Europeans  along  the  coasts  of  Quinea 
often  go  into  the  woods  to  shoot  monkeys ;  and 
nothing  pleases  the  negroes  more  than  to  see 
those  animals  drop,  against  which  they  have 
the  greatest  animosity.  They  consider  them, 
and  not  without  reason,  as  the  most  mischiev- 
ous  and  tormenting  creatures  in  the  world; 
and  arc  happy  to  see  their  numbers  destroyed, 
upon  a  double  account ;  as  well  because  they 
dread  their  devastations,  as  because  they  love 
their  flesh.  The  monkey,  which  is  always 
skinned  before  it  is  eaten,  when  served  up  at  a 
negro  feast,  looks  so  like  a  child,  that  an  Eu. 
ropean  is  shocked  at  the  very  sight  The  na- 
tives, however,  who  are  not  so  nice,  devour  it 
as  one  of  the  highest  delicacies ;  and  assidu- 
ously attend  our  sportsmen  to  profit  by  the 
spoil.     But  what  they  are  chiefly  astonished 


at,  b  to  see  our  travellers  carefully  taking  the 
young  ones  alive,  while  they  leave  them  the 
old  ones,  that  are  certainly  the  most  fit  to  be 
eaten.  They  cannot  comprehend  what  ad- 
vantage can  arise  to  us  from  educating  or 
keeping  a  little  animal  that,  by  experience, 
they  know  to  be  equally  fraught  with  (ricks 
and  mischief :  some  of  them  have  been  even 
led  to  suppose,  that  with  a  kind  of  perverse 
affection,  we  love  only  creatures  of  the  most 
mischievous  kinds :  and  having  seen  us  often 
buy  young  and  tame  monkeys,  they  have  taken 
equal  care  to  bring  rats  to  our  factors,  offering 
them  for  sale,  and  greatly  disappointed  at  find- 
ing no  purchaser  fur  so  hopeful  a  commodity.^ 

The  negroes  consider  these  animals  as  their 
greatest  plague;  and,  indeed  they  do  incre- 
dible  damage  when  they  come  in  companies 
to  lay  waste  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  or  rice,  or 
a  plantation  of  sugar-canes.  They  carry  off 
as  much  as  they  are  able ;  and  they  destroy 
ten  times  more  than  they  bear  away.  Their 
manner  of  plundering  is  pretty  much  like  that 
of  the  baboons,  already  mentioned,  in  a  gar- 
den. One  of  them  stands  sentinel  upon  a 
tree,  while  the  rest  are  plundering,  carefully 
and  cautiously  turning  on  every  side,  but  par- 
ticularly  to  that  on  which  there  is  the  greatest 
danger ;  in  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the  spoil- 
ers pursue  their  work  with  great  silence  and 
assiduity  ;  they  are  not  contented  with  the  first 
blade  oi  com,  or  the  first  cane  that  they  hap- 
pen to  lay  their  hands  on  ;  they  first  pull  up 
such  as  appear  most  alluring  to  the  eye ;  they 
turn  it  round,  examine,  compare  it  with  others, 
and  if  they  find  it  to  their  mind,  stick  it 
under  one  of  their  shoulders.  When  in  this 
manner  they  have  got  their  load,  they  begin 
to  think  of  retreating ;  but  if  it  should  happen 
tliat  the  owners  of  the  field  appear  to  inter- 
rupt their  depredations,  their  faithful  sentinel 
instantly  gives  notice,  by  cryine  out  Houp, 
houp,  houp  I  which  the  rest  perfectly  under 
stand,  and  all  at  once  throwing  down  the 
com  they  hold  in  their  left  hands,  scamper  off 
upon  three  legs,  carrying  the  remainder  in 
the  right  If  they  are  still  hotlv  pursued, 
they  then  are  content  to  throw  down  their 
whole  burden,  and  to  take  refuge  among  their 
woods,  on  the  tops  of  which  they  remain  in 
perfect  security. 

Were  we  to  give  faith  to  what  some  tra- 
vellers assure  us,  of  the  government,  policies, 
and  subordination  of  these  animals,  we  might 
perhaps  be  taxed  with  credulity  ;  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  under  a  kind 
of  discipline,  which  they  exercise  among  each 
other.  They  are  generally  Seen  to  keep  to- 
gether in  companies,  to  march  in  exact  order, 
and  to  obey  the  voice  of  some  particular  chief- 

>  Lebftt,  ReUt.  do  TAfric.  Occident,  p.  317. 
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tain  remarkable  for  hia  size  and  gravity.  One 
species  of  these  which  Mr  Buffon  calls  the 
ouABiMB,  and  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
loudness  and  distinctness  of  their  voice,  are 
still  more  so  for  the  use  to  which  they  convert 
it  **  I  have  frequently  been  a  witness,"  says 
Margrave,  '*  of  their  assemblies  and  delibera. 
tions.  Every  day,  both  morning  and  evening, 
the  ouarines  assemble  in  the  woods  to  receive 
instructions.  When  all  come  together,  one 
among  the  number  takes  the  highest  place  on 
a  tree,  and  makes  a  signal  with  his  hand  to 
the  rest  to  sit  round,  in  order  to  hearken.  As 
soon  as  he  sees  them  placed,  he  begins  his 
discourse  with  so  loud  a  voice,  and  yet  in  a 
manner  so  precipitate,  that,  to  hear  him  at  a 
distance,  one  would  think  the  whole  company 
wore  crying  out  at  the  same  time  ;  however, 
during  that  time,  one  only  is  speaking  ;  and 
all  the  rest  observe  the  most  profound  silence. 
When  this  has  done,  he  makes  a  sign  with 
the  band  for  the  rest  to  reply;  and  at  that  instant 
they  raise  their  voices  together,  until  by  another 
signal  of  the  hand  they  are  enioined  silence. 
This  they  as  readily  obey  ;  till  at  last,  the 
whole  assembly  breaks  up,  after  bearing  a 
repetition  of  the  same  preachment" 

The  chief  food  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  fruits, 
the  buds  of  trees,  or  succulent  roots  and  plants. 
They  all,  like  man,  seem  fond  of  sweets ;  and 
particularly  the  pleasant  juice  of  the  palm-tree 
and  the  sugar-cane.  With  these  itie  fertile 
regions  in  which  they  are  bred  seldom  fail  to 
supply  them  ;  but  when  it  happens  that  these 
fail,  or  that  more  nourishing  food  becomes 
more  agreeable,  they  eat  insects  and  worms  ; 
and  sometimes,  if  near  the  coasts,  descend  to 
the  sea  .shore,  where  they  eat  oysters,  crabs, 
and  shell.fish.  Their  manner  of  managing 
an  oyster  is  extraordinary  enough  :  but  it  is 
too  well  attested  to  fail  of  our  assent  As  the 
oysters  in  the  tropical  climates  are  generally 
larger  than  with  us,  the  monkeys,  when  they 
go  to  the  sea-side,  pick  up  a  stone,  and  clap 
it  between  the  opening  shells  ;  this  prevents 
them  from  closing ;  and  the  monkey  then  eats 
the  fish  at  his  ease.  They  often  also  draw 
crabs  from  the  water,  by  putting  their  tail  to 
the  hole  where  that  animal  takes  refuge,  and, 
the  crab  fastening  upon  it,  they  withdraw  it 
with  a  jerk,  and  thus  pull  their  prey  upon 
shore.  This  habit  of  laying  traps  for  oUier 
animals  makes  them  very  cautious  of  being 
entrapped  themselves ;  and  I  am  assured,  by 
many  persons  of  credit,  that  no  snare,  how 
nicely  baited  soever,  will  take  the  monkey  of 
the  West  India  islands  ;  for  having  been  ac 
customed  to  the  cunning  of  man,  it  opposes 
its  natural  distrust  to  human  artifice. 

The  monkey  generally  brines  forth  one  at 
a  time,  and  sometimes  two.  They  are  rarely 
found  to  breed  when  brought  over  into  Europe; 


but  of  those  that  do,  they  exhibit  a  very  atrik. 
ing  picture  of  parental  afibction.  The  male 
and  female  are  never  tired  of  fondling  their 
young  one.  They  instruct  it  with  no  little 
assiduity;  and  often  severely  correct  it,  if  stub- 
bom,  or  disinclined  to  profit  by  their  eiample; 
they  hand  it  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  wbeo 
the  male  has  done  showing  his  regard,  tbe 
female  takes  her  turn.  When  wild  in  the 
woods,  the  female,  if  she  happens  to  have 
two,  carries  one  on  her  back,  and  the  otber 
in  her  arms :  that  on  her  back  clings  rery 
closely,  clasping  its  bands  romd  her  neck, 
and  its  feet  about  her  middle :  when  she  wants 
to  suckle  it,  she  then  alters  their  position ;  and 
that  which  has  been  fed  gives  place  to  tlie 
other,  which  she  takes  in  her  arms.  It  often 
happens  that  she  is  unable  to  leap  from  one 
tree  to  another,  when  thus  loaden ;  and  apoo 
such  occasions  their  dexterity  is  very  siirpri»- 
ing.  The  whole  family  form  a  kind  of  chaiflj 
locking  tail  in  tail,  or  hand  in  hand,  and  ooe 
of  them  holding  the  branch  above,  the  rest 
swing  down,  balancing  to  and  fro,  like  ap«i' 
dulura,  until  the  undermost  is  enabled  io  catch 
hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  some  neighbour, 
ing  tree.  When  the  hold  is  fixed  below,  the 
monkey  lets  go  that  which  was  above,  lod 
thus  comes  undermost  in  turn ;  but,  creepiqg 
up  along  the  chain,  attains  tlie  next  bnocbes, 
like  the  rest;  and  thus  they  all  take  possesstoa 
of  the  tree,  without  ever  coming  to  the  ground 
When  in  a  state  of  domestic  lameness,  those 
animals  are  very  amusing,  and  often  fill  up 
a  vacant  hour,  when  other  entertainment  If 
wanting.  There  are  few  that  are  not  acquain- 
ted widi  their  various  mimicries,  and  tbdr 
capricious  feats  of  activity.  But  it  is  gencr. 
ally  in  company  with  other  animals  of  a  mow 
simple  disposition,  that  their  tricks  and  supe- 
rior instincts  are  riiown ;  they  seem  to  take  i 
delight  in  tormenting  them  ;  and  I  hareieeD 
one  of  them  amusing  itself  for  hours  together, 
in  imposing  upon  the  gravity  of  a  cat  Eras- 
mus tells  us  of  a  large  monkey,  kept  hj  Sir 
Thomas  More,  that,  one  day  diverting  itxli 
in  his  garden,  where  some  tame  rabbits  were 
kept,  played  several  of  its  usual  pranks  among 
them,  while  the  rabbits  scarcely  well  kne* 
what  to  make  of  their  new  acquaintance:  in 
the  mean  time,  a  weasel,  that  eame  for  verr 
different  purposes  than  those  of  entertainmeot 
was  seen  peering  about  the  place  in  which  tbe 
rabbits  were  fed,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
its  way,  by  removing  a  board  that  closed  their 
hutch.  While  the  monkey  saw  no  dangefi 
it  continued  a  calm  spectator  of  the  enemy's 
effort;  but  just  when,  by  long  labour,  tiie 
weasel  had  effected  its  purpose,  and  had  n- 
moved  the  board,  the  monkey  stept  in,  and, 
with  the  utmost  dexterity,  fastened  it  again 
in  its  place  ;  and  the  disappointed  weasel  w»s 
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too  much  fatigued  to  renew  its  operations.  To 
this  I  will  only  add  what  Father  Garli,  in 
his  history  of  Angola,  assures  iis  to  be  true. 
In  that  horrid  country,  where  he  went  to  con- 
vert the  savage  natives  to  Christianity,  and 
met  with  nothing  but  distress  and  disappoint 
roent ;  while  his  health  was  totally  impaired 
by  the  raging  heats  of  the  climate,  his  patience 
exhausted  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  stupid  na- 
tives, and  his  little  provisions  daily  plundered 
wifhout  redress,  in  such  an  exigency  he  found 
more  faithful  services  from  the  monkeys  than 
the  men  ;  these  he  had  taught  to  attend  him, 
to  guard  him  whilst  sleeping,  against  thieves 
and  rats,  to  comb  his  head,  to  fetch  his  water; 
and  he  asserts,  that  they  were  even  more 
tractable  than  the  human  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  in  those 
countries  where  the  men  are  most  barbarous 
and  stupid,  the  brutes  are  most  active  and 
sagacious.  It  is  in  the  torrid  tracts,  inhabited 
by  barbarians,  that  such  various  animals  are 
found  with  instinct  so  nearly  approaching  rea- 
son. The  savages, both  of  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca,  accordingly  suppose  monkeys  to  be  men  ; 
idle,  slothful,  rational  beings ;  capable  of 
speech  and  c4>nver8ation;  but  obstinately  dumb, 
for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  labour. 

As  of  all  savages,  those  of  Africa  are  the 
most  brutal,  so,  of  all  countries,  the  monkeys 
of  Africa  are  die  most  expert  and  entertain- 
ing. The  monkeys  of  America  are,  in  gene- 
ral,  neither  so  sagacious  nor  so  tractable,  nor 
is  their  form  so  nearly  approaching  that  of 
man.  The  monkeys  of  the  new  continent 
may  be  very  easily  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  old,  by  three  marks.  Those  of  the 
ancient  continent  are  universally  found  to 
have  a  naked  callous  substance  behind,  upon 
which  they  sit;  which  those  of  America  are 
entirely  without:  those  also  of  the  ancient 
continent  have  the  nostrils  differently  formed, 
more  resembling  those  of  men,  the  holes 
opening  downward :  whereas  the  American 
monkeys  have  them  opening  on  each  side; 
those  of  the  ancient  world  have  pouches  on 
each  side  the  jaw ,  into  which  they  put  their 
provisions  ;  which  those  of  America  are  with, 
out :  lastly,  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  an- 
cient  continent  hang  by  the  tail,  which  many 
of  the  American  sorts  are  known  to  do.  By 
these  marks  the  monkeys  of  either  continent 
maybe  readily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  prized  accordingly.  The  African  mon- 
key, as  I  am  assured,  requires  a  longer  edu- 
cation,  and  more  correction,  than  that  of 
America ;  but  it  is  at  last  found  capable  of 
more  various  powers  of  imitation,  and  shows 
a  greater  degree  of  cunning  and  activity. 

Mr  Buffon,  who  has  examined  this  race  of 
imitative  beings  with  greater  accuracy  than 
any  other  naturalist  before  him,  makes  but 

VOL.  I. 


nine  species  of  monkeys  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient continent ;  and  eleven  belonging  to  the 
new.  To  all  these  he  gives  the  names  which 
thev  go  by  in  their  respective  countries;  which, 
undoubtealy,  is  the  method  least  liable  to 
error,  and  the  most  proper  for  imitation. 

Of  the  monkeys  of  the  ancient  continent  > 
the  first  he  describes  is  the  macaguo  ;  some- 
what resembling  a  baboon  in  size,  strength  of 
body,  and  a  hideous  wrinkled  visage  :  it  dif 
fers,  however,  in  having  a  very  long  tail, 
which  is  covered  with  tufted  hair.  It  is  a 
native  of  Congo. 

The  second  is  the  pat  as,  which  is  about  the 
same  size  with  the  former ;  but  differs  in 
having  a  longer  body,  and  a  face  less  hide- 
ous  :  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  which  is  of  a  red,  so  brilli- 
ant, that  the  animal  looks  as  if  it  were  actu- 
ally painted.  It  is  usually  brought  from 
Senegal;  and  by  some  called  the  red  African 
monkey} 

The  third  of  the  ancient  continent  is  the 
XALBROUK ; '  of  which  he  supposes  the  monkey 


1  The  Red  Mookejr  of  Pennant,  the  Patas  of  BufTon 
and  the  French  writers,  it  well  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  species  by  its  peculiar  colour  and  the  singular- 
ity of  its  markings.  The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of 
Its  bead,  which  is  broad  and  flat,  is  of  a  deep  rufous 
brown,  which  becomes  lighter  and  assumes  a  rustier 
tinge  on  the  back  and  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs, 
and  is  continued  along  the  tail  until  it  is  lost  in  the  yel. 
lowish  gray  which  terminates  that  organ.  A  patch  of 
short  dusky  black  hairs  occupies  the  extremity  of  the 
nose,  and  extends  upwards  iu  a  narrow  line  to  the  middle 
of  tiie  forehead,  where  it  joins  a  series  of  long  stiff 
coal-black  hairs,  forming  an  arch  over  each  of  the  eyes, 
and  separating  the  livid  flesh-colour  of  the  orbits  and 
anterior  part  of  the  face  from  the  red  hairs  wliich  clothe 
the  scalp.  This  double  arch  terminates  in  a  somewhat 
expanded  patch  above  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes.  The 
sides  of  the  upper  lip  are  edged  with  a  narrow  line  of 
the  same  short  dusky  hairs  which  cover  the  nose.  Be- 
neath the  ears,  which  are  blackish  and  moderately  large, 
the  hair  forms  broad  thick  busliy  tufts  of  a  light  gray, 
which  advance  forwards  upon  the  sides  of  the  cheeks 
and  lower  Jaw,  so  as  to  limit  the  naked  part  of  the  face 
to  a  narrow  space  between  the  eyes  and  the  upper  lip. 
From  these  tufts  the  hair  is  continued  of  the  same  col- 
our on  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  and 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  limbs.  The  hands  are  dusky 
brown,  with  very  short  fingers,  the  thumb  of  the  fore- 
hand  especially  being  reduced  almost  to  a  mere  tubercle. 
The  facial  angle  Is  moderately  elongated,  and  the  nose 
flattened.  The  body  measures  about  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  equal. 

*  This  animal  forms  the  largest  of  the  guenon  tribe. 
From  muzzle  to  tail  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length.  In  walking  on  the  earth  he  always  supports 
himself  on  his  four  hands— but  as  he  is  essentially  or- 
ganized for  the  purposes  of  climbing  and  living  in  trees, 
his  movements  on  the  ground  possess  neither  firmness 
nor  facility.  His  hinder  limbs  being  longer  than  the 
fore,  the  motion  of  the  anterior  part  of  his  body  cannot 
correspond  to  that  of  the  posterior,  the  latter  proceeding 
with  the  greater  rapidity.  This  obliges  him  to  carry 
the  hinder  parU  sometimes  to  the  right,  and  sometimes 
to  the  left,  when  he  intends  a  slow  motion,  and  U  shoot 
3B 
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vrhich  he  calls  the  bonbt  chimois  to  be  a  vari- 
ety. The  one  is  remarkable  for  a  long  tail, 
and  long  beard ;  the  other  for  a  cap  of  hair 
that  covers  the  crown  of  the  head,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  name.  Both  are  natives 
of  the  East  Indies;  and  the  Bramins,  who 
extend  their  charity  to  all  the  brute  creation, 
have  hospitals  for  such  of  them  as  happen  to 
be  sick,  or  otherwise  disabled. 

The  fourth  of  this  kind  is  the  manoabbt  ; 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its 
eye-lids,  which  are  naked,  and  of  a  striking 
whiteness.     It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar/ 

forward  by  jumps  when  he  is  desirous  to  run.  This 
conformation,  so  unfavourable  for  animals  designed  to 
live  on  the  earth,  is  peculiarly  advantageous  for  sucli  as 
are  sustained  on  fruits.  The  disproportioned  length  of 
the  hinder  limbs  in  comparison  of  the  fore,  is  no  impedi- 
roent  to  climbing,  but  imparts,  on  the  contrary,  a  won. 
derful  degree  of  agility  in  shooting  from  brani;^  to 
branch,  anid  even  from  tree  to  tree.  Accoitlingly,  we 
find  that  these  monke]rs  rarely  descend  to  the  earth. 
Assembled  in  troops,  they  dwell  for  the  most  part  in 
those  capacious  canopies  of  verdant  foliage  whicli  cover 
the  rich  forests  of  Southern  Asia,  fellow-citisena  with 
the  birds,  exposed  to  no  danger  but  from  the  larger  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  or  the  more  insatiable  rapacity  of  man. 
In  these  lofty  retreats  they  are  found  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  annoy  the  traveller,  as  well  by  the  petulance  of 
their  motions  as  by  the  incessant  iteration  of  their  cries. 
Several  specimens  have  been  seen  in  Europe,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  age.  There  are  no  animals  who  can  sur- 
pass them  in  agility.  In  confinement  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  shoot  forward  with  such  sustained  vigour  as  to 
make  several  turnings  in  their  course,  as  If  flying,  sus- 
tained in  the  air  only  by  the  impulse  which  they  may 
receive  from  striking  the  walls  of  the  cage.  The  mal- 
brouks  seldom  sufler  their  voices  to  be  heard,  and  never 
but  in  a  shrill  and  feeble  cry,  or  rather  in  a  dull  sort  of 
grunting  noise.  The  males,  in  their  youth,  are  suffi- 
ciently docile,  but  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  adult  age 
they  become  excessively  malicious,  even  towards  the 
persons  intrusted  with  their  care.  The  females  remain 
more  gentle,  and  alone  appear  susceptible  of  attachment. 
Circumspection  forms  a  very  peculiar  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  malbrouk.  He  is  nevertheless  exceedingly 
irritable,  but  still,  though  subject  to  the  most  violent  ex- 
citements from  his  ruling  passions,  he  calculates  all  his 
movements  with  peculiar  care,  and  executes  them  with 
surpassing  dexterity.  When  be  attacks,  It  is  alwajrs 
from  behind,  and  when  the  object  of  his  resentment  is 
unaware  of  his  intention.  He  then  precipitates  himself 
upon  him,  wounds  him  with  his  teeth  or  nails,  shoots 
away  rapidly  from  within  his  reach,  without  however 
losing  sight  of  hfm,  and  that  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  a  favourable  opj)ortuDity  of  renewing  the  attack, 
as  to  shdter  himself  irom  the  vengeance  of  the  adver- 
sary. This  extreme  irritability  prevents  the  malbrouk 
from  ever  being  completely  tamed,  or  brought  to  submit 
with  patience  to  restraint.  He  is  susceptible  of  no 
other  education  than  that  of  nature.  The  moment  he 
is  treated  with  violence,  the  moment  it  is  endeavoured 
to  compel  him  to  obedience,  his  petulance  is  at  an  end ; 
he  becomes  melancholy  and  silent,  and  speedily  expires. 
1  This  monkey  (see  PhUe  XII.  fig.  6.)  was  called 
by  Buflbn  the  mangabey  from  an  idea  that  it  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  that  name  in  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar: it  appears,  however,  more  probable  that  it  is  a 
native  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Its  common 
English  designation  of  the  White  Eyelid  is  certainly 
both  expressive   and  appropriate;   for  although  many 


The  fifth  is  the  mowa,  or  the  cepboi  of  the 
ancients  :  it  is  distingiiished  by  its  coloar,  { 
which  is  variegated  with  black  and  red,  aod 
its  tail  is  of  an  ash  colour,  with  two  white 
spots  on  each  side  at  its  insertion.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.* 


others  of  the  tribe,  more  especi^ly  among  the  feebooas, 
have  the  same  remarkable  absence  of  adouring  BstUr 
in  the  skin  of  their  upper  eyelids,  yet  In  nsne  (eseept. 
ing  only  in  the  following  species)  has  it  a  hue  so  per- 
fectly  dead-white  or  so  strongly  contrasted  with  tk 
colour  of  the  face.  Tho  Utter  was  formeriy  ngirded 
as  a  mere  variety  of  the  present;  but  the  distlnctiosi 
between  them  appear  to  be  permanent,  and  ars  quik  I 
sufficient  to  justify  their  separation. 

In  the  animal  now  under  consideration,  the  besd,  tbe 
whole  vS  the  upper  surface  and  sides  of  the  bedj,  ihc 
tail,  and  the  outsides  of  the  limbs,  are  of  one  BniSona 
deep  grayish  black,  or  more  properly  soot-eolear,  beeon. 
ing  deep  black  on  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and  on  tk« 
hands.  On  the  4mder  part  of  the  mousUches,  wlikh 
are  bushy,  spreading  and  directed  backwards,  the  in 
part  of  the  chest,  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  indtke 
inside  of  the  limbs,  the  general  odour  Is  of  a  ligkt  gnj 
with  only  a  slight  mixture  of  a  dusky  hoe.  The  tmgtn 
are  long  and  slender;  the  ears  rather  small  and  bhck. 
ish ;  and  the  whole  ikce  livid,  with  a  blacker  tinge  raond 
the  eyes,  and  on  the  nose,  lips,  and  cblo.  The  taO  h 
thick  and  cylindrical,  scarcely  tapering  towards  the 
point,  and  generally  turned  backwaida  over  the  boiijr, 
which  it  exceeds  In  length. 

This  species  is  not  destitute  of  intelUgence,  snd  ii 
easily  taught  to  perform  a  variety  of  antic  tricks,  to  tin 
effect  of  which  the  peculiar  expression  of  its  physiogno- 
my greatly  contributes.  It  is  generally  good  tempered, 
and  tolerably  well-behaved,  although  not  without  its  iiir 
share  of  petulance  and  caprice. 

7%e  CoOared  IFhiU  Eyelid  MfaHkey^—ThB  coUvei] 
diflers  from  the  common  white  eyelid  monkey  princi- 
pally in  the  deep  chestnut  brown  of  tho  upper  surfcce  J 
its  head,  and  in  the  collar  of  pure  white  crossing  tbe  in 
part  of  its  neck  and  including  the  large  bushy  nooi. 
taches  which  extend  forwards  upon  the  cheeks  ui 
pass  backwards  beneath  and  behind  the  ears.  Tbemt 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  of  the  same  ihtj  ar 
soot-coloured  hue  as  that  of  the  former ;  the  hsndi,  lice, 
and  ears  have  nearly  the  same  tinge  ;  and  the  nndef 
snriace  Is  equally  of  a  light  ashy  gray.  Its  Sona  and 
proportions  are  similar,  except  that  St  is  aomeirhit 
smaller.  The  legs  are  equally  slender,  and  tke  tail 
equally  long  and  l^ick.  The  hair  which  coven  the  bod; 
is  also,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  long  and  soft  to  tk 
touch.  A  remaricable  charscter  in  the  dentitioD  of  bod^ 
rendered  particularly  obvious  by  the  taste  for  griuiiDg 
in  which  these  animals  are  so  prone  to  indulge,  consisti 
in  the  great  breadth  of  the  two  middle  incisors  of  tin 
upper  jaw.  It  is  this  character,  which,  together  vftk 
the  prominence  of  their  canine  teeth,  prMhices  tiat 
greater  extension  of  muxile  on  which  their  generic  dit- 
tinction  has  been  chiefly  founded. 

*  If  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  motion,  gentleness  of 
disposition,  superior  sagacity,  and  penetraticn  of  pbya- 
ognomy,  preeented  chu-acters  to  the  naturalist  proper 
for  the  purposes  of  classification,  the  mona,  or  nried 
monkey,  would,  incontestably,  serve  as  a  type  for  peeolitf 
division.  It  is  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  oUKr 
guenons  in  general,  by  these  qualities,  and  more  espe- 
cially  from  the  malbrouk,  the  callitrix,  and  the  grireC. 
Even  the  mangabey,  though  gentler  than  the  others,  is 
leas  so  than  the  varied  monkey.  But  this  snimsl  bos 
no  physical  character,  to  confirm  and  establish  tho  pe- 
culiar distinction  to  which  its  moral  qualities  would  seem 
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The  sixth  is  the  callitrix>  or  orbkn  xokkkt 
of  St  lago,  distinguished  by  its  beautiful 
green  colour  on  the  back,  its  white  breast  and 
beilv,  and  its  black  face.^ 

The  seventh  is  the  uovirod  or  whits  nosk; 
distinguished  by  the  whiteness  of  its  lips, 
from  whence  it  has  received  its  name,  the 
rest  of  the  face  being  of  a  deep  blue.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful  little  animal 

The  eight  is  the  talapoin  ;  and  may  be 
distinguished  as  well  by  its  beautiful  variety 
of  green,  white  and  yellow  hair,  as  by  that 
under  the  eyes  being  of  a  greater  length  than 
the  rest,  ft  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Africa  and  the  East** 

The  ninth  and  last  of  the  monkeys  of  the 
ancient  continent,  is  the  douc,  so  called  in 

to  entitle  it.  In  truth,  this  species  of  the  varied  monkey 
does  not  differ  essentfftlly  from  the  other  guenons  but 
by  its  colours,  and  in  these  we  disooTer  a  variety,  which 
we  do  not  recognise  in  the  other  species.  Its  head  is 
of  a  briliiant  golden  green,  its  back  and  sides  are  of  a 
beautiful  roarron,  variegated  with  black.  The  exterior 
|X>rtion  of  the  limbs,  and  of  the  tail,  a  pure  slate-coloured 
gray,  and  its  neck,  chest,  belly,  and  the  internal  facing 
of  the  limbs,  a  shining  white.  On  each  side  of  its 
cheeks  are  thkk  whiskers  of  a  stnw-coloured  yellow 
mixed  with  black  points^  there  are  also  other  variations 
of  colour,  which  we  forbear  to  insist  on,  under  the  fear 
of  becoming  tedious.  This  variety  of  coUhit  made 
Buflbn  imagine  that  the  mona  was  the  kebos  of  the 
Greeks.  But  this  is  mere  coi^ecture.  The  ancients 
lutve  rarely  described  mookejrs  so  as  to  enable  us  to  re- 
cognise the  species  of  which  they  spoke.  They  confine 
themselves  to  naming  the  animals,  as  if  they  were  ig. 
nurant  that  languages  partook  of  the  desUnies  of  nations, 
or  as  if  they  had  written  only  for  the  advantage  of  their 
contemporaries.  The  appellation  of  mona,  a  generic 
name  in  the  East  for  all  monkejrs  with  long  tails,  has 
been  bestowed  by  Buifon  on  this  species  in  a  manner 
no  less  arbitraiy.  However,  as  among  us  this  name 
has  no  signification,  it  may  assume  without  inconven- 
ience this  specific  acceptation. —  Griffith, 

*  As  this  monkey  is  found  in  Cape  do  Verd  islands 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Africa,  it  is  one  of  a  spe- 
cies  most  frequently  imported  into  Europe. 

*  In  the  jungles  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Tillicherry, 
in  India,  there  is  a  large  species  of  monkey,  frequenUy 
tamed  by  the  natives ;  and  at  a  village  a  &hort  distance 
from  this  celebrated  seaport,  we  had  an  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  sagacity  of  this  animal.  A  few  yards  from 
the  house  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  thick 
pole,  at  least  thirty  feet  high,  liad  been  fixed  into  the 
earth,  round  which  was  an  iron  ring,  and  to  this  was 
attached  a  strong  chain  of  considerable  length,  fiastened 
to  a  collar  round  the  monkey's  neck.  The  ring  being 
loose,  it  easily  slid  up  the  pole,  when  he  ascended  or 
descended.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  sution 
upon  the  top  of  the  bamboo,  when  he  seemed  perched 
as  if  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  prospect  around  him ; 
his  was  really  striking.  The  crows,  which  in  India 
are  very  abundant  and  singularly  audacious,  taking  ad. 
vantage  of  his  elevated  position,  had  been  in  the  daily 
habit  of  robbing  him  of  his  food,  which  was  placed  every 
moniiug  and  evening  at  the  foot  of  the  pole.  To  thi9 
lie  had  vainly  expressed  his  dislike,  by  chattering,  and 
other  indications  of  his  displeasure  equally  ineffectual ; 
nothing  that  he  could  do  was  of  any  avail  to  scare  away 
tliese  unwelcome  intruders  upon  his  repasts.    He  Uled 


Cochin-China,  of  which  country  it  is  a  native. 
The  douc  seems  to  unite  the  characters  of  all 
the  former  together :  with  a  long  tail,  like  tlie 
monkey;  of  a  size  as  large  as  the  baboon;  and 
with  a  flat  face  like  the  ape :  it  even  resem. 
bles  the  American  monkeys,  in  having  no 
callosity  on  its  posteriors.  Thus  it  seems  to 
form  the  shade  by  which  the  monkeys  of  one 
continent  are  linked  with  those  of  the  other. 

Next  come  the  monkeys  of  the  new  conti- 
nent; which,  as  has  been  said,  differ  from 
those  of  the  old,  in  the  make  of  their  nostrils, 
in  their  having  no  callosity  on  their  posteriors, 
and  in  their  having  no  pouches  on  each  side 
of  the  jaw.  They  differ  also  from  each  other, 
a  part  of  them  making  no  use  of  their  tails  to 
bang  by;  while  others  of  them  have  the  tail 
very  strong  and  muscular,  and  serving    by 


various  modes  to  banish  them,  but  they  continued  their 
periodical  depredations.  Finding  that  he  was  perfectly 
unheeded,  he  adopted  a  plan  of  retribution  as  eflectua) 
as  it  was  ingenious. 

One  morning,  when  his  tormentors  had  been  particu- 
larly troublesome,  he  appeared  as  if  seriously  indisposed: 
he  closed  his  eyes,  drooped  his  head,  and  exhibited  var{. 
ous  other  symptoms  of  severe  suffering.  No  sooner  were 
his  ordinary  rations  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bamboo, 
than  the  crows,  watching  their  opportunity,  desc 
in  great  numbers,  and,  according  to  their  usual  prac- 
tice, began  to  demolish  his  provisions.  The  monkey 
now  began  to  slide  down  the  pole  by  sloi«  degrees,  as  il 
the  effiwt  were  painful  to  him,  and  as  if  so  overcome  by 
indisposition  that  his  remaining  strength  was  scarcely 
equal  to  such  exertion.  When  he  reached  the  ground, 
he  rolled  about  for  some  time,  seeming  in  great  agony, 
until  he  found  himself  close  by  the  vessel  employed  to 
contain  his  food,  which  the  crows  had  by  this  time  well 
nigh  devoured.  There  was  still,  however,  some  re- 
maining, which  a  solitaiy  bird,  emboldened  by  the  ap- 
parent indisposition  of  the  monkey,  advanced  to  seize. 
The  wily  creature  %vas  at  this  time  lying  in  a  state  of 
apparent  insensibility  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  close 
by  the  pan.  The  moment  the  crow  stretched  out  its 
head,  and  ere  it  could  secure  a  mouthful  of  the  inter, 
dieted  food,  the  watchful  avenger  seised  the  depredator 
by  the  neck  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  secured 
it  from  doing  further  mischief.  He  now  began  to  chatter 
and  grin  with  every  expression  of  gratified  triumph, 
while  the  crows  flew  around,  cawing  in  boisterous 
chime,  as  if  deprecating  the  chastisement  about  to  be 
inflicted  upon  their  captive  companion.  The  monkey 
continued  for  a  while  to  chatter,  and  grin  in  triumphant 
mockery  of  their  distress;  be  then  deliberately  placed 
the  captive  crow  between  his  knees,  and  began  to 
pluck  it  with  the  roost  humorous  gravity.  When 
he  had  completely  stripped  it,  except  the  large  fea. 
there  in  the  pinions  and  Uil,  he  flung  it  into  the  air 
as  high  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and,  after  flapping 
its  wings  for  a  few  seconds,  it  fell  on  the  ground  with  a 
stunning  shock.  The  other  crows,  which  had  been  for- 
tunate onough  to  escape  a  similar  castigation,  no%v  sur- 
i-ouiMled  it,  and  immediately  pecked  it  to  death.  The 
expression  ol  joy  on  the  animal's  countenance  was  alto- 
gether indescribable ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  seen  tliis 
ample  retribution  dealt  to  the  purioiner  of  his  repast, 
than  he  ascended  the  bamboo  to  ei^joy  a  quiet  repose. 
The  next  time  his  food  was  brought,  not  a  single  crow 
approached  it ;  and  I  dare  say  t^t,  thenceforward,  he 
wa4  never  again  molested  by  those  voracious  intruders 
^OrienUd  jinnuai,  1836. 
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way  of  a  fifth  Land  to  bold  by.'  Tbose  with 
muscular  holding  tails,  are  called  sapajous  ; 
tbose  with  feeble  useless  tails,  are  called 
SAooiifs.  Of  the  sapajous  there  are  five  sorts : 
of  the  sagoins  there  are  six. 

The  first  of  the  sapajous  is  the  warirb,  or 
the  BRAZILIAN  auARiBA.  This  monkey  is  as 
large  as  a  iox,  with  long  black  hair,  and  re- 
markable for  the  loudness  of  its  voice.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  monkey  kind  to  be  found  in 
America. 

The  second  is  the  coati  ;  which  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  no 
thumb,  and  consequently  but  four  fingers  on 
the  two  fore-paws.  The  tail,  however,  sup- 
plies the  defects  of  the  hand ;  and  with  this 
the  animal  slings  itself  from  one  tree  to 
another,  with  surprising  rapidity. 

The  third  is  the  sajou  ;  distingnisbed  from 
the  rest  of  the  sapajous  by  its  yellow  flesb- 
coloured  face. 

Tho  fourth  is  the  sax.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  sajou,  and  has  a  broader 
muzzle.  It  is  called  also  the  bewailbr,  from 
its  peculiar  manner  of  lamenting  when  either 
threatened  or  beaten. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  sapajou  kind,  or 
monkeys  that  hold  by  the  tail,  is  the  samari, 
or  aurora  ;  which  is  the  smallest  and  most 
beautiful  of^all.  It  is  of  a  fine  orange  colour, 
with  two  circles  of  flesh  round  the  eyes.  It 
is  a  very  tender,  delicate  animal,  and  held  in 
high  price. 

Of  the  sagoins  with  feeble  tails  there  are 
iix  kinds.  The  first  and  the  largest  is  the 
SAKi,  or  cAeui ;  so  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  the  hair  on  its  tail,  that  it  has  been  often 
termed  the  rox  tailed  momkbt.  It  is  of  dif- 
ferent sizes ;  some  being  twice  as  large  as 
others. 

The  second  of  this  kind  is  the  tamaiit  ;  which 
is  usually  black,  with  the  feet  yellow.  Some, 
however,  are  found  all  over  brown,  spotted 
with  yellow. 

The  third  is  the  wistiti  ;  remarkable  for 
the  large  tufts  of  hair  upon  its  face,  and  its 
annulated  tail.' 


1  There  are  no  apes  or  monkeys  without  a  tail  known 
\n  America,  and  but  one  species  with  a  tail  shorter 
than  the  body,  which  was  lately  discovered  by  the  Banm 
(lumboldt.  Of  American  monkeys  several  figures  are 
given  in  the  plates.  Plate  XII.  fig.  10.  the  homed 
oapajou;  fig.  11.  tho  douronroulf;  fig.  12.  the  cacajao. 
Plate  XIII.  fig.  36.  the  coaita;  fig.  37.  the  capparo; 
fig.  ?.8.  tl)e  araguato;  fig.  39.  the  slamii-a. 

>  The  Striaitd  Monkey.  (See  Plate  XIII.  fig.  52.) 
This  animal  is,  in  size,  no  larger  than  a  squirrel.  The 
tail  is  long,  and  beautifully  marked  through  its  whole 
length,  with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  white.  Tho 
body  is  of  a  reddish  ash-colour,  slightly  undulated  with 
dusky  shades.  Striated  monkeys  live  in  society,  on 
trees,  the  females  carrying  their  young  ones  firmly 
clinging  to  their  backs.  They  are  found  in  the  woods  and 
forests  of  South  America,  where  they  are  believed  to  sub* 


The  fourtb  is  the  xarikiiia  ;  with  a  ntane 
round  the  neck,  and  a  bunch  of  hair  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  like  a  lion. 

The  fifth  is  called  the  pinch;  with  the  face 


sist  chiefly  on  fruits  and  vegetables :  those,  howeTer. 
which  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  captivity,  have  bcca 
known  to  feed  on  fiish,  insects,  and  worms.  Ooc  Ibt 
was  brought  to  England  in  an  East  India  ship^  would  nt 
nuts,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  touch  ripe  fnnts. 
This  creature  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  smaller  kiodi 
cf  spiders  and  their  eggs ;  but  he  uniformly  refused  Uw 
larger  ones,  as  well  as  the  large  Uue  bottle^ies,  theegh 
be  frequently  ate  those  of  the  common  species. 

The  Enteilue  Monkey.  (See  Plate  XII.  fig.  4.)  AU 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  common  monkeys  both  of  Hfndostan  and  the  islsnds 
of  the  Indian  archipelago,  it  has  seldom  been  broogbt 
alive  to  this  country.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  ipcci- 
mens  appear  to  be  almost  equally  rare.  The  species  «m 
first  made  known  by  M.  Dufresne,  in  1797,  firom  askiii 
in  his  possession,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  figirwi 
by  Audebert  in  his  large  work  on  the  Monkeys,  irhtnM 
it  was  adopted  by  later  soologists.  After  an  Inteml « 
more  than  twenty  years  the  arrival  of  a  living  indiTidiial 
of  small  siae  and  immature  age,  at  the  Jardin  da  Roi,in 
Paris,  enabled  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  to  publish  a  second 
original  figure,  more  valuable  than  the  first,  as  having 
been  taken  from  the  life.  The  same  naturalist  has  subse- 
quently given  a  still  more  striking  and  characteristic 
likeness  of  the  adult  animal,  taken  from  a  drawing  seat 
from  India  by  M.  DuvauceU.  These  figures  and  tlu 
observations  which  accompany  them,  constitute  the  lom 
of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  known  to  science  respecting 
this  very  remarkable  and  interesting  species. 

The  genus  semnopithecus  of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  of  wliirk 
the  entellus  ofTers  a  truly  characteristic  example,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  monkeys  of  the  Old  World  tj 
several  remarkable  characters,  afiecting  not  only  its  out- 
ward  form  but  also  some  essential  parts  of  its  inlenul 
organization.  In  the  degree  of  tlieir  intellicenee,  tiie 
form  of  tlieir  heads,  and  the  genenl  outline  of  their  pitK 
portions,  the  species  which  compose  it  seem  to  ocrap; 
an  intermediate  station  between  two  ether  purely  .Asi. 
atic  groups,  the  gibbons  of  Bufibn,  which  are  tbr 
hylobates  of  modem  systematists,  and  the  macaques,  of 
which  the  wanderoo  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Tbcir 
bodies  are  slightly  made;  their  limbs  long  and  slcodtr: 
their  tails  of  great  length,  considerably  exceeding  tbit 
of  the  body;  their  calloeiUes  of  small  size;  and  tbw 
cheek-pouches,  in  those  species  which  appear  to  possess 
them,  so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  ntaie. 
The  character,  however,  which  at  once  distinguiilics 
them  from  the  cercopitheef,  is  found  in  their  dentitioni 
and  more  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  crown  of  tb 
last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  Jaw,  which,  instead  of  fair 
tubercles,  one  at  each  angle  of  the  tooth,  as  in  the  lalttf 
genus,  offers  five  such  projections  on  its  sur&ce,  the  ad- 
ditional one  occupying  the  middle  line  of  the  tooth,  tod 
being  placed  posterioriy  to  the  rest.  The  gibbon^  vA 
the  macaques  are  also  furnished  with  this  additicul 
tubercle. 

Ilie  entellus  Is  too  distinct  a  species  to  he  confounded 
with  any  other.  It  is  of  a  uniform  ashy-gray  on  tbe 
upper  parts,  becoming  darker  on  the  tail,  which  is  gi^7' 
isb  brown,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  termiiuttfi 
by  a  few  long  hairs  running  out  into  a  kind  of  poiot, 
but  not  forming  a  tuft  'Jlie  under  surface  of  the  bodf 
is  of  a  dingy  yellowish  white ;  and  the  fore  arms,  hands 
and  feet  are  of  a  dusky  black,  llie  fingers  of  both  ex- 
tremities are  very  long,  and  the  thumbs  comparatifdy 
short  The  fkce,  which  is  Mack  with  somewhat  of  a 
violet  tinge,  is  surmounted  above  tho  eyebrows  by  a  line 
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of  a  beautiful  black,  and  white  bair  that  de- 
scends on  each  side  of  the  face  like  that  of 
man. 

The  last,  least,  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  is 
the  Mice,  an  animal  too  curiously  adorned  not 
to  demand  a  particular  description;  which  is 
thus  given  nf  it  by  Mr  Condamine: — "  That," 
says  he,  '*  which  the  governor  of  Para  made 
me  a  present  of,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
that  was  seen  in  the  country.  The  hair  on 
its  body  was  of  a  beautiful  silver  colour, 
brighter  than  that  of  the  most  venerable  hu. 
man  hair ;  while  the  tail  was  of  a  deep  brown, 
inclining  to  blackness.  It  had  another  sin- 
gularity more  remarkable  than  the  former; 
its  ears,  its  cheeks,  and  lips,  were  tinctured 
with  so  bright  a  vermilion,  that  one  could 
scarcely  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  natural. 
I  kept  it  a  year ;  and  it  was  still  alive  when 
I  made  this  description  of  it,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  coasts  of  France:  all  I  could  then 
do  was  to  preserve  it  in  spirits  of  wine,  which 
might  serve  to  keep  it  in  such  a  state  as  to 
show  that  I  did  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  in 
my  description. 


of  long  stiff  black  hftirs,  irhfch  project  forwards  and 
slightly  upwards.  On  the  sides  oif  the  cheeks  and  be- 
neath  the  chin  it  is  margined  by  a  beard  of  grayish  white 
passing  along  the  line  of  the  jaws  and  extending  up. 
\i'ards  in  front  of  the  ears,  which  are  large  and  pro- 
minent, and  of  the  same  colour  with  the  face.  The 
liairs  of  the  fore  part  of  the  heed  appear  to  diveJige  from 
a  common  centre. — GHfitk. 

Diana,  om  Palatini  Monkbt  fCereoj^keent  DumoJ. 
This  animal  takes  ita  name  ttam  the  white  ereaoent-ahaped 
band  that  adorns  ita  brow.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  ia  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  with 
a  tail  exceeding  two  feet  It  ia  fond  of  all  kinda  of  Tcgetables* 
and  more  particularly  of  fhiits,  raisins,  nnta,  and  almonds ;  is 
easily  irritated,  and  very  aensitiTe  to  oold.   (PL  XUU.  fig.  2.) 

Thb  Varibd  'Hohkmy  fCereofUheaumomtLj  la  brought 
from  Africa,  and  aaid  to  be  a  native  of  Barbery ;  it  Is  poe- 
sesscd  of  much  canning  and  adroitness,  and  is  fond  of  being 
caressed.  It  exhibits  none  of  the  diagusting  manners  so 
common  to  the  monkey  tribe.  Of  its  habits  in  a  wild  state 
nothing  is  known.    (PI.  XLUl.  fig.  4.) 

Tn  GuBEBSA  MoNKar  (CoMm  Oneraa),  This  be- 
k>ngs  to  a  gams  of  qnadmmanoua  animals,  of  whidi  theie  an 
aeveral  spedea.  They  are  natives  of  Africa,  and  ar»  distin- 
guished by  their  long  ailky  hair,  whidi  covers  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body.  TheGo/otet^nersiawasdiseovered 
by  Dr.  Bnsaeil,  in  Abyssinia.  It  ia  black,  and  has  long 
flowing  white  hair  oiver  the  sides  and  back.  (PL  ZLIII.  fig.  8.) 

D'ObsonvlUe,  a  Franch  traTelier  in  India,  thus 
speaks  of  the  appearance  and  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
monkey  tribes: — Every  race  of  monkeys  lives  in  society, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  horde,  consisting  of  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  individuals.  Each  has 
its  chief,  remarlcable  by  his  sise  and  superior  deport, 
ment;  he  is  indebted  for  his  rank  to  his  strength  and 
courage ;  and  a  habit  of  respect  and  fear  seems  to  be  pre- 
served towards  him,  even  io  old  age,  though  net  per- 
haps in  decrepitude.  When  I  have  been  trmvelling,  I 
have  occasionally  entered  the  antique  temples  to  repose 
myself,  when  my  Indian  dress  gave  these  animals  little 
suspicion ;  for  notwithstanding  their  apparent  disregard, 
they  are  exceedingly  observant.  I  have  seen  several  of 
•them  at  first  considering  me,  and  looking  attentively  at 


OF  THE  MAKI. 

The  last  of  the  monkey  kind  are  the  makies ; 
which  have  no  other  pretensions  to  be  placed 
in  this  class,  except  that  of  having  hands  like 
the  former,  and  making  use  of  them  to  climb 

my  food;  their  eyes  and  agitation  painted  their  inquie- 
tude, their  passion  to  gormandise,  and  the  strong  desire 
they  had  to  appropriate  at  least  a  part  of  my  repast  to 
themselves. 

As  the  sorts  of  rencounters  were  amusing  to  me,  I 
always  took  care  to  provide  myself  with  parched  peas ; 
at  first  I  would  scatter  a  few  on  that  side  where  the 
chief  was,  and  he  would  approach  by  degrees,  and  col- 
lect them  with  avidity.  I  have  afterwards  presented 
my  hand  full;  and  in  the  place  most  sanctified,  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  see  none  but  pacific  men,  who 
make  a  conscience  of  not  disturbing  them,  the  chief 
would  venture  to  approach,  though  at  first  sidling,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  to  divine  if  I  had  not  some 
sinister  purpose  against  him.  Presently  becoming  bold, 
he  would  seize  the  thumb  of  my  hand  in  which  I  heM 
the  peas,  with  one,  and  eat  with  his  other  hand,  still 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  If  I  laughed  or  stirred, 
he  would  break  off  his  repast,  and,  working  his  lips, 
make  a  kind  of  muttering  ^  the  sense  of  which  his  long 
canine  teeth,  occasionally  shown,  plainly  interpreted. 
When  I  threw  a  few  at  a  distance,  he  seemed  satisfied 
that  others  should  gather  them  up ;  but  he  grumbled  at 
and  sometimes  struck  those  that  inconsiderately  came 
too  near  me.  His  cries  and  solicitude,  though  in  part 
the  eflbct,  perhaps,  of  greediness,  apparently  indicated 
his  fear  lest  I  should  take  advantage  of  their  weakness 
to  ensnare  them ;  and  I  constantly  observed,  that  those 
which  were  suflered  to  approach  the  nearest  were  the 
well-grown  strong  males;  the  young  and  the  females 
were  always  obliged  to  keep  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  care  and  tenderness  of  the  mothers  towards  their 
oflspring  did  not  appear  less  conspicuous;  they  held 
them  under  a  proper  obedience  and  constraint.  1  have 
yterj  often  seen  them  sucklot  caress,  and  cleanse  them, 
and  afterwards  crouching  on  their  hams,  delight  to  see 
them  play  with  each  other.  They  would  wrestle^ 
throw,  or  chase  one  another;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
malicious  in  their  antics,  the  dams  would  spring  upon 
them,  growling,  and  selling  them  with  one  hand  by  the 
tail,  correct  tbem  severely  with  the  other.  Some  of 
them  would  immediately  try  to  escape,  but  when  they 
were  out  of  danger,  would  approach  in  a  wheedling  and 
caressing  manner,  though  ever  liable  to  relapse  into  the 
same  faults;  in  other  cases,  each  would  come  at  the 
first  cry  of  their  dam.  If  they  removed  to  a  little  dis. 
tance,  the  young  would  follow  gently ;  but  they  mounted 
on  her  back,  or  rather  hung  by  embracing  her  under  the 
belly,  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  swiiily.  They  are  ge- 
nerally peaceable  enough  among  each  other;  in  exten- 
sive, solitary,  and  fertile  places,  herds  of  different  spe- 
cies come,  go,  snd  sometimes  jabber  together,  without 
disturbance  or  confusion  of  race.  However,  if  adven- 
tnrous  stragglers  seem  desirous  of  seeking  their  fortunes 
on  the  trees,  countries,  er  places  which  another  herd  has 
appropriated  to  itself,  they  immediately  unite  to  sustain 
their  rights  ef  possession  with  vigour.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  their  most  serious  encoun- 
ters ;  but  I  will  relate  a  little  affair  which  I  saw,  and  ol 
which  many  others  were  witnesses. 

Several  herds  of  a  species  of  monkeys,  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  high,  were  settled  in  the  enclosures  of 
the  pagodas  of  Cheringam.  One  of  the  leng-bearded 
monkeys  had  stolen  in,  and  was  soon  discovered.  At 
the  firet  cry  of  alarm,  many  of  the  males  united.  ai.d 
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trees,  or  to  pluck  their  food.  Animals  of  the 
hare  kind,  indeed,  are  often  seen  to  feed 
ttiemselves  with  their  fore-paws,  but  they  can 
hold  nothing  io  one  of  them  singly,  and  are 
obliged  to  take  up  whatever  they  eat  in  both 
at  once  :  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  maki ; 
as  well  as  the  monkey  kinds,  they  seize  their 
food  with  one  hand,  pretty  much  like  a  man, 
and  grasp  it  with  great  ease  and  firmness. 
The  maki,  therefore,  from  this  conformation 
in  its  hands  both  before  and  behind,  approaches 
nearly  to  the  monkey  kind  ;  but  in  other  res- 
pects,  such  as  the  make  of  the  snout,  the 
form  of  tlie  ears,  and  the  parts  that  distinjguish 
the  sexes,  it  entirely  differs  from  them.  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  these  animals ; 
all  varying  from  each  other  in  colour  or  size, 
but  agreeing  in  the  human-like  figure  of  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  in  their  long  nose,  which 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  dog.  As  most 
of  these  are  bred  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
we  know  little  more  conceniine  them  than 
their  figure.  Their  way  of  living,  their 
power  of  pursuit  and  escape,  can  only  be  sup. 
posed,  from  the  analogy  of  their  conformation, 
somewhat  to  resemble  those  of  the  monkey. 

The  first  of  this  kind  is  the  mococo  ;  a 
beautiful  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  common 
cat,  but  the  body  and  limbs  slenderer,  and  of 
a  longer  make.  It  has  a  very  long  tail,  at 
least  double  the  length  of  its  body ;  it  is 
covered  with  fur,  and  marked  alternately  with 
broad  rings  of  black  and  white.  But  what 
it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for,  besides  the  form 
of  its  hands  and  feet,  is  the  largeness  of  its 
eyes,  which  are  surrounded  with  a  broad 
black  space ;  and  the  length  of  the  hinder 

i-an  to  attack  the  stranger.  He,  though  superior  in  size 
and  strength,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  among  his 
own  species,  saw  his  danger,  and  flew  to  attain  the  top 
of  a  pyramid  eleven  stories  high,  whither  he  was  in- 
stantly followed,  and  seemed  ready  to  be  assailed  oo  all 
sides ;  but  when  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  building, 
which  terminated  in  a  very  small  round  dome,  he  placed 
himself  firm,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  situation, 
seized  three  or  four  of  the  most  hardy,  and  precipitated 
them  to  the  bottom.  These  proofs  of  his  prowess  inti- 
midated the  rest ;  and  after  much  noise,  they  thought 
proper  to  retreat.  The  conqueror  remained  till  evening, 
and  then  betook  himself  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  moimtains  and  woods,  which  abound  in  pulse 
and  wild  fruits,  furnish  plenty  of  subsistence  to  difl^rent 
species  of  monkeys ;  besides,  that  most  of  them  might, 
in  case  of  need,  become  carnivorous,  since  in  a  state  of 
liberty  they  willingly,  and  by  preference,  eat  eggs  and 
insects.  They  do  not  want  resources  for  life  thee ;  but 
had  they  twice  as  many,  the  stolen  morsel  with  them  is 
always  the  sweetest.  Never  satisfied  with  what  nature 
aflbrds,  they  seldom  miss  an  occasion  to  steal  whatever 
they  can  from  houses,  or  at  least  to  maraud  in  the  gar- 
dens and  cultivated  lands.  However,  as  this  is  attei^ed 
with  danger,  some  lurk  in  obscure  places  and  watch, 
while  others  do  the  business  {  and  the  guard  is  sure  to 
give  a  shrill  cry,  by  yvBj  of  alarm,  when  any  precaution 
ifl  necessary.  Those  who  inhabit  the  tops  of  aficient 
temples,  will  descend  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  pa- 


legs,  which  by  far  exceed  those  before.  VT.jec 
it  sleeps,  it  brings  its  nose  to  its  belly,  ar.d  in 
tail  over  its  head.  When  it  plays,  it  use$  a 
sort  of  galloping,  with  its  tail  raiaed  over  it? 
back,  which  keeps  continually  in  motim 
The  head  is  covered  with  dark  ash-coloond 
hair  ;  the  back  and  sides  with  a  red  aah-coLoar 
and  not  so  dark  as  on  the  head ;  and  the  wk4e 
glossy,  soft*  and- delicate,  smooth  to  the  tocck 
and  standing  almost  upright  like  the  pile  J 
velvet  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar ;  a.ppc2n 
to  be  a  harmless  gentle  animal ;  and  thoogi 
it  resembles  the  monkey  in  many  reapeds, 
yet  it  has  neither  its  malice  nor  its  mischief 
nevertheless,  like  the  monkey,  it  seems  to  he 
always  in  motion ;  and  moves,  like  all  fim:- 
handed  animals,  in  an  oblique  direction. 

A  second  of  this  kind,  which  is  aJao  a  na« 
tive  of  Madagascar,  is  the  monoob  ;  inrhich  is 
less  than  the  former  ;  with  a  soft  glossy  rvk<, 
but  a  little  curled.  The  nose  also  is  1  bicker 
than  that  of  the  mococo  ;  the  eyes  are  bkd. 
with  orange-coloured  circles  round  the  popil; 
and  the  tail  is  of  one  uniform  colonr.  As  t: 
the  rest,  it  is  found  of  various  colours  ;  saa 
being  black,  others  brown  ;  and  its  actic^) 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  monkey. 

The  VABi  is  much  larger  than  either  of  tk 
former ;  its  hair  is  much  longer,  and  it  has  i 
kind  of  ruff  round  the  neck,  consisting  of  very 
long  hair,  by  which  it  may  be  easiur  distm- 
guished  from  the  rest.  It  differs  also  in  it? 
disposition,  which  is  fierce  and  savage  ;  ar 
also  in  the  loudness  of  its  voice,  which  srmi^ 
what  resembles  the  roaring  of  the  lion.  Tnis 
also  is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  a  little   four. 


cific  ti-ibes  of  Indians  settled  near  them,  and  rob  the* 
whenever  they  can.  These  Indians  are  otiliged  to  keef 
eveiy  thing  under  lock  and  key,  or  their  houaet  ai«  smt 
pillaged,  ff  one  of  these  animals  perceive  a  cUM  K 
itself  with  bread  or  fruit,  he  will  often  go  and  aUal  it; 
and  if  the  child  make  any  resistance,  will  afaake  Urn 
with  an  angnr  countenance,  or  periiaps  gfve  him  t 
gentle  bite.  If  a  woman  is  drying  grain  in  the  sr, 
she  is  obliged  to  sUnd  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  wa 
with  an  intention  to  hurt  them,  but  because  a  parcel  d 
these  thieres  are  sometimes  clinging  to  the  tiles  aid 
walls,  and  others  skipping  round,  all  of  which  perfecch 
understand  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  least  insttciil 
tion.  Thus,  while  she  threatens  or  chases  such  as  s«eB 
the  most  enterprising,  others  behind  her  watch  the  pre- 
per  moment,  and  seise  it  with  all  the  address  imagina. 
ble. 

It  is  evident  a  little  powder  and  shot  would  soon  n<i 
them  of  such  troublesome  visitors.  This  is  often  dam 
by  the  Mahometans;  but  this  expedient,  especiafly  a 
temples,  would  draw  down  a  thousand  curses  on  the  tiw 
veller's  head,  and  might  be  attended  with  dangcron 
consequences  in  those  countries  where  the  HindMS  art 
the  masters,  or  have  an  ascendancy  by  their  numben. 
I  saw  a  French  soldier  receive  two  strokes  with  a  sabre, 
and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  populace  «l 
Benglour,  a  town  at  that  time  belonging  to  Hyder  AM, 
and  under  the  Mahometan  administration,  for  kiiling  a 
monkey  that  had  eaten  his  food* 
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Landed  animal,  of  the  island  of  Ceylon ,  which 
Mr  Buffbn  calls  the  lori  ;  very  remarkable 
for  the  singularity  of  its  figure.^  This  is,  of 
all  other  animals,  the  longest  in  proportion  to 
its  size ;  having  nine  vertebrae  in  the  loins : 
whereas  other  qoadrapeds  have  only  seven. 
The  body  appears  still  the  longer  by  having 
no  tail  In  other  respects,  it  resembles  those 
of  the  maki  kind ;  as  well  in  its  hands  and 


I  In  the  island  of  Madagascar,  near  as  it  is  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  which  In  almost  ereiy  part  oflers  "  a 
wilderness  of  monkeys,"  none  of  those  animals  are  to  be 
found.  This  &ct  is  the  more  remarlcable  when  we  con- 
sider the  latitudinal  range  through  which  the  multitudi- 
nous family  of  simi«  is  distributed.  If,  however,  this 
sultry  island  be  untenanted  by  monkejrs,  it  is  supplied, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency,  by  a  singular  group 
of  quadrumanons  animals,  which  may  be  said  to  take 
their  place,  a  group  peculiar  to  Madagascar  and  two  or 
three  small  contiguous  islands :  these  are  known  under 
the  various  names  of  macaucos,  mongoos,  makis,  and 
Madagascar  cats.  They  constitute  the  genus  Xemsfr. 
The  true  lemurs  constitute  a  tolerably  numerous  genus, 
thirteen  distinct  species  being  now  acknowledged,  of 
which  one,  the  Lemtir  rujifrDnt^  has  been  lately  nude 
known  to  science.  (See  Proceedings  of  Zool.  Soc.  for 
1S33,  p.  106.) 

There  is  something  in  the  appearance,  habits,  and 
manners  of  the  lemurs  very  peculiar.  Though  quadru. 
manous,  like  the  monkey,  the  limbs  have  a  contour  very 
dissimilar  to  what  we  see  in  these  animals,  and  Indeed 
neither  the  fore  nor  hind.paws  are  these  of  a  monkey, 
for  the  thumb  of  the  fore-paws  is  short  and  feeUe,  while 
on  the  hind-paws  it  is  long,  and  gradually  dilates  into 
an  expanded  flattened  tip.  The  anterior  limbs  are 
short  and  muscular,  but  the  posterior  pair  are  elongated 
and  slender;  the  body  is  slender,  well  turned,  much  re- 
sembling that  of  a  cat:  it  terminates  in  a  long,  full- 
furred  tail ;  the  head  is  somewhat  rounded  on  the  top, 
but  is  reduced  into  a  long  pointed  muzzle ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  bright,  and  evidently  adapted  for  nocturnal  vision, 
the  incisor  teeth  are  four  above  and  six  below,  the 
latter  being  long,  compressed  laterally,  and  projecting 
almost  horizontally  forwards;  the  canines  are  long, 
pointed,  and  sharp-edfred,'  especially  those  of  the  upper 
jaw,  which  are  indeed  formidable  weapons:  the  grinders 
have  much  of  the  Insectivorous  character  about  them, 
the  tubercles  along  their  outer  edge  being  sharp  and 
conical. 

Wild  and  savage,  they  avoid  the  presence  of  man,  but 
defend  themselves  with  great  obstinacy  if  attacked  or  In 
danger  of  being  capturkl.  When  taken  young,  how- 
ever, they  become  easllv  reconciled  to  captivity,  and 
are  usually  gentle  and  familiar,  fond  of  being  noticed, 
and  become  attached  to  those  who  feed  and  attend  to 
them  ;  but  we  have  known  them  in  moments  of  anger 
bite  those  to  whom  they  were  most  accu8tomed,/and  that 
with  great  severity. 

The  activity  of  the  lemurs  is  very  remarkable.  They 
traverse  the  trees  of  the  forest,  taking  long  sweeping 
bounds  from  branch  to  branch  with  the  utmost  ea^ 
and  grace ;  during  the  hours  of  twilight  they  are  con- 
stantly in  motion.  They  are  In  iact  nocturnal  or  cre- 
puscular animals,  sleeping  in  their  retreats  or  among 
the  dense  foliage  during  the  day,  and  rousing  up  as 
evening  steals  on  to  commence  their  search  for  food,  or 
to  gambol  with  their  fellows.  Fruits,  insects,  reptiles, 
small  birds,  and  eggs  constitute  tbeir  means  of  sub. 
sistence.  Of  the  habits  of  these  singular  creatures  in  a 
state  of  nature  much  is  yet  unknown.  In  captivity  they 
are  interesting  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  appearance 


feet,  as  in  its  snoat,  and  in  the  glossy  quali- 
ties of  its  hair.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  squir- 
rel ;  and  appears  to  be  a  tame,  harmless  little 
animal. 

OV  THE  OPOSSUM,  AND  ITS  KINDS.' 

To  these  four-handed  animals  of  the  ancient 
continent,  we  may  add  the  four-handed  ani- 

and  manners  ;  yet  they  are  certainly  far  less  intelligent 
than  monkeys,  and  display  but  little  inquisitiveness  or 
playfulness.  They  are  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  and 
always  appear  chilly.  If  allowed  to  approach  a  fire  they 
will  sit  up,  spread  their  hands,  half  close  their  eyes,  and 
evince  the  most  marked  signs  of  the  pleasure  they  derive 
from  the  increased  temperature.  At  other  times  they 
endeavour  to  maintain  a  due  degree  of  warmth  by  fol£. 
ing  their  long  tails  round  the  My,  and  where  two  are 
in  the  cage  together  it  is  very  common  to  see  them 
crouching  close  to  each  other,  so  as  to  resemble  a  ball  of 
fur.  In  this  manner  they  sit  c«i  their  perch,  presenting 
an  odd  appearance,  for  the  head  Is  snugly  doubled  be- 
tween the  arms  upon  the  chest  so  as  not  to  be  visible. 
Chilly  as  they  are,  however,  the  lemurs,  with  due  care, 
bear  our. atmosphere  and  changes  much  better  than 
many  animals  belonging  to  far  less  sultry  climates. 

*  Pouched  animals  were  known  at  first  only  in  Ameri- 
ca; ail  the  species  found  on  that  continent  agree  so  com- 
pletely in  general  organization,  as  well  as  in  this  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  genitals,  that  Linmeus  found  in 
them  the  elements  of  a  single  genus,  which  he  called 
JHddpMi  or  double-wombed.  Afterwards  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  still  later  from  the  regions  of  A^istralasia, 
animals  arrived  equally  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  the  abdominal  pouch;  these  were  immediately  set 
down  as  genuine  Didei^het,  and  Gmelin  has  bestowed 
on  them  the  Utles  of  Dideipkit  OritntaUt,  DidtlphU 
Brunii,  &c. ;  and  even  the  Tartier  of  Daubenton  he 
inscribed  among  them,  under  the  name  of  Dideiphii 
Macroianut.  None,  however,  of  these  animals  answered 
to  the  definition  of  Linne  ;  all  had  less  than  six  incisors 
above,  and  less  than  eight  below,  Itc.:  nevertheless, 
Pallas,  Camper,  and  Zimmermann  still  preserved  the 
appellation  of  Gmelin,  and  thus  prolonged  the  abuse. 

At  first  an  opinion  arose  that  the  young  of  these  ani- 
mals were  actually  produced  in  the  abdominal  pouch 
beside  the  mammss  of  the  mother.  It  is  nearly  two 
centuries  since  Marcgrave  has  said,  "The  pouch  is 
properly  the  matrix  of  the  carigueya  {Didelphu  Opot* 
nun,)  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other ;  this  is  a 
point  which  I  have  ascertained  by  dissection.  The  se- 
men is  produced  there,  and  the  young  are  formed.'' 
Pison  confirms  the  same  facts,  having,  as  he  observes, 
dissected  many  of  the  carigueyas.  Valentyn,  makes  the 
same  assertion,  in  his  account  of  the  Molucca  islands: 
"  The  pouch  of  the  philanders  is  a  matrix  in  which  the 
young  are  conceived.  This  pouch  is  not  what  is  usually 
supposed.  The  mamma  are,  with  regard  to  the  young, 
what  sulks  are  to  their  fruiU."  The  yoimg  remain 
attached  to  the  mammss,  until  they  have  attained  ma- 
turity, and  then  separate  from  them  as  the  fruit  drops 
from  the  stalk. 

lliese  notions  are  also  common  in  Virginia,  even 
among  physicians.  Beverly  says,  that  the  young  epos- 
sum  exists  in  the  false  belly,  without  ever  entering  the 
true,  and  are  developed  on  the  teats  of  the  mother.  The 
Marquess  of  Cbastellux  makes  a  similar  remark.  Hence 
Pennant  says,  "  That  suspended  to  the  mammss  of  the 
mother,  they  remain  there  at  first  without  motion:  thi& 
lasts  until  they  have  acquired  some  developement  and 
strengtli;  but  then  they  undergo  a  second  birth." 
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mals  of  the  new,  that  use  their  hands  like  the 
former,  as  well  as  their  tails,  and  that  fill  up 
the  chasm  between  the  monkey  tribe  and  the 
lower  orders  of  the  forest  As  the  maki  kind, 
in  some  measure,  seem  to  unite  the  fox  and 


Two  opossums,  {DideiphU  Firginiana,)  male  and 
female,  were  domestScated  in  the  bouse  of  M.  d'Aboville, 
in  17SS  ;  these  animais  copulated,  and  the  effects  were 
atteiitiFely  observed  by  that  gentleman:  in  about  ten 
days  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  pouch  grew  thidcer,  a 
phenomenon  which  afterwards  grew  more  perceptible. 
As  the  pouch  increased  in  size,  the  orifice  widened.  On 
the  thirteenth  day,  the  female  did  not  quit  her  retreat 
except  to  eat,  drink,  and  evacuate :  on  the  fourteenth 
site  did  not  stir  from  it.  M.  d'  Aboville  then  determined 
to  seise  and  examine  her:  the  pouch,  the  aperture  of 
which  had  widened  before,  was  now  nearly  closed ;  a 
slimy  secretion  moistened  the  hairs  on  its  circumference. 
On  the  fifteenth  day,  a  finger  %vas  introduced  into  the 
pouch,  and  a  round  body  about  the  size  of  a  pea  was 
plainly  felt  at  the  bottom.  This  examination  was  made 
with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  impatience  of  the 
mother,  who  had  before  this  been  always  very  mild  and 
tranquil.  On  the  seventeenth,  she  permitted  a  further 
examination,  and  M.  d'Aboville  discovered  two  bodies 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  There  was,  however,  a  great 
number  of  these  young  ones.  On  the  twenty-fifih  day, 
they  moved  very  perceptibly,  yielding  to  the  touch:  on 
the  fortieth,  the  pouch  was  sufficiently  open  for  them  to 
be  plainly  distinguished;  and  on  the  sixtieth,  when  the 
mother  lay  down,  they  were  seen  hanging  to  the  teats, 
some  outside  the  poach,  some  inside.  The  nipple  is 
about  two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length;  but  it  soon  dries 
up,  and  at  last  drops  off,  after  the  manner  of  the  umbili- 
cal cord. 

M.  Geoffrey,  lamenting  the  vagueness  and  obscurity 
existing  on  the  subject  of  pouched  animals,  wrote  an 
article  in  1819,  with  this  queiy  as  title,  «  Are  the 
pouched  animals  bom  attached  to  the  teats  of  the 
mother?''  His  object  was  to  call  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  to  the  subject,  and  more  especially  of 
those  who  possess  the  means  of  investigation  in  those 
countries  which  form  the  habitat  of  the  animals.  His 
observations  are  highly  interesting  and  important.  On 
the  pouch,  he  remarks  that  it  is  not,  in  the  adult  female, 
a  cavity  of  equal  capaciousness  at  all  times.  M.  d' Abo- 
ville observed  it  to  increase  in  magnitude  under  the  in. 
fluence  of  the  phenomena  of  generation,  and  M.  Geoffrey 
himself  has  observed  its  relative  dimensions  in  females 
of  the  same  species.  It  is  small  previous  to  sexual 
intercourse,  large  to  excess  when  the  young  ones  are 
about  to  drop  firom  the  mammae,  and  of  a  moderate  size 
in  the  period  immediately  following.  Thus  the  pouch 
cannot  be  considered  merely  as  a  teeond domicile ^  without 
spring  or  activity;  it  is  a  true  place  of  incubation,  extend- 
ing by  degrees,  acquiring  more  and  more  volume,  as  hap. 
pens  to  eveiy  other  damiciie  of  the  footus.  Well,  therefore, 
might  it  be  called  a  second  uterus,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  two. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  3roung  are  placed  in  the 
external  pouch,  or  rather  attached  to  the  nipple,  nothing 
is  accurately  known.  A  communication  between  the 
external  uterus  and  this  pouch  has  been  asserted  to  exist, 
but  never  demonstrated.  Some  have  imagined  that  the 
mother  placed  the  young  there  herself  with  her  hands 
and  feet ;  but  this  is  not  very  likely.  Another  opinion 
was,  that  the  pouch  extended  to  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ; 
but  the  muscles  do  not  seem  disposed  for  such  an  amog»- 
ment,  and  some  species  have  no  pouch. 

Pouched  animals  derive  their  appellation  of  Mianupiaia 
or,  as  some  call  them,  Manupiaiet,  from  the  chanuster 
nf  tlie  pouch.    It  mav,  however,  be  well  questioned. 


the  monkey  in  their  figure  and  size,  so  thes; 
seem  to  unite  the  monkey  and  the  rat  TbtT 
are  all  less  than  the  former ;  they  haye  loc; 
tails,  almost  bare  of  hair ;  and  their  fur,  d 
well  as  their  shape,  seems  to  place  themDedi 


whether  as  a  generic  or  classic  term,  it  be  inMbiectis. 
able.  There  are  many  species  in  which  this  ckanrti; 
of  the  pouch  does  not  exist,  while,  on  the  CQotivy,tkft 
are  none  without  the  double  matrix,  which  woukirerKi'' 
the  Linnsean  appellation  of  didelplds  more  univera^ 
suitable  to  all  the  species.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mnr 
plata  are  unquestionably  the  most  singular  of  sU  kom 
quadrupeds.  With  the  exception  of  the  peculitfiii«i  u 
their  generation,  there  is  scarcely  anj  dunrter  k 
common  among  them.  The  organs  of  lecomutia  td 
digestion  vary  considerably,  and  that  in  a  nnaiKr  u 
nicely  graduated,  that  all  the  shades  betweca  tbe  cv. 
nassiers,  properly  so  called,  and  the  genjune  rodenti, 
are  discovenble  among  the  animals  in  questioo  ky  tk 
character  of  the  teeth.  Their  extremities  ire  e<]yur 
modified  from  those  which  are  designed  to  dig  tkr 
earth,  to  those  adapted  for  climbing  with  the  vsaxA 
facility  the  kiftiest  trees. 

The  physiognomy  of  these  animals  is  in  relatka  b 
their  natural  habits  and  mode  of  living.  The  dkie^ 
and  dasyuri  have  a  conic  head,  elevated  ears,  rnaU 
deeply  cut,  and  the  aspect  of  camivora.  The  peraocb 
rather  resemble  rats,  the  long-legged  kangaroos,  Istk 
and  the  phascolomys  the  marmot.  Some,  such  as  t:- 
didelphis  and  dasyuri,  are  camassiers,  living  oo  cg'^ 
small  birds,  and  corrupted  flesh,  and  sometimes  cruititti 
and  insects.  Others,  as  the  kanguroo  and  pliascol«r  | 
are  sustained  purely  on  vegetables.  The  pbalu^  j 
are  probably  both  Irugivorous  and  insectivorous. 

They  are  all  remarkable  for  the  impeiiect  deriift- 
ment  in  which  the  young  are  bom.  Even  in  the  s^^- 
without  pouches,  and  with  prehensile  taUs*  the  pai 
hang  under  the  belly  of  the  mother  for  a  certain  tic 
then  they  mount  on  her  hack,  and  twist  their  tails  ra» 
hers  to  fix  themselves.  The  young  of  the  koala,  vk^' 
has  no  tail,  fixes  itself  on  the  parent's  hack,  and  &stts 
there  with  its  hands.  The  number  of  the  jvH  '^ 
variable.  In  the  didelphes^  from  ten  to  twelve,  v^  > 
the  kanguroo,  usually  but  one. 

The  marsupiata  are  generally  solitary.  Soma  itiiJ- 
constantly  on  the  trees,  the  'didelphes,  the  phahasc^ 
and  koalas.  Others  ferret  continually  in  the  radiso 
the  seashore,  as  the  dasyuri.  Others  remaio  coos^*? 
at  the  bottom  of  their  burrows  (the  phascolomjs!.  'T» 
kanguroos,  feeble  animals,  and  without  meim  (» de- 
fence, live  in  troops.  They  alone  serve  for  the  puiF^ 
of  nourishment  to  man,  whom  they  avoid  onijhf  n*^ 
of  that  activity  with  which  they  execute  such  npid*} 
extended  leaps.  Their  skins  are  the  only  clothiog**'' 
by  the  natives  of  those  countries  which  they  vib^ 

A  very  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  marsupiata  ^'■■ 
as  yet,  been  observed  only  in  South  Ameria,  ><" 
Holland,  and  some  islands  of  the  Indian  irchipehr 
The  didelphes,  properly  so  called,  or  the  arigoes. » 
the  chironectes,  are  proper  to  the  first  of  theaec(aii>tn(^ 
AU  the  others,  except  the  phalangere,  with  nai»d  v^ 
scaly  tails,  are  peculiar  to  the  second;  and  th(i«iL< 
mentioned  piialangers,  and  a  species  of  the  kan{«^ 
are  alone  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  archipehf)>  ^' 
is  remarkable  that  all  the  mammalia  known  io  ^^ 
Holland,  to  the  present  day»  with  the  exc^on  of  i^ 
dog,  and  the  hydromys  with  white  belly  and  that  vi^ 
yellow,  belong  to  the  marsupiata.  To  this  cootn^ 
also  belong  the  omithorhynci  and  echidna,  which  b»^ 
also  the  marsupial  bones  in  both  sexes,  but  whose  crp 
of  generation  are  peculiarly  conformed,  and  inwfaicft- 
mamrose  have  yet  been  observed.    These  animals  b»'' 
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the  rat  kind.  Some  have  accordingly  ranked 
them  in  that  class ;  but  their  being  four- 
banded  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  placing  them 
in  the  rear  of  the  monkeys. 

The  first,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  this 
tribe  is  the  opossum,  an  animal  found  both  in 
North  and  South  America,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  cat.  The  head  resembles  that  of  a  fox ; 
it  has  fifty  teeth  in  all,  but  two  great  ones  in 
the  midst  like  those  of  a  rat  The  eyes  are 
little,  round,  clear,  lively,  and  placed  upright; 
tlie  ears  are  long,  broad,  and  transparent^  like 
those  of  the  rat  kind  ;  its  (ail  also  increases 
the  similitude,  being  round,  long,  a  little 
hairy  in  the  beginning,  but  quite  naked  to- 
wards  the  end.     The  forelegs  are  short,  being 

so  great  au  analogy  with  the  niareupiata,  that  M.  de 
Blainville  puts  them  in  the  same  subclass.  But  M. 
Geoffrey  has  sepai-ated  them  from  the  other  mammalia, 
to  form  an  order  which  he  calls  Monotremvs. 

The  characteristics  of  the  opossum  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented. The  toes  are  five  to  each  foot,  armed  with  very 
feeble  claws,  and  the  great  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  al- 
together without  them,  and  are  opposable  to  the  other 
toes,  the  hind  feet  thus  forming  real  hands,  to  which 
the  name  of  petUmane*  has  been  given.  The  opossums 
move  their  feet  very  singultrly  in  walking,  whicii  is  to 
them  an  operation  of  labour  and  difficulty.  The  tail  is 
flexible,  and  rery  strong;  and  the  animal  is  reported  to 
suspend  himself  by  it  in  order  to  watch  for  passing  prey. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  opossums  have  any  other 
voice  than  a  blowing  liite  that  of  cats  when  menacing. 
The  females  have  under  the  belly  a  pouch,  in  which  it 
is  believed  that  the  young  opossums,  bom  prematurely, 
complete  their  developement.  This  particular  organ, 
which  has  the  power  of  opening  and  closing,  contains 
the  teats,  which  seem  to  vary  in  number,  twelve  having 
been  found  in  one  female,  while  another  only  had  ten. 
The  opening  is  a  longitudinal  cleft,  which  conducts  back, 
ward  to  a  bag  of  very  small  dimensions,  the  abode  of 
the  young  ones,  and  which  extends  with  age  and  the 
number  of  young  it  is  required  to  accommodate.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  about  twenty-six  days,  and  the 
young  sojourn  about  fifty  in  the  pouch.  Aara  has  seen 
the  young  about  five  Inches  long,  with  their  eves  ck»ed, 
and  the  hair  just  beginning  to  ^pear,  adhering  to  the 
teatf  their  hold  on  which  they  retain  with  remarkable 
tenacity.  The  animal  is  eleven  inches  in  length,  from 
the  occiput  to  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  tail  is  about  the 
same  extent;  the  head  is  six  inches;  and  the  height,  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  back,  is  from  seven  to  eight  inches. 
The  body  is  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  resulting  from 
the  hairs  being  dirty-white  in  most  of  their  length,  and 
black  or  brown  at  the  extremities ;  but  some  entirely 
black  hairs  are  liere  and  there  interspersed  with  the 
white.  The  feet,  the  ears,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
snout,  are  naked. 

The  organs  of  sense  and  motion  in  the  opossum  do 
not  offer  many  indications  of  a<:tivity  and  strength.  His 
litUe  eyes  are  nearly  without  eyelids,  though  the  nicti. 
tating  membrane  is  well  developed,  and  completely 
covers  the  eye,  which  is  rather  prominent,  resembling 
the  segment  of  an  ellipsis,  with  a  pupil  of  vertical 
length,  like  that  of  a  cat.  His  nostrils,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  a  long  snout  which  overhangs  the  jaw,  open  upon 
the  sides  of  a  naked  muzzle ;  and  his  smell  Is  the  most 
delicate  sense  the  animal  possesses,  and  the  best  of  his 
resources.  The  tongue  Is  covered  with  veiy  rough  pa- 
pills.  The  ears  have  the  power  of  dosing,  and  turn 
upwards  and  backwards  by  means  of  three  longitudinal 
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about  three  inches  long ;  while  those  behind 
are  about  four.  The  feet  are  like  hands,  each 
having  five  toes  or  fingers  with  white  crooked 
nails,  and  rather  longer  behind  than  before. 
But  it  is  particular  in  this  animal,  that  the 
thumb  on  the  hinder  legs  wants  a  nail ; 
whereas  the  fingers  are  furnished  with  clawed 
nails  as  usual. 

But  that  which  distinguishes  this  animal 
from  all  others,  and  what  has  excited  the 
wonder  of  mankind  for  more  than  two  centu. 
ries,  is  the  extraordinary  conformation  of  its 
belly,  as  it  is  found  to  have  a  false  womb, 
into  which  the  young,  wlien  brought  forth  in 
the  usual  manner,  creep,  and  continue  for 
some  days  longer,  to  lodge  and  suckle  secure- 


folds,  and  are  brought  down  by  ti'ansverse  folds,  much 
more  numerous,  which  cut  the  former  at  right  angles. 
The  movement  in  both  cases,  is  doubtless  determined 
by  a  particular  muscular  apparatus. 

An  Individual  opossum,  which  Is  referred  to  in  the 
above  description,  was  fed  with  raw  meat  and  soaked 
bread.  He  lapped  in  drinking;  but  was  seen  to  receive 
in  his  mouth  the  water  which  fell  drop  by  drop  from  the 
top  of  his  cage ;  and  whenever  occasion  offered,  he  re. 
peated  the  same  exercise,  and  appeared  to  find  much 
pleasure  In  it.  The  teat  of  feeling  seemed  to  be  prin. 
cipatly  In  the  feet,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  fine 
skin,  and  are  furnished  with  very  delicate  tubercles,  the 
forms  and  relations  of  which  are  too  complicated  for  de- 
scripUon. 

In  its  wild  state  the  opossum  scoops  out  for  himself  a 
burrow  near  the  bushes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hablta. 
tions.  He  sleepe  during  the  day,  in  which  he  sees  but 
badly;  but  by  night  he  is  abroad  to  seek  his  food.  He 
mounts  the  trees,  penetrates  into  the  poultry  yards,  at. 
tacks  the  hens  and  small  birds,  sucks  their  blood,  devours 
their  eggs,  and  when  he  is  satisfied,  returns  to  conceal 
himself  at  tlie  bottom  of  his  retreat.  He  often  contents 
himself  with  reptiles  and  insects,  and  will  even  eat 
fruit  With  habits  of  life  analogous  to  those  of  the  fox 
and  the  pole-cat,  he  is  much  less  cruel  and  sanguinary ; 
nor  is  he  so  well  furnished  as  they  with  the  means  of 
defence.  It  has  been  ali^dy  stated  that  he  runs  but 
badly;  and  though  the  mouth  is  extremely  large  and 
well  armedj  it  wants  force.  The  opossum  is,  besides, 
a  stupid  animal,  and  without  that  intelligence  which 
might  serve  him  against  his  enemies.  He  endeavours 
to  bile  the  stick  that  strikes  him,  but  not  the  arm  that 
directs  It;  difllbring  lo  this  respect  from  most  other 
mammalia,  which,  by  a  very  remarkable  act  of  intelli- 
gence, distinguish  the  person  who  aims  the  blow  from 
the  Instrument  which  strikes,  and  attack  the  former.  It 
appears  that  his  principal  means  of  defence  consist  in 
an  abominable  odour  which  he  emits  when  In  danger, 
and  which  M.  de  Azai-a,  who  in  the  assertion  speaks 
from  his  own  experience,  declares  that  it  requires  a  great 
effort  of  reasou  to  supporL 

The  peculiarity  of  construction  of  this  and  otlier 
marsupial  animals  occasioned  the  first  describers  of  them 
to  be  considered  rather  as  Inventors  than  as  trustworthy 
witnesses,  and  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  they 
were  correctly  represented.  Even  Buffon,  though  leani' 
edly  and  very  elaborately  exposing  the  error  of  other 
writers  with  respect  to  this  singular  animal,  or  rather 
class  of  animals,  has  given  a  very  Inaccurate  description 
of  It,  confounding  the  opossum  of  Virginia  and  kangu- 
roo  of  New  Holland;  but  giving  for  Vae  former  a  figure 
unlike  either,  though  between  both. 
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ly.  This  bag,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  being  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  natural 
history,  requires  a  more  minute  description. 
Under  the  belly  of  the  female  is  a  kind  of 
slit  or  opening,  of  about  three  inches  long  ; 
this  opening  is  composed  of  a  skin,  which 
makes  a  bag  internally,  that  is  covered  on  the 
inside  with  hair,  and  in  this  bag  are  the  teats 
of  the  female;  and  into  it  tlie  young,  when 
brought  forth,  retire  either  to  suckle  or  to  es- 
cape from  danger.  This  bag  has  a  power  of 
opening  and  shutting,  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  this  is  performed  by  means  of  seve- 
ral muscles,  and  two  bones,  that  are  fitted  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  are  peculiar  to  this  ani- 
mal only.  These  bones  are  placed  before  the 
OS  pubis,  to  which  they  are  joined  at  the  base ; 
they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  grow 
smaller  and  smaller  to  their  extremities. 
These  support  the  muscles  that  serve  to  *open 
the  bag,  and  give  them  a  fixture.  To  these 
muscles  there  are  antagonists,  that  serve  in 
the  same  manner  to  shut  the  bag  ;  and  this 
they  perform  so  exactly,  that  in  the  living 
animal  the  opening  can  scarcelv  be  discerned, 
except  when  the  sides  are  forcibly  drawn  asun. 
der.  The  inside  of  this  bag  is  furnished  with 
glands  that  exude  a  musky  substance,  which 
communicates  to  tlie  flesh  of  the  animal,  and 
renders  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  is  the  place  where  the 
young  are  conceived,  as  some  have  been  led 
to  imagine ;  for  the  opossum  has  another 
womb,  like  that  of  the  generality  of  animals, 
in  which  generation  is  performed  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  The  bag  we  have  been  des- 
crihing  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  supple- 
mental  womb.  In  the  real  womb,  the  little 
animal  is  partly  brought  to  perfection ;  in  the 
ordinary  one,  it  receives  a  kind  of  additional 
incubation ;  and  acquires  at  last  strength 
enough  to  follow  the  dam  wherever  she  goes. 
We  have  many  reasons  to  suppose  that  the 
young  of  this  animal  are  all  brought  forth  pre- 
maturely, or  before  they  have  acquired  that  de- 
gree  of  perfection  which  is  common  in  other 
quadrupeds.  The  little  ones,  when  first  pro- 
duced, are  in  a  manner  but  half  completed  ; 
and  some  travellers  assert,  that  they  are  at  that 
time  not  much  larger  than  flies.  We  are  as. 
sured  also,  that  immediately  on  quitting  the  real 
womb  they  creep  into  the  false  one ;  where  they 
continueiixed  to  the  teat,  until  they  have  strength 
sufficient  to  venture  once  more  into  the  open 
air,  and  share  the  fatigues  of  the  parent  Ulloa 
assures  us,  that  he  has  found  Rye  of  these  little 
creatures  hidden  in  the  belly  of  the  dam  three 
days  after  she  was  dead,  still  alive,  and  all 
clinging  to  the  teat  with  great  avidity.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  upon  their  first  en- 
tering the  false  womb,  they  seldom  stir  out 
from  thence ;  but  when  more  advanced,  they 


venture  forth  several  times  in  the  day,  and  at 
last  seldom  make  use  of  their  retreat,  except 
in  caJses  of  necessity  or  danger.  Travellers 
are  not  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the  time 
which  these  animals  take  to  continue  in  the 
false  womb ;  some  assure  us  they  remain  there 
for  several  weeks ;  and  others,  more  precisely, 
mention  a  month.  During  this  period  of 
strange  gestation  there  is  no  difficulty  in  open, 
ing  the  bag  in  which  they  are  concealed  ;  they 
may  be  reckoned,  examined,  and  handled, 
without  much  inconvenience ;  for  they  keep 
fixed  to  the  teat,  and  cling  there  as  firm  as  if 
they  made  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
that  bears  them.  When  they  are  grown 
stronger,  they  drop  from  the  teat  into  the  hag  ' 
in  which  they  are  contained  ;  and  at  last  find 
their  way  out,  in  search  of  more  copious  sab. 
sistence.  Still,  however,  the  false  belly  serves 
them  for  a  retreat,  either  when  they  want  to 
sleep  or  to  suckle,  or  when  they  are  pursued 
by  an  enemy.  The  dam,  on  such  occasions, 
opens  her  bag  to  receive  them,  which  they 
enter, 


Pan  formidine  tnrpi 

Soandimt  mmis  eqaum  et  note  oondontox  in  alrob 

The  opossum,  when  on  the  ground,  is  a 
slow,  helpless  animal ;  the  formation  of  its 
hands  are  alone  sufficient  to  show  its  incapa- 
city of  running  with  any  degree  of  swiftness : 
but,  to  counterbalance  this  inconvenience,  it 
climbs  trees  with  great  ease  and  expedition.' 
It  chiefly  subsists  upon  birds ;  and  hides 
among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  seize  them 
by  surprise.  It  often  also  bangs  by  the  tail, 
which  is  long  and  muscular ;  and  in  this  si- 
tuation, for  hours  together,  with  the  head 
downwards,  it  keeps  watching  for  its  prey. 
If  any  lesser  animal,  which  it  is  able  to 
overcome,  passes  underneath,  it  drops  upon  it 
with  deadly  aim,  and  quickly  devours  it  By 
means  of  its  tail,  the  opossum  also  slings  from 
one  tree  to  another,  hunts  insects,  escapes  ils 
pursuers,  and  provides  for  its  safety.  It 
seems  to  be  a  creature  that  lives  upon  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  animal  substances,  roots, 
sugar-canes,  the  bark,  and  even  the  leaves  of 
trees.  It  is  easily  tamed,  but  it  is  a  disa- 
greeable domestic,  as  well  from  its  stupidity 
and  figure  as  its  scent,  which,  however  fra- 
grant  in  small  quantities,  fails  not  to  be  un- 
grateful when  copiously  supplied. 

An  animal  greatly  resembling  the  former, 
is  the  MABMORBB,  which  is  found  in  the  same 
continent  It  seems  only  to  difler  in  size, 
being  less  ;  and,  instead  of  a  bag  to  receive 
its  young,  has  only  two  longitudinal  folds  near 
the   thighs,  within  which  the  young,  which 


I  Buflbn,  vol.  zxf.  p.  174. 
*  Buflbo,  vot  xxi.  p.  212. 
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are  prematurely  brought  forth,  as  iii  the  last 
instance,  continue  to  suckle.  The  young  of 
these,  when  first  produced,  are  not  above  the 
size  of  a  bean  ;  but  continue  sticking  to  the 
teat,  until  they  have  arrived  at  greater  ma- 
turity. 

The  cATOPOLiM  is  somewhat  laTger  than  the 
former,  and  a  good  deal  resembling  it  in  habits 
and  figure,  except  that  its  snout  is  more  point- 
ed, its  tail  longer  in  proportion,  and  its  colour 
different,  being  of  an  ash,  somewhat  inclining 
to  yellow  ;  however,  I  should  suppose  it  to  he 
only  a  variety  of  the  former. 

To  this  number  we  may  add  the  philanobr, 
so  called  bv  Mr  Bufibn  ;  a  good  deal  resemb- 
ling the  former,  but  distinguished  by  the 
fashion  of  its  binder  hands ;  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  bein^ joined  together,  except  at  the 
extremities.'  This  animal  is  about  the  size 
of  a  rat,  and  has,  accordingly,  by  some,  been 
called  the  rat  or  Surinam. 

The  last  animal  of  this  class  is  called,  by 
Mr  Buffon,  the  tarsibr.  This  extraordinary 
little  animal  resembles  the  former,  in  having 
four  hands,  and  a  long  tail :  but  it  difiers  very 
much  in  the  extreme  length  of  its  hinder  legs, 
which  are  longer  than  the  rest  of  its  whole  body. 
The  bones  of  that  part  of  the  foot  called  the 
tarsus,  are  likewise  so  very  long,  that  from 
thence  the  animal  has  received  its  name  :  the 
tail  is  naked  in  the  middle,  and  hairy  only  at 
both  extremities  ;  its  hair  is  woolly,  soft,  and 
of  a  deep  ash-colour.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is  un. 
known  from  what  country  this  animal  was 
brought ;  but  the  naturalist  from  whom  we 
have  its  description,  supposes  it  to  be  a  na- 
tive  of  America. 

From  this  general  description  of  four.hand. 
ed  animals,  we  perceive  what  few  advantages 
the  brute  creation  derive  from  those  organs, 
that,  in  man,  are  employed  to  so  many  great 
and  useful  purposes.  The  being  able  to  pluck 
fheir  food  from  the  trees,  the  capacity  of  cling, 
ing  among  the  branches,  and  at  most  of  con* 
verting  one  of  those  branches,  into  a  weapon 
of  offence,  are  the  highest  stretches  of  their 
sagacity,  and  the  only  use  their  hands  have 
hitherto  been  employed  in  ;  and  yet  some  su- 
perficial men  have  asserted,  that  the  hands 
alone  are  sufiicient  to  vindicate  the  dominion 
of  mankind  over  other  animals ;  and  that  much 

1  It  was  !n  consequence  of  tbfs  union  that  these  ma. 
malia  received  the  name  of  phalangers,  from  Buffon 
and  Daubenton.  It  was  a  remarkable  character  at  the 
epoch  in  which  those  writers  flourished,  and  they  named 
it  from  the  ooly  species  then  Iinown  to  exhibit  it.  Since 
that  period,  however,  it  has  been  found  in  many  other 
genera.  Tliese  animals  live  almost  continually  in  trees, 
where  they  subsist  on  fruits  and  insects.  They  are  slow 
in  their  movements,  and  emit  an  unpleasant  odour,  which 
proceeds  from  a  liquor  secreted  in  a  gland  observable 
near  the  anus.  The  phalangers  are  found  in  the  Mol- 
uccas, New  Holland,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 


of  his  boasted  reason,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  his  happier  conformation :  how- 
ever, were  this  so,  an  ape  or  a  monkey  would, 
in  some  instances,  be  more  rational  than  we ; 
their  fingers  are  smaller,  and,  in  some  of  them, 
more  finely  formed  than  ours.  To  what  a 
variety  of  purposes  might  they  not  be  em- 
ployed,  if  their  powers  were  properly  exerted ! 
Those  works  which  we,  from  the  largeness  of 
our  fingers,  are  obliged  to  go  clumsily  about, 
one  of  these  could  very  easily  perform  with 
the  utmost  exactness ;  and  if  the  fineness  of 
the  hand  assisted  reason,  an  ape  would  be 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  beings  in  the  crea. 
tion.  But  these  admirably  formed  machines, 
are  almost  useless  both  to  mankind  and  them- 
selves  ;  and  contribute  little  more  to  the  hap- 

{)iness  of  animal  life  than  the  paws  of  the 
owest  quadruped.  They  are  supplied,  in. 
deed,  with  the  organs ;  but  they  want  the 
mind  to  put  them  into  action  :  it  is  that  rea. 
soning  principle  alone,  with  which  man  has 
been  endowed,  that  can  adapt  seemingly  op- 
posite causes  to  concur  in  the  same  general 
design ;  and  even  where  the  organs  are  de. 
ficient,  that  can  supply  their  place,  by  the  in. 
tervention  of  assisting  instruments.  Where 
reason  prevails,  we  find  that  it  scarcely  mat- 
ters what  the  organs  are  that  give  it  the  di* 
rection  ;  the  being  furnished  with  that  princi- 
ple still  goes  forward  steadily,  and  uniformly 
successful ;  breaks  through  exery  obstacle, 
and  becomes  master  of  every  enterprise.  I 
have  seen  a  man  without  hands  or  legs  con. 
vert,  by  practice,  his  very  stumps  to  the  most 
convenient  purposes  ;  and  with  these  clumsy 
instruments  perform  the  most  astonishing  feats 
of  dexterity.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  it  is  the  mind  alone  that  gives  a  master 
to  the  creation  ;  and  that,  if  a  bear  or  a  horse 
were  endowed  with  the  same  intellects  that . 
have  been  given  to  man,  the  hardness  of  a 
hoof,  or  the  awkwardness  of  a  paw,  would 
be  no  obstacle  to  their  advancement  in  the 
arts  of  dominion,  or  of  social  felicity. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 

Having  gone  through  the  description  of 
those  quadrupeds  that,  by  resembling  each 
other  in  some  striking  particular,  admit  of 
being  grouped  together,  and  considered  under 
one  point  of  view,  we  now  come  to  those  in. 
sulated  sorts  that  bear  no  similitude  with  the 
rest,  and  that  to  be  distinctly  described  must 
be  separately  considered. 

The  foremost  of  these,  and  in  every  respect 
the  noblest  quadruped  in  nature,  is  the  Ele. 
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phant,  not  less  remarkable  for  its  size  than  its 
docility  and  understanding.  All  historians 
concur  in  giving  it  the  character  of  the  most 
sagacious  animal  next  to  man  ;  and  yet,  were 
we  to  take  our  idea  of  its  capacity  from  its 
outward  appearance,  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
ceive very  meanly  of  its  abilities.  The  ele- 
phant, at  first  view^  presents  the  spectator  with 
an  enormous  mass  of  flesh  that  seems  scarcely 
animated.  Its  huge  body  covered  with  a 
callous  hide,  without  hair;  its  large  mis^sha^ 
pen  legs,  that  seem  scarcely  formed  for  mo- 
tion ;  its  little  eyes,  large  ears,  and  long  trunk ; 
all  give  it  an  air  of  extreme  stupidity.  But 
our  prejudices  will  soon  subside  when  we 
come  to  examine  its  history ;  they  will  even 
serve  to  increase  our  surprise,  when  we  con- 
sider the  various  advantages  it  derives  from  so 
clumsy  a  conformation. 

The  elephant  is  seen  from  seven  to  no  less 
than  fifteen  feet  high.^  Whatever  care  we 
take  to  imagine  a  large  animal  before-hand, 
yet  the  first  sight  of  this  huge  creature  never 
fails  to  strike  us  with  astonishment,  and  in 
some  measure  to  exceed  our  idea.  Having 
been  used  to  smaller  animals,  we  have  scarce- 
ly  any  conception  of  its  magnitude;  for  a 
moving  column  of  flesh  fourteen  feet  high,  is 
an  object  so  utterly  difierent  from  those  we 
are  constantly  presented  with,  that  to  be  con- 
ceived it  roust  be  actually  seen.  Such,  I  own, 
were  the  suggestions  that  naturally  arose  to 
me  when  I  first  saw  this  animal,  and  yet  for 
the  sight  of  which  I  had  taken  care  to  prepare 
my  imagination.  I  found  my  ideas  fall  as 
short  of  its  real  size  as  they  did  of  its  real 
figure ;  neither  the  pictures  I  had  seen,  nor 
the  descriptions  I  had  read,  giving  me  ade- 
quate conceptions  of  either. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  give 
an  idea  of  this  animal's  figure  by  a  descrip. 
tion ;  which,  even  assisted  by  the  art  of  the 
engraver,  will  but  confusedly  represent  the 
original.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  forehead  is  very  high  and  rising,  the 
ears  very  large  and  dependent,  the  eyes  ex- 
tremely small,  the  proboscis  or  trunk  long, 
the  body  round  and  full,  the  back  rising  in  an 
arch,  and  the  whole  animal  short  in  proportion 
to  its  height.  The  feet  are  round  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  on  each  foot  there  are  five  flat  horny 
risings,  which  seem  to  be  the  extremities  of  the 
toes,  but  do  not  appear  outwardly.  The  hide 
is  without  hair,  full  of  scratches  and  scars, 
which  it  receives  in  its  passage  through  thick 
woods  and  thorny  places.  At  the  end  of  the 
tail  there  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  a  foot  and  a  half 

1  Elephtnts  very  rarely  exceed  ten  feet  in  height. 
Seven  feet  and  upwards  is  the  East  India  Company's 
standard  for  serviceable  elephants,  measured  at  the 
shoulder,  as  horses  are.  A  large  elephant  weighs  from 
sax  to  seven  thousand  pounds. 


long.  The  female  is  less  than  the  male,  and 
the  udder  is  between  the  fore-lega.  But  a 
more  accurate,  as  well  as  a  more  entertaining 
description  of  the  parts,  will  naturally  occur 
in  the  history  of  their  uses.' 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  elepbant  is  the 
strongest,  as  well  as  the  largest;  and  jet,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  it  is  neither  fierce  nor  Ibrmid- 
able.®  Mild,  peaceful,  and  brave,  it  never 
abuses  its  power  or  its  strength,  and  only 
uses  its  force  for  its  own  protection,  or  that  ii 
its  community.  In  its  native  deserts,  the 
elephant  is  seldom  seen  alone,  but  appears  to 
be  a  social,  friendly  creature.  The  oldest  of 
the  company  conducts  the  band ;  that  which  is 
next  in  seniority  brings  up  the  rear.  The  young, 
the  weak, and  the  sickly, fall  into  the  centre: 
while  the  females  carry  their  youti^,  and 
keep  them  from  falling  by  means  of  their 
trunks.  They  maintain  this  order  only  in 
dangerous'  marches,  or  when  they  desire  to 
feed  in  cultivated  grounds ;  they  move  witL 

'  There  are  two  species  of  elephant — the  Asiatic  ami 
African.     (See  both  represented  in  Plate  XIV.;  ftg.  L  if 
the  Asiatic;  fig.  2.  the  African.)    The  head  of  the  6l». 
phant  of  Africa  is  smaller,  more  elongated,  and  less  ir- 
regular in  its  contour  than  that  of  the  Asiatic  species. 
The  summit  is  rounded  instead  of  being  divided  by  a 
central  longitudinal  depression.     Bat  the  most  strikire 
feature  in  the  African  elephant  is  the  enormous  siae  c4 
his  ears,  which  extend  over  his  shoulden,  and  when  agi- 
Uted  to  and  fro,  beat  the  air,  with  a  violence  and  noiM 
equal  to  that  produced  by  the  flapping  of  the  wii^  u 
the  condor  or  other  huge  bird.     On  the  thick  Integn. 
ment  which  invests  the  disproportionately  small  foot  oi 
the  elephant  five  hoofs  may  be  observed  on  the  fere  feat 
in  both  species,  whilst  on  the  hind  foot  fourhools  are  oU 
servable  in  the  Asiatic  elephant  and  three  only  in  the 
African.     We  should  be  mistaken,  however,  in  suppos. 
ing  that  the  number  of  toes  strictly  corresponded  t.* 
these  outward  indications ;  for  in  both  speclea,  when  the 
skin  and  flesh  are  removed  and  the  bony  framework  is 
exposed,  these  huge  productions  of  nature  are  seen  te 
have  been  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  nlti. 
mate  divisions  of  all  the  four  extremities  are  seen  in  the 
skeleton  to  be  into  five  distinct  parts  or  toes.     It  has 
been  observed  that  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis  in  the 
African  elephant  is  better  constnieted  as  a  pfebensik 
organ,  and  that  he  teiaes  thin  substam^es  with  greatrv 
ease  and  efiect  than  his  eastern  relative.     The  tail  in 
the  African  species  is  shorter  by  half  its  length  than  in 
the  Asiatic.     These  characters  are  open  to  superficial  in- 
spection, and  may  be  readily  seised  by  the  yoongest  stu- 
dent of  zoology;  but  the  most  Important  specific  distlor. 
tion  requires  a  closer  investigation:  it  is  derived  frecn 
the  diflerences  presented  by  the  worn-down  surfaces  of 
the  grinding  teeth  ; — ^those  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  pre- 
senting parallel  transverse  wavy  ridges,  while  the  Afri- 
can's grinders  are  marked  by  trsnsverse  loaenge-shaped 
ridges.     The  degree  of  diflerence,  therefore,  between 
those  two  animals,  when  strictly  considered  with  rtkr- 
ence  to  the  modem  methods  in  soology,  is  even  greater 
than  usually  separates  species  such  as  the  dog  and  wolf ; 
and  is  equivalent  rather  to  that  which  distinguishes  the  dos 
from  the  hyiena.     A  distinct  generic  name  {L^jrodamiw] 
has  therefore  been  proposed  for  the  African  eiephant. 

s  f  have  extracted  the  greatest  part  of  this  description 
from  Mr  Buflbn.     Where  I  add  I  mark  with  commas, 
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lesa  precaution  in  tlie  forests  and  solitudes; 
but  without  ever  separating,  or  removing  so 
far  asunder  as  to  be  incapabie  of  lending  each 
other  any  requisite  assistance.  Nothing  can 
be  more  formidable  than  a  drove  of  elephants, 
as  they  appear  at  a  distance  in  an  African 
landscape  ;  wherever  they  march,  the  forests 
seem  to  fall  before  them  ;  in  their  passage, 
they  bear  down  the  branches  upon  which  they 
feed;  and  if  they  enter  into  an  inclosure, 
they  destroy  all  the  labours  of  the  husband, 
man  in  a  very  short  time.  Their  invasions 
are  the  more  disagreeable,  as  there  is  no  means 
of  repelling  them ;  since  it  would  require  a 
small  army  to  attack  the  whole  drove  when 
united.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  one 
or  two  are  foand  lingering  behind  the  rest,  and 
it  is  against  these  that  the  art  and  force  of  the 
hunters  are  united ;  but  an  attempt  to  molest 
the  whole  body  would  certainly  be  fatal.  They 
go  forward  directly  against  him  who  offers 
the  insult,  strike  him  with  their  tusks,  seize 
liim  with  their  trunks,  fling  him  into  the  air, 
and  then  trample  him  to  pieces  under  their 
feet.  But  they  are  thus  dreadful  only  when 
offended,  and  do  no  manner  of  personal  injurv 
when  suffered  to  feed  without  interruption.  It 
is  even  said  that  they  are  mindful  of  injuries 
received ;  and  when  once  molested  by  man 
seek  all  occasions  for  the  future  to  be  revenged; 
they  smell  him  with  their  long  trunks  at  a 
distance  ;  follow  him  with  all  their  speed  upon 
the  scent ;  and  though  slow  to  appearance, 
they  are  soon  able  to  come  up  with  and  des- 
troy him. 

In  their  natural  state  they  delight  to  live 
along  the  sides  of  rivers,  to  keep  in  the  deep- 
est vales,  to  refresh  themselves  in  the  most 
shady  forests  and  watery  places.  They  can- 
not live  far  from  the  water  ;  and  they  always 
disturb  it  before  they  drink.  They  often  fill 
their  trunk  with  it  either  to  cool  that  organ, 
or  to  divert  themselves  by  spurting  it  out  like 
a  fountain.'  They  are  equally  distressed  by 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  and  to  avoid 
the  former,  they  frequently  take  shelter  in  the 
most  obscure  recesses  of  the  forest,  or  often 
plunge  into  the  water,  and  even  swim  from 
the  continent  into  islands  some  leagues  distant 
from  the  shore. 

Their  chief  food  is  of  the  vegetable  kind, 
for  they  lot  he  all  kind  of  animal  diet  When 
one  among  their  number  happens  to  light  upon 
a  spot  of  good  pasture,  he  calls  the  rest,  and 
invites  them  to  share  in  the  entertainment ; 
but  it  must  be  very  copious  pasture  indeed 
that  can  supply  the  necessities  of  the  whole 
band.  As  with  their  broad  and  heavy  feet 
they  sink  deep  wherever  they  go,  they  des- 
troy much  mure  than  they  devour ;  so  that 


^  The  trunk  also  servM  to  convey  water  to  the  mouth. 


they  are  frequently  obliged  to  change  their 
quarters  y  and  to  migrate  from  one  country  to 
another.  The  Indians  and  negroes,  who  are 
often  incommoded  by  such  visitants,  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  them  away,  making  loud 
noises,  and  large  fires  round  their  cultivated 
grounds  :  but  these  precautions  do  not  always 
succeed ;  the  elephants  often  break  through 
their  fences,  destroy  their  whole  harvest,  and 
overturn  their  little  habitations.  When  they 
have  satisfied  themselves,  and  trod  down  or 
devoured  whatever  lay  in  their  way,  they  then 
retreat  into  the  woods  in  the  same  orderly 
manner  in  which  they  made  their  irruption. 

Such  are  the  habits  of  this  animal,  consid- 
ered in  a  social  light ;  and  if  we  regard  it  as 
an  individual,  we  shall  find  its  powers  still 
more  extraordinary.  With  a  very  awkward 
appearance,*  it  possesses  all  the  senses  in 
great  perfection,  and  is  capable  of  applying 
them  to  more  useful  purposes  than  any  other 
quadruped.  The  elephant,  as  we  observed, 
has  very  small  eyes,  when  compared  to  the 
enormous  bulk  of  its  body.  But  though  their 
minuteness  may  at  first  sight  appear  deformed, 
yet,  when  we  come  to  examine  them,  they 
are  seen  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  expression,  and 
to  discover  the  various  sensations  with  which 
it  moves.  It  turns  them  with  attention  and 
friendship  to  its  master :  it  seems  to  reflect  and 

>  Notwithstanding  the  massiveness  of  his  frame,  the 
elephant  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  lightness  in 
his  motions.  He  has  a  tolerahle  quick  trot,  and  easily 
overtakes  a  man  at  fuU  speed  ;  but  as  he  cannot  turn 
rapidly,  ono  may  escape  by  turning  suddenly  to  one 
side.  Being  specifically  lighter  than  water,  he  easily 
swims;  and  his  motions  in  that  element  are  of  the  most 
free  and  lively  description.  Every  one  who  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  the  elephant  sporting  in  his  bath  at  the  Zoologi- 
cal  Gardens  during  the  summer  of  last  year  must  ac 
knowledge  the  gratiAcation  and  surprise  excited  by  the 
ease  and  variety  of  his  actions.  Notwiihstandiog,  how- 
OYor,  the  liberal  space  allowed  for  his  paddock  and  pond, 
our  sagacious  animal  seemed  not  contented  until  he  had 
rendered  his  domain  still  more  analogous  to  the  favourite 
haunts  of  his  species  in  their  native  clime.  This  he 
eflected  by  forming  a  miniature  swamp  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  his  pond,  pumping  up  with  his  proboscis 
repeated  quautitiee  of  water,  and  treading  it  into  the 
soil,  which  thus  was  soon  converted  into  a  mud  bath  ot 
a  few  feet  in  depth.  In  this  he  seemed  peculiarly  de- 
lighted, rubbing  and  rolling  himself  about,  and  express* 
ing  his  gratification  at  the  same  time  by  uttering  pe- 
culiar shrill  guttural  notes,  and  flapping  his  ears.  In  a 
state  of  nature  this  species  prefers  the  banks  of  rivers, 
for  heat  as  well  as  cold  annoys  him.  He  is  under  a 
constant  necessity  of  moistening  his  hard  and  rough  skin, 
which  otherwise  is  so  apt  to  be  excoriated  ;  and  he  not 
only  waters  it,  but  throws  over  it  dust,  grass,  straw,  &c. 

Although  this  integument  is  so  thick,  it  appears 
nevertheless  to  be  extremely  sensible,  especially  about 
the  face,  the  legs,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  neck  and 
body.  We  have  sometimes  seen  the  young  elephant 
above  mentioned,  in  the  Society's  menagerie,  take  a  small 
branch  in  his  tnmk,  and  switch  away  the  flies  the  mo- 
ment they  alighted  on  any  of  thuai»  parts.— Zoo^loi^Mai 
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deliberate  ;  and  as  its  passions  slowly  sac- 
ceed  each  other,  their  various  workings  are 
distinctly  seen. 

The  elephant  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  its  hearing.  Its  ears  are  ex. 
tremely  large,  and  greater  in  proportion  than 
even  those  of  an  ass.*  They  are  usually  de. 
pendent ;  but  it  can  readily  raise  and  move 
them.  They  serve  also  to  wipe  its  eyes,  and 
to  protect  them  against  the  dust  and  flies  that 
might  otherwise  incommode  them.  It  ap- 
pears  delighted  with  music,  and  very  readily 
learns  to  beat  time,  to  move  in  measure,  and 
even  to  join  its  voice  to  the  sound  of  the  drum 
and  the  trumpet 

This  animal's  sense  of  smelling  is  not  only 
exquisite,  but  it  is  in  a  g^eat  measure  pleased 
with  the  same  odours  that  delight  mankind.' 
The  elephant  gathers  flowers  with  great  plea- 
sure  and  attention ;  it  picks  them  up  one  by 
one,  unites  them  into  a  nose-gay,  and  seems 
charmed  with  the  perfume.  The  orange- 
flower  seems  to  be  particularly  grateful,  both 


1  The  most  obvious  distinction,  u  we  hare  already 
stated,  bettreen  the  Asiatic  and  A/irican  elephants,  is  the 
enormous  ears  of  the  latter,  which  are  ao  l^rgp  as  to  be 
employed  at  the  Cape  of  G  ood  Hope  as  mats  to  carry 
the  sick,  &c. 

*  The  sense  of  smell  is  rery  wonderful,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  ono  by  which  the  course  of  the  animal  is 
chiefly  guided  in  those  places  where  sight  would  be  use- 
less, and  hearing  of  little  more  avail,  on  account  of  the 
rustling  that  itself  must  malce.  Thick  as  the  hide 
of  the  elephant  is,  it  is  &r  from  invulnerable.  The 
insects  of  the  jungles  give  it  a  great  deal  of  annoyance, 
and  put  it  to  many  shifts  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Indeed,  when  left  to  itself,  and  where  it  has  plenty  of 
food  and  water,  the  hide  of  the  elephant  is  soft,  and  it 
is  dry  and  chapped  in  confinement,  only  because  the 
animal  does  not  get  proper  food,  or  enough  of  exercise  to 
promote  digestion.  With  the  exception  of  the  human 
hand,  and  the  express  organs  of  feeling  in  animals  that 
have  to  grope  for  their  way  and  their  food,  there  are  few 
oi^ns  in  nature  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  appears  to 
be  more  acute  and  delicate  than  in  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant,  especially  In  that  part  of  it  which  serves  as  a 
hand. 

Notwithstanding  its  great  strength,  and  the  formid- 
alile  weapons  with  which  nature  has  furnished  it,  the 
elephant  is  a  harmless,  and  even  a  retiring  animal ;  and, 
unless  when  alarmed  for  its  own  safety,  it  wages  war 
upon  no  other  living  creature.  The  extensive  and  thick 
forests  are  its  chief  abode ;  and  the  places  of  India  where 
it  is  most  abundant  are  the  moist  forests  in  the  south, 
east  of  Bengal,  and  some  parts  of  the  weastem  Ghauts, 
but  more  especially  the  former.  The  forests  on  the 
Tippera  hills,  on  the  south  of  the  Silhet  district,  have 
long  been  the  place  where  the  principal  continental  sup- 
ply of  elephants  has  been  obtained  ;  and  there  they  are 
still  numerous,  being  found  in  herds  of  about  a  hundred 
in  number.  They  are,  like  many  of  the  other  animals 
that  live  entirely  upon  vegetables,  gregarious;  and  the 
herd  are  generally  found  to  follow  the  oldest  pair  as  lead- 
ers, and  to  go  readily  wherever  they  lead  the  way.  In 
their  marches  through  those  forests,  tangled  as  they  are 
with  underwood,  sight  would  be  of  little  avail;  and 
therefore  their  means  of  communication  are  scent  and 
noond.  Pood,  friends,  and  foes,  appear  to  be  detected 
with  great  certainty,  and  at  a  considerable  distance,  by 


to  its  sense  of  taste  and  smelling ;  it  strips 
the  tree  of  all  its  verdure,  and  eats  every  pari 
of  it,  even  to  the  branches  themselves.  It 
seeks  in  the  meadows  the  most  odoriferoas 
plants  to  feed  upon ;  and  in  the  woods  it  pre- 
fers the  cocoa,  the  banana,  the  palm,  and  the 
sago  tree,  to  all  others.  As  the  shoots  of 
these  are  tender,  and  filled  with  pith,  it  eats 
not  only  the  leaves  and  the  fruits,  bat  even 
the  branches,  the  trunk,  and  the  whole  plant 
to  the  very  roots. 

But  it  is  in  the  sense  of  touching  that  this 
animal  excels  all  others  of  the  brute  creation, 
and  perhaps  even  man  himself.  The  organ 
of  this  sense  lies  wholly  in  the  trunk,  which  is 
an  instrument  peculiar  to  this  animal,  and 
that  serves  it  for  all  the  piurposes  of  a  hand. 
The  trunk  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the 
snout  lengthened  out  to  a  great  extent,  hollow 
like  a  pipe^  and  ending  in  two  openings  or 
nostrils  like  those  of  a  hog.  An  elephant  of 
fourteen  feet  hieh  has  the  trunk  about  eight 
feet  long,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  in  circum- 

the  former ;  and  the  latter  also  admits  of  considerable 
variety.  An  elephant  has  three  cries.  The  one  is  n- 
ther  clear  and  shrill — a  trumpet  note,  produced  whollr 
by  the  truHc,  and  emitted  when  the  animal  is  in  good 
humour,  and  all  is  safe.  The  second  Is  a  growl  or  grata, 
issuing  from  the  mouth,  and  is  the  cry  of  hunger,  or  an 
intimation  to  the  rest  when  one  has  come  upon  an  abiin- 
dant  supply  of  food ;  the  third  sound  is  loud  as  the  rar- 
ing of  the  lion,  and  is  the  war-ciy  by  which  the  soimil 
prefaces  his  own  hostilities,  or  calls  his  associates  to  his 
aid.  They  are  seldom  found  far  from  each  other,  unless 
in  the  case  of  males  that  are  expatriated,  as  is  the  ca« 
with  deer  and  some  other  animals ;  and  those  often  quit 
the  forest,  and  are  caught  by  using  three  or  four  tanw 
females  as  a  decoy.  Even  alone,  in  these  cases,  the 
beasts  of  prey — even  the  tiger,  notwithstanding  his  agi- 
lity and  strength— will  hardly  venture  to  attack  the  ele- 
phant The  male  receives  him  on  his  tusks,  tosses  bin 
into  the  air,  and  stands  prepared  to  stamp  his  fatal  foot 
upon  him,  the  instant  that  he  touches  tlie  ground.  The 
female  elephant  has  no  tusks  upon  which  to  receive  an 
enemy ;  but  she  has  the  art  to  &11  upon  him,  and  crush 
hJm  by  her  weight. 

In  their  native  forests,  where  they  are  in  herds,  the 
elephants  are  invincible  to  all  enemies  but  man.  Hoi^ 
gives  an  alarm,  others  hasten  to  the  spot,  and  where 
they  act  in  concert,  the  carnivorous  animals  keep  their 
distance.  In  those  places  man  is  the  only  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  by  whom  they  can  bo  subdued ;  and  he  owes 
his  superiority  chiefly  to  an  element  which  the  lower 
animals  have  never  been  able  to  engage  in  their  service. 
Man,  even  in  his  most  savage  and  uncultivated  state, 
rubs  one  piece  of  wood  against  another,  till  one  or  both 
be  Ignited ;  he  applies  the  match^  so  lighted,  to  a  bundle 
of  sticks,  or  to  the  reeds,  brushwood,  or  grass,  and  the 
stoutest  and  most  daring  animals  own  his  sway,  aiid 
shrink  from  this  the  symbol  of  his  dominion.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  power  and  the  security  which  this  siogis 
and  simple  operation  of  the  lighting  of  a  fire  gives  to  i 
man  in  tlioee  parts  of  the  world  that  are  InfestMl  by  fero* 
clous  animals,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  at  the  f*^ 
superiority  which  the  possession,  even  of  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  reason,  has  over  the  perfection  of  mere  animal 
courage  and  strength."— i'fe^re  ^  India,  2  vols.  S^a* 
1830. 
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Ibrence  at  the  mouth  where  it  is  thickest  It 
is  hollow  along,  but  with  a  partition  running 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other ;  so  that  though 
outwardly  it  appears  like  a  single  pipe,  it  is 
inwardly  divided  into  two.  This  fleshy  tube 
is  composed  of  nerves  and  muscles,  covered 
with  a  proper  skin  of  a  blackish  colour,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  capable 
of  being  moved  in  every  direction,  of  being 
lengthened  and  shortened,  of  being  bent  and 
straightened ;  so  pliant  as  to  embrace  any  body 
it  is  applied  to,  and  yet  so  strong  that  nothing 
can  be  torn  from  the  gripe.  Tu  aid  the  force 
of  this  grasp,  there  are  several  little  eminen- 
ces,  like  a  caterpillar's  feet,  on  the  underside 
of  this  instrument,  which  without  doubt  con. 
tribute  to  the  sensibility  of  the  touch,  as  well 
as  to  the  firmness  of  the  hold.  Through  this 
trunk  the  animal  breathes,  drinks,  and  smells, 
as  through  a  tube  ;  and  at  the  very  point  of  it, 
just  above  the  nostrils,  there  is  an  extension  of 
the  skin,  about  five  inches  long,  in  the  form  of 
a  finger,  and  which  in  fact  answers  all  the  pur. 
poses  of  one  ;  for  with  the  rest  of  the  extrem- 
ity  of  the  trunk,  it  is  capable  of  assuming  dif- 
ferent  forms  at  will,  and  cot;isequently  of  being 
adapted  to  the  minutest  objecta  By  means 
of  this,  the  elephant  can  take  a  pin  from  the 
ground,  untie  the  knots  of  a  rope,  unlock  a 
door,  and  even  write  with  a  pen.  "  I  have 
myself  seen,"  says  ^lian,  **  an  elephant  writ- 
ing Latin  characters  on  a  board,  in  a  very 
orderly  manner,  his  keeper  only  showing  him 
the  figure  of  each  -letter.  While  thus  em. 
ployed,  the  eyes  might  be  observed  studiously 
cast  down  upon  the  writine;,  and  exhibiting 
an  appearance  of  great  skill  and  erudition. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  object  is  too 
larg^e  for  the  trunk  to  grasp ;  in  such  a  case 
the  elephant  makes  use  of  another  expedient, 
as  admirable  as  any  of  the  former.  It  applies 
the  extremity  of  the  trunk  to  the  surface  of 
the  object,  and  sucking  up  its  breath,  lifts  and 
sustains  such  a  weight  as  the  air  in  that  case 
is  capable  of  keeping  suspended.  In  this 
manner  this  instrument  is  useful  in  most  of 
the  purposes  of  life  ;  it  is  an  organ  of  smell- 
ing,^  of  touching,  and  of  suction  ;  it  not  only 

1  Cuvier  considers  that  the  trunk  is  not  in  itself  an 
organ  of  smell,  but  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  nostrils  which  is  inclosed  in  the  bones 
of  the  head.  As  an  organ  of  touch,  the  proboscis  of  tlie 
elephant  is  exquisitely  fine.  Elephants  sometimes  go 
blind ;  and  under  that  privation,  the  poor  animal  ran  not 
only  collect  its  food,  and  discriminate  as  to  its  quality, 
by  this  wonderful  instrument,  but  can  travel  without 
much  difficulty,  over  unequal  ground,  avoiding  lumps 
and  hollows,  and  stepping  over  ditches.  The  creature, 
under  such  circumstances,  rarely  touches  the  ground 
with  its  trunk;  but  projecting  it  forward  as  far  as  pos. 
sible,  lets  the  finger,  which  is  curled  inward  to  protect 
the  nostrils,  skim  along  the  surface,  to  the  inequalities 
u  which  this  organ  adjusts  itself  with  wonderful  exact- 


provides  for  the  animal's  necessities  and  com« 
forts,  but  it  also  serves  for  its  ornament  and 
defence. 

But  though  the  elephant  be  thus  admirably 
supplied  by  its  trunk,  yet  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  its  conformation,  it  is  unwieldy  and 
helpless.  The  neck  is  so  short  that  it  can 
scarcely  turn  the  head,  and  must  wheel  round 
in  order  to  discover  an  enemy  from  behind. 
The  hunters  that  attack  it  upon  that  quarter 
generally  thus  escape  the  effects  of  its  indig- 
nation ;  and  find  time  to  renew  their  assaults 
while  the  elephant  is  turning  to  face  them. 
The  legs  are,  indeed,  not  so  inflexible  as  the 
neck,  yet  they  are  very  stiff,  and  bend  not 
without  difficulty.  Those  before  seem  to  be 
longer  than  the  hinder ;  but  upon  being  mea- 
sured, are  found  to  be  something  shorter. 
The  joints,  by  which  they  bend,  are  nearly 
in  the  middle,  like  the  knee  of  a  man ;  and 
the  great  bulk  which  they  are  to  support, 
makes  their  flexure  ungainly.  While  the 
elephant  is  young,  it  bends  the  legs  to  lie 
down  or  to  rise  ;  but  when  it  grows  old,  or 
sickly,  this  is  not  performed  without  human 
assistance,  and  it  becomes,  consequently,  so 
inconvenient,  that  the  animal  chooses  to  sleep 
standing.  The  feet  upon  which  these  massy 
columns  are  supported,  form  a  base  scarcely 
broader  than  the  legs  they  sustain.  They  are 
divided  into  dye  toes,  which  are  covered  be- 
neath the  skin,  and  none  of  which  appear  to 
the  eye;  a  kind  of  protuberance  like  claws 

ness.  The  great  care  of  the  elephant,  whether  he  be 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  under  the  control  of  man  is,  in. 
variably  to  put  his  trunk  out  of  harm,  as  far  as  he  can, 
when  any  danger  presents  itself.  If  he  is  attacked  by 
a  tiger,  or  any  other  wild  animal,  he  carries  his  trunk 
as  high  as  he  can  in  the  air,  and  if  this  delicate  organ  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  injured,  the  elephant  becomes 
wild  with  rage  and  terror.  He  is  even  afraid  of  a  dead 
tiger,  and  cai-efully  puts  his  trunk  out  of  reach.  The 
instinct  by  which  the  creature  defends  and  preserves 
this  precious  instrument,  is  in  proportion  to  its  para- 
mount  importance.  Mr  Williamson  saw  an  elephant 
whose  trunk  had  been  cut  through  with  a  bilUhook ;  and 
though  the  wound  was  healed,  the  animal  was  perfectly 
helpless — unable  to  supply  its  own  food,  and  incapable 
even  of  travelling  without  danger.  He  was  fed  with 
bundles  of  grass  which  were  put  into  his  mouth ;  had  he 
been  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  must  have  perished.  An 
aflecting  example  of  the  instinct  with  which  the  elephant 
preserves  his  trunk,  is  exhibited  in  the  death  of  the 
poor  animal  who  was  burned  at  Dublin.  The  author  of 
the  anatomical  account  says — **  Doubtless  the  elephant's 
care  to  preserve  the  probioscis  was  great;  for  when  we 
dissected  him,  we  found  it  thmst  near  two  feet  into  a  very 
hard  ground;  upon  which  account  we  thought  it  had 
been  burned,  till  the  head  was  divided  from  the  body, 
and  then  we  found  it  kept  fast  to  the  ground  by  the  pro- 
boscis." The  care  with  which  the  elephant  endeavours 
to  put  his  trunk  out  of  danger,  makes  him  extremely 
cautious  of  using  it  as  a  weapon.  He  rarely  strikes  with 
it;  though  he  will  frequently  throw  clods  and  stones  with 
it  at  objects  which  he  dislikes.  Elephants  often  thus  aU 
tack  hogs,  casting  their  missiles  with  tolerable  force  and 
precision. 
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are  only  observed,  wbich  vary  iii  number  frora 
three  to  five.  The  apparent  claws  vary ;  the 
internal  toes  are  constantly  the  same.  The 
sole  of  the  foot  is  furnished  with  a  skin  as 
thick  and  hard  as  horn,  and  which  completely 
covers  the  whole  under-part  of  the  foot 

To  the  rest  of  the  elephant's  encumbrances 
may  be  added  its  enormous  tusks,  which  are 
unserviceable  for  chewing,  and  are  only  weap- 
ons of  defence.  These,  as  the  animsdi  grows 
old,  become  so  heavy,  that  it  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  make  holes  in  the  walls  of  its  stall 
to  rest  them  in,  and  ease  itself  of  the  fatigue 
of  their  support.  It  is  well  known  to  what 
an  amazing  size  these  tusks  grow ;  they  are 
two  in  number,  proceeding  from  the  upper 
jaw,  and  are  sometimes  found  above  six  feet 
long.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  rather 
the  horns  than  the  teeth  of  this  animal ;  but 
besides  their  greater  similitude  to  bone  than 
to  horn,  they  have  been  indisputably  found 
to  grow  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  not  from  the 
frontal  bones,  as  some  have  thought  proper  to 
assert.'  Some  also  have  asserted,  that  these 
tusks  are  shed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stag 
sheds  its  horns;  bat  it  is  very  probable,  from 
their  solid  consistence,  and  from  their  acci- 
dental defects,  which  often  appears  to  be  the 
effect  of  a  slow  decay,  that  they  are  as  fixed 
as  the  teeth  of  other  animals  are  generally 
found  to  be.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  elephant 
never  sheds  them  in  a  domestic  state,  but 
keeps  them  till  they  become  inconvenient  and 
cumbersome  to  the  last  degree.  An  account 
of  the  uses  to  which  these  teeth  are  applied, 
and  tlie  manner  of  choosing  the  best  of  ivory, 
belongs  rather  to  a  history  of  the  arts  than  of 
nature. 

This  animal  is  equally  singular  in  other 
parts  of  its  conformation ;  the  lips  and  the 
tongue  in  other  creatures  serve  to  suck  up  and 
direct  their  drink  or  their  food;  but  in  the 
elephant  they  are  totally  inconvenient  for  such 
purposes  ;  and  it  not  only  gathers  its  food  with 
its  trunk,  but  supplies  itself  with  water  by 
the  same  means.  When  it  eats  hay,  as  I 
have  seen  it  frequently,  it  takes  up  a  small 
wisp  of  it  with  the  trunk,  turns  and  shapes  it 
with  that  instrument  for  some  time,  and  then 
directs  it  into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  chewed 
by  the  great  grinding  teeth,  that  are  large  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal.  This 
packet,  when  chewed,  is  swallowed,  and 
never  ruminated  again,  as  in  cows  or  sheep, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this  creature 
more  resembling  those  of  a  horse.  Its  man- 
ner of  drinking  is  equally  extraordinary.  For 
this  purpose  the  elephant  dips  the  end  of  its 
trunk  into  the  water,  and  sucks  up  just  as 

>  See  Mr  Daubepton's  description  of  the  slceletoo  of 
bis  ftnimaL 


much  as  fills  that  great  flesh v  tube  complete- 
ly. It  then  lifts  up  its  heaa  with  the  trunk 
full,  and  turning  the  point  into  its  mouth,  as 
if  it  intended  to  swallow  trunk  and  all,  it 
drives  the  point  below  the  opening  of  the 
windpipe.  The  trunk  being  in  this  position, 
and  still  full  of  water,  the  elephant  then  blows 
strongly  into  it  at  the  other  end,  which  forces 
the  water  it  contains  into  the  throat ;  down 
which  it  is  heard  to  pour  with  a  loud  gurg. 
ling  noise,  which  continues  till  the  whole  is 
blown  down.  From  this  manner  of  drinking 
some  have  been  led  into  ietn  opinion  that  the 
young  elephant  sucks  with  its  trunk,  and  not 
with  its  mouth  ;  this,  however,  is  a  fact  wbidi 
no  traveller  has  hitherto  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  and  it  must  be  referred  to  ^>me 
future  accident  to  determine.* 

The  hide  of  the  elephant  is  as  remarkable 
as  any  other  part  It  is  not  covered  over 
with  hair,  as  in  the  generality  of  quadrupeds, 
but  is  nearly  bare.  Here  and  there  indeed  a 
few  bristles  are  seen  growing  in  the  scars  and 
wrinkles  of  the  body»  but  very  thinly  scattered 
over  the  rest  of  the  skin  ;  but  in  general  the 
head  is  dry,  rough,  and  wrinkled,  and  resem- 
bling more  the  bark  of  an  old  tree  than  the 
skin  of  an  animal.  This  grows  thicker  every 
year ;  and  by  a  constant  addition  of  substance, 
it  at  length  contracts  that  disorder  well  known 
by  the  name  of  elephantiasis,  or  Arabian  lep- 
rosy; a  disease  to  which  man,  as  well  as  the 
elephant,  is  often  subject  In  order  to  pre 
vent  this,  the  Indians  rub  the  elephant  with 
oil,  and  frequently  bathe  it,  to  preserve  its 
pliancy.  To  the  inconveniences  of  this  dis- 
order is  added  another,  arising  from  the  great 
sensibility  of  those  parts  that  are  not  caUons. 
Upon  these  the  flies  settle  in  great  abundance, 
and  torment  this  animal  iniceasingly ;  to  reme- 
dy which,  the  elephant  tries  all  its  arts ;  using 
not  only  its  tail  and  trunk  in  the  natural  man- 
ner to  keep  them  off,  but  even  takes  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  bundle  of  hav,  to  strike 
them  off"  with.  When  this  fails,  it  often 
gathers  up  the  dust  with  its  trunk,  and  thus 
covers  all  the  sensible  places.  In  this  man- 
ner it  has  been  seen  to  dust  itself  several  times 
a-day,  and  particularly  upon  leaving  the  bath. 
Water  is  as  necessary  to  this  animal  as  food 
itself.  When  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  ele- 
phant rarely  quits  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
often  stands  in  water  up  to  the  belly.  In  a 
state  of  servitude,  the  Indians  take  equal  care 
to  provide  a  proper  supply ;  they  wash  it  with 
great  address ;  they  give  it  all  the  conveni- 
ences for  lending  assistance   to  itself;   they 


*  The  young  elephant,  it  is  now  known,  does  not  suck 
by  the  trunk,  but  by  the  mouth  only,  as  in  all  other  qmd* 
rupeds;  during  which  the  trunk  of  the  young  is  thrown 
back  over. the  head. 
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smooth  the  skin  with  a  pumice-stone,  and 
then  rub  it  over  with  oils,  essences,  and 
odours. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  animal 
furnished  with  so  many  various  advantages, 
both  of  strength,  sagacity,  and  obedience, 
should  be  taken  into  the  service  of  man.  We 
accordingly  find  that  the  elephant,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  employed  either  for  the 
purposes  of  labour,  of  war,  or  of  ostentation ; 
to  increase  the  grandeur  of  eastern  princes,  or 
lo  extend  their  dominions.  We  have  hitherto 
been  describing  this  animal  in  its  natural 
state  ;  we  now  come  to  consider  it  in  a  differ- 
ent  view,  as  taken  from  the  forest,  and  re- 
duced to  human  obedience.  We  are  now  to 
behold  this  brave  harmless  creature  as  learn- 
ing a  lesson  from  mankind,  and  instructed  by 
him  in  ail  the  arts  of  war,  massacre,  and  de- 
vastation. We  are  now  to  behold  this  half, 
reasoning  animal  led  into  the  field  of  battle, 
and  wondering  at  those  tumults  and  that  mad- 
ness which  he  is  compelled  to  increase.  The 
elephant  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia,  being 
found  neither  in  Europe  nor  America.  In 
Africa  he  still  retains  his  natural  liberty.  The 
savage  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
instead  of  attempting  to  subdue  this  powerful 
creature  to  their  necessities,  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  protect  themselves  from  his  fury. 
Formerly,  indeed,  during  the  splendour  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  elephants  were  used  in 
their  wars;  but  this  was  only  a  transitory 
gleam  of  human  power  in  that  part  of  the 
globe  ;  the  natives  of  Africa  have  long  since 
degenerated,  and  the  elephant  is  only  known 
among  them  from  his  devastations.  However, 
there  are  no  elephants  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  at  present,  there  being  none  found  on 
this  side  of  Mount  Atlas.  It  is  beyond  the 
river  Senegal  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  in 
great  numbers,  and  so  down  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  In  this  extensive  region  they  ap- 
pear to  be  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  They  are  there  less  fear- 
ful of  man  :  less  retired  into  the  heart  of  the 
forests,  they  seem  to  be  sensible  of  his  impo- 
tence and  ignorance ;  and  often  come  down 
to  ravage  his  little  labours.  They  treat  him 
with  the  same  haughty  disdain  which  they 
show  to  other  animals,  and  consider  him  as  a 
mischievous  little  being,  that  fears  to  oppose 
them  openly. 

But  although  these  animals  are  most  plen- 
tiful  in  Africa,  it  is  only  in  Asia  that  the 
greatest  elephants  are  found,  and  rendered 
subservient  to  human  command.  In  Africa, 
the  largest  do  not  exceed  ten  feet  high ;  in 
Asia,  they  are  found  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
Their  price  increases  in  proportion  to  their 
size ;  and  when  they  exceed  a  certain  bulk. 


like  jewels,  their  value  then  rises  as  the  fancy 
is  pleased  to  estimate.' 

The  largest  are  entirely  kept  for  the  ser- 
vice of  princes  ;  and  are  maintained  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  and  at  the  greatest  ex- 
pense. The  usual  colour  of  the  elephant  is 
a  dusky  black, but  some  are  said  to  be  white ; 
and  the  price  of  one  of  these  is  inestimable. 
Such  a  one  is  peculiarly  appropriated  for  the 
monarch's  own  riding  ;  he  is  kept  in  a  palace, 
attended  by  the  nobles,  and  almost  adored  by 
the  people.'  Some  have  said  that  these  white 
elephants  are  larger  than  the  rest ; '  others 
assert  that  they  are  less  ;  and  still  others  en- 
tirely doubt  their  existence. 

As  the  art  of  war  is  but  very  little  improved 
in  A.sia,  there  are  few  princes  of  the  East  who 
do  not  procure  and  maintain  as  many  ele- 
phants as  they  are  able,  and  place  great  con- 
fidence on  their  assistance  in  an  engagement. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  obliged  to  take  them 
wild  in  their  native  forests,  and  tame  them  ; 
for  the  elephant  never  breeds  in  a  state  ol 
servitude.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pe- 
culiarities in  this  extraordinary  creature,  that 
his  generative  powers  totally  fail  when  he 
comes  under  the  dominion  of  man  ;  as  if  he 
seemed  unwilling  to  propagate  a  race  of  slaves 
to  increase  the  pride  of  his  conqueror.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  other  quadruped  that  will  not 
breed  in  its  own  native  climate,  if  indulged 
with  a  moderate  share  of  freedom  ;  and  we 
know  that  many  of  them  will  copulate  in 
every  climate.  The  elephant  alone  has  never 
been  seen  to  breed  ;  and  though  he  has  been 
reduced  under  the  obedience  of  man  for  ages, 
the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  the  female  *  still 

>  7^6  arrival  qf  the  first  Elephant  ever  seen  in  Eng. 
kmd.  —  Matthew  Paris  relates,  that  about  the  year 
1255,  ao  elephant  was  sent  over  to  England  as  a  grand 
present  from  the  king  of  France  to  Henry  HI.;  and 
states,  that  it  was  believed  to  be  the  drst  and  only  ele- 
phant ever  seen  in  England,  or  even  on  this  side  the 
Alps;  and  that  consequently  the  people  flocked  in  great 
numbers  to  behold  so  great  a  novelty  on  its  arrival. 
Among  the  Close  Rolls  one  of  about  this  date  is  extant, 
in  which  the  sheriff  of  Kent  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  Do- 
ver in  person  to  arrange  in  what  manner  the  king's  ele- 
phant might  be  most  conveniently  brought  over;  and  to 
provide  a  ship,  and  other  things  necessary,  to  convey 
it ;  and  directing  that,  if  the  king's  mariners  judged  it 
practicable,  it  should  be  brought  to  London  by  water. 
Another  order  was  shortly  after  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of 
London,  commanding  them  to  cause  to  be  built,  vithout 
delay,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a  house,  forty  feet  in 
length  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  king's  elcr 
phant ;  and  directing  that  it  should  be  so  strongly  con- 
structed that,  whenever  there  should  be  need,  it  might 
be  adapted  to,  and  used  for,  other  purposes. 

«  P.  Vincent  Marie.  '  P.  Tachard. 

*  Multis  persuasum  est  elephantem  non  brutorum  sed 
hominum  more  coire.  Quod  retro  mingit  non  dubitatur. 
Sed  ipse  vidi  marem  hujusce  speciei,  in  nostri  regis  sta- 
bulis,  super  fsemellam  itidem  inclusam  quadrupeduro 
more  silientem,  pene  paululum  incurvato  sed  sufficienter 
recto. 
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remains  a  secret  Aristotle,  indeed,  asserts, 
that  she  goes  two  years  with  young  ;  that  she 
continues  to  suckle  her  young  for  three  years, 
and  that  she  brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time  ; 
but  he  does  not  inform  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  his  in- 
Ibrmation.  From  authorities  equally  doubt- 
ful, we  learn,  that  the  little  one  is  about  as 
large  as  a  wild  boar  the  instant  it  is  broneht 
forth  ;  that  its  tusks  do  not  yet  appear  ;  but 
that  all  the  rest  of  its  teeth  are  apparent ;  that 
at  the  age  of  six  months,  it  is  as  large  as  an 
ox,  and  its  tusks  pretty  well  grown  ;  and  that 
it  continues  in  this  manner,  for  near  thirty 
years,  advancing  to  maturity.  All  this  is 
doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  order  to 
recruit  the  numbers  which  are  consumed  in 
war,  the  princes  of  the  East  are  every  year 
obliged  to  send  into  the  forests,  and  to  use 
various  methods  to  procure  a  fresh  supply.  Of 
all  these  numerous  bands,  there  is  not  one 
that  has  not  been  originally  wild  ;  nor  one  that 
has  not  been  forced  into  a  state  of  subjection. 
Men  themselves  are  of^en  content  to  propa- 
gate a  race  of  slaves,  that  pass  down  in  this 
wretched  state  through  successive  generations : 
but  the  elephant,  under  subjection,  is  unal- 
terably barren  ;  perhaps  from  some  ph3rsical 
causes,  which  are  as  yet  unknown.* 

>  The  obscurity  which  formerly  prevailed  respecting 
the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  elephant  has  been  dissi> 
pated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  accurate  and  assiduous 
observations  of  our  coautrjrman,  Mr  Corse.  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  Instance  of  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  a 
popular  error  or  prejudice,  that  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  and  authentic  descriptlen  given 
by  this  genUeman  relative  to  the  above  subject,  it  is  still 
veiy  generally  believed  that  in  a  state  of  subjection  tlie 
elephant  is  unalterably  barren ;  and  that  though  it  has 
been  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  man  for  ages,  yet, 
as  if  it  had  a  proper  sense  of  its  degraded  condition,  it 
refuses  to  increase  the  pride  and  power  of  its  conquerors 
by  propagating  a  race  of  slaves.  This  circumstance  was 
adduced  by  Bufibn  as  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  the  superiority  of  the  elephant,  in  its  moral  condition, 
over  other  quadrupeds.  Mr  Corse,  who  resided  for 
more  than  ten  years  at  Tiperah,  a  province  of  Bengal, 
where  herds  of  elephants  are  taken  every  season,  and 
who  for  five  yean  had  the  Company's  elephant  hunters 
entirely  under  his  direction,  has  completely  disproved 
these  assertions.  Twice  during  that  period  he  succeeded 
in  breeding  from  elephants  in  a  state  of  captivity  and 
servitude,  and  observes  that  this  mode  of  supplying  the 
Indian  community  with  so  useful  an  animal  is  abandoned 
only  from  its  being  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
method  bv  the  capture  of  the  wild  herds  ;  since  the  ele- 
phafits,  after  being  reduced  by  the  process  of  training, 
require  rest  and  high  feeding  to  bring  them  into  the 
requisite  condition.  In  this  way  was  ascertained  the 
precise  period  of  gestation  in  the  elephant,  which  Mr 
Corse  states  to  be  twenty  months  and  eighteen  days.  The 
young  animal  when  born  is  35|  inches  high.  It  soon 
begins  to  nibble  and  suck  the  breast,  pressing  it  with  iis 
trunk  to  make  the  milk  flow  more  readily  into  its  mouth 
while  sucking.  It  has  never  been  observed  to  use  its 
proboscis  in  any  other  manner  during  this  act,  but  in- 
variably seised  the  nipple  with  the  side  of  its  mouth.  At 


The  Indian  princes  having  vainly  endea- 
voured  to  multiply  the  breed  of  elephants,  like 
that  of  other  animals,  have  been  at  last  con. 
tent  to  separate  the  males  from  the  females,  to 
prevent  those  accesses  of  desire,  which  debili- 
tated without  multiplying  the  species.*      lo 


this  period  it  Is  a  common  practice  with  the  elefivtt 
attendants  to  raise  a  small  monnd  of  ewth,  about  sii  er 
eight  inches  high,  for  the  yowig  one  to  stand  on,  and 
thus  to  save  the  mother  the  trouble  of  bending  h^  hcdy 
every  time  she  gives  suck;  for  she  has  never  been  ob- 
served to  lie  down  for  that  purpose.  The  nippies  are 
two  in  number,  and  are  situated  between  the  fotv  legs. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  elephant,  although  having  hut 
one  young,  has  by  no  means  astrong  affectioD  Uw  it:  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  the  mother  leaving  her  oApiing 
and  escaping  into  the  woods.  If  a  wild  elephant  bappens 
to  be  separated  from  her  voung  fcr  only  two  days,  tfao^ 
giving  soek,  she  never  afterwards  recognises  or  aclEDsnr. 
ledges  it.  "  I  have  been  much  morlifted,"  says  Mr 
Corse,  **  at  such  unnatural  conduct,  particularly  wbeu 
it  was  evident  the  young  elephant  knew  its  dua,  and 
by  its  plaintive  cries  and  submissive  approadi  solicited 
her  assistance.*'  During  the  first  year  the  elephant 
grows  eleven  inches,  and  is  three  feet  eleren  inciies 
high ;  in  the  second  he  grows  eight  inches;  in  the  third 
six ;  in  the  fourth  year  five  inches ;  shout  the  same  in  the 
fiilh  year ;  in  the  sixth  year  three  inches  and  a  half ; 
and  in  the  seventh  year  two  inches  and  a  half, — ^mea- 
suring then  six  ieet  four  inches  in  height.  During  the 
succeeding  ten  years  the  growth  is  comparatively  alow. 
The  male  is  longer  in  atuining  his  fuU  growth  than  the 
female,  seldom  having  acquired  it  before  his  twenty- 
sixth  year. — Zoological  Magazine. 

*  During  rutting  Ume,  which  occurs  in  the  spring. 
the  elephants  often  become  extremely  violent;  aad  it  U 
believed,  that  at  that  period  the  larger  males  or  G^om. 
dakt  are  driven  from  the  herd.  It  is  necessary  that 
those  which  aro  domesticated  should  be  kept  low  at  that 
season  ;  but  this  does  not  always  prove  efficacious,  and 
the  animal  is  either  turned  out  into  the  woods  or  des. 
troyed,  to  prevent  mischief.  Three  examples  of  this 
kind  have  occurred  within  a  few  years.  In  Europe.  The 
first  of  tbem  was  hi  an  elephant  belonging  to  M.  Gar. 
nier,  which  broke  loose  at  Venice,  and  after  having  done 
much  mischief,  was  destroyed  by  a  cannon  ball.  An- 
other elephant  belonging  to  the  same  perssn  was  rp. 
markable  for  its  docility^  and  in  its  journeys  from  tonn 
to  town  was  conducted  on  foot  by  night,  instssd  of  beine 
conveyed  in  a  movable  den.  Sufficient  Ume  having 
elapsed  during  his  stay  at  Geneva  to  suit  his  owner's 
convenience,  he  was  to  have  been  removed  elsewhere  ; 
but  shortly  previous  to  his  departure  he  became  irrita. 
hie,  although  not  refractory,  and  the  journey  was  oobu 
menced.  He  had  not,  however,  gone  far  from  the  city 
before  he  becsme  ill-tempered  to  his  keeper  ;  and  the 
man,  being  fearful,  ran  away,  pursued  by  the  sngry 
beast  into  Geneva,  where  he  was  at  hist  enticed  into  an 
indosure.  Three  ounces  of  Prassic  ackl  in  bruidy 
were  given  to  him,  but  no  effect  was  produced,  and 
three  ounces  of  arsenic  mixed  with  lioney  and  sugar 
were  next  taken,  but  with  as  little  result;  a  second  dose 
of  the  arsenic  was  ofiered  ;  but  he  refused  It,  and  it  was 
then  determined  to  destroy  him  by  shooting  him  with  s 
cannon  ball,  which  entered  near  the  ear,  and  ihe  animal, 
after  tottering  for  a  few  minutes,  fell  down  and  died.  The 
third  instance  occurred  in  London,  in  1826,  at  Exeter 
Change.  About  six  years  before,  the  elephant  first  ex« 
hibited  symptoms  of  that  natural  excitement  which  oc. 
cure  for  a  short  time  annually  amongst  these  animals. 
From  year  to  year  this  incresMd,  but  never  was  of  su^ 
ficient  importance  to  give  cause  for  fear  till  last  Febrv- 
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order  to  take  them  wild  in  the  woods,  a  spot 
of  ground  is  fixed  upon,  wbich  is  surrounded 
Mrith  a  strong  palisade.  This  is  made  of  the 
thickest  and  the  strongest  trees ;  and  strength. 
ened  hy  cross  bars,  which  give  firmness  to  the 
whole.  The  posts  are  fixed  at  such  distances 
from  each  other  that  a  man  can  easily  pass 
between  them ;  there  being  only  one  ereat 
passage  left  open,  through  wbich  an  elephant 
can  easily  come  ;  and  which  is  so  contrived  as 
to  shut  behind,  as  soon  as  the  beast  is  entered. 
To  draw  him  into  this  inclosure,  it  is  neces- 
sary  first  to  find  him  out  in  the  woods  ;  and  a 
female  elephant  is  conducted  alone  into  the 
heart  of  the  forest,  where  it  is  obliged  by  its 
keeper  to  cry  out  for  the  male.  The  male  very 
readily  answers  the  cry,  and  hastens  to  join 
her;  which  the  keeper  perceiving,  obliges 
her  to  retreat,  still  repeating  the  same  cry, 
until  she  leads  the  animal  into  the  enclosure 
already  described,  which  shuts  the  moment 
lie  is  entered.  Still,  however,  the  female 
proceeds  calling  and  inviting,  while  the  male 
proceeds  forward  in  the  enclosure,  which 
grows  narrower  all  the  way,  and,  until  the 
poor  animal  finds  himself  completely  shut  up, 
without  the  power  of  either,  advancing  or 
retreating ;  the  female  in  the  meantime 
being  let  out  by  a  private  way,  which  she 
has  been  previously  accustomed  to.  The 
wild  elephant,  upon  seeing  himself  en- 
trapped in  this  manner,  instantly  attempts  to 
use  violence ;  and,  upon  seeing  the  hunters, 
all  his  former  desires  only  turn  to  fury.  In 
the  meantime,  the  hunters,  having  fixed  him 
with  cords,  attempt  to  soften  his  indignation, 
by  throwing  buckets  of  water  upon  him  in 
great  quantities,  rubbing  the  body  with  leaves, 
and  pouring  oil  down  his  ears.  Soon  after, 
two  tame  elephants  are  brought,  a  male  and  a 
female,  that  caress  the  indignant  animal  with 
tiieir  trunks  ;  while  they  still  continue  pouring 
water  to  refresh  it.  At  last  a  tame  elephant 
is  brought  forward,  of  that  number  which  is 
employed  in  instructing  the  new-comers,  and 


nry,  when  he  became  excessiTely  violent:  medicines 
were  adminiatered,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this  ex- 
citement, but  without  eflect:  he  became  very  unmanage- 
able, and,  driving  with  his  head  against  tlie  strong 
posts  forming  the  front  of  bis  den,  broke  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  his  confinement  very  uncertain, 
and  to  induce  Mr  Cross,  his  owner,  to  attempt  his  des- 
truction. For  this  purpose  arsenic  was  given  in  his 
oats,  which  he  refused ;  and  every  subsequent  endeavoiur 
to  entice  him  to  take  food  was  futile,  as  he  seemed  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  intended  mischief,  and  throwing 
down  whatever  was  offered  to  him,  crushed  it  with  his 
foot.  At  last  it  became  necessary  to  shoot  him,  as  all 
other  attempts  at  his  destruction  entirely  failed  ;  but  he 
was  not  destroyed  till  he  had  received  120  musket  balls, 
and  above  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  the  attack  upon 
him. — Encyclopedia  Metropotitana,  . 


an  officer  riding  upon  it,  in  order  to  show  the 
late  captive  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear.  The 
hunters  then  open  the  enclosure;  and  while 
this  creature  leads  the  captive  alone,  two 
more  are  joined  on  either  side  of  it,  and  these 
compel  it  to  submit.  It  is  then  tied  by  cords 
to  a  massy  pillar,  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  suffered  to  remain  in  that  position  for 
about  a  day  and  a  night,  until  its  indignation 
be  wholly  subsided.  The  next  day  it  begins 
to  be  somewhat  submissive;  and  in  a  fort- 
night is  completely  tamed  like  the  rest.  The 
females  are  taken  when  accompanying  the 
males ;  they  often  come  into  these  enclosures, 
and  they  shortly  after  serve  as  decoys  to  the 
rest  But  the  method  of  taking  the  elephant 
difiers,  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  hunter  ; 
the  neg^roes  of  Africa,  who  hunt  this  ani. 
mal  merely  for  its  flesh,  are  content  to  take  it 
in  pit-fails;  and  often  to  pursue  it  in  the  de- 
files of  a  mountain,  where  it  cannot  easily 
turn,  and  so  wound  it  from  behind,  till  it 
falls.* 


1  Pliny,  describing  the  manner  of  capturing  elephants 
in  India,  says,  **  The  hunter  mounts  on  an  elephant 
already  tamed  ; — and  when  be  meets  with  a  wild  one 
separated  from  the  herd,  he  pursues  it,  and  strikes  it 
until  it  is  so  exhausted  that  he  is  able  to  leap  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  wild  animal  to 
obedience."  This  process  is  as  summary  as  that  which 
the  Roman  naturalist  also  notices  as  the  practice  of  the 
Troglodytes,  whom  Diodorus  Siculus  by  an  expressive 
epithet  describes  as  warring  against  the  elephants. 
These  are  said  to  suspend  themselves  on  the  branches 
of  trees  under  which  the  wild  herd  passes,  aud,  slipping 
down  over  the  crupper  of  a  particular  animal,  to  seize 
his  tail  with  the  one  hand  and  ham.string  him  with  the 
other.  Although  the  elephant  is  destroyed  by  an  ex. 
perienced  African  marksman  with  much  more  precision 
than  by  this  process  of  cutting  his  hams,  he  is  certainly 
not  reduced  to  obedience  ^o  quickly  by  the  Indian  hunt- 
ers of  the  present  day,  as  by  those  whom  Pliny  has  de. 
scribed  as  bringing  him  into  captivity.  But  the  opera- 
tion, however  slow,  is  at  least  effective ;— and  the  dis. 
cipline  does  not  require  a  constant  repetition,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mere  process  of  beating  must  have 
required,  even  if  it  could  have  been  performed  without 
danger.  The  various  modes  which  are  employed  in 
India,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  for  keeping  up  the  sup. 
ply  of  elephants  for  domestic  use,  are  much  more  com. 
plicated  than  the  Ronuin  naturalist  appears  to  have 
thought  necessary;  and  these  modes  are  followed  up  by 
a  steady  application  of  mild  coercion,  which  at  length 
efTectually  converts  tlie  unwieldy  force  of  the  huge  quad* 
ruped  into  a  machine,  nearly  as  precise  and  obedient  as 
one  of  those  many  ingenious  inventions  of  modem  times 
which  have  so  greatly  dispensed  with  the  irregular  move- 
ments of  animal  power. 

The  rudest  mode  of  taking  the  elephant  is  by  digging 
a  pit  in  bis  native  forests,  which  is  covered  over  with 
loose  boards  and  the  boughs  and  grass  upon  which  he 
feeds.  This  is  mentioned  as  the  custom  of  Ceylon  a 
century  ago; — and  the  Sieur  Brue  describes  this  ss  the 
mode  of  taking  the  elephant,  for  hJs  flesh,  by  the  Africans 
of  Senegal.  Mr  Williamson  states  that  in  places  where 
the  natives  find  the  elephants  destructive  neighbours, 
they  dig  a  pit,  covered  with  a  slight  platform  of  branches 
and  grass,  towards  which  the  herd  is  seduced  by  a  tame 
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The  elephant,  when  once  tamed,  becomes 
the  most  gentle  and  obedient  of  all  animals. 
It  soon  conceives  an  attachment  for  the  per- 
son that  attends  it,  caresses  him,  obeys  him, 

elephant,  when  the  leading  pursuer  is  precipitated  into 
the  trap,  and  the  remainder  retire  in  great  alarm.  This 
practice  is  evidently  not  very  successful ;  and  ne  appre. 
hend  that  the  instinctive  caution  of  the  elephant  not  to 
tread  upon  any  insecure  ground  must  render  it  unavail- 
ing, except  when  his  natural  prudence  gives  way  to  the 
more  powerful  impulses  of  terror  or  desire.  "The 
mode  of  getting  elephants  out  of  pits,"  according  to  Mr 
Williamson, "  is  somewhat  curious,  but  extremely  simple. 
The  animal  is  for  the  most  part  retained  until  suffi. 
ciently  tractable  to  be  conducted  forth;  when  large 
bundles  of  jungle-grass  tied  up  into  sheaves  being  thrown 
to  him,  he  is  gradually  brought  to  the  surface,  at  least 
to  such  an  elevation  as  may  enable  him  to  step  out." 
The  elephant  will  do  the  same  if  be  is  swamped  in 
boggy  ground,  thrusting  the  bundles  of  grass  and  straw 
into  the  yielding  earth  with  his  heavy  feet,  and  placing 
them  so  around  him  with  his  trunk  that  he  at  last  ob- 
tains a  firm  footing.  Pliny,  who  mentions  the  manner 
of  taking  elephants  in  pits,  says,  that  the  companions  of 
the  unfortunate  animal  who  is  thus  captured  will  throw 
branches  and  masses  of  earth  into  the  hole  to  assist  his 
deliverance.  This  appears  somewhat  incredible ; — but 
we  are  enabled  to  confirm,  by  an  anecdote  which  has 
been  published  by  Mr  Pringte,  the  disposition  of  these 
animals  to  assist  a  suffering  companion: — 

"  In  the  year  1821,  during  one  of  my  excursions  in 
the  interior  of  the  Cape  Colony,  I  happened  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  the  Moravian  missionary  settlement  of 
Enon,  or  White  River.  This  place  is  situated  in  a 
wild  but  beautiful  valley,  near  the  foot  of  the  Zuurberg 
mountains,  in  the  district  of  Uitenhage,  and  is  surround, 
ed  on  every  side  by  extensive  forests  of  evergreens,  in 
which  numerous  herds  of  elephants  still  find  food  and 
shelter.  From  having  been  frequently  hunted  by  the 
Boors  and  Hottentots,  these  animals  are  become  so  shy 
as  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  during  the  day  except  among 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  ravines  and  jungles  ; 
but  in  the  night  they  frequently  issue  forth  in  large 
troops,  and  range  in  search  of  food,  through  the  inhabited 
farms  in  the  White  River  Valley ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions  they  sometimes  revenge  the  wrongs  of  their  race 
upon  the  settlers  who  have  taken  possession  of  their  an< 
cient  haunts,  by  pulling  up  fruit  trees,  treading  down 
gardens  and  corn-fields,  breaking  their  ploughs,  waggons, 
and  so  forth.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  affirm  that 
the  elephants  really  do  all  this  mischief  from  feelings  of 
revenge,  or  with  the  direct  intention  of  annoying  their 
human  persecutors.  They  pull  up  the  trees,  probably, 
because  they  want  to  browse  on  their  soft  roots,  and  they 
demolish  the  agricultural  implements  merely  because 
they  happen  to  be  in  their  way.  But  what  I  am  now 
about  to  state  assuredly  indicates  no  ordinary  intelli. 
gence.  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Enon,  a  troop 
of  elephants  came  down  one  dark  and  rainy  night,  close 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The  missionaries  heard 
them  bellowing  and  making  an  extraordinary  noise  for  a 
long  time  at  the  upper  end  of  their  orchard  ;  but  know, 
ing  well  how  dangerous  it  is  to  encounter  these  power- 
ful animals  in  the  night,  they  kept  close  within  their 
bouses  till  day.light.  Next  morning,  on  their  examin. 
ing  the  spot  where  they  had  heard  the  elephants,  they 
discovered  the  cause  of  all  this  nocturnal  uproar.  There 
was  at  this  spot  a  ditch  or  trench,  about  four  or  five  feet 
in  width,and  nearly  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  which  the 
industrious  missionaries  had  recently  cut  through  the 
bank  of  the  river,  on  purpose  to  lead  out  the  water  to 
irrigate  some  part  of  their  garden  ground,  and  to  drive  a 
com  mill.     Into  this  trench,  which  was  still  unfinished 


and  seems  to  anticipate  his  desirea.  In  a  short 
time  it  begins  to  comprehend  several  of  the 
signs  made  to  it,  and  even  the  different  sounds 
of  the  voice;    it  perfectly  distinguishes  the 


and  without  water,  one  of  the  elephants  had  eTid«9th 
fallen,  for  the  marks  of  his  feet  were  distinctly  risible  it 
the  bottom,  as  well  as  the  impress  of  his  huge  body  aii 
its  sides.  How  he  «had  got  into  it  %ras  easy  to  oonjec- 
ture  ;  but  hmv,  being  once  in,  he  had  ever  contrived  to 
get  out  again,  was  the  marvel.  By  his  own  nmided 
efforts  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  such  an  animal  to 
have  extricated  himself.  Could  his  comrades,  then, 
have  assisted  him?  There  can  be  no  question  that  thev 
liad — though  by  what  means,  unless  by  hauling  lum  out 
with  their  trunks,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conjertnre. 
And  in  corroboration  of  this  supposition,  oo  examhunf 
the  spot  myself,  I  found  the  edges  of  this  trench  deeply 
indented  with  numerous  vestiges,  as  if  the  other  ele> 
phanta  had  stationed  themselves  on  either  side,  some  ef 
them  kneeling  and  others  on  their  feet,  and  had  thus  ly 
united  efforts,  and  probably  after  many  failures,  hoisted 
their  unlucky  brother  out  dT  the  pit." 

However  unfrequent  may  be  such  instances  of  inteUi. 
gent  compassion  amongst  elephants,  it  Is  undoubted 
that  the  sagacity  of  the  animal  enables  him  to  perceive 
that  he  may  escapo  from  the  perilous  confinement  of  a 
deep  pit,  ii  he  is  supplied  with  the  means  of  raising  his 
enormous  body  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  very 
curious  anecdote,  which  not  only  illustrates  this  insUnc- 
tive  knowledge,  but  exemplifies  the  general  exercise  el 
the  mental  power  of  the  "  half-reasoning"  animal,  is 
given  in  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Griffith. 

"At  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore  in  the  year  1805,  as 
a&ir  occurred  between  two  elephants,  which  display? 
at  once  the  character  and  mental  capability,  the  pas- 
sions, cunning,  and  resources  of  these  curious  ani- 
mals. The  British  army,  ^vith  its  countless  host  of 
followers  and  attendants,  and  thousands  of  cattle,  had 
been  for  a  long  time  before  the  city,  when  on  the  ap. 
proaching  of  the  hot  season,  and  of  the  dry  hot  winds, 
the  supply  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camps 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  so  many  beings,  began  to  fail; 
the  ponds  or  tanks  had  dried  up  and  no  more  water  was 
left  than  the  immense  wells  of  the  country  would  fiimislu 
The  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  that  were'  unceasiofiy 
at  the  wells,  particularly  the  largest,  occasimied  no  llttfe 
struggle  for  the  priority  In  procuring  the  supply  for  which 
each  were  there  to  seek,  and  the  consequent  confusion 
on  the  spot  ^vas  frequently  very  considerable.  On  one 
occasion,  two  elephant  drivers,  each  with  his  elephant, 
the  one  remarkably  large  and  strong,  and  the  other 
comparatively  small  and  weak,  were  at  the  well  together : 
the  small  elephaxit  had  been  provided  by  his  master  with 
a  bucket  for  the  occasion,  which  be  carried  at  the  end 
of  his  proboscis ;  but  the  larger  animal  being  destitute 
of  this  necessary  vessel,  either  spontaneously  or  by  de. 
sire  of  his  keeper,  seised  the  bucket,  and  easily  wrested 
it  away  from  his  less  powerful  fellow-servant ;  the  latter 
was  too  sensible  of  his  inferiority,  openly  to  resent  the 
insult,  though  it  is  obvious  that  he  felt  it;  but  great 
squabbling  and  abuse  ensued  between  the  keepers.  At 
length,  the  weaker  animal,  watching  the  opportunity 
when  the  other  was  standing  with  his  side  to  the  well, 
retired  backwards  a  few  paces  in  a  Yery  quiet,  unsus- 
picious manner,  and  then  rushing  forward  with  all  his 
might,  drove  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  other,  and 
fairly  pushed  him  into  the  well. 

"  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  great  inconvenience 
was  immediately  experienced,  and  serious  apprehen- 
sions  quickly  followed,  that  the  water  in  the  well,  oo 
which  the  existence  of  so  many  seemed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  depend,  would  be  spoiled,  or  at  least  injured  hy 
the  unwieldy  brute  which  was  precipitated  into  it ;  and 
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tone  of  command  from  that  of  anger  or  appro, 
bation,  and  acts  accordingly.  It  is  seldom 
deceived  in  its  master's  voice  ;  it  receives  his 
orders,  with  attention,  and  executes  them  with 


%9  the  surface  of  the  water  was  nearly  twenty  feet  below 
the  common  level,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  means 
tiiat  could  be  adopted  to  get  the  animal  out  by  main 
force,  at  least  without  irguring  him  :  tliere  were  many 
feet  of  water  beloxT  the  elephant,  who  floated  with  ease 
on  its  surfiice,  and  experiencing  considerable  pleasure 
from  his  cool  retreat,  evinced  but  little  inclination  even 
to  exert  what  means  he  might  possess  in  himself  of  es- 
cape. 

"  A  vast  number  of  fascines  had  been  employed  by 
the  army  in  conducting  the  siege,  and  at  length  it  oc- 
curred to  the  elephant  keeper,  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  (which  may  be  compared  to  bundles  of  wood) 
might  bo  lowered  into  the  well  to  make  a  pile,  which 
might  be  raised  to  the  top,  if  the  animal  could  be  in. 
structed  as  to  the  necessary  means  of  laying  them  in 
regular  succession  under  his  feet.  Permission  having 
been  obtained  from  the  engineer  officers  to  use  the  fas- 
cines, which  were  at  the  time  put  away  in  several  piles 
of  very  considerable  height,  the  keeper  had  to  teach  the 
elephant  the  lesson,  which  by  means  of  that  extraordinary 
ascendency  these  men  attain  over  the  elephants,  joined 
with  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  animal  itself,  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  do,  and  the  elephant  began  quickly 
to  place  each  fascine  as  it  was  lowered  to  him,  succes- 
sively under  him,  until  in  a  little  time  he  was  enabled 
to  stand  upon  them  ;  by  this  time,  however,  the  cun- 
ning brute,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  his  situation,  after 
the  heat  and  partial  privation  of  water  to  which  he  had 
been  lately  exposed,  (they  are  observed  in  their  natural 
state  to  frequent  rivers,  and  to  swim  very  often,)  was 
unwilling  to  work  any  longer,  and  all  the  threats  of  his 
keeper  could  not  induce  him  to  place  another  fascine. 
The  man  then  opposed  cunning  to  cunning,  and  began 
to  caress  and  praise  the  elephant,  and  what  he  could 
not  eilect  by  threats  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  repeated 
promise  of  plenty  of  rack.  Incited  by  this  the  animal 
Again  went  to  work,  raised  himself  considerably  higher, 
unti  I,  by  a  partial  removal  of  the  masonry  round  the  top 
of  the  well,  he  was  enabled  to  step  out ;  the  whole  affair 
occupied  about  fourteen  hours." 

In  Nepaul,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  India,  where  the  elephants  are  of  a 
small  size,  they  are  often  captured  by  the  natives  with  a 
phaun,  or  slip-knot.  This  practice  has  some  analogy 
with  the  custom  of  taking  horses  with  the  Ituw,  in  the 
Pampas.  The  hunter,  seated  on  a  docile  elephant, 
round  whose  body  the  cord  is  listened,  singles  out  one 
from  the  wild  herd  ;  and  cautiously  approaching,  throws 
his  pliable  rope  in  such  a  manner  that  it  rests  behind  the 
cars,  and  over  the  brow  of  the  animal  pursued.  He 
instinctively  curls  up  bis  trunk,  making  an  effort  to  re- 
move the  rope ;  which,  %vith  great  adroitness  on  the  part 
of  the  hunter,  is  then  passed  forward  over  the  neck. 
Another  hunter  next  comes  up,  who  repeats  the  process; 
and  thus  the  creature  is  held  by  the  two  tame  elephants, 
to  whom  the  phaunt  are  attached,  till  his  strength  is 
exhausted.  It  would  appear  quite  impossible  to  take 
a  large  elephant  in  this  manner  ;  although,  with  those 
of  a  peculiar  small  breed,  the  operation  does  not  appear 
more  difficult  than  that  cl  securing  the  wild  horse  or  the 
buffalo  in  the  plains  of  South  America. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  every  mode  of  capturing  the 
wild  elephant,  man  avails  himself  of  the  docility  3  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species,  which  he  has  already  sub- 
dued. Birds  may  be  taught  to  assist  in  ensnaring  other 
birds ;  but  this  is  simply  an  effect  of  habit.  The  ele- 
phant, on  the  contrary,  has  an  evident  desire  to  join  its 
master  id  subduing  its  own  race:  and  in  this  treachery 


prudence,  eagerly,  yet  without. precipitation. 
All  its  motions  are  regulated,  and  its  actions 
seem  to  partake  of  its  magnitude  ;  being 
grave,  majestic,  and  secure.     It  is  quickly 


to  its  kind,  exercises  so  much  ingenuity,  courage,  and 
perseverance,  that  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  instance  of 
complete  sulyection  to  the  will  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  **  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth." 

From  some  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  not 
been  accurately  explained,  large  male  elephanU  are 
sometimes  found  apart  from  the  herd.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  says,  speaking  of  the  elephants  that  he  met  with 
in  bis  journey  through  the  southern  presidencies  to 
Passumah,  "  The  natives  fancy  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  elephants, — ^the  gaja  herkampmg,  those  which  always 
go  in  herds,  and  whjch  are  seldom  mischievous,  and  the 
gaja  gaiunggal,  or  single  elephants,  which  are  much 
larger  and  ferocious,  going  about  either  singly  or  only 
two  or  three  in  company.  It  is  probable  the  latter  kind 
are  only  the  fuU-gruwn  males."  They  probably,  in 
many  cases,  separate  themselves  from  their  companions 
in  search  of  fresh  pastures.  But  as  they  are  sometimes 
found  in  a  state  of  considerable  irritation,  doing  much 
mischief  wherever  they  pass,  it  has  been  thought  that 
these  have  been  driven  away  by  the  stronger  males,  and 
that  they  are  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  unavailing  jea- 
lousy. Doing  the  finest  elephants,  and  therefore  the  best 
adapted  for  sale,  the  hunters  soon  mark  them  for  their  own. 
Tliey  follow  them  cautiously  by  day  and  by  night,  witli 
two  and  sometimes  four  trained  females,  called  Koom- 
kiee.  If  it  be  dark  they  can  hear  the  animal  striking 
his  foot,  to  clean  it,  against  his  fore  legs,  and  they  then 
approach  tolerably  close ; — if  light,  they  advance  more 
cautiously.  The  females  gradually  move  towards  him, 
apparently  unconscious  of  his  presence,  grazing  with 
great  complacency,  as  if  they  were,  like  him,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  wild  forest.  It  is  soon  perceived  by  them 
whether  he  fs  likely  to  be  entrapped  by  their  arts.  The 
drivers  remain  concealed  at  a  little  distance,  while  the 
koomhiet  press  round  the  unhappy  ^oont/ziA,  or  tamn, 
for  to  this  sort  of  elephant  is  called.  If  he  abandon 
himself  to  the  caresses  of  his  new  companions,  his 
capture  is  almost  certain.  The  hunters  cautiously  creep 
under  him,  and  during  the  intoxication  of  his  pleasure, 
fasten  his  fore-legs  with  a  strong  rope.  It  is  said  that 
the  wily  females  will  not  only  divert  his  attention  from 
their  mahouts,  but  absolutely  assist  them  in  fastening 
the  cords.  Mr  Howitt  made  a  spirited  drawing  of  this 
curious  scene,  from  the  descriptions  of  Captain  William- 
son. 

The  hind-legs  of  the  captive  being  secured  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  hunters  leave  him  to  himself,  and  retire 
to  a  short  distance.  In  some  cases  he  is  fastened  at 
once  to  a  large  tree,  if  the  situation  in  which  he  is  first 
entrapped  allows  this.  But  under  other  circumstances, 
in  the  first  instance  his  legs  are  only  tied  together. 
When  the  females  quit  him  he  discovers  his  ignomini. 
ous  condition,  and  attempts  to  retreat  to  the  covert  of 
the  forest.  But  he  moves  with  difficulty,  in  consequence 
of  the  ropes  which  have  been  lashed  round  his  limbs. 
There  are  long  cables  trailing  behind  bim;  and  the 
mahouts,  watching  an  opportunity,  secure  these  to  a 
tree  of  sufficient  strength.  He  now  becomes  furious, 
throwing  himself  down,  and  thrusting  his  tusks  into  the 
earth.  If  he  break  the  cables,  and  escape  into  the  forest, 
the  hunters  dare  not  pureue  him  ;  but  if  he  is  adequate- 
ly bound,  he  soon  becomes  exhausted  with  his  own  rage. 
He  is  then  left  to  the  further  operation  of  hunger,  till  he 
is  sufficiently  subdued  to  be  conducted,  under  the  escort  of 
his  treacherous  friends,  to  an  appointed  station,  to  nhirh, 
after  a  few  months'  discipline,  he  becomes  reconciled. 
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taught  to  kne^l  down,  to  receive  its  rider ;  it 
caresses  those  it  knows  with  its  trunk  ;  with 
this  salutes  such  as  it  is  ordered  to  distinguish, 
and  with  this,  as  with  a  hand,  helps  to  take 
up  a  part  of  its .  load.  It  suffers  itself  to  be 
arrayed  in  harness,  and  seems  to  take  a  plea- 
sure in  the  finery  of  its  trappings.  It  draws 
either  chariots,  cannon,  or  shipping,  with  sur- 
prising strength  and  perseverance ;  and  this 
with  a  seeming  satisfaction,  provided  that  it 
be  not  beaten  without  a  cause,  and  that  its 
master  appears  pleased  with  its  exertions. 

The  elephant's  conductor  is  usually  mounted 
upon  its  neck,  and  makes  use  of  a  rod  of  iron 
to  guide  it,  which  is  sometimes  pointed,  and 
at  others  bent  into  a  hook.  With  this  the 
animal  is  spurred  forward  when  dull  or  dis- 
obedient; but,  in  general,  a  word  is  sufficient 
to  put  the  gentle  creature  into  motion,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  acquainted  with  its  conductor. 
This  acquaintance  is  often  perfectly  necessary ; 
for  the  elephant  frequently  takes  such  an  af- 
fection to  its  keeper,  that  it  will  obey  no  other ; 
and  it  has  been  known  to  die  for  grief,  when, 
in  some  sudden  fit  of  madness,  it  has  killed 
its  conductor.  We  are  told,  that  one  of  these, 
that  was  used  by  the  French  forces  in  India 
for  the  drawing  their  cannon,  was  promised, 
by  the  conductor,  a  reward,  for  having  per- 
formed some  painful  service ;  but  being  dis- 
appointed of  its  expectations,  it  slew  him  in 
a  fury.  The  conductor's  wife,  who  was  a 
spectator  of  this  shocking  scene,  could  not  re* 
strain  her  madness  and  despair ;  but  running 
with  her  two  children  in  her  arms,  threw 
them  at  the  elephant's  feet,  crying  out,  that 
since  it  had  killed  her  husband  it  might  kill 
her  and  her  children  also.  The  elephant, 
seeing  the  children  at  its  feet,  instantly  stop, 
ped,  and  moderating  its  fury,  took  up  the 
eldest  with  its  trunk,  and  placing  him  upon 
its  neck,  adopted  him  for  its  conductor,  and 
obeyed  him  ever  after  with  great  punctuality. 

But  it  is  not  for  drawing  burdens  alone, 
that  the  elephants  are  serviceable  in  war ;  they 
are  often  brought  into  the  ranks,  and  com- 
pelled to  fight  in  the  most  dangerous  parts  of 
the  field  of  battle.  Ther»  was  a  time,  indeed, 
in  India,  when  they  were  much  more  used  in 
war  than  at  present  A  century  or  two  ago, 
a  great  part  of  the  dependence  of  the  general 
was  upon  the  number  and  the  expertness  of 
his  elephants ;  but  of  late,  since  war  has  been 
contented  to  adopt  fatal  instead  of  formidable 
arts,  the  elephant  is  little  used,  except  for 
drawing  cannon,  or  transporting  provisions. 
The  princes  of  the  country  are  pleased  to  keep 


In  the  kiogdom  of  Ava  ail  the  elephanti  are  caught 
by  deeoj  females,  though  the  procesa  Is  somewhat  itif- 
ferent  from  that  practised  by  the  Koomkies  of  British 
India. 


a  few  for  ornament,  or  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
moving their  seraglios ;  but  they  are  seldom 
led  into  a  field  of  battle,  where  they  are  un- 
able to  withstand  the  discharge  of  fire-arms, 
and  have  often  been  found  to  turn  upon  their 
employers.  Still,  however,  they  are  used  in 
war,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  East ;  in 
Siam,  in  Cochin. China,  in  Tonquin,  and  Pegu. 
In  all  these  places  they  not  only  serve  to 
swell  the  pomp  of  state,  being  adorned  with 
all  the  barbarian  splendour  that  those  coun- 
tries can  bestow,  but  they  are  actually  led 
into  the  field  of  battle,  armed  before  with 
coats  of  mail,  and  loaded  on  the  back  each 
with  a  square  tower,  containing  from  five 
to  seven  combatants.  Upon  its  neck  sits  the 
conductor,  who  goads  the  animal  into  the 
thickest  ranks,  and  encourages  it  to  increase 
the  devastation:  wherever  it  goes,  nothing 
can  withstand  its  fury;  it  levels  the  ranks 
with  its  immense  bulk,  flings  such  as  oppose 
it  into  the  air,  or  crushes  them  to  death  under 
its  feet  In  the  meantime  those  who  are 
placed  upon  its  back,  combat  as  from  an  emi- 
nence, and  fling  down  their  weapons  with 
double  force,  their  weight  being  added  to 
their  velocity.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  dreadful,  or  more  irresistible,  than  such 
a  moving  machine,  to  men  unacquainted  with 
the  modem  arts  of  war ;  the  elephant  thus 
armed  and  conducted,  raging  in  the  midst  of 
the  field  of  battle,  inspires  more  terror  than 
even  those  machines  that  destroy  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  are  often  most  fatal  when  most  un- 
seen.  But  this  method  of  combating  is  rather 
formidable  than  efiectual :  polished  nations 
have  ever  been  victorious  over  those  semi, 
barbarous  troops  that  have  called  in  the  ele- 
phant to  their  assistance  or  attempted  to  gain 
a  victory  by  merely  astonishing  their  opposers. 
The  Romans  quickly  learned  the  art  of  open, 
ing  their  ranks  to  admit  the  elephant,  and 
thus  separating  it  from  assistance,  quickly 
compelled  its  conductors  to  calm  the  animal's 
fury,  and  to  submit  It  sometimes  also  hap. 
pened  that  the  elephant  became  impatient  of 
control ;  and,  instead  of  obeying  its  conduc- 
tor, turned  upon  those  forces  it  was  employed 
to  assist  In  either  case,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  to  very  little  effect,  for  a 
single  elephant  is  known  to  consume  as  much 
as  forty  men  in  a  day. 

At  present,  therefore,  they  are  chiefly  em. 
ployed  in  carrying,  or  drawing  burdens, 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula  of  India;  and 
no  animal  can  be  more  fitted  by  nature  for 
this  employment  The  strength  of  an  ele- 
phant is  equal  to  its  bulk,  for  it  can,  with 
great  ease,  draw  a  load  that  six  horses  could 
not  move  ;  it  can  readily  carry  upon  its  back 
three  or  four  thousand  weight ;  upon  its  tusks 
alone  it  can  support  near  a  thousand:   its 
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force  may  also  be  estimated  from  the  velocity 
of  its  molion,  compared  to  the  mass  of  its  body. 
It  can  go,  in  its  ordinary  pace,  as  fast  as  a 
horse  at  an  easy  trot ;  and,  when  pushed,  it 
can  move  as  swiftly  as  a  horse  at  full  gallop. 
It  can  travel  with  ease  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a- 
day;  and,  when  hard  pressed,  almost  double 
that  distance.  It  may  be  heard  trotting  on 
at  a  great  distance ;  it  is  easy  also  to  follow  it 
by  the  track,  which  is  deeply  impressed  on 
the  ground,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter. 

In  India  they  are  also  put  to  other  very 
disagreeable  offices;'  for  in  some  courts  of 
the  more  barbarous  princes  they  are  used  as 
executioners :  and  this  horrid  task  they  per- 
form with  great  dexterity  :  with  their  trunks 
they  are  seen  to  break  every  limb  of  the  cri- 
minal at  the  word  of  command ;  they  some- 
times trample  him  to  death,  and  sometimes 
Impale  him  on  their  enormous  tusks,  as  direc- 
ted. In  this  the  elephant  is  rather  the  ser- 
vant of  a  cruel  master  than  a  voluntary  tyrant, 
since  no  other  animal  of  the  forest  is  so  natur. 
ally  benevolent  and  gentle ;  equally  mindful 
of  benefits  as  sensible  of  neglect,  he  contracts 
a  friendship  for  his  keeper,  and  obeys  him 
even  beyond  his  capacity. 

In  India,  where  they  were  at  one  time  em- 
ployed  in  launching  ships,  a  particular  ele- 
phant was  directed  to  force  a  very  large  reftsel 
into  the  water :  the  work  proved  superior  to 
its  strength, but  not  to  its  endeavours;  which, 
however,  the  keeper  affected  to  despise. 
'*  Take  away,"  says  he,  '*  that  lazy  beast,  and 


'  The  elephant  is  often  made  a  aiifierer  from  the  pro- 
pensitjr  of  man  to  cruel  sports.  In  India,  elephants  are 
to  this  day  baited ;  and  the  native  chiefs  and  nobles  at. 
tach  great  importance  to  these  displays.  When  Bishop 
Heber  was  at  the  court  of  Baroda,  "  The  Raja,"  he 
says,  "  was  aniious  to  know  whether  I  had  observed  his 
rhinoceros  and  his  hunting  tigers,  and  oflbred  to  show 
me  a  day's  sport  with  the  last,  or  to  bait  an  elephant  for 
roe ;  a  cruel  amusement  which  is  here  not  uncommon 
—I  do  not  think  he  understood  my  motive  for  declining 
to  be  present.  A  Mussulman,  however,  who  sat  near 
him,  seemed  pleased  by  mv  refusal,  said  it  was  '  very 
good,'  and  asked  me  if  any  of  the  English  clergy  attended 
such  sports.  I  said  it  was  a  maxim  with  most  of  us  to 
do  no  harm  to  any  creature  needlessly:  which  was,  he 
said,  the  doctrine  of  tlieir  learned  men  also."  At  the 
palace  of  Jyepoor,  says  the  same  humane  person,  "  we 
were  shown  five  or  six  elephants  in  training  for  a  fight. 
Each  was  separately  kept  in  a  small  paved  court,  with  a 
little  litter  but  yery  dirty.  They  were  all,  what  Is 
called  '  must,'  that  Is,  fed  on  stimulating  substances  to 
make  them  furious;  and  all  showed  in  their  eyes,  their 
gaping  mouths,  and  the  constant  motion  of  their  trunks, 
signs  of  fever  and  restlessness.  Their  mahouts  seemed 
to  approach  them  with  great  caution ;  and  on  Jiearing  a 
step  they  turned  round  as  far  as  their  chains  would  allow, 
and  lashed  fiercely  with  their  trunks.  I  was  moved  and 
disgusted  at  the  sight  of  so  noble  creatures,  thus  mad. 
dened  and  diseased  by  the  absurd  cruelty  of  man,  in 
order  that  they  might  for  his  diversion  inflict  fresh  pain 
ftiid  iiguries  on  each  other." 


bring  another  better  fitted  for  service/'  The 
poor  animal  instantly  upon  this  redoubled  its 
efibrts,  fractured  its  skull,  and  died  upoa  the 
spot 

In  Delhi,  an  elephant  passing  along  the 
streets  put  hia  trunk  into  a  tailor's  shop,  where 
several  people  were  at  work.  One  of  the 
persons  of  the  shop,  desirous  of  some  amuse- 
ment, pricked  the  animal's  trunk  with  his 
needle,  and  seemed  highly  delighted  with 
this  slight  punishment  The  elephant,  how- 
ever, passed  on  without  any  immediate  siens 
of  resentment ;  but  coming  to  a  puddle  filled 
with  dirty  water,  he  filled  his  trunk,  returned 
to  the  shop,  and  spurted  the  contents  over  all 
the  finerv  upon  which  the  tailors  were  then 
employed. 

An  elephant  in  Adsmeer,  which  often  passed 
through  the  bazar  or  market,  as  he  went  by 
a  certain  herb-woman,  always  received  from 
her  a  mouthful  of  greens.  Being  one  day 
seized  with  a  periodical  fit  of  madness  he 
broke  his  fetters,  and  running  through  the 
market,  put  the  crowd  to  flight,  and  among 
others,  this  woman,  who,  in  her  haste  forgot 
a  little  child  at  her  stall.  The  elephant  re- 
collecting  the  spot  where  its  benefactress  was 
accustomed  to  sit,  took  up  the  infant  gently 
in  its  trunk,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  custom, 
ary  to  hunt  those  animals  for  the  sake  of 
their  teeth.'  Three  horsemen,  well  mounted, 
and  armed  with  lances,  attack  the  elephant 
alternately,  each  relieving  the  other,  as  they 

*  The  Imports  of  elephants'  teeth,  in  1881  and  1839, 
were,  at  an  average,  4,190  cwt.,  of  which  2,950  cwt 
wera  retained  for  consumption.  The  medium  weight 
of  a  tusk  may  be  taken  at  about  60  lbs. :  so  that  the 
yearly  importe  of  1831  and  183S  may  be  Uken  at  7,709 
tusks ;  a  fact  which  supposes  the  destruction  of  at  least 
3,864  male  elephants  !  But,  supposing  the  tusks  could 
only  be  obtained  by  killing  the  animal,  the  destruction 
would  really  be  a  good  deal  greater,  and  would  most 
probably,  indeed,  amount  to  4,500  or  6,000  elephants. 
Occasionally,  however,  tusks  are  accidentally  broken, 
one  lost  in  this  way  being  replaced  by  a  new  one ;  and  a 
good  many  are,  also»  obtained  from  elephants  that  have 
died  in  the  natural  way.*  Still  it  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
that  the  supply  from  the  sources  now  alluded  to  cannot 
be  very  large;  and  if  to  the  quantity  of  ivory  required 
for  Great  Britain,  we  add  that  required  ibr  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  America^  and  Asia,  the  slaughter  of 
elephants  must,  after  evei^  reasonable  deduction  is  made, 
appear  Immense  ;  and  it  may  well  excite  surprise,  that 
the  breed  of  this  noble  animal  has  not  been  more  dimin- 
ished. The  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  countries 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  are  the  great 
marts  whence  supplies  of  ivoiy  are  derived.  The  im- 
ports from  Western  Africa  into  Great  Britain,  in  1831, 
amounted  to  2,575  cwt.;  the  Cape  only  furnished  198 
cwt.  The  imports  during  the  same  year  from  India, 
Ceylon,  &c  were  2,573  cwt.~PaW.  Paper.  No.  ^50. 
Sess.  1833.)  The  Chinese  market  Is  principally  supplied 
with  ivoiy  from  Malacca,  Siam,  and  Sumatra. 
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bee  their  companion  pressed,  till  the  beast 
is  subdued.  Three  Dutchmen,  brothers,  who 
had  made  large  fortunes  by  this  business, 
determined  to  retire  to  Europe,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  ;  but  they  resolved,  one 
day  before  they  went,  to  have  a  last  chase,  by 
way  of  amusement:  they  met  with  their  game, 
and  began  their  attack  in  the  usual  manner ; 
but,  unfortunately,  one  of  their  horses  falling, 
happened  to  fling  his  rider  ;  the  enraged  ele- 
phant instantly  seized  the  unhappy  huntsman 
with  his  trunk,  flung  him  up  to  a  vast  height 
in  the  air,  and  received  him  upon  one  of  the 
tusks  as  he  fell :  and  then  turning  towards 
the  other  two  brothers,  as  if  it  were  with  an 
aspect  of  revenge  and  insult,  held  out  to  them 
the  impaled  wretch,  writhing  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  what  produce 
the  great  enmity  between  him  and  mankind ; 
but  whether  they  are  shed  like  the  horns  of 
the  deer,  or  whether  the  animal  be  killed  to 
obtain  them,  is  not  yet  perfectly  known.  All 
we  have  as  yet  certain  is,  that  the  natives  of 
Africa,  from  whence  almost  all  our  ivory 
comes,  assure  us  that  they  find  the  greatest 
part  of  it  in  their  forests  ;  nor  would,  say  they, 
the  teeth  of  an  elephant  recompense  them  for 
their  trouble  and  danger  in  killing  it :  not- 
withstanding, the  elephants  which  are  tamed 
by  man  are  never  known  to  shed  their  tusks  ; 
and  from  the  hardness  of  their  substance,  they 
seem  no  way  analogous  to  deer's  horns. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  very  often 
found  in  a  fossil  state.  Some  years  ago,  two 
great  grinding- teeth,  and  part  of  the  tusk  of 
an  elephant,  were  discovered  at  the  depth  of 
forty-two  yards  in  a  lead-mine  in  Flintshire.' 

The  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  so  often  found 
fossil  in  Siberia,  and  which  are  converted  to 
the  purposes  of  ivory,  are  generally  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  elephant :  however,  the  aui. 
mal  must  have  been  much  larger  in  that  coun- 
try than  it  is  found  at  present,  as  those  tusks 
are  often  known  to  weigh  four  hundred  pounds; 
while  those  that  come  from  Africa  seldom 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  These  enor. 
mous  tusks  are  found  lodged  in  the  sandy 


The  chief  consumption  of  Ivory  in  England  Is  io  the 
manufacture  of  handles  for  knives ;  hut  it  is  also  exten- 
sively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  chess-men,  billiard-balls,  plates  for 
miniatures,  toys,  &c.  Ivoiy  articles  are  said  to  be 
manufactured  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  better  suc- 
cess, at  Dieppe,  than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe. 
But  the  preparation  of  this  beautiful  material  is  much 
better  understood  by  the  Chinese  than  by  any  other 
people.  No  European  artist  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
cutting  concentric  balls  after  the  manner  of  the  Ciiinese: 
and  their  boxes,  chess-men,  and  other  ivory  articJes,  are 
all  far  superior  to  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where 
else. — MaccuUoch*s  Commercial  Dictionary 

1  Pennant's  Synopsis,  p.  90 


banks  of  the  Siberian  rivers  ;  and  the  natives 
pretend  that  tliey  belong  to  an  animal  which 
is  four  times  as  large  as  the  elephant  (For  a 
view  of  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  see  Plate 
XL  ^g.  42.) 

There  have  lately  been  discovered  sever a.1 
enormous  skeletons,  five  or  six  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  re- 
mote from  the  river  Miume,  in  America,  seven 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea-coast.     Some  of 
the  tusks  are  near  seven  feet  long  ;  one  foot 
nine  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
one  foot  near  the  point ;  the  cavity  at  the  root 
or  base  nineteen  inches  deep.     Besides  their 
size,  there  are  yet  other  differences  :  the  tusks 
of  the  true  elephant  have  sometimes  a  very 
slight  lateral  bend  ;  these  have  a  larger  twist, 
or  spiral   curve,  towards   the   smaller  end  : 
but  the  great  and  specific  difference  consists 
in  the  shape  of  the  grinding  teeth ;  which,  in 
these  newly   found,   are  fashioned  like   the 
teeth  of  a  carnivorous  animal ;  not  fiat  and 
ribbed  transversely  on  their  surface,  like  those 
of  the  modern  elephant,  but  furnished  with  a 
double  row  of  high  and  conic  processes,  as  if 
intended  to  masticate,  not  to  grind  their  food. 
A  third  difference  is  in  the  thigh-bone,  which 
is  of  a  great  disproportionable  thickness  to 
that  of  the  elephant ;  and  has  also  some  other 
anatomical  variations.      These   fossil   bones 
have  been  also  found  in  Peru  and  the  Brazils  ; 
and  when  cut  and  polbhed  by  the  workers  in 
ivory,  appear,  in  every  respect,  similar.     It 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hunter  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  a  larger  animal  than  the 
elephant ;  and  differing  from  it  in  being  car- 
nivorous.    But  as  yet  this  formidable  crea- 
ture has  evaded  our  search;  and  if,  indeed, 
such  an  animal  exists,  it  is  happy  for  roan  that 
it  keeps  at  a  distance ;  since  what  ravage  might 
not  be  expected  from  a  creature  endued  with 
more  than  the  streng^  of  the  elephant,  and 
all  the  rapacity  of  a  tiger!* 

'  Fossil  elephants  have  been  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  known  world,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
not  less  in  America;  in  the  valleys  formed  by  rivers, 
and  on  the  high  neighbourhood  of  the  Andes,  of  which 
the  specimens  sent  to  Paris  by  Humboldt,  from  Villa 
d'lbarra,  are  examples;  in  the  scorching  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  on  the  icy  shores  of  the  froxen  ocean. 
England,  Prance,  and  Germany,  possess  amongst  other 
countries  their  share  of  these  relics  of  a  former  world, 
as  the  fossil  bones  of  Kirkdale,  Boodi,  and  the  Hartz, 
amply  testify.  They  are  commonly  found  in  the  move- 
able and  superficial  beds  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  in 
those  alluvial  deposits  which  fill  up  the  bottom  of  vallep, 
or  which  border  the  courses  of  rivers ;  they  are  rarely 
covered  by  rocks,  and  are  most  frequently  accompanied 
by  other  fossil  bones  of  known  genera  of  quadrupeds,  and 
often  by  marine  or  fresh  water  shells.  With  but  very 
few  exceptions  they  are  found  in  unconnected  heaps; 
but  in  those  situations  in  which  whole  skeletons  are 
found,  they  appear  as  it  were  buried  in  a  kind  of  clay, 
and  in  some  instances  even  the  skin  and  flesh  are  pre- 
served,  as  in  that  detojribed  by  Gabriel  Sarvtsrhew,  in 
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OF  THE  BHinOGEAOS. 

(JSee  Plate  XlV.Jig.  6.) 

Nbxt  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is  the 
most  powerful  of  animals.  It  is  usaally 
found  twelve  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  from  six  to 
seven  feet  high  ;  and  the  circumference  of  its 
body  is  nearly  equal  to  its  length.  It  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  the  elephant  in  bulk :  and 
if  it  appears  much  smaller  to  the  eye,  the  rea- 
son is,  that  its  legs  are  much  shorter.  Words 
can  convey  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  this 
animal's  shape  ;  and  yet  there  are  few  so  re- 
markably formed  :  its  head  is  furnished  with 
a   horn,  growing  from  the  snout,  sometimes 

his  voyage  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  and 
that  01  Mr  Adams,  discovered  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena. 

The  great  depositoiy  of  elephants'  bones,  however,  ap. 
pears  to  be  Asiatic  Russia,  and  indeed,  so  numerous  are 
they  that  the  natives  carry  oo  a  very  extensiTe  trade  in 
the  fossil  ivory  found  there,  and  Imown  by  the  name  of 
Mammoniovakoti,  or  mammoth's  teeth,  which  they  sup- 
pose belong  to  au  animal  which  they  have  named  the 
mammoth,  believing  it  lives  like  the  mole,  burrowing 
under  the  earth,  but  dies  as  soon  as  it  sees  daylight. 
This  curious  notion  they  seem  to  have  held  in  common 
tvith  the  Chinese;  for  a  writer  of  theirs  on  natural  his- 
tory of  the  sixteenth  century,  named  Bun-zoo-gann-mu, 
has  given  a  detail  of  the  habits  of  an  animal  which  he 
calls  Tientchu,  very  closely  resembling  those  ascribed  to 
the  mammoth. 

The  mammoth  described  by  Mr  Adams,  in  the  ftfth 
volume  of  the  Memoir*  qf  the  Academy  of  St  Peierehurg, 
was  first  discovered  1^  a  Tongouse  fisherman  in  the  vear 
1 799*  on  the  banks  of  the  Icy  sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena,  in  a  large  misshapen  block  of  ice.  In  the  following 
year  this  became  separated  from  the  surrounding  masses 
l)ut  in  the  subsequent  summer,  the  ice  having  melted 
away  one  whole  side,  one  tusk  of  the  animal  was  distinctly 
visible.  The  gradual  development  of  this  remarkable 
creature  continued  from  year  to  year  till  the  fifth  after 
Me  discovery,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  Ice  having 
broken  up  early,  it  was  drifted  ashore,  and  the  fisherman, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1804,  despoiled  it  of  iU  tusks, 
which  he  sold  for  fifty  rubles.  Two  years  after  this, 
Mr  Adams,  who  was  travelling  with-  Count  Golovkin's 
embassy  to  China,  hearing  of  this  at  lakutsck,  made  a 
journey  to  Uie  spot  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.  He 
found  the  skeleton  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  one 
foot,  but  the  flesh  had  been  given  by  the  natives  of 
lakutsck  to  their  dogs,  and  the  wild  beasts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  had  also  assisted  in  consuming  what  had  been 
left.  The  greater  part  of  the  skeleton  was  found  con- 
nected by  its  natural  ligaments,  and  those  bones  which 
were  separated  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  head  was  covered  with  a  dry  skin,  the  ball  of  one 
eye  was  remaining,  and  one  ear  furnished  with  a  tuft 
of  hair.  The  brain  was  found  dried  up  in  the  skull ; 
the  neck  ornamented  with  a  long  mane;  the  skin 
covered  with  black  hairs,  and  a  reddish  kind  of  fur  or 
wool ;  and  the  weight  of  the  skin  which  remained  so 
great  as  to  require  the  hard  labour  of  ten  men  to  remove 
it;  besides  which,  at  least  thirty  pounds  of  hair  were  , 
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three  feet  and  a  half  long ;  and  but  for  this, 
that  part  would  have  the  appearance  of  the 
head  of  a  hog ;  the  upper  lip,  however,  is 
much  longer  in  proportion,  ends  in  a  point,  is 
very  pliable,  serves  to  collect  its  food,  and  de- 
liver it  into  the  mouth  :  the  ears  are  large, 
erect,  and  pointed ;  the  eyes  are  small  and 
pieroing ;  the  skin  is  naked,  rough,  knotty, 
and  Ijring  upon  the  body  in  folds,  after  a  very 
peculiar  fashion  :  there  are  two  folds  very  re- 
markable ;  one  above  the  shoulders,  and  ano. 
ther  over  the  rump :  the  skin,  which  is  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour,  is  so  thick  as  to  turn  the 
edee  of  a  scimitar,  and  to  resist  a  musket, 
ball ;  the  belly  hangs  low  ;  the  legs  are  short, 
strong,  and  thick,  and  the  hoofs  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  pointing  forward. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  animal 
that  appears  chiefly  formidable  from  the  horn 
growing  from  its  snout;  and  formed  rather 

collected  from  the  ground,  llie  animal  was  a  male,  and 
its  tusks  were  nine  feet  in  length.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  emperor  of  Russia  for  8000  roubles,  aiiid  placed  by 
him  in  the  academy  of  St  Peteraburg. 

The  islands  north  of  Siberia,  opposite  the  coast  separ- 
ating the  mouth  of  the  Lena  from  that  of  the  lodigirska, 
are  so  remarkable  for  the  immense  quantity  of  these 
foeiil  bones,  that  the  editor  of  Billing's  Voyage  sUtes, 
"  every  Island  is  formed  of  the  bones  of  this  extraordin- 
ary animal,  of  the  horns  and  skulls  of  bufialoes,  or  ani- 
mals nearly  resembling  them,  and  of  some  rhinoceros' 
horns."  **  DetcripHon"  says  Cuvier,  "  tree  ejfogerie 
eane  dmUe,  maie  qui  proteee  a  quel  point  eee  oey  eont 


In  America  fossil  elephant  bones  are  found,  particu. 
larly  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ghi,  and  the  most  remarkable  assemblage  are  found  at 
Big  Bone  Lick,  which  was  closely  examined  by  gover. 
nor  Clarke,  and  whence  numerous  specimens  were  sent 
by  him  to  Washington.  Humboldt  also  discovered  part 
of  a  fossil  tusk  at  Villa  de  Ibarra,  in  the  province  of 
Quito  in  Peru,  a  hundred  and  seventeen  toises  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    . 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1831,  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Lang,  deUiling  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  an 
academical  institution,  or  college,  in  that  colony,  we 
find  the  following  curious  statement: — "  A  collection  of 
fossil  bones  which  had  been  discovered  In  a  lime-stone 
rave  at  Wellington  Valley,  by  George  Rankin,  Esq., 
of  Bathurst,  and  to  the  discovery  of  which  the  writer  had 
the  honour  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  r4>lonial  pub- 
lic, in  an  anonymous  letter  published  in  the  Sydney 
Gateite,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  was  entrusted  to 
the  writer  by  Mr  Rankin,  for  Professor  Jameson,  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  One  of  the  bones  had  evi- 
dently  belonged  to  some  large  animal;  and  Professor 
Jameson  and  an  eminent  naturalist  of  the  college  of 
surgeons  in  London,  to  whom  it  had  afterwards  been 
forwarded,  coincided  In  regarding  it  as  a  bone  of  the 
hippopotamus.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  their  own 
opinion  concerning  It,  it  was  subsequently  sent  to  M. 
Le  Baron  Cuvier  of  P^s  ;  and  that  distinguished  na- 
turalist (Professor  Jameson  informed  the  writer  just 
before  leaving  Scotland)  had  ascertained  that  It  was  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  young  elephant;  thereby  establishing 
the  interesting  and  important  fact,  that  the  wilds  of  A u»* 
tralia  were  once  traversed  by  that  enormous  quad, 
ruped." 
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for  war  than  with  a  propensity  to  engage.' 
This  horn  is  sometimes  found  from  three  to 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  growing  from  the 
solid  bone»  and  so  disposed  as  to  be  maiiaeed 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  composed  of 
the  moat  solid  substance ;  and  pointed  so  as 
to  inflict  ihe  most  fatal  wounds.  The  ele- 
phant, the  boar,  or  the  buffalo,  are  obliged  to 
strike  transversely  with  their  weapcms;  but 
the  rhinoceros  employs  all  his  force  with  every 
blow ;  so  that  the  tiger  will  more  willingly 
attack  any  other  animal  of  the  forest,  than 
one  whose  strength  is  so  justly  employed. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  force  which  this  terrible 
animal  has  to  apprehend :  defended  on  every 
side,  by  a  thick  horny  hide,  which  the  claws 
of  the  lion  or  the  tiger  are  unable  to  pierce, 
and  armed  before  with  a  weapon  that  even 
the  elephant  does  not  choose  to  oppose.  The 
missionaries  assure  us,  that  the  elephant  is 
often  found  dead  in  the  forests,  pierced  with 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  ;  and  though  it  looks 
like  wisdom  to  doubt  whatever  they  tell  us, 
yet  I  cannot  help  giving  credit  to  what  they 
relate  on  this  occasion,  particularly  when  con- 
firmed by  Pliny.  The  combat  between  these 
two,  the  most  formidable  animals  of  the  forest, 
must  be  very  dreadful.  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal  willing  to  try  their  strength,  actu- 
ally opposed  them  to  each  other ;  and  the  ele- 
phant was  defeated. 

But  though  the  rhinoceros  is  thus  form  id- 
able  by  nature,  yet  imagination  has  not  failed 
to  exert  itself,  in  adding  to  its  terrors.  The 
scent  is  said  to  be  most  exquisite ;  and  it  is 

I  The  horn  of  the  rhfnooeroa  is  formed  much  like  a 
iimpeUshell,  but  more  pointed; — at  it«  base  it  is  gene- 
rally  about  six  inches  long  by  four  inches  wide,  and  it 
protrudes  about  six  or  eight  inches.  There  is  a  shallow 
concavity  occupying  the  whole  l^ase,  resembling  the 
limpet  ako  in  this  respect.  To  Judge  of  the  goodness 
of  a  rhinoceros'  hom,  this  concave  part  is  put  to  the 
ear,  and  the  greater  the  noise,  resembling  that  of  the 
waves  on  the  sea-beach,  the  better  the  hom  is  judged  to 
be  by  the  Chiuese.  Some  naturalists  describe  the  hom 
as  solid,  fixed,  and  attached  to  the  bone  of  the  nose; 
but  it  is  certainly  connected  with  the  skin  only,  and  is 
capable  of  motion.  The  structure  of  the  horn  seems  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  horns  of  animals  are  merely 
the  result  of  a  particular  modification  of  hair:  it  is  so 
fibrous  that  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  an  agglutination 
of  hairs.  Its  use  appears  to  be  that  of  a  defensive  wea- 
pon, as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  uprooting  or  rending 
the  animal's  food.  In  a  state  of  confinement,  it  has 
been  observed  that  he  strikes  with  it  in  his  moments  of 
fiuy,  and  employs  it  to  rend  and  destroy  that  which  lias 
yielded  to  hisefibrts;  it  is  also  brought  more  into  use 
than  any  other  part  in  all  cases  where  the  employment 
of  force  is  necessary.  It  is  particularly  adapted  by  its 
form  to  be  made  into  cups,  and  is  much  applied  to  that 
use.  Thunbeiv  says,  "It  is  generally  believed  that 
goblets  made  of  the  horns  in  a  turner's  lathe,  will  dis- 
cover any  poisonous  draught  that  is  put  into  them  by 
making  the  liquor  ferment  until  it  rans  quite  out  of  the 
goblet  Such  goblets  are  frequently  set  In  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  are  regarded  as  suitable  presents  to  kings,  per- 


affirmed  that  it  consorts  with  the  tiger.  It  is 
reported  also,  that  when  it  has  overturned  a 
man,  or  any  other  animal,  it  continues  to  lick 
the  flesh  quite  from  the  bone  with  its  tongue, 
which  is  said  to  be  extremely  rough.  All 
this,  however,  is  fabulous :  the  scent,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  a  hog, 
which  we  know  to  be  indifferent;  it  keeps 
company  with  the  tiger,  only  because  they 
both  frequent  watery  places  in  the  burning 
climates  where  they  are  bred ;  and  as  to  its 
rough  tongue,  that  is  so  far  from  the  truth, 
that  no  animal  of  near  its  size  has  so  soft  a 
one.  **  I  have  often  felt  it  myself,"  says 
Ladvocat,  in  his  description  of  this  animal ; 
'Mt  is  smooth,  soft,  and  small,  like  that  of  a 
dog;  and  to  the  feel  it  appears  as  if  one 
passed  the  hand  over  velvet ;  I  have  often  seen 
it  lick  a  young  man's  face  who  kept  it,  and 
both  seemed  pleased  with  the  action. 

The  rhinoceros  which  was  shown  at  Lon- 
don in  1739,  and  described  by  Dr  Parsons, 
had  been  sent  from  Bengal.  Though  it  was 
very  young,  not  being  above  two  years  old, 
yet  the  charge  of  its  carriage  and  food  from 
India  cost  near  a  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
fed  with  rice,  sugar,  and  hay :  it  was  daily 
supplied  with  seven  pounds  of  rice,  mixed 
with  three  of  sugar,  divided  into  three  por- 
tions; it  was  given  great  quantities  of  hay 
and  grass,  which  it  chiefly  preferred ;  its  drink 
was  water,  which  it  took  in  great  quantities. 
It  was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  permitted 
itself  to  be  touched  and  handled  by  all  visitors, 

sons  of  distinction,  or  particular  friends;  or  else  they 
are  sold  at  a  high  price,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
rix-dollars  a  goblet.  When  I  tried  these  horns,  both 
wrought  and  unwrought,~4>oth  old  and  young  homs^ — 
with  several  sorts  of  poison, — weak  as  well  as  strong, — 
I  observed  not  the  least  motion  or  e6ervescence;  and 
when  a  solution  of  ccuTosive  sublimate,  or  other  similar 
substance,  was  poured  into  one  of  these  horns,  there 
arose  only  a  few  bubbles,  produced  by  the  air  which  bad 
been  enclosed  in  the  pores  of  the  hom,  and  which  was 
now  disengaged  from  it." 

Besides  the  use  of  its  horns  for  goblets  and  handles  of 
'  swords  and  daggers,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
animal  which  is  not  employed  medicinally  in  the  conn- 
tries  it  inhabits.  The  hide  is  much  in  request  for 
shields  in  most  countries  where  it  can  be  procured ;  and 
an  extravagant  price  is  sometimes  paid  lor  it.  Burck. 
hardt  sometimes  saw  as  much  as  four  or  five  Spanish 
dollars  paid  for  a  piece  four  inches  long  and  one  thick. 

The  rhinoceros  lives  in  shady  forests  ac^oining  rivers, 
or  in  the  swampy  jungles  with  which  its  native  country 
abounds.  It  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mud  like  the 
hog ;  it  also  giiints  like  that  animal,  and  its  flesh  is  said 
to  have  much  resemblance  to  pork,  though  of  a  coarser 
grain  and  stronger  taste.  Its  chief  food  appears  to  con- 
sist of  roots,  small  branches  of  trees,  and  succulent 
plants,  some  of  which  are  harsh  and  prickly.  The 
rhinoceros  is  a  solitary  animal ;  and  the  female  produces 
one  at  a  birth.  The  growth  of  the  young  is  very  gra- 
dual, as  at  the  age  of  two  years  it  scarcely  attains  half 
iU  height. 
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nerer  attempting  mischief,  except  when  abas- 
ed, or  when  hungry ;  in  such  a  case  there 
was  no  method  of  appeasing  its  fury  but  by 
giving  it  something  to  eat  When  angry,  it 
would  jump  up  against  the  walls  of  its  room 
with  great  violence,  and  made  many  eflforts 
to  escape,  but  seldom  attempted  to  attack  its 
keeper,  and  was  always  submissive  to  his 
threats.  It  had  a  peculiar  cry,  somewhat  a 
mixture  between  the  grunting  of  a  hog  and 
the  bellowing  of  a  calf. 

The  age  of  these  animals  is  not  well  known; 
it  is  said  by  some,  that  they,  bring  forth  at 
three  years  old ;  and  if  we  may  reason  from 
analogy,  it  is  probable  they  seldom  live  till 
above  twenty.  That  which  was  shown  in 
London  was  said  by  its  keeper  to  be  eighteen 
years  old,  and  even  at  that  age  he  pretended 
to  consider  it  as  a  young  one ;  however,  it 
died  shortly  after,  and  that  probably  in  the 
course  of  nature. 

The  rhinoceros  is  a  native  of  the  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  usually  found  in 
those  extensive  forests  that  are  frequented  by 
the  elephant  and  the  lion.  As  it  subsists 
entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  it  is  peaceful 
and  harmless  among  its  fellows  of  the  brute 
creation ;  but,  though  it  never  provokes  to 
combat,  it  equally  disdains  to  fly.  It  is  every 
way  fitted  for  war,  but  rests  content  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  security.  It  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  prickly  branches  of  trees,  and 
is  seen  to  feed  upon  such  thorny  shrubs  as 
would  be  dangerous  to  other  animals,  either 
to  gather  or  to  swallow.  The  prickly  points 
of  these,  however,  may  only  serve  to  give  a 
poignant  relish  to  this  animal  s  palate,  and 
may  answer  the  same  grateful  ends  in  season, 
ing  its  banquet  that  spices  do  in  heightening 
ours. 

In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Asia, 
where  the  natives  are  more  desirous  of  appear, 
ing  warlike  than  showing  themselves  brave, 
these  animals  are  tamed,  and  led  into  the 
field  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy  ;  but  they 
are  always  an  unmanageable  and  restive  ani- 
mal, and  probably  more  dangerous  to  the 
employers  than  those  whom  they  are  brought 
to  oppose. 

The  method  of  taking  them  is  chiefly 
watching  them,  till  they  are  found  either  in 
some  moist  or  marshy  place,  where,  like  hogs, 
they  are  fond  of  sleeping  and  wallowing. 
They  then  destroy  the  old  one  with  fire-arms ; 
for  no  weapons  that  are  thrown  by  the  force 
of  men  are  capable  of  entering  this  animal's 
hide.  If,  when  the  old  one  is  destroyed, 
there  happens  to  be  a  cub,  they  seize  and 
tame  it :  these  animals  are  sometimes  taken 
in  pit-falls  covered  with  green  branches,  laid 
in  those  paths  which  the  rhinoceros  makes  in 
going  from  the  forest  to  the  river  side. 


There  are  some  varieties  in  this  animal,  as 
in  most  others ;  some  of  them  are  found  in 
Africa  with  a  double  horn,  one  growing 
above  the  other.'  This  weapon,  if  considered 
in  itself,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  dan- 
gerous tbat  nature  furnishes  to  any  part  of  the 
animal  creation.  The  horn  is  entirely  solid, 
formed  of  the  hardest  bony  substance,  grow- 
ing from  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  by  so 
strong  an  apophyse,  as  seemingly  to  make  but 
one  part  with  it  Many  are  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues that  are  ascribed  to  this  horn,  when  taken 
in  powder ;  but  the^e  qualities  have  been  at- 
tributed to  it  without  any  real  foundation,  and 

1  The  two-homed  rhinoceroe, — ^This  species  of  the 
rhinoceros  differs  from  the  other  Id  the  appeannce  of  its 


ikln;  which,  instetd  of  vast  aiid  regularly  marlced  folds, 
resembliog  armour,  has  merely  a  slight  wrinlile  across 
the  shoulders  and  the  hinder  parts,  with  a  few  fainter 
wrinliles  on  the  sides;  so  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
common  rhinoceros,  it  appears  almost  smooth.  The 
principal  distinction,  however,  consists  in  the  nose  being 
furnished  with  two  horns,  one  of  which  fs  smaller  than 
the  other,  and  situated  above  it.  These  boms  are  said 
to  be  loose  when  the  animal  is  In  a  quiet  state,  but  when 
he  is  angry,  they  become  firm  and  immovable.  Le 
VaiUant  asserts,  that  when  these  animals  are  at  rest, 
they  always  place  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  with  their  noses  towards  it,  in  order  to  discover 
by  their  smell  the  approach  of  any  enemies.  When  irri- 
toted  they  tear  up  the  ground  furiously  with  their  horns, 
throwing  the  earth  and  stones  to  a  vast  distance  over 
their  heads. 

It  is  remarlcable,  that  the  two-homed  variety  has 
never  in  modem  times  been  brought  to  Europe;  yet  it 
was  much  better  known  than  the  Asiatic  variety  to  the 
ancients.  It  is  generally  represented  with  two  homs  in 
the  coins  and  sculptures  of  the  Romans.  The  one- 
homed  variety  seems  to  have  been  earlier  known  than 
the  other,  though  it  did  not  afterwards  become  such  an 
object  of  familiar  knowledge  to  the  Romans.  It  is  pro- 
bably, also,  the  Indian  ass  with  one  bora,  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  Pompey  introduced  it  into  the  games  of  the 
Roman  circus ;  but,  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  was  so  completely  lost  sight  of,  that,  prior  to 
the  16th  century,  naturalists  were  of  opinion  that  it  had 
never  existed,  or  that  if  so,  it  was  exthict.  When, 
however,  the  Portuguese  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  opened  the  way  to  India,  the  one-homed 
variety  again  became  known,  and  specimens  were  brought 
to  Europe;  the  first  was  in  the  year  1613;  but  the 
first  that  appeared  in  England  was  not  until  1684.  They 
have  never  been  very  common,  however,  as  objects  of 
curiosity  in  Europe.  A  male  one-homed  rhinoceros  was 
exhibited  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  in  1835- 
6.  He  was  brought  from  Bengal,  weighed  two  tons, 
and  was  saM  to  be  then  six  years  old.  He  was  bought 
by  the  Liverpool  Zootogical  Society. 
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make  only  a  small  part  of  the  many  fables 
which  this  extraordinary  animal  has  given 
rise  to.* 


CHAP.  IV. 

THB  HIFPOPOTAMUS. 

Thb  Hippopotamus  is  an  animal  as  large, 
and  not  less  formidable,  than  the  rhinoceros ; 
its  legs  are  shorter,  and  its  head  rather  more 
bulky  than  that  of  the  animal  last  described. 
We  have  had  but  few  opportunities  in  Europe 
of.  examining  this  formidable  creature  min- 


I  The  unicorn. — Mr  Edward  Ruppell,  who  his  re- 
sided during  six  successive  years  in  the  north-eastern  re- 
gions of  Africa,  has  published  several  numbers  of  a  woric 
illustrative  of  the  natural  history  of  these  regiwis.  He 
obtained  in  Nubia  and  Kordofiui  five  specimens  of  rhin- 
ouriy  two  of  which  were  males  and  three  females.  He 
regards  the  horns  as  constituting  the  principal  generic 
character,  they  being  formed  by  distinct  bones,  united 
to  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  by  a  very  obvious  su- 
ture, and  having  throughout  the  same  structure  with 
the  other  bones.  In  both  sexee  one  of  these  abnormal 
bones  is  situated  on  each  branch  of  the  coronal  suture, 
and  the  male  possesses  an  additional  one  placed  more 
anteriorly,  and  occupying  the  middle  of  the  frontal  su. 
ture.  The  anomalous  position  of  this  appendage  furnishes 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  theory  of  Camper  with  re- 
gard to  the  unicorn,  that  such  an  occurrence  was  con. 
trary  to  nature,  and  proves  at  least  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  animal.  Mr  Rupell  also  obtained 
some  information  in  Kordofan  respecting  this  much  de- 
bated animal.  It  was  stated  to  be  of  the  sise  of  a  small 
horse,  of  the  slender  maice  of  the  gazelle,  and  furnished 
with  a'  long,  straight,  slender  horn  in  the  male,  which 
was  wanting  in  the  female.  According  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  various  persons,  it  inhabits  the  deserts 
to  Uie  south  of  Kordofan,  is  uncommonly  fleet,  and  comes 
only  occasionally  to  the  Koldagi  Heive  moimtain  or  the 
borders  of  Kordofan — Edinburgh  New  Philoeophical 
Journal. 

Account  of  the  Chiru,  or  Unicom  of  the  Bimalayah 
Mountaint. — Mr  Hodgson's  paper  on  the  Chiru  con- 
cerned the  animal  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned 
as  the  unicorn  of  the  Himalayah.  The  reports  respect- 
ing this  animal  have  been  so  numerous  and  concurring, 
and  so  borne  out  by  the  specimens  of  single  horns  sent 
down  at  various  times  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  by 
Bhotea  drawings  of  a  deer-like  animal  with  one  horn 
springing  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  that  scepti- 
cism has  been  almost  silenced  by  the  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  evidence.  The  skin  and  horns  sent  by  Mr 
Hodgson  were  the  spoils  of  an  animal  which  died  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  rajah  of  Nepal,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  by  the  lama  of  DIgurchi,  whose  pet  it  had 
been.  The  persons  who  brought  the  animal  to  Nepal 
informed  Mr  Hodgson  that  the  favourite  abode  of  the 
chiru  is  the  Tingri  Maidan,  a  fine  plain  or  valley  through 
which  the  Arun  flows,  and  which  is  situated  immediately 
beyond  the  snows  of  the  Kooti  pass  ;  that  in  this  valley 
beds  of  salt  abound,  to  which  the  Chirue  are  said  to  re- 
sort in  vast  herds.  They  are  represented  as  in  the 
highest  degree  wild,  and  unapproachable  by  man,  flying 


utely;  its  dimensions,  however,  have  been 
pretty  well  ascertained,  by  a  description  given 
us  by  Zerenghi,  an  Italian  surgeon,  who  pro- 
cured  one  of  them  to  be  killed  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nile.  By  his  account  it  appears, 
that  this  terrible  animal,  which  chiefly  resides 
in  the  waters  of  that  river,  is  above  seventeen 
feet  lortg  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tall ;  above  sixteen  feet  in 
circumference  round  the  body,  and  above 
seven  feet  high :  the  head  is  near  four  feet 
long,  and  above  nine  feet  in  circumference. 
The  jaws  open  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the 
cutting-teeth,  of  which  it  hath  four  in  each 
jaw,  are  above  a  foot  long.' 

Its  feet,  in  some  measure,  resemble  those 
of  the  elephant,  and  are  divided  into  four 
parts.     The  tail  is  short,  flat,  and  pointed; 


on  the  least  alarm;  but  if  opposed,  assuming  a  bold  and 
determined  front.  The  male  and  female  are  said  to 
present  the  same  general  appearance. 

The  living  subject  of  Mr  Hodgson's  description  pre- 
sented none  of  those  formidable  attributes  with  whicii 
the  tales  of  the  Bhoteas  had  clothed  the  chiru.  In  form 
and  sixB  he  offered  the  common  character  of  the  ante- 
lope tribe,  lived  chiefly  on  grass,  and  did  not  seem  dis- 
satisfied with  his  captivity,  although  his  panting  showed 
that  even  the  climate  of  Nepal  was  oppressive  to  him; 
he  at  length  sunk  under  a  temperature  which  rarely  ex- 
ceeded 80^  as  a  nuximum  at  the  commencement  of  the 
hot  weather.  Although  timid,  and  ou  his  guard  against 
the  approach  of  strangers,  he  would,  when  warily  laid 
hold  of,  submit  patiently  to  handling. 

The  general  form  of  the  animal  was  graceful,  like 
that  of  other  antelopes,  and  was  adorned  with  their 
matchless  eye.  His  coloiu*  was  reddish  or  fawn  on  the 
upper,  and  white  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  His 
distinguishing  characters  were,  flrst,  long,  sharp,  black 
horns,  having  a  wavy,  triple  curvature,  with  circular 
rings  towaids  their  base,  which  projected  more  before 
than  behind ;  and,  secondly,  two  tufts  of  hair  projecting 
on  the  outer  side  of  each  nostril,  together  with  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  bristles  about  the  nose  and  mouth,  and 
which  gave  to  his  head  a  somewhat  thickened  appear- 
ance. The  hair  of  the  animal  resembles  in  texture 
that  of  all  the  trans-Himalayah  animals  which  Mr 
Hodgson  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  being 
harsh  and  of  a  hollow  appearance.  "It  was  about  two 
inches  long,  and  so  thick  as  to  present  to  the  hand  a 
sense  of  solidity ;  and  beneath  lay  a  spare  fleece  of  the 
w^^t  vfooV'—'jireana  of  Science,  1828. 

^  The  head  of  a  hippopotamus  has  recently  been 
brought  to  England,  with  all  the  flesh  about  it,  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation.  This  amphibious  animal  was  har- 
pooned while  in  combat  with  a  crocodile,  in  a  lake  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  head  measures  near  fom* 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  in  circumference:  the  jaws 
open  two  feet  wide,  and  the  cutting-teeth,  of  which  it  has 
four  in  each  jaw,  are  above  a  foot  long  and  four  inches 
in  circumference.  Its  ears  are  not  bigger  than  a  ter- 
rier's, and  are  much  about  the  same  shape.  This  for- 
midable and  terrific  creature,  when  full-grown,  measures 
about  seventeen  feet  long  from  the  extremity  of  the 
snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  above  sixteen  feet  in 
circumference  round  the  body,  and  stands  above  seven 
feet  high.  It  runs  with  astonishing  swiftness  for  its 
great  bulk  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  not 
with  as  much  ease  on  land.  When  excited,  it  puts 
forth  its  full  strength,  whicli  is  prodigious.    At  one 
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the  hide  is  amazingly  thick »  and  though  not 
capable  of  turning  a  musket-ball,  is  impene- 
trable to  the  blow  of  a  sabre;  the  body  is 
covered  over  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  of  a 
whitish  colour.  The  whole  figure  of  the  ani- 
mal is  something  between  that  of  an  ox  and 
a  hog,  and  its  cry  is  something  between  the 
bellowing  of  the  one  and  the  grunting  of  the 
other. 

This  animal,  however,  though  so  terribly 
furnished  for  war,  seems  no  way  disposed  to 
make  use  of  its  prodigious  strength  against  an 
eoual  enemy ;  it  chiefly  resides  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa,  the 
Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zara ;  there  it  leads 
an  indolent  kind  of  life,  and  seems  seldom 
disposed  for  action,  except  when  excited  by 
the  calls  of  hunger.  Upon  such  occasions, 
three  or  four  of  them  are  often  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  near  some  cataract,  forming 
a  kind  of  line,  and  seizin?  upon  such  fish  as 
are  forced  down  by  the  violence  of  the  stream.* 

In  that  element  they  pursue  their  prey 
with  great  swiftness  and  perseverance ;  they 
swim  with  much  force,  and  remain  at  the 
bottom  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  without 
rising  to  take  breath.  They  traverse  the 
bottom  of  the  stream,  as  if  walking  upon  land, 
and  make  a  terrible  devastation  where  they 
find  plenty  of  prey.  But  it  often  happens, 
that  this  animal's  fishy  food  is  not  supplied  in 
sufficient  abundance ;  it  is  then  forced  to  come 
upon  land,  where  it  is  an  awkward  and  un- 
wieldv  stranger ;  it  moves  but  slowly,  and  as 
it  seldom  forsakes  the  margin  of  the  river,  it 
sinks  at  every  step  it  takes ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  forced  by  famine  up  into  the  higher 
grounds,  where  it  commits  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  plantations  of  the  helpless  natives, 
who  see  their  possessions  destroyed,  without 
daring  to  resist  their  invader.  Their  chief 
method  is  by  lighting  fires,  striking  drums, 
and  raising  a  cry  to  frighten  it  back  to  its 
favourite  element;  and  as  it  is  extremely 
timorous  upon  land,  they  generally  succeed 
in  their  endeavours.  But  if  they  happen  to 
wound,  or  otherwise  irritate  it  too  closely,  it 
then  becomes  formidable  to  all  that  oppose  it: 
it  overturns  whatever  it  meets,  and  brings 
forth  all  its  strength,  which  it  seemed  not  to 
have  discovered  before  that  dangerous  occa- 
sion. It  possesses  the  same  inoffensive  dis- 
position in  its  favourite  element,  that  it  is 
found  to  have  upon  land  ;  it  is  never  found  to 
attack  the  mariners  in  their  boats  as  they  go 
up  or  down  the  stream ;  but  should  they  in- 

tima  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Nile,  but  now  it  is 
no  where  to  be  found  in  that  river,  except  tbove  the 
CstaracU. — Mag.  Nai.  Hitt, 

1  The  hippopotamus  is  herbirorous,  and  feeds  only  on 
roots  and  succulent  stems  of  large  aquatic  plants.  One 
frpecies  only  is  known. 


advertently  strike  against  it,  or  otherwise  dis- 
turb its  repose,  there  is  much  danger  of  its 
sending  them  at  once  to  the  bottom.  *'  I 
have  seen,"  says  a  mariner,  as  we  find  it  in 
Dampier,  ''one  of  these  animals  open  its 
jaw,  and  seizing  a  boat  between  its  teeth,  at 
once  bite  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom.  I  have 
seen  it,  upon  another  occasion,  place  itself 
under  one  of  our  boats,  and  rising  under  it, 
overset  it,  with  six  men  who  were  in  it ;  who, 
however,  happily  received  no  other  injury." 
Such  is  the  great  strength  of  this  animal ;  and 
from  hence,  probably,  the  imagination  has 
been  willing  to  match  it  in  combat  against 
others  more  fierce,  and  equally  formidable. 
The  crocodile  and  shark  have  been  said  to 
engage  with  it,  and  yield  an  easy  victory  ; 
but  as  the  shark  is  only  found  at  sea,  and  the 
hippopotamus  never  ventures  beyond  the  mouth 
of  fresh-water  rivers,  it  is  most  probable  that 
these  engagements  never  occurred;  it  some- 
times happens,  indeed,  that  the  princes  of 
Africa  amuse  themselves  with  combats,  on 
their  fresh- water  lakes,  between  this  and  other 
formidable  animals;  but  whether  the  rhino, 
ceros  or  the  crocodile  are  of  this  number,  we 
have  not  been  particularly  informed.  If  this 
animal  be  attacked  on  land,  and  find  itself 
incapable  of  vengeance  from  the  swiftness  of 
its  enemy,  it  immediately  returns  to  the  river, 
where  it  plunges  in  head  foremost,  and,  after 
a  short  time,  rises  to  the  surface,  loudly  bel- 
lowing, either  to  invite  or  intimidate  the 
enemy ;  but  though  the  negroes  will  venture 
to  attack  the  shark  or  the  crocodile  in  their 
natural  element,  and  there  destroy  them,  they 
are  too  well  apprised  of  the  force  of  the  hippo- 
potamus to  engage  it ;  this  animal,  therefore^ 
continues  the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  river, 
and  all  others  fly  from  its  approach,  or  be 
come  an  easy  prey. 

As  the  hippopotamus  lives  upon  fish  and 
vegetables,  so  it  is  probable  the  flesh  of  ter- 
restrial animals  may  be  equally  grateful ;  the 
natives  of  Africa  assert,  that  it  has  often  been 
found  to  devour  children  and  other  creatures 
that  it  was  able  to  surprise  upon  land;  yet,  as 
it  moves  but  slowly,  almost  every  creature,  en- 
dued with  a  common  share  of  swiftness,  is 
able  to  escape  it;  and  this  animal,  therefore, 
seldom  ventures  from  the  river  side,  but  when 
pressed  by  the  necessities  of  hunger,  or  of 
bringing  lorth  its  young. 

The  female  always  comes  upon  land  to 
bring  forth,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  sel- 
dom produces  above  one  at  a  time.  Upon 
this  occasion  these  animals  are  particularly 
timorous,  and  dread  the  approach  of  a  terres- 
trial enemy  ;  the  instant  the  parent  hears  the 
slightest  noise  it  dashes  into  the  stream,  and 
the  young  one  is  seen  to  follow  it  with  equal 
alacritv. 
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The  young  ones  are  said  to  be  excellent 
eating;  but  the  negroes,  to  whom  nothing 
that  has  life  comes  amiss,  find  an  equal  deli- 
cacy in  the  old.  Dr  Pococke  has  seen  their 
flesh  sold  in  the  shambles  like  beef;  and  it 
is  said  that  their  breast,  in  particular,  is  as 
delicate  eating  as  veal.  As  for  the  rest,  these 
animals  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  as 
they  produce  very  fiist,  their  flesh  might  sup- 
ply  the  countries  where  they  are  found,  could 
those  barbarous  regions  produce  more  expert 
huntsmen.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  this  creature,  which  was  once  in  such 
plenty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  now  wholly 
unknown  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  no  where 
to  be  found  in  that  river  except  above  the  ca- 
taracts. 


CHAP.  V. 

TUE  CABfEIiOPABD,  [OR  QIRAFFJE.] 

(SeePiat€Xir.fy,9.) 

Wkre  we  to  be  told  of  an  animal  so  tall, 
that  a  man  on  horseback  could  with  ease  ride 
under  its  belly,  without  stooping,  we  should 
hardly  give  credit  to  the  relation ;  yet  of  this 
extraordinary  size  is  the  camelopard,  an  ani- 
mal  that  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and 
the  accounts  of  which  are  so  well  ascertained, 
that  we  cannot  deny  our  assent  to  their  author- 
ity.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  creature's  size,  and  the  oddity  of 
its  formation.  It  exhibits  somewhat  the  slen- 
der shape  of  the  deer,  or  the  camel,  but  is  des. 
titute  of  their  symmetry,  or  their  easy  power 
of  motion.  The  head  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  deer,  with  two  round  horns,  near 
a  foot  long,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  it  sheds 
as  deer  are  found  to  do ;  its  neck  resembles 
that  of  a  horse  ;  its  legs  and  feet  those  of  the 
deer,  but  with  this  extraordinary  difference, 
that  the  fore-legs  are  near  twice  as  long  as  the 
hinder.  As  these  creatures  have  been  found 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  ten  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  so  allowing  three 
feet,  for  the  depth  of  the  body,  seven  leet  re- 
mains, which  is  hiffh  enough  to  admit  a  man 
TQOuuted  on  a  middle-sized  horse.  The  hinder 
part,  however,  b  much  lower,  so  that  when 
the  animal  appears  standing,  at  rest,  it  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  -dog  sitting ; 
and  this  formation  of  its  legs  gives  it  an  awk- 
ward and  a  laborious  motion,  which,  though 
swift,  must  yet  be  tiresome.  For  this  reason 
the  camelopard  is  an  animal  very  rarely 
found,  and  only  finds  refuee  in  the  most  in- 
ternal desert  regions  of  Africa.  The  dimen- 
sions of  a  young  one,  as  they  were  accurately 


taken  by  a  person  who  examined  its  skin, 
that  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
were  found  to  be  as  follows :  the  length  of  the 
head  was  one  foot  eight  inches  ;  the  height  of 
the  fore-leg,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  was  ten  feet;  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  top  of  the  head  was  seven ;  the  height  of 
the  hind-leg  was  eight  feet  five  inches  ;  and 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail  was  just  seven  feet  long. 

No  animal,  either  from  its  disposition,  or 
its  formation,  seems  less  fitted  for  a  state  of 
natural  hostility ;  its  horns  are  blunt,  and  even 
knobbed  at  the  ends  ;  its  teeth  are  made  en- 
tirely for  vegetable  pasture;  its  skin  is  beauti- 
fully speckled  with  brown  spots,  upon  a  whit- 
ish ground;  it  is  timorous  and  harmless,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  great  size,  rather  flies 
from,  than  resists,  the  slightest  enemy ;  it  par- 
takes very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  camel, 
which  it  so  nearly  resembles  f  it  lives  entirely 
upon  vegetables,  and  wh^  grazing,  is  obliged 
to  spread  its  fore-legs  very  wide  in  order  to 
reach  its  pasture ;  its  motion  is  a  kind  of  pace, 
two  legs  on  each  side  moving  at  the  same 
time,  whereas  in  other  animals  they  move 
transversely.  It  often  lies  down  with  its 
belly  to  the  earth,  and,  like  the  camel,  has  a 
callous  substance  upon  its  breast,  which,  when 
reposed,  defends  it  from  injury.  This  ani- 
mal was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  has  been 
very  rarely  seen  in  Europe.  One  of  them 
was  sent  from  the  East  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  in  the  year  1559  ;  but  they  have 
often  been  seen  tame  at  Grand  Cairo  in 
Egypt ;  and,  I  am  told,  there  are  two  there 
at  present  When  ancient  Rome  was  in  its 
splendour,  Pompey  exhibited  at  one  time  no 
less  than  ten  upon  the  theatre.  It  was  the 
barbarous  pleasure  of  the  people,  at  that  time, 
to  see  the  most  terrible,  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary animals,  produced  in  combat  against 
each  other.  The  lion,  the  lynx,  the  tiger, 
the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  were  all  let 
loose  promiscuously,  and  were  seen  to  inflict 
indiscriminate  destruction.^ 


*  It  >vas  not  till  within  the  last  fifly  years  that  we  ob- 
tained  any  very  precise  notions  of  the  form  and  habits  of 
the  camelopard  or  girafle ;  and  we  principally  owe  them 
to  Le  Vaillant,  who  saw  the  animal  in  a  natural  state, 
and  whose  narrative  was  originally  considered,  in  some 
degree,  fabulous,  but  its  accuracy  has  since  been  abund. 
antly  confirmed. 

"The  girafTe  ruminates/'  he  says,  "as  every  animal 
does  that  possesses,  at  the  same  time,  horns  and  cloven 
feet.  It  graces  also  in  the  same  way,  but  nol  often, 
because  the  country  which  it  inhabits  has  little  pastu- 
rage. Its  ordinary  food  is  the  leaf  of  a  sort  of  mimosa, 
called  by  the  naUvee  kanaap,  and  by  the  colonists, 
kameel-domm.  This  tree  being  only  found  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Namaquas,  may  probably  afford  a  reason  why 
the  girafTe  is  there  fixed,  and  why  he  is  not  seen  in  those 
regions  of  Southern  Africa  where  the  tree  does  not 
grow,     DoubUess,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  his  body  is 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THE  CAMBL  ANB  TUB  DBOMSDARr.> 

(fbr  reprueniatum  of  BacMan  Camel,  jm  Piaie  XIII, 
fi9'  62.) 

Thbab  names  do  not  make  two  distinct  kinds, 
but  are  only  given  to  a  variety  of  the  same 
animal,  which  has,  however,  subsisted  time 

the  head.     The  mouth  is  nnall ;  the  eyes  are  briUiant, 
and  full.     Between  the  eyes,  and  above  the  oose,  is  a 
svielling,  very  prominent  and  well  defined.     This  pro. 
minence  is  not  a  fleshy  excrescence,  but  an  enlargement 
of  the  bony  substance ;  and  it  seems  to  be  similar  to  the 
two  little  lumps,  or  protuberances,  with  which  the  top 
of  his  head  is  armed,  and  which,  being  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  spring,  on  each  side,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  mane.     His  tongue  is  rough,  and  terminates  in  a 
point.     The  two  jaws  have,  on  each  side,  six  molar 
teeth ;  but  the  lower  jaw  has,  beyond  these,  eight  incisire 
teeth,  while  the  upper  jaw  has  none.    The  hoofs,  which 
are  cleft,  and  have  no  nails,  resemble  those  of  the  ox. 
We  may  remark,  at  first  sight,  that  those  of  the  fore 
feet  are  larger  than  those  of  the  hind.     The  leg  is  very 
slender,  but  the  knees  have  a  prominence,  because  the 
animal  kneels  when  he  lies  down.      There  is  also  a 
larger  callosity  on  the  breast,  which  would  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  he  generally  rests  on  that  part. 

"  If  I  had  not  myself  kiUed  the  girafl'e,  I  should  have 
believed,  as  have  many  naturalists,  that  the  fore  legs 
are  much  longer  than  the  hind.     This  is  an  error;  for 
the  legs  have,  in  general,  the  proportion  of  those  of  other 
quadrupeds.     I  say  in  general,  because  in  this  genus 
there  are  varieties,  as  there  are  in  animals  of  the  same 
species.      Thus,  for  example,  mares  are  lower  before 
than  stallions  of  an  equal  height.     What  has  led  to  this 
error,  as  to  the  diflereoce  between  the  legs  of  the  giraffe, 
is  the  height  of  the  withers,  whicht  according  to  the  ani- 
mal's age,  may  exceed  the  height  of  the  rump,  by  six- 
teen or  twenty  inches,  and  which  disproportion,  when  we 
see  it  at  a  distance,  must  have  led  to  the  belief  that  its 
legs  are  longer  before  than  behind.    .....     His 

defence,  as  that  of  the  horse  and  other  hoofed  animals, 
consists  in  kicks;  and  his  hinder  limbs  are  so  light,  and 
his  blows  so  rapid,  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them. 
They  are  sufficient  for  his  defence  against  the  lion.    He 
never  employs  his  horns  in  resisting  any  attack.  .... 

The  girafles,  male  and  female,  resemble  each  oUier  in 
their  exterior,  in  their  youth.  Their  obtuse  horns  are 
then  terminated  by  a  knot  of  long  hair :  the  female  pre- 
serves this  peculiarity  some  time,  but  the  male  loses  it 
at  the  age  of  three  years.  The  hide,  which  is  at  first 
of  a  light  red,  becomes  of  a  deeper  colour  as  the  animal 
advances  in  age,  and  is  at  length  of  a  yellow  brown  in 
the  female,  and  of  a  brown  approaching  to  black  in  the 
male.  By  this  difference  of  colour  the  male  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  female  at  a  distance.  The  skin 
varies  in  both  sexes,  as  to  the  distribution  and  form  of 
the  spots.  The  female  is  not  so  high  as  the  male,  and 
the  prominence  of  the  front  is  not  so  marked.  She  has 
four  teats.  According  to  the  account  of  the  natives,  she 
goes  vrith  young  about  twelve  month.*,  and  has  one  at  a 
birth." 

*  These  quadrupeds  have  six  front  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw,  which  are  rather  thin  and  broad:  the  canine  teeth 
are  a  little  remote  from  the  rest;  in  the  upper  jaw  there 
are  three,  in  the  lower  two:  the  upper  lip  divided ;  and 
there  are  no  horn?. 


immemorial.  The  principal,  and  perhaps  the 
only  sensible  difference,  by  which  those  two 
races  are  distinguished,  consists  in  this,  that 
the  camel  has  two  bunches  upon  his  back, 


In  1835,  four  girafies  were  brought  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  London  by  M.  Thibaut,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  them. 

"  The  first  run  of  the  giraffe,"  he  says,  <'  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  The  swiftest  horse,  if  unacci»tomed  to  the 
desert,  could  not  come  up  with  it  unle«8  with  extreme 
difficulty.  The  Arabs  accustom  their  coursers  to  hun- 
ger and  to  fatigue ;  milk  generally  serves  them  for  food, 
and  gives  them  power  to  continue  their  exertions  during 
a  very  long  run.  If  the  giraffe  reaches  a  mountain,  it 
passes  the  heights  with  rapidity:  its  feet,  which  are  like 
those  of  a  goat,  endow  it  with  the  dexterity  of  that  ani- 
mal;  it  bounds  over  ravines  with  incredible  power; 
horses  cannot,  in  such  situations,  compete  with  it. 

«The  giraffe  is  fond  of  a  wooded  country.  The 
leaves  of  trees  are  its  principal  food.  Its  conformation 
allows  of  its  reaching  their  fnr«. 


"  The  girafle  eau  with  great  delicacy  and  takes  its 
food  leaf  by  leaf,  collecting  them  from  the  trees  by 
means  of  its  tongue.  It  rejects  the  thorns,  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  the  camel.  Great  care  is  required 
for  its  preservation,  and  especially  great  cleanliness. 

''  It  is  extremely  fond  oi  society,  and  is  very  sensible. 
I  have  observed  one  of  them  shed  tears  when  it  no 
longer  saw  its  companions,  or  the  persons  who  were  in 
tha  habit  of  attending  to  it. 

"  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  collect  five  individuals  at 
Kordofan ;  but  the  cold  weather  of  December,  1834, 
killed  four  of  them  in  the  desert  on  the  route  to  Don. 
golah,  my  point  of  departure  for  Bebbah.  Only  one 
was  preserved ;  this  was  the  first  specimen  that  I  oh- 
tained,  and  the  one  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
After  twenty-two  days  in  the  desert,  I  reached  Don- 
golah  on  the  6th  of  January,  1835. 

"  Unwilling  to  return  to  Cairo  without  being  really 
useful  to  the  society,  and  being  actually  at  Dongolah,  I 
determined  on  resuming  the  pursuit  of  giraffes.  I  re- 
mained for  three  months  in  the  desert,  crossing  it  in  all 
directions.  Arabs  in  whom  I  could  confide  accom- 
panied me,  and  our  course  was  through  districts  desti- 
tute of  everything.  We  had  to  dread  the  Arabs  of 
Darfour,  of  which  country  I  saw  the  first  mountain. 
We  were  successful  in  our  researches.  I  obtained  three 
giraffes,  smaller  than  the  one  I  already  possessed.  Ex- 
perience suggested  to  me  the  means  of  preserving  them. 

"  Another  trial  was  reserved  for  me:^-that  of  trans, 
porting  the  animals,  by  bark,  from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  and  Malta.  Providence  has  enabled  me  to 
surmount  all  difficulties.  The  most  that  they  suflered 
was  at  sea,  during  their  passage,  which  lasted  twenty- 
four  days,  with  the  weather  very  tempestuous. 

« I  arrived  at  MalU  on  the  81st  of  November.  We 
were  there  detamed  in  quarantine  for  twenty-five  days. 
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whereas  the  dromedary  has  but  one  ;  the  lat- 
ter, also,  is  neither  so  large,  nor  so  strong,  as 
the  camel.  These  two  races,  however,  pro- 
duce with  each  other,  and  the  mixed  breed 
formed  between  them  is  considered  the  best, 
the  most  patient,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
of  all  the  kind.' 

Of  the  two  varieties,  the  dromedary  is  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  the  camel  being  scarce- 
ly found,  except  in  Turkey,  and  the  coimtries 
of  the  Levant ;  while  the  other  is  found  spread 
over  all  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  southern 

Rfter  which,  through  the  kind  care  of  Mr  Bourchier, 
these  valuable  animals  were  placed  in  a  good  situation, 
where  nothing  is  wanting  for  their  comfort.  With  the 
riew  of  prepiuing  them  for  the  temperature  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  will  eventually  be  removed,  I  have 
not  thought  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  clothed. 
During  the  last  week  the  cold  has  been  much  greater 
than  they  have  hitherto  experienced;  but  they  have, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  Bourchier,  everything 
that  can  be  desired. 

'*  These  four  giraffes,  three  males  and  one  female,  are 
so  interesting  and  so  beautiful,  that  I  shall  exert  myself 
to  the  utmost  to  be  of  use  to  them.  It  is  possible  that 
they  may  breed ;  already  1  observe  in  them  some  ten- 
dency towards  mutual  attachment.  They  are  capable  of 
walking  for  six  hours  a-day  without  the  slightest  &tigue. 
—G.  T." 

To  convey  these  beautiful  animals  from  Malta  to 
London,  the  society  made  arrangements  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Manchester  steam-vessel,  engaged  at  that 
time  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  to  pro- 
ceed, after  her  discharge  at  Lisbon,  to  Malta,  and  there 
take  them  on  board,  proper  accommodations  having  been 
fitted  up  for  them.  By  this  vessel  they  arrived  in  Lon- 
don on  the  23rd  of  May,  and  were  placed  in  a  tempo- 
rary place  of  security,  whence  in  the  early  part  of  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  at  about  three  o'clock,  they  set 
out  to  walk  to  their  final  destination,  the  gardens  in 
Regent's  Park.  Accompanied  by  M.  Thibaut,  and 
several  Nubian  attendants,  they  proceeded  quietlv  along, 
led  by  halters,  without  evincing  the  least  show  of  resist- 
ance or  alarm;  indeed  their  gentleness  and  docility  were 
beyond  expectation.  Few  persons  at  that  early  hour 
were  abroad,  but  those  who  met  them  on  the  road  gazed 
with  wonder  on  the  novel  spectacle — four  tall  strange 
animals  moving  along,  or  every  now  and  then  stopping 
to  gaze  around  them,  stretching  out  their  long  necks  to 
their  full  extent,  led  by  Nubian  keepers,  dressed  in  their 
Abyssinian  costume,  together  with  a  mingled  retinue  of 
attendants,  the  whole  forming  a  singular  and  striking 
cavalcade.  Arrived  at  the  ^urdens  they  entered  their 
dwelling  without  the  slightest  difficulty;  nor  did  the 
novelty  of  their  situation,  or  the  presence  of  strangei-s, 
in  the  least  disturb  them.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  gentleness  thus  manifested  arose  from  weakness  or 
fatigue ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  in  excellent  health 
and  condition,  with  their  spotted  coats  smooth  and 
glossy,  and  as  playful  as  fawns,  animation  sparkling  in 
their  large  dark  eyes,  and  every  action  evincing  ease 
and  activity.  Their  walk  is  quick,  and  they  get  over 
the  ground  well,  but  there  is  something  apparently  awk- 
ward in  their  pace,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  body, 
and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  hind  feet  passing  the 
fore  feet  by  two  hands'  breadth  at  every  step,  and  that 
a  little  to  the  outside,  while  the  neck  is  carried  oblique, 
ly,  the  line  of  direction  running  from  the  haunches  to 
the  withers,  and  thence  forward  to  the  head  without  any 
angle. 

>  Camels  are  of  two  species.     That  with  one  hump. 


parts  of  Africa,  Persia,  Tartary,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  eastern  Indies.  Thus,  the  one  in. 
habitfl  an  immense  tract  of  country,  the  other, 
in  comparison,  is  confined  to  a  province;  the 
one  inhabits  the  sultry  countries  of  the  torrid 
7X)ne,  the  other  delights  in  a  warm,  but  not  a 
burning  climate ;  neither,  however,  can  sub- 
sist,  or  propagate,  in  the  variable  climates 
toward  the  north ;  they  seem  formed  for  those 
countries  where  shrubs  are  plenty,  and  water 
scarce  ;  where  they  can  travel  along  the  sandy 
desert  without  being  impeded  by  rivers,  and 


which  is  represented  below,  is  the  Arabian  camel,  and 


is  usually  called  the  dromedary.  The  species  with  tiro 
humps  is  the  Bactrian  camel.  (See  PUte  XIIT.  fig.  62.) 
The  Asiatics  and  Africans  distinguish  as  dromedaries 
those  camels  which  are  used  for  riding.  There  is  no 
essential  difference  in  the  species,  but  only  in  the  breed. 
The  camel  of  the  heavy  caravan,  the  baggage  camel, 
may  be  compared  to  the  dray-horse ;  the  dromedary  to 
the  hunter,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  race- horse. 
Messengers  on  dromedaries,  according  to  Burckhardt, 
have  gone  from  Daraou  to  Berber  in  eight  days,  whiJu 
he  was  twenty-two  days  with  the  caravan  on  the  same 
journey.  Mr  Jackson,  in  his  account  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  tells  a  romantic  story  of  a  swift  dromedary, 
whose  natural  pace  was  accelerated  in  sn  extraordinary 
manner  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  rider:  **  Talking  with 
an  Arab  of  Suse,  on  the  subject  of  these  fleet  camels, 
and  the  desert  horse,  he  assured  me  that  he  knew  • 
young  man  who  was  passionately  food  of  a  lovely  giri, 
whom  nothing  would  satisfy  but  some  oranges;  these 
were  not  to  be  procured  at  Mogadore,  and,  as  the  lady 
wanted  the  best  fruit,  nothing  less  than  Morocco  oranges 
would  satisfy  her.  The  Arab  mounted  his  heirie  at 
dawn  of  day,  went  to  Morocco  (about  m^e  hundred  miles 
from  Mogadore),  purchased  the  oranges,  and  returned 
that  night  after  the  gates  were  shut,  but  sent  the  oranges 
to  the  lady  by  a  guard  of  one  of  the  batteries." 

The  training  of  the  camels  to  bear  burthens,  in  the 
countries  of  the  East,  has  not  been  fninut0fy  described 
by  any  traveller.  M.  Brue,  who,  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  a  French  commercial  company  at  Senegal,  says, 
**  soon  after  a  camel  is  bom,  the  Moors  tie  his  feet 
under  his  belly,  and  having  thrown  a  large  cloth  over 
his  back,  put  heavy  stonee  at  each  comer  of  the  cloth, 
which  rests  on  the  ground.  They  in  this  manner  ac- 
custom him  to  receive  the  heaviest  loads."  Both  an- 
cient and  modem  authors  agree  tolerably  ^vell  in  their 
accounts  of  the  load  which  a  camel  can  carry.  Sandys, 
in  his  Travels  in  the  Holy  Laud,  says,  «six  hundred 
weight  is  his  ordinary  load,  yet  will  he  carry  a  thousand.' 
The  caravans  are  distinguished  as  li^kt  or  heavy,  ac- 
cording to  the  load  which  the  camels  bear.  The  aver- 
age loMi  of  the  heavy,  or  slow.going  camel,  as  stated  by 
Major  Rennell,  who  investigated  their  rate  of  travelling 
with  great  accuracy,  is  from  600  to  600  lbs.  Burck- 
hardt says,  that  his  luggage  and  provisions  weighing  only 
2  cwt.,  and  his  camel  being  capable  of  carrying  6  cwt) 
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find  food  at  expected  distances ;  such  a  coun- 
try  is  Arabia,  and  this,  of  all  others,  seems 
the  most  adapted  to  the  support  and  produc- 
tion of  this  animal 

The  camel  is  the  roost  temperate  of  all  ani- 
mals,  and  it  can  continue  to  travel  several  days 
without  drinking.  In  those  vast  deserts, 
where  the  earth  is  everywhere  dry  and  sandy, 
where  there  are  neither  birds  nor  beasts, 
neither  insects  nor  vegetables,  where  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  hills  of  sand  and  heaps  of 
stone,  there  the  camel  travels,  posting  forward, 
without  requiring  either  drink  or  pasture,  and 
is  often  found  six  or  seven  days  without  any 
sustenance  whatsoever.  Its  feet  are  formed 
for  travelling  upon  sand,  and  utterly  unfit  for 
moist  or  marshy  places ;  the  inhabitants,  there- 
fore, find  a  most  useful  assistant  in  this  ani. 
mal,  where  no  other  could  subsist,  and  by  its 
means  cross  those  deserts  with  safety,  which 
would  be  unpassable  by  any  other  method  of 
conveyance. 

An  animal,  thus  formed  for  a  sandy  and 
desert  region,  cannot  be  propagated  in  one  of 
a  different  nature.  Many  vain  efforts  have 
been  tried  to  propagate  the  camel  in  Spain-; 
they  have  been  transported  into  America,  but 
have  multiplied  in  neither.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  they  may  be  brought  into  these  countries, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  produce  there; 
but  the  care  of  keeping  them  is  so  great,  and 
the  accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed,  from 
the  changeablenessof  the  climate,  are  so  many, 
that  they  cannot  answer  the  care  of  keeping. 
In  a  few  years  also  they  are  seen  to  degener- 
ate ;  their  strength  and  their  patience  for- 
sake them  ;  and  instead  of  making  the  riches, 
they  become  the  burden  of  their  keepers.* 


he  sold  him,  contracting  for  the  transport  of  hfs  Iv^gage 
across  the  desert.  The  camel  sometimes  carries  large 
panniers,  filled  with  heavy  goods ;  sometimes  bales  are 
strapped  on  his  back,  fastened  either  with  cordage  made 
of  Uie  palm-tree,  or  leathern  thongs;  and  sometimes 
two,  or  more,  will  bear  a  sort  of  litter,  in  which  women 
and  children  ride  ^vith  considerable  ease. 

1  Of  all  animals,  the  camel  perhaps  is  most  exactly 
adapted  both  to  those  peculiar  regions  of  the  earth  in 
which  it  is  principally  if  not  exclusively  found,  and  to 
those  purposes  for  which  it  is  usually  employed  by  man: 
to  whose  wants  indeed  it  is  so  completely  accommodated, 
and  apparently  so  incapable  of  existing  without  his 
superintendence,  that  while  on  the  one  huad  we  find  the 
camel  described  in  the  earliest  records  of  history,  and 
in  every  subsequent  period,  as  in  a  state  of  subjugation 
to  man,  and  employed  lor  precisely  the  same  purposes  as 
.at  the  present  day:  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  'species  has  ever  existed  in  a  wild  or  indepen- 
dent state. 

With  scarcely  any  natural  means  of  defence,  and 
nearly  useless  in  the  scheme  of  creation  (as  far  as  we 
can  judge),  unless  as  the  slave  of  man,  it  forms  a  remarlc- 
abie  parallel  to  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  other  of  the  ru- 
minating species ;  which  are  also  rarely,  if  ever,  found, 
but  under  the  protection  of  man,  and  to  that  protection 
are  Indebted,  indeed,  for  their  existence  as  a  distinct 

VOL,  I, 


But  it  is  very  different  in  Arabia,  and 
those  countries  where  the  camel  is  turned  to 
useful  purposes.  It  is  there  considered  as  a 
sacred  animal,  without  whose  help  the  natives 


species.  Let  us  compare,  then,  the  form  and  structure, 
and  moral  qualities  of  the  camel,  with  the  local  charac- 
ter of  the  regions  in  which  it  is  principally  found ;  and 
with  the  nature  of  the  services  exacted  of  it  by  man. 

The  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  are  the  classical  country 
of  the  camel ;  but  it  is  also  extensively  employed  in 
various  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  north  of  Africa; 
and  the  constant  communication  that  exists  between 
the  tribes  which  border  on  the  intervening  sea  of  sand, 
could  only  be  maintained  by  an  animal  possessing  such 
qualities  as  characterise  the  camel — '*  the  ship  of  the 
desert,"  as  it  has  emphatically  been  called.  Laden 
with  the  various  kinds  of  merchandise  which  are  the  ob- 
ject  of  commerce  in  that  region  of  the  world,  and  of 
which  a  part  often  passes  firom  the  most  easterly  coun- 
tries of  Asia  to  the  extreme  limits  of  western  Europe, 
and  from  thence  even  across  the  Atlantic  to  America, 
this  extraordinary  animal  pursues  its  steady  course  over 
burning  sands  during  many  successive  weel(s.  And  not 
only  is  it  satisfied  with  the  scanty  herbage  which  it 
gathen  by  the  way,  but  often  passes  many  days  without 
meeting  with  a  single  spring  of  water  in  which  to  slake 
iU  thirsL 

In  explanation  of  its  fitness  as  a  beast  of  burden,  for 
such  tracts  of  sand,  its  feet  and  its  stomach  are  the 
points  in  its  structuie  which  are  principally  calculated 
to  arrest  our  attention  :  and  its  feet  are  not  less  remark, 
ably  accommodated  to  the  road  over  which  it  travels, 
than  is  the  structure  of  its  stomach  to  the  drought  of  the 
region  through  which  that  road  passes.  The  foot  of  the 
camel,  in  fact,  is  so  formed  that  the  animal  would  be 
incapable  of  travelling,  with  any  ease  or  steadiness,  over 
either  a  rough  or  a  stony  sudiMe;  and  equally  incapable 
is  it  of  travelling  for  any  long  continuance  over  moist 
ground,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  produced  in 
its  limbs  from  the  effect  of  moisture.  It  Is  observed  by 
Cuvier,  that  tnese  circumstances  in  its  physical  history, 
and  not  the  incapability  of  t>earing  a  colder  temperature, 
account  for  the  fact,  that,  while  the  sheep,  the  ox,  the 
dog,  the  hone,  and  some  other  species,  have  accompan- 
ied the  migrations  of  man,  from  his  aboriginal  seat  in 
central  Asia  to  every  inhabitable  part  of  the  globe,  the 
camel  still  adheree  to  the  desert 

And  now  observe  how  Its  interior  structure  meets  the 
difficulty  of  a  region  where  water  is  rarely  found.  As 
in  the  case  of  all  other  animals  which  ruminate  or  chew 
the  cud,  the  stomach  of  the  camel  consists  of  several 
compartments;  of  which  one  is  divided  into  numerous 
distinct  cells,  capable  of  collectively  containing  such  a 
quantity  of  water  as  is  sufficient  kt  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption  of  the  animal  during  many  days.  And,  as 
opportunities  occur,  the  camel  instinctively  replenishes 
this  reservoir,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  sustain  a  degree  of 
external  drought,  which  would  be  destructive  to  all 
other  animals  but  such  as  have  a  similar  structure. 

Of  the  two  species  of  camel,  the  Bactrian  and  Ara- 
bian,  the  latter  is  that  with  the  history  of  which  we  are 
best  acquainted  ;  and  though  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that,  whatever  is  said  of  the  qualities  of  the  one  might 
with  truth  be  sffirmed  of  the  other  also,  on  the  present 
occasion  whatever  is  said  Is  referable  to  the  Arabian 
species.  The  camel  not  only  consumes  less  food  than 
the  horse,  but  can  sustain  more  &tigue.  A  large  camel 
Is  capable  of  carrying  from  seven  to  twelve  hundred- 
weight, and  travelling  with  that  weight  on  its  back  at 
the  rate  of  above  ten  leagues  in  each  day.  The  small 
courier  camel,  carrying  no  weight,  will  travel  thirty 
leagues  in  each  day,  provided  the  ground  be  dry  and 
level.  Individuals  of  each  variety  will  subsist  for  eight 
3  y 
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could  neither  subsist,  traffic,  or  travel;  its 
milk  makes  a  part  of  their  nourishment ;  they 
feed  upon  its  flesh,  particularly  when  young ; 
they  clothe  themselves  with  its  hair,  which  it 
is  seen  to  moult  regularly  once  a-year ;  and  if 
they  fear  an  invading  enemy  their  camels 
serve  them  in  flight,  and  in  a  single  day  they 
are  known  to  travel  above  a  hundred  miles. 
Thus,  by  means  of  the  camel,  an  Arabian 
finds  safety  in  his  deserts  ;  all  the  armies  upon 
earth  might  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  a  flying 
squadron  of  this  country  mounted  upon  their 
camels,  and  taking  refuge  in  solitudes,  where 
nothing  interposes  to  stop  their  flight,  or  to 
force  them  to  wait  the  invader.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dreary  than  the  aspect  of  these  sandy 
plains,  that  seem  entirely  forsaken  of  life  and 
vegetation  :  wherever  the  eye  turns,  nothing 
is  presented  but  a  sterile  and  dustv  soil,  some- 
times torn  up  by  the  winds,  and  moving  in 
great  waves  along,  which,  when  viewed  from 

or  ten  succeoive  days  on  dry  tbomv  plants  ;  Imt  after 
this  period  require  more  nutritious  rood,  which  is  usu- 
ally supplied  in  the  form  of  dates  and  various  artificial 
preparations  ;  though,  if  not  so  supplied,  the  camel  will 
patiently  continue  its  course,  till  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
fat,  of  which  the  boss  on  its  back  consists,  is  absorbed ; 
whereby  that  protuberance  becomes  as  it  were  obliter- 
ated. 

The  camel  Is  equally  patient  of  thirst  as  of  hunger; 
and  this  happens,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  sup. 
ply  of  fluid  which  it  is  capable  of  obtaining  from  the  pe- 
culiar reservoir  contained  in  its  stomach.  It  possesses 
moreover  a  power  and  delicacy  in  the  sense  of  smell  (to 
that  sense  at  least  such  a  power  is  most  naturally  refer- 
able,) by  which,  after  having  thirsted  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  it  perceives  the  existence  of  water  at  a  very  con. 
siderable  distance ;  and  it  manifests  this  power  by  run- 
ning directly  to  the  point  where  the  water  exists.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  faculty  is  exerted  as  much  to  the  bene- 
fit of  their  drivers,  and  the  whole  suite  of  the  caravan, 
as  of  the  camels  themselves. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  advantages  derived  to 
man  from  the  physical  structure  and  powers  of  this  ani. 
raal;  nor  are  those  advantages  of  slight  moment  which 
are  derived  from  its  docile  and  patient  disposition.  It 
is  no  slight  advantage,  for  instance,  considering  the 
great  height  of  the  animal,  which  usually  exceeds  six 
or  seven  feet,  that  the  camel  is  easily  taught  to  bend 
doivn  its  body  on  its  limbe  in  oider  to  be  laden ;  and, 
indeed,  if  the  weight  to  be  placed  on  its  back  be  pre. 
viously  so  distributed  as  to  be  balanced  on  an  interven- 
ing yoke  of  a  convenient  form,  it  will  spontaneously 
direct  its  neck  under  the  yoke,  and  afterwards  transfer 
the  weight  to  its  back.  St  Hilaire  and  Cuvier,  from 
whom  the  substance  of  much  of  the  preceding  account 
is  taken,  assert,  that,  if  after  having  laid  down  and  re- 
ceived tlie  intended  freight,  the  camel  should  find  it 
inconveniently  heavy,  it  will  not  rise  till  a  part  has  been 
taken  off;  and  that  when  fiitigued  by  long  travel,  it  will 
proceed  more  readily  and  easily  if  the  driver  sing  some 
familiar  tune.  This,  however,  is  a  quality  not  peculiar 
to  the  camel. 

Considered  only  thus  far  in  iu  history,  the  ramel  easily 
stands  pre-eminent,  as  the  most  useful,  among  all  the 
species  of  ruminating  animals,  in  the  bodily  V  me- 
chanical services  which  it  renders  to  man;  it  is  almost 
iodeed  the  rival  of  the  horse,  even  when  compared  in  a 
general  point  of  view ;  but  more  than  its  rival  iu  its 


an  eminence,  resembles  less  the  earth  than 
tlie  ocean  ;  here  and  there  a  few  ahrabs  ap- 
pear,  that  only  teach  us  to  wish  for  the  grove — 
that  remind  us  of  the  shade  in  these  sultry 
climates,  without  affording  its  refreshment  > 
the  return  of  morning,  which,  in  other  places, 
carries  an  idea  of  cheerfulness,  here  serves 
only  to  enlighten  the  endless  and  dreary 
waste,  and  to  present  the  traveller  with  an 
unfinished  prospect  of  his  forlorn  situatioiT  : 
yet  in  this  chasm  of  nature,  by  the  help  of  the 
camel,  the  Arabian  finds  safety  and  subsis- 
tence.  There  are  here  and  there  found  spots 
of  verdure,  which,  though  remote  from  each 
other,  are,  in  a  manner,  approximated  by  the 
labour  and  industry  of  the  camel  Thus  these 
deserts,  which  present  the  stranger  with  no- 
thing but  objects  of  danger  and  sterility,  af- 
ford the  inhabitant  protection,  food,  and  lib- 
erty. The  Arabian  lives  independent  and 
tranquil  in  the  midst  of  his  solitudes  ;  and, 


particular  arena,  the  desert.  The  reindeer  assists  the 
individual  wants  of  the  Laplander  by  conveying  hi 9 
sledge  over  the  fnwen  surface  of  the  snow;  and  the  ox, 
on  a  more  eulai^ged  sosle  of  labour^  is  employed  lo  some 
countries  in  ploughing^  or  in  Uie  draught  of  heavy 
weights ;  but  the  camel  was  from  time  immemorial,  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  almost  the  sole  inter- 
medium of  the  principal  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  world,  llius  the  spices  and  other  rich  merchan- 
dise of  the  East,  being  brought  to  the  confines  of  Ara- 
bia, were  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels  across  the  de- 
sert, and  thence  finding  their  way  to  the  trading  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  while  they  yet  flourished — and  subse- 
quently, after  their  destruction  or  decay,  to  Alexan- 
dria— they  were  distributed  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
enriching  whole  nations  by  the  profits  of  the  mere  trans- 
fer; for  thus  Venice  became  not  only  the  mistress  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  but  in  a  measure  the  ar- 
bitress  of  the  whole  worid. 

Although  the  route  by  the  Cape  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  superseded  that  by  Alexandria,  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse carried  on  by  means  of  the  camel  between 
opposite  confines  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  deserts,  is 
still  suiBciently  extensive  to  make  the  importance  of 
that  animal  very  considerable;  so  that  even  now,  as  ages 
and  ages  since,  the  riches  of  an  individual  are  estimated 
by  the  number  of  camels  he  may  possess;  and  he  still 
uses  his  camels  either  in  war,  or  for  the  transport  of 
merchandise,  or  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them. 

But  it  would  be  found,  upon  pursuing  the  history  of 
the  camel,  that,  while  under  the  point  of  view  which 
has  been  just  considered,  this  animal  contributes  more 
largely  to  tho  advantages  of  mankind  than  any  other  spe- 
cies of  the  ruminating  order,  it  scarcely  is  inferior  to 
any  one  of  those  species  with  respect  to  other  advan- 
tages, on  account  of  which  they  are  principally  valuable. 
Thus  the  Arab  obtains  from  the  camel  not  only  milk 
and  cheese,  and  butter,  but  he  ordinarily  also  eats  its 
flesh,  and  fabricates  its  hair  into  clothing  c^  various 
kinds.  The  very  refuse  indeed  of  the  digested  food  of 
the  animal  is  the  principal  fuel  of  the  desert;  and  from 
the  smoke  of  this  fuel  is  obtained  the  well-known  sub- 
stance called  Mol  ammomiac,  which  is  very  extensively 
employed  in  the  arts ;  and  of  which  iodeed,  formerly,  the 
greater  part  met  with  in  commerce  was  obtained  from 
this  source  alone,  as  may  be  implied  from  its  very 
name. — Kidd't  BridgewaUr  TreatUe. 
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instead  of  considering  the  vast  solitudes  spread 
round  him  as  a  restraint  upon  his  happiness, 
he  is,  by  experience,  taught  to  regard  them 
as  the  ramparts  of  his  freedom. 

The  camel  is  easily  instructed  in  the  me- 
thods of  taking  up  and  supporting  his  burden  ; 
their  legs,  a  few  days  after  they  are  produced, 
are  bent  under  their  belly  ;  they  are  in  this 
manner  loaded,  and  taught  to  rise  ;  their  bur. 
den  is  every  day  thus  increased,  by  insensi- 
hie  degrees,  till  the  animal  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting  a  weight  adequate  to  its  force :  the 
same  care  is  taken  in  making  them  patient 
of  hunger  and  thirst :  while  other  animals 
receive  their  food  at  stated  times,  the  camel 
is  restrained  for  days  together,  and  these  in. 
tervals  of  famine  are  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  animal  seems  capable  of  sustaining 
them.  By  this  method  of  education  they  live 
five  or  six  days  without  food  or  water;  and 
their  stomach  is  formed  most  admirably  by 
nature  to  fit  them  for  long  abstinence  ;  be- 
sides  the  four  stomachs,  which  all  animals 
have  that  chew  the  cud,  (and  the  camel  is  of 
the  number,)  it  has  a  fifth  stomach,  which 
serves  as  a  reservoir,  to  hold  a  greater  quan- 
tity  of  water  than  the  animal  has  an  immediate 
occasion  for.  It  is  of  a  sufficient  capacity 
to  contain  a  largo  quantity  of  water,  where 
the  fluid  remains  without  corrupting,  or  with- 
out being  adulterated  by  the  other  aliments  : 
when  the  camel  finds  itself  pressed  with  thirst, 
it  has  here  an  easy  resource  for  quenching  it ; 
it  throws  up  a  quantity  of  this  water,  by  a 
simple  contraction  of  the  rausclesy  into  the 
other  stomachs,  and  this  serves  to  macerate 
its  dry  and  simple  food  ;  in  this  manner,  as  it 
drinks  but  seldom,  it  takes  in  a  large  quan. 
Hty  at  a  time,  and  travellers,  when  straitened 
for  water,  have  been  often  known  to  kill  their 
camels  for  that  which  they  expected  to  find 
within  them. 

In  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Barbary,  and 
Egypt,  their  whole  commerce  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  camels;  and  no  carriage  is 
more  speedy,  and  none  less  expensive,  in 
these  countries.  Merchants  and  travellers 
unite  themselves  into  a  body,  famished  with 
camels,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  in- 
suits  of  the-  robbers  that  infest  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  live.  This  assemblage 
is  called  a  earaoan,  in  which  the  numbers  are 
sometimes  known  to  amount  to  above  ten  thou- 
sand, and  the  number  of  camels  is  often 
greater  than  those  of  the  men :  each  of  these 
animals  is  loaded  according  to  his  strength, 
and  he  is  so  sensible  of  it  himself,  that  when 
his  burden  is  too  great,  he  remains  still  upon 
his  belly,  the  posture  in  which  he  was  laden, 
refusing  to  rise,  till  his  burden  be  lessened  or 
taken  away.  In  general,  the  large  camels 
are  capable  of  carrying  a  thousand  weight, 


and  sometimes  twelve  hundred;  the  drome- 
dary, from  six  to  seven.  In  these  trading 
journeys,  they  travel  but  slowly,  their  stages 
are  generally  regulated,  and  they  seldom  go 
above  thirty,  or  at  most  about  five  and  thirty 
miles  a-day.  Every  evening,  when  they  ar- 
rive at  a  stage,  which  is  usually  some  spot  of 
verdure,  where  water  and  shrubs  are  in  plenty, 
they  are  permitted  to  feed  at  liberty ;  they  are 
then  seen  to  eat  as  much  in  an  hour  as  will 
supply  them  for  twenty-four;  they  seem  to 
prefer  the  coarsest  weeds  to  the  softest  pas. 
ture :  the  thistle,  the  nettle,  the  cassia,  and 
other  prickly  vegetables,  are  their  favourite 
food;  but  their  drivers  take  care  to  supply 
them  with  a  kind  of  paste  composition,  whicK 
serves  as  a  more  permanent  nourishment  As 
these  animals  have  often  gone  the  same  track, 
they  are  said  to  know  their  way  precisely,  and 
to  pursue  their  passage  when  their  guides  are 
utterly  astray ;  when  they  come  within  a  few 
miles  of  their  baiting-place,  in  the  evening, 
they  sagaciously  scent  it  at  a  distance,  and 
increasing  their  speed,  are  often  seen  to  trot 
with  vivacity  to  their  stage. 

The  patience  of  this  animal  is  most  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  suflferings 
are  great ;  for  when  it  is  loaded  it  sends  forth 
most  lamentable  cries,  but  never  offers  to 
resist  the  tyrant  that  oppresses  it.  At  the 
slightest  sign  it  bends  its  knees  and  lies  upon 
its  belly,  suffering  itself  to  be  loaded  in  this 
position ;  by  this  practice,  the  burden  is  more 
easily  laid  upon  it  than  if  lifted  up  while 
standing;  at  another  sign  it  rises  with  its 
load,  and  the  driver  getting  upon  its  back  be- 
tween the  panniers,  which,  like  hampers,  are 
placed  upon  each  side,  he  encourages  the 
camel  to  proceed  with  his  voice  and  with  a 
song.  In  this  manner  the  creature  proceeds 
contentedly  forward  with  a  slow  uneasy  walk, 
of  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  when  it 
comes  to  its  stage  lies  down  to  be  unloaded  as 
before. 

Mr  Buffon  seems  to  consider  the  camel  to 
be  the  most  domesticated  of  all  other  creatures, 
and  to  have  more  marks  of  the  tyranny  of 
man  imprinted  on  its  form.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  this  animal  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  that  the  humps  on  its  back, 
the  callosities  upon  its  breast  and  its  legs,  and 
even  the  great  reservoir  for  water,  are  all 
marks  of  long  servitude  and  domestic  con. 
straint  The  deformities  he  supposes  to  be 
perpetuated  by  generation  ;  and  what  at  first 
was  accident  at  last  becomes  nature.  How- 
ever this  be,  the  humps  upon  the  back  grow 
laree  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  well  fed, 
and  if  examined,  they  will  be  found  com- 
posed of  a  substance  not  unlike  the  udder  of 
a  cow. 

The   inhabitants  generally  leave  but  one 
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male  to  wait  on  ten  females,  the  reat  they  cas. 
trate  ;  and  though  they  thus  become  weaker, 
they  are  more  manageable  and  patient  The 
female  receives  the  male  in  the  same  position 
as  when  these  animals  are  loaded ;  she  goes 
with  young  for  about  a  year,  and  like  all 
other  great  animals,  produces  but  one  at  a 
time.  The  camel's  milk  is  abundant  and 
nourishing,  and  mixed  with  water  makes  a 
principal  part  of  the  beverage  of  the  Arabians. 
These  animals  begin  to  engender  at  three 
years  of  age,  and  they  ordinarily  live  from 
forty  to  fifty  years.  The  genital  part  of  the 
male  resembles  that  of  the  bull,  but  it  is  placed 
pointing  backwards,  so  that  its  urine  seems  to 
be  ejected  in  the  manner  of  the  female.  This, 
as  well  as  the  dung,  and  almost  every  part  of 
this  animal,  is  converted  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose  by  the  keepers.  Of  the  urine,  sal  am. 
rooniac  is  made ;  of  the  dung,  litter  for  the 
horses,  and  fire  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
their  victuals.  Thus,  this  animal  alone  seems 
to  comprise  within  itself  a  variety  of  quali- 
ties, any  one  of  which  serves  to  render  other 
quadrupeds  absolutely  necessary  for  the  weU 
fare  of  man :  like  the  elephant  it  is  manage- 
able and  tame ;  like  the  horse,  it  gives  the 
rider  security ;  it  carries  greater  burdens  than 
the  ox  or  the  mule,  and  its  milk  is  furnished 
in  as  great  abundance  as  that  of  the  cow ;  the 
flesh  of  the  young  ones  is  supposed  to  be  as 
delicate  as  veal ;  their  hair  is  more  beautiful, 
and  more  in  request  than  wool ;  while  even 
of  its  very  excrements  no  part  is  useless. 


CHAP.  VII. 

THE  LLAMA.' 

(fW  fFhiie  Llama,  tee  Plate  XI IL  fg.  61.) 

Aa  almost  all  the  quadrupeds  of  America 
are  smaller  than  the  resembling  ones  of  the 

1  The  llamas  and  the  camels,  alone  of  all  the  rami. 
Hants,  hare  their  hoo&  formed  on  a  difTsrent  plafti  from 
that  which  generally  penrades  the  trihe.  Instead  of 
having  short  and  abruptly  tnuicated  toes,  completely  en- 
veloped in  large  hoofs,  flattened  internally,  and  forming 
the  sole  basis  on  which  the  animal  rests  in  progrsssioii, 
these  groups  have  their  toes  elongated  femrards  and  ter- 
minating  in  small  horny  appendages,  surrounding  the 
last  phalanx  alone,  rounded  above  and  on  either  side, 
and  somewhat  curved,  while  the  under  surface  of  the 
foot  on  which  they  tread  is  covered  only  by  a  thickened 
callous  skin.  This  striking  deviation  from  the  typical 
form  is  not,  however,  unaccompanied  by  difierences  in 
the  structure  of  the  stomachs,  which,  although  traly 
and  essentially  ruminant,  have  in  Uiis  case  an  addi. 
tional  developement  of  a  very  remarkable  character. 
One  of  the  roost  useful  peculiarities  of  the  camel,  its 
power  of  passing  many  days  without  drinking,  has  long 
since  been  recognised  as  dependent  on  a  cellular  appar-> 
atus  connected  with  the  first  and  second  stomachs,  and 


ancient  continent,  so  the  llama,  which  mav 
be  considered  as  the  camel  of  the  new  world, 
is  every  way  less  than  that  of  the  old.  This 
animal,  like   that  described  in   the  former 


capable,  to  quote  the  expressions  of  M.  Cuvier,  "  of  re- 
taining water  or  of  continually  producing  It."  But  the 
existence  of  a  similar  apparatus  in  the  stomach  of  the 
llamas  has  been  repeatedly  dexded  :  Feuillee,  &a  his 
minute  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  oigan,  takes  no 
notice  of  such  an  appendage,  and  Sir  Everard  Home 
expressly  states  that  the  corresponding  pits  in  the 
stomach  of  the  llama  "  have  no  depth,  are  only  super, 
fidal  cells,  and  have  no  muscular  apparatus  to  doee  their 
mouths."  From  an  external  examination  of  the  stomach 
of  a  llama  we  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  its  cells 
were  of  considerable  depth ;  and  Dr  Knox  has  recently 
confirmed  this  opinion  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science, 
where  he  has  shown  that  the  actual  diflbrences  between 
the  stomachs  of  the  llama  and  the  .camel  are  much  less 
than  had  previously  been  imagined.  Hence  we  are 
authorized  in  inferring  that  the  llamas,  which  are 
knovm  to  possess  a  similar  capability  of  resisting  thirst, 
are  fiimlshed  with  the  same  means  of  providing  against 
its  effects. 

The  camels  and  the  llamas  differ  from  the  rest  of  the 
ruminants  in  several  other  striking  particulars.  They 
are  entirely  destitute  of  horns,  an  exemption  which  they 
share  with  the  genus  moschus,  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  which,  according  to  some  writers,  is  compensated 
by  the  presence  of  two  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  they  alone  possess,  and  by  the  greater  develope* 
ment  of  the  canine  teeth  in  the  same  jaw,  which  they 
exhibit  in  common  with  many  others  of  the  tribe. 
Their  dentition  is  in  fact  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
real  character  of  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  is  indi- 
cated  only  by  their  position  in  the  intermaxillary  bone, 
for  they  are  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
and  have  exactly  the  shape  of  canines;  the  tnie  canines 
are  considerably  larger ;  and  the  cheek-teeth  form  a 
regular  series  like  those  of  the  generality  of  raminants, 
but  consisting  of  only  two  false  and  three  true  molars. 
In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  but  six  incisors,  the  two 
outermost  of  the  series  having  all  the  character  of  canines, 
and  being  fully  as  large  as  those  of  the  upper ;  and  the 
cheek-teeth  consist  ofbut  one  &lse  molar  and  three  true 
ones.  The  camels  have  in  addition  a  small  rudimentary 
false  molar,  having  the  conical  form  of  the  canines,  and 
placed  in  the  Interval  between  the  latter  and  the  cheek- 
teeth, on  each  side  of  either  jaw. 

Of  the  remaining  characters  common  to  the  camels 
and  the  llamas  the  most  important  are  the  length  of 
the  neck ;  the  comparatively  small  sixe  of  the  head ; 
the  prolongation  and  mobility  of  the  upper  lip,  which 
is  deeply  divided  by  a  vertical  fissure ;  and  the  want  of 
a  naked  muzxle,  the  openings  of  the  nostrils  forming 
merely  two  transverse  fissures  in  the  skin,  capable  of 
being  closed  at  pleasure.  The  distinguishing  characters 
between  the  two  groups  are  chiefly  founded  on  the 
diflerence  In  dentition  just  noticed  ;  on  the  presence  of 
a  broad  callous  sole  connecting  the  toes  of  the  camels 
beneath,  which  is  wanting  in  the  llamas,  whose  toes 
are  completely  separated  from  each  other;  and  on  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  large  &tty  humps  on  the 
backs  of  the  camels,  while  the  llamas  have  the  line  of 
their  backs  perfectly  straight,  or  at  the  utmost  forming 
a  slight  protuberance  above  the  shoulders.  The  first 
and  the  last  of  these  differences  are  not,  it  is  true,  of 
primary  importance ;  but  the  second  is  closely  connected 
with  the  habits  of  the  animals,  rendei4ng  the  one  group 
peculiarly  fitted  for  traversing  the  sandy  deserts  of  its 
native  land,  and  the  other  for  mounting  and  descend- 
ing the  lofty  precipices  among  which  its  abode  is  fixed. 
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chapter,  stands  bieli  upon  its  legs,  has  a  lone 
neck,  a  small  head,  and  resembles  the  camel, 
not  only  in  its  natural  mildness,  but  its  apti- 
tude for  servitude,  its  moderation,  and  its  pa- 


It  may  therefore  be  considered  without  hesitation  suffi. 
cieiitly  essential  for  the  establishment  of  a  generic  dis. 
tinction,  where  the  laws  of  geographical  distribution 
hare  drawn  so  broad  a  line  of  demarcation,  con6ning 
the  one  group  to  the  arid  deserts  of  the  East,  and  fix- 
ing the  other  on  the  ridges  of  the  mountain  chain  that 
traverses  the  southern  division  of  the  Western  Hemi. 
sphere.  They  deserve  this  distinction  at  least  as  well 
as  the  hogs  and  the  peccaries,  or  as  several  other 
genera  which  have  been  admitted  by  common  consent  as 
distinguishing  the  animals  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the 
New. 

In  general  appearance  the  llamas  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  their  eastern  representatives.  Their  slender 
and  well  formed  legs  bear  a  much  more  equal  propor- 
tion  to  the  size  and  form  of  their  body,  which  cannot 
be  better  compared  than  to  that  of  the  common  stag. 
Their  necks,  although  in  stooping  they  descend  into  a 
deep  concavity  on  the  upper  side,  are  more  habitually 
maintained  in  an  upright  position,  and  support  much 
smaller  and  more  graceful  heads.  Their  ears  are  long, 
pointed,  and  extremely  movable;  their  eyes  large, 
prominent,  and  brilliant ,  and  the  whole  expreesion  of 
their  physiognomy  conveys  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
vivacity  for  which  we  should  look  in  vain  in  the  heavy, 
•  stupid,  indolent,  and  unexpressive  features  of  the  camel 
or  the  dromedary.  Their  motions  too  are  infinitely 
more  graceful,  their  manners  more  frank  and  confiding, 
and  their  tempers,  generally  speaking,  more  docile  and 
&miliar.  Such  at  least  is  the  case  with  those  which 
have  been  long  retained  in  a  stute  of  domestication:  the 
wild  ones  are  at  first  more  shy  and  exhibit  occasional 
symptoms  of  violence,  but  good  treatment  soon  reduces 
them  to  an  almost  equal  tameness  with  their  fellows. 
This  &cility  of  domestication,  according  to  the  theory 
of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  is  dependent  on  their  propensity  for 
associating  in  herds,  which  may  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  principal  reason  for  the  fact ;  but  even  in  such  ani- 
mals,  and  of  the  ruminant  order,  there  is  too  much 
diversity  in  this  respect  to  allow  of  our  regarding  the 
Instinct  of  associations  as  the  only  cause  of  their  famili- 
arity with  man. 

Zoologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  species  of  this  group.  The  early  travellers 
in  America  speak  vaguely  of  the  llama,  the  guanaco, 
the  pace  or  alpaco,  and  the  vicugna,  but  without  indi. 
eating  any  tangible  difierences  between  them,  and  fre- 
quently,  it  would  seem,  without  considering  them  as 
distinct.  Until  within  the  last  half  century  the  great 
minority  of  naturalists,  including  Ray,  Klein,  Brisson, 
and  Linnfeus,  concurred  in  reducing  them  to  two  spe- 
cies, the  llama  or  guanaco,  commonly  used  as  a  beast  of 
burthen,  and  the  pace  or  vicugna,  cultivated  for  its  fiesh 
and  its  wool.  Of  this  opinion  was  Bufibn  when  he  wrote 
the  history  ol  the  llama  and  the  paco  ;  but  the  observa. 
tlon  of  living  specimens  of  the  llama  and  the  vicugna, 
and  the  communications  of  the  Abbe  Beliardy  on  the 
subject,  induced  him  afterwards  to  admit  the  latter  ani- 
mal as  a  third  species  distinct  from  both  the  preceding. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  Molina,  who,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Chili,  separated  also  the  guanaco,  and  added 
a  flilh  species,  the  Hueque  or  Chilian  sheep  of  the  older 
authors.  Gmelin,  Shaw,  and  almost  every  subsequent 
compiler,  have  adopted  these  five  species  without  ex- 
amination, giving  to  them  such  synonjrms  as  they  could 
pick  up  almost  indiscriminately  from  the  writers  on  the 
natural  history  of  America,  and  thus  creating  a  mass  of 
confusion  which  it  would  be  both  vain  and  useleti  to 
attempt  to  unraveL 


tience.  The  Americans  early  found  out  its 
useful  qualities,  and  availed  themselves  of  its 
labours:  like  the  camel,  it  serves  to  carry 
goods  over  places  inaccessible  to  other  beasts 


It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  among  the  leading 
writers  of  the  present  day  that  this  subdivision  has  been 
carried  to  too  great  an  extent  M.  F.  Cuvier  limits 
the  number  of  species  to  three,  the  llama  and  the  paco, 
figured  in  his  work,  and  the  vicugna,  a  representation  of 
which  was  given  by  Bufibn  in  his  sixth  supplementary 
volume.  In  the  rejection  of  Molina's  species,  the 
guanaco  and  the  hueque,  we  think  that  he  is  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  imperfect  accounts  furnished  by  that  writer, 
and  by  his  confessed  want  of  materials  for  completing 
the  history  of  the  animals  of  which  he  treats.  In  the 
present  instance  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  Peruvian  species  from  which  he 
professed  to  separate  his  own.  We  should  indeed  have 
little  hesitation  in  proceeding  still  further;  for  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  Baron  Cuvier  in  regard- 
ing the  paco  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  llama,  with  the 
wool  more  amply  developed ;  and  in  considering  the 
vicugna  as  the  only  am'mal  of  the  group  that  deserves  to 
be  specifically  distinguished  from  the  latter.  Our  reasons 
for  adopting  this  opinion  it  is  unnecessary  to  oflfer  in 
detail  on  the  present  occasion.  They  are  founded  partly 
on  the  observation  of  numerous  specimens,  varying  in 
colour  through  different  shades  of  white,  brown,  and 
black,  or  a  mixture  of  two  of  these  shades,  and  having 
the  long  woolly  hairs  developed  in  various  degrees ;  and 
partly  on  our  knowledge  of  the  great  extent  of  modifica- 
tion to  which  the  domesticated  races  of  ruminants  are 
uniformly  subject. 

The  first  Uama  that  was  seen  in  Europe  was  landed 
at  Middleburg  in  1568,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
emperor.  A  rude  figure  of  this  animai,  engraved  at 
Nuremberg,  was  copied  by  Gesner  in  his  work  on  quad- 
rupeds. Several  individuals  were  brought  to  Spain 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  but 
the  first  specimen  that  particularly  engaged  the  atten- 
tion  of  European  soologists  was  that  figured  by  Buflun. 
It  was  not  again  seen  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  until 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when 
a  pair,  male  and  female,  were  sent  from  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota  to  St  Domuigo,  and  thence  transmitted  as  a 
pFesent  to  Josephine,  then  Madame  Bonaparte,  at  Mal- 
maison.  These  were  represented  in  the  Menagerie  du 
Museum  by  Marechal,  and  illustrated  by  an  excellent 
article  from  the  pen  of  Baron  Cuvier.  Marechal's 
figures  are  tolerably  accurate,  and  much  superior  to 
any  former  representation,  in  the  works  of  American 
travellers  or  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  that  ol 
Frezler,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter. 

The  brown  llama  in  the  society's  garden  appears  to 


be  in  an  respects,  except  some  trifling  variations  of  colour, 
precisely  similar  to  the  specimens  figured  bv  Marechal. 
A.S  in  them,  the  head,  neck,  and  legs  of  the  society's 
animal  are  covered  with  much  shorter  hair  than  the 
rest  of  the  body ;  a  thin  short  mane  extends  along  the 
middle  of  the  neck;  and  the  back  and  sides  are  thickly 
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of  burden;  like  that,  it  is  obedient  to  its 
driver,  and  often  dies  under,  but  never  resists, 
liis  cruelty. 

Of  these  animals,  some  are  ^hite,  others 
black,  but  they  are  mostly  brown;  its  face 
resembles  that  of  the  camel,  and  its  height  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  an  ass.  They  are  not 
found  in  the  ancient  continent,  but  entirely 
belong  to  the  new  ;  nor  are  they  found  spread 
oyer  ail  America,  but  are  found  chiefly  upon 
those  mountains  that  stretch  from  New  Spain 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They  inhabit  the 
highest  regions  of  the  globe,  and  seem  to  re- 


clothed  with  fine  long  wooUy  hairs,  becomiDg  imootli, 
dlky,  and  eren  shining  towards  the  tips.  The  general 
colour,  as  in  the  male  of  Malmaison,  is  a  uniform  bright 
brown ;  its  under  parts,  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  are 
white ;  and  its  head  and  ears  of  a  deep  dusky  gray.  Its 
tail  is  rather  short,  raised  a  little  from  the  body,  curred 
downwards,  and  covered  -  aboTe  with  long  woolly  hairs. 
The  legs  are  moderately  thick ;  the  upper  lip  very  pro- 
minent and  deeply  divided;  and  the  neck  longer  than 
the  fore  legs,  and  consequently  bearing  a  very  unusual 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  animal.  It  is  remark- 
ably distinguished  by  its  activity  and  upright  bearing, 
and  by  the  spirited  expressioo  of  its  physiognomy,  which 
is  not  unmixed  with  an  air  of  spiteful  malice.  In 
temper  it  is  &r  from  docile  ;  it  readily  accepts  of  bread 
or  biscuits  from  the  hands  of  the  visitors,  but  is  equally 
ready  to  take  offence  at  any  supposed  injury  or  insult, 
snd  to  revenge  itself  by  discharging  its  saliva  upon  the 
offending  party.  This  Is  the  usual  expedient  to  which 
these  animals  have  recourse  when  teased  or  irritated,  and 
it  is  certainly  by  no  means  an  agreeable  salute,  although 
the  mucus  thus  discharged  has  none  of  those  corrosive 
properties  which  Frezier  and  other  writers  have  ascribed 
to  it. 

In  their  native  state  the  llamas  inhabit  the  Cordil. 
leras  of  the  Andes,  but  principally  in  Peru  and  Chili. 
They  are  rare  in  Columbia  and  Paraguay,  and  seldom 
make  their  appearance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain. 
They  associate  together  in  herds  of  one  or  two  hundred 
individuals,  and  subsist  entirely,  according  to  Frerier, 
on  a  peculiar  kind  of  grass  or  reed  called  ycho,.  that 
covers  the  mountains  on  the  sides  of  which  they  dwell. 
While  they  can  procure  green  herliage  they  are  never 
known  to  drink,  and  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  that 
they  have  the  power  of  secreting  from  their  food  suffi. 
cient  liquid  to  satiate  their  thirst  They  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  insensible  of  cold  as  the  vicugnas,  which  are 
generally  found  at  a  much  greater  elevation,  and  have  a 
much  thicker,  finer,  and  closer  fleece.  At  the  begin, 
oing  of  the  winter,  according  to  Molina,  the  guanacos 
(which  we  believe  to  be  only  the  wild  llamas}  abandon 
the  mountains  on  which  they  have  passed  the  summer, 
and  descend  into  the  valleys.  Here  the  Chilians  hunt 
them  with  dogs,  which,  however,  can  catch  only  the 
younger  and  less  active  individuals.  The  old  ones  are 
so  swift  as  scarcely  to  be  run  down  by  an  excellent 
hone,  thus  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  extreme 
slowness  of  their  motions  when  in  captivity  and  loaded 
with  heavy  baggage.  When  chased  they  frequently  turn 
upon  their  pursuers,  neigh  with  all  their  might,  and  then 
set  off  again  at  full  speed. 

In  its  native  state  the  llama,  or  guanaco  as  it  is  then 
termed,  is  almost  uniformly  brown ;  but  in  domestica. 
tion  it  assumes  a  variety  of  colours,  of  which  the  most 
usual  are  black,  brown,  gray,  and  white.  These  colours 
are  frequently  mixed  in  various  proportions,  or  spread 
in  large  patches  over  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  thus 
becomes  mottled  or  piebald.   The  unmixed  white  appears 


quire  purer  air  than  animals  of  a  lower  situa- 
tion  are  found  to  enjoy.  Peru  seems  to  be 
the  place  where  they  are  found  in  greatest 
plenty.  In  Mexico  they  are  introduced  rather 
as  curiosities  than  beasts  of  burden;  but  in 
Potosi,  and  other  provinces  of  Peru,  they  make 
the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards 
who  rear  them  :  their  flesh  is  excellent  food  ; 
their  hair  or  rather  wool,  may  be  spun  into 
beautiful  clothing ;  and  they  are  capable,  in 
the  most  rugged  and  dangerous  ways,  of 
carrying  burdens  not  exceeding  a  hundred 
weight,  with  the  greatest  safety.     It  is  true, 


to  be  the  least  common ;  insomuch  that  a  white  llama 
was,  according  to  Father  Feuillee,  the  presiding  deity  of 
the  natives  of  the  province  of  Callao,  prior  to  its  annexa- 
tion to  the  empire  of  the  incas. 

At  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru, 
the  llamas  were  the  only  ruminants  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  whom  they  were  employed  as  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  were  also  killed  in  vast  quantities  for  their  flesh  and 
for  their  fleece.  Gregory  de  Bolivar  estimates  that  in 
his  time  four  millions  were  annually  killed  to  be  eaten, 
and  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  were  employed 
in  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Potosi 
alone.  The  peculiar  form  of  their  feet  renders  them 
more  safe  than  even  mules  in  ascending  and  descending 
the  mountain  passes,  and  they  consequently  remain  in 
use  up  to  the  present  day  for  this  particular  service.  But 
the  excellent  breed  of  horses  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
which  has  since  multiplied  so  prodigiously  in  many  parts 
of  South  America,  has  almost  entirely  superseded  their 
use  in  the  open  country;  and  it  is  only  in  some  remote 
districts,  where  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  precludes 
them  from  keeping  Uie  more  expensive  animal,  that  they 
are  still  occasionally  employed. 

Their  chief  merit  indeed,  next  to  their  security  of 
footing,  is  their  sobriety,  and  the  trifling  expense  at 
which  they  may  be  maintained.  "  They  want,"  says 
Father  Feuillee,  "neither  bit  nor  bridle  nor  Saddle; 
there  is  no  need  of  oats  to  feed  them  ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  unload  them  in  the  evening  at  the  place  where 
they  are  to  rest  for  the  night ;  they  go  abroad  into  the 
country  to  seek  their  own  food ;  and  in  the  morning 
they  return  to  the  same  place,  their  baggage  is  replaced, 
and  they  continue  their  route."  Their  principal  disad- 
vantages are  their  comparative  weakness,  the  slow  rate 
at  which  they  travel,  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  disposi. 
tion.  They  are  unable  to  carry  more  than  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
or  fiAeen  miles  a-day ;  and  if  their  load  is  too  heavy,  or 
the  driver  has  recourse  to  blows  to  compel  them  to  pro- 
ceed faster,  they  lie  down  and  pertinaciously  refuse  to 
proceed.  It  is  customary  on  this  account  for  each  con. 
voy  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of  spare  llamas,  to  one 
of  which  the  load  is  immediately  transferred,  and  the  ex- 
hausted or  obstinate  beast  is  usually  sacrificed  upon  the 
spot. 

The  flesh  of  the  llamas  is  considered  savoury  when 
young;  and  their  wool  is  in  great  request,  especially 
among  the  native  Indians,  who  make  use  ii  it  in  the 
manu&cture  of  stuffs,  ropes,  bags,  and  hats.  The  skin 
was  employed  of  old  by  the  Peruvians  to  make  soles  for 
shoes;  but  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  tanning 
and  currying^  the  shoes  thus  made  were  Incapable  of 
keeping  out  the  wet.  The  Spaniards,  however,  turn  it 
to  better  account,  and  convert  it  into  very  excellent 
leather,  which  is  especially  valued  for  the  making  of  hBX-' 
ness—Gardetu  and  Mena^riet  of  the  Zoologicai  Society 
DeUneaUd.     London,  1835,  8va 
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indeed,  that  they  go  but  slowly,  and  seldom 
aboye  fifteen  miles  a-day ;  their  tread  is  heavy, 
but  sare ;  they  descend  precipices,  and  find 
footing  among  the  most  craggy  rocks,  where 
even  men  can  scarcely  accompany  them ;  they 
are,  however,  but  feeble  animals,  and  after 
four  or  Bve  days  labour  they  are  oblijped  to  re. 
pose  for  a  day  or  two.  They  are  chiefly  used  in 
carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines  of  Potosi ;  and 
we  are  told  that  there  are  above  three  hundred 
thousand  of  these  animals  in  actual  employ. 

This  animal,  as  was  said  before,  is  above 
three  feet  high,  and  the  neck  is  three  feet 
long,  the  head  is  small  and  well  proportioned, 
the  eyes  large,  the  nose  long,  the  tins  thick, 
the  upper  divided,  and  the  lower  a  uttle  de- 
pending ;  like  all  those  animals  that  feed  upon 
grass,  it  wants  the  upper  cutting  teeth ;  the 
ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move  with  great 
agility ;  the  tail  is  but  five  inches  long,  it  is 
small,  straight,  and  a  little  turned  up  at  the 
end ;  it  is  cloven- footed  like  the  ox,  but  it  has 
a  kind  of  spear-like  appendage  behind,  which 
assists  it  in  moving  over  precipices  and  rug. 
eed  ways  ;  the  wool  on  the  back  is  short,  but 
long  on  the  sides  and  the  belly ;  it  resembles 
the  camel  in  the  formation  of  the  genital  parts 
in  the  male,  so  that  it  makes  urine  backwards ; 
it  couples  also  in  the  same  manner,  and  though 
it  finds  much  difficulty  in  the  action,  it  is  said 
Co  be  much  inclined  to  venery.  A  whole  day 
is  often  passed  before  this  necessary  business 
can  be  completed,  which  is  spent  in  growling, 
quarreling  and  spitting  at  each  other ;  they 
seldom  produce  above  one  at  a  time,  and  their 
age  never  extends  above  ten  or  twelve  years 
at  farthest 

Though  the  llama  is  no  way  comparable  to 
the  camel,  either  for  size,  strength,  or  perse- 
verance,  yet  the  Americans  find  a  substitute 
in  it,  with  which  they  aeem  perfectly  con- 
tented.  It  appears  formed  for  that  indolent 
race  of  masters  which  it  is  obliged  to  serve ; 
it  requires  no  care,  nor  no  expense  in  the  at- 
tending  or  providing  for  its  sustenance  ;  it  is 
supplied  with  a  warm  covering,  and  therefore 
does  not  require  to  be  housed  ;  satisfied  with 
vegetables  and  grass,  it  wants  neither  com 
nor  bay  to  subsist  on ;  it  is  not  less  moderate 
in  what  it  drinks,  and  exceeds  even  the  camel 
in  temperance.  Indeed ,  of  all  other  creatures, 
it  seems  to  require  water  least,  as  it  is  sup- 
plied by  nature  with  saliva  in  such  large 
quantities,  that  it  spits  it  out  on  every  occa- 
sion :  this  saliva  seems  to  be  the  only  offen. 
sive  weapon  that  the  harmless  creature  has  to 
testify  its  resentment.  When  overloaded  or 
fatigued,  and  driven  on  by  all  the  torturing 
acts  of  its  keeper,  it  falls  on  its  belly,  and 
pours  out  against  him  a  quantity  of  this  fluid  ; 
^hich,  though  probably  no  way  hurtful,  the 
Indians  are  much  afraid  of.     They  say,  that 


wherever  it  falls,  it  is  of  such  an  acrimonious 
nature  that  it  will  either  burn  the  skin,  or 
cause  very  dangerous  eruptions.' 

Such  are  these  animals  in  their  domestic 
state ;  but  as  they  are  found  wild  in  very  great 
numbers,  they  exhibit  marks  of  great  force 
and  agility  in  their  state  of  nature.  The  stag 
is  scarcely  more  swift,  or  the  goat  or  the 
shamoy  a  better  climber.  All  its  shapes  are 
more  delicate  and  strong ;  its  colour  is  tawny, 
and  its  wool  is  but  short;  in  their  native 
forests,  they  are  gregarious  animals,  and  are 
often  seen  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  at 
a  time.  When  they  perceive  a  stranger,  they 
regard  him  at  first  with  astonishment,  with- 
out marking  any  fear  or  surprise ;  but  shortly, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  they  snuff"  up  the 
air,  somewhat  like  horses,  and  at  once,  by  a 
common  flight,  take  refuge  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains ;  they  are  fonder  of  the  northern 
than  the  southern  side  of  the  Andes ;  they 
often  climb  above  the  snowy  tracts  of  the 
mountain,  and  seem  vigorous  in  proportion  to 
the  coldness  of  their  situation.  The  natives 
hunt  the  wild  llama  for  the  sake  of  its  fleece. 
If  the  dogs  surprise  one  upon  the  plain,  they 
are  generally  successful ;  but  if  once  the  llama 
obtains  the  rocky  precipice  of  the  mountain,  the 
hunters  are  obliged  to  desist  in  their  pursuit. 

The  llama  seems  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
camel  kind  in  America;  there  are  others, 
which  are  called  guanacoks  and  paooes,  that 
are  smaller  and  weaker,  but  endued  with  the 
same  nature,  and  formed  pretty  much  in  the 
same  manner.  They  seem  to  bear  the  same 
proportions  to  each  other,  that  the  horse  does 
to  the  ass,  and  are  employed  with  the  same 
degree  of  subordination.  The  wool,  however, 
of  the  paco,  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable, 
and  it  is  formed  into  stuffs  not  inferior  to  silk, 
either  in  price  or  beauty.  The  natural  colour 
of  the  paco,  is  that  of  a  dried  rose  leaf ;  the 
manufacturers  seldom  give  its  wool  any  other 
dye,  but  form  it  into  quilts  and  carpets,  which 
exceed  those  from  the  Levant.  This  manu. 
facture  forms  a  very  considerable  branch  of 
commerce  in  South  America,  and  probably, 
too,  might  be  extended  to  Europe,  were  the 
beauty  and  the  durability  of  what  is  thus 
wrought  up  sufficiently  known. 


CHAP.  VIIL  , 

THE  NYL-GHAU.' 

This  animal,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
nounced  nylgawy  is  a  native  of  India,  and  has 

1  The  saliva  of  llamas,  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  is 
perfectly  harmless. 

s  The  T^l-ghau  is  a  species  of  antelope,  and  will  be 
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but  lately  been  imported  into  Europe ;  it 
seems  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  between  the 
cow  and  the  deer,  and  carries  the  appearance 
of  both  in  its  form.  In  its  size,  it  is  as  much 
smaller  than  the  one,  as  it  is  larger  than  the 
other  ;  its  body,  horns,  and  tail,  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  bull ;  and  the  head,  neck,  and  legs, 
are  very  like  those  of  a  deer.  The  colour,  in 
general,  is  ash  or  gray,  from  a  mixture  of  black 
hairs  and  white  ;  all  along  the  ridge  or  edge  of 
the  neck,  the  hair  is  blacker,  larger,  and  more 
erect,  making  a  short,  thin,  and  upright  mane. 
Its  horns  are  seven  inches  long;  they  are 
six  inches  round  at  the  root ;  growing  smaller 
by  degrees,  they  terminate  in  a  blunt  point. 
The  biuntness  of  these,  together  with  the  form 
of  its  head  and  neck,  might  incline  us  to  sup- 
pose  it  was  of  the  deer  kind ;  but,  as  it  never 
sheds  its  horns,  it  has  a  greatei*  affinity  to  the 
cow. 

From  the  disposition  of  that  brought  over 
to  this  country,  which  has  been  very  accurate- 
ly and  minutely  described  by  Dr  Hunter, 
their  manners  are  harmless  and  gentle.  Al- 
though  in  its  native  wildness  it  is  said  to  be 
fierce  and  vicious,  this  seemed  pleased  with 
every  kind  of  familiarity,  and  always  licked 
the  hand  that  stroked  or  gave  it  bread,  and 
never  once  attempted  to  use  its  horns  offen. 
sively ;  it  seemed  to  have  much  dependence 
on  its  organs  of  smell,  and  snufifed  keenly,  and 
jvith  noise,  whenever  any  person  came  within 
sight ;  it  did  so  likewise  when  any  food  or 
drink  was  brought  to  it ;  and  was  so  easily 
offended  with  smells,  or  so  cautious,  that  it 
would  not  taste  the  bread  which  was  offered, 
when  the  hand  happened  to  smell  strong  of 
turpentine.  Its  manner  of  fighting  is  very 
particular.  It  was  observed  at  Lord  Clive's, 
where  two  males  were  put  into  a  little  enclos- 
ure,  that,  while  they  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  they  prepared  for 
the  attack,  by  falling  upon  their  fore-knees, 
when  they  shuffled  towards  each  other  with 
a  quick  pace,  keeping  still  upon  their  fore- 
knees  ;  and  when  they  were  come  within 
some  yards,  they  made  a  spring,  and  darted 
against  each  other.  The  intrepidity  and  force 
with  which  they  dart  against  any  object,  ap- 
peared by  the  strength  with  which  one  of 
them  attempted  to  overturn  a  poor  labourer, 
who  unthinkingly  stood  on  the  outside  of  the 
pales  of  its  inclosure.  The  nyl-ghau,  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  darted  against  the 
woodwork  with  such  violence,  that  he  broke 
it  to  pieces,  and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns 
close  to  the  root,  which  occasioned  the  ani« 


found  described  in  the  notes  to  the  chapter  on  antelopes. 
(See  page  314.)  We,  however,  retain  here  the  text  of 
our  author,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the  integrity  of 
this  edition  of  Goldsmith  by  any  omission,  interpolation, 
or  transposition. 


mal*s  death.  At  all  the  places  in  India, 
where  we  have  settlements,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  rarities,  and  brought  from  the  dis- 
tant interior  parts  of  the  country.  The  em- 
peror, sometimes,  kills  them  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  distribute  quarters  of  them  to  all  his 
omrahs  ;  which  shows  that  they  are  internally 
wild  and  in  plenty,  and  esteemed  good  and 
delicious  food.  The  nyl-ghaus  which  have 
been  brought  to  England,  have  been  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  received  from  Surat  or 
Bombay  ;  and  they  seem  to  be  less  uncommon 
in  that  part  of  India,  than  in  Bengal ;  which 
gives  room  for  a  conjecture,  that  they  may  be 
indigenous  perhaps  m  the  province  of  Guza« 
rat,  one  of  the  most  western  and  roost  con- 
siderable  of  the  Hindostan  empire,  lying  to 
the  northward  of  Surat,  and  stretching  away 
to  the  Indian  ocean. 


CHAP.  IX 


THE  BEAB. 


'Or  the  Bear  there  are  three  different  kinds, 
the  brown  bear  of  the  Alps,  the  black  bear  of 
North  America,  which  is  smaller,  and  the 
great  Greenland  or  white  bear.  These,  though, 
different  in  their  forms,  are  no  doubt  of  the 
same  original,  and  owe  their  chief  variations 
to  food  and  climate.  They  have  all  the  same 
habitudes,  being  equally  carnivorous,  treach- 
erous, and  cruel.  It  has  been  said,  indeed, 
that  tiie  black  bear  of  America  rejects  animal 
food ;  but  of  the  contrary  I  am  certain,  as  I 
have  often  seen  the  young  ones,  which  are 
brought  over  to  London,  prefer  flesh  lo  every 
kind  of  vegetable  aliment 

The  BROWN  BBAR  is  propcrlv  an  inhabitant 
of  the  temperate  climates ;  the  black  finds 
subsistence  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe 
and  America;  while  the  great  white  bear 
takes  refuge  in  the  most  icy  climates,  and 
lives  where  scarcely  any  other  animal  can  find 
subsistence.' 

1  The  animals  of  this  Icind,  including  the  racoon, 
wolverene,  glutton,  and  badger,  have  six  front  teeth 
in  each  jaw ;  the  two  lateral  ones  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  lobed,  and  are  likewise  fur. 
nished  with  smaller  or  secondary  teeth  at  their  internal 
bases:  the  canine  teeth  are  single;  there  are  il?e  or  six 
grinders  on  each^ide :  the  first  of  which  is  placed  close 
to  the  canine  teeth:  the  tongue  is  smooth:  the  snout 
projecting;  and  the  eyes  furnished  with  a  nictitant  or 
winking  membrane.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  long,  and 
extend  to  the  heel ;  some  use  their  fore  paws  as  hands, 
and  they  are  all  able,  except  the  grizzly  bear,  to  climb 
trees  iii  search  of  prey,  or  to  avoid  an  enemy. 

s  The  brown  bear  was  at  one  time  an  inhabitant  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  European  con- 
tinent, but  has  now  been  completely  extirpated  from  this 
country,  as  well  as  from  France,  Germany,  and  Hoi- 
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The^irown  bear'  is  not  only  savage,  but 
solitary;  he  takes  refuge  in  the  most  unfre- 
quented parts,  and  the  most  dangerous  preci- 
pices, of  uninhabited  mountains.  It  chooses 
its  den  in  the  most  gloomy  parts  of  the  forest, 
in  some  cavern  that  has  been  hollowed  by 
time,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some  old  enormous 
tree.  There  it  retires  alone,  and  passes  some 
months  of  the  winter  without  provisions,  or 
without  ever  stirring  abroad.  However,  this 
animal  is  not  entirely  deprived  of  sensation, 
like  the  bat  or  the  dormouse,  it  seems  rather 
to  subsist  upon  the  exuberance  of  its  former 
flesh,  and  only  feels  the  calls  of  appetite, 
when  the  fat  it  had  acquired  in  summer  be- 
gins to  be  entirely  wasted  away.  In  this 
manner,  when  the  bear  retires  to  its  den,  to 
hide   for  the  winter,  it  is  extremely  fat;  but 


land.  But  in  Russia,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  the  Alps, 
it  is  to  be  found  pretty  plentiful,  and  as  far  to  the  east 
as  Japan  and  Kamschatka. 

The  usual  size  of  the  brown  bear  is  about  four  feet  in 


length,  although  th«y  sometimes  measure  five  feet  One 
which  was  lately  exhibited  In  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
when  \ralking  upright,  %vas  nearly  six  feet  in  height. 
The  colour  is  of  a  dark  bunit.umber  brown,  but  nearly 
black  on  the  legs  and  feet. 

The  brown  bear  is  an  animal  of  solitary  habits,  and 
continues  associated  with  his  mate  for  a  very  short  time, 
and  then  retires  to  some  sequestered  cavern,  hole  in  a 
U-ee,  or  pit  in  the  earth. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  bear  will  attack  man  in  a 
wild  state,  unless  provoked  by  some  aggression ;  but  if 
roused,  he  proves  a  formidable  and  furious  enemy.  He 
can  climb  trees  with  much  ease. 

The  brown  bear  lives  almost  entirely  on  vegetable 
food,  and  It  is  only  when  very  hungry  that  he  seeks  to 
eat  flesh.  The  whole  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  fond  of 
honey;  and  the  natives  of  Russia,  taking  advantage  of 
this,  form  various  plans  for  entrapping  them.  They 
fix  a  heavy  log  of  wood  to  the  trees  on  which  bees  have 
a  hive,  attached  by  a  long  string.  The  bear  climbs  the 
tree  in  search  of  the  honey,  and,  finding  himself  inter- 
rupted  by  the  log,  he  forces  it  aside,  and  attempts  to  pass 
it :  but  in  returning,  it  strikes  against  him  with  consi. 
derable  force,  and,  exciting  him,  he  renews  his  exertions, 
till  he  becomes  furious,  and  continues  his  obstinate  at- 
tempts until  he  is  eiUier  killed  or  fttlls  senseless  from 
the  tree. 

History  informs  us,  that,  in  early  times,  bear-baiting 
>ras  a  favourite  amusement  In  England.  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  entertained  Queen  Mary  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth,  at  Hatfield,  with  an  exhibition  of  this  barbarous 
sport,  which  Is  said  to  have  aflbrded  them  high  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  one  of  the  amusements 
of  Kenilworth  Castle.  RowUnd  White  mentions,  that, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  her  sixty-seventh  year, 
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at  the  end  of  forty  or  fiAy  days,  when  it  comes 
forth  to  seek  for  fresh  nourishment,  it  seems 
to  have  slept  all  its  flesh  away.  It  is  a  com- 
mon report,  that  during  this  time  they  live  by 
sucking  their  paws,  which  is  a  vulgar  error 
that  scarcely  requires  confutation.  These 
solitary  animals  couple  in  autumn,  but  the 
time  of  gestation  with  the  female  is  still  un. 
known  :"  the  female  takes  great  care  to  pro- 
vide  a  proper  retreat  for  her  young ;  she  se- 
cures them  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  and  pro- 
vides a  bed  of  hay  in  the  warmest  part  of  her 
den;    she   brings   forth   in  winter,   and   the 

oung  ones  begin  to    follow  her   in  spring. 

^he  male  and  female  by  no  means  inhabit 
the  same  den  ;  they  have  each  their  separate 
retreat,  and  seldom  are  seen  together  but  upon 
the  accesses  of  genial  desire.' 

she  enjoyed  the  sports  of  bull  and  bear-baiting  in  the 
tilt-yard.  During  this  and  other  reicns,  there  was  a 
special  officer  appointed  for  the  care  of  the  bears,  who 
had  a  salary  of  sixteen  pence  a-day.  It  was  his  duty  to 
provide  bears  and  dogs,  and  to  superintend  the  sport  of 
baiting;  and  such  was  the  arbitrary  state  of  the  times, 
that  this  oflicer  had  unlimited  powers  to  send  his  under, 
officers  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  authority  to 
seize  and  carry  off  bulls,  bears,  or  dogs,  for  the  amu^. 
ment  of  his  royal  master,  and  for  which  there  was  no 
redress. 

We  have  no  public  record  of  this  amusement  having 
been  sanctioned  by  royal  authority,  later  than  the  1  Uh 
October,  1661,  when  a  patent  vns  given  to  Sir  Saunders 
Duncombe,  "/or  the  sole  practice  and  profit  of  Jighting 
and  combating  of  wild  and  domestic  beast*  teiiAin  the 
realm  qf  England y  for  the  space  <f  fourteen  years,'* 
These  cruel  sports  wei*e  sometimes,  although  but  seldom, 
practised  in  England  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  elgh. 
teenth  century.  On  the  continent,  however,  the  sport 
of  bear-baiting  is  still  pracUsed. 

*  The  bear  is  gravid  112  days. 

>  The  black  bear  of  America  (see  Plate  XH.  fig.  26.) 
is  distinguished  from  the  brown  bear  of  Europe,  by  few 
very  striking  external  difl'erences,  except  the  colour  of 
his  fur.  His  forehead  has  a  slight  elevation ;  his  muz- 
zle is  elongated,  and  somewhat  flattened  above ;  and  his 
hair,  though  long  and  straight,  has  less  shagginess  than 
that  of  most  of  the  other  species  of  the  group.  In  col- 
our it  is  of  a  uniform  shining  jet  black,  except  on  the 
muzzle,  where  it  is  short  and  fawn-coloured,  becoming 
almost  gray  on  the  lips  and  sides  of  the  mouth.  This, 
however,  it  should  be  observed,  is  the  character  only  of 
the  full-grown  animal:  the  young  are  first  of  a  bright 
ash  colour,  which  gradually  changes  to  a  deep  brown, 
and  finally  fixes  in  the  glossy  black  tint  of  mature  age. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  black  bear  resemble 
those  of  the  brown  almost  as  closely  as  his  physical  cha- 
racters. In  a  state  of  nature  he  seeks  the  recesses  of 
the  forest,  and  passes  his  solitary  life  In  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated deserts,  far  from  the  society  of  man,  and  avoiding 
even  that  of  the  animal  creation.  His  usual  food  consists 
of  the  young  shoots  of  vegetables,  of  their  roots,  which  he 
digs  up  with  his  strong  and  arcuated  claws,  and  of  their 
fruits,  which  he  obtains  by  means  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  same  organs  enable  him  to  climb  the  loftiest  trees. 
He  possesses  indeed  the  faculty  of  climbing  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  and  frequently  exercises  It  in  the 
pursuit  of  honey,  of  which  he  is  passionately  fond.  When 
all  these  resources  fail  him,  he  will  attack  the  smaller 
quadrupeds,  and  sometimes  even  animals  of  considerable 
size ;  nimiliarity  with  danger  diminishing  his  natural 
3ie 
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The  7oice  of  the  bear  is  a  kind  of  growL 
Interrupted  with  rage,  which  is  often  capri- 
ciousiy  exerted  ;  and  though  this  animal  seems 
gentle  and  placid  to  its  master,  when  tamed. 


timidity,  aiid  the  use  of  flesh  begetting  a  taste  for  Its 
eontiniied  enjoyment.  He  is  also  said  UIlo  the  polar 
bear,  to  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  Ash,  and  is  fre- 
quently met  with  OD  the  borders  of  lakes  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  sea,  to  which  he  has  resorted  for  the  gratification 
of  this  appetite.  Notwithstanding  his  apparent  dumsi. 
ness,  he  swims  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  the  excessive 
quantity  of  fat  with  which  he  is  loaded  serring  to  buoy 
him  up  in  the  water;  in  this  way  he  frequently  crosses 
the  broadest  rivers,  or  even  very  considerable  arms  of 
the  sea. 

That  portion  of  North  America  which  still  remains 
uncultivated  and  desolate,  furnishes  an  abode  to  this 
species  of  bear,  which  is  consequently  as  widely  dis- 
persed as  any  of  his  tribe.  As  his  fur  Is  of  some  value 
in  commerce,  although  not  so  much  sought  after  at  the 
present  day  as  it  was  formerly,  his  race  has  become  an 
object  of  the  cupidity  of  man,  by  whom  they  are  fre- 
quently hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  This  chase, 
is  principally  followed  by  the  Indians,  who  are  also  at- 
tracted by  tho^vour  of  his  flesh,  of  which,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  hi,  they  partake  with  an  avidity  truly  dis- 
gusting. Travellers,  however,  who  have  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this  sort  of  food, 
speak  of  it  as  by  no  means  despicable:  the  fat  yields 
moreover  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  often  extremely  sei^ 
viceable.  The  Indians  will  sometimes  attack  these  ani- 
mals singleUianded ;  and  if  they  can  manage  to  keep 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  powerful  grasp^  which  is  almost 
irresistible,  are  sure  of  gaining  the  victory ;  as  the  bears, 
in  the  rsmpant  posture  which  they  always  assume  in 
self-defence,  unconsciously  expose  their  most  vulnerable 
parts  to  the  attack  of  the  hunter.  Snares  are  sometimes 
laid  for  them ;  but  these  are  most  frequently  unsuccess- 
ful ;  that  extreme  caution,  which  Is  so  strongly  pourtrayed 
in  their  actions  and  demeanour,  rendering  &em  mistrust- 
ful of  every  thing.  Nevertheless  their  gluttony  will 
sometimes  get  the  better  of  their  prudence,  and  this  bait 
of  honey  ofi*ers  too  tempting  an  allurement  to  be  always 
resisted.  At  other  times  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians  will 
assemble  for  tl)e  chase,  and  after  having  performed  a 
variety  of  superstitious  observances,  beat  the  entire  coun- 
try for  their  game,  drive  a  great  number  of  them  Into  a 
spot  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  deal  forth  upon  them 
wholesale  destruction.  Thev  will  also  trace  them  to 
their  retreats  in  the  season  ot  their  lethargy,  which  oc- 
cupies several  of  the  winter  months,  and  during  which 
the  bears  are  iocapeble  of  o&ring  any  eflectu&l  resist- 
ance. 

In  the  Life  of  Colonel  Crockett  the  backwoodsman, 
there  are  some  curious  anecdotes,  of  bear-hunting,  at 
which  this  extraordinary  man  appears  A  have  been  a 
complete  adept  The  colonel  was  residing  in  1825, 
when  about  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  on  the  Obion  River, 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  Tennessee,  where  bears  were  still 
to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  he  had  killed  and  salted  as  many  as  were 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his  family  during  the  win- 
ter:  "  but  about  this  time,"  says  he,  in  his  own  narra- 
tive, "  one  of  my  old  neighbours,  who  had  settled  down 
on  the  lake  about  twenty-five  miles  from  me,  came  to 
my  house,  and  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  go  down  and 
kill  some  bears  about  in  his  parts.  He  said  they  were 
extremely  fat,  and  very  plenty.  I  know'd  that  when  they 
were  fat,  they  were  easily  taken,  for  a  fat  bear  cannot 
run  &st  or  long.  But  I  asked  a  bear  no  favours,  no 
wayftirther  than  clTillty,  for  I  now  had  eipki  laiigedogs, 
and  as  fierce  as  painters  [panthers ;]  so  that  a  bear 


yet  it  is  still  to  be  distrusted  and  managed 
with  caution,  as  it  is  often  treacherous  and  re- 
sentful without  a  cause. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  some  degree  of 

stood  no  chance  at  all  to  get  away  from  them.  So  I 
went  home  with  him,  and  then  went  on  dovi-n  towards 
the  Mississippi,  and  commenced  hunting. 

'*  We  were  out  two  weeks,  and  in  that  time  killed  fif- 
teen  bears.  Having  now  supplied  my  friend  with  plenty 
of  meat,  I  engaged  occasionally  again  with  my  hands 
In  our  boat-building,  and  getting  staves.  But  I  at 
length  couldn't  stand  It  any  longer  without  another 
hunt.  So  I  concluded  to  take  my  little  son,  and  cross 
over  the  lake,  and  take  a  hunt  there.  We  got  over,  and 
that  evening  turned  out  and  killed  three  bean,  in  little 
or  no  time.  The  next  morning  we  drove  up  four  forks, 
and  made  a  sort  of  scafibld,  on  which  we  salted  up  our 
meat,  so  as  to  have  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wolves,  for 
as  soon  as  we  could  leave  our  camp,  they  would  take  pes- 
sessiou.  We  had  just  ate  our  breakfast,  when  a  com- 
pany of  hunters  came  to  our  camp,  who  had  fourteen 
dogs,  but  all  so  poor,  that  when  they  would  bark,  they 
would  dlmost  have  to  lean  up  against  a  tree  and  take  a 
RSt.  I  told  them  their  dogs  couldn't  run  in  smell  of  a 
bear,  and  they  had  better  stay  at  my  camp,  and  feed 
them  on  the  bones  I  had  cut  out  of  my  meat.  I  left 
them  thore,  uid  cot  out ;  bat  I  hadn't  gone  tar,  when 
my  dogs  took  a  firat-rate  start  after  a  vezy  large  fat  old 
hi^mr,  whidi  ran  right  plump  towards  my  camp.  I 
poisoed  on,  bat  my  other  hanters  had  heard  my  dogs 
oominff,  and  met  them,  and  killed  the  bear  before  I  got 
up  wi£  him.  I  gave  him  to  them,  and  cot  cot  again 
for  a  creek  called  Big  Clover,  which  wa'n't  very  ftx  off. 
Jost  as  I  got  there,  and  was  entering  a  cane-brake,  mj 
dogs  dl  broke  and  went  ahead,  and  in  a  little  time  they 
raised  a  fhss  in  the  cane,  and  seemed  to  be  going  every 
way.  I  listened  a  while,  and  found  my  doga  were  in 
two  companies,  and  thai  both  were  in  a  anortinff  fight 
I  sent  my  little  son  to  one,  and  I  broke  for  t'other.  I 
got  to  mine  firrt,  and  found  my  dogs  had  a  two-year<old 
bear,  down  fr>wooling  away  on  him ;  so  I  just  took  oat 
my  big  butcher,  and  went  up  and  alap'd  it  into  him,  and 
ki Ile^im  without  ahooting.  There  were  five  of  the  dogs 
In  my  company.  In  a  short  time  I  heard  my  little  son 
fire  at  his  bear;  when  I  went  to  him,  he  had  lolled  it  too. 
He  had  two  dogs  in  his  team.  Just  at  thia  moment  we 
heard  my  other  dog  barking  a  short  distance  off,  and  all 
the  rest  immediate^  broke  to  him.  We  iniahed  on  too, 
and  when  we  got  there,  we  found  he  had  still  a  larger 
bear  than  either  of  them  we  had  killed,  tree'd  by  himself. 
We  IdUed  that  one  also,  which  made  three  we  had  killed 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  We  turned  in  and  butchered 
them,  and  then  started  to  hunt  fbr  water,  and  a  good  place 
to  camp.  But  we  had  no  sooner  started,  than  our  dogs 
took  a  start  after  another  one,  and  away  they  went  like  a 
thunder-gust,  and  were  out  of  hearing  in  a  minute.  We 
followed  the  way  they  had  gone  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
we  gave  up  the  hope  of  finding  them,  and  tamed  back. 
As  we  were  going  iMck,  I  came  to  where  a  poor  fellow  was 
grabbing,  and  he  looked  like  the  veiy  picture  of  hard  times. 
I  aaked  him  what  he  was  doing  away  there  in  the  woods 
by  himaftlf.  He  said  he  was  grabbing  for  a  man  who  in- 
tended  to  settle  there;  and  he  did  it  becanse  he  had  no 
meat  for  Ids  fionily,  and  he  was  working  for  a  little. 

"I  was  mighty  sony  for  the  poor  fellow,  for  it  was  not 
only  a  hard,  but  a  very  slow  way  to  get  meat  for  a  hun- 
gry family;  so  I  told  him  if  he  would  so  with  me,  I 
would  give  hinrmore  meat  than  he  ooold  get  by  grub- 
bing in  a  month.  I  intended  to  supply  him  with  meat, 
and  also  to  get  him  to  assist  my  little  boy  in  packing  in 
and  salting  up  my  bears.      He  had  never  seen  a  bear 
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Instruction.  There  are  few  but  have  seen  it 
dance  in  awkward  measures  upon  its  hind  feet, 
to  the  voice  or  the  instrument  of  its  leader ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  dancer  is  often 


killed  In  his  life.  I  told  him  I  had  six  killed  then,  and 
my  doga  were  hard  after  another.  He  went  off  to  his 
little  cabin,  which  was  a  short  distance  in  the  bush,  and 
his  wife  was  very  anxious  he  should  go  with  me.  So 
we  started,  and  went  to  where  I  had  left  my  three  bears, 
and  made  a  camp.  We  then  gathered  my  meat,  and 
•alted  and  scaffolded  it,  as  I  had  done  the  other.  Night 
now  came  on,  but  no  word  from  my  dogs  yet.  1  after, 
wards  ibund  they  had  tree*d  the  bear  about  five  miles  off, 
near  to  a  man's  house,  and  had  barked  at  it  the  whole 
enduring  night  Poor  fellows  I  many  a  time  they  looked 
for  me,  and  wondered  why  I  didn't  come,  for  they 
know'd  there  was  no  mistake  in  me,  and  I  know'd  they 
were  as  good  as  ever  fluttered.  In  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  the  man  took  his  gun 
and  went  to  them,  and  shot  the  bear,  and  killed  it.  My 
dogs,  however,  wouldn't  have  any  thing  to  say  to  this 
strmnger ;  so  they  left  him,  and  came  early  in  the  morn- 
ing back  to  me. 

"  We  got  our  breakfast,  and  cut  out  again :  and  we 
killed  four  large  and  very  fat  bears  that  day.  We  hunted 
out  the  week,  and  in  that  time  we  killed  seventeen,  all 
of  them  first-rate.  When  we  closed  our  hunt,  I  gave 
the  man  over  a  thousand  weight  of  fine  fat  bear-meat, 
which  pleased  him  mightily,  uid  made  bim  feel  as  rich 
as  a  Jew.  I  saw  him  the  next  faU,  and  he  told  me  he 
had  plenty  of  meat  to  do  him  the  whole  year  from  his 
week's  hunt. 

"  When  I  got  home^  one  of  my  neighbours  was  out  of 
meat,  and  wanted  me  to  go  back,  and  let  him  go  with 
me,  to  take  another  hunt.  I  could'nt  refuse;  but  I  told 
him  that  I  was  afiraid  the  bears  had  taken  to  house  by 
that  time,  for  after  they  get  very  fat  In  the  fall  and  early 
part  of  the  winter,  they  go  Into  their  holes,  in  lai^e  hol- 
low trees,  or  into  hollow  logs,  or  their  cane-houses,  or 
the  harrlcanes,  and  lie  there  till  spring,  like  frosen 
snakes.  And  one  thing  about  this  will  seem  mighty 
strmnge  to  many  people.  From  about  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary to  about  the  last  of  April,  these  varmints  lie  In  their 
holes  altogether.  In  all  that  time  they  have  no  food  to 
eat;  and  yet  when  they  come  out,  they  are  not  an  ounce 
lighter  than  when  they  went  to  house.  I  don't  know 
the  cause  of  this,  but  still  I  know  It  is  a  fact;  and  I 
leave  It  for  others  who  have  more  learning  than  myself 
to  account  for  it.  They  have  not  a  particle  of  food  with 
them,  but  they  Just  lie  and  suck  the  bottom  of  their  paw 
all  the  time.  I  have  killed  many  of  them  In  their  trees, 
which  enables  me  to  speak  positively  on  this  subject." 

The  Ori»Mly  Bear  Is  a  native  of  the  northern  di- 
vision of  America,  and  more  particularly  of  that  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  which  constitutes  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. It  diflers  In  many  striking  points,  both  of  char- 
acter and  habits,  from  the  black  bear,  as  well  as  from 
evenr  other  animal  of  the  very  natural  group  of  which 
be  forms  part.     By  his  elongated,  narrowed,  and  flat- 


tened muMle,  added  to  the  slight  eleration  of  his  fore- 
head, he  is  closely  eonneoted  wUh  the  black  bear  of 


found  to  be  the  best  performer  of  the  two.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  6rst  taught  to  perform  in  this  man- 
ner, by  setting  ituponhot  plates  of  iron, and  then 
playing  to  it,  while  in  this  uneasy  situation. 

America,  and  as  remarkably  distinguished  from  the 
common  brown  bear  of  Europe,  and  from  the  white  bear 
of  the  polar  regions,  which  last,  in  size  and  general  form, 
offers  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  present 
species.  But  his  enormous  magnitude,  which  may  be 
stated  as  averaging  twice  the  bulk  of  the  black  bear ; 
the  greatly  Increased  size  and  power  of  his  canine  teeth; 
and,  above  all,  the  excessive  length  of  his  talons,  on  the 
fore  leet  especially,  afford  characteristic  difierences  so 
obvious  and  so  essentia],  that  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive 
how  they  could  have  been  so  long  overlooked  by  natural- 
ists as  well  as  travellers,  who  have  all,  until  within 
little  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  present  time,  passed 
him  over  without  even  a  casual  hint  that  he  presented 
any  claims  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  the  common 
species  of  his  country.  His  hair,  genei^lly  speaking,  is 
longer,  finer,  and  more  abundant  than  that  of  the  black 
bear,  and  varies  in  colour  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent, 
passing  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  between  a 
light  gray  and  a  black  brown.  The  brown  tinge  Is, 
however,  the  most  common ;  and  it  is  always  more  or 
less  grisxled  either  by  the  intermixture  of  grayish  hairs, 
or  by  the  brown  hairs  being  tipped  with  gray.  His  eyes 
are  very  small,  and  hardly  at  all  prominent;  and  the 
line  of  the  profile  Is  consequently  nearly  straight.  His 
tail  is  scarcely  visible,  being  almost  entirely  concealed 
by  the  long  hairs  which  surround  It.  The  breadth  of  the 
fore  foot  in  one  of  the  individuals  observed  by  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  exceeded  dne  inches,  while  the 
length  of  his  hind  foot,  exclusive  of  the  talons,  was  eleven 
inches  and  three  quarters,  and  iU  breadth  seven  inches. 
The  claws  of  the  fore  foot  measure  about  six  inches. 
The  latter  are  considerably  longer  and  less  curved  than 
those  of  the  hind  fset,  and  do  not  narrow  in  a  lateral 
direction  as  they  approach  their  extremity,  but  diminish 
only  from  beneath :  the  point  is  consequently  formed  by 
the  shelving  of  the  inferior  surface  alone,  their  breadth 
remaining  Uie  same  throughout  the  whole  of  their  enor- 
mous  length,  and  their  power  being  proportionally  in- 
creased; an  admirable  provision  for  enabling  the  animal 
to  exercise  to  the  fullest  extent  his  propensity  for  dig- 
ging up  the  ground,  either  in  search  of  food  or  for  other 
purposes.  It  appears,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
unfit  him  for  climbing  trees,  which  he  never  attempts ; 
and  this  remarkable  circumstance  In  his  habits  affords  a 
striking  distinction  between  him  and  all  the  other  bears, 
which  are  essentially  climbers. 

Of  all  the  quadrupeds  which  inhabit  the  northern  re- 
gions  of  the  American  continent,  the  grizzly  bear  is  uiw 
questionably  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  dreaded. 
Superior  to  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  not  excepting  even  the 
polar  species,  in  bulk.  In  power,  in  agility,  and  in  the 
ferocity  of  his  disposition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  should  be  regarded  by  the  native  Indians  with  an 
almost  superstitious  terror,  and  that  some  portion  of  this 
feeling  should  have  been  communicated  even  te  the 
civilized  travellers,  who  have  occasionally  met  with  him 
in  the  wild  and  desolate  regions  which  are  subject  to  his 
devastations. 

M.  Duvancel  enumerates  three  species  of  hears  in- 
habiting India  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Ursus  Labiatus^  which  was  strangely 
mistaken  on  its  first  arrival  in  Europe,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  for  a  sloth,  and  received  from  the  naturalists 
of  that  day  the  name  of  Bradypus  pentadactylus,  or  ur- 
sinus,  the  five-fingered,  or  Ursine,  Sloth ;  an  appellation 
which  has  been  productive  of  no  little  confusion  in  no- 
menclature, and  is  still  frequently  employed  in  mena- 
geries and  exhibitions  te  distinguish  the  same  animal. 
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The  bear,  when  come  to  maturity,  can 
never  be  tamed  ;  it  then  continues  in  its  native 
fierceness,  and  though  caged,  still  formidably 
impotent,  at  the  approach  of  its  keeper  flies 


and  somelimot  even  nearly  related  species.  With  the 
true  sloths  it  has  nothing  in  commoa ;  and  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which  can  at  all  account  for  the  blunder,  con- 
sists in  the  accidental  deficiency  of  the  Incisor  teeth  in 
the  animal  first  examined  j  a  deficiency,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  artificial  system  then 
adopted,  was  alone  sufficient  to  conTert  a  bear  into  a  sloth. 
The  second  is  the  Ursus  Malayanus,  the  Malay  bear, 
admirably  illustrated,  both  with  regard  to  character  artd 
habits,  by  tlie  Ute  lamented  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  Linnean  Transactions.  The 
third  is  the  'J'hibet  boar.  Another  species  connected 
with  the  above  is  the  Bomean  bear.  The  Bomean 
bear  is  perhape  somewhat  shorter  in  his  proportions  than 
the  rest  of  the  group,  and  the  great  proportional  breadth 
of  his  head  extends  also  to  the  neck  and  body.  The 
claws  are  very  long,  strongly  arched,  and  very  gradually 
attenuated  to  the  point,  which  is  transversely  truncated 
and  chiefly  fitted  for  digging  the  earth;  but  probably 
also  for  enabling  it  to  climb  with  great  agility. 

Many  persons,  says  the  author  of  Oriental  Field 
Sports,  have  disputed  the  existence  of  the  bear  in  India. 
Facts,  however,  impose  a  silence  on  all  attempts  at  rea- 
soning  on  this  point,  as  to  its  heavy  coat  ol  hair,  and 
the  heat  of  the  country ;  for  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  villagers,  bears  not  only  exist  In  India,  but  do  much 
mischief  to  the  crops,  and  occasionally  devour  many  of 
the  inhabitants;   • 

The  Bengal  bear  is  distinguished  by  the  deep  black 
colour  of  his  hair,  and  by  a  crescent  oi  white  hair  lilce 
ft  gorget  on  his  breast.  The  hind  legs  are  shorter,  and 
the  paws  flatter  and  longer  than  those  of  European 
breed  ;  his  pace  is  more  shuffling,  awkward,  and  labour- 
ed, though  quick  enough  to  overUke  a  man  on  foot ;  and 
his  hair  is  long,  and  tUnly  scattered  over  his  body.  He 
is  remarkably  active  in  climbing;  frequently  when  not 
more  than  a  month  old,  a  cub  will  ascend  to  the 
shoulders  of  his  keeper  with  great  ease,  and  descend 
again  stem  foremost  with  equal  adroitness.  They  are 
of  a  most  sanguinary  disposition,  and  will  chew  and 
suck  at  a  limb  till  it  be  a  perfect  pulp.  They  do  not 
bite  away  the  flesh  like  most  beasts  of  prey,  but  prefer 
extracting  the  blood  and  Juices  by  suction.  While  6ta> 
tioned  at  Dacca,  I  went  with  a  party  several  times  to 
the  great  house  at  Tergoog,  distant  about  five  miles  from 
the  town.  I  had  on  several  occasions  seen  bears  among 
the  wild  mango  tops,  and  did  not  consider  them  as  being 
so  dangerous,  until  one  day  as  I  was  returning  with  a 
friend  from  hunting  some  hog-deer,  we  heard  a  most 
lamentable  outcry  in  the  cover  through  which  we  had  to 
pass.  Having  our  spears,  and  being  provided  with  guns, 
we  alighted,  not  doubting  but  a  leopard  had  attacked 
some  poor  woodcutter.  We  met  a  woman  whose  fears 
liad  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  whose  senses  were  just 
flitting.  She,  however,  collected  herself  sufficiently  to 
pronounce  the  word  Aoti/oe,  which  signifies  a  bear.  She 
led  us  with  caution  to  a  spot  not  more  than  fiily  yards 
distant,  where  we  found  her  husband  extended  on  the 
ground,  his  hands  and  feet,  as  I  before  observed,  sucked 
and  chewed  into  a  perfect  pulp^  the  teguments  of  the 
limbs  in  general  drawn  from  under  the  akin,  and  the 
skull  mostly  laid  bare,  the  skin  of  it  hanging  down  in 
long  strips,  obviously  eflected  by  their  talons.  What 
iras  moat  singular,  was,  that  the  unhappy  man  retained 
his  senses  sufficiently  to  describe  that  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  several  bear»»«the  woman  said  seven— one  of 
which  embraced  him  while  the  others  clawed  him  about 
the  head,  and  bit  at  his  arms  and  legs,  seemingly  in 
competition  for  the  booty.     We  conveyed  the  wretched 


to  meet  him.  But  notwithstanding  the  fierce- 
ness of  this  animal,  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries where  it  is  found,  hunt  it  with  great  per- 
severance and  alacrity.     The  least  dangerous 

object  to  the  house,  where,  in  a  few  hours,  death  re- 
lieved him  from  a  state  in  which  no  human  being  could 
afford  the  smallest  assistance.  These  merciless  brutes 
dash  from  the  covers,  botli  single  and  in  numbers,  to  at- 
tack passengers.  As  to  escaping  into  trees,  that  would 
be  poor  evasion;  for  the  bear  climbs  with  astonishing 
ease. 

During  our  halt  in  the  HimahiyB  mountuns,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Oriental  Annual,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  I  confess  1  feel  no  little  pleasure  at  having  the 
opportunity  of  recording,  as  it  is  highly  duuracteristic  of 
the  skill  of  the  mountaineers  in  baffling  the  ferocious 
propensities  of  those  animals  by  which  they  are  so  per- 
petually threatened  with  mischief.  I  had  entered  a  deep 
dell  with  my  gun,  accompanied  by  two  hill- men,  in  order 
to  try  if  I  could  not  succeed  in  killing  some  jungle- 
fowl,  which  are  here  tolerably  abundant,  though  so  wild 
as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  no  common  difficulty  to  get 
near  them.  Afier  a  long  and  fatiguing  walk,  we  ascended 
with  some  toil  a  very  sudden  abruption  of  the  moun- 
tain, when  upon  gaining  the  summit,  which  overhung  a 
precipice,  a  bear  started  from  a  recess  in  the  neighbour- 
ing covert,  and  advanced  evidently  with  sinister  inten- 
tions towards  us.  1  was  about  to  fire,  though  my  gun 
was  only  loaded  with  large  ahot,  when  one  of  my  high 
land  guides  motioned  me  to  desist,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand, by  significant  gesticulations  (for  I  understood  his 
language  but  very  indiflerently)  that  he  would  attack 
the  enemy  unarmed ;  and  from  the  coolness  and  dex- 
terity with  which  he  commenced  operations,  I  confess  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  to  doubt  of  a  iavourable  re- 
sult, in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  defy  its 
accomplishment.  Almost  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
precipice  stood  a  tall  tree  with  strong  vertical  branches, 
apparently  of  the  cbarscter  though  not  the  form  of  the 
mountain-ash,  being  very  tough  and  elastic.  The  hiiU 
man  approached  the  bear,  and  by  exciting  it  withdrew 
its  attention  from  me  towards  himself.  The  exasperated 
beast  immediately  made  him  the  ol^ect  of  attack,  when 
the  man  adroitly  sprang  on  the  tree,  as  nimbly  followed 
by  the  bear.  The  former  having  reached  the  upper 
branches,  he  quickly  slipped  a  strong  cord  over  the  top 
of  the  limb  upon  which  he  stood,  at  the  same  time 
dropping  the  reverse  end  upon  the  ground.  This  wa9 
instantly  seised  by  his  companion,  who,  pulling  with  all 
his  strength,  drew  the  point  of  the  bough  downward  un- 
til the  branch  prqjected  nearly  in  a  horizontal  line  from 
the  stem:  there  were  no  intervening  branches  betwixt 
this  and  the  precipice,  the  edge  of  which  it  nearly  over- 
hung when  in  its  natural  position.  As  soon  as  the  bough 
was  warped  to  the  necessfu-y  degree  of  tension,  the 
mountaineer  crept  cautiously  as  near  the  extremities  he 
could  with  safety,  followed  as  cautiously  by  the  bear;  but. 
the  moment  he  saw  his  angry  ke  upon  the  bent  branch, 
he  dexterously  let  himself  down  by  the  cord  to  the 
ground.  The  bear,  thus  unexpectedly  deprived  of  its 
victim,  attempted  to  turn,  in  order  to  retrace  its  steps; 
no  sooner,  however,  had  it  relaxed  its  grasp  of  the  bough 
for  this  purpose,  than  the  hill-man  suddenly  cut  the 
cord,  which  had  been  securely  tied  to  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  and  the  depressed  branch  instantly  gained  its  ori- 
ginal position  with  an  irresistible  momentum.  The  sud- 
denness and  vigour  of  the  recoil  shook  the  bear  from  its 
hold,  elancing  it,  like  the  fragment  of  a  rock  from  a 
catapult,  into  the  empty  air ;  uttering  a  stifled  yell,  it 
^vas  hurled  over  the  precipice,  and,  falling  with  a  dull 
crash  upon  the  rocks  beneath,  no  doubt  soon  became  s 
prey  to  the  vultures  and  jackals.  The  address  with 
which  the  bold  highlander  accomplished  tliis  dangerous 
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method  of  taking  it  is  by  intoxicating  it, 
by  throwing  brandy  upon  honey,  which  it 
seems  to  be  chiefly  fond  of,  and  seeks  for  in 
the  hollow  of  trees.  In  Canada,  where  the 
BLACK  BBARs  are  very  common, and  where  their 
dens  are  made  in  trees  that  are  hollow  towards 
the  top,  the^  are  taken  by  setting  fire  to  their 
retreats,  which  are  often  above  thirty-feet  from 
the  ground.  The  old  one  is  generally  seen  first 
to  issue  from  her  den,  and  is  shot  by  the  hunters. 
The  young  ones  as  they  descend  are  caught 
in  a  noose,  and  are  either  kept,  or  killed  for 
provision.  Their  paws  are  said  to  be  a  great 
delicacy,  and  their  hams  are  well  enough 
known  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  here. 
Their  fat  also,  which  still  preserves  a  certain 
degree  of  fluidity,  is  supposed  to  be  an  effi- 
cacious remedv  in  white  or  indolent  tumours, 
though  probably  very  little  superior  to  hog's 
lard. 

The  WHiTB  oRBKNLAND  BBAR  differs  ereatly, 
both  in  figure  and  dimensions,  from  those  al- 
ready described  ;  and  though  it  preserves  in 
general  the  external  form  of  its  more  southern 
kindred,  yet  it  grows  to  above  three  times  the 
size.  The  brown  bear  is  seldom  above  six 
feet  long ;  the  white  bear  is  often  known  from 
twelve  to  thirteen.  The  brown  bear  is  made 
rather  strong  and  sturdy  like  the  mastiff ;  the 
Greenland  bear,  though  covered  with  very 
long  hair,  and  apparently  bulky,  is  neverthe- 
less  more  slender,  both  as  to  the  head,  neok, 
and  body,  and  more  inclining  to  the  shape  of 
the  greyhound.  In  short  allthe  variations  of 
its  figure, and  its  colour,  seem  to  proceed  from 
the  coldness  of  the  climate  where  it  resides, 
and  the  nature  of  the  food  it  is  supplied  with.' 


exploit  vris  as  astooishing  as  it  was  ooveL^OHental 
Annual. 

'  Polar  AedT.^In  tlie  arctic  regions  where  the  vegeta- 
ble liingdom  is  feebly  represented  by  lichens  and  mosses, 
but  where,  on  the  contravy*  the  ooewi  teems  with  my- 
riads  of  small  moUasca,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits 
animal  life  under  its  bulkiest  forms^*~here  the  polar 
bear  is  found  Uying  wait  for  and  combating  the  walrus 
and  the  seal ;  pursuing  and  overtaking  in  its  own  ele- 
ment the  swift  salmon;  employing  stratagem  to  surpriee 
the  smaller  quadrupeds  ai»d  birds  which  in  summer  time 
visit  the  higher  latitudes ;  less  delicate  also  in  his  appe- 
tites than  the  more  strictly  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  this 
species  does  not  disdain  to  ieast  on  the  stranded  carcass 
of  the  whale;  and  being  of  a  slothful  disposition,  he  pre- 
fers this  more  easy  and  more  abundant  sustenance,  to 
that  which  demands  from  him  more  active  predatory 
exertions. 

In  the  tropical  regions,  on  the  contraiy,  where  vege- 
tation is  exhibited  under  the  most  luxuriant  forms  uid 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  the  bears  live  almost  exclu- 
sively on  vegetable  matter ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  these  species  are  the  smallest  of  the  genus, 
and  are  consequently  best  fitted  for  climbing ;  whilst 
the  bears  inhal>it!ng  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  Uie  rocky 
mountains  of  North  America,  and  the  arctic  icebergs, 
attain  that  superior  sise  and  strength  which  enable  them 
to  execute  tlie  acts  of  destruction  necessary  for  their 
owu  support  and  existence. 


The  white  bear  seems  the  only  animal, 
that,  bv  being  placed  in  the  coldest  climate, 
grows  larger  than  those  that  live  in  the  tem- 
perate zones.     All  other  species  of  animated 

Besides  difierences  in  siee  and  colour,  there  are  few 
characteristics  by  which  the  species  can  be  distinguished 
from  each  other;  and  these  marks  of  distinction  are  by 
no  means  prominent  or  easily  perceived.  Linnsus, 
who  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
polar  basr,  doubted  even  its  specific  difi'erence  from  tho 


brown  bear,  which  consequently  was  the  only  one  ad- 
mitted into  his  catalogue  it  speciea. 

This  species  ranks  among  the  hunger  productions  of 
the  animated  creation  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  in 
the  accounts  of  the  older  navigators  its  siae  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Those  seen  by  the  naturalists  who 
accompanied  Captain  Parry  in  the  northern  expeditions, 
did  not  in  general  exceed  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length. 
Captain  Lyon  has  given  the  dimensions  of  one  which 
was  considered  to  be  unusually  large,  being  8  feet  7i 
inches  long,  and  weighing  1,600  lbs.  A  female  which 
was  attended  by  two  cubs,  was  killed  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1822,  and  was  so  small  that  two  or  three 
men  were  able  to  lift  her  into  a  boat;  yet  slie  must  have 
attained  the  period  at  which  she  was  capable  of  propa. 
gating  her  kind  on  or  befors  the  autumn  of  the  preceding 
year. 

la  its  choice  of  habitation  the  polar  bear  differs  most 
from  the  rest  of  the  species.  Instead  of  seeking  con* 
cealment  in  the  depths  of  forests,  it  prefers  the  floating 
iceberg  and  the  open  sea,  its  powers  of  swimmii^  pecu- 
liarly  adapting  it  to  that  sphere  of  existence.  It  rarely 
frequents  the  coasts  of  the  frosen  ocean,  and  does  not 
descend  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Siberia,  nor  to  Kamt^ 
chatka:  and  although  it  is  met  with  on  the  north  coast 
of  America  and  in  Hudson's  Bay,  it  does  not  inhabit  the 
islands  between  America  and  Siberia.  They  resort  to 
Spitsbergen  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes  are  trans- 
ported on  the  ice  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Norway ; 
l>ut  the  inhabitants  of  these  places  destroy  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  detected.  The  part  of  Siberia  where  they 
are  found  to  be  most  numerous  is  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Lena  and  Janissea. 

The  sagacity  of  the  polar  bear  is  well  known  to  the 
whale  fishers.  They  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  en- 
trapping  him,  although  he  fearlessly  approaches  their 
vessels.  The  following  instances  of  this  sagacity  are 
very  curious: — 

**  A  seal  lying  on  the  middle  of  a  large  piece  of  ice, 
with  a  hole  just  before  it,  was  marked  out  by  a  bear  for 
its  prey,  and  secured  by  the  artifice  of  diving  under  the 
ice,  and  making  its  way  to  the  hole  by  which  the  seal 
was  prepared  to  retreat.  The  seal,  however,  observed 
its  approach,  and  plunged  into  th^  water ;  but  the  bear 
instantly  sprung  upon  it,  and  appeared,  in  about  a  min* 
ute  afterwards,  with  the  seal  in  its  mouth. 

"  The  captain  of  one  of  the  whalers  being  anxious  to 
procure  a  bear,  without  wounding  the  skin,  made  trial 
of  the  stratagem  of  laying  the  noose  of  a  rope  in  the 
snow,  and  placing  a  piece  of  kreug  within  it.  A  bear- 
ranglog  the  neighbouring  ice,  was  soon  enticed  to  the 
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nature  diminish  as  they  approach  the  poles, 
and  seem  contracted  in  their  size  by  the  rig- 
ours of  the  ambient  atmosphere  ;  but  the  bear, 
being  unmolested  in  these  desolate  climates. 


spot,  by  the  smell  of  bumlnfc  meat.  He  perceived  the 
bait,  approached,  and  seised  it  in  his  mouth;  but  his 
foot,  at  the  same  moment,  by  a  jerk  of  the  rope,  being 
entangled  in  the  noose,  he  pushed  it  oA*  with  Uie  ad- 
joining paw,  and  deliberately  retired.  After  haTing 
eaten  the  piece  he  carried  away  with  him,  he  returned* 
The  noose,  with  another  piece  of  kreng,  being  then 
replaced,  he  pushed  the  rope  aside,  and  again  walked 
triumphantly  off  with  the  kreng.  A  third  time  the 
noose  was  laid;  buf,  excited  to  caution  by  the  evident 
obserration  of  the  bear,  the  sailors  buried  the  rope  be- 
neath  the  snow,  and  laid  the  bait  in  a  deep  hole  dug  in 
the  centre.  The  bear  once  more  approached,  and  the 
sailors  were  assured  of  their  success.  But  Bruin,  more 
sagacious  than  they  expected,  after  snuffling  about  the 
place  for  a  few  moments,  scraped  the  snow  away  with 
his  paw,  threw  the  rope  aside,  and  again  escaped  unhurt 
with  his  prise." 

The  female  polar  bear  is  as  fierce  in  her  hostility  as 
the  male ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  affection  which 
she  feels  for  her  young.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
food  for  them,  and  the  hardships  to  which  they  are  ex. 
posed,  no  doubt  call  forth  this  quality.  Some  of  the 
Instances  upon  record  are  as  singuhu'  as  they  are  affect- 
ing. The  following  Is  related  in  one  of  the  Polar  Voy. 
ages:— 

*'  Early  in  the  momfng,  the  man  at  the  mast-head 
gave  notice  that  three  bears  were  making  their  way  very 
fast  over  the  Ice,  and  directing  their  coarse  towards  the 
ship.  They  had  probably  been  Invited  by  the  blubber  of 
a  sea-horse,  which  the  men  had  set  on  fire,  and  which 
was  burning  on  the  Ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach. 
They  proved  to  be  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs ;  but  the 
cubs  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly 
to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  from  the  flames  part  of  the 
flesh  of  the  sea-horse,  which  remained  unconsumed,  and 
ate  it  voraciously.  The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  great 
pieces  of  the  flesh,  which  they  had  still  left,  upon  the 
ice,  which  the  old  bear  carried  away  singly,  laid  every 
piece  before  her  cubs,  and  dividing  them,  gave  each  a 
share,  reserving  but  a  small  portion  to  herself.  As  she 
was  carrying  away  the  last  piece,  they  levelled  their 
muskets  at  the  cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead ;  and  in 
her  retreat,  they  wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mortally. 

"It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  but  un. 
feeling  minds,  to  hare  marked  the  affectionate  concern 
manifested  by  this  poor  beast,  in  the  last  moments  of  her 
expiring  young.  Though  she  was  sorely  wounded,  and 
could  but  just  crawl  to  the  place  where  tljey  lay,  she 
carried  the  lump  of  flesh  she  bad  fetched  away,  as  she 
had  done  the  others  before,  tore  it  In  pieces,  and  laid  It 
down  before  them ;  and  when  she  saw  they  refused  to 
eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  one,  and  then  upon  the 
other,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  them  up.  A41  this 
while  it  %vas  piteous  to  bear  her  moan.  When  she  found 
she  could  not  stir  them,  she  went  off,  and  when  at  some 
distance,  looked  back  and  moaned ;  and  that  not  avail. 
Ing  to  entice  them  away,  she  returned,  and  smelling 
around  them,  began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She  went 
off  a  second  time,  as  before,  and  having  crawled  a  few 
paces,  looked  again  behind  her,  and  for  some  time  stood 
moaning.  But  still  her  cubs  not  rising  to  follow  her, 
she  returned  to  them  again,  and  with  signs  of  Inex- 
pressible fondness,  went  round  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  pawing  them,  and  moaning.  Pinding  at  last  that 
they  were  cold  and  lifeless,  she  raised  her  head  towards 
the  ship,  and  growled  her  resentment  at  the  murderers, 
which  they  returned  with  a  volley  of  musket  balls.  She 
fell  between  her  cube,  and  died  licking  their  woundfc" 


and  meeting  no  animal  but  what  he  can  easily 
conquer,  finding  also  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fishy  provisions,  grows  to  an  enormous  size ; 
and  as  the  lion  is  the  tyrant  of  an  African 
forest,  so  the  bear  remains  undisputed  master 
of  the  icy  mountains  in  Spitsbergen  and 
Greenland.  When  our  mariners  land  upon 
those  shores,  in  such  parts  as  have  not  been 
frequented  before,  the  white  bears  come  down 
to  view  them  with  an  awkward  curiosity ;  they 
approach  slowly,  seeming  undetermin<>d  whe- 
ther to  advance  or  retreat,  and  being  naturally 
a  timorous  animal,  they  are  only  urged  on  by 
the  conscious  experience  of  their  former  vic- 
tories ;  however,  when  they  are  shot  at,  or 
wounded,  they  endeavour  to  fly,  or,  finding 
that  impracticable,  they  make  a  fierce  and 
desperate  resistance  till  they  die.  As  they 
live  npon  fish  and  seals,  their  flesh  is  too 
strong  for  food,  and  the  captors  have  nothing 
but  the  skin  to  reward  them  for  the  dangers 
incurred  in  the  engagement. 

The  number  of  these  animals  that  are  found 
about  the  north  pole,  if  we  consider  the  scarc- 
ity there  of  all  other  terrestrial  creatures,  is 
very  amazing.  They  are  not  only  seen  at  land, 
but  often  on  ice-floats,  several  leagues  at  sea. 
They  are  often  transported  in  this  manner  to 
the  very  shores  of  Iceland,  where  they  no 
sooner  land,  but  all  the  natives  are  in  arms  to 
receive  them.  It  often  happens,  that  when  a 
Greenlander  and  his  wife  are  paddling  out  at 
sea,  by  coming  too  near  an  ice-float,  a  white 
bear  unexpectedly  jumps  into  their  boat,  and 
if  he  does  not  overset  it,  sits  calmly  where  be 
first  came  down,  and,  like  a  passenger,  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  rowed  along.  It  is  proba- 
ble the  poor  little  Greenlander  is  not  ver^r 
fond  of  his  new  guest ;  however,  he  makes  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  hospitably  rows  him 
to  shore. 

As  this  animal  lives  chiefly  upon  fish,  seals, 
and  dead  whales,  it  seldom  removes  far  from 
the  shore.  When  forced  by  hunger,  it  often 
ventures  into  the  deep,  swims  after  seals,  and 
devours  whatever  it  can  seize ;  it  is,  however, 
but  a  bad  swimmer,  and  is  often  hunted  in 
this  manner  by  boats  till  it  is  fatigued,  and  at 
last  destroyed.  It  often  happens  that  a  bat- 
tle ensues  between  a  bear  and  a  morse  or  a 
whale ;  but  as  the  latter  are  more  expert  in 
their  own  element,  they  generally  prove  vic- 
torious. However,  when  the  bear  can  find  a 
young  whale,  it  repays  him  for  the  danger  be 
incurs  of  meeting  with  the  parent 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  BADOBB.* 


The  Badger's  legs  are  so  short  that  its  belly 
seems  to  touch  the  groand ;  this,  however,  is 
but  a  deceitful  appearance,  as  it  is  caused  bv 
the  length  of  the  hair,  which  is  very  long  all 
over  the  body,  and  makes  it  seem  much  more 
bulky  than  it  really  is.  It  is  a  solitary  stupid 
animal,  that  finds  refuse  remote  from  man, 
and  digs  itself  a  deep  hole  with  great  assi. 
duity.  It  seems  to  avoid  the  light,  and  sel. 
dom  quits  its  retreat  by  day,  only  stealing  out 
at  night  to  find  subsistence.  It  burrows  in  the 
ground  very  easily,  its  legs  being  short  and 
strong,  and  its  claws  stiff  and  homy.  As  it 
continues  to  bury  itself,  it  throws  the  earth 
behind  it  to  a  great  distance,  and  thus  forms 
to  itself  a  windiine  hole,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
it  remains  in  safety.  As  the  fox  is  not  so 
expert  at  digging  into  the  earth,  it  often  takes 
possession  of  that  which  has  been  quitted  by 
the  badger ;  and,  some  say,  forces  it  from  its 
retreat,  by  laying  its  excrement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  badger's  hole. 

>  This  animal  is  furnished  by  nature  with  powerful 
means  of  defence ;  it  is,  however,  neTerthelets,  of  a  most 
harmless  and  inoffensiTO  disposition,  and  uses  these 
means  only  when  acting  on  the  defensive,  as  it  never 
attaclcs  any  other  animal.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of 
roots,  fruits,  grass,  insects,  and  frogs.  It  seldom  ap- 
pears abroad  during  day,  but  confines  itself  to  its  burrow, 
which  it  digs  to  a  considerable  depth  under  the  ground, 
and  for  which  purpose  it  is  provided  with  strong  nails. 

There  is  no  animal  over  whom  man  exercises  more 
savage  tyranny  than  the  badger,  for  wrhenever  one  of 
these  poor  animals  falls  into  his  hands,  it  is  subjected  to 
a  life  of  the  most  iniquitous  torment,  being  baited  by 
bulldogs  and  terriers,  day  after  day,  until  its  miserable 
existence  is  terminated  by  being  literally  torn  to  pieces. 
We  can  only  wonder  that  there  still  exist  men  so  totally 
devoid  of  reflection  and  humanity  as  to  practice  so  cruel 
an  amusement;  and  we  are  still  more  astonished  that  the 
laws  should  tolerate  it  in  these  enlightened  days.  Al- 
though the  Almighty  gave  man  dominion  over  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  it  could  never  be  expected  he  would 
exercise  such  unrelenting  cruelty  to  one  of  the  most 
harmless  of  creatures. 

The  following  instance  of  fitithful  attachment  in  the 
badger  was  related  by  a  gentleman  who  resided  at  the 
Chateau  de  Vemours,  in  France: — 

Two  persons  on  a  journey,  having  occasion  to  pass 
through  a  hollow  way,  accompanied  by  a  dog,  he  started 
K  badger  and  pursued  it  till  it  took  shelter  in  a  burrow 


This  animal,  however,  is  not  long  in  mak- 
ing itself  a  new  habitation,  from  which  il 
seldom  ventures  far,  as  it  flies  but  slowly,  and 
can  find  safety  only  in  the  strength  of  its  re- 
treat. When  it  is  surprised  by  the  dogs  at 
some  distance  from  its  hole,  it  then  combats 
with  desperate  resolution ;  it  falls  upon  its 
back,  defend  itself  on  every  side,  and  seldom 
dies  unrevenged  in  the  midst  of  its  enemies. 

The  badger,  like  the  fox,  is  a  carnivorous 
animal,  and  nothing  that  has  life  can  come 
amiss  to  it  It  sleeps  the  greatest  part  of  its 
time,  and  thus,  wiUiout  being  a  voracious 
feeder,  it  still  keeps  fat,  particularly  in  win- 
ter. They  always  keep  their  hole  very  clean; 
and  when  the  female  brings  forth,  she  makes 
a  comfortable  warm  bed  of  hay,  at  the  bottom 
of  her  hole,  for  the  reception  of  her  young. 
She  brings  forth  in  summer,  generally  to  the 
number  of  three  or  four,  which  she  feeds  at 
first  with  her  milk,  and  afterwards  with  such 
petty  prey  as  she  can  surprise.  Sho  seizes 
the  young  rabbits  in  their  warren,  robs  birds* 
nests,  finds  out  where  the  wild  bees  have  laid 
up  their  honey,  and  brings  all  to  her  expect- 
ing brood. 

The  young  ones  when  taken  are  easily 
tamed,  but  the  old  still  continue  savage  and 
incorrigible ;  the  former,  after  a  short  time, 
play  with  the  dogs,  follow  their  master  about 
the  house,  but  aeem  of  all  other  animals  the 
most  fond  of  the  fire.  They  often  approach 
it  so  closely,  thatihey  even  burn  themselves 
in  a  dangerous  manner.  They  are  sometimes 
also  subject  to  the  mange;  and  have  a  gland 
under  their  tail  which  scents  pretty  strongly. 
The  poor  of  some  countries  eat  their  flesh  ; 


under  a  tree,  and  from  which  it  was  at  length  hunted 
and  killed.  As  they  were  only  a  few  miles  from  tlie 
village  of  Chapellatiere,  they  agreed  to  drag  the  badger 
thither,  so  that  they  might  receive  the  reward  offered  by 
the  commune  for  every  one  which  was  killed,  and,  be- 
sides, to  sell  its  skin  to  the  manufacturer  of  badger-hair 
brushes.  Having  no  rope,  they  twisted  some  twigs, 
and  drew  the  animal  along  the  road  by  turns.  They 
had  not  proceeded  &r  on  their  way,  when  they  heard 
the  cry  of  an  animal  apparently  in  distress.  They  stop- 
ped to  listen  from  whence  it  proceeded,  when  anothei 
badger  approached  them  slowly.  They  at  first  threw 
stones  at  It,  but  this  did  not  deter  it  from  approaching 
its  dead  companion,  which  it  no  sooner  reached  than  it 
began  to  lick,  and  made  a  mournful  cry.  The  men  ob- 
serving this,  desisted  from  offering  it  any  &rther  offence, 
and  continued  to  draw  the  dead  body  along  as  before. 
The  &ithful  animal  continued  to  follow  the  dead  one, 
and  \y\ng  down  on  it,  took  it  gently  by  the  ear,  and  in 
this  manner  was  actuallv  dragged  into  the  village  ;  and 
even  amid  the  crowd  of  boys  and  dogs  which  were  soon 
collected  around,  it  could  not  be  induced  to  quit  its  situ- 
ation ;  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  they  had  the  inhu. 
manity  to  kill  this  affectionate  creature,  and  afterwards 
bum  it,  declaring  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  a  witch. 
The  badger  is  an  inhabitant  of  Britain,  and  the  whole 
European  continent ;  and  Dr  Richardson  has  identified 
various  new  species  in  his  account  of  animals  of  the  arc- 
tic regions. 
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which  though  fat  is  at  best  but  rank  and  ill- 
tasted.' 


CHAP.  XL 

THE  TAPIB.* 

(Sfe*  Plate  Xir.  Jig.  Ifl.) 

Thbrb  seems  to  be  a  rude,  but  an  inferior 
resemblance  between  many  animals  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.     The  cougar  of 


^  The  spotted  badger  it  of  a  white  colour,  mwrlted  with 
reddish,  yellow,  and  dusky  spots.  It  inhabits  Europe 
aiid  the  north  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  northern  provinces  of 
Persia  and  China, and  in  Japan.  The  white  badger  is  said 
by  Mr  Brisson  to  have  been  brought  from  New  York ;  it 
has  very  small  eyes,  and  very  short  legs,  and  is  only  one 
foot  nine  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  nine  inches.  This 
variety  or  species,  is  supposed  by  Mr  Bewick  to  be  the 
same  animal  with  the  land  bear.  The  spotted  variety 
is  very  rare,  nor  is  it  mentioned  from  what  country  it 
was  brought. 

The  American  badger  (see  Plate  XII.  fig.  SO.)  inha- 
bits Labrador,  and  the  country  about  Hudson's  Bay,  in 
North  America.  This  animal  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  common  or  European  badgers,  but  is  somewhat 
smaller,  and  the  hair  is  longer,  more  soft  and  silky ;  the 
ears  are  short,  and  of  a  white  colour,  edged  with  black ; 
the  head  is  white,  with  a  black  line  on  ei^  side  running 
from  the  forehead  close  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye, 
down  to  the  nose ;  the  hair  on  the  back  is  four  or  five 
Inches  long,  bright  brown  for  the  under  half,  then  bright 
yellow,  above  that  black,  and  white  at  the  tips:  the  legs 
are  short,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  having  five  claws 
behind,  and  only  four  before,  which  are  considerably 
longer  and  larger ;  but  the  want  of  the  fifth  claw  on  the 
fore  part,  being  described  from  a  dried  specimen,  may 
have  been  owing  to  accident.  Its  tail  is  covered  with 
long  dirty  yellow  hairs,  tipped  with  white,  having  the 
ends  dusky;  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly  are  white ;  the 
fore  feet  have  only  four  toes.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  animal  possesses  the  orifice  under  the  tail.  In  each 
jaw  there  are  six  fore  teeth,  one  tusk  on  each  side  of 
each,  and  four  grinders  on  each  side  in  both;  in  all 
thirty-two. 

s  The  American  tapir  Is  said  to  reach  six  feet  in  length 
from  the  extremity  of  its  proboscis  to  the  origin  of  its 
diminutive  tail ;  but  tlie  largest  of  our  specimens  scarcely 
exceeds  five.  Its  colour  is  throughout  of  a  deep  brown, 
approaching  to  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  sides  of 
the  lower  lip,  a  band  occupying  the  middle  of  the  chin 
beneath,  the  upper  edges  of  the  ears,  and  a  naked  line 
at  the  junction  of  the  hoofs,  all  which  are  purely  white. 
The  hair  is  rather  scanty  all  over  the  body,  very  short, 
and  so  closely  pressed  to  the  surface  as  hardly  to  be  dis- 
Unguished  at  a  little  distance.  The  skin  beneath  it  is 
of  great  density,  being,  according  to  M.  RouHn,  not 
less  than  seven  lines  in  tlilckness  on  the  back,  and  eight 
or  nine  on  the  cheeks ;  and  so  tough  that  M.  Sonfnl 
assures  us  he  has  frequently  fired  at  a  female  tapir  cross, 
ing  a  river  with  her  young,  with  his  gun  heavily  loaded, 
without  giving  her  so  much  disturbance  as  to  cause  her 
to  turn  aside  from  her  course,  although  he  could  dis. 
tlnctly  see  the  impression  of  his  ball  upon  her  skin.  On 
the  back  of  the  neck,  extending  forwards  as  far  as  the 
level  of  the  eyes,  is  a  thick  rounded  crest,  formed  in- 
ternally of  a  powerful  ligament  stretched  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  and  a 
strong  elevated  ridge  occupying  the  line  of  junction  be- 


America  resembles  the  tiger  in  natural  fero- 
city, though  far  inferior  in  its  dimensions. ..  Tbe 
llama  bears  some  affinity  to  the  camel,  bat  is 
far  behind  it  in  strength  and  utility.  The 
tapir  may  be  considered  as  t^e  hippopotamus 
of  the  new  continent,  but  degraded  both  as  to 
its  size  and  ferocity. 

This  animal  bears  some  distant  resemblance 
in  its  form  (o  a  mule.  It  has  a  long  snout, 
which  it  lengthens  or  contracts  at  pleasure. 
Its  ears  are  small,  long,  and  pendant  Its 
neck  and  tail  are  short,  and  its  claws  strong 
and  firm,  of  which  it  has  four  upon  each  foot 


tween  the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull.  This  singular 
crest  is  surmounted  by  a  tUo  mane  of  stiff  blackish 
hairs.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  present  species,  but  is  not 
found,  according  to  M.  Roulin,  in  its  female  at  Cayenne; 
although  we  have  D'Azara's  authority  for  the  female 
being  equally  furnished  with  it  in  Paraguay.  In  the 
young  female,  formerly  in  the  Society's  Menagerie, 
which  was  broi^t  by  Lieutenant  Maw  finom  Para  in 
Brazil,  it  was  also  very  conspicuous.  The  length  of  the 
head  is  very  great  and  is  considerably  increased  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  muzzle,  which  is  covered  with  hair 
of  the  same  colour  with  that  d  the  rest  tA  the  body 
above,  and  is  naked  and  flesh-coloured  at  its  flattened 
extremity  and  beneath.  The  eyes  are  extremely  small 
and  of  a  dull  leadniolour. 

The  young  is  of  a  much  lighter  brown  than  the  adult, 
with  numerous  small  white  spots  on  the  cheeks,  a  whit- 
ish muzzle,  and  six  or  eight  complete  narrow  bands  of 
white  passing  along  each  side  of  the  body  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  haunches.  Regular  rows  of  small 
white  spots,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
alternate  with  these  bands.  The  upper  parts  of  tbe 
limbs  are  marked  in  a  similar  manner;  their  inner 
sides,  as  well  as  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  are 
white ;  and  their  extremities  of  the  ground.4x>lour  oi 
the  whole  body,  with  a  few  fainter  spots  scattered  over 
them.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  their  age  this 
livery  becomes  completely  lost.  Similar  markings  oc- 
cur in  the  young  of  the  Sumatran  species,  and  also,  we 
may  observe,  in  that  of  the  hog  in  its  native  state.  The 
adult  fbmale  of  the  present  species  has  generally  a  con- 
siderable number  of  whitish  hairs  intermingled  with  the 
brown,  which  gives  her  somewhat  of  a  grizzled  appear- 
ance. 

Few  animals  of  equal  size  have  so  extensive  a  range 
as  the  American  tapir.  It  is  found  in  every  part  of 
South  America  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  nrom  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darlen ;  but  ap- 
pears to  be  most  common  within  the  tropics.  M.  Rou- 
iin  dwells  upon  it  as  a  singular  fact  that  although  it  oc- 
curs  as  low  as  forty  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  equator, 
It  ceases  suddenly  at  about  8^  north  in  a  situation  where 
It  is  extremely  abundant,  and  Tfrhere  no  adequate  cause 
has  jret  been  assigned  to  bar  its  farther  progress,  no  large 
rivers  nor  lofty  mountains  intervening,  nor  any  change 
In  the  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  countiy  being 
manifest.  The  left  bank  of  the  Atrato  near  its  mouth, 
and  the  part  of  Darlen  inhabited  by  the  independent 
Indians,  may  be  considered  as  its  northern  limit.  Its 
highest  range,  in  the  province  of  Maraquita  at  least,  ap- 
pears to  be  from  three  thousand  to  three  thousand  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  ne^v 
species  discovered  by  M.  Roulin  is  only  met  with  at  a 
much  greater  elevation. 

Throughout  this  wide  extent  of  countiy  the  tapir 
passes  a  solitary  existence,  burled  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests  and  never  associating  with  its  fellows;  but  flying 
from  society  and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  neigl'* 
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Its  skin  is  thick,  and  covered  with  brown 
hair;  and  the  natives  make  shields  of  it, 
which  cannot  be  pierced  by  an  arrow. 

This  animal   may,  in  some  measure,  be 


bourbood  of  man.  It  rarely  stirs  abroad  from  its  retreat 
during  the  day,  which  it  passes  in  a  state  of  quiet  le- 
thargy;  and  seelcs  its  food  only  by  night.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  hog  it  seems  to  be  the  most  truly  omni- 
vonva  of  the  tribe  of  animals  to  which  it  belongs,  for 
scarcely  any  thing  comes  amiss  to  its  rarenous  appetite. 
Its  most  common  food  is  vegetable,  and  consists  of  wild 
fruits,  buds,  and  shoots.  D'Azara  tells  us  that  it  is  also 
extremely  fond  of  the  barrero  or  nitrous  earth  of  Para- 
guay. But  when  pressed  by  hunger  it  swallows  what- 
ever comes  in  its  way ;  and  the  stomachs  of  those  which 
are  killed  in  their  native  forests  are  commonly  filled,  ac 
cording  to  M.  Roulin,  with  pieces  of  wood,  clay,  small 
stones,  and  sometimes  even  bones.  A  specimen  kept 
by  D'Aatra  gnawed  in  pieces  a  silver  snuff-box  and 
swallowed  its  contents ;  and  some  of  those  which  have 
been  confined  in  menageries  have  been  known,  after  a 
long  fasty  to  devour  the  worst  of  all  possible  filth.  In 
captivity,  or  when  domesticated,  it  feeds  almost  indis- 
criminately on  bread,  cassava,  herbs,  roots,  fish,  and  flesh, 
either  raw  or  cooked ;  but  it  atiil  retains  its  depraved 
appetite  and  swallows  rags  and  dirt  of  all  kinds  if  they 
are  incautiously  left  within  its  reach. 

The  protection  aflbrded  by  iU  coat  of  mail,  as  iU 
tough  skin  has  been  not  unaptly  termed,  together  with 
its  great  muscular  strength,  enables  the  tapir  to  pene- 
trate  through  the  most  densely  compacted  underwood 
with  little  difikulty.  Every  thing  gives  way  before  its 
efibrtSy  and  thus  it  soon  clears  itself  a  path  in  whatever 
direction  it  chooses  to  proceed.  But  when  once  its  path 
is  made  it  seems  to  prefer  the  beaten  road  to  the  ibiina- 
tion  of  a  new  one,  and  goes  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  same  track,  which  the  native  huntsmen  and  travel- 
lers always  select  as  the  easiest  passage  through  the 
forest.  They  are,  however,  cautious  not  to  remain  in 
it  during  the  night,  nor  to  swing  their  hammocks  across 
it,  as  in  that  case  they  would  be  liable  to  receive  consi- 
derable injury  from  the  shock  of  the  animal  as  it  rushes 
past  in  its  nocturnal  rambles. 

The  tapir  is  far,  bewever,  from  being  a  mischievous 
animal.  In  its  natural  disposition  it  is  remarkably 
quiet,  and  never  attacks  man  or  beast  except  in  seli^e* 
fence  or  under  circumstances  of  great  provocation.  It 
is  frequently  hunted  ibr  its  flesh,  which,  although  coarse, 
•dry,  and  unsavoury  to  a  European  palale,  is  regarded  as 
a  great  luxury  by  the  native  Indians  and  negroes.  Its 
skin  is  also  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  great  thick- 
ness and  strength.  The  lasso  it  seldom  employed  to 
take  it;  for  it  snaps  asunder  at  a  single  efibrt  a  cord 
strong  enough  to  interrupt  a  bull  in  the  height  of  his 
headlong  course.  The  most  common  mode  of  catching 
them  is  to  attract  them  by  an  imitation  of  their  voice, 
consisting  in  a  sharp  but  not  very  shrill  whistle,  and 
thus  to  bring  them  so  close  to  the  huntsman  that  his 
shot  rarely  fails  of  its  eflect.  The  Indians  use  poisoned 
arrows  for  the  same  purpose.  Another  plan,  which  is 
also  frequently  pursued,  is  for  the  hunters  to  station 
themselves  towards  evening  with  their  dogs  by  the  side 
of  the  tapir's  path,  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to 
the  water,  of  which,  like  most  animals  of  his  tribe,  he 
is  particularly  fond,  constantly  indulging  in  a  liath  as 
soon  as  he  rouses  himself  for  the  business  of  the  night, 
and  wallowing  at  all  times  in  the  water  with  peculiar 
delight.  The  dogs  are,  however,  frequently  worsted, 
the  tapir  defending  himself  with  great  courage,  seizing 
his  enemies  with  bis  teeth,  and  inflicting  on  them  very 
severe  wounds.  When  thus  attacked  he  usually  endea- 
vours to  gain  the  water,  where,  standing  up  to  his 
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termed  amphibious,  as  it  chiefly  resides  in  the 
water.  It  differs,  however,  from  all  otliers  of 
this  kind,  in  feeding  entirely  upon  vegetables, 
and  not  making  this  element  the  place  of  its 


breast,  he  defies  the  largest  dogs:  his  assailants  being 
compelled  to  swim  are  unable  to  bring  into  action  their 
full  agility  and  strength,  while  the  tapir,  quietly  watch- 
ing their  motions,  seizes  them  successively  as  they  ad- 
vance, by  the  back  of  their  necks^  and  shakes  them  off 
from  him  with  the  loss  of  large  portions  of  their  flesh. 

It  would  seem  that  these  animals  may  be  readily 
tamed,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  domesticated.  All 
those  which  have  been  kept  in  menageries  have  been 
perfectly  quiet  and  good  tempered ;  and  M.  Sonnini  as- 
sures us  that  numerous  tame  individuals  are  allowed  to 
walk  at  liberty  through  the  streets  of  Cayenne,  to  leave 
the  town,  and  to  go  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  from 
which  they  return  in  the  evening  to  the  house  where 
they  are  fed.  They  are  fond,  he  says,  of  being  noticed, 
recognise  their  master,  follow  him  about,  and  give  him 
various  tokens  of  attachment.  "It  appears  to  me," 
adds  M.  Sonnini,  ''that  with  care  and  attention  the 
tapir  might  be  made  serviceable  as  a  beast  of  burthen  of 
great  robustness;  its  thick-set  form  and  the  high  degree 
of  strength  with  which  it  is  endowed,  would  enable  it  to 
bear  very  heavy  loads;  and  the  gentleness  of  its  disposi- 
tion raises  a  strong  presumption  that  we  should  find 
united  in  it  the  two  valuable  qualities  of  docility  and 
patience." 

Buflbn,  in  laying  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
animals  of  South  America  do  not  exist  in  the  "  Old 
World,"  pointed  particularly  to  the  tapir  as  a  creature 
eminently  peculiar  to  that  continent  The  contrary  has 
of  late  3rears  been  proved ;  for  not  only  have  two  fossil 
varietiM  been  disinterred  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  but  the  animal  has  actually  been  found  existing  in 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  in  Sumatra.  This  vari- 
oty  is  represented  in  the  following  wood-cut,  and  may 


be  tb«i8  described:— The  Malay  tapir  resembles  in  form 
the  American,  and  has  a  similar  flexible  proboscis, 
which  is  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  Its  general  ap- 
pearance is  heavy  and  masslvoi  somewhat  resembling 
the  hog.  The  eyes  are  small.  The  ears  are  roundish, 
and  bordered  with  white.  The  skin  is  thick  and  firm, 
thinly  covered  with  short  hair.  The  legs  are  short  and 
stout;  the  fore  feet  are  furnished  with  four  toes,  the 
hind  feet  with  three.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  seven 
molar  teeth  on  each  side,  one  small  canine  inserted  ex. 
acUy  on  the  suture  of  the  incisor  bone,  and  in  front  six 
incisors,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  elongated  into  tusks: 
in  the  under  jaw  there  are  but  six  molara;  the  canines 
are  large,  and  the  number  of  incisors,  the  outer  of  which 
are  the  smallest,  is  the  same  as  in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  existence  of  the  tapir  in 
Sumatra  was  given  to  the  government  of  Fort  Marl- 
borough,  atBencooIen,  in  1772,  by  Mr  Whalfeldt,  who 
was  employed  in  making  a  survey  of  the  coast.  He 
considered  it  to  be  the  hippopotamus,  and  described  it 
by  that  name;  but  the  drawing  which  accompanied  the 
report  identifies  it  with  the  Upir.  After  this,  the  ant. 
4  A 
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depredations.  It  feeds  upon  the  pastures  by 
the  rlver-side,  and,  as  it  is  very  timorous,  the 
instant  it  hears  the  least  noise,  it  plunges  into 
the  stream.  They  are  greatly  sought  after 
by  the  natives,  as  their  flesh  is  considered  as 
a  delicacy*  and  thought  by  some  not  inferior 
to  beef. 


CHAP.  XII. 


THB  &ACOON. 

($19  Plate  XII.  Jig.  27.) 

Thb  Racoon,  which  some  authors  have  called 
the  Jamaica  rat,  is  about  the  sise  of  a  small 
badger ;  its  body  is  short  and  bulky ;  its  fur 
is  fine,  long,  and  thick,  blackish  at  the  sur- 
face, and  gray  towards  the  bottom ;  the  nose 
b  rather  shorter  and  more  pointed  than  that 
of  the  fox ;  the  eyes  large  and  yellow ;  the 
teeth  resembling  those  of  a  dog  ;  the  tail  thick, 
but  tapering  towards  a  point  regularly  marked 
with  rings  of  black,  and  at  least  as  long  as 
the  body  ;  the  fore-feet  are  much  shorter  3ian 
the  hinder,  both  armed  with  five  sharp  claws, 
with  which,  and  his  teeth,  the  animal  makes 
a  vigorous  resistance.  Like  the  squirrel,  it 
makes  use  of  its  paws  to  hold  its  food  while 
eating,  but  it  differs  from  the  monkey  kind, 
which  uses  but  one  hand  on  those  occasions, 
whereas  the  racoon  and  the  squirrel  use  both ; 
as,  wanting  the  thumb,  their  paws  singly  are 
unfit  for  grasping  or  holding.  Though  this 
animal  be  short  and  bulky,  it  is  however  very 
active ;  its  pointed  claws  enable  it  to  climb 
trees  with  great  facility  {  it  runs  on  the  trunk 
with  the  same  swiftttess  diat  it  moves  upon  the 
~-    -—  -  - 

mal  vna  not  noticed  for  a  considenble  tirae.  But,  In 
1805,  when  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  arrived  at  Penang,  he 
waa  informed  that,  a  abort  time  before,  in  the  govern, 
ment  of  Sir  George  Leith,  the  natives  had  caught  an 
animal  which  was,  in  every  respect,  the  model  of  an 
elephant,  cnly  of  a  diminutive  sin.  Unfortunately  it 
was  brought  tnm  Queda  to  Penang  during  the  governor's 
absence,  and  dying  before  his  return,  the  servants  threw 
Its  body  into  the  sea.  On  a  subsequent  visit  made  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  Malacca,  he  made  particular  in- 
quiries as  to  the  new  animal,  and  from  the  answers  he 
received  he  felt  little  doubt  Utat  it  was  not  a  miniature 
elephant,  but  a  tapir.  Indeed,  on  showing  the  natives 
a  drawing  of  the  American  tapir  they  seemed  at  once 
to  recognise  it.  The  result  of  later  investigations  was 
quite  conclusive  on  this  point;  and,  in  1818,  there  was 
In  the  menagerie  at  Calcutta  a  living  tapir  sent  from 
Bencoden,  and  Mi^or  Farquhar  had,  about  the  same 
time,  sent  to  the  Asiatic  society  a  stuffed  specimen  and 
a  head,  with  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  animal,  and  giv. 
ing  an  account  of  the  discovery.  From  these  an  ac- 
count of  the  animal,  with  a  drawing,  was  prepared  by 
M.  Diard,  and  sent  to  his  friends  in  Paris,  where,  in 
March,  1819,  M.  Fred.  Cuvler  published  it  in  his  great 
work  on  the  <  Mammalia  of  the  Menageries  in  Paris.' 


plain,  and  sports  among  the  moBt  extreme 
branches  with  great  agility,  security,  and 
ease ;  it  moves  forward  chiefly  by  bounding, 
and  though  it  proceeds  in  an  oblique  direction, 
it  has  speed  enough  most  frequently  to  escape 
its  pursuers. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
parts  of  America,  nor  have  any  travellers 
mentioned  its  being  found  in  the  ancient  con- 
tinent But  in  the  climates  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  it  is  found  in  noxious  abundance,  par- 
ticularly  in  Jamaica,  where  it  keeps  in  the 
mountains,  and  where  it  often  descends  to  feed 
upon  the  plantations  of  sugar-cane.  The 
planters  of  these  climates  consider  these  ani- 
mals as  one  of  their  greatest  miseries ;  they 
have  contrived  various  methods  of  destroying 
them,  yet  still  they  propagate  in  such  num- 
bers that  neither  traps  nor  fire-arms  can  set 
them  free ;  so  that  a  swarm  of  these  famished 
creatures  are  found  to  do  more  injury  in  a 
single  night  than  the  labours  of  a  month  can 
repair. 

But  though,  when  wild,  they  are  thus 
troublesome,  in  a  state  of  tameness  no  animal 
is  more  harmless  or  amusing;  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being:  instructed  in  various  little 
amusing  tricks.  The  racoon  is  playful  and 
cleanly,  and  is  very  easily  supported ;  it  eats 
of  every  thing  that  is  given  it,  and,  if  left  to 
itself,  no  cat  can  be  a  better  provider  ;  it  ex- 
amines every  comer,  eats  of  all  flesh,  either 
boiled  or  raw,  eggs,  fruits,  or  com ;  insects 
themselves  cannot  escape  it,  and,  if  left  at 
liberty  in  a  garden,  it  will  feed  upon  snails, 
worms,  and  beetles;  but  it  has  a  particular 
fondness  for  sweets  of  every  kind,  and  to  be 
possessed  of  these  in  its  wild  state,  it  incurs 
every  danger.  Though  it  will  eat  its  provis- 
ions  dry,  it  will  for  choice  dip  them  in  water, 
if  it  happen  to  be  in  the  way.  It  has  one 
peculiarity  which  few  others  have  been  found 


1  In  a  state  of  domestication  the  racoon  is  very  spor- 
tive and  good  tempered,  and  of  a  disposition  not  less 
inquisitive  than  the  monkey,  tt  examines  every  object 
with  its  paws,  which  it  uses  in  the  manner  of  hands,  to 
see  every  thing  which  is  given  to  it.  It  is  as  sly  and 
cunning  as  a  fox,  and,  like  it,  is  very  destructive  of 
poultiy.  It  is  said  to  feed  on  insects,  and  opens  oysters 
with  astonishing  dexterity:  it  separates  the  shells,  and 
does  not  leave  a  single  vestige  of  the  animal  within 
them. 

In  Brickell's  History  of  North  Carolina,  we  find  a 
record  of  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  this  animal.     Ha 
says  it  Is  fond  of  crabs,  and  when  in  search  of  them 
takes  its  station  by  the  side  of  a  swamp,  and  hanging 
its  tail  over  into  the  water,  the  crabs  mistake  it  for  food« 
and  laying  hold  of  it,  the  racoon  soon  perceives  it  pinch-        I 
ing,  pulls  up  its  tail  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  lands  the        | 
crab  on  the  soil,  where  it  suddenly  seiees  it  in  its  mouth        | 
and  quickly  devours  it.     He  ii  careful,  from  experience! 
which  way  he  seises  the  crab,  which  he  does  tFansverso- 
ly,  to  prevent  tne  animal  from  inflicting  wounds  on  his        I 
fece  by  his  nippers. 
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to  poweoi     it  drinks  m  well  hj  lapping  like 
the  dog  at  by  sucking  like  the  bone. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


THB  COATIMOHDX.* 


Tkb  first  peculiarly  with  which  this  animal 
strikes  the  spectator  is  the  extreme  length  of 
its  snout,  which,  in  some  measure,  resembles 
that  of  the  hog,  but  elongated  to  a  surprising 
degree ;  it  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
the  animal  last  described,  except  that  the 
neck  and  the  body  are  longer,  the  fur  shorter, 
and  the  eyes  smaller;  but  its  principal  dis- 
tinction,  as  was  said  before,  consists  in  the 
shape  of  its  nose ;  the  upper  jaw  being  an  inch 
longer  than  the  lower,  and  the  snout,  which  is 
movable  in  every  direction,  turning  up  at 
the  end.  Like  the  racoon,  it  sits  upon  the 
binder  legs  with  great  ease,  and,  in  this  po- 
sition, with  both  paws  carries  the  food  to  its 
mouth. 

This  animal  is  very  subject  to  eat  its  own 
tail,  which  is  rather  longer  than  its  body  i  but 
this  strange  appetite  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
coati  alone ;  the  mococo,  and  some  of  the  mon. 
ke^  kinds,  do  the  same,  and  seem  to  feel  no 
pain  in  wounding  a  part  of  the  body  so  remote 
from  the  centre  of  circulation. 

It  seems  possessed  of  the  same  playful 
qualities,  and  indiscriminate  appetites,  with 
the  animal  described  in  the  last  chapter ;' if 
left  at  liberty  in  a  state  of  tameness,  it  will 
pursue  the  poultry,  and  destroy  every  livinc; 
thing  that  it  has  strength  to  conquer ;  though 
it  is  playful  with  its  keeper,  yet  it  seems  ob- 
stinately bent  against  receiving  any  instruc- 
tion, and  neither  threats  nor  caresses  can  in- 
duce it  to  practise  any  arts  to  which  it  is  not 
naturally  inclined.  When  it  sleeps,  it  rolls 
itself  up  in  a  lump,  and  in  that  position  often 
continues  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  to- 
gether. 


'  The  coatlmoodi  ii  of  the  wetiel  tribe,  and  Is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  BradUan  weasel.  It  is  an 
obstinate  and  capricious  animal.  Linnaus  had  one 
which  he  found  rery  troublesome ;  it  killed  the  poultry, 
tore  oif  their  heads,  and  sucked  the  blood.  It  defended 
Itself  with  great  force,  whenever  any  person  attempted 
to  lay  hold  of  It  contrary  to  its  inclination ;  and  it  stuck 
fast  to  the  legs  of  those  with  whom  it  was  fiimiliar,  when 
it  wanted  to  ransack  their  pockets,  and  carry  off  any 
thing  it  found  In  them.  It  bad  an  extreme  aTersion  to 
hog's  bristles,  and  consequently  the  smallest  brush  made 
it  desist.  Its  mode  of  life  was  very  singular:  it  slept 
from  midnight  to  noon,  kept  awake  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  uniformly  walked  about  from  six  in  the  erening  till 
midnight,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  sort  of  weather. 
This  is  nrobably  the  time  assigned  by  nature  for  prucur- 
Ing  its  rood,  which  consists  chiefly  of  young  birds,  eggs, 
and  small  animals. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


THE  ANT-BEAR. 


Tbbbs  are  many  animals  that  live  upon 
ants  in  Africa  and  America;  the  pangolin  or 
scaly  lizard  of  Guinea  may  be  considered 
among  this  number ;  but  there  are  a  greater 
variety  in  America,  which  make  those  minute 
insects  their  only  subsistence.  Though  they 
are  of  different  figures  and  sizes,  yet,  in  gen. 
eral,  they  go  under  one  common  name  of  the 
antbear ;  the  peculiar  length  and  slendemess 
of  their  snout,  their  singular  appetites,  and 
the  manner  of  taking  their  prey,  striking  us 
too  strongly  to  attend  to  the  minute  differences 
of  their  size  or  form. 

They  have  been  classed  by  Mr  fiuffon 
into  the  larger  tamandva,  the  smaller  taman- 
DUAy  and  the  ant-batbr.'     The  longest  of  this 


S  There  is  some  confusion  among  naturalists  in  the 
names  bestowed  on  the  diflerent  species  of  ant-eaters. 
Plate  XIV.  iig.  6.  represento  the  great  ant-eater.  Plate 
XIII.  fig.  31.  the  Cape  ant-eater.  The  following  cut 
represents  the  ursine  ant-eater. 


In  a  communication  to  the  Zoological  Society,  Sir  R. 
Ker  Porter  gires  a  detailed  description,  accompanied  with 
a  drawing,  of  the  Mynmecopkoffajubata,  Linn.,  under 
the  name  of  Orto  Hormegutro^  or  ant-bear.  Sir  Robert 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  diflerence  in  struc- 
ture which  exists  between  the  fore  aikl  the  hinder 
feet,  and  with  the  curioui  disposition  of  the  parts  of  tlie 
former  in  the  act  of  progression,  which  has  been  slightly 
referred  to  by  D'Azara.  In  the  figure  Tin  which  the 
animal  Is  represented  in  a  standing  position)  the  claws 
of  the  fore  leet  do  not  project  in  front,  but  are  doubled 
backwards  under  the  wrist;  oYidencing  a  mode  of  pro- 
gression in  the  Uyrmeevphflga  similar  to  that  recently 
described  by  Col.  Sykes  as  existing  in  the  species  of 
Manit,  **  To  receive  the  additional  length  and  point  of 
the  middle  toe»"  obsenres  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  "  a  pro- 
truding  mass  of  hard  flesh  stood  out  from  the  wrist, 
wherein  was  a  cavity  destined  for  the  reception  of  the 
ungulated  elongation  when  the  animal  was  in  a  standing 
position."  He  adds,  "  from  the  awkward  formation  of 
the  fore  feet,  quickness  of  motion  becomes  impossible ; 
hence  they  may  be  caught  in  the  smallest  open  space 
(when  seen)  with  little  difficulty." 

Besides  the  animal  here  mentioned,  there  are  others 
of  the  same  kind ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
little  ant-eater  of  New  Holland  and  the  prickly  ant- 
eater  of  New  Holland.    The  former  Is  singular  for  its 
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kind  is  four  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the 
snoat  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  their  legs  are 
short,  and  armed  with  four  strong  daws; 
their  tail  is  long  and  tufted,  and  the  animal 
often  throws  it  on  its  back  like  the  squirrel 
The  second  of  this  kind  is  not  above  eighteen 
inches  long,  the  tail  is  without  hair,  and  it 
sweeps  the  ground  as  the  animal  moves.  The 
▲NT-BATKB,  which  is  the  third  variety,  is  still 
smaller  than  either  of  the  former,  as  it  is  not 
above  seven  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  snout 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  two  former 
are  of  a  brown  dusky  colour,  but  this  of  a 
beautiful  reddish,  mixed  with  yellow.  Though 
they  differ  in  figure,  they  all  resemble  each 
other  in  one  peculiarity,  which  is  the  extreme 
slendemess  of  their  snout,  and  the  amazing 
length  of  their  tongue. 

The  snout  is  produced  in  so  disproportionate 
a  manner,  that  the  length  of  it  makes  near  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  figure.  A  horse  has 
one  of  the  longest  heads  of  any  animal  we 
know,  and  yet  the  .ant-bear  has  one  above 
twice  as  lon^,  in  proportion  to  its  body.  The 
snout  of  this  animal  is  almost  round  and 
cylindrical;  it  is  extremely  slender,  and  is 
scarcely  thicker  near  the  eyes  than  at  its  ex- 
tremity. The  mouth  is  very  small,  the.  nos- 
trils are  very  close  to  each  other,  the  eyes  are 
little  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  nose, 
the  neck  is  short,  the  tongue  is  extremely 
long,  slender,  and  flatted  on  both  sides;  this 
it  keeps  generally  doubled  up  in  the  mouth, 
and  is  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  finds 
subsistence;  for  the  whole  of  this  tribe  are 
entirely  without  teeth,  and  find  safety  only 
in  the  remoteness  and  security  of  their  re- 
treat 

If  we  examine  through  the  various  regions 
of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  most 
active,  sprightly,  and  useful  quadrupeds  have 
been  gathered  round  man,  and  either  served 
his  pleasures,  or  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence by  their  vigilance,  their  cunning,  or 
their  industry.  It  is  in  the  remote  solitudes 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  helpless,  the  de- 
formed, and  the  monstrous  births  of  nature. 
These  wretched  animals,  being  incapable  of 
defending  themselves  either  by  their  agility 
or  their  natural  arms,  fall  a  prey  to  every 
creature  that  attacks  them;  they,  therefore, 
retire  for  safety  into  the  darkest  forests,  or 
the  more  desert  mountains,  where  none  of 
the  bolder  or  swifter  animals  choose  to  reside. 

having  only  two  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  armed  with  strong 
claws,  and  a  tail  which  it  is  able  to  coil  round  the 
branches  of  trees  and  hold  last  by.  The  whole  animal 
is  clothed  in  a  beautiful,  soft,  curled,  pale  yellow  fur. 
It  is  a  native  of  Guiana.  The  prickly  ant-eater  is  a 
short,  roundish  animal,  with  a  long,  tubular  mouth,  and 
entirely  covered  over  on  the  upper  parts  with  strong 
sharp  spines,  resembling  those  of  the  porcupine. 


It  may  well  be  sopposed  that  an  animal  m 
helpless  as  the  ant-bear  is,  with  legs  too  shoit 
to  fit  it  for  flight,  and  unprovided  with  teecb 
to  give  it  a  power  of  resistance,  is  neither 
numerous,  nor  often  seen;  its  retreats  are  in 
the  most  barren  and  uncultivated  parts  of 
South  America.  It  is  a  native  onlj  of  the 
new  continent,  and  entirely  unknown  to  the 
old.  It  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods,  and  hides 
itself  under  the  fallen  leaves.  It  seldom  ven- 
tures from  its  retreat,  and  the  industry  of  an 
hour  supplies  it  with  sufficient  food  for  several 
days  together.  Its  manner  of  procnring  its 
prey  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  all  natinsi 
history:  as  its  name  implies,  it  lives  entirely 
upon  ants  and  insects ;  these,  in  the  countiia 
where  it  is  bred,  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  often  build  themselves  hills 
five  or  six  feet  high,  where  they  live  in  oam- 
munitr.  When  this  animal  approaches  lo 
ant-hill,  it  creeps  slowly  forward  on  its  bellj, 
taking  every  precaution  to  keep  itself  cob. 
cealed  till  it  comes  within  a  proper  distance 
of  the  place  where  it  intends  to  make  its  ban- 
quet ;  there,  lying  closely  along  at  its  length, 
it  thrusts  forth  its  round  red  tongue,  which  is 
often  two  feet  long,  across  the  path  of  these 
busy  insects,  and  there  lets  it  lie  motionless 
for  several  minutes  together.  The  ants  of 
that  country,  some  of  which  are  half  an  inch 
long,  considering  it  as  a  piece  of  flesh  acci- 
dentally thrown  before  them,  come  forth  and 
swarm  upon  it  in  mat  numbers :  but  where- 
ever  they  touch  uiej  stick;  for  this  instru- 
ment is  covered  wiUi  a  slimy  fluid,  whick. 
like  bird-lime,  entangles  every  creatore  that 
lights  upon  it  When,  therefore,  the  ant 
bear  has  found  a  sufficient  number  for  one 
morsel,  it  instantly  draws  in  the  ton^e,  and 
devours  them  all  in  a  moment ;  after  wbich 
it  still  continues  in  its  position,  practi^ng 
the  same  arts  until  its  hunger  is  entirely 
appeased  ;  it  then  retires  to  its  hiding  place 
once  more,  where  it  continues  in  indolent 
existence  till  again  excited  by  the  calls  of 
hunger. 

Such  is  the  luxurious  life  of  a  creature  that 
seems,  of  all  others,  the  most  helpless  and 
deformed.  It  finds  safety  in  its  hiduig.placei 
from  its  enemies,  and  an  ample  supply  in 
some  neighbouring  ant-hill  for  all  its  appetites 
As  it  only  tries  to  avoid  its  pursuers  it  U 
seldom  discovered  by  them ;  yet  helpless  as 
this  animal  is,  when  driven  to  an  extiemitj, 
though  without  teeth,  it  will  fight  with  its 
claws  with  great  obstinacy.  With  these  arnu 
alone  it  has  often  been  found  to  oppose  the 
dog,  and  even  the  jaguar.  It  throws  itself 
upon  its  back,  fastens  upon  its  enemy  with  all 
its  claws,  sticks  with  great  strength  and  per. 
severance,  and  even  after  killing  its  invader, 
which  ia  sometimes  the  case,  does  not  quit  iti 
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hoM,  bat  remains  fastened  upon  it  with  vin- 
dictive  desperation. 


CHAP.  XV. 


THB  SLOTH. 


Of  the  Sloth  there  are  two  different  kinds, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  claws  ; 
the  one,  which  in  its  native  country  is  called 
the  tmotf,  having  only  two  claws  upon  the  fore 


ceed  from  the  body  in  such  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, that  the  sole  of  the  foot  seldom  touches 
the  ground.  When  the  animal,  therefore,  is 
compelled  to  make  a  step  forward,  it  scrapes 
on  tne  back  of  the  nails  along  the  surface, 
and  wheeling  the  limbs  circularly  about,  yet 
still  touching  the  ground,  it  at  length  places 
its  foot  in  a  progressive  position;  the  other 
three  limbs  are  all  brought  about  with  the 
same  difficulty ;  and  thus  it  is  seen  to  move, 
not  above  three  feet  in  an  hour.  In  fact,  this 
poor  creature  seldom  changes  place  but  by 
constraint,  and  when  impelled  by  the  severest 
stings  of  hunger.' 


feet,  and  being  without  a  tail;  the  other, 
which  is  called  the  m,  having  a  tail,  and 
three  claws  upon  each  foot  (For  a  represen- 
tation of  the  latter,  see  Plate  XIV.  ^g.  8.) 
The  unau  has  the  snout  longer,  the  ears  more 
apparent,  and  the  fur  very  different  from  the 
other.  It  differs  also  in  the  number  of  its 
ribs,  this  having  fortv-six,  while  the  ai  has 
but  twenty-eight  These  differences,  how- 
ever,  which,  though  very  apparent,  have  been 
but  little  regarded  in  the  description  of  two 
animals  which  so  strongly  resemble  each  other 
in  the  general  outlines  of  their  figure,  in  their 
appetites,  and  their  helpless  formation. 

They  are  both,  therefore,  described  under 
the  common  appellation  of  the  sloth,  and  their 
habitudes  well  deserve  our  wonder  and  curi- 
osity. Nature  seems  cramped  and  constrained 
in  their  formation ;  other  animals  are  often 
indolent  from  choice,  these  are  slow  from  ne- 
cessitv :  the  ai,  from  which  I  shall  take  my 
description,  and  from  which  the  other  differs 
only  in  the  slight  particulars  above-mentioned, 
and  in  being  rather  more  active,  is  of  about 
the  size  of  a  badger.  Its  fur  is  coarse  and 
starine,  somewhat  resembling  dried  grass; 
the  tail  very  short,  and  scarce  appearing  ;  the 
mouth  extended  from  ear  to  ear ;  the  eye  dull 
and  heavy ;  the  feet  armed  with  three  claws 
each,  and  made  so  short,  and  set  on  so  awk- 
wardly, that  a  few  paces  is  often  the  journey 
of  a  week  ;  but  though  the  feet  are  short,  they 
and  still  longer  than  its  legs,  and  these  pro- 


^  The  tloth,  in  its  wild  conclition,  ipends  its  whole 
life  on  the  trees,  and  nerer  leayes  them  but  through 
force  or  accident;  and  what  is  more  eztraordinaiy,  it 
lives  not  upon  the  branches,  like  the  squirrel  and  the 
monkey,  but  under  them.  Suspended  from  the  branches 
it  moYes,  and  rests,  and  sleeps.  The  arm  and  fore-arm 
of  the  sloth,  taken  together,  are  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  hind-legs  ;  and  they  are,  both  by  their  form  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  joined  to  the  body,  quite 
incapacitated  from  acting  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
or  in  supporting  it  upon  the  earth,  as  the  bodies  of  other 
quadrupeds  are  supported  by  their  legs.  Hence,  if  the 
animal  be  placed  on  the  floor,  its  belly  touches  the  ground. 
The  wrist  and  ankle  are  joined  to  the  fore-arm  and  leg 
in  an  oblique  direction ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
pUce  the  sole  of  its  foot  flat  down  upon  a  level  surface. 
Besides,  the  formation  of  the  pelvis  alone  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  render  it  impoasible  for  sloths  to  walk  after  the 
manner  of  ordinary  quadrupeds ;  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  limbs  are  joined  to  the  pelvis  seems  as  if  expressly 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  altogether  depriving  the  an^> 
mal  c^  the  ordinary  use  of  its  legs.  The  efiect  of  this 
conformation  is,  that  the  sloth  must  remain  quite  sta- 
tionary when  placed  on  a  polished  surface  ;  but  as  the 
open  ground  is  generally  rough,  with  small  protuber- 
ances, such  as  stones,  roots  of  grass,  &c.,  he  extends  his 
arms  in  all  directions  in  search  of  something  to  lay  hold 
of ;  and  when  he  has  succeeded,  he  pulls  himself  forward, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  trail  himself  along,  but  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  and  tardy  manner  which  has  pro. 
cured  him  the  name  of  the  *'  sloth."  Mr  Waterton  in- 
forms us  that  he  kept  a  sloth  in  his  room  for  several 
months,  and  often  took  him  out  of  the  house  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  motions.  If  the 
ground  were  rough,  he  would  pull  himself  forward  in  the 
manner  just  described,  at  a  pretty  good  pace ;  and  he 
invariably  directed  his  course  towards  the  nearest  tree. 
But  if  he  was  placed  upon  a  smooth  and  well-trodden 
part  of  the  road,  he  appeared  to  be  in  much  distress. 
Within  doors,  the  favourite  station  of  this  sloth  was  on 
the  back  ol  a  chair ;  and,  after  getting  all  his  legs  in  a 
line  on  the  topmost  part  of  it,  he  would  hang  there  for 
hours  together,  and  often  with  a  low  and  plaintive  cry 
would  seem  to  invite  the  notice  of  his  master. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  sloth  does  not  suspend 
himself  head  downward  like  the  vampire,--J>ut,  when 
asleep,  he  supports  himself  from  a  branch  parallel  to  the 
earth.  He  first  seises  the  branch  with  one  arm,  and 
then  with  the  other;  after  which  he  brings  up  both  his 
legs,  one  by  one,  to  the  same  branch;  so  that  all  the 
four  limbs  are  in  a  line.  He  rests  in  perfect  security  in 
this  position,  to  which  his  whole  structure  is  adapted. 
In  this  attitude  the  sloth  has  the  power  of  using  the 
fore  paw  as  a  hand  in  conveying  food  to  his  mouth, 
which  he  does  with  great  address,  retaining  meantime 
a  firm  hold  of  the  branch  with  the  oth^r  three  pawt.    In 
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The  aloth  seems  to  be  the  meanest  and  most 
ill-formed  of  all  those  animals  that  chew  the 
cud  ;  it  lives  entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  on 
the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  of  trees, 
and  often  even  on  the  very  bark,  when  nothing 
else  is  left  on  the  tree  for  its  subsistence. 
Like  all  other  ruminant  animab,  it  has  four 
stomachs ;  and  these  requiring  a  lar^e  share 
of  provision  to  supply  them,  it  generally  strips 
a  tree  of  all  its  verdure  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
Stilly  however,  it  keeps  aloft,  unwilling  to  des- 
cend, while  any  thing  remains  that  can  serve 
it  for  food  ;  it  therefore  falls  to  devouring  the 
bark,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  kills  the  tree 
upon  which  it  found  its  support  Thus  des- 
titute  of  provisions  above  and  crawling  slowly 
from  branch  to  branch  in  hopes  of  finding 


all  his  opentioni,  the  enonnous  ckws  with  which  the 
sloth  is  prorided  are  of  iDdlspensable  serrice.  They  are 
BO  sharp  and  crooked  that  thejr  readily  seiae  upon  the 
smallest  inequalities  in  the  baric  of  the  trees  and  branches 
among  which  the  animal  habitually  resides,  and,  united 
to  the  great  muscular  strength  and  rigid  formation  of  the 
extremities,  furnish  very  powerful  weapons  of  defence. 

All  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  story  that  the  sloth 
entirely  confines  himself  to  one  tree,  until  he  has  com- 
pletely stripped  it  of  its  leaves.  But  as  in  the  remote 
tropical  forests  which  the  animal  inhabits,  the  trees  touch 
each  other  in  the  greatest  profusion,  there  is  manifestly 
no  reason  why  it  should  do  this,  since  even  the  indolence 
with  which  it  is  so  unjustly  reproached  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  more  indulged  by  removing  rather  to  an  ad- 
joining tree  than  to  another  part  of  that  in  which  it  actu- 
ally is.  Mr  Waterton  says, — *  *  During  the  many  years 
I  have  ranged  the  forests^  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  in 
such  a  state  of  nudity ;  indeed  I  would  hasard  a  con- 
jecture, that,  by  the  time  the  animal  had  finished  the 
last  of  the  old  leaves  there  would  be  a  new  crop  on  the 
part  of  the  tree  he  had  stripped  first,  ready  for  him  to 
begin  again,  so  quick  is  the  process  of  vegetation  in  these 
countries."  The  same  entertaining  writer  thus  des- 
cribes the  travels  of  the  sloth.  "  There  is  a  saying 
among  the  Indians,  that  when  the  wind  blows  the  sloth 
begins  to  travel.  In  calm  weather  he  remains  tranquil, 
probably  not  liking  to  cling  to  the  brittle  extremity  of 
the  branches,  lest  they  should  break  with  him  in  passing 
from  one  tree  to  another ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  rises, 
the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees  become  inter- 
woven, and  then  the  sloth  seises  hold  of  them  and  pur- 
sues  his  journey  in  safety.  There  is  seldom  an  entire 
day  of  calm  in  these  forests.  The  trade  wind  generally 
sets  in  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sloth  then 
travels  at  a  good  round  pace ;  and  were  you  to  see  him 
pass  from  tree  to  tree,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  never 
think  of  calling  him  a  sloth."  In  fact,  the  animal  is 
distinguished  among  the  Europeans  settled  in  America 
by  the  name  of  ai,  from  a  plaintive  feeble  cry,  resem- 
bling  that  word,  which  it  emits  while  in  motion. 

The  sloth  brings  forth  and  suckles  its  young  like  or- 
dinary quadrupeds.  The  young  sloth,  from  the  moment 
of  its  birth,  clings  to  the  body  of  its  parent  until  it  gains 
sufficient  size  and  strength  to  shift  for  itself.  Only  a 
single  young  one  is  produced  at  a  birth.  Sloths  are  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  life.  They  have  been  seen  to 
move  their  legs,  and  exhibit  other  symptoms  of- vivacity, 
a  full  half  hour  after  having  been  deprived  of  the  heart 
and  other  viscera.  Waterton  states  that  he  saw  the 
heart  of  one  beat  for  half  an  hour  after  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  body;  and  adds,  that  the  wourali  poison  seems  to 


something  still  left,  it  is  at  last  obliged  to  en- 
counter all  the  dangers  that  attend  it  below. 
Though  it  is  formed  by  Nature  for  climbing 
a  tree  with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  yet  it  is 
utterly  unable  to  descend ;  it  therefore  is 
obliged  to  drop  from  the  branches  to  the 
ground,  and  as  it  is  incapable  of  exerting  itself 
to  break  the  violence  of  its  descent^  it  drops 
like  a  shapeless  heavy  mass,  and  feels  no 
small  shock  in  the  fall.  There,  after  remain- 
ing some  time  torpid, it  prepares  for  a  journey 
to  some  neighbouring  tree  ;  but  this  of  all 
migrations  is  the  most  tedious,  dangerous,  and 
painful ;  it  often  takes  a  week  in  crawling  to 
a  tree  not  fifty  yards  distant ;  it  moves  with 
imperceptible  slowness,  and  often  baits  by  the 
way.     AH  motions  seem  to  torture  it,  every 


be  the  only  thing  that  will  kiU  it  quickly.  An  arrow 
dipped  in  it  will  kill  a  sloth  in  about  ten  minutes.  It 
is  a  scarce  and  solitary  animal^  found  only  in  the  most 
gloomy  and  retired  tropical  forests  of  South  America. 
Its  flesh  is  much  relished  \im  th$  Indians,  who  are  there- 
fore in  continual  pursuit  of  it. 

Tiie  common  sloth  has  a  short  rpwid  head,  furnished 
with  coarse  shaggy  hair,  disposed  on  the  crown  in  verg- 
ing rays,  like  tlut  of  the  hwnan  species.  The  &ce  is  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  covered  with  very  short  hair,  whilst 
that  of  the  body  and  extremities  is  universally  kog  and 
shaggy.  The  eyes  are  encircled  by  a  brown  ring.  The 
hair  of  the  body  is  varied  with  irregular  patches  of  dark 
and  light,  brown  or  silvery  white.  Between  the  shoulders 
there  is  an  oval  patch  of  short  orange-coloured  hair,  of  a 
finer  quality  than  that  which  Is  found  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  longitudinal 
black  stripe :  the  throat  and  breast  are  freqvently  of  a 
light  straw  colour.  The  texture  of  the  hair  is  very  pe- 
culiar, and  has  a  nearer  resemblance  to  dry  hay,  or 
grass  shrivelled  and  withered  by  the  sun,  than  to  the 
hair  of  ordinary  quadrupeds.  It  is  coarse  and  flattened 
at  the  extremity,  but  near  the  root  it  is  as  small  as  the 
finest  spider's  web ;  and  its  dry  and  withered  appearance 
forms  the  animal's  principal  secwity  against  its  pursuers, 
as  it  renders  it  exceedingly  difllcult  to  be  detected  while 
at  rest  among  the  branches,  covered  with  bark  and  moss 
of  the  same  colour.  It  is  only  when  in  motion  that  it 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  branch  beneath 
which  it  hangs  suspended.  In  other  respects,  dififerent 
individuals  of  the  species  difler  considerably  from  one 
another  in  the  shades  and  disposition  of  their  colours,  and 
in  the  intensity  of  the  mark  lietween  the  shoulders ;  some 
are  even  altogether  destitute  of  this  last  mark,  others  are 
of  a  uniform  ash-colour  ever  the  whole  body,  and  there 
are  others  still  which  have  the  hair  of  the  head  parted 
in  the  centre  and  hanging  down  upon  each  side.  It  is 
not,  however,  exactly  determined  whether  these  const!- 
tute  distinct  species,  or  are  merely  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon sloth.  The  known  species  have  nothing  more  than 
the  rudiment  of  a  Uil.  Their  dental  system  Ss  exceed- 
ingly simple  :  they  have  no  incisor  teeth,  but  canines 
and  molars  onlyj  the  former  diminutive,  and  very 
similar  to  the  latter.  The  molar  teeth  are  eight  in  the 
upper  Jaw  and  six  in  the  lower ; — four  and  three  on 
either  side  respectively.  It  is  very  remarkable  also  that 
sloths,  althougii  their  necks  are  so  short,  have  nine  ver- 
tebrsB,  whereas  most  other  quadrupeds,  even  thoee  with 
the  longest  necks,  have  but  seven.     Thus  it  will  be  seen 


that,  altogether,  there  is  scarcely  a  member  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  more  remarkably  constituted,  or  more  de- 
serving of  being  carefully  studied.^ P«Mi|r  Magutfim, 
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■tep  it  takes  it  sets  forth  a  most  plaintive, 
fYielancholy  cry,  which  from  somo  distant  sim- 
ilitude to  the  human  voice ,  excites  a  kind  of 
disgust,  mixed  with  pity.  This  plaintive 
aound  seems  its  chief  defence,  few  quadrupeds 
appear  willing  to  interrupt  its  progress,  either 
that  the  flesh  is  offensive,  or  that  they  are 
terrified  at  its  cries.  When  at  length  thev 
reach  their  destined  tree,  they  mount  it  with 
much  greater  ease  than  when  they  moved 
upon  the  plain.  They  fall  to  with  famished 
appetite,  and,  as  before,  destroy  the  very 
source  that  supplies  them. 

How  far  these  may  be  considered  as  the 
unfinished  productions  of  nature,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine ;  if  we  measure 
their  happiness  by  our  sensations,  nothing,  it 
is  certain,  can  be  more  miserable;  but  it  is 
probable,  considered  with  regard  to  them- 
selves, they  may  have  some  stores  of  comfort 
unknown  to  us,  which  may  set  them  upon  a 
level  with  some  other  inferior  ranks  of  the 
creation ;  if  a  part  of  their  life  be  exposed  to 
pain  and  labour,  it  is  compensated  by  a  larger 
portion  of  plenty,  indolence,  and  safety.  In 
fact,  they  are  formed  very  differentlv  from 
all  other  quadrupeds,  and,  it  is  probable,  they 
have  different  enjoyments.  Like  birds,  they 
have  but  one  common  vent  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation,  excrement,  and  urine.  Like 
the  tortoise,  which  they  resemble  in  the  slow- 
ness of  their  motion,  they  continue  to  live 
some  time  after  their  nobler  parts  are  wounded, 
or  even  taken  away.  They  bear  the  marks 
of  all  those  homely-formed  animals,  that, 
like  rude  machines,  are  not  easily  discom- 
posed. 

Its  note,'  according  to  Kircher,  is  an  as- 
oending  and  descending  hexachord,  which  it 
utters  only  by  night ;  its  look  is  so  piteous,  as 
to  move  compassion  ;  it  is  also  accompanied 
with  tears,  that  dissuade  everybody  from  in- 
juring  so  wretched  a  being.  Its  abstinence 
from  food  is  remarkably  powerful;  one  that 
bad  fastened  itself  by  its  feet  to  a  pole,  and 
was  so  suspended  across  two  beams,  remained 
forty  days,  without  meat,  drink,  or  sleep ;  the 
strength  of  its  feet  is  so  great,  that  whatsoever 
it  seizes  on  cannot  possibly  be  freed  from  its 
claws.  A  dog  was  let  loose  at  the  above-men. 
tioned  animal,  taken  from  the  pole;  after 
some  time  the  sloth  laid  hold  of  the  dog  with 
its  feet,  and  held  him  four  days,  till  he  per- 
ished with  hunger.' 


*  Pennant's  Synopfs. 

*  In  addition  to  the  two  here  mentioned,  another,  and 
by  iar  the  largest  of  Its  kind,  has  lately  been  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  naturalists  from  India.  This  animal  ap- 
proicbes  in  sin  and  shape  to  that  of  the  common  bear, 
being  clothed  with  a  very  long  black  shaggy  hair.  Its 
snout  is  a  little  elongated,  and  appears  as  if  cut  off  at 
the  end.    The  feet  are  all  armed  with  five  crooked 


CHAP.  XVL 


THE  JERBOA.* 


This  animal  as  little  resembles  a  quadru- 
ped, as  that  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  chapter.  If  we  should  suppose  a  bird, 
diyested  of  its  feathers,  and  walking  upon  its 
legs,  it  might  give  us  some  idea  of  its  figure. 
It  has  fore  feet  indeed,  but  in  running,  or 
resting,  it  never  makes  use  of  any  but  the 
hinder.  The  number  of  legs,  however,  do  not 
much  contribute  to  any  animal's  speed  ;  and 
the  jerboa,  though,  properly  speaking,  fur- 
nished but  with  two,  is  one  of  the  swiftest 
creatures  in  the  world. 

The  jerboa  is  not  above  the  size  of  a  large 
rat,  and  its  head  is  sloped  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  rabbit ;  the  teeth  also  are  formed 
like  those  of  the  rat  kind,  there  being  two 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  it  has  a  very  long 
tail,  tufted  at  the  end  ;  the  head,  the  back, 
and  sides,  are  covered  with  long  ash-coloured 
soft  hair ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  whitish ;  but 
what  most  deserves  our  attention  in  the  for. 
mation  of  this  little  animal,  is  the  legs;  the 
fore-legs  are  not  an  inch  long,  with  four  claws 
and  a  thumb  upon  each,  while  the  hinder  legs 
are  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  exactly  resem- 
ble those  of  a  bird,  there  being  but  three  toes, 
the  middlemost  of  which  is  longest. 

The  jerboa  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary, 
Palestine,  and  the  deserts  between  Bassora 
and  Aleppo;  its  hind-legs,  as  was  said  before, 
are  only  used  in  running,  while  the  fore-paws, 
like  those  of  a  squirrel,  grasp  its  food,  and  in 
some  measure  perform  the  office  of  hands.  It 
is  often  seen  by  travellers  as  they  pass  along 
the  deserts,  crossing  their  way,  and  jumping 
six  or  eight  feet  at  every  bound,  and  going  so 
swiftly,  that  scarce  any  other  quadruped  is 
able  to  overtake  them.  They  are  a  lively, 
harmless  race  of  animals,  living  entirely  upon 
vegetables,  and  burrowing  like  rabbits  in  the 
ground.  Mr  Pennant  tells  us  of  two  that 
were  lately  brought  to  London,  that  burrowed 
almost  through  the  brick  wall  of  the  room 
where  they  were  kept ;  they  came  out  of  their 
hole  at  night  for  food,  and  when  caught  were 
much  fatter  and  sleeker  than  when  confined 


pointed  claws;  and  the  tail  is  short,  and  hardly  visible. 
In  its  motions,  it  was  not,  as  in  the  others,  slow  and 
languid ;  but  it  appeared  moderately  lively,  and  gave  a 
kind  of  short  abrupt  roar  when  disturbed  or  irritated. 
It  fed  principally  npon  vegetables  and  milk,  and  was 
much  delighted  with  honey  and  sweet  things.  It  was 
said  to  burrow,  and  to  have  been  dug  out  of  its  subterra- 
neous  retreat  when  first  discovered. 

>  The  jerboa  will  be  found  described  in  the  note  to 
p.  455,  among  the  class  of  animals  to  which  It  belongs. 
We,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nyl-Ghaii,  retain  Uw 
text  of  Goldsmith. 
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to  their  burrows.  A  variety  of  this  animal  is 
found  also  in  Siberia  and  Circassia,  and  is, 
most  probably,  common  enough  over  all  Asia. 
They  are  more  expert  diggers  than  even  the 
rabbit  itself;  and  when  pursued  for  a  long 
time,  if  they  cannot  escape  by  their  swiftness, 
they  try  to  make  a  hole  instantly  in  the 
g^round,  in  which  they  often  bury  themselves 
deep  enough  to  find  security  before  their  pur. 
suers  come  up.  Their  burrows,  in  some 
places,  are  so  thick,  as  to  be  dant^erous  to  tra- 
vellers, the  horses  perpetually  falling  in  them. 
It  is  a  provident  little  animal,  and  lays  up  for 
the  winter.  It  cuts  grass  in  heaps  of  a  foot 
square,  which,  when  dried,  it  carries  into  its 
burrow,  therewith  to  servo  it  for  food,  or  to 
keep  its  young  warm  during  the  rigours  of 
the  winter. 

But  of  all  animals  of  this  kind,  that  which 
was  first  discovered  and  described  by  Mr 
Banks,  is  the  most  extraordinary.  He  calls 
it  the  kangaroo;  and  though  from  its  general 
outline,  and  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
its  figure,  it  greatly  resembles  the  jerboa,  yet 
it  entirely  dmers,  if  we  consider  its  size,  or 
those  minute  distinctions  which  direct  the 
makers  of  systems  in  assorting  the  general 
ranks  of  nature. 

The  largest  of  the  jerboa  kind  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  continent,  do  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit  The  kangaroo  of 
New  Holland,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found, 
is  often  known  to  weigh  above  sixty  pounds, 
and  must  consequently  be  as  large  as  a  sheep.* 


1  Kangaroos  were  amoQg  the  first  fruits  which  accrued 
to  natunl  history  from  the  discorery  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  country  which  has  Bioce  proved  fertile  in  new 
and  remarkable  forms  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creations.  Their  natural  habits  in  a  wild  state  are  still, 
however,  very  imperfectly  known.  They  appear  to  live 
in  small  herds,  perhaps  single  families,  which  are  said 
to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  the  older  males,  and  to  in. 
habit  in  preference  the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and 
thickets.  They  are,  as  might  be  inferred  from  tlie  small 
size  of  their  mouths  and  tiie  peculiar  character  of  their 
teeth,  purely  herbivorous,  feeding  chiefly  upon  grass  and 
roots.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  colonists,  by  whom  it 
is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  savoury,  an  assertion  which 
is  confirmed  by  those  who  have  partaken  of  it  in  Eng. 
land.  In  order  to  procure  this  they  are  frequently 
hunted  in  their  native  country;  but  the  dogs  who  are 
employed  in  this  service  sometimes  meet  with  dangerous 
wounds,  not  only  from  the  blows  of  their  powerful  tail, 
which  is  their  usual  weapon  of  defence,  but  also  from 
the  claws  of  their  hind  feet,  with  which  they  have  been 
known  to  lacerate  the  bodies  of  their  assailants  in  a 
shocking  manner.  But,  unless  when  thus  driven  to 
make  use  of  such  powers  of  self-defence  as  they  possess, 
they  are  perfectly  harmless  and  even  timid;  and,  when 
domesticated,  are  not  in  the  least  mischievous.  In 
several  collections  in  this  country,  they  have  become 
almost  naturalized,  and  appear  to  be  but  little  afiected 
by  the  change  of  cKmate.  When  confined  in  a  small 
ioclosure,  they  uniformly  make  their  path  round  its 
circuit,  seldom  crossing  it  or  passing  in  any  other  direc- 
tion except  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  food. 


Although  the  skin  of  that  which  waa  stuffed 
and  brought  home  by  Mr  Banks,  was  not 
much  above  the  size  of  a  hare,  yet  it  was 
greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  jerboa  kind  that 
have  been  hitherto  known,  and  very  different 
in  many  particulars.  The  snout  of  the  jerboa, 
as  has  been  said,  is  short  and  round,  that  of 
the  discovered  animal  long  and  slender  ;  the 
teeth  also  entirely  differ;  for  as  the  jerboa  has 
but  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  making 
four  in  all,  this  animal,  besides  its  cutting 


Their  whole  appearance,  and  especially  their  mode  of 
progression,  is  singularly  curious,  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  ludicrous.  , 

Since  the  preceding  paragraph  was  written,  the  several 
species  of  the  Kangaroo  have  been  more  attentively  studied, 
and  theirdifferenoes  more  clearly  deihied.  We  have  fi^^nred 
a  number  oC  species  in  our  colouxed  Plate  XUV,  and  here 
annex  a  few  particulars  regarding  each. 

Lord  Dbbby's  Kanoaboo  {Macroput  Derbianua),  This 
animal,  in  sise  aud  general  proportions,  resembles  the  Eugene 
Island  Kangaroo,  bat  the  tail  is  considerably  longer.  It 
inhabits  the  Swan  Biver.  Length  twenty-two  inches  to 
insertion  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  seventeen  inches^  PL 
XLIV.  fig.  1. 

Arob  Kangaroo  {Maerapui  ualabatut),  inhabita  New 
South  Wales.  Length  to  insertion  of  tail  about  thirty  inches, 
and  the  tail  itself  twenty-four  inches.  PL  XLIV.  fig.  2. 

Parbt'8  Kangaroo  {Maeroput  PenyO-  Length  to 
insertion  of  tail  thirty-fonr  inches,  and  tail  thirty-one  inches. 
An  individual  of  this  spedes  was  brought  firom  New  South 
Wales  by  Captain  Pany,  who  stotes  that  it  was  obtained  at 
Stroud,  near  Port  Stephens,  in  the  latitude  of  about  9(P 
South.  It  was  caught  by  the  natives,  by  whom  it  is  called 
Wollarod,  and  was  thrown  out  of  its  mother's  pouch  when 
the  Utter  was  hunted.  When  taken  it  was  less  than  a  rabbit, 
but  acquired  its  full  growth  in  about  two  and  a  half  years. 
Whilst  in  New  South  Wales,  it  ran  about  the  honae  and 
grounds  like  a  dog ;  it  expressed  its  anger,  when  irritated, 
by  a  discordant  sound,  a  sort  of  half-grunting;  half-hisaing. 
This  species  seems  to  inhabit  no  part  of  the  colony  in  the 
latitude  of  Sidney.  PL  XLIV.  fig.  8. 

Woolly  Kangaroo  {Biaeroput  lamger).  Length  from 
nose  to  root  of  tail,  when  full-grown,  five  fleet ;  and  tail  three 
fleet  It  is  remarkable  for  its  short  woolly,  or  rather  cotton- 
like fiir.  PI.  XLIV.  fig.  4. 

Brusr-tailbd  Kangaroo  {Macropnu  penictUo/iu). 
Hiis  species  w  known  by  the  several  names  of  Rock  KanganK^ 
Brash-tailed  Kangaroo,  and  Mountain  Kangaroo.  Captain 
Parry  has  remarked  that  they  appear  to  be  gregarious,  and 
seem  to  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  rocky  ground.  Of  one 
specimen  of  this  species,  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society, 
in  1836,  it  was  observed  that  it  was  remazlcably  fond  of  leap- 
ing upon  a  narrow  ledge  or  shelly  placed  about  three  feet  firom 
the  ground,  on  which  it  would  sit  and  balance  itself  for  some 
little  time,  and  return  soon  to  leq>  back  again.  Probably  the 
memory  of  this  animal  carried  it  back  to  its  native  locality, 
and  unrestrained  liberty,  and  this  exercise  was  an  endeavour 
to  realise  its  former  gambols,  when  leq»ing  from  ledge 
to  ledge  of  its  native  rocks.  Length  twenty-five  incfacB, 
exclusive  of  tail,  which  last  measures  twenty-two  inches.  PL 
XLIV.  fig.  5. 

Rat-tailbd  Htpbiprtmnub  {Effpriptymnut  murmut). 
This  species  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  where  it  appears  to 
be  common.  Length  to  insertion  of  tail  fifteen  inches,  sod 
tail  about  eleven  inches.  The  Hypsiprymni  or  Kangsroo 
Rats  have  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Kangaroo  tribe. 
PL  XLIV.  fig.  6. 

Rabbit-eared  pBRAMBLB8(Perame2«92e^tes).  Found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Swan  River.  About  the  sise 
of  a  rabbit    PL  XLIV.  fig.  7. 
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teeth,  has  four  canine  teeth  also;  bat  what 
makes  a  more  striking  peculiarity,  is  the  for. 
mation  of  its  lower  jaw,  which,  as  the  ingeni. 
ous  discoverer  supposes,  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  open  and  shut  like  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  cut  grass,  probably  this  animal's 
principal  food.  The  head,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  the  tail  is  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body,  thick  near  the  rump,  and  taper- 
ing  towards  the  head  and  ears,  which  bear  a 
slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the  hare.  We 
are  not  told,  however,  from  the  formaticMi  of 
its  stomach,  to  what  class  of  quadrupeds  it 
belongs ;  from  its  eating  grass,  which  it  has 
been  seen  to  do,  one  would  be  apt  to  rank 
it  among  the  ruminating  animals;  but  from 
the  canine  teeth  which  it  is  fouAd>  to  have, 
we  may  on  the  other  hand  suppose  it  to 
bear  some  relation  to  the  carnivorous.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  it  can  be  classed  with 
none  more  properly,  than  with  animals 
of  the  jerboa  kind,  as  its  hind  legs  are  so 
much  longer  than  the  fore ;  it  moves  also  pre- 
cisely  in  the  same  manner,  taking  great 
bounds  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  a  time,  and 
thus  sometimes  escaping  even  the  fleetest 
greyhound  with  which  Mr  Banks  pursued  it 
One  of  them  that  was  killed  proved  to  be 
good  food;  but  a  second,  which  weighed 
eighty -four  pounds,  and  was  not  yet  come  to 
its  full  growth,  was  found  to  be  much  in- 
ferior.* 


1  Among  the  other  itraoge  and  interesting  productions 
of  Austrmlia,  not  one  is  so  anomalous,  so  vrooderful, 
such  a  stumbling-block  to  the  naturalist,  a?  the  ormitkih. 
rhynchtu  piaiypus,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  colonists, 
the  water-moie.  Its  first  discovery  created  the  utmost 
8urpri!»e ;  nor  has  the  feeling  much  abated.  The  omi- 
thorhynchus  is  essentially  aquatic  in  its  habits,  frequent- 
ing the  more  tranquil  or  currentless  pertions  of  the 
rivers,  in  the  banks  of  which  it  excavates  its  burrow  to 
a  considerable  depth.  If  we  examine  the  animal  we 
shall  see  how  well  it  is  adapted  for  such  a  mode  of  life. 


The  total  length  of  the  adult  omithorhynchus  Is  about 
one  foot  six  or  seven  inches ;  the  body  is  long,  remind- 
ing  one  not  only  in  shape  but  in  colour  of  the  otter.  It 
Is  covered  with  a  double  coat  of  fur,  like  aquatic  mam- 
malia in  general:  the  outer  vest  consists  of  long,  fine 
glossy  hair,  thickly  set,  which  in  some  individuals  as- 
sumes a  crisped  appearance ;  beneath  this,  close  to  the 
skin,  is  a  layer  of  short  soft  fur,  fonning  an  almost 
water-proof  wadding.  The  Uil,  which  is  broad  and 
flattened,  terminates  abruptly,  and  is  covered  above  with 

VOL.  I. 


With  this  last  described  and  last  discovered 
animal,  I  shall  conclude  the  history  of  quad, 
rupeds,  which  of  all  parts  of  natural  know- 
ledge seems  to  have  been  described  the  most 


longer  and  coarser  hairs  than  those  of  the  body;  the 
under  surface  of  the  tail,  however,  is  almost  destitute  of 
coverings— at  least  the  hairs  are  short  and  thinly  set. 

The  limbs  are  remarkable  for  their  strength  and 
shortness ;  the  anterior  pair  especially  are  very  muscu- 
lar, and  the  feet  well  adapted  for  burrowing,  notwith- 
standing their  being  largely  webbed.  The  toes  are  five 
in  number,  and  terminate  in  strong  blunt  claws,  capable 
of  scratching  the  earth  with  great  facility;  the  web 
which  intervenes  between  the  toes  is  of  a  tough  leathery 
consistence,  and  from  its  extending  beyond  the  clawt 
might  seem  to  be  an  impediment  in  the  vray  of  these 
instruments  being  fairly  and  elTectually  used.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  being  loose  it  &lls  back,  (being 
perhaps  Toluntarily  retained  so»)  while  the  creatine  is 
engaged  in  its  laborious  task  of  burrowing,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  due  application  of  the  claws.  The 
advantage  of  this  broad  web  in  an  aquatic  animal,  or 
one  that  spends  so  great  a  portion  of  its  existence  In  the 
water,  is  very  apparent.  The  hind  feet  are  smaller  than 
the  anterior,  but  also  webbed,  though  the  membrane  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  roots  of  the  claws,  which  are 
sharp  and  longer  than  those  of  the  i(Bre-feet.  On  the 
hind  leg  of  the  male  there  is,  as  its  peculiar  characteris- 
tic, a  strong  sharp  spur,  the  use  of  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  easy  of  explanation.  It  Is  certainly  not 
used  as  a  weapon  of  offence ;  nor  are  the  scratches  made 
by  it,  during  the  struggles  of  the  animal,  on  the  hands 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  hold  it,  attended  with  the 
slightest  ill  consequence.  Formerly  this  spur  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  poisoned  weapon,  by  which  dangerous,  If 
not  fatal  wounds  were  inflicted.  This  is  most  certainly 
not  the  case.  It  appears  that  the  mistake  arose  finom  the 
misapplication  of  l£ngUsh  words  or  expressions  by  the 
aborigines. 

The  most  singular  part  of  the  omithorhynchus,  how. 
ever,  is  the  head ;  at  least  as  regards  the  external  con- 
figuration of  the  animal.  Instead  of  terminating  in  a 
snout,  as  in  other  mammalia,  it  is  continued  Into  a  Beak 
resembling  that  of  a  duckf  being  broad,  compressed,  and 
rounded  at  the  Up;  the  mandibles  of  which  this  beak 
consists  are  covered  with  a  cartilaginous  or  leathery 
membrane — the  outside  of  the  upper  mandible  being 
grayish  black — the  palate  flesh-colour ;  the  under  mandi- 
ble Is  flesh-colour  within,  and  whitish  externally.  The 
edges  of  both  are  soft,  and  the  lower,  which  is  shorter 
and  narrower  than  the  upper,  has  its  sides  internally 
channelled  with  grooves  like  those  of  a  duck,  but  larger 
and  wider  apart.  At  the  base  of  the  beak  a  loose  lea- 
thery flap  projects  from  each  mandible,  and  may  perhaps 
Term  a  protection  to  the  eyes,  while  the  animal  is  en- 
gaged in  searching  for  food  with  the  beak  plunged  deep 
in  the  mud.  True  teeth  there  are  none;  there  are, 
however  in  each  mandible,  on  either  side,  two  homy 
appendages  without  roots, — one  tuberculous,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  mandible  fairly  within  the  mouth, — the  other 
forming  a  long  narrow  ridge  on  the  mandible  itself.  The 
tongue  Is  short  and  thick,  and  covered  with  papilla. 
The  eyes  are  small  but  bright ;  and  the  orifice  of  the 
ears  Is  capable  of  being  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure. 
The  flesh  of  this  strange  animal,  though  rank  and  fishy, 
is  eaten  by  the  aborigines,  to  whom  nothing  indeed  is 
unacceptable.  The  question,  whether  the  omithorhyn- 
chus is  mvipanm*.  or  oviparous^  was  long  unsetUed. 
For  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  naturalists  in 
Europe  have  been  striving  to  obtain  the  carcass  of  tho 
impregnated  female  Omiihorhynckut  Paradostu,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  mode  of  gestation,  but 
without  success ;  for  it  Is  by  disMCtioo  alooe  that  the 
4  B 
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accurately.  As  these,  from  their  figure,  as 
well  as  their  sagacity ,  bear  the  nearest  resero- 
blauce  to  man,  and  from  their  uses  or  enmi- 
ties are  the  most  respectable  parts  of  the  in- 


hitherto  doubtiul  and  disputed  polot  Gooceraing  the  ano- 
malous and  paradoxical  manner  of  bringing  fqrth  and 
rearing  its  young,  can  be  satis&ctorily  demonstrated. 
This  long-6ougbt.for  desideratum  is  at  length  attained. 
Through  the  kindness  of  his  iiriend,  Lieutenant  the 
Honourable  Lauderdale  Maule,  of  the  S9th  regiment, 
Dr  Weatherhead  has  had  the  bodies  of  several  Ornl- 
thorhynchi  transmitted  to  him  from  New  Holland  in 
one  cJ  which  the  ova  are  preserved  ;  establishing,  along 
with  other  curious  circumstances  ascertained,  the  extra- 
ordinary  fact  that  this  animal,  which  combines  the  bird 
and  quadruped  together  in  its  outward  form,  lays  eggs 
and  hatches  them  like  the  one,  and  rears  and  suckles 
them  like  the  ether  I 

The  caution  <tf  the  omithorhynchns,  conjoined  with 
the  acuteness  of  its  senses,  renders  it  a  difficult  mark 
for  the  sportsman ;  nor,  except  it  be  sererely  hit  about 
the  head,  is  it  easily  killed.  If  only  wounded,  it  dives, 
and  endeavours  to  make  for  its  burrow,  or  rises  amidst 
the  dense  herbage  which  luxuriates  in  such  localities. 
W^hen  the  animal  is  watched  playfully  sporting  on  the 
water,  the  slightest  noise  or  movement  is  the  signal  for 
its  disappearanoe, — nor,  even  when  undisturbed,  does  it 
remain  many  minutes  without  diving; — the  moment 
of  its  reappearance  (the  gun  being  levelled  in  the  interim) 
is  the  only  time  for  Um  sportsmaiu  Mr  6.  Bennett 
informs  us  that  "  these  animals  are  seen  Sn  the  Aus- 
tralian rivers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  but  a  question 
may  arise,  whether  they  do  not,  in  some  degree,  ky^ 
hernaUf  iot  they  are  more  abundant  during  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter  months.  When  going  down,  they  al- 
low themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  force  of  the 
stream,  without  making  any  exertion  of  their  own ;  but, 
when  swimming  against  the  stream,  all  their  muscular 
power  is  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  stem  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  it  is  generally  done  efl'ectively.  I  recol- 
lect,  however,  seeing  two  making  repeated  and  ineffect- 
ual attempts  to  pass  a  small  waterfall  during  a  rapid 
current  of  the  river,  and,  after  many  perseveriog  eflbrts, 
they  were  unable  to  attain  their  object."  The  habits  of 
these  animals  have  been  detailed  by  no  one  so  fully  and 
satisfactorily  as  by  the  writer  above  referred  to.  He 
procured,  indeed,  with  considerable  trouble,  several 
liviog  specimens,  at  difibrent  times,  with  a  hope  of  being 
able  to  bring  them  to  England, — a  hope  which  was  al- 
ways frustrated.  On  one  occasion,  having  opened  a 
burrow  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  ten  feet,  (its  course 
still  continuing  up  the  bank,)  he  captured  one  of  these 
creatures,  which,  disturbed  from  its  repose,  had  ventured 
to  leave  its  nest  at  the  extremity  of  the  burrow,  in  order 
to  reccmnoitre  the  cause  of  the  tumult.  "  When,"  says 
Mr  Bennett,  "  I  held  the  unfortunate  plaiypua  (omi- 
thorhynchus)  in  my  hands,  its  bright  little  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  the  orifices  of  its  ears  were  expanded  and 
contracted  alternately,  as  if  eager  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound,  while  its  heart  palpitated  violently  with  fear  and 
anxiety."  It  soon,  however,  became  more  reconciled 
to  its  situation,  and  **  was  placed  in  a  cask  with  grass, 
mud  taken  from  the  river,  and  water,  and  everything 
that  could  make  it  comfortable  under  existing  circum- 
stances. **  At  first  it  endeavoured  by  scratching  to  get 
out,  but  soon  became  tranquil,  contracted  itself  into  a 
small  compass,  and  sank  to  sleep.  In  the  night  it  was 
again  restless,  but  wa^  asleep  in  the  morning,  *'the 
tail  being  turned  inwards,  the  head  and  beak  under  the 
breast,  and  the  body  contracted  into  a  very  small  com. 
pass."  This  seemed  its  usual  position  during  sleep ; 
sometimes,  however^  the  beak  protruded.     When  dis- 


ferior  creation  ;  so  it  was  his  interest,  and  his 
pleasure,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
their  history.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
time,  which  enlarges  the'sj^ere  of  our  know* 

turbed.  It  uttered  a  low,  soft  growl,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
puppy;  this  noise  also  accompanied  its  exertions  to  es- 
cape. 

The  burrow  from  which  this  individual  was  taken 
"  ran  up  the  bank  in  a  serpentine  course,  approaching 
nearer  the  sur£u»  of  the  earth  towards  its  termination, 
at  which  part  the  nest  is  situated.  This  is  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  the  old  animal  and  its  young.  No 
nest  had  yet  been  made  in  the  termination  of  this  bur- 
row,  Ux  that  appears  to  be  formed  about  the  time  of 
bringing  forth  the  young,  and  consists  merely  of  dried 
grass,  weeds,  &c,  strewed  over  the  floor  of  this  part  of 
the  habitation.  The  whole  extent  of  the  burrow,  from 
the  entrance  to  the  termination,  I  found  by  actual  ad- 
measurement to  be  twenty  feet."  Yet  no  heaps  of  earth 
near  the  burrow  were  observed  by  Mr  Bennett,  nor  does 
he  know,  as  he  says,  '<  how,  in  the  progress  of  excava- 
tion, the  animal  disposes  of  the  loose  mould :"  perhaps 
it  carries  it  to  a  distance,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  as  the 
mason,  wasp  and  carpenter-bee. 

Arriving  at  Lansdown  nark,  Mr  Bennett  observes, 
'*  here  I  availed  myself  of  the  vicinity  of  some  ponds 
(also  inhabited  by  these  animals,)  to  give  it  a  little  re- 
creation. On  opening  the  box  it  was  lying  in  a  comer 
contracted  into  a  yery  small  compass,  and  fast  asleep. 
I  tied  a  very  long  cord  to  its  hind  leg,  and  roused  it, 
in  return  for  which  I  received  numerous  growls.  When 
placed  on  the  bank  it  soon  found  the  way  into  the  water, 
and  travelled  up  the  stream,  apparently  delighting  ia 
those  places  which  most  abounded  in  aquatic  weeds. 
Although  it  would  dive  in  deep  water,  it  appeared  to 
prefer  keeping  close  to  the  bank^  occasionally  thrusting 
its  beak  (with  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  a  duck  when 
it  feeds)  among  the  mud,  and  at  the  roots  of  the  various 
weeds  lining  the  margin  of  the  ponds,  and  which  we  may 
readily  suppose  to  be  the  resort  of  Insects.  After  it  had 
^vandered  some  distance  up  the  chain  of  ponds,  fesdiog 
about  the  shallow  water  and  mud  near  the  banks,  it 
crawled  up  the  bank,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  scratching 
itself,  and  rolling  about.  In  this  process  of  cleaning 
itself  the  hind-claws  were  alone  brought  into  use  for  the 
operation, — first  the  claws  of  one  hind-leff,  then  those 
of  the  other.  The  body  being  so  capable  of  contraction 
was  readily  brought  within  reach  of  the  hind-feet,  and 
the  head  also  was  brought  so  close  as  to  have  its  share 
in  the  universal  cleaning  process.  The  animal  remained 
for  more  than  an  hour  cleaning  itself,  after  which  it  had 
a  more  sleek  and  glossy  appearance  than  before."  This 
individual  never  became  very  familiar,  and  always  mani- 
fested the  greatest  reluctance  to  be  pUtced  In  its  box,— 
from  which  it  escaped  one  night  and  was  not  again  to  be 
discovered.  December  appears  to  be  the  month  in  which 
the  females  bring  forth  their  young ;  this  fact  was  as- 
sorted  by  the  natives,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  Mr  Bennett,  who  procured  from  a  burrow  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mumimbidgee  river,  on  the  8th  of  that  month, 
three  young  ones,  one  inch  and  seven-eights  in  length, 
nearly  naked,  and  which  could  not  have  long  been  bom. 

On  the  28th  of  December  Mr  Bennett  visited  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  called  Koroa,  formed  by  the  Wdlondilly 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  burrow  of  an  omitht^ 
rhyncbus  was  discovered.  In  opening  it,  "  the  aborigines 
used  their  hard  pointed  sticks,  and  although  the  ground 
was  firm,  they  succeeded  as  quickly  as  we  could  have 
done  with  our  spades."  The  method  of  laying  open 
the  burrow  was  by  making  holes  upon  it,  four  or  five 
feet  apart,  a  stick  being  passed  up  the  burrow  as  the 
work  proceeded,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  direction.  From 
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ledge  in  other  parts  of  learning,  can  add  but 
▼ery  little  to  tnis.  The  addition  of  a  new 
qaaidruped  to  the  catalogue  already  known , 
is  of  no  small  consequence,  and  happens  but 
seldom  ;  for  the  number  of  all  is  so  few,  that 
wherever  a  new  one  is  found,  it  becomes  an 
object  worthy  our  best  attention.  It  may  take 
refuge  in  its  native  deserts  from  our  pursuits, 
but  not  from  our  curiosity. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  the  inferior 
ranks  of  the  creation ;  the  classes  of  birds,  of 
fishes,  and  of  insects,  are  all  much  more  num- 
erous, and  more  incompletely  known.  The 
quadruped  is  possessed  of  no  arts  of  escaping, 
which  we  are  not  able  to  overcome  ;  but  the 
bird  removes  itself  by  its  swiftness,  the  fishes 
find  protection  in  their  native  element,  and 
insects  are  secured  in  their  minuteness,  num- 
bers, and  variety.  Of  all  these,  therefore, 
we  have  but  a  very  inadequate  catalogue ;  and 
though  the  list  be  already  very  large,  yet  every 
hour  is  adding  to  its  extent 

In  fact,  all  knowledge  is  pleasant  only  as 
the  object  of  it  contributes  to  render  man 
happy;  and  the  services  of  quadrupeds  being 
so  very  necessary  to  him  in  every  situation, 
he  is  particularlv  interested  in  their  history  : 
without  their  aid,  what  a  wretched  and  forlorn 
creature  would  he  have  been !  the  principal 
part  of  his  food,  his  clothing,  and  his  amuse- 
ments, are  derived  wholly  from  them  ;  and  he 
may  be  considered  as  a  great  lord,  sometimes 
cherishing  his  humble  dependents,  and  some- 
times terrifying  the  refractory,  to  contribute 
to  his  delight  and  conveniences. 

The  horse  and  the  ass,  the  elephant,  the  camel, 
the  lama,  and  rein.deer,  contribute  to  ease  his 

this  barrow  he  procured  two  full-furred  young  ones,  a 
BiuUe  and  female,  beauUliiJly  sleek  and  delicate,  most 
probably  having  never  left  the  burrow.  They  lived  in 
captivity  about  five  weeks:  their  liveliness,  their  frolics, 
and  gambols  affording  a  constant  source  of  interest 
"  One  evening  both  the  animals  came  out  about  dusk, 
went  as  usual  and  ate  food  from  the  saucer,  and  then 
'-  -imenced  playing  with  one  another  like  two  puppies. 
Jibing  with  their  mandibles  and  raising  the  fore-paws 
^  lost  each  other.  In  the  struggle  one  would  get 
thrust  down,  and,  at  the  moment  when  the  ^lectator 
would  expect  it  to  rise  again  and  renew  the  combat,  it 
would  commence  scratching  itself,  its  antagonist  looking 
on  and  waiUng  for  the  sport  to  be  renewed.  When  run- 
ning, they  are  exceedingly  animated,~.their  little  eyes 
glisten,  and  the  orifices  of  their  ears  dihtte  and  contract 
with  rapidity;  if  taken  into  the  hands  at  this  time  for 
examination,  they  struggle  violently  to  escape,  and  their 
loose  integuments  render  it  difilcult  to  retain  them." 
They  were  found  to  sleep  in  various  positions,  mostly 
rolled  up  like  a  hedgehog,  into  a  ball,  the  tail  being 
wrapped  over  the  biU  and  head,  sometimes  in  an  ex- 
tended attitude.  Their  periods  of  sleep  and  activity 
were  very  irregular,  but  the  dusk  of  evening  in  most 
cases  called  fortli  aU  their  energies.  During  the  night 
they  were  genenUy  active:  night  or  evening  we  suspect 
to  be  the  favourite  period  in  which  the  omithorhynchus 
seeks  its  food,  wanders  along  the  bank,  constructs  iu 
burrow,  and  gambols  with  its  mate. 
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fatigues,  and  to  give  him  that  swiftness  which 
he  wants  from  nature.  By  their  assistance, 
he  changes  place  without  labour  ;  he  attains 
health  without  weariness ;  his  pride  is  enlarged 
by  the  elegance  of  equipage,  and  other  animals 
are  pursued  with  a  certainty  of  success.  It 
were  happy  indeed  for  man,  if,  while  convert- 
ing iliie&e  quadrupeds  to  his  own  benefit,  he 
had  not  turned  them  to  the  destruction  of  his 
fellow-creatures ;  he  has  employed  some  of 
them  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  they  have 
conformed  to  his  noxious  ambition  with  but 
too  fatal  an  obedience. 

The  cow,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  all  their 
varieties,  are  necessarv  to  him,  thoueh  in  a 
different  manner.  Their  flesh  makes  the 
principal  luxuries  of  his  table,  and  their  wool 
or  skins  the  chief  ornament  of  his  person. 
Even  those  nations  that  are  forbid  to  touch 
any  thing  that  has  life,  cannot  wholly  dispense 
with  their  assistance.  The  milk  of  these  ani- 
mals makes  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  every 
country,  and  often  repairs  those  constitutions 
that  have  been  broken  by  disease  or  intem- 
perance. 

The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  ferret,  may  be 
considered  as  having  deserted  from  their  fel- 
low quadrupeds,  to  Est  themselves  under  the 
conduct  and  protection  of  man.  At  his  com- 
mand  they  exert  all  their  services  against  such 
animals  as  they  are  capable  of  destroying,  and 
follow  them  into  places  where  he  himself 
wants  abilities  to  pursue. 

As  there  is  thus  a  numerous  tribe,  that  he 
has  taken  into  protection,  and  that  supplies 
his  necessities  and  amusements,  so  there  is 
also  a  still  more  numerous  one,  that  wages 
an  equal  combat  against  him,  and  thus  calls 
forth  his  courage  and  his  industry.  Were  it 
not  for  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  bear,  he  would  scarcely 
know  his  own  powers,  and  the  superiority  of 
human  art  over  brutal  fierceness.  These  serve 
to  excite,  and  put  his  nobler  passions  into  mo- 
tion. He  attacks  them  in  their  retreat,  faces 
them  with  resolution,  and  seldom  fails  of  com- 
ing off  with  a  victory.  He  thus  becomes 
hardier  and  better  in  the  struggle,  and  learns 
to  know  and  to  value  his  own  superiority. 

As  the  last  mentioned  animals  are  called 
forth  by  his  boldest  efforts,  so  the  numerous 
tribe  of  the  smaller  vermin  kind  excite  his 
continual  vigilance  and  caution  ;  his  various 
arts  and  powers  have  been  no  where  more 
manifest,  than  in  the  extirpation  of  those 
that  multiply  with  such  prodigious  fecundity. 
Neither  their  agility  nor  their  minuteness  can 
secure  them  from  his  pursuits;  and  though 
they  may  infest,  they  are  seldom  found  ma- 
terially to  injure  him. 

In  this  manner  we  see,  that  not  only  human 
want  is  supplied,  but  that  human  wit  is  sharp- 
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ened,  by  tho  hambler  paHiiers  of  man  in  the 
creation.  By  this  we  see,  that  not  only  their 
benefits  but  thoir  depredations  are  usefui,  and 
that  it  has  wisely  pleased  Providence  to  place 
lis  like  yictors  in  a  subdued  country,  where 
we  have  all  the  benefit  of  conquest,  without 
being  so  secure  as  to  run  into  the  sloth  and 
evoesses  of  a  certain  and  undisturbed  posses- 
sion.    It  appears,  theref^re^  that  those  writers 


who  are  coatinwlly  finding  immediate  beaefit 
in  every  production,  see  but  half  way  into  the 
general  system  of  nature.  Expeneooa  must 
every  hour  inform  us,  that  all  animal^are  not 
formed  for  oar  use ;  but  we  may  be  equally 
well  assured,  that  those  oonvenieaoea  which 
we  want  from  iheir  laend^p,  ne  well  re- 
paid by  that  vigitaoocipfaiah  we  prooiire  from 
their  enmity. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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